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Light  Through  Clouds. 

Because  I hold  it  sinful  to  despond, 

And  will  not  let  the  bitterness  of  life 

Blind  me  with  burning  tears,  but  look  beyond 
Its  tumult  and  its  strife  ; — 

Because  I lift  my  bead  above  the  mist, — 

Where  the  sun  shines  and  the  broad  breezes  blow, 

By  every  ray  and  every  raindrop  kissed. 

That  God’s  love  doth  bestow  ; — 

Think  you  I find  no  bitterness  at  all, 

No  burden  to  be  borne,  like  Christian’s  pack  ? 

Think  you  there  are  no  ready  tears  to  fall, 

Because  I keep  them  back? 

Why  should  I hug  life’s  ills  with  cold  reserve, 

To  curse  m)'self  and  all  who  love  me  ? Nay  ! 

A thousand  times  more  good  than  I deserve, 

God  gives  me  every  day. 


able  fits  of  irritability  and  ill-humor  with  everyone  and 
everything  around  us;  we  wrinkle  up  our  foreheads  and  look 
about  us  with  gloomy  eyes  that  refuse  to  see  the  beauty 
or  brightness  of  anything,  we  go  about  our  work  without 
speaking  except  when  necessity  compels  and  then  we  either 
snap  out  our  words  as  though  they  were  fire-crackers  or  drag 
them  forth  in  an  intensely  aggravating  drawl  that  causes  the 
fingers  of  our  listeners  to  itch  with  the  longing  to  box  us  on 
the  ears.  But  thank  Heaven ! these  fits  never  last  long,  they 
vanish  we  scarcely  know  how  or  when ; we  only  know  that 
they  are  gone  because  we  feel  the  difference.  In  speaking  of 
this  subject,  a well  known  writer  says, — “ You  cannot  for  the 
life  of  you,  understand  the  depression  with  which  your  spirit 
is  at  times  overcast.  You  may  ascribe  it  to  the  weather  or 
to  some  familiar  physiological  cause  ; but  the  true  origin  of 
it  belongs  to  our  immortal  being,  and  like  it  baffles  compre- 
hension.” But  this  is  a digression  for  which  I must  beg  the 
reader’s  pardon. 

When  Mollie  opened  the  parlor  door  and  entered,  a little 
curly  brown  head  suddenly  popped  up  from  the  hearth  rug 
and  Bertie’s  voice  cr’ed  out  cheerily  : 


And  in  each  one  of  these  rebellious  tears 

Kept  bravely  back,  he  makes  a rainbow  shine ; 
Grateful  I take  his  slightest  gift ; no  fears 
Nor  any  doubts  are  mine. 

Dark  skies  must  clear,  and  when  the  clouds  are  past. 
One  golden  day  redeems  a weary  year ; 

Batient  I listen,  sure  that  sweet  at  last 
Will  sound  His  voice  of  cheer 


Written  for  the  Family  Circle. 

MOLLIE’S  TRUST. 

By  Elspeth  Oraig. 

{Continued). 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

AUNT  AXD  XEPH  W. 

It  was  about  a week  later,  just  the  day  following  that  on 
which  Lesley  had  departed  for  Buxly  under  the  care  of  the 
faithful  Christie,  who  was  to  remain  that  night  at  her  parents’ 
h*ase  returning  home  on  the  next  evening ; that  Mollie 
came  in  weary  and  a little  despondent  from  her  teaching. 
Her  pupils  that  afternoon  had  been  stupid  and  obstinate  in 
the  extreme  and  she,  with  an  aching  head  and  weary  limbs 
had  perhaps  not  been  as  patient  and  sweet-tempered  as  usual, 
and  so,  things  had  gone  wrqpjr;,  askings  very  frequently 
do  in  this  contrary  world,  how  was  returning  home 
with  a nagging  headac^#a  dissatisfied  feeling 

with  herself  in  particuB  j||pS^Ir  th<|^  world  in  general. 
And  is  it  not  often  th£wi^;fk^pesd|f  us?  the  calmest, 
serenest,  swectcst-temp  seized  with  unaccount- 


“  Why  Auntie ! you  are  home  rather  early  to-day,  it  is 
only  twenty  minutes  past  three,  and  generally  you  are 
not  home  till  five  on  Fridays.” 

“ Yes,  I had  such  a dreadful  headache  to-day  that  I 
excused  myself  from  two  pupils ; you  have  not  Ijeen  in  very 
long  have  you  dear?” 

“ Oh  no  ! I just  got  in  from  school  a few  minutes  ago.” 

“ Why  are  you  not  away  playing  out  of  doors  with  some 
of  your  friends,  dear  I am  afraid  you  stay  too  much  in  the 
house  with  your  books  ” 

“•  Ah  well  auntie ! let  me  stay  in  with  you  this  afternoon 
it  is  so  seldom  we  have  a cozy  afternoon  alone,  just  you  and 
I together  ; you  go  up  and  take  oft'  your  hat  and  jacket  and 
I will  make  the  fire  burn  brighter  and  draw  the  sofa  close  to 
the  hearth  then  you  shall  lie  down  and  I will  sit  beside  you 
and  we  will  have  a nice  little  talk,  or  if  your  head  aches  too 
much  for  that  you  shall  go  to  sleep  and  I’ll  lie  on  the 
rug  and  read  to  myself.” 

“ Very  well,  my  dear  boy  it  shall  be  as  you  please,”  an- 
swered his  aunt  with  a half  smile,  for  she  could  never  be 
anything  but  gentle  with  this  boy,  who  was  always  so  patient 
and  mild  himself.  When  she  had  left  the  room,  he  bestirred 
himself  to  make  it  “all  cozy  ” to  quote  his  own  words.  He 
heaped  more  coals  on  the  fire,  for  it  was  a cold  flay,  swept 
the  grate  bright  and  clean,  then  drawing  the  lounge  near 
the  hearth,  he  shook  and  arranged  the  pillows  with  deft 
fingers  ; when  he  had  finished  he  surveyed  bis  arrangements 
with  a satisfied  smile  and  dropping  down  on  the  rug,  where 
the  gray  cat  had  already  ensconced  herself,  he  confided  to 
that  intelligent  animal  that  it  was  tip-top,  which  puss  ac- 
knowledged by  purring  louder  and  blinking  her  eyes.  Bcitie 
then  propped  his  head  upon  his  hands  and  coniipiwited.  to 
read  again  while  he  waited  for  his  aqnt  to 
jumped  up  when  she  came  in  and  motioned 
was  to  lie  fh'wn  on  the  sofa. 
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ow  isn’t  it  all  nice  and  cozy  and  bright  in  here  Aunt 
* ^lollie  ?”  he  asked. 

•^‘Yes  indeed,  and  boy’s  face  is  the  brightest  of  all,” 
she  replied,  laying>iler  hand  fondly  on  his  thick,  soft  curls. 

, ‘‘^ut  Lha^y^ich  a lot  of  mending  to  do  ” she  said  with 
deprecating  air  and  a longing  look  at  the  comfort- 
• able  lounge  and  soft  cushions  which  would  be  so  grateful  to 
her  aching  head  and  tired  body. 

<■  Oh  ! never  mind  the  mending  to-day  auntie,”  exclaimed 
Bertie  with  true  boyish  improvidence.  “ It  would  make 
your  headache  worse  to  bend  over  your  work,  and  see  I’ve 
fixed  everything  for  you.”  His  pleading  was  irresistible  and 
the  vision  of  a heaping  basket  of  unmended  garments  van. 
ished  at  once,  as  she  laid  herself  down  with  a sigh  of  content 
and  Bertie  sat  beside  her  on  the  rug  with  one  elbow  resting 
upon  the  sofa  and  his  book  open  on  his  knee.  They  were 
both  silent  for  a few  momenta  and  then  the  boy  said  slowly 
and  with'the  manner  of  one  who  was  relieving  his  mind  of 
•some  burden  which  had  laid  upon  it  for  a long  time  ; 

“Aunt  Mollie  I have  been  thinking  a good  deal  lately 
and  I have  made  up  my  mind  that  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
for  me  not  to  be  a minister  at  all.” 

“ And  what  would  you  be  then  Bertie  ? What  other  pro- 
fession would  you  choose  ?” 

“ No  profession  at  all  auntie  ; 1 would  learn  a trade.” 

“ But  do  you  mean  that  you  would  prejer  a trade  ?”  she 
asked  gravely. 

There  was  a struggle  in  the  boy’s  mind  before  he  an- 
swered and  when  his  reply  came  it  was  spoken  in  a low, 
hesitating  tone  : 

“ No  auntie.” 

“ Then  what  put  this  idea  into  your  head  my  dear  ?” 

“ Because  aunt  Mollie ; it  seems  mean  and  unmanly  of 
me  to  allow  you  to  work  so  hard  as  you  do  just  to  save  money 
to  educate  me  for  a profession,  when  if  I went  into  trade,  I 
would  be  old  enough  in  two  years  to  go  into  a situation  and 
(;ommence  to  earn  a little  money  ; it  would  be  only  a little 
at  first  but  every  year  it  would  be  more,  and  soon  very  soon 
I would  be  earning  enough  to  keep  you  and  Lesley  without 
vour  having  to  work  at  all.  On  the  other  hand  if  I go  into  a 
profession  it  will  be  years  before  even  my  education  is  com- 
pleted and  all  these  years  you  will  be  obliged  to  work  hard 
teaching  and  singing  as  you  do  now  to  get  the  money  which 
will  be  necessary  to  educate  me  for  the  church.  I’m  a little 
fellow  now,  I know  but  long  before  my  education  was  over 
I would  be  almost  a man  and  so  it  would  n't  be  fair  to  let  a 
woman  work  for  me  and  my  little  sister  too.”  Mollie  had 
listened  to  him  without  interrupting,  but  when  he  stopped 
she  laid  her  hand  upon  his  head  caressingly  and  answered 
him  : 


“ My  darling,  I thoroughly  appreciate  the  generosity  and 
manly  sense  of  independence  which  prompted  you  to  say 
this ; espec daily  as  I know  how  your  heart  is  set  upon 
entering  the  church,  but  indeed  I cannot  permit  you  to 
make  this  sacrifice  ; it  would  be  almost  as  great  a disappoint- 
ment to  me  as  to  you  for  the  thought  of  your  future  Bertie 
is  one  of  the  dearest  and  brightest  of  my  life.  You  need  not 
fear  for  me  that  I shall  work  too  hard  ; I know  that  my  two 
children  will  repay  me  with  their  love.” 

“That  we  will  Auntie,”  said  the  boy  earnestly. 

“ So  my  boy  you  need  think  no  more  about  trade  and 
earning  money  for  Lesley  and  me,  we  shall  get  on  very  well ; 
I am  young  and  strong  and  quite  able  to  work  ; when  yon  are 
a man  you  shall  work  for  us.  But  I thank  you  my  dear  all 
the  same  for  the  unselfish  ofler  you  made.” 

“ I won't  let  you  do  a thing  when  I’m  a man,  auntie 
you’ll  see.” 

“How  shall  I get  through  the  time  with  nothing  to  do?” 
she  asked  smilingly. 

“ Oh  you  shall  read  a good  deal,  for  I intend  to  have  a 
famous  library  ; and  then  you  shall  sing  and  play  the  piano 
whenever  you  feel  inclined,  Just  to  amuse  yoursel  f you  know, 
and  oh  1 there  are  heaps  of  things  you  can  do  that  are  not 
work;  you  could  easily  get  through  the  time.  Don’t  you 
tUink  wo  will  be  awfully  happy,  just  you  and  I together 
auntie  ?” 

“ Yes  dear;  very  happy  ; but  what  is  to  become  of  poor 
Lesley,  you  have  left  her  out  ?" 

“ Oh!  She’ll  get  married  I guess  : but  of  course  she  will 


live  with  us  if  she  doesn’t ; but  girls  always  do  get  married 
and  our  Lesley  is  very  pretty,  eh  auntie  ?" 

“ Yes  very,  and  you  must  always  remember,  my  boy,  that 
if  your  sister  does  not  marry  and  if  anything  happens  to^me 
that  you  are  her  only  protector ; she  is  very  fond  and  proud 
of  you  now ; see  that  you  never  by  word  or  deed  forfeit  her 
love  and  respect ; she  is  naturally  giddy  and  thoughtless  and 
will  therefore  stand  all  the  more  in  need  of  your  watchful 
care.  Too  many  brothers  nowadays  despise  their  sisters’ 
love  and  hold  their  respect  in  light  esteem ; and  though 
bound  by  so  close  a tie,  they  drift  farther  and  farther  apart, 
becoming  little  more  than  strangers  to  one  other,  until  at 
last,  perhaps  years  after,  when  every  other  love  is  dead  or 
lost  to  them,  the  brother  will  turn  to  his  sister,  or  the  sister 
to  her  brother,  but  too  late  as  it  often  happens  for  the  gulf  of 
years  yawns  between  them  and  the  utmost  they  can  do,  is  to 
clasp  hands  across  it.” 

Mollie  stopped  suddenly  and  smiled.  “I  forget  very 
often,  what  a little  boy  you  are  and  find  myself  talking  to- 
you  as  I would  to  one  more  than  twice  your  age ; but  it  only 
proves  what  a companion  you  are  to  me,”  she  said  fondly. 

“ I love  to  hear  you  talk,  aunt  Mollie,  and  indeed  I quite 
understand  what  you  say.” 

“Yes  I think  you  do  Bertie,  for  you  are  grave  and 
thoughtful  beyond  your  years.  And  will  you  keep  in  mind, 
dear  boy,  what  I have  said  to  you  about  Lesley?” 

“I  will,  indeed  I will  auntie.” 

“ She  is  a dear,  afl'ectionate  little  soul,  and  her  love  will 
be  a blessing  to  you  all  your  life  Bertie.”  There  fell  a 
silence  between  the  two,  after  this  and  the  only  sound  in  the- 
room  was  the  ticking  of  the  little  clock  on  the  mantel-piece. 
Presently  Bertie’s  book  slipped  from  his  lap  to  the  floor,  and 
in  bending  to  pick  it  up,  he  observed  that  his  aunt  held  her 
hand  pressed  to  her  forehead. 

“ Is  your  headache  very  bad  auntie  ?”  he  asked  softly,. 
“ Shall  I bathe  it  for  you  ?” 

“ No  thank  you  darling ; it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  was,  and 
will  be  better  soon  I have  no  doubt.  What  book  is  that  you 
are  reading  ?” 

“This?  O the  ‘Old  Curiosity  Shop’”  answered  he, 
turning  the  leaves  over  slowly,  as  he  spoke. 

“ Do  you  like  Dickens  ?” 

“Yes,  very  much  ; I think  he  must  have  been  a very 
clever  man  to  know  so  many  different  kinds  of  hearts  and  to 
describe  them  all  so  well.  Don’t  you  auntie  ?” 

“ So  many  different  kinds  of  hearts  ?”  re{>eated  MolliCr 
looking  puzzled  ; not  knowing  exactly  how  to  understand 
his  childishly  expressed  idea. 

“Yes;  noble  hearts  and  mean  hearts,  rough  and  gentle 
ones,  sad  ones  and  merry  ones,  cowardly  and  brave ; he 
seemed  to  be  able  to  read  them  all  equally  well.” 

“ You  are  right ; he  had  certainly  a remarkable  insight- 
into  human  nature;  but  I think,  nevertheless  that  he  very 
often  verges  upon  exaggeration.” 

“ So  I think  too  ; but  may  be,  it  is  only  because  we  can- 
not see  things  as  he  saw  them  that  makes  us  think  so.  But 
don’t  you  think  he  must  have  had  a very  good  and  gentle 
heart  himself  aunt  Mollie  ?” 

“Yes” — smilingly — “or  he  could  never  bav«  created  the 
character  of  ‘Little  Nell.”’ 

“Let  me  read  you  a little  bit,  auntie ; this  is  what  I was 
thinking  about  when  I said  he  must  have  had  a gentle 
heart.”  And  the  boy  commenced  reading ; 

“ She  was  looking  at  a humble  stone  which  told  of  a 
young  man  who  had  died  at  twenty-three  years  old,  fifty-five 
years  ago  ; when  she  heard  a faltering  step  approaching  and 
looking  round  saw  a feeble  woman,  bent  with  the  weight  of 
years,  who  tottered  to  the  foot  of  the  same  grave  and  asked 
her  to  read  the  writing  on  the  stone.  The  old  woman, 
thanked  her  when  she  had  done  so,  saying  that  she  had  had 
the  words  by  heart  for  many  a long  long  year  but  could  not 
see  them  now. 

“ ‘ Were  you  his  mother  ?’  said  the  child 

“ ‘ I was  his  wife  my  dear.’ 

She  the  wife  of  a young  man  of  three  an<l  twenty  I Ah 
true ! It  was  fifty-five  years  ago. 

“ ‘ Vou  wonder  to  hear  me  say  that,’  remarkeil  the  old 
woman  shaking  her  head. 

“ ‘ Yon’re  not  the  fir.^t ; older  folk  than  you  have  wondered 
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at  the  same  thing  before  now.  Ves,  I was  his  wife.  Death 
does  not  change  us  more  than  life,  my  dear.’ 

“‘Do  you  come  here  often?'  asked  the  child. 

“ < I sit  here  very  often  in  the  summer  time,’  she  answered. 
“ ‘ I used  to  come  here  once  to  cry  and  mourn,  but  that  was  a 
weary  while  ago,  bless  God !’ 

“ ‘ I pluck  the  daisies  as  they  grow  and  take  them  home,” 
said  the  old  woman,  after  a short  silence.  ‘ I like  no 
flowers  so  well  as  these  and  have  n’t  for  five  and  fifty  year 
it’s  a long  while  and  I am  getting  very  old  ’ 

“ Then  growing  garrulous  upon  a theme  which  was  new 
to  one  listener,  though  it  were  but  a child,  she  told  how  she 
had  wept  and  moaned  and  prayed  to  die  herself  when  this 
happened,  and  how,  when  she  first  came  to  that  place,  a 
young  creature,  strong  in  love  and  grief,  she  had  hoped  that 
hor  heart  was  breaking  as  it  seemed  to  be.  But  that  time 
passed  by  and  although  she  continued  to  be  sad  when  she 
came  there,  still  she  could  bear  to  come  and  so  went  on  until 
it  was  a pain  no  longer,  but  a solemn  pleasure  and  a duty  she 
had  learned  to  like.  And  now  that  five  and  fifty  years  were 
gone,  she  spoke  of  the  dead  man  as  though  he  had  been  her 
son  or  grandson,  with  a kind  of  pity  for  his  youth,  growing 
out  of  her  own  old  age  and  an  exalting  of  his  strength  and 
manly  beauty  as  compared  with  her  own  weakness  and 
decay  ; and  yet  she  spoke  about  him  as  her  husband  too, 
and  thinking  of  herself  in  connexion  with  him  as  she  used 
to  be,  and  not  as  she  was  now,  talked  of  their  meeting  in  an- 
other world  as  if  he  were  dead  but  yesterday,  and  she, 
separated  from  her  former  self,  were  thinking  of  the  hap- 
piness of  that  comely  girl  who  seemed  to  have  died  with 
him.” 

“ Wasn’t  it  sad  for  the  poor  old  woman,  anntie  ? Think 
of  her  coming  year  after  year  to  weep  and  mourn  at  her 
husband's  grave,  until  five  and  fifty  long  } cars  had  passed, 
more  than  have  a century,  changing  her  from  a young  girl  in- 
to  an  old  old  woman.”  “ There  are  sadder  things  than 
death,  my  boy,’’  returned  Mollie  with  a little  qitiver  in  her 
voice. 

“I  think  it  would  be  sadder  for  two  people  who  loved 
one  another  very  very  dearlj-  to  say  farewell  and  part,  each 
living  a separate  life  far  from  each  other,  loving  and  longing, 
day  after  day,  year  after  year  to  meet  again,  yet  knowing 
tlrat  they  shall  never  more  see  one  another  or  clasp  hands  again 
on  eartli.  But  if  one  were  in  heaven  it  seems  to  me  he 
would  be  nearer  to  the  living  whom  he  had  loved.” 

All  unconsciously  the  child  spoke  ; not  knowing  that  he 
was  treading  on  holy  ground  and  that  every  word  he  uttered 
wrung  her  heart  with  the  anguish  of  a never-to-be-forgotten 
sorrow. 

“ 1 have  a silent  sorrow  here. 

Which  never  will  depart ; 

It  heaves  no  sigh — it  sheds  no  tear, 

But — it  consumes  my  heart.’’ 

Bertie  knew — or  rather  divined  in  some  vague,  instinctive 
way,  that  .some  great  grief  had  cast  a shadow  over  his  aunt’s 
life,  changing  her  from  the  gay,  merry-fiMted  girl,  whose 
portrait  hung  over  the  mantel  piece,  to  the  jmle,  subdued, 
yet  beautiful  woman  who  had  filled  the  place  of  a mother 
to  him  and  Lesley  for  six  long  years,  and  whom  he  loved 
and  reverenced  with  an  intensity  little  short  of  adoration. 
Perhaps  in  his  grave,  old-fashioned  way,  he  had  wondered 
and  speculated  bn  the  subject  in  his  own  mind  ; but  he  had 
never  dreamed  of  asking  questions. 

Mollie  had  kept  her  hand  over  her  eyes  whilst  her  little 
nephew  spoke,  and  even  when  he  stopped,  she  lay  in  the 
siime  position  without  speaking,  for  several  minutes,  then 
h>oking  at  him,  she  said  sadly  ; 

“ What  you  have  said  is  very  true  Bertie  : there  is  no 
sadder  word — God  knows — than  that — farewell,”  and  he  saw 
that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears.  With  quick  sympathy 
he  laid  his  little  hand  upon  hers  and  said  : “ Why  do  you  cry 
auntie?  Did  i/ou  ever  bid  farewell  to  someone  whom  you 
loved  ?” 

*■  Yes  Bertie  ; yes  ; years  ago.’’ 

“ With  a gravely  thoughtful  face,  the  boy  sat  gazing  into 
the  fire : softly  .stroking  her  hand  the  while.  Dimly,  vaguely 
there  crept  into  his  childish  mind  the  half-forgotten  memory 


of  a Face — a kind,  good  face  with  frank,  laughing  e)  es,  that 
even  now  seemed  to  smile  at  him  from  ont  the  shadows 
of  the  Past,  and  a pleasant,  ringing  voice  seemed  to  sound  in 
his  ears.  What  connexion  had  the  Face  with  his  liie  ? 
Where  had  he  heard  that  voice  Sitting  there  with  his  eye.s 
bent  upon  the  fire,  he  pondered  deeply  the  perplexing . 
question.  But  he  could  make  nothing  of  it,  till  at  last  there 
darted  into  his  mind  the  memory  of  everything.  He  re- 
membered Fernside,  when  grandpapa  and  grandmamma  were 
alive,  when  aunt  Mollie  was  like  the  girl  over  the  mantel 
piece,  and  he  and  Lesley  were  little  wee  things ; it  was  then 
— it  was  there  he  had  seen  the  kind  face  and  heard  the  plea- 
sant voice,  which  belonged  to  some  one  who  used  to  come 
very  very  often  to  Fernside  and  play  rollicking,  noisy  games 
with  Lesley  and  him,  in  the  short,  dark  winter  afternoons. 
Then  again  it  was  summer  time.  Instead  of  the  dazzling 
snow,  there  was  the  cool,  green  grass  dotted  with  dandelions, 
buttercups,  field-daisies  and  wild  violets  ; the  trees  no  longer 
mourned  in  winter  nakedness,  but  rejoiced  triumphantly  in 
their  summer  garb  of  rich  foliage  ; and  the  sky  no  longer 
gray  and  overcast,  but  blue,  serene  and  fair  ; then  how 
beautiful,  how  cool,  how  fragrant  it  was  in  the  woods 
beneath  the  shade  of  the  ancient  trees,  where  the  scent  of  the 
wild  flowers  lingered  in  the  air  and  the  birds  sang  and  twit- 
tered all  day  long,  from  mom  to  eve.  Ah ! What  was  it  he  re- 
membered of  these  woods  ? Dreamily  he  let  his  mind  dwell 
upon  this  little  bit  of  the  past,  and  slowly  it  all  came  back 
to  him.  Those  happy,  careless  hours  spent  in  the  fragrant 
woods,  playing  and  shouting  so  gaily;  making  wreaths  of 
the  flowers  with  which  to  crown  aunt  Mollie — not  the  aunt 
Mollie  who  lay  so  still  upon  the  sofa — but  the  happy,  smiling 
aunt  Mollie  over  the  mantel  piece.  And  there  was  some  one 
else  who  used  to  come  to  the  woods  to  meet  them,  whose 
coming  was  always  greeted  with  a shout  of  glee,  and  whose 
pleasant  face  and  merry,  genial  voice  seemed  as  though  the 
sun’s  rays  had  pierced  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees  and. 
lighted  up  the  shade  beneath. 

Whose  face  was  it  ? Whose  face.  Whose  face  ? Strive 
as  he  would  he  could  not  remember.  Had  it  anything  to  do 
with  the  sorrow  of  aunt  Mollie’s  life?  Perhaps  it  had  ; and 
that  was  the  reason  he  could  only  see  it  through  the  dim 
shadows  of  the  past.  Poor  auntie  ! He  said  nothing  about 
what  had  just  been  passing  through  his  mind  ; he  only  laid 
his  little  hand  upon  hers  and  kept  it  there  quite  still  and, 
did  not  speak. 

***.«*  «*«♦  .««««««* 

The  long  silence  between  them  was  broken  at  last  by  the 
sound  of  the  little  clock  striking  the  hour  of  five  and  as  if 
this  were  the  signal  for  a general  stir,  the  embers  in  the  fire 
place  fell  with  a little  crackling  noise  into  the  grate  ; while 
the  cat,  aroused  from  her  sleep,  yawned  and  stretched  her- 
self and  lay  blinking  at  the  fire  for  a moment  after  which- 
she  sat  up  and  blinked  at  Bertie,  as  much  as  to  say — “ 1 have 
had  a good  sleep  this  afternoon  Mr.  Bertie,  and  I feel  much 
refreshed  thereby.” 

“ Five,”  said  Mollie,  looking  at  the  -.lock,  “ I think  as  we 
must  get  our  tea  ready  ourselves  to  night,  we  had  better 
have  it  now  and  get  it  over.  Christy  will  not  be  home  till 
ten.” 

“I’ll  help  you  to  get  it  ready  aunt  Mollie,  I can  .set  the 
table ; you  know  I often  do  it  for  Christy.” 

“ We  must  light  a lamp  first  of  all,”  said  she  as  she  rose, 
from  the  sofa.  “ It  is  almo.st  dark  out  of  doors.” 

“Why  auntie,  it  is  snowing  quite  hard,”  cried  Bertie  from 
the  window,  “ see  the  flakes  glistening  in  the  light  ot  the 
lamp  over  there  ; the  ground  will  be  quite  white  soon.  Oh 
I am  so  glad  the  snow  has  come  at  last ; we  will  have  such 
fun.” 

“ In  a few  weeks  you  will  be  coming  in  complaining  of 
that  “nasty  wet  snow,’’  and  wishing  the  summer  were  here 
again,”  said  Mollie  laughingly. 

“ Well  sometimes  it  is  awfully  slushy  you  know ; but  J 
like  it  when  it  is  clean  tind  crisp;  I like  to  hear  it  crunching 
under  my  feet  when  1 Widk  and  falling  all  around  me  in  big 
white  flakes.’ 

“ You  and  I shall  take  some  nice  long  walks  through  the 
tnow,”  said  Mollie,  as  she  stood  beside  him  at  the  window 
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She  was  very  fond  of  going  out  in  a snow  storm  and  many 
a tramp  had  she  and  Bertie  taken  when  the  snow  fell  so  fast 
and  thick  about  them  that  they  could  scarcely  see  their  way. 

“ And  we  will  go  snow-shoeing  too,”  he  replied  eagerly. 
“ Mrs.  Howard  has  got  such  a nice  new  pair ; have  you  seen 
them,  auntie  ? ” 

“ No,  I have  not  seen  them.” 

“They  are  regular  beauties;  Mr.  Howard  got  them  in 
Montreal  the  last  time  he  was  there ; Mrs.  Howard  showed 
them  to  me  yesterday  when  I was  there ; she  said  they  were 
going  to  try  and  get  a pair  for  little  Tommie. 

“I  suppose  Tommie  is  in  great  glee  at  the  idea,”  said  she 
smilingly.  “ But  come,  we  must  get  our  tea  ready  ; I wonder 
if  the  kitchen  fire  is  burning  well.” 

“ Oh  ! I guess  it  m ust  be,  because  I put  fresh  coal  on  it 
just  before  you  came  in,  and  filled  the  kettle  with  water  so 
as  it  would  be  boiling  by  tea  time  ; but  I’ll  run  out  and  see 
anyway.”  He  was  off  immediately  and  a moment  after  his 
cheery  voice  called  from  the  little  kitchen.  “ All  right  aunt 
Mollie  ; it’s  burning  beautifully  and  the  kettle  is  boiling  like 
fun.” 

Truly  the  bright  little  kettle  did  look  as  though  it  meant 
fun,  for  it  hissed  and  bubbled  and  steamed  and  did  its  very 
best  to  get  the  cover  off,  and  when  it  could  not  manage  that, 
it  spattered  drops  of  water  on  to  the  hot  stove.  Bertie  stood 
looking  at  it,  in  the  ruddy  glare  of  the  fire  ; his  hands  behind 
him  and  his  eyes  and  lips  both  smiling  their  brightest. 

“ Isn’t  it  a splendid  fire  aunt  Mollie?”  he  asks. 

“ A beautiful  fire  ” she  replies  as  she  fills  the  teapot  with 
water  and  places  it  on  the  stove  to  draw. 

“ I wish  the  poor  people  all  had  fires  like  this  in  their 
homes  to-night  aunt  Mollie ; if  they  had,  I think  ours  would 
be  more  beautiful  than  ever.” 

When  tea  was  over  and  Bertie  with  the  skill  and  neatness 
of  a girl  had  helped  his  aunt  to  wash  and  put  away  the 
dishes,  they  sat  down  once  more  in  the  parlor ; he  poring 
over  his  lesson  books  and  working  out  long  sums  for  school 
on  Monday.  She,  bending  over  her  sewing  and  thinking  of 
Neal  as  she  always  did  at  this  hour.  Faithful,  loving  heart ! 
No  shadow  of  mistrust  has  ever  hovered  o’er  thy  thoughts  of 
him  ! Bertie  finished  his  lessons  early  that  night  and  after 
they  had  sung  as  usual  he  bade  his  aunt -good  night  and 
went  to  bed. 

Long  and  earnestly  Mollie  sat  thinking  of  him,  when  he 
had  left  her.  Thinking  of  his  present  boyhood  and  of  his 
future  manhood.  When  she  remembered  how  grave  and 
thoughtful  beyond  his  years  he  was,  she  bitterly  reproached 
herself  for  letting  the  gloom  of  her  own  life  over-shadow  his  ; 
she  told  herself  she  had  been  selfish  in  her  sorrow.  Yet 
what  could  she  do  ? Could  she  laugh  and  be  gay  when  there 
was  no  mirth,  no  joy  in  her  heart,  only  a dull  void  and  a 
ceaseless  longing  that  never  would  be  satisfied?  Never  on 
earth  ; for  had  they  not  parted  long  ago  ? 

“ Oh  had  we  never  loved  so  kindly, 

Had  we  never  loved  so  blindly  ! 

Never  met  or  never  parted 

AVe  had  ne’er  been  broken-hearted  1” 

‘•If  I could  only  pretend  to  be  happy  and  light-hearted 
so  that  Bertie  would  not  know  that  I was  sorrowful  and 
troubled,”  murmured  poor  Mollie  to  herself  as  she  paced 
slowly  up  and  down  the  room,  her  small  hand  pressed 
together  and  the  tears  welling  up  in  her  eyes. 

“ Oh  Neal,  dearest  Neal ! Are  you  merry  and  careless  as 
ever  ? Do  you  laugh  and  fret  and  smile  as  you  used  to  do  ? 
My  love  ! my  love  !”  Sobbing,  she  threw  herself  down  on 
the  floor  beside  the  sofa  and  buried  her  face  in  the  cushions. 

“ Oh  ! where  is  he  ? Where  is  he  ? If  only  I knew  that 
he  lived.  If  only  I could  lay  my  head  on  his  breast  and  feel 
his  dear  arms  around  me  once  again  ; only  once  again  oh  my 
God  !”  She  clasped  her  trembling  hand  and  raised  her  face 
as  though  petitioning  the  Ahnighty  for  this  boon  which  her 
heart  craved. 

( To  be  Continued.) 
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A NEW  ENGLAND  STORY. 

A father  in  a New  England  town  had  a son  ; a little. 


large-headed  boy  of  nervous  intensity,  with  eyes  of  startling 
wonder,  and  long,  curling  eyelashes  which  started  like  his 
fawn-like  eyes  with  quick  apprehension  and  timidity ; a boy 
who  played  with  all  intensity,  kept  doing  something  all  day 
long,  without  the  power  to  rest,  walked  off  alone,  and  even 
when  alone  spoke  with  himself,  chased  the  geese  with  little 
legs  as  lean  and  swift,  and  at  the  table,  eating  his  meals,  could 
not  sit  very  still,  nor  bear  to  sit  all  the  morning  in  church, 
hearing  the  sermon,  because  his  heart  was  too  rapid  in  his  nar- 
row little  chest,  where  every  rib  could  be  counted  against 
tender  flesh  and  skin.  In  the  morning  he  was  awake  at 
earliest  light ; at  evening  his  tired  nature  yielded  to  the  deep 
sleep  of  exhaustion.  His  mother  feared  she  could  never  raise 
him  to  be  a man.  His  father  thought  he  was  too  long  becom- 
ing a man  in  gravity,  sobriety  and  formal  obedience. 

“ What  ails  my  son  ?”  the  father  sternly  asked.  “ He  is 
rattle-headed,  and  without  stability.  I fear  for  him.  Do  you 
chastise  him  enough  ? Spare  not  the  rod,  lest  he  grow  be3'ond 
you  and  your  rule  !” 

“Alas!”  exclaimed  the  mother,  “ he  has  his  little  world 
we  cannot  see,  perhaps.  He  is  growing  and  sensitive.  The 
doctor  says  we  must  not  push  him  at  his  studies,  but  let  him 
play  all  he  can,  till  his  frame  is  equal  to  his  brain.” 

The  father  shook  his  head  and  spoke  sternly  to  the  boy, 
and  feared  he  was  going  to  give  them  all  - trouble  growing 
up  so  seldom  moulded  and  restrained. 

-A.11  day  the  little  boy  was  doing  something  ; carrying  the 
cat  by  the  tail,  carrying  the  dog  under  his  arm,  making  pict- 
ures, on  paper,  of  engines  and  steamboats  and  Indians  and 
bellows. 

“ He  will  be  an  artist,”  said  his  mother,  hopefully. 

“He  will  spoil  the  library,”  exclaimed  the  father,  sus- 
piciously. 

Antagonism  grew  up  between  the  father  and  boy,  born, 
on  the  boy’s  part,  of  fear ; on  the  father’s  of  criticism  and 
severity.  The  boy  ran  to  his  mother,  and  asked  her  protection 
from  his  father’s  suspecting  eye.  The  father  feared  his  wife 
was  spoiling  the  son  with  mistaken  generosity  and  allowance. 
At  times  the  father’s  habitual  suspicion  broke  away  like  the 
clouds  above  hard,  humid  Britain,  and  he  laid  his  rigorous 
books  of  theology  down  to  take  his  boy  walking,  and  they 
grew  a little  nearer.  Then  again  the  father  observed  some 
voluptuous  tendency  in  the  son,  which  started  his  fears  anew  ; 
some  taste  for  wordly,  passing  modes  and  joys. 

“ Wife,”  said  he,  “ do  you  ever  give  our  boy  money  ?” 

“ A little,”  she  said  ; “ a few  pennies,  to  buy  drawing-mat- 
erials and  colors  ; he  will  be  an  artist,  I think.” 

“ Money,’’  exclaimed  the  sire,  “is  the  root  of  every  evil. 
You  had  better  give  him  fire  or  poi.son.  He  will  become  a 
wild,  ruined  spendthrift.” ' 

The  idea  that  his  wife  gave  the  child  money  operated 
in  the  father’s  head  like  jealousy  or  revenge  ; it  tinted  every 
thing  about  his  son’s  conduct,  and  he  lielieved  his  wife  had 
deliberately  set  to  work  to  indulge  her  child  at  the  expense 
of  his  soul. 

One  morning,  thinking  of  such  things,  the  father  lay  awake  ' 
in  bed.  and  a gentle  noise  disturbed  him.  The  sun  was  nearly 
up,  though  it  was  scarcely  five  o’clock,  and  the  light  and  air 
striking  through  the  chamber  curtains  showed  a little  boy  in 
his  night-gown,  stealing  along  the  floor  toward  the  foot  of  his 
father’s  bed.  Laying  pertectly  still,  with  eyes  almost  closed, 
the  father  saw  that  small,  large-headed  child,  unable,  perhaps, 
to  sleep,  yet  cai’eful  not  to  awake*his  parents,  turn  an  eye  of 
timid  covetousness  upon  his  father's  trousers  and  vest  hang- 
ing upon  a nail.  He  glanced  sharply  toward  his  father,  to  see 
if  he  was  quite  asleep  and  then  swiftly,  like  a little  bird, 
hopped  upon  a chair  and  ran  liis  lean,  white  fingers  into  his 
father’s  vest-pocket. 

“Ha!”  thought  the  father.  “My  son  in  my  pockets  by 
stealth,  before  I am  awake,  and  imitating  the  bad  example  oi 
my  wife,  who  often  perhaps,  searches  unauthorized!}-  there!” 

As  he  said  this  a dreadful  idea  crossed  his  mind.  Thiit 
son,  spoiled  by  the  mother’s  indulgence,  already  corrupted 
by  spending  money,  was  a thief— a thief  while  yet  a child  ! 
He  rose  in  bed  and  awoke  in  a voice  of  thunder  : 

“ Robert,  you  are  stealing  my  money !” 

Horror  froze  the  boy  ; he  dropped  from  the  chair  like  a 
cat,  and  was  into  his  own  bed  in  the  next  lOom  and  covered 
his  face  with  the  sheets.  Anguish  and  stern  resolve  possessed 
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at  oiue  the  father's  stricken  heart.  He  had  delayed  too  long 
to  chastise  his  wayward  son,  now  gliding  into  ruin.  It  must 
be  done,  hard  though  the  thought  sl^ild  be.  He  awoke  his 
wife,  and,  suppressing  her  replies  with  an  iron  will,  related 
the  story  of  her  depraved  child.  “ Henceforth,”  he  said,  “ I 
must  be  magistrate  and  mother  instead  of  you ! Robert, 
l ome  dress  yourself ! ’ 

He  thrust  the  frightened  mother  back.  The  boy  fdll  on 
his  knees,  but  could  not  speak  one  word,  so  large  the  knot 
that  gathered  in  his  little  throat,  so  resolute  the  startled, 
fawii-like  eyes,  as  if  agony  and  perversity  worked  together  to 
make  him  obdurate.  Down  the  stairs  and  into  the  orchard, 
away  from  sight,  the  father  bore  his  child,  and  making  him 
kneel  upon  the  grass,  struck  hard  and  slow  with  a switch  of  the 
apple-tree,  telling  his  boy  to  confess ; yet  dumb  as  Isaac  upon 
the  altar  beneath  his  father’s  knife,  the  shrinking  childhood 
of  the  boy  received  his  hard  chastisement.  Carried  back, 
all  trembling  as  with  a chill  of  death,  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, the  little  boy  was  laid  in  his  bed,  still  frozen  tight  of 
speech,  and  only  the  ointment  of  a mother’s  tear  fell  on  his 
tortured  back  and  famine-narrowed  shoulders  ; but  his  large 
eyes  turned  to  a little  box  that  he  kept  his  treasures  in,  and 
they  placed  it  in  his  bed,  where  he  lay  all  day  sighing  from 
his  inarticulate  soul. 

The  father’s  heart  was  wrenched  to  think  of  such  a frail, 
dear  son  persisting  in  his  wickedness,  and  turning  from  repent- 
ance. He  sat  by  his  side  all  that  afternoon  demanding  his 
boy  to  confess  and  save  them  both  the  pain  of  another  chas- 
tisement, which  else  he  would  feel  recjuired  to  enforce  next 
day.  The  boy  trembled,  but  did  not  speak,  and  put  his  arms 
around  his  little  box  as  if  it  was  his  brother. 

The  long  night  through  a sigh  went  through  the  chamber 
ever  and  anon  from  those  suffering  lips.  Neither  man  nor 
woman  slept.  At  early  day  the  anguished  father  felt  that 
the  stern  punishment  must  be  meted  out  again,  unless  his 
boy  spoke  and  repented.  He  rose  and  passed  into  the  cham- 
ber where  the  .son  lay  in  his  lowly  bed,  all  strewn  with  his 
little  drawings,  and  his  arms  around  his  box.  He  sighed  no 
more  but  seemed  asleep.  Under  his  face  a color  paler  than 
the  snowy  sheets  extended.  Another  guest  was  in  the 
bed  : the  guest  that  cometh  like  a real  thief  in  the  night. 

“ Mary,”  cried  the  father,  “ Mary,  my  wife,  come  here ! 
Robert  is  dying." 

The  mother  came  on  feet  of  doves’  wings.  She  raised  her 
son  upon  her  breast.  The  little  lips  unclosed  and  spoke  the 
last  forever  to  this  world. 

“I  love  my  papa.  Mamma,  I only  wanted  his  pencil, 
not  his  money.  Dear  God,  let  papa  love  me !’’ 

And  so,  among  the  little  drawings  he  had  been  working 
at  every  dawn,  till  his  pencils  were  worn  to  the  wood  and  he 
would  have  borrowed  his  papa’s  noiselessly,  whose  sharp- 
ened pencil  was  in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  the  little  artist  yield- 
ed up  his  broken  heart.  Only  the  room  resounded  with  a 
childless  father’s  cry  : 

“0  ! had  I my  son  again,  even  though  he  were  a thief!” 
— Tohnny  Bouquet,  in  N.  Y.  Tribune. 


ASHORTSERMON  ABOUT  MATRIMONY. 

Dedicated  to  Young  Women  who  want  Husbands. 

Girls,  if  an)'  of  you  have  made  up  your  minds  that  you 
’•  wouldn't  marry  the  best  man  that  ever  lived,  there  !"  skip  this 
little  sermon,  because  it  will  have  no  interest  for  you. 

Men  will  shut  their  ears  if  they  have  a spark  of  delicacy, 
for  every  word  of  this  is  private  and  confidential. 

Mv  Text. 

The  text,  or  rather  the  occasion  for  what  I am  about  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  marriage  was  this  : 

About  a week  ago,  a young  woman  of  twenty-six  (she  said 
twenty-six,  so  I am  sure  about  her  age),  came  to  me  in  regard 
lo  her  health  ; and  after  our  professional  conversation  we  fell 
into  a general  and  pleasant  chat.  She  was  delightfully 
frank,  and  said,  while  we  were  discussing  the  ever  fruitful 
subject  of  matrimony  : . 

■•I  wish  I was  little.” 

“That  is  too  bad,”  I replied.  “I  have  been  admiring 


^'our  grand,  queenly  proportions  ever  since  you  entered  ; and 
now  you  spoilt  it  all  by  sho^wing  that  you  are  not  grateful.” 

“ I can’t  help  it ; I wish  I didn’t  weigh  more  than  eighty 
pounds,  and  wasn’t  more  than  four  and  a half  feet  high.” 

“ 1 am  shocked  I Do  tell  me  why  you  wish  that.” 

“ To  be  frank,  the  reason  is  just  this  : men  are  so  fond  of 
saying,  ‘My  little  wife.'" 

I laughed,  thinking  it  was  intended  as  a bright  speech 
but  her  flushed  face  assured  me  that  she  was  uttering  her 
very  heart.  “ Go  on,”  I said,  “ tell  me  your  thoughts.” 

“ My  thoughts  are  just  these  ; and  I believe  they  are  the 
thoughts  of  all  unmarried,  marriageable  women.  I long  for 
nothing  this  side  of  Heaven  so  much  as  to  bury  all  my  un- 
certainties and  anxieties  in  the  love  of  a husband.  Eagerly 
would  I make  any  sacrifice  to  secure  this  precious  treasure. 
But  I fear  there  is  nothing  left  forme  but  to  be  sneered  at  as 
an  old  maid.  So,  while  I might  otherwise  be  grateful  for 
what  you  choose  to  call  my  queenly  proportions,  I can  onb 
wish  1 was  one  of  the  little  women  whom  men  fancy.” 

“ I will  not  repeat  any  more  of  this  conversation,  and  my 
lady  friend  will  excuse  this,  as  it  furnished  a text  for  my 
little  sermon.  Only  she  and  I will  know  to  whom  it  refers. 

I wonder  if  it  is  improper  to  speak  plainly  about  that  of 
which  so  many  are  thinking.  1 will  venture  a little.  My 
hair  is  of  a color  which  might  introduce  me  to  you  in  the 
character  of  a father.  I shall  speak  very  plainly.  It  can- 
not compromise  anyone,  for  as  I told  you,  this  is  all  private 
and  confidential. 

You  Want  Husbands. 

Don’t  deny  it ; it  is  silly.  It  is  like  the  earnest  declara- 
tion of  the  mother  who  is  managing  her  daughters  through 
Saratoga,  Newport  and  an  endless  round  of  parties,  but  who 
constantly  declares,  in  the  most  earnest  way,  that  she  has  no 
more  girls  than  she  wants,  that  she  could  not  consent  to  lose 
one  of  them,  and  who,  at  length,  when  pressed  to  part  with 
dear  Arabella,  gives  a reluctant  and  painful  assent,  and  who 
may  be  seen  on  the  wedding  day  penetrated  with  inconsolable 
grief  at  parting  with  that  dear  child.  Girls,  don't  join  in  this 
farce.  You  think  of  them  by  day  and  dream  of  them  by 
night.  You  talk  ot  little  else.  Think  on  and  dream  on. 
Even  if  you  never  get  them  it  will  make  you  better  and 
nobler  to  think  about  them.  On  our  side  of  the  house  we 
are  all  thinking  and  dreaming  of  you,  and,  although  we  may 
never  marry,  our  hearts  will  be  warmer  and  purer  for  having 
been  filled  with  thoughts  of  you. 

Why  Men  Do  Not  Propose. 

In  entering  upon  this  most  important  and  delightful  re- 
lation, we  men  are  expected  to  take  the  overt  initiative. 
You  are  perplexed  and  grieved  that  so  many  of  us  hold 
back,  and  wander  about,  homeless  bachelors,  all  our  lives, 
leaving  you  to  die  old  maids.  Let  me  whisper  in  your  ear. 
We  are  afraid  of  you ! 

As  I am  out  of  the  matrimonial  market  I will  let  my 
friend  Robert,  who  is  in  said  market,  explain.  Robert  is  a 
splendid  fellow,  and  anxious  to  have  a home  of  his  own. 
He  declared  in  my  parlor  the  other  evening  that  he  would 
prefer  ten  years  of  happy  married  life  to  fifty  years  of  un- 
married. 

“ My  wife  said  : “ Well,  Robert,  if  you  cannot  find  a wife, 
you  had  better  give  a commission  to  some  one  who  can.” 
With  a flushed  face,  he  replied : 

“ See  here,  Mrs.  Lewis ; I am  a banker  ; my  salary  is  two 
thousand  dollars.  I cannot  marry  a scrub.  I must  marry  a 
wife  of  culture  and  refinement.  My  mother  and  sisters,  to 
say  nothing  of  myself,  would  break  their  hearts  if  my  choice 
were  below  their  idea.  Just  tell  me  how — with  such  a wife — 
I could  pull  through  on  two  thousand  a year?  Why,  her 
dress  alone  would  cost  half  of  it.  Board  for  the  two  would 
cost  at  least  fifty  dollars  a week,  and  even  with  that,  you 
know  we  should  not  have  first-class  board.  And  then  come 
the  extras, — the  little  trips,  the  lectures,  the  concerts,  the 
opera,  etc.;  one  cannot  live  in  society  without  a little  of  such 
things. 

“ Oh,  no,  unless  I first  make  up  my  mind  to  rob  the 
bank,  I cannot  think  of  matrimony.  If  I had  five  thousand 
a year  I would  venture  : but  with  two  thousand, — well,  I 
am  not  quite  a madman,  and  so  I stay  where  I can  pay  my 
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debts  My  lady  Iriends  think  T am  so  much  in  love  with  the 

Club  that  I have  no  time  for  them.  One  of  them  said 

to  mt  the  other  day,  when  we  were  discussing  this  matter  ; 

“ ‘ Why,  what  you  spend  in  that  miserable  club  would 
easily  support  a wife.' 

“ ‘ It  w’ouldn't  pay  for  her  bonnets,’  I replied.” 

Now,  ladies,  Robert  is  extravagant,  so  we  will  let  him 
retire,  and  I will  go  on  with  my  little  sermon.  I do  not 
often  preach,  but  in  this  case,  nothing  but  a sermcn  will  do. 

Beauty  ok  Woman’s  Body. 

Firstly.  Vou  are  perfect  idiots  to  go  on  in  this  way. 
Your  bodies  are  the  most  beautiful  of  God's  creation.  In  the 
continental  galleries  I constantly  saw  groups  of  people 
gathered  about  the  pictures  of  women.  It  was  not  passion  ; 
the  gazers  were  quite  as  likely  to  be  women  as  men.  It  was 
the  wondrous  beauty  of  woman’s  body. 

Now  stand  with  me  at  my  office  window  and  see  a lady 
pass.  There  goes  one  ! Now  isn't  she  a pretty  looking  ob- 
ject? A big  hump,  three  big  humps,  a wilderness  of  crimps 
and  frills,  a hauling  up  of  the  dre.ss  here  and  there,  an  enor- 
mous, hideous  mass  of  false  hair  or  bark  piled  on  the  top  of 
her  head,  and  on  the  very  top  of  that,  a little  nondescript 
thing,  ornamented  with  bits  of  lace,  birds’  tails,  etc.;  while 
the  shop  windows  tell  us  of  the  puddings,  whalebones,  and 
springs  which  occupy  most  of  the  space  within  that  outer  rig. 
In  the  name  of  all  the  simple,  sweet  sentiments  which  cluster 
about  a home,  I would  ask  how  a man  is  to  fall  in  love  with 
such  a comical,  artificial,  touch-me-not,  wiggling  curiosity. 

THIS  DRESS  CHECKS  YOUR  MOVEMENTS. 

Secondly.  With  that  wasp  waist,  your  lungs,  stomach, 
liver  and  other  organs  squeezed  down  out  of  their  place  and 
into  one  half  their  natural  size,  and  with  that  long  trail 
■dragging  on  the  ground,  how  can  any  man  of  sense — who 
knows  that  life  is  made  up  of  u.se,  of  service,  of  work — take 
such  a partner  ? He  must  be  desperate  to  unite  himself  for 
life  with  such  a deformed,  fettered,  half-breathing  ornament. 
It  I were  in  the  matrimonial  market,  I might  marry  a woman 
that  had  but  one  arm,  or  one  eye,  or  no  eyes  at  all,  if  she 
suited  me  otherwise  ; but  so  long  as  God  permitted  me  to 
retain  my  senses,  I could  never  join  my.fortunes  with  those 
-of  a woman  with  a small  io^  isl. 

A small  waist!  I am  a physiologist,  and  know  what  a 
small  waist  means.  It  means  the  organs  of  the  abdomen 
jammed  down  into  the  pelvis  ; it  means  the  organs  of  the 
chest  stuffed  up  into  the  throat ; it  means  a weak  back  ; it 
means  a delicate,  nervous  invalid ; it  means  a suffering 
patient,  and  not  a vigorous  helpmate.  Tht  u>ands  of  men 
dare  not  venture,  because  they  wisely  fear  that,  instead  of  a 
helpmate,  they  will  get  an  invalid  to  take  care  of.  Besides 
this,  bad  health  in  you,  just  as  in  men,  makes  the  mind,  as 
well  as  the  body,  weak  and  efteminate.  You  have  no  power, 
no  magnetism.  I know  you  giggle  freely,  and  use  big  words, 
such  as  “splendid,”  “ awful,”  etc.;  but  this  does  not  deceive 
us  ; we  see  through  all  that.  The  fact  is,  you  are  superficial, 
affected  and  silly.  You  have  none  of  that  womanly  strength 
and  warmth  which  are  so  assuring  and  attractive  to  men. 

Why,  you  have  actually  become  so  childish  that  you 
refuse  to  wear  decent  mimes,  and  insist  upon  little  baby 
ones.  Instead  of  Helen,  Margaret  and  Elizabeth,  you  affect 
Nellie,  Maggie  and  Lizzie.  When  your  brothers  were  babies, 
you  called  them  Bobbie,  Dickie  and  Johnnie ; but  when  they 
grow  up  to  manhood,  they  would  have  no  more  of  that  silly 
trash,  if  you  please.  I know  a woman,  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  as  big  as  both  my  grandmothers  put  together,  who  in- 
sists upon  being  called  Kiltie,  when  her  real  name  is 
Catherine ; and  although  her  brain  is  big  enough  to  conduct 
affairs  of  State,  she  does  nothing  but  giggle,  cover  up  her 
face  with  her  fan;  aud  exclaim,  “Don’t,  now,  you  are  real 
mean.’'  How  can  a sensible  man  propose  a life  paituership 
•^to  such  a silly  goose  ? 

My  dear  girls,  if  you  would  get  husbands  and  sensible 
ones,  you  must  dress  in  plain,  neat,  becoming  garments,  and 
talk  like  sensible,  earnest  sisters.  You  say  you  don’t  care, 
you  wont  dress  to  please  men,  etc.  Then,  as  I said  in  open- 
ing this  sermon,  I am  not  speaking  to  you.  I am  speaking 
do  such  girls  as  want  husbands  and  would  like  to  know  how 


to  get  them.  You  say  that  the  most  sensible  men  are  crazy 
after  these  butterflies  of  fashion.  I beg  your  pardon,  it  is  not 
so.  Occasionally,  evA  a brilliant  man  may  marry  a silly, 
weak  woman.  But  to  say,  as  I have  heard  women  say  a 
hundred  times,  that  the  most  sensible  men  marry  women 
without  sense,  is  simply  absurd.  Nineteen  times  in  twenty, 
sensible  men  choose  sensible  women.  I grant  you  that  in 
company  men  are  very  likely  to  gabble  and  toy  with  these 
over-dressed  and  forward  creatures  ; but  as  to  going  to  the 
altar  with  them,  they  beg  to  be  excused. 

Thirdly  Among  the  men  in  the  matrimonial  market,  only 
a very  small  number  are  rich ; and  in  America  these  very 
rarely  make  good  husbands.  But  the  number  of  those  who 
are  beginning  life,  ivho  are  filled  with  a noble  ambition,  who 
have  a future,  is  very  large.  These  are  worth  having.  But 
such  will  not,  dare  not,  ask  you  to  join  them  while  they  sec 
you  so  idle,  silly  and  gorgeously  attired. 

Let  them  see  that  you  are  industrious,  economical,  with 
habits  that  secure  health  and  strength,  that  your  life  is  ear- 
nest and  real,  that  you  are  willing  to  begin  at  the  beginning 
of  life  with  the  man  you  marry,  then  marriage  will  become 
the  rule,  and  not,  as  now  among  certain  classes,  the  excep- 
tion. Ah,  if  ever  the  time  shall  come  when  young  women 
have  occupations,  and  can  sustain  a healthy,  dignified  attitude 
toward  men, — if  ever  the  time  shall  come  when  women  are 
not  such  pitiful  dependents,  then  marriage  will  become 
universal,  and  we  shall  all  be  happier,  better  and  nobler. 

I hear  some  plucky,  spirited  young  woman  exclaim  ; 

“ That  is  all  very  well.  No  doubt  your  sermon,  as  you 
call  it,  contains  a good  deal  of  truth ; but  how  about  the 
young  men  who  spend  their  time  drinking,  smoking,  loafing 
about  club-houses,  and  running  after  strange  women?  I 
suppose  you  think  they  are  perfect  angels.” 

My  dear  friend,  have  I said  anything  in  this  sermon,  or 
do  I say  anything  in  this  book  which  leads  you  to  su|>pose 
that  I think  men  better  than  women  ? It  is  because  I 
believe  that  in  the  constitution  of  the  race,  you  are  flic 
fountain-head  of  social,  moral  and  religious  influence,  that  1 
come  directly  to  you.  My  mother  taught  me  long  ago,  the 
great  moral  superiority  of  woman.  She  taught  me  that  most 
of  the  good  and  pure  in  this  world  comes  from  women. 

So  far  from  thinking  that  man  is  an  angel,  and  woman  is 
nothing,  and  a bad  nothing,  the  strongest  article  in  my 
religious  creed  is,  that  when  woman  has  been  redeemed  from 
the  shilly-shally,  lace,  ribbon  and  feather  life  into  which  she 
has  so  unhappily  drifted — when  woman  shall  be  restored  to 
herself — she  will  be  strong  enough  to  take  us  men  in  her 
ar.ms  and  carry  us  to  heaven. 

I beg  you  will  not  suppose  that  in  my  criticisms  upon 
woman,  I am  prompted  by  the  belief  that  she  needs  special 
exhortation  on  her  own  account.  I appeal  to  her  on  account 
of  us  all,  believing  that  the  most  direct  and  effective  way  to 
redeem  the  race  is  to  induce  woman  to  lay  aside  every  weight 
and  the  special  sins  that  beset  her,  and  to  run  the  race  with 
the  highest  womanly  heroism. — From  Dio  Lewis'  work,  Onr. 
Girls  ’’ 


A Touching  Incident. 

A mother’s  love  is  deep,  abiding,  and  peculiar.  The  child, 
as  soon  as  born,  is  taken  up  into  her  tenderest  and  most  gener- 
ous sympathies,  and  lives,  as  it  were,  a part  of  herself.  This 
peculiar  affection  is  as  extensive  as  the  race,  for  it  is  found 
among  savage  as  well  as  civilized  peoples.  This  affection 
was  strikingly  manifested  by  an  Indian  woman  who  had  lost 
her  child.  Unable  to  find  her  own  child,  she  entered  the 
home  of  a white  family,  and,  taking  in  her  arms  the  pretty 
baby,  lavished  upon  it  her  weaith  of  treasured  sympathies 
The  mother  was  surprised  at  the  peculiar  exibition,  aud  sprang 
forward  to  rescue  her  chila  when  the  poor  Indian  gathered  up 
her  blanket  as  one  would  a sick  child,  and.  after  clasping  in 
in  her  arms,  uttered  a low.  mournful  cry.  Tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks  as  the  white  mother  put  her  pretty  babe  back  into 
the  Indian’s  arms.  She  passed  her  hands  over  it  very  ten- 
derly and  gratefully,  and  departed.  In  a week  she  came 
again,  bringing  a peck  of  ripe  wild  plums,  and  the  next  time 
two  buffalo  tongues.  She  asked  permission,  by  signs,  to  kiss 
the  baby,  and  it  was  granted.  Then  she  departed,  and,  ucyec 
came  again. 
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Domineering  Husbands 
In  the  good  old  times  which  have  now  happil)'  passed 
away,  the  wife  was  considered  little  else  than  a chattel  of 
the  husband.  At  least  that  was  almost,  if  not  altogether,  the 
.statics  she  held  in  law,  though  her  lord  and  master  might, 
out  of  the  natural  or  acquired  goodness  of  Lis  heart,  condescend 
to  treat  her  as  an  equal  and  companion.  Still  this  was  always 
out  of  his  mere  good  nature.  She  liad  no  absolute  right  to 
it.  It  was  like  a social  work  of  supererogation  on  his  part. 
He  was  the  head  of  the  wife — as  indeed  in  a measure  he  has 
a right  to  be,  and  the  wrong  thus  would  be,  and  is,  when 
the  case  is  any  otherwise ; and  being  such  he  did  most  of 
the  thinking  that  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  household 
economies.  This  thinking  may  have  been  of  a quite  indiffer- 
ent quality,  and  not  by  any  means  a perennial  spring  in 
the  matter  of  quantity  either,  but  it  was  Aw,  and  therefore  it 
had  to  do.  The  domineering  husband  of  the  present  day 
is  essentally  the  same  creature  as  his  tyrannical  progenitor 
of  400  years  ago.  His  nature  remains  the  same,  circumstances 
alone  have  changed.  He  is  still  at  heart  something  of  a 
bully,  and  not  a little  of  a tyrant.  Some  wives  have  a hard 
time  of  it  with  fellows  like  these.  They  are  not  long  married 
before  tiieir  eyes  are  opened  to  the  fact  that  they  are  joined 
for  life  to  a pigheaded  domineering  tyrant  who  values  his 
own  opinions  only  a little  less  than  his  own  precious  person- 
ality. Husbands  like  these  will  crush  any  woman  that 
has’t  got  more  than  usually  good  stuff  in  her.  It  is  my  this, 
my  that,  my  the  t’other  thing  with  her  good  man,  from  day 
light  to  dark.  His  own  opinion,  when  once  he  has  adopted 
it,  must  override  every  other.  He  is  mulish  and  obstinate  to 
an  insufferable  extent  very  often,  and  thinks  it  a shame  to 
him  to  take  advice  from  a woman.  His  wife  must  be  his 
humble  servant,  for  he  married  her  not  so  much  for  her  sake 
as  for  his  own.  Such  a man  as  this  very  often  comes  home 
to  wreak  his  ill-nature  on  his  poor  victim  who  awaits  him, 
and  has  no  resource  but  to  bear  it  as  quietly  as  she  can,  if 
she  hasn’t  fire  sind  spirit  enough  to  give  him  as  good  as  she 
gets.  If  she  does  this  once  or  twice  she  will  perhaps  find 
her  lot  get  easier,  for  men  like  these  h ive  not  seldom  a good 
deal  of  the  coward  in  their  dispositi  >n,  and  don’t  care  to 
meddle  with  those  whom  they  fanjy  may  have  the  power 
and  will  to  pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin.  So  they  will 
generally  calm  down  if  boldly  met,  and  given  to  understand 
that  they  will  get  of  what  they  are  so  ready  to  give  to  others. 


Tired  Mothers. 

If  there  is  any  class  of  persons  who  need  tenderness  and 
■encouiagement  it  is  the  tired  mothers ; weary  limbs,  sad 
hearts,  puzzled  brains,  all  attest  to  the  fact.  There  ought  to 
be  specified  privileges  granted  to  tired  mothers  as  much  as 
to  invalids.  Those  who  have  passed  through  this  trying 
ordeal  know  how  to  sympathize,  know  how  to  excuse  many 
of  the  shortcomings  of  those  who  are  passing  through  the 
narrow  gateways,  the  thorny  paths  and  rough  highways, 
where  temptation  holds  high  revelry,  and  the  angel  of  peace 
sits  in  shadow. 

Tired  mothers  I Always  anxiou.s,  scheming,  planning 
and  economizing  how  they  can  manage  every  detail  of  dom- 
estic life  with  least  expense,  for  children  are  such  a drain 
upon  the  resources  of  one’s  time,  heart  and  pocket. 

Mothers  doing  double  work,  triple  work  themselves,  to 
save  for  this,  or  that,  until  the  nerves  are  strained  and  shat- 
tered to  a degree  unbearable  to  themselves,  and  particularly 
offensive  to  others.  Let  me  entreat  you,  fathers  and  hus- 
bands, deal  gently  with  the  wife  and  mother ; cheer  and 
•brighten  her  life  by  all  the  means  in  your  power,  for  she 
.needs  your  help  in  many  ways  to  buoy  her  up  and  sustain 
her,  that  she  may  be  nerved  with  fresh  vigor  to  impart  to 
the  little  ones  who  are  a constant  drain  upon  her  life  and 
energies. 


Husbands  and  Wives. — A good  husband  makes  a good 
wife.  Some  men  can  neither  do  without  wives  nor  with 
them  ; they  are  wretched  alone  in  what  is  called  single  bless- 
edness, and  they  make  their  homes  miserable  when  they  get 
married ; they  are  like  Tompkin’s  dog,  which  could  not  bear 
to-be  loose,  and  howled  when  it  was  tied  up.  Happy  bach- 
elors are  likely  to  be  happy  husbands,  and  a happy  husband 
is^the  happiest  of  men.  A well-matched  couple  carry  a joy- 


ful life  between  them,  as  the  two  spies  carry  the  cluster  of 
Eshcol.  They  are  a brace  of  birds  of  Paradise.  They  multi- 
ply their  joys  by  sharing  them,  and  lessjn  their  troubles  by 
dividing  them.  This  is  fine  arithmetic.  The  wagon  of  care 
rolls  lightly  along  as  they  pull  together,  and  when  it  drags  a 
little  heavily,  or  there  is  a hitch  any-where,  they  love  each 
other  all  the  more,  and  so  lighten  the  labor. — Syurgeori'x 

John  Ploughman.  

Silent  Influence. 

We  are  touching  our  fellow-beings  on  all  sidi’S.  They 
are  effected  for  good  or  for  evil  by  what  we  are,  by  what  wc 
say  and  do,  even  by  what  we  think  and  feel.  May-flowers  in 
the  parlor  breathe  their  fragrance  through  the  atmosphere 
We  are  each  ot  us  as  silently  saturating  the  atmosphere 
about  us  with  the  subtle  aroma  of  our  character.  In  the 
family  circle,  besides  and  beyond  all  the  teaching,  the  daily 
life  of  each  parent  and  child  mysteriously  modifies  the  life 
of  every  person  in  the  household.  The  same  process  on  a 
wider  scale  is  going  on  through  the  community.  No  man 
liveth  to  himself  and  no  man  dieth  to  himself.  Others  arc 
built  up  and  strengthened  by  our  unconscious  deeds ; and 
others  may  be  wrenched  out  of  their  places  and  thrown  down 
by  our  unconscious  influence. — Congregationalisf. 


Too  Much  Salt. 

We  may  in  spiritual  things  disgust  and  repel  men  by  an 
excessive  and  unmixed  use  of  religious  conversation.  A 
pious,  but  very  refined  and  sensitive,  minister  recently  de- 
clared that  the  greatest  provocation  to  anger  and  intemperate 
speech  that  he  ever  encountered,  was  in  the  conduct  of  a 
rough  and  boisterous  Christian,  who  used  to  shout  at  him 
across  the  street,  or  in  the  cars,  or  wherever  he  chanced  to 
meet  him,  “Well,  brother,  how’s  your  soul!”  He  declared 
that  he  was  sometimes  afraid  of  backsliding  under  these 
greetings.  It  was  difficult,  no  doubt,  for  him  always  to  answer 
the  salutation  “ with  grace,”  and  the  reason  is  obvious.  This 
man’s  speech  was  not  delicately  seasoned  with  salt,  ft  was 
too  salt,  and  so  was  nauseous  and  intolerable,  and  produced 
disgust,  when  it  might,  if  fitly  seasoned,  have  proved  re- 
freshing. It  is  a great  art  to  temper  one’s  Christian  conver- 
sation exactly  to  the  occasion. 

The  “ gracious  words  ” that  proceeded  out  of  Christ’s 
mouth  were  as  wonderful  in  their  adaptation  to  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  their  utterances,  as  they  were  powerful  in 
their  relation  to  absolute  and  eternal  truth.  Modulated  from 
the  most  awful  vehemence  of  rebuke  to  the  delicate  silence 
that  only  wrote  upon  the  ground,  they  furnish  the  deepest 
theme  for  our  study  as  those  that  would  be  master.s  of  fitting- 
speech.  “ Seasoned  with  salt  ” — the  evenly  mingled  and 
thoroughly  transfused  grace  of  the  gospel ; that  flavor  of 
godliness  in  our  conversation  that  at  once  preserves  it  from 
the  corruption  of  “ foolish  talking  and  jesting  which  are  not 
convenient,”  and  from  the  vice  of  sanctimoniousness  and 
cant  which  are  not  palatable  even  to  Christians ; this  is 
what,  with  the  greatest  carefulness,  the  believer  should 
strive  after.  But  our  chief  anxiety  should  be  that  the  savor 
of  godliness  should  never  be  absent  from  our  conversation — 
that  it  should  so  permeate  and  sanctify  our  speech  that, 
saying  much  or  saying  little,  there  should  be  that  which 
should  indicate  that  we  had  been  with  Jesus  and  learned  of 
him. — £>r.  Gordon.  

Never  Get  Anory. — It  does  no  good : some  sins  have  a 
seeming  recompensation  or  apology,  a present  gratification  of 
some  sort ; but  anger  has  none.  A man  feels  no  better  for  it. 
It  is  really  a torment ; and  when  the  storm  of  passion  has 
cleared  away,  it  leaves  one  to  see  that  he  has  been  a fool,  and 
that  he  has  also  made  himself  a fool  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
Who  thinks  well  of  an  ill-natured,  churlish  man,  who  has 
to  be  approached  in  the  most  guarded  and  cautious  way 
Who  wishes  him  for  a partner  in  busines-s,  or  a neighbour? 
He  keeps  all  about  him  in  nearly  the  same  state  of  mind  as 
if  they  were  living  near  a hornet’s  nest  or  a rabid  animal . 
An  angry  man  adds  nothing  to  the  welfare  of  society.  He 
may  do  some  good,  but  more  hurt.  Heated  passion  makes 
him  a firebrand,  and  it  is  a wonder  if  he  does  not  kindle  flames 
of  discord  on  every  hand.  He  is  a bad  element  in  any  com- 
munity, and  his  removal  would  furnish  occasion  for  a day  of 
thanksgiving.  Since,  then,  anger  is  useless,  needless,  and 
without  apology,  why  should  it  be  indulged  in. 
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circulation  of  the  Family  Circle.  Let  each  subscriber  please 
try  to  get  one  more  to  subscribe.  It  will  help  us  wonderfully. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  in  3,  2 or  1 cent  postage 
stamps,  when  paper  money  is  not  at  hand. 

To  any  one  renewing  his  or  her  subscription  and  sending 
another,  with  $1.00,  we  will  send  (free  of  postage)  “GEMS  OF 
FANCY  COOKERY,”  containing  many  ofthe  choicest  recipes 
heretofore  published. 

AGENTS  WANTED, 

To  whom  an  unusually  large  commission  will  be  given,  including 
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VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  : 

A fine  Gold  Watch  to  the  Agent  who  sends  in  the  most  paid  sub- 
scriptions. 
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A Gold  Pencil  Case>  or  a Fountain  Pen  valued  at  $4,  to  the  third 
best. 

These  or  similar  premiums  will  be  given  again  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  volume. 


Subscribers  changing  their  residence  will  please  send  us  a card 
promptly,  informing  us  of  their  change  of  address,  giving  their  formen 
as  well  as  their  new  address ; as  papers  are  frequently  sent  back  to  us 
marked ; “ removed,”  ‘‘  not  found,”  “ vacant  house,”  “ not  called  for,” 
4c-  We  are  anxious  to  have  all  our  subscribers  receive  their  papers 
regularly,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  by  mailing 
correctly  to  the  address  given  us. 


LUNCH  FOR  THE  HARVESTERS. 

The  beautiful  engraving  in  this  number  represents  a 
harvest  scene.  The  little  girl  just  emerging  from  the  path 
through  the  golden  grain,  carrying  her  basket  of  refreshments 
and  the  jug  of  water  or  milk  perhaps,  reminds  us  of  the 
healthful  toil  of  bygone  days ; and  whatever  may  be  the 
opinions  of  hygienists  as  to  the  propriety  of  five  meals  a day, 
we  certainly  did  enjoy  the  doughnuts,  berry  pie  and  lemon- 
ade with  which  we  were  regaled  between  meals  in  the  har- 
vest field,  while  earning  our  pocket  money  during  college 
vacation. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


Sunshine  and  Health. 

The  sun’s  rays  possess  a subtle  influence  potent  for  the 
accomplishment  of  many  of  the  most  marvellous  of  Nature’s 
processes.  Not  the  least  striking  of  its  effects  is  its  influence 
upon  the  human  system.  A recent  writer  says  : — 

“ Sir  David  Brewster  has  justly  called  sunlight  ‘ the  very 
life-blood  of  Nature,’  The  ancients  worshiped  the  sun  as 
Apollo,  and  also  made  him  god  of  the  healing  art.  They  had 
their  sunny  terraces  on  the  tops  of  their  dwellings,  where  they 
could  bask  and  bathe  in  the  healthful,  life-giving  sunshine. 
The  pathological  importance  of  this  agent  is  admitted,  the- 
oretically, by  all  intelligent  persons.  There  are,  indeed, 
ignorant  people  who  make  their  homes  as  dark  as  their 
minds ; who  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  because  the  ad- 
mission of  light  into  either  their  brains  or  their  dwellings 
would  reveal  much  of  rubbish  and  dirt.  But  people  are  get- 
ting more  correct  views,  and  beginning  to  welcome  light  of 
all  kinds  as  a gift  of  God,  who  is  the  Father  of  lights. 

“ The  dynamic  value  of  sunshine  is  emphasized  by  the 
Italian  proverb,  ‘ Where  light  is  not  permitted  to  go,  the 
doctor  will  have  to  go.’  The  stimulus  of  light  is  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  proper  oxygenation  of  human  blood,  and  to 
vigor  of  health,  as  it  is  to  the  germinal  life  of  the  vegetable, 
or  the  development  of  animal  spawn.  The  transformation 
of  a tadpole,  which  Dr.  Hammond  accomplished  in  fifteen 
days  in  sunlight,  would  not  be  completed  in  darkness  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  days.  Various  animals,  from  the 
rabbit  to  the  cow,  have  developed  tubercles,  simply  by  de- 
priving them  of  sunlight.  Dr.  Kane,  the  Arctic  explorer, 
tells  with  what  anxiety  he  and  his  ghastly  company  watched 


the  sun’s  return  to  bring,  as  he  said,  its  ‘ blessed  medicine  ’ 
to  those  pale  and  wasted  sufferers.  Cretinism,  or  idiocy, 
atrophy  of  the  limbs,  and  other  diseases  are  common  where 
God’s  healing  sunshine  is  shut  out. 

“ The  imperial  surgeon  of  the  Russian  service.  Sir  James 
Willie,  at  St.  Petersburg,  says  that  there  were  three  times  as 
many  cases  of  sickness  on  the  shaded  side  of  the  militarj'- 
barracks  as  on  the  sunny  side,  though  the  air,  food  and  dis- 
cipline were  the  same.  Florence  Nightingale,  Baron  Dapuy- 
tren,  and  other  eminent  authorities,  join  their  testimony  to 
the  influence  of  this  potent  agent  in  healing  the  sick,  as  well 
as  in  preserving  the  health  of  the  well.  Pure  air  and  ex- 
ercise are  invaluable,  but,  as  Dr.  Willard  said  before  the 
Legislature,  ‘ The  triad  is  inseparable.  The  absence  of  sun- 
light will  originate  disease.’  ” 


Night  Air. 

Before  we  can  hope  to  fight  consumption  with  any  chance 
of  success,  we  have  to  get  rid  of  the  night-air  superstition. 
Like  the  dread  of  cold  water,  raw  fruit,  etc.,  it  is  founded  on 
mistrust  of  our  instincts.  It  is  probably  the  most  prolific 
single  cause  of  impaired  health  even  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  our  enlightened  age,  though  its  absurdity  rivals 
the  grossest  delusions  of  the  witchcraft  era.  The  subjection 
of  holy  reason  to  hearsays  could  hardly  go  further.  “ Beware 
of  the  night-wind ; be  sure  and  close  your  windows  after 
dark  ! ” In  other  words,  beware  of  God’s  free  air  ; be  sure 
and  infect  your  lungs  with  the  stagnant,  azotized,  and  offen- 
sive atmosphere  of  your  bed-room.  In  other  words,  beware- 
of  the  rock  spring ; stick  to  sewerage.  Is  night  air  injurious  ?' 
Since  the  day  of  creation,  that  air  has  been  breathed  with 
impunity  by  millions  of  different  animals — tender,  delicate 
creatures,  some  of  them — fawns,  lambs,  and  young  birds. 
The  moist  night  air  of  the  tropical  forests  is  breathed  with 
impunity  by  our  next  relatives,  the  anthropoid  apes — the 
same  apes  that  soon  perish  with  consumption  in  the  close 
though  generally  well-warmed  atmosphere  of  our  northern 
menageries.  Thousands  of  soldiers,  hunters,  and  lumber- 
men sleep  every  night  in  tents  and  open  sheds  without  the 
least  injurious  consequences  ; men  in  the  last  stage  of  con- 
sumption have  recovered  by  adopting  a semi-savage  mode  of 
life,  and  camping  out-doors  iu  all  but  the  stormiest  nights. 
Is  it  the  draught  you  fear,  or  the  contrast  of  temperature  ? 
Blacksmiths  and  railroad  conductors  seems  to  thrive  under 
such  influences.  Draught  ? Have  you  never  seen  boys 
skating  in  the  teeth  of  a snow-storm  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
miles  an  hour?  “ They  counteract  the  effect  of  the  cold  air 
by  vigorous  exercise.”  Is  there  no  other  way  of  keeping 
warm  ? Does  the  north  wind  damage  the  fine  lady  sitting 
motionless  in  her  sleigh,  or  the  helmsman  of  a storm -tossed 
vessel  ? It  cannot  be  the  inclemency  of  the  open  air  for, 
even  in  sweltering  summer  nights,  the  sweet  south  wind, 
blessed  by  all  creatures  that  draw  the  breath  of  life,  brings 
no  relief  to  the  victim  of  aerophobia.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
families  who  have  freed  themselves  from  the  curse  of  that 
superstition  can  live  out  and  out  healthier  in  the  heart  of  a 
great  city  than  its  slaves  on  the  airiest  highland  of  the 
southern  Apennines. — Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Contagion  is  largely  propagated  by  means  of  the  clothing, 
and  clothing  is  best  disinfected  by  heat.  No  form  ot  con- 
tagion can  withstand  a dry  heat  of  220  degrees.  The  clothing 
should  be  placed  in  a box  or  a closet  maintained  at  that 
temperature  for  perhaps  an  hour.  Carbolic  acid  will  not 
destroy  the  effect  of  vaccine  virus  but  for  the  time  being. 

Cure  for  Diphtheria. — An  Austrian  claims  a reward 
offered  for  a certain  cure  for  diphtheria.  He  claims  to  have 
long  used  it  privately  with  great  success.  He  puts  four 
drops  of  sulphuric  acid  in  three-fourths  of  a tumbler  of 
water,  for  an  adult ; for  children,  less,  according  to  age.  The 
intervals  of  taking  the  doses  are  not  stated,  nor  is  much  ac- 
curacy important.  This  coagulates  the  membrane  so  that  it 
is  coughed  out.  This  seems  allied  to  the  dry- sulphur  treat- 
ment often  recommended,  and  is  worth  trying. 

All  experience  goes  to  show  that  people  are  far  more 
liable  to  contract  disease  or  contagious  fevers  on  an  empty 
than  with  a full  stomach. 
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A Sailor’s  Story  About  Alcohol. 

I’ve  been  fourteen  years  a sailor,  and  I’ve  found  that  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  I could  get  along  as  well  without  al- 
coholic liquors  as  with  them,  and  better  too. 

Some  years  ago,  when  we  lay  in  Jamaica,  several  of  us 
were  sick  with  the  fever,  and  among  the  rest,  the  second 
mate.  The  doctor  had  been  giving  him  brandy  to  keep  him 
up,  but  I thought  it  was  a queer  kind  of  “ keeping  up.” 
Why,  you  see  it  stands  to  reason,  that  if  you  heap  fuel  on 
the  fire,  it  will  burn  the  faster,  and  putting  the  brandy  to  a 
fever  is  just  the  same  kind  of  a thing.  Brandy  is  more  than 
half  alcohol,  you  know. 

Well,  the  doctor  gave  him  up,  and  I was  set  to  watch 
with  him.  No  medicine  was  left,  for  it  was  of  no  use.  No- 
thing would  help  him,  and  I had  my  directions  what  to  do 
with  the  body  when  he  was  dead.  Toward  midnight  he  asked 
for  water.  I got  him  the  coolest  I could  find,  and  all  he 
wanted,  and  if  you’ll  believe  me,  in  less  than  three  hours  he 
drank  three  gallons.  The  sweat  rolled  off  from  him  like 
rain.  Then  he  sank  off,  and  I thought  sure  he  was  gone ; 
but  he  was  sleeping,  and  as  sweetly  as  a child.  In  the 
morning,  when  the  doctor  came,  he  asked  what  time  the 
mate  died. 

“ Won't  you  go  in  and  look  at  him  ?”  I said. 

He  went  in  and  took  the  mate’s  hand.  “ Why,”  said  he, 

“ the  man  is  not  dead  ! He’s  alive  and  doing  well ! What 
have  you  been  giving  him  ? ” 

“ Water,  simply  water,  and  all  he  wanted  of  it ! ” said  I. 

I do  n’t  know  as  the  doctor  learned  anything  from  that, 
but  I did,  and  now  no  doctor  puts  alcohol  down  me  or  any 
of  my  folks,  for  a fever,  I can  tell  you ! I am  a plain,  un- 
lettered man,  but  I know  too  much  to  let  any  doctor  burn 
me  up  with  alcohol. — Selected. 


Vital  Facts. 

The  majority  of  mankind  need  no  caution  against  over- 
work. Where  overwork  kills  one,  the  want  of  work  kills  ten, 
the  fires  of  passion  consume  twenty,  and  sinful  indulgence 
destroys  fifty.  In  cases  where  work  seems  to  undermine 
health,  it  is  not  as  often  that  the  labor  is  excessive,  as  the 
.■spirit  and  faulty  way  in  which  it  is  performed.  Labor  to  be 
permanently  endurable,  must  be  healthy  ; that  is,  it  must  be 
adapted  to  the  mental  and  physical  capacities  of  the  worker, 
and  especially  if  brain  labor,  it  must  be  pleasing. 

The  healthiest  men  we  know  are  those  who  do  not  work 
the  hardest,  but  who  do  the  most  work.  There  is  no 
paradox  about  this.  Every  business  man  sees  among  his 
employees  examples  of  men  who  work  hard,  yet  accomplish 
little,  and  of  others  who  easily  accomplish  much. 

How  is  this  to  be  explained  ? Much  is  attributed  to  the 
want  of  system  on  the  part  of  the  inefficient,  more  to  the  want 
of  the  proper  spirit.  Nervous  irritability  is  the  great  weak- 
ness of  American  character.  It  is  the  sharp  grit  which  aggra- 
vates friction,  and  cuts  out  the  bearing  of  the  entire  human 
machine.  Nine  out  of  every  ten  men  we  meet  are  in  a 
chronic  state  of  annoyance.  The  least  untoward  thing  sets 
them  in  a state  of  ferment.  Impatience  is  the  poison  that 
heats  the  blood  and  ruins  the  stoma-h  much  more  often  than 
excess  of  pepper  and  mustard. 

The  machinist,  when  he  finds  his  machinery  squeaking, 
applies  the  oil;  if  the  bearings  have  become  so  hot  as  to 
endanger  the  work.s,  he  stops  and  allows  them  to  cool.  The 
human  machine  should  be  treated  in  like  manner.  It  should 
be  kept  well  oiled  and  cool. 

What  is  the  oil  that  will  stop  the  squeaking — the  lubricator 
that  will  keep  the  machinery  from  heating?  Dickens  has 
given  ns  the  formula  in  the  words  of  his  inimitable  Mark. 
Tapley  : “Keep  Jolly.” 

A very  curious  and  interesting  table  might  be  made  by 
a thoughtful  physiologist  and  hygienist  showing  each  person 
where  his  strength  goes. 

Suppose  we  represent  the  full  working  force  of  a strong, 
healthy  man  by  100,  and  the  entire  absence  of  force,  leaving 
him  lying  flat  on  his  back  helpless,  by  0. 

Now  let  us  see  how  many  a man’s  account  would  stand. 

Spent  in  digesting  a big  dinner,  which  the  body  did  not 
need,  50. 

Spent  in  hesitation,  doubt  and  uncertainty,  20. 


Total,  70. 

Left  for  practical  and  useful  purposes,  only  .30 — less  than 
one  third. 

Sometimes  there  would  be  a draft  on  the  original  capital 
of  considerable,  so  that  there  would  not  be  enough  to  keep 
the  body  warm  nor  the  food  well  digested,  or  the  muscles 
plump  and  full,  or  the  hearing  acute,  or  the  eyes  keen  and 
bright,  or  the  brain  thoughtful  and  active. 

Very  often  a single  debauche  would  use  up  the  entire 
available  power  of  the  whole  system  for  an  entire  week  or 
month. 

Spent  in  getting  rid  of  several  drinks  of  wine  and  brandy 
40. 

Spent  in  smoking  six  cigars,  20. 

Spent  in  keeping  awake  all  night  at  a spree,  45. 

Spent  in  breathing  bad  air,  35. 

Spent  in  cheating  a neigbour  out  of  f30.00  in  a business 
transaction,  50. 

Spent  in  reading  worthless  books  and  newspapers,  15. 


Aids  to  Health. — Temperance,  early  rising,  and  sponging 
the  whole  of  the  body  every  morning,  either  with  tepid  or 
cold  water,  are  preventives  of  cold,  provocatives  of  health, 
helps  to  longevity  and  sharpeners  of  the  intellect.  “ The 
method  by  which,”  says  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  “T  preserve 
my  own  health,  are  temperence,  early  rising  and  sponging 
the  body  every  morning  with  cold  water  immediately  after 
getting  out  of  bed,  a practice  which  I have  adopted  for  thirty 
years,  and  although  I go  from  the  hot  threatre  into  the  wards 
of  the  hospital  on  the  severest  winter  nights  with  merely 
silk  stockings  on  my  legs,  I scarcely  ever  had  a cold.” 


An  Ohio  doctor  cured  himself  of  small-pox  by  eating 
lemons,  and  declares  that  it  is  a specific  for  the  disease 


HINTS  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Breaki'ast  Dishes. — There  is  no  doubt  that  we  should 
greatly  1 enefit  by  breakfasts  made  of  some  cereal ; of  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  corn,  or  even  rice,  combined  with  milk  or  water, 
flavored  with  a little  spice  and  sweetened  with  molasses  or 
sugar.  These  breakfasts  are  always  digestible  and  nourish- 
ing. A porridge  of  whole  meal,  or  oatmeal  or  hominy,  or 
rice,  made  with  milk,  or  milk  and  water,  or  water  alone,  will 
give  sufficient  nourishment  to  various  workers.  The  wheat 
and  oats  will  give  strength  to  heavy,  the  corn  and  rice  to 
light  workers. 


To  Make  Steak  Tender. — Miss  Corson’s  plan  is  to  put  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  salad  oil,  one  tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  well 
mixed  together,  on  a large,  flat  dish,  and  on  this  lay  the 
steak.  Salt  must  never  be  put  on  steak  before  it  is  cooked. 
The  steak  must  lie  on  this  tender-making  mixture  for  at  least 
half  an  hour  to  a side,  and  Miss  Corson  gives  her  word  for  it 
that  the  toughest  round  steak  will  succumb,  and  seem  like 
porter-house  of  the  most  delightful  cut. 


To  Steam  Rice. — It  is  quite  an  art  to  steam  rice  well. 
Wash  the  rice  once  in  water;  place  it  in  the  saucepan  with 
enough  warm  water  to  cover,  and  put  it  on  the  stove, 
so  that  it  does  not  actually  boil,  but  only  simmers.  When 
the  water  is  soaked  up,  add  more,  and  repeat  this  again  and 
again  till  the  rice  is  done  and  every  grain  comes  out  like  a 
pearl.  It  must  not  be  a squashed  mass. 


Cannino  Tomatoes. — The  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  way 
of  canning  tomatoes,  is  to  put  them  up  in  stone  jugs,  as 
follows ; Cook  the  tomatoes  exactly  as  you  would  for  the 
table ; but  put  in  no  seasoning  whatever.  Heat  the  jug  and 
pour  the  tomatoes  into  it  while  hot,  of  course,  however, hav- 
ing first  coosed  them  thoroughly.  Be  careful  to  seal  well, 
and  keep  them  in  a cool  dry  place,  though  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  freeze,  and  they  will  come  out  next  Summer  as 
fresh  as  you  could  desire  them. 


Pickled  Peaches. — Take  six  pounds  of  peaches  to  thneof 
sugar,  and  one  quart  of  vinegar,  put  a clove  in  one  end  of 
each  peach  and  a bit  of  cinnamon  in  the  other. 
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Pickled  Red  Cabbage. — Slice  your  cabbage,  cover  it  with 
salt,  and  let  it  lie  two  days.  Then  drain  it  and  put  it  in  a 
pan,  cover  it  with  vinegar,  and  spice  to  your  taste.  Give  it  a 
scald,  and,  when  it  is  cold  put  it  in  your  jars  and  tie  close  up. 


Pot  Pie. — Make  the  following  crust.  A quart  of  flour, 
half  a pint  of  milk,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  two  teaspoons 
of  cream  tartar  which  should  be  put  dry  into  the  flour ; and 
one  teaspoon  of  soda  put  into  the  milk.  Mix  well  together, 
and  drop  into  your  chicken,  or  veal,  or  beef  stew,  when  it  is 
boiling. 


Almond  Custard. — Put  a quart  of  cream  into  a pan,  with  a 
stick  of  cinnamon  and  a blade  or  two  of  mace  ; boil  it  and 
let  it  cool,  blanch  two  ounces  of  almonds,  beat  them  fine  in  a 
mortar,  with  a tittle  rose  water  : if  you  like  a ratifia  taste,  put 
in  a few  apricot  kernels,  or  bitter  almonds,  mix  them  with 
your  cream,  and  sweeten  it  to  your  taste.  Set  it  on  a slow 
fire,  keep  stirring  it  till  it  is  pretty  thick,  but  do  not  let  it 
boil,  as  it  will  curdle  if  you  do.  Pour  it  into  your  cups,  and 
let  it  cool. 


Ge->man  Muffins. — Mix  a quart  of  wheat  flour  with  a pint 
and  a half  of  milk  a little  warm,  half  a teacup  of  yea.st,  two 
eggs,  well  beaten,  a teaspoon  of  salt,  and  two  tablespoons  of 
melted  butter.  Set  the  batter  in  a warm  place  to  rise,  and 
when  it  has  risen  butter  your  muffin  cups,  and  bake  your 
muffins  quickly. 


Gold  Cake. — A pound  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  sugar,  six 
ounces  of  butter,  the  yolks  of  seven  eggs,  the  rind  and  juice 
of  one  lemon.  Beat  the  butter  and  sugar  together,  and  add 
the  yolks,  lemon,  flour,  one  half  teaspoon  of  soda,  one  of 
cream  of  tartar.  Bake  in  fl  it  pans,  and  ice  it  while  warm,  if 

possible.  

Wedding  Johnny  Cake. — A pint  of  sour  cream,  the  same 
of  sweet ,poda,  half  a cup  of  butter,  three  eggs,  a tablespoon  of 
salt,  same  of  soda,  one  quart  of  cornmeal,  a pint  of  flour,  a 
pint  of  raisins,  and  a pound  of  citron.  Bake  in  a large  pan 
for  an  hour.  It  is  delicious. 


Breakfast  Cakes. — To  make  warm  weather  breakfast 
cakes  take  one  cup  of  molasses,  one  cup  of  brown  sugar, 
nearly  one  cup  of  butter,  or  lard  and  butter  mixed,  one  cup 
of  sour  milk,  four  cups  of  flour,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  soda  (not 
heaping,  but  even  full),  one  teaspoonful  each  of  cinnamon, 
salt,  and  ginger,  one  egg;  bake  in  gims  tins.  These  will 
keep  well  for  a week. 


Goon  Pie  Crust  for  Dyspeptics. — Equal  parts  corn  meal, 
Graham  flour  and  white  flour  ; wet  up  with  sweet  cream, 
and  add  a little  salt ; bake  in  a hot  oven. 


To  Take  Out  Ink. — The  trouble  with  ink  stain  remedies 
generally  is  that,  beside  taking  out  the  ink,  they  also  take 
out  the  color  of  the  article  cleaned.  The  following  remedy 
is  free  from  that  objection.  To  half  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid 
add  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  when  it  is  nearly  dissolved, 
add  halt  an  ounce  of  citric  acid.  Rub  the  ink  stain  with  a 
bit  of  muslin  dipped  in  this  solution. 


Grecian  Cement. — Take  three  pints  of  ash,  three  of  clay, 
and  one  of  sand.  Mix  well  with  a little  water,  and  apply  it 
immediately.  In  a short  time  it  will  become  as  hard  as 
adamant.  — 

Mending  Broken  Vessels. — To  half  a pint  of  milk  put  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  vinegar  in  order  to  curdle  it ; separate 
the  curd  from  the  whey,  and  mix  the  whey  with  the  whites  of 
four  eggs,  beating  the  whole  well  together  ; when  mixed  add 
a little  quick  lime  through  a sieve  until  it  acquires  the  con- 
sistency of  a paste.  With  this  cement  broken  vessels  or 
cracks  can  be  repaired;  it  dries  quickly,  and  resists  the 
action  of  fire  and  water . 


Japanese  Cement  is  made  by  mixing  powdered  rice  with 
adittle  cold  water,  and  then  gradually  adding  boiling  water 
until  the  d isired  consistency  is  acquired,  care  being  taken 
to  keep  it  stirred.  Lastly,  boil  for  one  minute  in  a clean 
saucepan.  This  cement  is  very  strong  and  nearly  colorless. 


PARAGRAPHICAL  AND  HUMOROUS. 


The  Rebuke. 

A dandy  remarked  to  a lady, 

While  carelessly  lolling  at  ease, 

“ How  vain  and  insipid  are  woman. 

And  not  worth  the  trouble  to  please.” 

“I  vow  that  I never  shall  marry 
Till  wonders  unite  in  a lass  ; 

For  I never  love  any  one  better 
Than  the  one  I behold  in  the  glass.” 

The  lady  replied, — on  her  features 
A flicker  of  mischief  was  traced — 

“ I approve  of  your  good  resolution. 

But  cannot  admire  your  taste.’’ 

Ben  Wood  Davis. 


Protested  notes — Those  emanating  from  your  neighbor’s 
violin.  ' 


A police  justice  in  Syracuse  refused  to  punish  a man  who 
insulted  a woman  who  had  flirted  with  him.  “Virtuous  wo- 
men have  no  right  to  flirt,”  said  the  level-headed  old  man. 


The  estate  of  a rich  man  is  hallowed  ground  to  the  lawyers, 
and  they  will  travel  for  miles  to  prey  upon  it. 


A teacher  in  a Boston  Sunday-school  asked  his  class, 
“ AVho  were  the  publicans?"  referring  to  Christ's  eating  with 
“ publicans  and  sinners.”  From  five  or  six  small  boys  came 
at  once  the  ready  response,  “ Those  who  voted  for  Garfield.” 
And,  as  if  to  clinch  the  matter,  a little  seven-year-old  added, 
“ And  I am  a publican.” 


A member  of  the  Central  Club  said  last  night  that  he  was 
going  to  Mt.  Washington  by  advice  of  his  physician,  who 
thinks  the  “climbTit”  will  do  him  good. 


Hard  work  is  the  secret  of  success.  What  men  want  is 
not  so  much  talent,  but  purpose  and  energy.  “ Nothing  is 
impossible,”  says  Mirabeau.  “ to  a man  who  can  and  will. 
This  is  the  on’y  law  of  success.” 


“ Silence  is  golden  ” sometimes,  but  when  a fellow  fails  to 
respond  to  a dun  it  looks  more  like  brass. 


“.lohn,”  said  Dean  Ramsay,  “I’m  surjye  ken  that  a rollin’ 
stone  gathers  nae  morse  ?’’  “ Ay,”  rejoined  John,  “ that’s 

true;  but  can  }''e  teU  me  what  guid  the  morse  does  the 
stone  ?” 


A sleeper  is  one  who  sleeps ; a sleeper  is  also  a place 
where  a sleeper  can  sleep  ; and  a sleeper  is,  too,  a thing  over 
which  runs  the  sleeper  in  which  the  sleeper  sleeps,  so  that 
the  sleeper  in  the  sleeper  sleeps,  while  the  sleeper  runs  on, 
as  well  as  sometimes  leaps  off  the  track. — Wit  and  Wisdom. 


Young  ladies  and  elephants  attain  their  growth  at  18 
But  here  analogy  ceases.  One  trunk  is  enough  for  an 
elephant. 

How  THE  Quaker  Put  It. — An  improved  form  of.challeng 
to  a duel  is  the  following  Quaker  note  “ If  thou  wilt  ea 
twelve  unripe  apples  just  before  retiring  at  night,  I will  d 
the  same,  and  we  will  see  who  survives.” 


Queen  Victoria  had  a sincere  regard  for  Lord  Beaconsfield 
and  treated  him  with  marks  of  personal  friendship.  He  wa 
himself  proud  to  show,  the  London  World  says,  the  pretty 
valentines  he  received  every  year  with  the  signature  “ From 
your  affectionate  sovereign.”  Once,  it  is  related,  he  was 
asked  how  it  was  he  managed  to  be  such  a favorite  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  he  answered,  sententiously,  “ Well,  you  see,  I 
never  contradict  and  I sometimes  forget.” 
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His  First  Guest. — Scene.  At  a dinner  party  in  a rich 
bourgeois’  house.  Prosperous  advocate,  recounting  his  car- 
eer : “ When  I took  my  first  brief,  I was  excited  and  nerv- 

ous especially  as  my  client  was  a consummate  scoundrel — a 
bad  egg  any  way  you  took  him.  But  then  I was  beginning  my 
practice.  He  was  a man  of  good  family,  the  reputation  of 
which  would  have  been  fatally  tarnished  had  he  been  convicted 
so  I took  the  case  and  got  the  rascal  oft’.”  After  dinner  enters 
an  important  parsonage,  great  friend  of  the  host,  who  presents 
the  lawyer  to  him.  Great  personage  patronisingly : “ I do  not 
need  to  be  introduced  to  this  gentleman  ; I met  him  long  ago. 
In  fact,  I may  say  I gave  him  his  first  start  in  life.  I was 
his  first  client.” 


*•  Your  mind  is  in  a twilight  state,”  observed  the  good  man. 

You  cannot  differentiate  the  grains  of  mistrust  from  the 
molecules  of  a reasonable  confidence.  You  are  travelling  the 
border  land,  the  frontier  between  the  paradise  of  faith  and 
the  arctic  regions  of  incredulity.  You  are  an  agnostic.” 
“ Divil  a bit,”  .said  Pat,  with  mingled  amazement  and  indig- 
nation. “I’m  a Dimmycrat,  iveiy  inch  o’  me.” 


Bund  ! — Gentleman  to  his  rustic  servant ; 

“ Well,  Jean,  did  you  give  the  marquis  my  note  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir,  I gave  it  to  him,  but  there's  no  use  writing  him 
letters ; he  can’t  see  to  read  them.  He's  blind — blind  as  a bat ! 
“ Blind !” 

“ Yes,  sir,  blind.  Twice  he  asked  me  where  my  hat  was, 
and  I had  it  on  my  head  all  the  time.  Blind  as  a bat!” 


“ Eugenie,  Ecge.nie,  will  you  still  insist  on  wearing  the 
hair  of  another  women  upon  your  head “ Alphonse, 
Alphonse,  do  you  still  insist  upon  wearing  the  skin  of  an- 
other calf  upon  your  feet?’’ 


A Countryman  Astonished. 

“ Professor  ” E.  C.  Bassett,  of  this  city,  can  tell  many  inter- 
esting incidents  connected  with  his  experience  as  a psycholo- 
gist and  a ballooni.st,  but  he  was  never  taken  for  “ old  cloven- 
hoof  ” but  once.  This  was  on  Talcott  Mountain,  where  he  was 
making- a cup  of  “•  F rench”  coffee  by  the  road.  This  was  done 
by  pouring  a little  brandy  into  a cup  of  cold  coffee,  and  then 
setting  fire  to  it  While  he  was  so  employed,  a farmer  came 
jogging  by  in  his  wagon,  and  hauled  up  to  see  what  Bass- 
ett was  up  to.  The  latter  invited  the  old  man  to  take  some 
coffee.  'The  brandy  was  still  blazing,  but  the  more  brilliant 
blaze  of  noonday  sun  completely  obscured  the  flame.  The 
countryman  alighted,  and  asked  for  a match  with  which  to 
light  his  pipe. 

“ / don’t  use  matches,”  was  Bassett’s  answer,  “ Seel” 

And  Bassett  held  a piece  of  paper  over  the  cup  of  coffee, 
and  it  ignited  instantly.  He  turned  to  hand  the  light  to  the 
stranger,  and  saw  him  clambering  into  his  wagon. 

“ Get  up  !”  shouted  the  man  to  his  horse.  “ I never  dined 
with  the  devil,  and  I don’t  propose  to  begin."  And  he  drove 
furiously  away. — Hartford  Times. 


A few  years  since,  Colonel  R.  S.  Mackenzie,  Fourth  United 
States  Cavalry,  was  considered  the  next  candidate  for  ap- 
pointment of  brigadier-general  in  the  army,  but  about  that 
time  0874  or  1875)  another  wearer  of  the  silver  eagle  upon 
his  shoulder-straps  (Colonel  N.  A.  Miles,  Fifth  Infantry)  be- 
came prominent  as  a t-andidate  in  the  race  for  the  star  of  a 
brigadier-general,  with  great  prospect  of  winning  it.  In  Col- 
onel Mackenzie’s  reiriment  there  was  then  a grizzled  veteran. 
Captain  Napoleon  B McLaughlen  One  bright  starlight  night 
they  were  together  in  camp  on  a scout  upon  the  plains  in 
Texas.  Colonel  Mackenzie  was  walking  up  and  down  near 
his  tent,  in  his  nervous  manner,  snapping  his  fingers,  when 
suddenly  he  stopped,  and  gazed  intently  up  into  the  heavens. 
Captain  McLaughlen,  stepping  out  of  his  tent,  obseiwed  the 
•colonel  in  this  attitude,  and  remarked : 

“ What  are  you  looking  for,  colonel  ?” 

“ 0,  ’ replied  the  colonel,  carelessly,  “ I am  only  looking 
for  a star.” 

“ Colonel,”  replied  Captian  McLaughlen,  “ I fear  there’s 
Jfiies  between  you  and  that  star.” 

The  brigadier’s  star  is  flow  worn  by  General  Miles. 


A Dream  too  Big. 

One  day  Sir  William  .Tohnson,  the  Indian  agent  to  the 
Mohawk  country,  under  the  Colonial  Government,  was  un- 
packing some  clothing  brought  from  Ragland.  Hendrick,  a 
famous  Indian  chief,  was  present,  and  took  a strong  fancy  for 
an  embroidered  coat.  He  dared  not  ask  for  it,  but  the  next 
day  he  told  Johnson  a dream.  “Last  night,”  said  he,  “ tne 
dream  you  say,  ‘ Hendrick,  you’ve  been  good  friend;  now  1 
reward  you,’  and  you  gave  me  the  gold  coat.”  The  white 
man  pondered  a moment  and  tic  i said,  “ You  are  right;  the 
coat  is  yours.”  Not  long  afterward  Johnson  told  Hendrick 
he  had  been  dreaming.  “ And  what  did  my  white  brother 
dream?”  “That  you  took  me  by  the  hand  and  said,  ‘Sir 
William,  you  have  been  my  friend,  and  I will  show  you  my 
love  for  you ; I will  give  you  all  the  land  on  the  Great 
River  and  Canada  Creek.  The  Indian  was  amazed,  for  the 
tract  w'as  nearly  a hundred  thousand  acres  in  extent,  and 
very  choice  land.  But  he  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  generos- 
ity, and  finally  replied,  “ My  pale  brother,  the  land  is  yours  ; 
but,”  ho  added,  after  a long  pause,  “ Sir  William  we  won’t 
dream  any  more ; you  dream  too  big  for  me.”  The  o’.d 
chiefs  title  was  confirmed  by  the  British  Government,  ai.d 
the  land  was  long  known  as  the  Royal  Grant. 


Ashamed  of  His  Cigars. 

In  giving  his  experiences  as  a public  speaker,  Mr.  Gough, 
the  renowned  temperance  lecturer,  relates  an  incident  in 
which  he  encountered  an  embarrassment  which  he  could  not 
overcome  : — 

“ It  was  my  own  fault,  and  proved  a sharp  lesson  to  me. 

“ I was  engaged  to  address  a large  number  of  children 
in  the  afternoon,  the  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  lawn  back  of 
the  Baptist  church  in  Providence,  R I.  In  the  forenoon,  a 
friend  met  me  and  said, — 

“ ‘ I have  some  first-rate  cigars.  AVill  you  have  a few  ?’ 

“ ‘ No,  I thank  you.’ 

“ ‘ Do  take  half  a dozen.’ 

“ ‘ I have  nowhere  to  put  them.’ 

“ ' You  can  put  half  a dozen  in  your  pocket.’ 

“ ‘ I wore  a cap  in  those  days,  and  I put  the  cigars  into  it, 
and  at  the  appointed  time  I went  to  the  meeting.  I ascend- 
ed the  platform,  and  faced  an  audience  of  more  than  two 
thousand  children.  As  it  was  out  of  doors,  I kept  my  cap  on 
for  fear  of  taking  cold,  and  I forgot  all  about  the  cigars. 
Toward  the  close  of  my  speech  I became  more  in  earnest, 
and,  after  warning  the  boys  against  bad  company,  bad  habits, 
and  the  saloons,  I said, — 

“ ‘ Now,  boys,  let  us  give  three  rousing  cheers  for  tem- 
perance and  for  cold  water.  Now,  then,  three  cheers. 
Hurrah !’ 

“ And  taking  of  my  cap,  I waved  it  most  vigorously,  when 
aioay  went  the  cigars  right  into  the  midst  of  the  audience. 

“ The  remaining  cheers  were  very  faint,  and  were  nearly 
drowned  in  the  laughter  of  the  crowd.  I was  mortified  an! 
ashamed,  and  should  have  been  relieved  could  I have  sunk 
through  the  platform  out  of  sight.  My  feelings  were  still 
more  aggravated  by  a boy  coming  up  to  the  steps  of  the 
platform  with  one  of  those  dreadful  cigars,  says,  ‘ Here’s  one 
of  your  cigars,  Mr.  Gough.” 

Mr.  Gough  has  long  since  discarded  the  use  of  tobacco, 
and  would  doubtless  now  consider  it  extremel>  inconsistent 
to  warn  others  against  the  power  of  evil  habits,  while  con- 
stantly indulging  his  own  appetite  in  that  most  foolish 
prac+ice — smoking. 


A Q-irl  Wh.0  Swept  the  Corners- 
There  is  a story,  of  no  very  ancient  date,  of  a servant 
girl  who  came  to  see  her  spiritual  adviser,  and  informed  him 
that  she  considered  herself  converted.  The  minister  asked 
her  by  what  signs  she  was  made  aware  of  the  inward  change 
she  spoke  of.  She  replied  that  she  now  swept  out  all  the 
corners  of  the  rooms  intrusted  to  her  care.  On  being  further 
questioned  as  to  the  performance  of  her  daily  duties,  it  soon, 
became  apparent  that  there  was  still  great  room  for  improve- 
ment in  matters  of  cleanliness ; so  she  was  told  to  go  home, 
to  be  still  more  conscientious,  and  to  return  at  some  no  dis- 
tant period,  when  she  could  report  further  progress  in  the 
reformation  just  began,  and  then  she  might  be  admitted  to 
a full  participation  of  church  privileges ! 
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MISCELLAN  OUS. 


It  Might  Have  Been 

BY  R.  KELSO  CARTER. 

Full  often  in  our  lives  has  come  a day 
When,  pausing  where  two  paths  divergent  lay, 

We  pondered,  deep  and  long,  which  one  to  choose  : 
Fearful  that,  either  followed,  we  might  lose 
The  rare  enjoyment  of  a happy  hour. 

Or  grateful  incense  of  a fragrant  flower. 

Or  glimpse  of  some  fair  land  where  shines  the  sun 
On  giant  groves,  and  where  the  rivers  run 
Through  furrowed  fields  and  through  th'  shadowy  ranks 
Of  cypress  trees  that  weep  upon  the  banks. 

We  fear  to  lose  so  much  ; but,  knowing  not 
The  changeful  chances  of  our  future  lot. 

We  set  out  boldly  on  the  chosen  track  ; 

And  then — so  often,  comes  the  looking  hack  ; 

The  baffled  strife  our  cherished  goal  to  win ; 

The  mournful,  hopeless  cry — “ It  might  have  been.” 

Sometimes  the  soul,  when  with  great  sorrow  wrung. 
Recalls  a time,  long  fled,  when  lightly  hung 
The  course  of  future  years  in  fate's  great  scale  ; 

And  see  how,  all  unwittingly,  an  influence  frail 
As  morning  dews  that  on  the  grasses  gleam 
Destroyed  the  even  balance  of  the  beam. 

Unknown  to  us  the  deep  decision  made. 

And  turned  our  path  from  sunshine  into  shade. 

A passing  thought ; a trifling  deed  ; 

A word  unspoken  in  an  hour  of  need. 

Or  spoken  when  ’twere  better  left  unsaid  ; 

Some  written  line  that  we  by  chance  have  read  ; 

All  these  can  shift  Ihe  scene  with  subtle  hand, 

And  round  our  future  draw  an  iron  band. 

We  never  think  that  such  a little  thing 
Can  ever  such  tremendous  se(iuence  bring. 

Until  too  late  ; and  then,  we  backward  turn 
The  page  that  we  have  filled,  and  dimly  burn 
The  light  of  other  days,  in  vain  regrets 
For  opportunities  gone  by.  The  spirit  frets 
Against  its  destiny,  and  deep  within. 

Our  hearts  we  mourn  for  what  we  might  have  been. 

Ah!  soul!  look  upward,  trusting ; kiss  the  rod ; 

And  know  there  is  no  “ might  have  been  ” with  Gcd. 
From  Him,  wherever  lowly  we  draw  near. 

We  learn  of  love  that  casteth  out  all  fear  ; 

We  find  a faith  that,  in  oblivion’s  sea. 

Whelms  every  dread  and  doubt  eternally  ; 

A hope  unfaltering  to  us  is  given ; 

A tender  charity,  as  broad  as  heaven  ; 

A perfect  peace  ; a calm,  untroubled  rest ; 

Through  these,  all  things  seem  ever  right  and  best. 

We  rise  triumphant  over  death  and  sin. 

All  pain  and  sorrow  in  our  joy  forgot. 

And,  looking  backward  on  our  “might  have  been,” 
Thank  God  that  it  was  not. 


Marry  a Gentleman. 

Marry  a gentleman. 

Girls,  if  you  can. 

Gentle  and  tender 

Though  no  less  a man. 
One  who  will  treasure 
His  child  or  his  wife, 
Scorning  to  rob  them 
Of  sweetness  in  life. 

One  who  will  never 
The  brute’s  part  assume. 
Filling  his  household 
With  sorrow  and  gloom. 
If  on  love’s  altar. 


The  flame  you  would  fan. 
Marry  a gentleman. 

Girls,  if  you  can. 

You  will  be  happy. 

And  you  will  be  glad. 
Though  he  should  only 
Be  commonly  clad. 
Pleasure  is  fleeting. 

And  life  but  a span — 
Marry  a gentleman. 

Girls,  if  you  can. 


The  Sunday  Morning's  Sream^ 

My  first  day  of  returning  health,  after  many  weeks  of 
severe  illness,  was  a bright  Sunday  in  June.  I was  well 
enough  to  sit  at  an  open  window  in  my  easy  chair,  and  as 
our  house  stood  in  a pleasant  garden  in  the  suburbs  of  Lon- 
don, the  first  roses  of  the  year  scented  the  soft  breeze  that 
fanned  my  pale  cheek,  and  revived  my  languid  frame.  The 
bells  of  our  parish  church  were  just  beginning  their  chimes, 
and  their  familiar  sounding  awakened  in  me  an  intense 
longing  to  be  with  my  family  once  more  a worshipper  in  the 
house  of  God.  I took  up  my  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  which 
had  been  placed  ready  on  the  table  beside  me,  intending  to 
begin  to  read  when  the  hour  of  the  11  o’clock  service  should 
be  announced  by  the  ceasing  of  the  bells  ; and  in  the  mean- 
time closed  my  eyes  and  soothed  my  impatient  wishes  by 
picturing  to  myself  the  shady  avenues  of  blossoming  limes 
that  led  to  our  church,  and  the  throngs  that  would  now  be 
entering  it  for  the  public  worship  of  the  day. 

All  at  once  I seemed  to  be  walking  in  the  beautiful 
churchyard,  yet  prevented  from  gratifying  my  eager  wish  to 
enter  the  church  by  some  irresistible  though  unseen  hand. 
One  b}'  one  the  congregation,  in  their  gay  Sunday  dresses, 
passed  me  by,  and  went  in  where  I vainly  strove  to  follow. 
The  parish  children  in  two  long  and  orderly  trains  defiled  up 
the  staircases  in  the  galleries,  and  except  a few  stragglers 
hurrying  in,  as  feeling  themselves  late,  I was  left  alone. 

Suddenly  I was  conscious  of  some  awful  presence,  and  I 
felt  myself  addressed  by  a voice  of  most  sweet  solemniiy  in 
words  to  this  effect : — 

“■  Mortal,  who  by  divine  mercy  has  just  been  permitted 
to  return  from  the  gates  of  the  grave,  pause  before  thou  en- 
terest  God's  holy  house  again ; reflect  how  often  thou  hast 
profaned  his  solemn  public  worship  by  irreverence,  or  by  in- 
attention, which  is  in  his  sight  irreverence ; consider  well 
the  great  privilege,  the  unspeakable  benefit  and  blessing  of 
united  prayer,  lest  by  again  abusing  it  thou  tire  the  patience 
of  thy  long  suffering  God,  and  tempt  him  forever  to  deprive 
thee  of  that  which  hitherto  thou  hast  so  little  valued.” 

Seeing  me  cast  down  my  eyes  and  blush  with  conscious 
guilt,  the  gracious  being  continued  in  a milder  tone  : 

“ I am  one  of  those  angels  commissioned  to  gather  the 
prayers  of  the  saints,  and  form  them  into  wreaths  of  glorious 
incense  that  they  may  ”ise  to  the  throne  of  God.  Enter  thou 
with  me,  and  thou  shall,  lor  thy  warning,  be  able  to  discern 
those  among  the  devotions  about  to  be  offered  which  are  ac- 
ceptable to  Him,  and  to  see  how  few  in  numb  r,  how  v cak 
and  unworthy  they  are.” 

As  he  ceased  speaking  I found  myself  by  the  side  of  the 
angel  still,  but  within  the  church,  and  so  placed  that  I could 
distinctly  see  every  part  of  the  building. 

“ Observe  ” said  the  angel,  “ that  those  prayers  which 
come  from  the  heart,  and  which  alone  will  ascend  on  high- 
will  seem  to  be  uttered  aloud.  They  will  be  more  or  less 
audible  in  proportion  to  their  ear.aestness,  when  the  thoughts 
wander  the  sounds  will  grow  faint,  and  even  cease  alto- 
gether.” 

This,  explained  to  me  why  the  organist,  though  ap- 
parently playing  with  all  his  might  pioduced  no  sound,  and 
why  presently  after  when  the  service  began,  though  the  lips 
of  many  moved  and  all  appeared  attentive,  only  a few  faint 
murmurings  were  heard. 

How  strange  and  awful  it  was  to  note  the  sort  of  death-like 
silence  that  prevailed  in  whole  pews,  in  which  as  was  thus 
evident,  no  heart  was  raised  in  gratitude  to  heaven.  Even 
in  the  Tt  Deum  and  Jubilate,  the  voices  sometimes  sank  into 
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total  silence.  After  the  Creed  there  was  a low  murmuring 
of  the  versicles,  and  then  distinct  and  clear  above  all  other 
sounds,  a sweet  childish  voice  soflly  and  reverently  repeated 
the  Lord’s  prayer.  I turned  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
and  distinguished  among  the  children  a very  little  boy.  His 
hands  were  clasped  together  as  he  knelt,  his  eyes  were 
closed,  his  gentle  face  composed  in  reverence,  and  as  the 
angel  wrote  on  his  tablets,  the  words  that  fell  from  those 
infant  lips,  his  smile,  like  a sunbeam,  illuminated  the  church 
for  a moment,  and  I remembered  the  words  of  the  holy 
David,  where  he  says, — “ Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and 
sucklings  Thou  has  perfected  praise.” 

Presently  I was  again  reminded  of  a scripture  passage — 
the  prayer  of  the  publican.  A wretched  looking  man,  who 
swept  the  crossing  near  the  church,  lounged  at  the  centre 
iusle  during  the  reading  of  the  lessons,  his  occupation  for  the 
hour  being  suspended.  The  second  lesson  was  the  24th 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew,  some  verses  attracted  his  attention  ; 
he  listened  with  more  and  more  seriousness,  until  he  at 
length  put  his  hand  over  his  face,  and  exclaimed  aloud. 
What  will  become  of  me  at  the  day  of  judgment;  Lord 
have  mercy  on  me  a sinner.  ’ That  prayer  was  inserted  on 
the  angel's  tablets.  Oh,  may  it  not  stand  alone,  but  be  an 
awakening  of  better  things.  May  God  indeed  have  mercy 
on  such  poor  ones  as  he,  and  raise  up  some  to  teach  them, 
and  care  tor  their  immortal  souls. 

After  this  growing  accustomed  to  the  broken  murmurs 
and  interrupted  sounds,  I followed  many  a humble  Christian 
through  large  portions  of  the  Litany ; though  often  when  I 
was  listening  with  hopeful  attention  a sudden  and  total 
pause  showed  but  too  plainly  that  the  thoughts  of  the 
kneeling  suppliant  had  wandered  far  away,  and  that  he  who 
had  appear^  so  earnest  in  his  devotions  had  become  lan- 
guid and  silent  like  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 

“ Thou  art  shocked  at  what  thou  has  observed,”  said  the 
angel,  “ 1 will  show  thee  greater  admonitions  than  these. 
God  is  strong  and  patient;  he  is  provoked  every  day.  Listen 
now  and  thou  shall  hear  the  thoughts  of  these  people,  so 
shall  thou  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  forbearance  God  con- 
tinually exercises  towards  those  who  draw  near  to  Him  with 
their  lips  while  their  hearts  are  far  from  Him. 

As  the  augel  spoke,  my  ears  were  deafened  with  a clamor 
which  would  have  been  shocking  at  a public  meeting,  but 
which  here,  tti  God’s  holy  house,  was  awfully  profane.  The 
countenances  remained  indeed  as  composed  and  serious 
as  before,  the  lips  moved  with  word  of  prayer,  but  the  phrases 
they  uttered  were  of  the  world  and  its  occupation. 

“How  shamefully  late  Mrs.  Slack  always  comes,”  said 
one  woman,  who  looking  over  the  edge  of  her  Prayer  Book, 
saw  her  neighbors  and  a train  of  daughters  bustle  into  the 
next  pew. 

“ What  an  example  to  set  to  her  family ; thank  goodness 
no  one  can  accuse  me  of  that  sin.” 

••  New  bonnets  again  already!  exclaimed  the  last  comer, 
returning  the  neighborly  glance  from  the  other  seat,  ere  she 
composed  herself  to  the  semblance  of  devotion.  How  they 
can  afford  it  heaven  only  knows  and  their  father  owing  all 
his  Christmas  bills  yet.  If  my  girls  look  shabby,  at  least 
we  pay  our  debts.” 

“ Ah  I there’s  Tom  Scott,”  nodded  a young  man  to  his 
friend  in  the  opposite  gallery,  he  is  growing  quite  religious 
and  resi^ectable  I declare.  He  has  been  at  church  two  Sun- 
da\s  running.  How  much  longer  will  the  devout  fit  last?” 

Tliese  were  shocking  and  striking  examples  of  irrever- 
ence; there  were  happily  not  many  such,  the  involuntary 
wanderings  of  thought  were  more  common. 

I was  much  interested  in  a young  couple  near  me,  whose 
attention  for  a considerable  part  of  the  service  had  been 
remarkable.  From  the  dress  of  the  young  man  I judged 
him  to  be  a clergyman,  the  lady  wore  deep  mourning  ; they 
were  evidently  betrothed,  they  both  read  out  of  one  book, 
(iiadually  he  forgot  the  awful  pre.sence  in  which  he  stood, 
his  eves  wandering  from  the  Bible  to  her  gentle  face,  and 
fixing  there,  called  oft  his  thoughts  from  heaven. 

••  How  good  she  is”  he  began  to  sa)',  “how  attentive  t<> 
her  prayer.s  as  to  all  other  duties!  How  happy  I am  to  have 
won  her  lovo.” 

By  this  time  the  countenance  of  the  young  girl  wore  an 
<-xp -ession  which  showed  that  she  felt  the  earnestness  of  his 


gaze , her  eyelids  trembled — her  attention  waveied,  and 
though  she  looked  at  the  book  some  moments  longer,  she  to 
began  to  murmur  of  earthly  things,  and  I heard  her  say, 
“ Oh  how  he  loves  me — even  here,  he  cannot  forget  that  I 
am  beside  him.”  It  was  many  minutes  before  either  of 
them  returned  in  spirit  to  their  devotions. 

As  the  service  proceeded,  the  attention  of  the  congre- 
gation fiagged  more  and  more — the  hubbub  of  worldly  talk 
increased.  One  man  composed  a letter  he  intended  to  send, 
and  even  altered  whole  passages  and  rounded  elegant  periods, 
without  one  check  or  recollection  of  the  holy  place  where  he 
stood.  Another  repeated  a long  dialogue  which  had  passed 
between  himself  and  a friend  the  night  before,  and  considered 
how  he  might  have  spoken  more  to  the  purpose. 

Some  young  girls  rehearsed  scenes  with  their  lovers, 
some  recalled  the  incidents  of  their  last  ball.  Careful  house- 
wives planned  schemes  of  economy,  gave  warning  to  their 
servants,  arranged  the  turning  of  a gown,  or  decided  on 
the  most  becoming  trimming  of  a bonnet. 

To  me,  conscious  of  the  recording  angel’s  presence,  all 
this  solemn  mockery  of  worship  was  frightful.  I would  have 
given  worlds  to  raise  this  congregation  to  a sense  of  what 
they  were  doing;  and  to  my  comfort,  I saw  that  for  the 
involuntary  offenders,  a gentle  warning  was  provided. 

A frown  from  the  angel,  or  the  waving  of  his  impatient 
wings,  as  if  about  to  quit  a place  so  desecrated,  recalled  the 
wandering  thoughts  of  many  a soul,  unconscious  whence 
came  the  breath  that  revived  the  dying  flame  of  his  devo- 
tions. Then  self-blame,  tears  of  penitence,  and  bitterest 
remoi'se  of  which  those  kneeling  knew  nothing,  wrung  the 
heart  shocked  at  its  own  careless  ingratitude,  wondering  at 
and  adoring  the  forbearing  of  the  Almighty,  while  more 
concentrated  thoughts,  and  I trust  more  fervent  prayer,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rhomentary  forgetfulness. 

In  spite  of  all  these  helps,  however,  the  amount  of  real 
devotion  was  small ; and  when  I looked  at  the  angel’s 
tablets  I was  shocked  to  see  how  little  was  written  therein. 

Out  of  three  hundred  Christians,  thought  I,  assembled 
after  a week  of  mercies,  to  praise  and  bless  the  Giver  of  all 
good,  are  these  few  words  the  sum  of  what  they  offer  ! 

“Look  to  thyself,”  said  the  angel,  reading  my  inmost 
thoughts.  “ Such  as  these  are,’’  such  hast  thou  long  been. 
Barest  thou,  after  what  has  been  revealed  to  thee— act  such 
a part  again ! oh  could  thy  mortal  ears  bear  to  listen  to  the 
songs  of  the  rejoicing  angels  before  the  throne  of  the  Al- 
mighty, thou  wouldst  indeed  at  the  condescending  mercy 
which  stoops  to  accept  these  few,  faint,  wandering  notes  of 
prayer  and  praise.  Yet  the  sinless  angels  veil  their  faces 
before  him,  in  whose  presence  man  stands  boldly  up  with  a 
mockery  of  worship  as  thou  hast  seen  this  day . Remember 

the  solemn  warning,  lest  hereafter  it  be  counted  to  thee  as  an 
aggravation  of  guilt.” 

Suddenly  the  sweet  solemn  voice  ceased,  the  glorious 
angel  disappeared,  and  so  oppressive  seemed  the  silence  and 
loneliness  that  I started  and  awoke.  My  watch  pointed  to 
the  hour  of  eleven,  it  must  have  been  the  stopping  ofc  the 
bells  that  interrupted  my  slumbers,  and  all  this  solemn 
scene  had  passed  before  my  mind  in  the  short  space  of  a few 
minutes. 

May  the  lesson  I learned  in  those  minutes  never  be 
effaced  from  my  heart ; and  if  this  account  of  them  should 
recall  one  wandering  thought  in  the  house  of  prayer,  or 
teach  any  to  value  more  highly  and  cultivate  more  carefully 
the  privilege  of  joining  in  the  public  worship  of  our  c hurch, 
it  will  not  have  been  written  in  vain. — Sel. 

The  following  extract  from  a sermon  preached  by  Sydney 
Smith  to  her  Majesty  on  her  accession  to  the  thmme  is  worthy 
of  recalling : “ Extinguish  in  your  heart  the  fiendish  love  ol 
military  glory  from  which  your  sex  does  not  necessarily 
exempt  you,  and  to  which  the  wickedness  of  flatterers  may 
urge  you.  Say  upon  your  death- bed,  ‘ I hare  made  tew 
orphans  in  my  reign  ; 1 have  made  fevr  widows.  My  objec 
has  been  peace.  I have  used  all  the  might  of  iny  character 
and  all  the  power  of  my  situation  to  check  the  irascHilc  pa.s- 
sions  of  mankind,  and  turn  them  to  the  arts  of  lioncs'  iiulii- 
try.'  ” 
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FARMEK  GULES’  LESSON. 

liY  MBS.  M.  M.  1*.  WOOD. 

“ I tell  you  it’s  of  no  use.  I will  not  hear  another  word 
about  it,’’  and  farmer  Giles  brought  his  clenched  fist  heavily 
down  upon  the  table  as  he  concluded  his  remark. 

“ But,  father,  Prince  has  been  such  a good  horse.” 

“ Well,  if  he  has  been,  he  isn't  now,”  irrascibly  replied 
the  farmer. 

“ Husband,  I remember,”  it  was  soft-voiced  Mother  Giles 
who  spoke  now,  “ I remember  how  Prince  brought  us  over 
from  mother's  to  our  new  home  the  day  we  were  married.” 

“ What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?’'  snarled  the  farmer. 

“ Father,  wasn’t  it  Prince  that  carried  you  after  the  doctor 
the  night  I was  so  awfully  sick?”  asked  Jamie,  a lad  of 
seventeen  years.  “ You  know  you  have  told  me  the  story — 
how  you  patted  his  neck  as  you  sprang  into  the  saddle,  and 
said  ; ‘ Now  do  your  best,  old  fellow,  do  your  best.  We  must 
get  the  doctor  quickly  if  we  ■want  to  keep  om-  baby  ;'  and 
you  thought  Prince  knew  every  word  you  said ; he  almost 
flew  over  the  ground ; then,  when  I got  better,  one  day  you 
took  me  out  in  the  door-yard,  and  Prince  came  trotting  up 
and  laid  his  head  on  your  shoulder  to  look  at  me,  and 
whinnied  so  softly.’’ 

“ He  was  ■worth  something,  then,”  replied  Mr.  Giles  a 
little  less  fiimly.  “ But,”  he  added,  “ all  this  talk  amounts 
to  nothing.  Prince  is  old  and  helpless ; I shall  not  keep 
him  any  Ic  nger.  To-morrow  I turn  him  out.” 

Willie,  the  spoiled  boy  of  five  years,  the  baby,  at  this 
moment  looked  up  from  his  play,  and  said  : “ Papa,  if  you 
turn  old  Prince  out  to  die,  we  boys,”  the  little  fellow  always 
straightened  up  with  a sense  of  his  importance  when  he  said 
that,  “ we  boys  will  turn  you  out  just  as  soon  as  you  get  old 
so  you  can’t  w'ork  hard.  I’ll  set  Bose  on  you  too.” 

“Go  to  bed,  Willie  ; we  can  not  have  such  a bad  boy  as 
you  are  around.  ” 

“ It’s  you  that's  bad,  papa  ; you  send  me  off  to  bed,  and 
turn  old  Prince  out  to  starve  and  die.” 

Farmer  Giles  did  not  seem  to  enjoy  his  paper  very  w 'ill 
that  evening,  and  soon  took  his  night  lamp  and  retiree , — 
but  not  to  restful  sleep, — the  ■words  of  little  Willie : “ It’s 
you  that’s  bad,  papa,”  kept  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  it  was  a 
long  time  that  the  stars  looked  in  upon  a walceful  man. 
Then  when  sleep  came,  dreams  came  with  it.  He  was  at 
last  awakened  by  his  wife  shaking  him  by  the  shoulders,  and 
saying : 

“Why,  Joseph,  what’s  the  matter?  What  are  you 
dreaming  about  ?” 

Awakened,  Joseph  Giles  tossed  uneasily  for  some  time 
longer,  but  finally  sank  into  a restful  sleep. 

The  breakfast  the  next  morning  was  rather  a silent  meal, 
until  at  its  close  little  Willie  grasped  his  father’s  chair  and 
asked  as  he  looked  into  his  face  : 

“ Is  you  going  to  be  a good  papa  to-day  ?” 

“ Yes,  Willie,  and  now  talce  my  hand  and  come  out  with 
me  to  give  dear  old  Prince  an  extra  bite  of  oats  this  morn- 
ing. * You  shall  see  that  he  has  his  breakfast  every  day  after 
this.’ 

“Oh  Papa!  you  are  good  now!”  and  the  little  fellow 
-sprang  into  his  arms  and  hugged  him. 

“ Joseph,  ho^w  happened  this  ?”  asked  his  wife. 

“ Sarah,  Willie’s  words  rang  in  my  ears  and  colored  my 
dreams.  I saw  myself,  a poor,  ragged  old  man,  leaning  on 
two  rough  sticks,  limping  out  of  my  door-yard,  while  old 
Prince,  Dobbin  and  Ned,  standing  on  two  legs,  kicked  and 
drove  me  forth  with  horrible  neighs.  The  bo3's  stood  in  the 
door  laughing,  and  even  your  face  was  at  the  window,  Sarah. 
The  dogs  barked  and  bit  me,  while  I was  so  tremulous  that 
it  seemed  .as  if  I must  sink  down,  but  dared  not.” 

“ Bless  the  saucy  boy,’’  said  the  indulgent  mother,  with 
a tear  in  her  eye,  “ and  bles.s  you,  my  husband,  for  heeding 
the  dream.” — Dio  Lewis. 


An  Example  in  Arithmetic. 

Johnny  was  poring  over  his  mental  arithmetic.  It  was 
a new  study  to  him  and  he  found  it  interesting.  When 
Johnny  undertook  anything  he  went  about  it  with  heart, 
head  and  hand.  He  sat  on  his  high  stool  at  the  table,  and  his 
father  and  mother  ssit  just  ojiposite.  He  was  such  a tiny 


fellow,  scarcely’  large  enough  to  hold  the  book,  you  would 
think,  much  less  to  study  and  calculate.  But  he  could  do 
both,  as  you  shall  see. 

Johnny's  father  had  been  speaking  to  his  mother,  and 
Johnny  had  been  so  intent  on  his  book  that  he  had  not  heard 
a word ; but  as  he  leaned  back  on  his  high  chair  to  rest  a 
moment,  heard  his  father  say,  “ Dean  got  beastly  drunk  at  the 
club  last  night ; drank  ten  glasses  of  wine.  I was  disgusted 
with  the  fellow.’’ 

Johnny  looked  up  with  bright  eyes  and  said,  “ How  marry 
did  you  drink,  father?’’ 

“ I drank  but  one,  my  son,”  said  the  father,  smiling  down 
upon  his  little  boy. 

“Then  you  were  only  one  tenth  drunk,”  said  Johnny 
reflectively. 

“ Johnny ! ” cried  his  parent,  sternly,  in  a breath ; but 
Johnn)’  continued  with  a studious  air ; 

“ Why,  yes ; if  ten  glasses  of  wine  make  a man  beastly 
drunk,  one  glass  will  make  him  one  tenth  part  drunk,  and — ” 

“ There,  there  ! ” interrupted  the  father,  biting  his  lip  to 
hide  the  smile  that  ■would  come,  “ I guess  it  is  bed  time  for 
you.  We  will  have  no  more  arithmetic  to-night.  ” 

So  Johnnj'  was  tucked  away  in  bed,  and  went  sound  asleep ; 
turning  the  problem  over  and  over  to  see  if  he  was  wrong. 
And  just  before  he  had  lost  himself  in  slum  her  he  had  thought : 
“One  thing  is  sure,  if  Dean  had'nt  taken  tl.e  one  glass  he 
would  not  have  been  drunk  ; and  ’f  father  I.ad  taken  nine 
more  he  would  have  been  drunk  ; so  it  is  the  safest  way  not 
to  take  any,  and  I never  will. 


Ashamed  To  Tell  MoriiEK. — “ I would  be  ashamed  to  tell 
mother,"  was  a little  boy’s  reply  to  his  comrades  who  were 
trying  to  tempt  him  to  do  wrong. 

“ But  you  need  not  tell  her;  no  one  will  know  anything 
about  it.” 

“ I would  know  all  about  it  myself,  and  I’d  feel  mighty 
mean  if  I couldn’t  tell  mother.’’ 

“ It’s  a pity  you  wasn’t  a girl.  The  idea  of  a boy  running 
and  telling  his  mother  every  little  thing  I” 

“ You  may  laugh  if  )'ou  want  to,”  said  the  noble  boy,  “ but 
I've  made  up  my  mind  never,  so  long  as  I live,  to  do  anything 
I would  be  ashamed  to  tell  my  mother.” 

Noble  resolve,  and  which  will  make  almost  any  life  true 
and  useful.  Let  it  be  the  rule  of  every  boy  and  girl  to  do 
nothing  of  which  they  would  be  ashamed  to  tell  their  mother^ 


Why  He  Broke  His  Enfiragement. 

Gambetta  is  a bachelor ; but  he  has  not  lived  so  long 
without  having  at  least  contemplated  marriage.  The  story 
of  his  engagement  to  an  heiress  in  western  France,  and  its 
sudden  breaking  off',  give  us  a fresh  glimpse  of  his  character. 
From  the  time  of  his  leaving  his  humble  home  at  Cahors,  till 
his  rise  to  the  highest  rank  of  public  personages,  Gambetta 
lived  with  a faithful,  loving,  devoted  aunt,  who  had  followed 
liim  to  Paris,  and  who  made,  everywhere  he  went,  a pleasant 
home  tor  him.  She  was  at  once  his  maid-of-all-work  and  his 
congenial  companion  ; and  he  was  as  deeply  attached  to  her 
as  she  to  him.  His  engagement  to  a handsome,  and  accom- 
plished girl,  with  a dot  of  seven  millions,  was  a shock  to  the 
good  aunt;  but  she  yielded  gracefully  to  the  inevitable. 
When  the  arrangements  for  the  marriage  were  being  dis- 
cussed, however,  the  young  lady  took  it  into  her  head  to 
make  it  a condition  of  their  union  that  the  aunt  should  be 
excluded  from  the  new  establishment.  She  was  scarcely 
elegant  enough  to  adorn  gilded  salons.  Gambetta  explaine<t 
how  much  his  aunt  had  been  to  him ; the  rich  beauty  was 
only  the  more  obdurate.  Gambetta  took  up  his  hat,  and 
with  a profound  bow,  “ Adieu  !”  said  he  ; “ we  were  not  made 
to  understand  each  other.”  And  the  marriage  was  put  oft 
forever.— 6’ood  Company. 


At  the  recent  performance  in  London  of  a play  wherein 
a mother  has  a terrific  combat  with  two  ruffians  for  the 
possession  of  her  child,  a large  Newfoundland  dog,  which 
had  been  taken  into  the  pit  by  its  owner,  a steamship  en- 
gineer, leaped  over  the  orchestra,  and,  landing  upon  the  stage, 
seized  one  of  the  fellows,  and  was  with  great  difliculy  removed-. 
'Phe  dog  had  been  a companion  of  children. 
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The  Stranger  in  his  Desk. 

The  Christian  Secretary  tells  the  following  characteristic 
auecdwote  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  and  the  nearly  equally 
lamous  Dr.  Strong,  of  East  Hartford  ; 

A plain  country  minister  called  one  day,  just  at  evening, 
upon  Dr.  Strong.  The  doctor  was  very  busy  preparing  for 
his  evening  service,  and  he  said  to  his  wife,  “ You  must  enter- 
tain him  for  a little  while.”  He  soon  came  out  of  his  study, 
and  invited  the  stranger  to  accompany  him  to  meeting.  On 
the  way  he  turned  and  said  to  his  country  brother,  “ I will 
depend  upon  you  to  offer  the  opening  prayer.” 

At  the  close  of  the  prayer  he  whispered,  “ You  must 
preach.” 

“ I haven’t  any  notes.” 

“ Don’t  you  ever  preach  without  notes  ?” 

“I  have  done  such  a thing.” 

“ Well,  you  must  preach.” 

Dr.  Strong  listened  with  the  most  absorbed  attention,  till 
at  the  close  he  spoke  out  so  loud  as  to  be  heard  all  over  the 
house : 

“ Who  are  you  ? Ain’t  you  that  Beecher  who  has  lately 
come  to  Litchfield  ?” 

“My  name  is  Lyman  Beecher.” 


True  Manliness. 

Every  young  man  considers  it  high  praise  to  be  called  a 
manly  fellow  and  yet,  how  many  false  ideas  there  are  of 
manliness ! 

Physical  strength  is  not  the  test.  Samson  was  endowed 
with  tremendous  bodily  powers.  He  was  a grand  specimen 
of  humanity.  See  him  rending  the  lion  as  be  would  a kid, 
or  carrying  away  the  gates  of  Gaza  ! But  he  was  a weak 
creature  after  all,  unable  to  resist  the  wiles  of  an  artful 
woman. 

Great  intellect  is  not  the  test  of  true  manhood.  Some  ol 
the  most  intellectual  men  who  ever  lived  were  not  manly. 
Lord  Francis  Bacon  was  a prodigy  of  intellect, — the  Sciences 
sat  at  his  feet  extolling  him  as  their  benefactor  ; yet  we  see 
him  led  down  Tower  Hill  a prisoner  for  swindling ! 

Fast  living  is  not  manliness.  Some  men  think  that  to 
strut,  and  puff,  and  swear  is  to  be  manly.  To  some,  the 
essentials  of  manliness  are  to  “ toss  oft’  their  glass  like  a 
man,”  “ spend  money  freely  like  a man,”  “ smoke  like  a 
man,”  “ drive  a fast  horse  like  a man,”  forgetting  that  virtue 
is  tnie  manliness.  Temperance,  chastity,  truthfolness,  fort- 
itude, and  benevolence  are  the  characteristics  and  essentials 
of  manliness. 

There  is  no  manlinesss  in  sin  of  any  kind.  \’ice  is  essen- 
tially unmanly.  .lust  so  far  as  evil  habits  are  connected 
with  the  so-called  manly  sports,  degradation  follows. 

There  may  be  manliness  in  a rowing  match,  a foot  race, 
game  of  cricket  or  ball,  or  skating,  if  disconnected  with 
gambling ; but  prize  fighting  and  dog-fighting  are  not  manly 
sports.  I express  my  own  opinion  in  saying  that  I do  not 
consider  horse-racing  a manly  amusement.  Of  the  two,  I 
think  prize-fighting  the  more  honorable.  If  two  men  choose 
to  train  themselves  to  endurance,  patience  and  skill,  and 
then  meet  of  their  own  free  will  to  batter  themselves  to 
pieces,  I consider  it  is  more  manly  than  to  drive  a horse, 
with  whip  and  spur,  till  his  reeking  sides  are  covered  with 
foam,  and  dripping  with  blood  and  sweat,  his  nostrils  dis- 
tend(^  and  bleeding,  his  whole  frame  quivering  with  pain 
and  exhaustion,  for  the  sake  of  sport,  and  transferring  cash 
from  the  pocket  of  one  man  to  that  of  another  without  an 
equivalent. 

To  be  manly  is  to  be  honest,  generous,  brave,  noble,  and 
pure  in  speech  and  life.  The  highest  form  of  manliness  is 
is  godliness.  Some  one  has  said,  “An  honest  man  is  the 
noblest  work  of  God.”  If  we  mean  honesty  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  word,  it  is  not  tiuo  ; a merely  honest  man 
is  not  the  noblest  work  of  God,  but  the  man  who  is  honest 
toward  God  and  toward  his  fellow-man, — in  short,  a Christian 
man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God. — i.  b.  cough,  in  Sunlight 
and  Shadow.  — — — 

Livingrstone,  the  Explorer. 

To  the  last,  David  Livingstone  was  proud  of  the  class  from 
which  he  sprung.  When  the  highest  in  the  land  were  shom;r- 
ing  compliments  on  him  he  was  writing  to  his  old  friends  of 


“ my  own  order,  the  honest  poor,”  and  trying  by  schemes  of 
colonization  and  otherwise  to  promote  their  benefit.  He 
never  had  the  least  hankering  for  any  title  or  distinction  that 
would  have  seemed  to  lift  him  out  of  his  own  class ; and  it 
was  with  perfect  sincerity  that,  on  the  tombstone  which  he 
placed  over  the  resting  place  of  his  parents  in  the  cemetery 
at  Hamilton,  he  expressed  his  feelings  in  these  words  : 

To  show  the  resting-place  of 
Neil  Livingstone 
and  Agnes  Hunter,  his  wife> 
and  to  express  the  thankfulness  to  God 
of  their  children) 

.John,  David)  Janet)  Charles  and  AgneS) 
for  poor  and  pious  parents  1 

LITTLE  FANNY  SMITH’S  MITE. 

HOW  A DYING  CHILD’S  GIFT  HAS  BUILT  A CHURCH  IN  PHILADELPHIA 
FOR  “ POOR  PEOPLE  LIKE  US.” 

About  nine  years  ago  a little  girl  came  with  her  mother, 
asking  to  be  received  as  a member  of  the  Cohoesink  Church, 
Philadelphia.  She  was  but  7 years  old,  and  the  Session  was 
not  disposed  to  receive  her  on  account  of  her  age,  though 
she  had  answered  the  questions  asked  better  than  many  adults. 
They  asked,  “ Don’t  you  think  you  had  better  wait  awhile?” 
But  she  said,  “ You  said  last  Sabbath  the  Lord’s  Supper  was 
for  those  who  love  and  obey  Him,  and  I am  sure  I love  Him, 
and  I am  trying  to  obey.”  The  pastor  asked  if  she  had  been 
coming  to  church,  to  which  she  replied,  “ Mamma  and  I 
come  at  night.  We  are  poor,  and  our  clothes  are  not  good 
enough  to  come  in  the  daytime.”  The  pastor  then  said 
“ Brethren,  if  y'ou  feel  that  you  cannot  receive  this  child,  I 
think  I will  have  to  take  her  on  my  own  responsibility.” 
She  was  accordingly  received.  She  was  a frail  child,  and  not 
often  afterward  able  to  be  at  church,  and  during  the  following 
summer  her  father  and  mother  took  her  to  Vermont  to  see  if 
the  change  and  mountain  air  would  improve  her  health. 
On  the  first  Sabbath  in  September  of  that  year  the  pastor 
was  sent  for  to  be  with  her  in  her  dying  hour.  He  talked 
and  prayed  with  her  as  already  an  heir  almost  of  heaven, 
and  when  he  came  to  part  with  her  she  told  her  mother  to 
get  her  money,  all  she  had  received  in  her  life,  consisting  of 
a one  dollar  bill  and  three  and  five  cent  pieces,  amounting  to 
$4.21.  This  she  placed  with  her  own  feeble  hands  in  the  box 
in  which  was  the  last  powder  of  her  medicine,  saying  as  she 
put  in  the  money,  “ I shall  not  want  any  more  medicine,” 
and  then,  turning  to  her  pastor  with  an  inexpressible  look  of 
loving  confidence,  thinking,  in  her  childish  simplicity,  that 
this  money  was  enough,  and  taking  his  hand,  said,  “ 1 want 
yon  to  take  this  money  and  build  with  it  a church  for  poor 
people  like  us.  Now,”  said  she,  “ promise  me,  so  I shall 
know,  when  I am  in  heaven,  that  it  is  done.”  She  died  that 
evening. 

The  pastor  who  thus  received  her  mite  was  the  Eev.  Dr^ 
Samuel  A.  Mutchmore.  He  accepted  the  trust,  and  soon 
began  sending  out  a circular  under  the  title  of  “ A Child’s 
Legacy,”  asking  for  additions  to  the  fund.  The  result  has 
at  length  been  the  building  ol  a sixty-thousand  dollar  church 
to  the  memory  of  the  little  girl.  The  property  at  Mont- 
gomery avenue  and  Bouvier  street,  Philadelphia,  was  first 
purchased  and  mortgaged  for  $7,000,  the  instrument  being 
held  by  the  late  Alexander  Stuart  of  New  York,  and  his 
brother  Robert  Stuart,  who  agreed  to  cancel  the  mortgage 
provided  the  church  should  be  finished  9y  .Jan.  1,  1882. 
Alexander  Stuart  died,  but  his  brother  Robert  signed  an 
agreement  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  original  contract. 
Having  the  ground.  Pastor  Mutchmore  cast  around  to  get  a 
congregation  and  place  of  worship.  The  church  must  neces- 
sarily be  built  by  private  and  voluntary  subscriptions.  On 
the  night  of  May  26,  1876,  the  congregation  was  organized 
in  a little  frame  shanty,  and  numbered  42  persons,  and  a 
Sabbath-school  was  founded.  Both  have  been  growing  ever 
since.  The  church  was  built  over  and  around  the  old 
shanty,  which  was  taken  out  after  the  first  floor  of  the  new 
edifice  was  ready  to  be  laid.  The  new  building  is  to  bo 
literally  a church  for  poor  people,  being  free  in  all  its  privil- 
eges. It  has  now  a membership  of  284  persons,  and  an 
average  attendance  of  600.  The  Sunday-school  comprises 
4.7  teachers  and  355  scholars  in  the  main  classes,  and  5 
teachers  and  284  scholars  in  the  infant  class,  and  it  is  situated 
in  one  of  the  most  rapidly  developing  sections  of  Philadelphia. 
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A Taste  for  Reading. 

Time  should  be  devoted  by  every  young  man  and  woman 
entering  life,  were  it  only  half  an  hour  a day,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  their  mind,  to  the  gaining  ot  useful  information,  to 
the  cultivation  of  some  ennobling  taste.  A taste  for  reading 
is  worth  more  than  any  sum  we  can  name.  A rich  man 
without  this  or  some  similar  taste  does  not  know  how  to 
enjoy  money ; his  only  resource  is  to  keep  on  making, 
hoarding  money,  unless  he  prefer  to  spend  it,  and  a mind 
that  is  not  well  developed  does  not  know  how  to  spend 
wisely.  A well-known  millionaire  used  to  say  that  he  would 
gladly  give  up  all  his  money  if  he  could  only  have  himself 
the  education  which  his  lazy  stupid  boy  refused  to  acquire. 
Be  advised,  make  it  a rule  never  to  he  broken  to  devote  at 
least  half  an  hour  a day  to  the  reading  of  some  useful  and 
instructive  book.  Every  man  needs  a knowledge  of  history, 
the  elements  ot  science,  and  other  useful  subjects,  and,  it 
only  half  an  hour  a day  is  given  to  reading,  he  will  find  the 
advantage  of  it.  Be  hungry  and  thirsty  for  khowledge  of  all 
kinds,  and  you  will  be  none  the  worse,  but  all  the  better,  as 
business  men  and  women.  Beware  of  novels  ; they  are  en- 
snaring and  pernicious. 


The  Discovery  of  Silk. 

The  discovery  of  silk  is  attributed  to  one  of  the  wives  of 
the  emperor  of  China,  Hoang-ti,  who  reigned  about  two 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  era  ; and  since  that  time 
a special  spot  has  been  allotted  in  the  gardens  of  the  Chinese 
royal  palace  to  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry  tree,  called  in 
Chinese  the  “ golden  tree  ” — and  to  the  keeping  of  silkworms. 
The  first  silk  dress  in  history  was  made,  not  for  a sovereign 
nor  for  a pretty  woman,  but  for  the  monster  in  human  shape, 
Heliogabalus.  Persian  monks,  who  came  to  Constantinople, 
revealed  to  the  Emperor  .Justinian  the  secret  of  the  produc- 
tion of  silk,  and  gave  him  some  silk  worms.  Prom  Greece 
the  art  passed  into  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
When  the  popes  left  Rome  to  settle  at  Avignon,  France,  they 
introduced  into  that  country  the  secret  which  had  been  kept 
by  the  Italians  ; and  Louis  XI.  established  at  Tours  a manu- 
factory of  silk  fabrics.  Francis  I.  founded  the  Lyons  silk 
works,  which  to  this  day  have  kept  the  first  ranks.  Henry  II. 
of  France  wore  the  first  pair  of  silk  hose  ever  made,  at  the 
wedding  of  his  sister.  The  word  “ satin,’’  which  in  the 
original  was  applied  to  all  silk  stuffs  in  general,  has  since 
the  last  century  been  used  to  designate  only  tissues  which 
present  a lustred  surface.  The  discovery  of  this  particular 
brilliant  stuff  was  accidental.  Octavio  Mai,  a silk  weaver, 
finding  business  very  dull,  and  not  knowing  what  to  invent 
to  give  a new  impulse  to  the  trade,  was  one  day  pacing  to 
and  fro  before  his  loom.  Every  time  he  passed  the  machine, 
with  no  definite  object  in  view,  he  pulled  little  threads  from 
the  warp  and  put  them  to  his  mouth  which  soon  after  he  spat 
out.  Later  on,  he  found  the  little  ball  of  silk  on  the  floor  of 
his  workshop,  and  was  attracted  by  the  brilliant  appearance 
of  the  threads.  He  repeated  the  experiment,  and  by  using 
certain  mucilaginous  preparations  succeeded  in  giving  satin 
to  the  world. — Hatters'  Gazette. 


The  Horrible  Fly  in  India. 

One  of  India’s  pests  is  the  metallic  blue-fly.  You  sink 
ihe  legs  of  your  furniture  into  metallic  sockets  filled  with 
salt  and  water,  and  pack  your  clothing  in  tight  tin  boxes,  to 
prevent  the  incursions  of  white  ants ; but  you  have  no  remedy 
against  the  metallic  blue-fiy,  which  fills  every  crevice,  every 
keyhole,  and  every  key  itself,  with  clay.  This  fly  is  an  artis- 
tic as  well  as  an  industrious  worker,  and  he  works  always 
with  an  object.  He  first  selects  a hole,  a key-hole  or  an 
empty  space  in  any  metallic  substance  is  preferred,  but,  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  material,  the  holes  in  the  bottom  of 
a cane  seat  chair,  or  any  perforated  wood,  will  answer  the 
purpwse.  After  seeing  that  the  hole  is  clean  and  in  good  order, 
he  commences  operations  by  laying  on  the  bottom  a smooth 
carpet  of  clay ; then  the  bodies  of  several  defunct  spiders 
are  triumphantly  placed  upon  the  clay  carpet.  On  top  of 
these  spiders  the  eggs  of  the  female  fly  are  deisosited.  The 
tomb  is  then  ready  for  closing.  The  top  is  neatly  covered 
over  with  clny,  but  it  still  has  an  unfinished  look.  This 


is  remedied  by  a thin  coat  of  whitewash,  and  then  the  fly 
looks  upon  his  work  and  pronounces  it  good. 

When  this  tomb  is  opened  there  are  more  metallic  blue-flies 
in  the  world  than  there  were  before.  You  are  anxious  t< 
examine  or  wear  some  of  your  valuables,  which  you  always 
keep  under  lock  and  key,  and  you  take  your  key  and  endeavor 
to  unlock  your  trunk,  but  it  is  only  an  endeavor.  There 
is  resistance  in  the  keyhole.  You  examine  the  key,  and 
find  that  it  is  nicely  sealed  up  with  clay,  and  the  keyhole 
in  the  same  condition.  It  is  a work  of  patience  to  destroy 
the  nursery  of  the  poor  insect,  and  lay  his  castle  in  ruins  ; 
but  a determined  will  can  accomplish  much.  Cane-sea'ed 
chairs  are  sometimes  so  occupitd  by  these  clay  homes  as  to 
make  it  hard  to  determine  what  the  original  substance  was. 


The  Butter-Tree. 

(PENTADESMA  BUTYRACEA.) 

Very  attractive  must  be  those  localities  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Niger  where  the  native  hut-dweller  has  ever  within 
his  reach  a butter  tub  that  never  fails.  The  rich  and  oily 
secretion  afforded  by  the  butter-tree  is  so  abundant  as  to  as- 
sure the  house-mother  of  unlimited  comfort  in  the  cooking 
and  dressing  of  viands  most  desired. 

Indeed,  so  productive  is  this  wonderful  forest  gift  that 
fears  are  entertained  lest  its  fruitfulness  may  at  no  late  day 
effect  a great  social  revolution  in  districts  where  it  most 
abounds.  Slave  merchants  have  dreaded  its  power  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  and  at  one  period  the  King  of  Dahomey 
was  induced  to  issue  an  order  for  the  destruction  of  all  the 
butter-trees  in  his  kingdom. 

But  all  attempts  to  destroy  it  have  thus  far  proved  useless. 

Cut,  hewn  at  the  root,  nay.  even  burned,  it  springs  up 
with  apparently  renewed  vigor  ; royal  edicts  are  powerless, 
and  “ shea  butter  ” is  still  sold  abundantly  in  the  market,  re- 
taining its  well-deserved  popularity,  even  though  imperial 
orders  would,  if  carried  out,  utterly  exterminate  from  the 
earth  this  marvelous  gift  of  God. 


Covered  with  Gold. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  Russia,  one  of  the  poorest  of  civi- 
lized countries,  makes  a greater  parade  of  wealth  in  one  re- 
pect  than  any  other  State.  The  domes  of  all  the  great  chur- 
ches in  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  other  large  towns  are 
plated  with  gold  nearly  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
new  church  of  the  Saviour,  dedicated  and  opened  in  Moscow 
last  August,  represents  a value  of  fully  815,000,000.  The 
Isf  ac  Cathedral  in  St.  Petersburg  may  safely  be  credited  with  at 
least  thrice  that  amount.  So  strong,  however,  is  the  old  Slav 
belief  in  the  inviolable  sanettity  of  “ holy  places”  that,  during 
countless  seasons  of  widespread  and  bitter  distress,  no  attempt 
has  ever  been  made  to  plunder  the  gold  thus  temptingly 
exposed.  Indeed,  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  St  Petersburg, 
the  Kazan  Cathedral,  owes  its  massive  shrine  to  a voluntary 
offering  of  plunder  taken  by  the  Cossacks  in  1812. 


The  Neville  Receipe  eor  Garden  Bugs. — Mr.  Edgar  Ne- 
ville has  a two-acre  farm  at  Avenue  B and  Fifth  street,  Tre- 
mont,  where  he  has  fought  potato  bugs,  army  worms  and 
grasshoppers  for  fourteen  years.  Paris  green  and  hellel>ore 
he  found  killed  the  insects,  but  poisoned  the  crops.  He 
buried  the  potato  bugs  a foot  deep,  and  they  dug  their  way 
out  with  characteristic  cheerfulness.  Mr.  Neville  lay  awake 
nights  thinking  of  what  he  should  do,  and  five  years  ago  hit 
upon  a compound  which  is  deadly,  he  says,  to  bugs  of  all 
kinds,  and  harmless  to  man.  He  has  tried  it  for  several 
years,  and  while  his  neighbors’  crops  have  been  ruined,  his 
own  have  been  saved.  He  is  an  old  man  now,  and  he  asks 
a New  York  .paper  to  spread  abroad  his  receipe,  so  that  it 
may  do  good  everywhere.  It  is  as  follows : 

“ Dissolve  one  ounce  of  saltpetre,  two  ounces  of  alum, 
and  half  a pound  of  the  commonest  brown  soap  in  three 
gallons  of  water,  and  sprinkle  with  a watering  pot  over  the 
growing  plants.” 

^Ir.  Neville  recommends  that  seed  be  soaked  in  tlii* 
mi-xture  before  planting. 
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Making  Life  Look  Brighter. 

Say  not  “ The  world  is  dark  and  drear,” 

But  strive  yourself  to  light  it ; 

Though  ignorance  rage,  yet  never  fear, 

’Tis  manhood’s  work  to  flgnt  it ! 

Strive  on,  and  rust  will  drop  its  scales. 

And  earnest  effort  seldom  fail. 

And  purpose  over  doubt  prevails. 

Thus  making  life  look  brighter. 

Does  virtue  meet  with  small  reward  ? 

That  thought  is  worldly  minded  ; 

For  vice  herself  is  oft  abhorred 
By  slaves  whom  she  has  blinded  ; 

Though  now  the  clouds  be  dark  and  dense. 

When  we  shall  walk  by  faith,  not  sense, 

Virture  will  have  true  recompense 
The  while  the  clouds  grow  lighter. 

Then  call  not  life  a “ vale  of  tears,” 

Our  lives  are  what  we  make  them  ; 

And  we  must  weigh  by  “ deeds,  not  years,” 

If  we  would  not  mistake  them. 

Improve  the  years,  and  life  is  sweet; 

We  sow  good  seed  to  reap  pure  wheat ; 

Good  thoughts  and  deeds  make  life  complete. 
And  make  the  soul  grow  whiter. 


Written  for  the  Family  Circle. 

MOLLIE’S  TRUST. 

By  Elspeth  Craig. 

(^Continved). 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  MACDONALDS. 

Breakfa.st  was  in  progress  in  the  handsome  dining  room 
of  the  Macdonald  mansion  on  Jarvis  street.  Sybil  and 
Arthur  were  seated  alone  at  the  sumptuously  spread  table. 
The  servant  had  left  the  room;  but  stiU  the  silence  between 
them  remained  unbroken.  They  generally  were  silent,  these 
two,  when  alone  together.  Unless  there  chanced  to  be  some 
special  topic  to  talk  about.  There  was  never  any  of  the 
pleasant  half-trifling  chit-chat  about  domestic  matters,  or  the 
affairs  of  friends  and  relatives  usual  between  husbands  and 
wives  ; and  since  Miss  O’Brien  had  gone  away,  they  had 
fallen  into  rather  silent  habits.  Arthur  cared  nothing  for  the 
domestic  machinery  of  his  household  and  invariably  made 
a point  of  being  bored  when  the  subject  was  mentioned.  Nor 
did  his  wife’s  amusements  and  occupations  interest  him  very 
greatly.  It  sufficed  for  him  to  know  that  she  had  all  she 
wanted ; more  money  than  she  knew  what  to  do  with ; 
every  desire  granted  and  every  womanly  caprice  humored — 


so  he  thought.  He  loved  her  in  a selfish  sort  of  way ; he 
was  proud  of  her  beauty,  for  one  thing.  Not  so  much  be- 
cause he  was  a lover,  as  for  the  reason  that  it  reflected 
credit  upon  him  and  made  other  men  envy  him.  He  liked 
to  see  Sybil  perfectly  dressed  at  all  times,  and  she  knowing 
this  expended  time  and  much  thought  upon  the  charming 
toilettes  which  pleased  her  husband  s fastidious  taste.  He 
was  always  ready  to  accompany  her  anywhere  she  wished,  or 
to  assist  her  in  entertaining  their  friends  in  their  own  home. 
In  this  way  he  had  won  the  reputation  of  being  a devoted 
and  adoring  husband.  Only  the  proud,  beautiful  woman 
who  was  his  wife  knew  what  was  the  truth,  that  Arthur 
Macdonald  loved  none  so  well  as  himself  and  that  he  wor- 
shipped her  beauty  and  her  gold  for  what  they  gave  to  him. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  her  inner  life.  How  could  he  ? 
It  was  not  in  him  to  view  life  from  the  exalted  standard 
from  which  she  viewed  it.  He  was  cast  in  a different  mould — 
an  inferior  one.  This  Sybil  felt  more  sadly  every  day  of  her 
life.  Without  a particle  of  vanity  or  self-laudation  she  was 
fain  to  acknowledge  that  she  was  her  husband’s  superior 
mentally  and  morally.  Ah  I Heaven  help  the  woman  who 
must  look  down  not  up  to  the  men  they  have  married  ! 
Sybil  Macdonald  was  one  of  these  unhappy  women ; but 
still  she  loved  him  — this  man  upon  whom  her  pure,  strong 
soul  looked  down,  sometimes  half  in  pity.  But  she  was  not 
happy ; though  Mollie  Stuart  deeming,  her  so,  fervently 
thanked  heaven  that  the  happiness  of  two  lives  had  not  been 
sacrificed  in  vain.  Sybil  was  far  from  being  a happy  woman. 
If  she  had  aught  of  joy  in  her  life,  it  was  centered  in  her  little 
yellow  haired  son  Kenneth.  He  was  her  pride,  her  heart’s 
delight,  and  many  an  hour  she  spent,  dreaming  over  his 
future  as  her  busy  fingers  stitched  at  the  pretty  garments  she 
would  allow  no  one  but  heiself  to  make  for  her  darling.  It 
was  of  him  she  was  thinking  that  morning,  as  she  sat  with 
her  cheek  resting  on  the  palm  of  her  hand.  Arthur  had 
finished  his  breakfast  and  was  leaning  back  in  his  chair, 
leisurely  reading  the  paper.  Did  no  thought  of  the  past 
trouble  him  as  he  sat  there  so  per‘'ectly  at  his  ease,  in  the 
midst  of  luxurious  surroundings,  at  the  head  of  that  richly 
laden  breakfast  table  and  in  the  presence  of  that  beautiful 
woman  w’ho  was  his  wife.  Perhaps  not  at  that  moment ; 
for  the  time  being  he  had  forgotten  the  two  dark  crimes  of 
his  life,  by  which  a young  girl’s  life  had  been  wrecked  and 
stranded  and  a brave  man’s  good  name  obscured.  But  the 
recollection  will  return  soon  enough,  for  in  truth,  there  are 
few  moments  in  Macdonald’s  life  when  his  mind  is  free  from 
the  memory  of  the  past.  They  tell  us  of  haunted  houses 
and  haunted  rooms,  where  ghostly  figures  clad  all  in  white 
glide  to  and  fro  with  silent  foot  steps  and  stony  faces.  I do 
not  believe  in  ghosts  of  this  sort ; but  reader  I’ll  tell  you 
what  I do  believe  in.  That  is,  the  ghosts  that  haunt  with 
terrible  persistency,  the  minds  of  wicked  men.  Arthur  Mac- 
donald was  a haunted  man.  Look  at  his  wild,  restless  eyes, 
which  never  by  any  chance  meet  yours  openly  ; look  at  the 
nervous  twitening  mouth  which  the  heavy  moustache  and 
beard  do  not  altogether  hide.  Then  mark  tht  manner  of  the 
man  ; at  times  eager,  nervous  and  excitable,  at  others 
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gloomy  and  morose.  Yes;  a haunted  man.  A man  to  be 
pitied,  for  it  is  the  face  of  his  own  wife  that  invaiiably  calls 
the  ghost  from  its  lurking  place.  Despise  him  ye  must ; yet 
oh  I gentle  and  happy  hearts,  pity  him  ! 

Kemorse  and  fear  sting  him  into  a savage  recklessness. 
But  the  remorse  is  slight  compared  to  the  fear  he  feels  for 
his  own  safety.  He  tried  to  persuade  himself  into  the  belief 
that  Neal  Despard  was  dead,  as  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
him  for  more  than  four  years.  But  then  there  was  no  proof 
that  he  had  died.  “ He  may  be  living ; he  may  return  to 
Canada,  and  weary  of  bearing  the  burden  of  your  sin,  will  lay 
it  down  at  your  door,  and  denounce  you  as  the  real  criminal.” 
So  whispered  into  Arthur  Macdonald’s  ear  the  spectre  which 
haunted  his  life.  And  although  he  knew  well  that  if  such  a 
thing  did  happen  that  he  would  stand  a f^ir  chance  and 
more  than  a fair  chance  of  exculpating  himself  — for  he  had 
only  to  deny  the  charge  and  laugh  his  accuser  to  scorn,  and 
who  would  doubt  him  ? Who  believe  the  word  of  the  man 
who  had  acknowledged  himself  guilty  and  who,  for  six  years 
had  quietly  borne  shame  and  exile.  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  Arthur  dreaded  the  return  of  this  man.  It  was  the  old 
story  — “ The  wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth  ” 

“Your  friend.  Miss  Stuart,  has  won  great  applause  in 
Hamilton,”  remarked  Arthur,  throwing  down  the  newspaper 
and  passing  his  cup  for  more  coffee. 

“ Ah ! to  be  sure,  she  sang  there  last  night ; what  does 
the  paper  say  about  her?” 

“ Oh ! the  usual  trash  — beauty  and  winning  grace,  talent 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  By  Jove  ! I cannot  see  what  the  fools 
find  to  admire  in  that  pale-faced,  puritanical  damsel.  I beg 
pardon  Sybil ; but  really,  though  she  is  your  bosom  friend 
and  confidante  and  all  the  rest  of  it ; I cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  conjure  up  the  faintest  semblance  of  liking  or  admiration 
for  Miss  Stuart.” 

“ No,  for  your  prejudice  is  too  deeply  rooted,”  answered 
his  wife  coldly — Mollie,  poor  innocent  Mol  lie  was  always 
an  apple  of  discord  between  these  two. 

“You  call  her  pale-faced  as  though  that  were  some  great 
fault  in  her  ; and  you  know  Arthur  that  the  poor  girl  has 
suffered  enough  to  blanch  not  only  her  face  but  her  pretty 
brown  hair  as  well,”  continued  Sybil,  with  a slight  tremor  in 
her  voice. 

“ /,  I know  nothing  about  it,”  answered  Arthur,  almost 
roughly ; for  it  had  seemed  to  his  suspicious  mind  as  though 
her  simple  words  had  conveyed  some  double  meaning,  a 
suspicion  enhanced  by  the  slight  emphasis  she  put  on  the 
words  — “ you  know.'" 

“ If  the  girl  is  fool  enough  to  moon  away  her  life  and  good 
looks,  mourning  for  a scoundrel  like  Neal  Despard,  it  is  her 
own  look  out;  for  my  part  I cannot  understand  such  non- 
sense, nor,  I should  say  could  any  person  endowed  with 
common-sense.  Why  does  she  not  marry?  There  are  dozens 
of  young  fellows  who  would  consider  themselves  blest  be- 
yond all  other  mortals  if  Miss  Mollie  would  but  listen  to 
their  wooing.  More  fools  they !” 

“ Mollie  loved  Neal  Despard  much  too  dearly  ever  to 
forget  him  so  far  as  to  wed  another  " answered  Sybil  quietly  ; 
but  an  observer  might  have  noted  the  sngry  sparkle  in  her 
blue  eyes. 

“Bah!”  cried  Arthur  con temptucifJv.  “ much  he  valued 
her  love !” 

•‘Besides,”  went  on  Sybil,  calmly  ignoring  her  husband’s 
last  words,  “•  Mollie  believes  him  to  be  innocent  ” 

“ What?" 

“Sybil  glanced  up  in  surprise;  as  his  startled  tones  fell 
upon  his  ears,  and  saw  that  his  face  was  very  pale,  while  his 
eyes  were  fixed  eagerly  and  almost  fearfully  upon  her  face. 
He  averted  his  gaze  when  she  looked  at  him,  and  laughing 
nervously,  said  : 

« I you  surprised  me  ; I was  taken  aback  for  a moment. 

You  surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Miss  Stuart  seriously 
believes  Despard  to  be  innocent  of  — of  the  crime  of  which 
he  is  accused.  Why  he  convicted  himself  at  once,  and  of  his 
own  free  will,  when  the  discovery  of  the  theft  was  made.  It 
is  absurd,  you  know.” 

“ Nevertheless  she  has  a firm  belief  in  his  innocence.” 

“Ah  indeed!  Who  does  she  think  guilty  then,  if  her 
ci-devant  lover  is  innocent?”  he  enquired  sarcastically. 

“ I really  do  not  know  that  she  suspects  anyone  in  partic- 


ular,” answered  Sybil  surprised  at  her  husband’s  manner,  and 
the  evident  agitation  which  he  bad  evinced  when  told  of 
Mollie’s  trust  in  her  exiled  lover. 

“ How  does  she  account  for  his  conduct  in  tamely  bearing 
the  shame  of  guilt?”  he  asked  with  an  assumption  of  care- 
lessness, though  he  waited  breathlessly  for  the  answer 
which  certainly  did  not  reassure  him  when  it  came.  ’ 

“ She  suspects,  I fancy,  that  he  is  trying  to  shield  some- 
one else.” 

Sybil  s eyes  were  bent  thoughtfully  upon  the  table  as  she 
spoke,  otherwise  she  might  have  seen  the  violent  start  her 
husband  gave,  and  his  quick,  searching  glance  into  her  face. 

“ Ah  ! very  silly  of  her  I must  say,”  he  replied  carelessly, 
'■  but  just  what  might  have  been  expected  of  her  though. 
Pray  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  matter  ?” 

“ Of  course  it  is  extremely  foolish  of  poor  Mollie  to 
delude  herself  with  such  hopes.  Neal  must  be  guilty,  there 
is  no  other  way  of  looking  at  the  matter.  Poor,  poor,  Neal ! 
Oh!  how  could  he  do  it?  He  must  have  known  it  would 
break  Mollie’s  heart,  poor  darling  !”  murmured  Sybil  sadly. 

“By  Jove!  yon  women  are  curious  creatures;  why  I be- 
lieve you  actually  pity  that  fellow.  Poor,  poor  Neal  indeed  !” 
“ I do  indeed  pity  him,”  answered  Sybil  earnestly.  “ How- 
ever much  he  sinned ; I know  him  well  enough  to  feel 
assured  he  has  suffered  keenly  these  six  years  past.  He  was 
my  friend  years  ago,”  she  added,  with  a slight  tinge  of  regret 
in  her  voice. 

“ And  your  lover  as  well ; I have  heard,”  retorted  Mac- 
donald with  a disagreeable  laugh. 

Sybil's  face  flushed  but  she  did  not  reply ; for  at  this 
moment  the  door  opened  and  a pretty,  fair-haired  boy  of 
about  four  or  five  years,  rushed  in.  The  angry  flush  faded 
from  Sybil’s  cheek,  at  sight  of  him,  and  the  indignant 
sparkle  in  her  gave  place  to  a look  of  tenderest  love  as  she 
held  out  her  arms  to  her  little  son. 

“ Oh  mamma!”  he  cried,  “ I have  been  having  such  fun.” 

“ Have  you  my  pet  ? what  have  you  been  doing  ?”  she 
asked,  pulling  off  the  little  damp  mittens  from  his  hands, 
and  taking  off  his  fur  cap,  softly  smoothed  back  the  tangled 
curls. 

“ I’ve  been  out  in  the  yard,  ever  since  I had  my  breakfast ; 
and  I’ve  been  snow-ballin’  Peter.” 

“ And  now  I suppose  you  are  hungry  enough  for  a piece 
of  bread  and  a mug  of  milk,”  said  his  mother  laughing  as 
she  poured  out  the  milk. 

“ Mamma,”  exclaimed  Kenneth  after  he  had  taken  a good 
drink  from  the  mug. 

“ May  Peter  take  me  over  to  Bertie’s  this  afternoon  ?” 

“ Yes  dear ; if  Peter  is  not  too  bu.sy  ; what  are  you  and 
Bertie  going  to  do  this  afternoon  ?” 

“Bertie  is  going  out  snow-shoeing  and  I am  going  to  take 
my  sleigh  and  go  with  him.” 

“ Nonsense,”  put  in  his  father  sharply,  “ you  cannot  take 
your  sleigh  into  the  deep  snow;  besides  you  are  not  to  go  so 
much  with  Bertie  Stuart ; do  you  hear  Kenneth  ?” 

“ Oh  papa ! I want  to  go  so  much,”  cried  the  child  with  a 
surprised  look  in  his  large  blue  eyes. 

‘‘  But  you  cannot  go  sir.  Sybil  I wish  you  would  Jreep 
the  boy  from  going  so  frequently  to  the  Stuarts,  1 am  not  go- 
ing to  have  my  son  turn  into  a Methodist  parson  like  that 
Stuart  boy.” 

“ Very  well,”  answered  Sybil  calmly,  though  her  face  was 
pale  with  anger  and  scorn  — “ since  you  wish  it,  I will  see 
that  Kenneth  does  not  associate  so  much  with  Bertie  ; but  all 
I can  say,  Arthur,  is  that  I hope  and  trust  your  son  may  be- 
come as  great  and  noble  a man  as  Herbert  Stuart  bids  fair  to 
be.” 

So  saying,  she  arose  and  left  the  room,  leading  little  Ken 
by  the  hand.  When  she  had  reached  her  own  private  sitting- 
room  or  boudoir,  she  sank  trembling  into  a chair ; and  cov- 
ering her  face  with  her  hands  burst  into  tears.  It  was  un- 
like her,  this  strong,  resolute  woman,  thus  to  give  way  to  the 
womanly  weakness  of  tears,  but  she  felt  strangely  over- 
wrought and  unhappy ; scenes,  such  as  has  just  been  de- 
scribed, had  of  late  become  very  frequent  between  her  and 
her  husband,  and  she  felt  degraded  and  lowered  in  her  own 
self-respect  by  the  fact  of  his  petty  tyranny  and  exacting 
selfishness;  and  her  proud,  refined  nature  rebelled  at  the 
scant  courtesy  shown  her  by  the  one  who  above  all  others 
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should  have  shown  her  most  honor.  That  was  why  she 
wept,  that  morning ; poor  Sybil  whose  dreams  of  happy 
married  life  had  faded  so  utterly  away. 

Presently  two  little  arms  were  thrown  about  her  neck  and 
a soft  cheek  was  pressed  to  hers. 

‘‘  Mamma,  mamma  ! Why  are  you  crying  ? Is  it  because 
you  are  sorry  papa  won’t  let  me  go  to  Bertie’s?  I like 
Bertie  ; don't  you  mamma  ?” 

Yes  Kenneth  darling,  and  I hope  you  will  always  be  as 
good  a boy  as  he  is  ; as  honest  and  brave  and  fearless.” 

•‘I  will  be  good  mamma;  I always  do  try  to  be  good, 
because  it  makes  you  sorry  when  I’m  naughty  doesn't  it  ?” 

“ Yes  indeed  it  does,  darling.” 

“ I don't  think  it  was  very  good  of  papa  to  make  you  cry 
this  mornijg,”  said  Kenneth  gravely. 

“Oh  hush!  my  boy;  you  must  not  speak  so  of  your 
father ; he  did  not  mean  to  make  me  cry,  and  I know  he 
would  be  sorry  if  he  knew.”  Kenneth  did  not  answer  im- 
mediately, but  stood  thoughtfully  beside  her.  Then  he  said 
— “I  am  going  down  stairs  now  mamma  ; I’m  going  to  ask 
Peter  to  put  a new  rope  on  my  sleigh.” 

He  kissed  his  mother  and  ran  out  of  the  room  and  down 
stairs  ; but  he  did  not  go  at  once  to  see  about  the  new  rope 
for  his  sleigh;  he  went  first  of  all  to  the  dining  room. 
Pushing  open  the  door  he  looked  in.  His  father  was  still 
there  and  he  went  in. 

“Papa,”  he  said,  going  forward  and  standing  by  his 
father’s  chair. 

“ Well  Ken,  what  is  it  ?” 

“ Mamma  is  crying,  and  when  I said  you  were  naughty  to 
make  her  cry,  she  said  you  did  not  mean  to  and  that  you 
would  be  sorry  if  you  knew ; so  I thought  I would  come  and 
tell  you,  so  you  could  go  and  tell  her  you're  sorry  and  kiss 
her ; and  then  she  won't  cry  and  more,  l^ou  will  go  to  her, 
papa,  won’t  you  ?” 

Arthur  Macdonald  looked  confused  and  his  sallow  face 
flushed  as  he  met  the  steady  gaze  of  his  little  son’s  blue  eyes. 

“ Did  I make  her  cry,  Ken  ?"  he  asked. 

“ Yes  papa,  you  said  I was  not  to  go  and  see  Bertie  any 
more,  and  that  made  mamma  sorry  because  she  likes  Bertie.” 
“ Oh  indeed  ! and  I’  suppose  sir  you  will  disobey  me  and 
go  to  Bertie’s  whenever  my  back  is  turned?” 

“ No,”  answered  Ken  gravely.  “ Mamma  wouldn’t  let 
me  now  ; and  besides  I’ve  promised  her  to  be  good  ’cause  it 
makes  her  sorry  when  I'm  naughty.” 

“ Oh ! and  you  don't  care,  I suppose,  whether  you  make 
me  sorrv  or  not  ?”  answered  Arthur  laughing. 

“ You  don't  get  sorrv  ; you  get  angry,”  replied  the  child 
boldly. 

“ Ah ! So  that  is  it ; eh  ?”  said  his  father,  pushing  him  from 
him  and  rising  from  his  chair  as  he  spoke.  “ You  care  more 
for  your  mother's  sorrow  than  you  do  for  my  anger,  do  you  ?” 

“ But  aren’t  you  going  up  to  her  papa  ?” 

“Yes,  yes;  I shall  go  up  presently;  meantime  you  had 
better  run  away  and  play.” 

When  Kenneth  had  obediently  left  the  room,  his  father 
stood  for  some  time  staring  thoughtfully  before  him.  Some 
how  this  interview  with  Kenneth  had  awakened  in  him  a 
vague  feeling  of  remorse  for  his  conduct  to  Sybil  since  their 
marriage.  At  that  moment  he  wished  with  all  his  heart  that 
he  had  never  married  her.  He  felt  as  he  had  never  felt 
before  that  he  was  not  good  enough  for  her.  Ah  ! no ! With 
a swift  rush  of  shame  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hand. 
\Miat  right  had  he  to  be  the  husband  of  pure,  noble-hearted 
Sybil ; or  the  father  of  the  fearless  boy  who  had  so  gravely 
reproached  him  with  making  his  mother  cry.  Ah  now  ! How 
he  loathed  and  despised  him.self,  and  wished  heartily  that  he 
were  something  better.  But  how  could  he  be  better,  with 
that  secret  weighing  upon  his  soul  and  the  haunting  fear  and 
remorse  that  ever  followed  close  upon  his  footsteps.  So  the 
desire  to  be  something  better  ended  in  a desire.  It  is  often 
thus  with  folks.  Wishing,  longing  to  be  noble-hearted  and 
ureful  in  the  world,  like  some  hero  or  heroine  of  whom  we 
have  read,  but  never  striving,  never  putting  forth  one  single 
emulate  these  same  heroes. 

The  most  egotistical  and  vainest  of  individuals  are  at 
times  most  deeply  conscious  of  their  own  inferiority ; and 
then  indeed  they  are  the  unhappiest  of  mortals  for  their  self- 
love  is  the  sole  staff  upon  which  they  lean  for  support. 


With  a muttered  curse  Arthur  Macdonald  threw  off  these 
strange  new  feelings  of  self-condemnation  and  whistling 
carelessly  went  off  in  search  of  his  wife. 

When  he  entered  her  bou^iir,  he  found  her  sitting  at  her 
desk  writing.  She  looked  u^  as  he  entered  and  he  saw  the 
traces  of  tears  upon  her  face. 

“ Ah ! here  you  are,”  he  exclaimed  pleasantly  — “I  have 
been  looking  for  you.” 

‘‘  Did  you  want  me  for  anything  ?”  asked  she  quietly. 

“ I came  to  tell  you  not  to  expect  me  in  to  luncheon ; and 
— by  the  bye,  have  you  any  engagement  for  this  afternoon  ?” 

“This  is  Mrs.  Hillary’s  reception  day  ; Katie  Howard  and 
I had  arranged  to  call  there  together ; but  that  can  be  put 
aside  if  you  wish  me  to  go  anywhere  with  you  this  afternoon, 
Arthur.” 

“ Oh ! not  at  all ; I merely  thought  if  you  had  nothing 
better  to  do,  we  might  go  for  a long  sleigh  drive  and  take 
Kenneth  with  us  to  make  up  for  his  disappointment  at  not 
being  able  to  go  to  the  Stuarts.  However  as  you  have  a 
prior  engagement  the  hoy  and  I can  go  alone." 

Sybil  looked  up  at  her  husband  with  surprise  and  some- 
thing like  gratitude  shining  in  her  eyes.  He  did  not  usually 
care  much  whether  another  person  suffered  disappointment 
or  not. 

“ It  is  very  kind  of  you  dear,’’  — she  said,  going  up  to 
him  and  laying  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 

“ Kenneth  was  very  much  disappointed  this  morning  and 
he  will  enjoy  the  drive,”  she  said. 

All  resentment  and  anger  against  her  husband  had  fled 
from  her  heart  by  this  time  and  there  was  no  shadow  in  the 
clear  eyes  as  she  looked  up  at  him  so  tenderly  and  gratefully. 

“ Are  you  sure  you  would  not  rather  I gave  up  my  other 
engagement  in  order  to  go  with  you  ?” 

“ Oh ! Perhaps  you  had  better  call  upon  Mrs.  Hillary 
this  afternoon  and  1 shall  take  you  out  driving  to-morrow. 
But  I must  be  off  now  ; leave  orders  for  Kenneth  to  be  ready 
for  me  to  take  him  out  if  you  leave  the  house  before  I come 
for  him.  Good  morning”  — he  stooped  and  kissed  her;  a 
thing  he  had  not  done  for  many  and  many  a month  now. 

“ I am  sorry  I was  such  a brute  to  you  this  morning 
Sy  bil,”  he  said. 

Instantly,  her  arms  were  about  his  neck  and  she  returned 
his  kiss  tenderly,  lovingly. 

“You  were  not,  Arthur  ; you  were  only  a wee  bit  impa- 
tient and  — unjust  — that  was  all.” 

“ Well  — well  I am  sorry  I annoyed  you  ; that  is  all.  Now 
1 really  must  go  ; good  morning.” 

And  this  was  how  he  told  her  he  was  sorry.  He  breathed 
more  freely  when  he  left  the  boudoir,  for  in  point  of  fact  he 
had  been  in  something  of  a dilemma.  It  was  a novel  ex- 
perience to  have  Sybil  weeping,  he  had  not  known  exactly 
what  to  say  or  how  to  act  when  he  had  gone  up  stairs  after 
his  interview  with  little  Ken.  However  it  was  over  now  ; ho 
had  “ kissed  and  made  up  ” as  the  children  phrase  it ; and  he 
was  rather  inclined  to  feel  satisfied  with  himself  and  with  the 
issue  of  that  morning’s  events  ; — for  had  he  not  established 
his  authority  as  his  wife’s  lord  and  master  ? — had  he  not  laid 
down  a law  and  exacted  a promise  of  obedience  from  both 
wife  and  son  ? and  yet  was  not  peace  maintained  in  his 
household  ? Surely  he  had  reason  to  congratulate  himself. 
“ If  only  ” — he  told  himself  — “ if  only  he  could  fanish  these 
Stuarts  altogether  from  his  wife’s  presence ; not  Bertie  the 
little  Methodist  parson  alone  — but  the  whole  family,  then 
he  would  be  content.” 

His  persistent  hatred  of  the  Stuarts  was  a source  of  con- 
stant wonder  and  sorrow  to  his  wife.  Often  she  had  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  his  reasons,  but  he  had  sneered  and  laughed 
disagreeably,  telling  her  that  people  were  not  always  ac 
countable  for  their  likes  and  dislikes.  But  you  reader  will 
not  wonder  at  his  hatred  of  Mollie  and  her  little  niece  and 
nephew.  One  does  not  as  a rule  love  those  whom  one  has 
deliberately  and  grievously  wron^d. 

When  Arthur  came  home  that  afternoon,  there  was  a 
strange  expression  on  his  face.  A casual  observer  would 
have  said  that  he  looked  grave  and  troubled,  whereas  a close 
observer  would  have  discerned  exultation  and  ill  concealed 
satisfaction.  It  was  as  though  he  were  endeavouring  to  hide 
his  real  feelings  under  an  assumption  of  gravity  and  con- 
cern. Evidently  something  had  occurred  lately,  and  what- 
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ever  it  might  be,  the  secret  was  contained  in  a certain  letter, 
which  he  carried  in  his  coat  pocket. 

Hastily  enquiring  of  a servant  if  her  mistress  had  gone 
out  and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  considered  a 
moment  and  then  ordered  the  cutter  and  his  own  horse 
Sultan  to  be  brought  round  immediately.  He  had  decided  to 
go  for  the  proje<;ted  drivj  at  any  rate  and  as  Kenneth  was 
ready  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  But  he  seemed  to  Oe 
too  much  excited  to  sit  still  ; instead,  he  walked  quickly  up 
and  down  the  long  drawipg  room  with  his  hands  in  his  coat 
pockets  and  his  head  slightly  bent ; but  when  he  looked 
up  there  was  an  exultant  gleam  in  his  dark  eyes  while  once 
or  twice  he  muttered  under  his  breath  : — 

“ Safe — safe  at  last.” 

Presently  a servant  announced  that  the  cutter  was  at  the 
door,  and  calling  Kenneth  he  took  his  hat  and  gloves  and 
from  the  hall  table  where  he  had  hastily  thrown  them  and 
went  out  Kenneth  followed  eager  with  delight  at  the 
pleasure  which  lay  before  him,  for  the  winter  had  but  just 
set  in  and  this  was  but  the  second  or  third  sleigh  drive  he 
had  had  as  yet. 

When  they  were  in  and  the  buffalo  robes  tucked  in 
around  them,  Arthur  turned  and  made  some  jocular  remark 
to  the  child  who  laughed  gleefully  in  reply.  So  with  a laugh 
and  a jest  and  the  merry  jingle  of  the  bells,  they  drove  away  ; 
one  of  them  knowing  yet  heeding  not  that  he  carried  with 
him  the  letter  that  had  power  to  bring  woe  to  a human 
heart.  What  mattered  it  to  Aim  if  she  whom  he  hated  so 
bitterly  were  doomed  to  suffer.  Particularly  if  the  cause  of 
this  new  sorrow  which  was  to  fall  upon  her  brought  to  him 
the  assurance  of  present  and  future  security.  Ah ! Arthur 
Macdonald!  When  you  go  into  your  wife’s  presence  with 
that  letter  in  your  hand,  though  your  face  may  wear  a mask 
of  regret,  there  will  be  no  sorrow  in  your  selfish  heart,  at  the 
thought  of  a brave,  good  man  going  down  to  a dishonored 
grave  in  a far  oif  foreign  land,  only  triumph,  exultation  that 
you  are  safe  from  the  exposure  you  dreaded. 

It  was  late  when  they  returned  from  their  drive  and  in 
answer  to  his  enquiries  the  servant  informed  her  master  that 
Mrs.  Macdonald  was  in  ; that  she  was  now  up  in  her  dressing- 
room.  Thither  Arthur  went  at  once,  and  when  little  Ken 
started  to  follow,  he  was  sternly  told  to  goto  his  nursery  and 
his  tea ; he  would  see  his  mother  afterwards.  Wondering  at 
the  sudden  change  in  his  father’s  manner  the  child  slowly 
and  unwillingly  obeyed,  and  Macdonald  knocking  at  the 
door  of  his  wife’s  dressing  and  being  told  to  enter,  turned  the 
handle  and  went  in. 

( To  be  Continued.') 
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Wife  to  Husband. 

BY  LOUISE  CHANDLER  MOULTON. 

When  I am  dust,  and  thou  art  quick  and  glad. 
Bethink  thee,  sometimes,  what  good  days  we  had. 
What  happy  days,  beside  the  shining  seas. 

Or  by  the  twilight  fire,  in  careless  ease. 

Beading  the  ryhmes  of  some  old  poet  lover. 

Or  whisjkring  our  own  love-story  over. 

When  thou  hast  mourned  tor  me  a seemly  space, 
And  set  another  in  my  vacant  place, 

Charmed  with  her  brightness,  trusting  in  her  truth. 
Warmed  to  new  life  by’  her  beguiling  youth,  . 

Be  happy,  dearest  one,  and  surely  know 
I would  not  have  thee  thy  life’s  joys  forego. 

Yet  think  of  me  sometimes,  where  cold  and  still 
I lie,  who  once  was  swift  to  do  thy  will, 

Whose  lips  so  often  answered  to  thy  kiss. 

Who,  dying,  blessed  thee  for  that  by-gone  bliss  ; 

I pray  thee  do  not  bar  presence  quite 
From  thy  new  life,  so  full  of  new  delight. 

I would  not  vex  thee,  waiting  by  my  side ; 

My  presence  should  not  chill  thy  fair  young  bride ; 
Only  bethink  thee  how  alone  1 lie : 

To  die  and  be  forgotten  were  to  die 
A double  death  ; and  I deserve  of  thee 
Some  grace  of  memory,  fair  howe’er  she  be. 

— Lippincott's  Mag. 


The  Way  to  Speak  to  Boys. 

Many  years  ago  a certain  minister  was  r-oing  one  Sunday 
morning  from  his  house  to  his  school-room.  He  walked 
through  a number  of  streets,  and  as  he  turned  a corner  he 
saw  assembled  around  a pump  a party  of  little  boys,  who 
were  playing  at  marbles.  On  seeing  him  approach  they 
began  to  pick  up  their  marbles  and  run  away  as  fast  as  they 
could.  One  little  fellow,  not  having  seen  him  as  soon  as  the 
rest,  could  not  accomplish  this  so  soon  ; and  before  he  had 
succeeded  in  gathering  up  his  marbles  the  minister  closed 
upon  him,  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  There 
they  were  face  to  face — the  minister  of  God  and  the  poor 
little  ragged  boy  who  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of  playing 
marbles  on  Sunday  morning.  And  how  did  the  minister  deal 
with  the  boy  ? for  that  is  what  I wish  you  to  observe. 
He  might  have  said  to  the  boy  : » Wh^t  are  you  doing  here  ? 
You  are  breaking  the  Sabbath ! Don't  you  deserve  to  be 
punished  for  breaking  the  command  of  God?”  But  he  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  He  simply  said,  “ Have  you  found  all 
your  marbles?”  “No,”  said  the  little  boy,  “I  have  not.” 
“ Then,”  said  the  minister,  » I will  help  you  to  find  them.” 
Whereupon  he  knelt  down  and  helped  him  look  for  the  mar- 
bles ; and  as  he  did  so  he  remarked,  I liked  to  play  at 
marbles  when  a little  boy  very  much,  and  I think  I can  beat 
you ; but,”  added  he,  “ I never  played  marbles  on  Sunday.” 

The  little  boy’s  attention  was  arrested.  He  liked  his 
friend’s  face,  and  began  to  wonder  who  he  was.  Then  the 
minister  said : “ I am  going  to  a place  where  I think  you 
would  like  to  be — will  you  come  with  me  ?”  Said  the  boy, 

“ Where  do  you  live  ?”  “ In  such  and  such  a place,”  was  the 
reply.  « Why,  that  is  the  minister’s  house?”  exclaimed  the 
boy,  as  if  he  did  not  suppose  that  a kind  man  and  the  minis- 
ter of  the  Gospel  could  be  the  same  person.  “ Why,”  said 
the  man,  I am  the  minister  myself,  and  if  you  will  come 
with  me  I think  I can  do  you  some  good.”  Said  the  boy,.. 
“ My  hands  are  dirty ; I cannot  go.”  Said  the  minister, 

“ Here  is  a pump — why  not  wash  ?”  Said  the  boy,  “ I am  so 
little  that  I can’t  wash  and  pump  at  the  same  time.”  Said 
the  minister,  “If  you’ll  wash.  I'll  pump.”  He  at  once  set 
to  work,  and  pumped,  and  pumped,  and  pumped  ; and  as  he 
pumped  the  little  boy  washed  hij  hands  and  face  till  they 
were  quite  clean.  Said  the  boy,  “•  My  hands  are  wringing 
wet,  and  I don’t  know  how  to  dry  them-”  The  minister 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a clean  pocket  handkerchief  and 
offered  it  to  the  boy.  Said  the  little  boy,  “ But  it  is  clean,” 

“ Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “ but  was  made  to  be  dirtied.”  The 
little  boy  dried  his  hands  and  face  with  the  handkerchief, 
and  then  accompanied  the  minister  to  the  door  of  the  Sun- 
day-school. 

Twenty  years  after,  the  minister  was  walking  in  the 
street  of  a large  city,  when  a tall  gentleman  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  looking  into  his  face,  said : “ You  don’t 
remember  me  ?’•  “ No,”  said  the  minister,  “ 1 don’t.”  “ Do 

you  remember,  twenty  years  ago,  finding  a little  boy  playing 
marbles  round  a pump?  Do  you  remember  that  boy’s  being 
too  dirty  to  go  to  school,  and  your  pumping  for  him,  and 
your  speaking  kindly  to  him,  and  taking  him  to  the  school  ?” 
“01”  said  the  minister,  “ I do  remember.”  “ Sir,’’  said  the 
gentleman,  “ I was  that  boy.  I rose  in  business,  and  be- 
came a leading  man.  I have  attained  a good  position  in 
society,  and  on  seeing  you  to-day  in  the  street  I felt  bound 
to  come  to  you  that  it  is  your  kindness  and  wisdom  and 
Christian  discretion — to  your  having  dealt  with  me  lovingly, 
gently  and  kindly,  at  the  same  time  that  you  dealt  with  me 
aggressively,  that  I owe,  under  God,  all  that  I have  attained, 
and  all  that  I am  at  the  present  day.'’ — J.  C.  Ryle. 


“ Agnostic.” — What  is  Agnostic  ? It  is  a word  of  late 
coinage.  The  definition  given  by  those  who  use  it  most  is 
that  it  is  composed  of  two  Greek  words  signifying  I don’t 
know,  or  I have  not  sufficient  evidence  on  the  subject  to 
enable  me  to  decide.  An  Agnostic  is  a kind  of  know-nothing 
in  religion ; he  neither  affirms  nor  denies.  One  author 
defines  it  thus  : “ An  Agnostic  is  a man  who  doesn’t  know 
whether  there  is  a God  or  not ; doesn’t  know  whether  he  has 
a soul  or  not ; doesn't  know  whether  there  is  a future  life  or 
not;  doesn’t  believe  that  any  one  else  knows  anymore  about 
these  matters  than  he  does,  and  thinks  it  impossible  and  a 
waste  of  time  to  try  to  find  out.” 
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'morniBg.”  Such  was  the  invitation  given  me  one  day  hy 
Mr.  Kobertson,  a genial,  middle-aged  solicitor  to  whom  I was 
^articled,  in  the  thriving  town  of  Abbeyton. 

Now  I had  only  been  articled  for  a few  weeks,  and  what  I 
seen  of  Mr.  Robertson  in  business  made  me  wish  to  know 
him  and  his  in  their  private  life ; hence  I was  much  delighted 
to  have  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  my  wish.  A few  days 
afterwards,  waking  up  and  finding  a glorious  summer  sun 
streaming  into  my  room,  I speedily  decided  that  this  was 
just  the  kind  of  morning  on  which  I should  accept  the  invi- 
tation to  breakfast  at  Abbey  Grove,  and  in  a few  minutes  I 
was  on  my  way  thither. 

Abbey  Grove  was  situated  about  two  miles  from  the 
town,  and  consisted  of  a small  cluster  of  villas,  built  in  a 
prettily  situated  spot,  which,  generations  ago,  had  formed 
part  of  the  grounds  of  an  old  abbey.  The  only  remains  of 
this  ancient  building,  however,  were  a few  yards  of  crumbling 
wall,  v\ith  here  and  there  vestiges  of  what  at  one  time  had 
been  traceried  windows;  these,  with  numerous  mounds  of 
stones  and  masonry,  were  all  that  was  now  left  to  tell  of 
what  had  been  there  centuries  ago.  Most  of  these  mounds 
were  now  covered  with  grass  and  shrubs  and  trees,  and  thus 
formed  a delightfully  secluded  retreat,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Abbey  Grove  villas  enjoyed  in' common. 

The  invigorating  charms  of  an  early  walk  on  a summer’s 
morning  need  no  description.  The  pure  air,  the  genial  sun, 
the  twittering  birds,  the  sparkling  dew,  and  soft,  low  breeze, 
all  tend  to  exhilarate  one  s spirits,  and  to  make  the  day 
pleasanter  and  happier  throughout.  All  these  experiences 
were  mine  on  the  day  I write  of.  As  I approached  Abbey 
Grove,  and  saw  the  houses  peeping  from  out  the  surrounding 
trees,  I commenced  wondering  as  to  what  kind  of  a residence 
would  be  occupied  by  Mr.  Robertson,  how  it  would  be  fur- 
nished, what  kind  of  people  his  wife  and  family  would  be 
like,  and  the  kindred  things  that  you  speculate  upon  when 
going  to  visit  a house  for  the  first  time.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  as  my  walk  continued  1 wondered  what  kind  of 
a breakfast  there  would  be  to  appease  the  appetite  stimulated 
by  the  morning  breeze. 

I walked  down  the  short  avenue  leading  to  the  houses, 
and  then  began  to  wonder  which  of  the  half-dozen  villas 
I was  bound  for.  This  small  community  dispensed  with 
numbers  to  their  houses,  nor  did  they  even  distinguish  them 
by  the  ambitious  and  ridiculous  names  which  you  see  stuck 
up  on  most  suburban  residences.  No,  nothing  savoring  so  of 
the  town  for  this  group  of  country  residents  ; they  all  called 
their  several  houses  by  the  common  name  of  Ahbey  Grove, 
and  the  stranger  had  to  take  his  chance  of  having  to  go  to 
each  of  the  houses  in  turn,  before  he  found  the  particular 
one  he  sought.  Fortune  favored  me,  however,  by  sending 
across  my  path  a travelling  directory  in  the  shape  of  the 
local  milkman  ; and  in  response  to  my  inquiry  as  to  which 
house  was  Mr.  Robertson’s  I received  the  straightforward 
reply:  “ This ’ere  one  as  I’ve  jist  come  from,  sir.”  Walking 
up  the  path,  I found  the  door  invitingly  open,  and  the  house- 
maid putting  the  finishing  touches  on  the  bell-handle. 

“ Master  is  not  down  yet,  sir,"  she  replied  to  my  inquiry 
as  to  whether  he  was  at  home,  which,  considering  tne  time 
of  day,  really  appeared  an  absurd  question  to  ask  the  girl ; 
but  we  get  accustomed  to  use  stereotyped  phrases  under 
some  circumstances. 

“ O,  then  I will  come  in  and  wait,”  I replied. 

“ What  name  shall  I say,  sir?”  asked  the  girl. 

“Just  tell  him  Mr.  Brookes  has  called,  and  he  will  un- 
-derstand.” 

So  saying  the  girl  showed  me  into  a snug  little  breakfast- 
room,  where  the  sunbeams  and  the  fresh  morning  air  seemed 
to  be  vying  with  each  other  as  to  which  should  hold  posses- 
sion of  the  room,  with  such  friendly  rivalry  were  they 
-streaming  through  two  open  French  windows,  which  opened 
upon  a tastefully-arranged  lawn  and  flower-beds  outside. 
While  noticing  these  things,  the  house-maid  had  gone  up 
stairs  to  announce  me,  when  something  like  the  following 
-dialogue  ensued : 

“ Please,  ma’am,  Mr.  Brookes  is  down  stairs.” 


“ Mr.  Brookes ! Who  is  he  ?”  was  the  response,  in  a 
muffled  female  voice. 

“I  don’t  know,  ma’am,”  the  maid  replied.  “ I’ve  never 
seen  him  here  before.  But  he’s  a young  gentleman,  and  says 
he  will  wait  till  master  comes  down.” 

“ Whoever  can  he  be,  and  what  can  he  want,  bothering 
here  at  this  time  of  day  ?”  continued  the  muffled  voice,  and 
thereupon  the  door  was  shut. 

Now  this  was  not  exactly  pleasant  to  me;  but  when  I 
reflected  that  most  probably  Mrs.  Robertson  would  be  unac- 
quainted with  her  husband’s  invitation  to  me,  I thought 
it  best  not  to  be  offended;  so  I commenced  examining 
the  pictures  on  the  walls.  They  were  not  very  interesting, 
and  I soon  concluded  my  inspection  and  looked  round  for 
something  else  to  occupy  the  moments,  which  began  to  hang 
rather  heavily.  The  newspaper  of  the  previous  day  was 
upon  a small  table  by  the  window,  so  I took  that  up  just  to 
pass  away  the  time,  and  I was  soon  listlessly  perusing  the 
advertisments.  I had  not  been  sitting  thus  above  a minute 
or  two,  when  I heard  a slight  rustling,  as  of  a lady’s  dress  ; 
simultaneously  came  three  or  four  light  footsteps  through  the 
window  into  the  room,  and  before  I could  look  up  from  my 
paper,  or  rise  from  my  seat,  a musical  voice  accosted  me  with 
“ Good  morning,  uncle  ; here  is  your  buttonhole.” 

I started  up  in  no  little  surprise  at  this  greeting,  which 
was  evidently  not  intended  for  me ; and  there  stood  before 
me  a fairy -like  maiden  of  some  sixteen  summers,  her  brown 
hair  falling  loosely  from  a daintily  shaped  head  ; her  cheeks 
aglow  with  the  healthy  morning  air  she  had  been  enjoying, 
and  deepened  to  by  a rosy  blush,  when  she  discovered  her 
greeting  had  been  unwittingly  addressed  to  a stranger.  She 
was  standing  before  me,  holding  out  the  little  knot  of 
flowers  destined  for  her  uncle’s  button-hole —how  I envied 
her  uncle  ! — a very  picture  of  health  and  life,  and  happiness 
and  beauty.  Her  expression  of  unrestrained  enjoyment 
had  changed  in  a moment  to  one  of  embarrassment  and 
dismay,  mingled  with  a gleam  of  amusement  in  her  bright 
eyes  as  the  humor  of  the  awkward  situation  we  were  in  broke 
upon  her.  An  instantaneous  mutual  agreement  seemed  to 
flash  between  us.  We  both  broke  into  a merry  little  laugh ; 
and  1 have  often  wondered  what  would  have  happened  if  we 
had  not  adopted  this  course  ; if,  for  instance,  the  young  lady 
had  passed  on  with  a dignified  coldness,  and  simple  apologies 
and  bows  had  passed  between  us  ! Our  sudden  introduction 
was,  however,  not  destined  to  have  this  sudden  ending.  In 
a few  moments  we  were  chatting  away  like  old  friends. 

I fancied  my  fairy  seemed  to  be  actually  pleased  when  I 
announced  that  I was  going  to  stay  to  breakfast ; and  I had 
almost  summoned  up  courage  to  ask  her  to  present  me 
in  reality  with  the  flowers  she  had  undesignedly  offered 
to  me,  when  the  entrance  of  the  servant  with  the  completing 
dishes  for  the  breakfast-table  served  as  an  excuse  for  her  to 
leave  the  room. 

She  had  scarcely  gone  through  the  door  when  I heard 
again  the  greeting,  “ Good-morning,  uncle,”  followed  this 
time  by  an  unmistakable  sound  which  made  me  long  more 
than  ever  to  be  that  girl’s  uncle ! The  door  opened  once 
more.  I stepped  forward  to  meet  my  employer,  but  suddenly 
paused,  as  a tall  gentleman  entered  the  room  whom  I had 
never  seen  before  in  my  life. 

He  stood  looking  inquiringly  at  me  after  a sharp  “ Good- 
morning.” I was  too  embarrassed  to  make  any  response. 
My  first  thought  was,  “ He  is  some  visitor  ;”  but  in  a few  mo- 
ments the  awful  truth  dawned  across  my  mind  that  this  was 
in  reality  the  owner  of  the  house  I was  in,  and  that  by  some 
means  or  other  I had  got  into  the  wrong  one.  The  situation 
was  tremendous.  I am  naturally  a cool  character ; but  I was 
so  taken  by  surprise  and  chagrin  that  I could  only  mutter 
some  contused  apology  about  having  been  invited  to  break- 
fast by  Mr.  Robertson  ; that  I had  been  directed  to  this  house 
by  some  miserable  misunderstaading ; that  I humbly  apolo- 
gized for  my  intrusion,  and  hoped  he  would  pardon  it.  So 
speaking,  I made  a frantic  dash  at  my  hat,  maddened  at  my 
stupidity,  at  the  loss  of  my  breakfast,  and  still  more  at  the 
thought  of  never  seeing  or  speaking  again  to  that  charming 
little  lady  who  in  less  than  five  minutes  I found  I was  ab- 
surdly in  love  with.  ^ 

I said  a hurried  “ Good-morning,”  and  was  trying  to 
make  a ghastly  attempt  at  a smile  as  I left  the  room — when, 
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would  you  believe  it  ? that  tall,  dark  man  burst  out  into  a 
loud  laugh.  I felt  ready  to  knock  him  down.  1 knew  how 
my  stupidity  would  be  gayly  discussed  at  that  break  fast- table 
before  her,  and  I felt  my  discomfiture  and  humiliation 
deeply ; but  this  open  merriment  at  my  expense  maddened  me. 

A strange  calm  succeeded  this  storm.  It  was  caused  by 
some  words  uttered  by  my  tormentor. 

“ You  really  must  forgive  me ; I could  not  refrain  from 
laughing.  My  name  is  Robinson.  Your  friend,  Mr.  Robert- 
son, lives  in  one  of  the  other  houses.  We  frequently  get 
parcels  and  letters,  and  even  callers  coming*to  the  wrong 
house ; but,  in  all  my  experience,  we  have  never  had  so 
amusing  a mistake  so  early  in  the  day  as  this  one.” 

“ Now  this  explanation  toned  down  my  anger  considerably  ; 
but  the  words  which  followed  were  like  balm  to  my  troubled 
heart. 

“ Mr.  Robertson  will  have  finished  breakfast  by  now.  I 
cannot  think  of  allowing  you  to  go.  Do  me  the  favor  of 
remaining  here  and  breakfasting  with  us  this  morning.” 

So  saying,  he  took  my  hat  out  of  my  hand  and  led  me 
into  the  room  again.  Of  course  it  did  not  need  much  per- 
suasion to  make  me  stop.  Two  minutes  before  I had  been 
ready  to  knock  this  man  over  ; I now  thought  him  the 
kindest  and  most  considerate  fellow  in  the  world. 

Of  course  the  breakfast  was  delightful.  I found  Mr. 
Robinson  and  his  wife  sensible,  genial,  kind-hearted 
people.  I found  their  niece  even  more  sensible,  more 
genial  and  kind-hearted  than  they  were,  and  whem  after 
breakfast,  I accompanied  her  and  Mr.  Robinson  int(|  their 
pretty  flower-garden,  I received  from  her  a rose- bad  for 
my  button-hole,  which  I kept  for  some  years  afterwards. 
When  saying  good-by  I was  perplexed  by  thinking  how  I 
should  manage  to  see  her  again ; it  must  be  contrived  some- 
how, I mentally  resolved.  Upon  returning  to  town  I lost  no 
time  in  explaining  “ the  situation  ” to  my  worthy  employer, 
Mr.  Robertson,  who  rallied  me  good-naturedly  upon  the 
mistake,  and  upon  what  the  consequences  might  be.  Next 
week  I was  invited  to  a picnic  at  Mr.  Robinson’s,  and  went 
not  only  to  it,  but  likewise  to  Mr.  Robinson’s  house  again 
and  again  before  his  niece  returned  to  her  home. 

Four  years  have  passed  since  that  invitation  to  breakfast 
was  given  me,  and  that  *■  fairy-like  girl  ” is  now  my  wife. 
That  local  milkman,  bless  him,  got  a handsome  “ tip  ” upon 
our  wedding-day.  

OUT  OP  THE  MOUTH  OF  BABES. 

‘‘  Little  Annie  Wilder  has  joined  the  church,”  said  Mrs. 
Fielding  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Brewster. 

“Joined  the  church  ! Well,  I must  say  I don’t  believe  in 
filling  the  church  with  children,  and  such  material  too.  I 
don’t  believe  Annie  Wilder  knows  how  to  read.” 

“ And  her  mother  is  such  a low-lived  termagant,”  added 
the  first  speaker. 

“ Yes,  and  that  isn’t  the  worst  of  it ; she  takes  a drop  too 
much,  I am  told.” 

“ Say  a great  many  drops,  and  you  will  get  nearer  the 
truth,”  was  the  reply. 

This  bit  of  dialogue  took  place  in  Mrs.  Fielding’s  pretty 
summer  parlor,  in  a certain  suburb. 

It  happened  that  not  long  thereafter  Annie  Wilder  came 
to  Mrs.  Fielding  and  asked  for  work.  She  was  set  to  washing 
dishes  and  cleaning  vegetables,  and  a most  efficient  little 
handmaiden  she  proved.  She  was  gay  as  a bird,  warbling 
snatches  of  hymn  and  song  as  she  hurried  from  one  task  to 
another. 

One  day  Mrs.  Fielding  said  : 

“ Annie,  I wonder  you  are  not  more  serious  since  you 
joined  the  church.  It  is  a great  responsibility  to  be  a church 
member,  and  religion  is  a serious  thing.” 

Annie  paused  in  her  work,  looked  at  the  lady  with  her 
sweet,  truthful  eyes,  and  said  : 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean,  ma’am.” 

“I  feared  as  much,”  said  Mrs.  Fielding.  “ Child  do  you 
know  what  it  means  to  join  the  church  ? ’ 

“ It  means  being  on  Jesus’  side,”  said  Annie,  her  face 
radiant ; “ and  0, 1 love  him  so  that  I can’t  help  singing  1” 

“ But,”  said  Mrs.  Fielding,  “ don’t  you  have  any  fears,  any 
struggles?” 

“ Why  should  I,  ma’am  ?”  asked  the  child,  her  clear  eyes 
opening  wide. 


The  lady  said  no  more,  but  she  shook  her  head  ominously 
as  she  walked  away. 

The  hot  weather  came  on ; family  trials  were  onerous  ; 
nobody  had  an  appetite  ; the  children  were  cross  ; papa  was 
critical.  One  morning  Mrs.  Fielding  felt  particularly  out  of 
condition.  The  sun,  but  a little  way  on  his  journey,  shone 
with  noonday  intensity.  Not  a leaf  stirred.  The  breakfast 
was  tasteless.  The  flies  were  aggravating.  I don’t  know 
how  it  happened,  but  it  only  takes  a little  spark  to  make  an 
explosion  when  the  train  is  laid.  Some  unguarded  word  was 
spoken,  a temper  blazed ; a child  was  slapped  and  sent  away 
from  the  table ; the  husband  remonstrated  ; sharp  words 
followed  ; there  was  re(;rimi  nation,  tears,  a downright  quarreL 

“ 0,  the  trouble  of  living  !”  groaned  Mis.  Fielding,  when 
husband  and  children  were  out  of  the  house,  and  she  was  left 
alone.  “ I cannot  bear  it,  I cannot  bear  it!”  and  she  gave 
herself  up  to  hysterical  sobbing. 

By  and  by,  when  the  storm  was  a little  cleared  away,  came 
Annie,  her  face  serene,  her  eyes  soft  and  untroubled. 

“ Please  excuse  me  ma’am,  for  being  late,”  she  said,  “ but 
mother  was  bad  this  morning  and  wouldn’t  let  me  come.” 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  her?” 

The  child  blushed. 

“ She  has  been  drinking,  I suppose,”  said  M rs.  Fielding. 

Annie  raised  her  arm  at  that  minute,  and  there  on  the 
soft,  fair  flesh  was  the  livid  mark  of  a blow. 

“ What  is  that  ? ” 

“Please  don’t  ask  me,  ma’am  ; it  is  nothing.” 

“Your  mother  has  been  beating  you — and  what  i facet 
You  look  as  if  you  hadn’t  a trouble  in,  the  world.  Kow  can 
you  bear  such  things  ? ” 

“ I keep  saying  ’em  over,  ma’am.” 

“ Saying  what  over  ? ” 

“ The  charity  verses.  I said  ’em  so  fast  I did’t  hear 
mother  very  plain. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?” 

‘“Love  suffereth  long  and  is  kind’ — isn’t  it  beautiful,, 
ma’am  ?”  and  the  child’s  face  glowed.  “ And  (then  when  I 
started  to  come  here,”  she  continued,  “ I couldn't  help  feeling 
bad  and  lonesome,  and  I thought  of  another  verse ; ‘Lo,  I am 
with  you  al way,  even  until  the  end  of  the  world.’  Always, 
ma’am,  think  of  that ! It  means  Jesus,  ma’am ; and  O,  I love 
him  so !” 

Mrs.  Fielding  went  to  her  own  room,  dumb  before  the 
wisdom  of  an  ignorant  child.  Presently  Annie’s  voice  cam^ 
floating  out  on  the  stifling  air.  She  was  singing,  “ His  loving, 
kindness,  O how  great.” — Christian  Union. 


Baby  is  Dead. 

“Baby  is  dead!”  Three  little  words  passing  along  the 
line,  copied  somewhere  and  soon  forgotten.  But  after  all 
was  quiet  again  I leaned  ray  head  upon  my  hand  and  fell 
into  a deep  reverie  of  all  that  those  words  may  mean. 

Somewhere — a dainty  form,  still  and  cOld,  unclasped  by 
mother’s  arms  to-night.  Eyes  that  yesterday  were  as  bright 
and  blue  as  skies  in  June,  dropped  to-night  beneath  white 
lids  that  no  voice  can  raise  again.  Two  soft  hands,  whose 
rose-leaf  fingers  were  wont  to  wander  lovingly  around  mother's 
neck  and  face,  loosely  holding  white  buds,  quietly  folded  in. 
coffined  rest.  Soft  lips,  yesterday  rippling  with  laughter, 
sweet  as  woodland  brook-falls,  gay  as  trill  of  forest  bird,  to- 
night unresponsive  to  kiss  or  call  of  love.  A silent  home — 
the  patter  of  baby  feet  forever  hushed — a cradle-bed  uupressed. 
the  shoes  half-worn — dainty  garments — shoulder-knots  of 
blue  to  match  those  eyes  of  yesterday,  folded  wiih  aching 
heart  away.  A tiny  mound,  snow-covered,  in  some  quiet 
graveyard.  A mother’s  groping  touch  in  uneasy  slumber, 
for  the  fair  head  that  shall  never  rest  upon  her  bosom.  The 
low  sob,  the  bitter  tear,  as  broken  dreams  awake  to  sad  reality. 
The  hopes  of  future  years  wrecked,  like  fair  ships  that  sud- 
denly go  down  in  sight  of  land.  The  watching  of  other  babies, 
dimpled,  laughing,  strong,  and  this  one  gonel  The  present 
agony  of  grief,  the  future  emptiness  of  heart,  all  held  in  those 
three  little  words,  “ Baby  is  dead!” 

Indeed,  it  is  well  that  we  can  copy  and  soon  forget  the 
words  so  freighted  with  woe  to  those  who  receive  and  send 
them.  And  yet  it  cannot  harm  us  now  and  then  to  give  a 
tender  thought  to  those  whom  out  careless  pen-stroke  is  pre- 
paring such  a weight  of  grief. — Tel.  Operaivr. 
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A Glasgow  Factory  Boy. 

Just  above  the  wharves  of  Glasgow,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  there  once  lived  a factory  boy,  whom  I will  call 
Davie.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  entered  a cotton  factory  as 
“ piecer.”  He  was  employed  from  six  o’clock  in  the  morn- 
ing till  eight  at  night.  His  parents  were  very  poor,  and 
he  well  knew  that  his  must  be  a boyhood  of  very  hard 
labor.  But  then  and  there,  in  that  buzzing  factory,  he  re- 
solved that  he  would  obtain  an  education,  and  would  become 
an  intelligint  and  useful  man.  With  his  very  first  week’s 
wages  he  purchased  ‘‘  Ruddiman's  Rudiments  of  Latin.”  He 
then  entered  an  evening  school,  which  met  between  the 
hours  of  eight  and  ten.  He  paid  the  expenses  of  his  in- 
struction out  of  his  own  hard  earnings.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  could  read  Virgil  and  Horace  as  readily  as  the  pupils  of 
the  English  grammar  schools. 

He  next  began  a course  of  self-instruction.  He  had  been 
advanced  in  the  factory  from  a “ piecer  ” to  the  spinning- 
jenny.  He  brought  his  books  to  the  factory,  and  placing 
one  of  them  on  the  “jenny,”  with  the  lesson  open  before 
him,  he  divided  his  attention  between  the  running  of  the 
spindles  and  the  rudiments  of  knowledge.  He  now  began 
to  aspire  to  become  a preacher  and  a missionary,  and  to  de- 
vote his  life  in  some  self-sacrificing  way  to  the  good  of  man- 
kind. He  entered  Glasgow  University.  He  knew  that  he 
must  work  his  way,  but  he  also  knew  the  power  of  resolu- 
tion, and  he  was  willing  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  to  gain 
knowledge.  He  worked  at  cotton-spinning  in  the  summer, 
lived  frugally,  and  applied  his  savings  to  his  college  studies 
in  the  winter.  He  completed  the  allotted  course,  and  at  the 
close  was  able  to  say,  with  praise-worthy  pride,  “ I never  had 
a farthing  that  I did  not  earn.” 

That  boy  was  Dr.  David  Livingstone. — Chatterbox. 


True  Success  in  Life. 

It  is  said,  that  amongst  the  middle-class  of  this  country, 
‘ the  life  of  a man  who  leaves  no  property  or  family  pro- 
vision, of  his  own  acquiring,  at  his  death,  is  felt  to  have  been 
a failure.'  There  are  many  modes  in  which  the  life  of  an 
industrious,  provident,  and  able  man  may  have  been  far 
other  than  ‘a  failure,’  even  in  a commercial  point  of  view, 
when  he  leaves  his  family  with  no  greater  money-inheritance 
than  that  with  which  he  began  the  world  himself.  He  may 
have  preserved  his  family,  during  the  years  he  has  lived 
amongst  them,  in  the  highest  point  of  efficiency  for  future 
production.  He  may  have  consumed  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  income,  producing  but  accumulating.no  money -capital 
for  reproductive  consumption ; and  indirectly,  but  not  less 
certainly,  he  may  have  accumulated  whilst  he  has  consumed, 
so  as  to  enable  others  to  consume  profitably. . If  he  have 
had  sons,  whom  he  has  trained  to  manhood,  bestowing  upon 
them  a liberal  education,  and  causing  them  to  be  diligently 
instructed  in  some  calling  which  requires  skill  and  experi- 
ence, he  is  an  accumulator.  If  he  have  had  daughters,  whom 
he  has  brought  up  in  habits  of  order  and  frugality,  apt  for  all 
domestic  employments,  instructed  themselves,  and  capable 
of  carrying  forward  the  duties  of  instruction,  he  has  reared 
those  who,  in  the  honorable  capacity  of  wife,  mother,  and 
mistress  of  a family,  influence  the  industrial  powers  of  the 
more  direct  labourers  in  no  small  degree ; and  being  the 
promoters  of  all  social  dignity  and  happiness,  create  a noble 
and  virtuous  nation.  By  the  capital  thus  spent  in  enabling 
his  children  to  be  valuable  members  of  society,  he  has  accum- 
ulated a fund  out  of  his  consumption  which  may  be  produc- 
tive at  a future  day.  He  has  postponed  his  money-contribu- 
tion  to  the  general  stock,  but  he  has  not  withheld  it  altogether. 
He  has  not  been  the  ‘ wicked  and  slothful  servant  ’ On  the 
other  hand,  many  a man,  whose  life,  according  to  the  mere 
capi'alist  doctrine,  has  not  been  <a  failure,’  and  who  has 
taught  his  family  to  attach  only  a money-value  to  every 
object  of  creation,  bequeaths  to  the  world  successors  whose 
rapacity,  ignorance,  unskillulness,  and  improvidence,  will  be 
so  many  charges  upon  the  capital  of  the  nation.  He  that 
has  been  weak  enough,  according  to  this  ‘middle-class’ 
doctrine,  not  to  believe  that  the  whole  business  of  man  is  to 
make  a ‘muck-hill,’  may  have  spent  existence  in  labours, 
public  or  private,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures ; but 
his  is  ‘ a failure  I’  The  greater  part  of  the  clergy,  of  the  bar, 
of  the  medical  profession,  of  the  men  of  science  and  litera- 


ture, of  the  defenders  of  their  country,  of  the  resident 
gentry,  of  the  aristocracy,  devote  their  minds  to  high  duties, 
and  some  to  heroic  exertions,  without  being  inordinately 
anxious  to  guard  themselves  against  such  ‘ a failure.’  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  well  if  some  of  those  who  believe  that  all 
virtue  is  to  be  solved  into  pounds  sterling,  were  to  consider 
that  society  demands  from  ‘ the  money-making  classes  ’ a 
more  than  ordinary  contribution,  not  to  indiscriminate  bene- 
volence, but  to  those  public  instruments  of  production — 
educational  instititutions,  improved  sanitary  arrangements — 
which  are  best  calculated  to  diminish  the  interval  between 
the  very  rich  and  the  very  poor. — Charles  Knight's  Knowledge 
is  Power. 


Before  Marriage  and  After. 

Before  marriage  the  young  girl  will  generally  know  or 
have  some  idea  when  the  young  gentleman  will  come  to  see 
her  ; she  takes  great  care  to  look  neat  and  pleasing,  waiting 
to  receive  him  in  a tastefully-arranged  room.  And  what  of 
the  young  man  ? No  matter  how  much  “ out  of  sorts,”  (as 
he  is  apt  to  term  it)  he  may  feel,  he  will  dress  in  his  best, 
look  his  very  best  and  start  for  the  home  ot  his  love.  They 
meet  with  a clasp  of  hands  and  a pleasant  smile,  have  an 
agreeable  evening’s  visit,  then  part  with  a kind  good  night. 
I do  not  say  this  is  wrong  if  there  is  true  love  in  it,  but  how 
different  it  is  from  the  home  in  after  years!  We  too  often 
miss  the  sweet  face  and  pleasing  appearance  of  the  young 
girl  as  the  wife.  And  the  youth  whose  only  aim  was  to 
please  his  lady  love,  now  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  the 
little  courtesies  and  gentle  attentions  that  are  needed  just  as 
much  in  the  husband  as  in  the  lover  to  make  happy.  He 
finds  many  other  things  to  look  after ; and  utters  harsh  and 
thoughtless  words.  You  may  see  the  wife  of  only  a few 
months,  in  a slovenly  dress,  hair  uncombed,  the  house  in  dis- 
order, and  nearly  time  for  the  husband  to  come  home.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  he  is  unhappy,  and  may  try  to  give  a little 
advice  sometimes  I make  no  excuse  for  her.  She  may 
have  plenty  to  do,  and  more  than  she  can  accomplish ; still 
she  can  if  she  will,  always  look  neat,  and  meet  her  husband 
with  a smile. 

Then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  wife  may  try  hard  to  keep 
the  sweet,  girlish  ways  of  other  days  about  her,  but  the 
husband  will  think  to  himself  “ Now  we  are  married,  Mary 
must  not  expect  to  be  the  same  as  before.  I have  no  time 
for  loving  ways,  now  there  is  so  much  restinf  upon  me,  as 
the  head  of  the  house.”  He  takes  no  notice  of  the  neatly 
kept  rooms,  and  the  nice  dinner  just  to  his  taste,  and  the 
loving  wife  who  meets  him  at  the  door  with  a smile  of  wel- 
come home. 


A Fresh-water  Spring  in  the  Atlantic. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  displays  of  Nature  may  be 
seen  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  eighteen  miles  south  of  St.  Aug- 
ustine. Off  Matanzas  Inlet,  and  three  miles  from  shore,  a 
mammoth  fresh- water  spring  gurgles  up  from  the  depth  of 
the  ocean  with  such  force  and  volume  as  to  attract  the 
attention  of  all  who  came  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  This 
fountain  is  large,  bold  and  turbulent.  It  is  noticeable  to 
fisherman  and  others  passing  in  small  boats  along  near  the 
shore.  For  many  years  this  wonderful  and  mysterious  freak 
of  Nature  has  been  known  to  the  people  of  St.  Augustine 
and  those  living  along  the  shore,  and  some  of  the  superstiti- 
ous ones  have  been  taught  to  regard  it  with  a kind  of  rever- 
ential awe,  or  holy  horror,  as  the  abode  of  supernatural  in- 
fluences. When  the  waters  of  the  ocean  in  its  vicinity  are 
otherwise  calm  and  tranquil,  the  upheaving  and  troubled  ap- 
pearance of  the  water  shows  unmistakable  evidences  of 
internal  commotions.  An  area  of  about  half  an  acre  shows 
this  troubled  appearance, — something  similar  to  the  boiling 
of  a washerwoman's  kettle.  Six  or  eight  years  ago  Commo- 
dore Hitchcock,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  was 
passing  this  place,  and  his  attention  was  directed  to  the 
spring  by  the  upheavings  of  the  water,  which  threw  his  ship 
from  her  course  as  she  entered  the  spring.  His  cuiiosity 
becoming  excited  by  this  circumstance,  he  set  to  work  to 
examine  its  surroundings,  and  found  six  fathoms  of  water 
everywhere  in  the  vicinity,  while  the  spring  itself  was  almost 
fathomless. 
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The  Family  Circle '' 

Is  published  on  the  \bth  of  every  month,  at  400  Ridout  Street, 
London,  Ont,  by  J.  F.  LATIMER,  to  whom  all  contributions 
and  correspondence  should  be  sent. 

Contributions  suitable  for  the  paper  thankfully  received. 

Subscription  Price. — Fifty  Cents  per  annum  in  advance. 

Now  is  the  time  to  do  something  toward  extending  the 
circulation  of  the  Family  Circle.  Let  each  subscriber  please 
try  to  get  one  more  to  subscribe.  It  will  help  us  wonderfully. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  in  3,  2 or  1 cent  postage 
stamps,  when  paper  money  is  not  at  hand. 

February  and  March  numbers  of  The  Family  Circle  for 
1881  cannot  be  supplied,  as  they  are  out  of  print. 

To  any  one  renewing  his  or  her  subscription  and  sending 
another,  with  $1.00,  we  will  send  (free  of  postage)  “GEMS  OF 
FANCY  COOKERY,”  containing  many  of  the  choicest  recipes 
heretofore  published. 

AGENTS  WANTED, 

To  whom  an  unusually  large  commission  will  be  given,  including 
the  following 

VALUABLE  PREMIUMS  : 

A fine  Gold  Watch  to  the  Agent  who  sends  in  the  most  paid  sub- 
scriptions. 

A Silver  Watch  to  the  second  best. 

A Gold  Pencil  Case,  or  a Fountain  Pen  valued  at  $4,  to  the  third 
best. 

These  or  simitar  premiums  will  be  given  again  at  the  close  of  the 
fourth  volume. 


Subscribers  changing  their  residence  will  please  send  us  a card 
promptly,  informing  us  of  their  change  of  address,  giving  their  former, 
as  well  as  their  new  address  ; as  papers  are  frequently  sent  back  to  us 
marked:  “removed,”  “not  found,”  “vacant  house,”  “ not  called  for,” 
Ac-  We  are  anxious  to  have  all  our  subscribers  receive  their  papers 
regularly,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  by  mailing 
correctly  to  the  address  given  us. 


(Written  on  board  the  Steamer  Manitoba.) 

SEED  THOUGHTS. 

Thoughts  are  the  seeds  of  character  ; and  like  perennials, 
they  often  develope  and  mature  in  a short  season  into  the 
perfect  plant,  blooming  if  good  into  beautiful  flowers  in  the 
garden  of  the  sq^il,  filling  the  circle  of  their  influence  with 
delightful  fragrance,  or  blessing  and  refreshing  others  with 
their  luscious  and  invigorating  fruitage ; or,  if  the  seed  he 
bad,  bringing  forth  thorns  and  thistles  to  curse  the  soil  that 
gave  them  birth,  and  rankle  and  fester  in  the  deprav'^d  spirit 
that  warmed  them  into  life,  or  springing  up  into  a deadly 
upas,  exhaling  its  pestilential  breath,  luring  to  their  ruin  the 
souls  that  seek  repose  beneath  its  shadow.  Thoughts  lead 
to  words  and  actions,  and  these  make  up  our  lives,  and  this 
life  gives  tone  and  character  to  all  life  ; all  we  know,  or  hope, 
or  fear,  or  dream  of  life,  in  the  immeasurable  and  incompre- 
hensible ' future.  How  important  then  are  our  “ seed 
thoughts,”  and  how  careful  we  should  be,  with  promptness  and 
firmness  to  cast  out  evil  ones,  as  soon  as  their  presence  is 
discovered,  and  to  cherish  and  cultivate  those  that  grow  into 
the  good  and  beautiful  in  human  life.  Often,  oh,  how  often, 
has  it  been  the  case,  that  men  and  women  too,  have  descend- 
ed to  the  lowest  depths  of  crime  and  degradation,  depths 
from  which  in  earlier  life  they  would  have  shrunk  back, 
could  they  have  looked  into  them,  with  horror,  and  almost 
have  despised  their  own  souls  if  they  could  have  believed 
them  capable  of  sinking  to  such  depths,  and  the  terrible 
result  so  unforeseen  and  unimagined  has  afterward  followed, 
as  the  natural  growth  and  development  of  sinful  seed 
thoughts,  that  foil,  it  may  be,  like  thistle  down,  unbidden  in 
the  soil  of  an  impulsive  youthful  heart,  but  were  allowed  to 
grow,  like  demon-sow.u  tares,  till  the  better  plants  of  virtue 
were  dwarfed  and  smothered,  and  the  evil  tree  has  grown  so 
strong  that  the  enfeebled  soul  could  not  summon  up  courage 
to  pluck  it  up. 

The  saints  in  paradise  and  the  lost  souls  in  hell,  could 
they  but  trace  back  the  processes  which  eventuated  in  their 
final  destiny,  would  find  the  beginning  of  the  end  in  seed 
thoughts  planted  long  before  in  the  garden  of  the  soul. 


ANCIENT  ROMAN  WINES. 

Apropos  of  the  renewed  controversy  regarding  the  wines 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  more  particularly  as  to  what  kind 
— intoxicant  or  otherwise — our  Lord  made  at  the  marriage 
feast  at  Cana,  and  which  kind  he  used  at  the  last  supper,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  learn  that  a curious  account  of  ancient 
Roman  wines  was  written  toward  the  end  of  his  life,  by  M. 
Grenier,  of  the  Paris  Constitutionnel,  who  died  a short  time 
ago.  It  appears  that  all  our  preconceived  ideas  as  to  wine 
must  be  abandoned  in  thinking  of  these  liquors.  They  were 
rather  to  be  compared  to  the  sweetened  drinks  and  even  to 
the  confections  of  our  own  days,  being  either  sweet  by  nature 
or  rendered  so  by  mixing  with  a compound  of  various  solid 
substances.  Honey,  cheese,  essence  of  flowers  and  many 
other  ingredients  were  thus  used,  and  in  such  quantities  as 
often  to  convert  the  wine  into  a sort  of  jelly.  New  wine  was 
used  for  pouring  on  slices  of  bread,  which  were  eaten  in 
much  the  same  way  as  children  now  eat  bread  and  jam,  or 
bread  and  molasses.  Some  of  it,  when  older  and  more 
thoroughly  dried,  was  formed  into  cakes  and  became  quite 
hard.  The  old  wine  was  thus  either  a thick  syrup  or  solid, 
and  when  intended  to  be  used  was  dissolved  in  water.  Of 
course,  none  of  these  preparations  could  be  intoxicating,  and 
as  the  Romans  were  masters  of  Palestine  during  our  Saviour’s 
time,  their  method  of  making  and  using  wines  must  have 
been  well  known  to  the  Jews,  if  not  previously  practised  by 
them,  which  is  most  likely.  We  know  that  “ dibs  ” or  grape 
juice  boiled  down  to  a syrup  is  greatly  used  in  Syria,  and  has 
been  used  as  much  in  former  times  as  now.  It  is,  therefore, 
far  more  probable  that  the  wine  made  by  our  Lord  was  of 
that  nature  than  that  it  was  intoxicating.  One  may  well 
suppose  that  what  the  wedding  guests  had  been  using  was 
some  such  wines  as  above  described,  with  water  poured  en  it 
to  dissolve  it.  The  “ dibs  ” or  other  preparation  of  sweet 
wines  may  have  been  exhausted,  and  the  miracle  may  have 
consisted  in  obtaining  a richer  wine  or  grape  juice  by  pouring 
in  water  when  there  was  no  wine  to  mix  with  it  than  had 
been  obtained  before  by  mixing  the  ordinary  wine  syrup 
with  water.  There  is  no  fruit  more  conducive  to  health 
than  the  grape,  and  the  expressed  juice  of  it  drank  in  an  un- 
fermented state,  or  made  into  a delicious  syrup  by  boiling  it 
down  and  then  mixing  with  water,  or  vinegar  and  water, 
like  raspberry  vinegar,  must  be  a cooling  and  healthy  bever- 
age. Some  years  ago  I suggested  through  your  paper  that 
California,  being  most  suitable  for  raising  the  finest  kinds  of 
grapes  in  perfection,  should  go  into  the  making  of  unintoxi- 
cating wine  by  boiling  grape  juice  into  syrup  instead  of  mak- 
ing it  into  fermented  wine.  It  would  probably  pay  them 
far  better,  besides  being  a business  on  which  God’s  blessing 
could  be  invoked.  I see  that  latterly  some  have  gone  into 
making  syrup  there,  with  what  success  I would  like  to 
learn.  James  Dougall. 

Windsor,  Ont.,  July  25,  1881. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


Sunlight  a Necessity. 

Sun-haths  cost  nothing,  and  are  the  most  refreshing  life- 
giving  baths  that  ye  can  take,  whether  sick  or  well.  Every 
housekeeper  knovw  the  necessity  of  giving  her  woolens  the 
benefit  of  the  sun  from  time  to  time,  and  especially  after  a 
long  rainy  season,  or  a long  absence  of  the  sun.  Many  will 
think  of  the  injury  their  clothes  are  liable  to  from  dampness, 
who  will  never  reflect  that  an  occasional  exposure  of  their 
own  bodies  to  the  sunlight  is  equally  necessary  to  their 
health.  The  sun-baths  cost  nothing,  and  that  is  a misfortune, 
for  people  are  still  deluded  wRh  the  idea  that  those  things 
only  can  be  good  or  useful  which  cost  money.  Let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  three  of  God’s  most  beneficent  gifts  to  man — 
three  things  the  most  necessary  to  health — sunlight,  fresh 
air,  and  water,  are  free  to  all ; you  can  have  them  in  abun- 
dance, without  money  and  without  price,  if  you  will.  If  you 
would  enjoy  good  health,  then,  see  to  it  that  you  are  sup- 
plied with  pure  air  to  breathe  all  the  time ; that  you  bathe 
for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  sunlight,  and  that  you  quench  your 
thirst  with  no  otner  fluid  than  water. 
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Overworking  the  Undeveloped  Brain. 

“ Overwork,”  properly  so-called,  can  only  occur  when  the 
organ  upon  which  the  stress  of  the  labor  falls  is  yet  immature, 
and,  therefore,  in  process  of  development.  When  an  organ 
has  reached  the  maturity  of  its  growth  it  can  only  work  up 
to  the  level  of  its  capacity  or  faculty  for  work  ! Fatigue  may 
produce  exhaustion,  but  that  exhaustion  will  come  soon 
enough  to  save  the  organ.  Repeated  “ efforts  ” may,  under 
abnormal  conditions,  follow  each  other  too  rapidly  to  allow 
of  recuperation  in  the  intervals  of  actual  exertion,  and  as 
the  starting  point  will,  in  each  successive  instance,  be  lower 
than  the  previous  state,  there  may  be  a gradual  abasement ; 
but  even  this  process  should  not  seriously  injure  a healthy 
and  well-developed  organ.  In  short,  a great  deal  of  non- 
sense  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  “ overwork  ” of 
mature  brains,  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  an  ex- 
cuse has  been  sought  for  idleness,  or  indulgence  in  a valetu- 
dinarian habit,  in  the  popular  outciy  on  this  subject  which 
awhile  ago  attracted  much  attention.  Nevertheless  there 
can  be  no  room  to  question  the  extreme  peril  of  “ overwork  ” 
to  growing  children  and  youth  with  undeveloped  brains. 

The  excessive  use  of  an  immature  organ  arrests  its  devel- 
opment by  diverting  the  energy  which  should  he  appropriated 
to  its  growth,  and  consuming  it  in  work.  What  happens  to 
horses  which  are  allowed  to  run  races  too  early,  happens  to 
boys  and  girls  who  are  overworked  at  school.  The  com- 
petitive system  as  applied  to  youths  has  produced  a most 
ruinous  effect  on  the  mental  constitution  which  this  genera- 
tion has  to  hand  down  to  the  next,  and  particularly  the  next 
but  one  ensuing.  School  work  should  be  purely  and  exclu- 
sively directed  to  development.  ‘-Cramming”  the  young 
for  examination  purposes  [college  students  at  this  time  of 
year,  take  heed. — Ed.]  is  like  compelling  an  infant  in  arms 
to  sit  up  before  the  muscles  of  its  back  are  strong  enough 
to  support  it  in  the  upright  position,  or  to  sustain  the  weight 
of  its  body  on  its  legs  by  standing  while  as  yet  the  limbs  are 
unable  to  bear  the  burden  imposed  on  them.  A crooked 
spine  or  weak  or  contorted  legs  is  the  inevitable  penalty  of 
such  folly.  Another  blunder  is  committed  when  one  of  the 
organs  of  the  body — to-wit,  the  brain — is  worked  at  the 
expense  of  other  parts  of  the  organism,  in  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  measure  of  general  health  is  proportioned  to  the 
integrity  of  development,  and  the  functional  activity  of  the 
body  as  a whole  in  the  harmony  of  its  component  systems 
No  one  organ  can  be  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  rest 
without  a corresponding  weakening  of  the  whole. — Lancet. 

The  Seeds  of  Disease. 

Most  people  think  bad  smells  prolific  of  infection,  and 
■carrion  and  decaying  matter  generally  to  be  breeders  of 
-disease.  Some  are  quite  satisfied  when  the  foul  air  is  deodor- 
ized, quite  unaware  that  the  infective  particles  may  remain 
the  same.  But  we  must  not  mistake  here.  Our  success  in 
battling  with  epidemics  will  depend  on  our  getting  at  the 
exact  truth  in  the  case.  Liberia  soon  becomes  the  grave  of 
every  white  man  that  goes  there  to  stay  ; hut  the  keenest 
scent  detects  nothing  of  the  malaria  in  the  atmosphere.  All 
may  be  fragrance  and  beauty  where  yellow  fever  is  decimin- 
ating  the  population.  It  was  the  finest  parts  of  Chicago  that 
were  ravaged  hy  scarlet  fever,  while  the  other  parts  were 
almost  exempt.  Diphtheria  has  ot  late  years  had  proportion- 
ally more  victims  in  the  mountainous  regions  of  Massachu- 
setts than  in  Boston  and  our  larger  cities. 

The  fact  is,  infectious  diseases  come  of  germs  just  as  truly 
as  the  products  of  our  fields  come  of  the  seed  sown.  These 
germs  are  almost  infinitely  small,  hut  their  mature  plants — 
they  are  strictly  vegetable — have  the  power  to  multiply  at 
an  almost  infinite  rate.  Each  disease  has  its  own  germ. 
Small-pex  cannot  come  from  typhoid  germs ; nor  measles 
from  scarlatina  ; nor  yellow  fever  from  cholera — and  so  uni- 
versally. They  must  come  each  from  its  own  seed,  as  much 
80  as  wheat,  corn,  the  apple,  elm,  or  oak.  They  cannot  come 
without  seed,  for  science  knows  of  no  spontaneous  gen- 
eration. But  the  Seeds  of  higher  order  require  good  soil  and 
other  favoring  conditions.  It  is  equally  so  with  the  seeds  of 
disease.  Their  choicest  soil  is  filth,  and  there  is  no  other 
favoring  condition  equal  to  a depressed  state  of  one’s  physical 
system — whether  depressed  by  bad  food,  impure  air  sensual 
indulgence,  long-continued  anxiety,  fear,  watching,  or  undue 
fasting. — Youth's  Companion. 


Medicinal  Properties  of  Celery. 

I have  known  many  men  and  women  too,  who,  from, 
various  causes,  had  become  so  much  affected  with  nervous^ 
ness,  that  when  they  stretched  out  .their  hands  they  shook 
like  aspen  leaves  on  windy  days — and  by  a daily  moderate 
use  of  the  blanched  foot  stalks  of  celery  leaves  as  a salad 
they  became  as  strong  and  steady  in  limbs  as  other  people. 

I have  known  others  so  very  nervous  that  the  least  an- 
noyance put  them  in  a state  of  agitation,  and  they  were 
almost  in  constant  perplexity  and  fear,  who  were  also  effectu- 
ally cured  by  a daily  moderate  use  of  blanched  celery  as  a 
salad  at  meal  times.  I have  known  others  cured  by  using 
celery  for  palpitation  of  the  heart.  Everybody  engaged  in 
labor  weakening  to  the  nerves,  should  use  celery  daily  in  its 
season,  and  onions  in  its  stead  when  not  in  season. — Cor. 
Prae.  Farmer. 


An  Unsuspected  Danger  from  Fruit-cans. 

People  who  use  glass  fruit-cans  imagine  themselves  per- 
fectly safe  from  danger  of  poisoning ; but  it  is  possible  that 
harm  may  result  from  the  use  of  cans  which  have  a zinc  top, 
the  inside  of  which  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  acids  of 
the  contents  of  the  can.  It  is  well  known  that  zinc  is  an 
active  poison,  and  many  cases  of  acute  illness  have  been 
traced  to  the  use  of  the  kind  of  can  described.  Only  such 
cans  should  be  used  as  have  glass  or  porcelain  tops.  No  one 
should  continue  to  use  their  old  cans,  if  of  the  condemned 
variety,  simply  because  they  have  them  on  hand,  as  many 
wi'l  be  inclined  to  do,  as  they  thus  render  themselves  liable 
to  dangerous  and  even  fatal  illness  ; and  the  danger  is  none 
the  less  because  they  may  have  escaped  thus  far. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Home-made  Crackers. — Beat  two  eggs  very  light,  whites 
and  yolks  together ; sift  into  them  a quart  of  flour,  a tea- 
spoonful of  salt ; add  a tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and  lard, 
and  nearly  a tumblerful  of  milk ; work  all  thoroughly  to- 
gether ; take  a fourth  of  the  dough  at  a time  and  roll  out 
half  as  thick  as  a milk-cracker ; cut  in  small  rounds,  and 
bake  quickly  to  a light  brown. 


Lobster  Croquettes. — Take  the  meat  of  two  lobsters  and 
chop  it : slice  one  small  onion,  and  brown  it  in  a table- 
spoonful of  butter.  When  it  is  cooked  and  off  the  fire  in- 
corporate into  this  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour,  adding  a little 
milk.  To  your  chopped  lobster  add  parsley,  a little  salt,  and 
a little  red  pepper.  Bind  the  lobster  together  with  the  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  and  then  mix  thoroughly  with  your  butter- 
in  which  the  onion  was  cooked.  Shape  properly,  and  dip 
them  in  cracker  crumbs  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  Fry  in 
boiling  lard. 


Potted  Ham. — Take  any  remains  of  ham  you  have  ; even 
fried,  if  of  a nice  quality,  is  good  for  the  gurpose  ; take  away 
all  stringy  parts,  sinew,  or  gristle  ; put  in  a slow  oven  with 
its  weight  of  butter  ; let  it  stay  macerating  in  the  butter  till 
it  is  very  tender  ; then  beat  it  in  a mortar ; add  cayenne,  and 
pack  in  — Culture  and  Cooking. 

Corn  Starch  Custard  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one  table- 
spoonful of  butter,  one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  the  white  of 
one  egg,  and  two  spoonfuls  of  baking  powder. 

Custard. — One-half  cup  of  sugar,  the  yolk  of  one  egg, 
three-fourths  cup  of  sweet  milk,  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
corn  starch. 


Chow-chow. — One  dozen  half  ripe  muskmelons,  one  dozen 
seed  cucumbers,  one  dozen  green  tomatoes,  one  pint  of  finely 
chopped  horse  radish,  one-fourth  pound  of  mustard  seed, 
one-fourth  pound  ot  ground  mustard,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
salt,  one  tablespoonful  of  French  curry  powder,  one  red 
pepper,  one  green  pepper,  three  quarts  of  cider  vinegar,  and 
one  and  one-half  cups  of  brown  sugar.  Cut  melons,  cucum- 
bers and  tomatoes  into  small  dice,  after  peeling  and  seeding. 
Then  cook  all  together  three-fourths  of  an  hour,  except  the 
radish  and  curry.  Bottle  hot.  This  makes  seven  quarts. 
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Varnishing  the  Furniturb. — On  a sunshiny  day  take  the 
old  chairs  and  tables  out  on  the  porch  or  by  an  open  door, 
and  after  thoroughly  dusting  and  wiping  off  with  a damp 
cloth  apply  a thin  coat  of  varnish,  and  so  cover  up  scratches 
and  marred  spots  of  all  kinds.  It  will  dry  in  a very  short 
time,  and  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  good  you 
have  done.  A flannel  cloth  with  a very  little  linseed  oil 
is  good  to  rub  furniture  with,  but  the  greatest  care  must  be 
exercised  to  prevent  any  oil  being  left  on  the  wood  to  attract 
dust.  It  must  be  rubbed  until  you  would  not  know,  except 
by  the  improved  appearance,  that  any  oil  had  been  used. 


In  warm  weather  lay  eggs  in  very  cold  water  half  an  hour 
before  using,  and  they  will  beat  up  as  light  as  in  cold 
weather. 


An  even  oven  for  cake,  except  cookies,  which  must  be 
quick  ; also  for  pies  a quick  oven  makes  the  crust  flaky. 

Fit  a piece  of  thick  paper  in  the  bottom  of  the  cake  pan 
and  butter  it,  remove  when  baked,  and  it  will  save  it  from 
becoming  too  brown. 


PARAGRAPHICAL  AND  HUMOROUS. 


All  for  Her. 

He  held  her  in  his  strong  right  arm. 
Close  to  his  throbbing  side  ; 

They  heard  the  music  of  the  sea. 

The  moaning  of  the  tide. 

Long  years  have  passed,  and  often  now. 
The  neighbors,  either  side — 

Hear,  when  the  family  jars  break  out. 
The  moaning  of  the  tied. 


A FRAGMENT. 

His  eye  was  stern  and  wild, — his  cheek  was  pale  and  cold  as 
clay; 

Upon  his  tighten’d  lip  a smile  of  fearful  meaning  lay ; 

He  mused  awhile — but  not  in  doubt — no  trace  of  doubt  was 
there ; 

It  was  the  steady  solemn  pause  of  resolute  despair. 

Once  more  he  look’d  upon  the  scroll — once  more  its  words 
be  read — 

Then  calmly,  with  unflinching  hand,  its  folds  before  him 
spread. 

I saw  him  bare  his  throat,  and  seize  the  blue  cold-gleaming 
steel. 

And  grimly  try  the  temper’d  edge  he  was  so  soon  to  feel ! 

A sickness  crept  upon  my  heart,  and  dizzy  swam  my  head, — 

I could  not  stir — I could  not  cry — I feld  benumb’d  and  dead ; 

Black  icy  horrors  struck  me  dumb,  and  froze  my  senses  o’er ; 

I closed  my  eyes  in  utter  fear,  and  strove  to  think  no  more. 
******* 

Again  I looked, — a fearful  change  across  his  face  had  pass’d. 

He  seem’d  to  rave, — on  cheek  and  lip  a flaky  foam  was  cast ; 

He  raised  on  high  the  glittering  blade — then  first  I found 
a tongue — 

“Hold,  madman  I stay  the  frantic  deed!”  I cried,  and  forth  I 
sprung  ; 

He  heard  me,  but  he  headed  not ; one  glance  around  he  gave. 

And  ere  I could  arrest  his  hand  he  had  begun  to — shave! 


It  is  as  great  a mercy  to  be  preserved  in  health  as  to  be 
delivered  from  sickness. 


“You  are  not  fond  of  money  for  itself?”  “ Oh,  no,”  said 
Jay  Gould  ; “ I am  found  of  it  for  myself.” 

Jones  says  that  the  clouds  of  his  early  childhood  were  no 
bigger  than  a woman’s  hand,  but  a squall  always  followed 
them. 


An  Irishman,  ridiculed  for  starting  off  on  horseback  with 
only  one  spur,  replied,  very  justly,  “ If  I get  one  side  of  the 
horse  moving,  I’ll  trust  the  other  side.” 


A boy  defined  salt  as  “ The  stuff  that  makes  potatoes  taste 
bad  when  you  don’t  put  it  on.”  He  was  twin  brother  of  the 
boy  who  said  that  pins  had  saved  great  numbers  of  lives  by 
not  being  swallowed. 


One  of  the  managers  of  a hospital  asked  an  Irish  nurse 
which  he  considered  the  most  dangerous  of  the  many  cases 
then  in  the  hospital.  “ That,  sur,”  said  Patrick,  as  he  pointed 
to  a case  of  surgical  instruments  lying  on  the  table. 


“ Ma,”  said  a little  four-year-old,  “ I saw  something  run 
across  the  kitchen  floor  this  morning  without  any  legs. 
What  do  you  think  it  was  ’ The  mother  guessed  various 
legless  worms  and  things,  and  then  gave  it  up  when  the 
little  fellow  said,  “ Why  ma,  it  was  water.” 


If  you  like  a hot  nice  pie  that  will  come  on  the  table 
smoking,  make  it  of  pipe  plant.  With  this  authority  the  fair 
cook  will  need  no  other  to  backer. — [Syracuse  Sunday  Times.] 
And  you  will  then  cigarlands  of  steam  wreathing  from  it. 


Miss  Susie  M.  Bussell,  editor  of  the  Duluth  Weekly, 
says,  “ When  things  go  to  D K how  C D they  B come.”  The 
most  C D thing  we  know  of  this  season  is  the  Q cumber  ; B 
ware  of  it,  Susie,  or  it  will  W U up.  Watch  for  it,  wait  for  it. 

“Mother,”  asked  Mary  Jane  a;  the  breakfast-table,  Mon- 
day morning,  “ don’t  you  think  gray  hair  is  awful  becoming  ?” 
Mary  Jane,  it  should  be  remarked,  has  a beau  whose  locks 
are  silvery.  “ Yes,  1 do,”  replied  her  mother,  grabbing  at 
something  on  Mary  Jane’s  shoulder  ; “ yes,  I think  it  becom- 
ing too  common.  That  makes  the  tenth  one  this  morning,” 
holding  it  up  between  her  thumb  and  finger. 


“ How  do  you  like  the  Episcopalian  service  ?”  asked 
Jones.  “Never  heard  it,”  replied  Fogg;  “I  dropped  in  at 
one  of  the  churches  last  Sunday.  It  was  quite  early,  and  so 
I began  reading  the  service.  I didn’t  read  far  though  before 
I found  that  it  would  never  do  for  me;  so  I came  out.” 
“ Why,  what  was  the  trouble  ?”  “ Too  many  collections.” 

“Too  many  collections?”  “Yes,  on  almost  every  page  it 
said  ‘ collect.’  One  collection  is  all  I can  afford  to  respond 
*0.  Must  be  awfully  expensive  to  be  an  Episcopalian.” — 
Boston  Transcript. 


A Poet’s  Reply  to  a Challenge. 

When  Skirving,  the  poet  farmer,  charged  a Lieut.  Smith  in 
one  of  his  poems  with  having  displayed  much  pusillanimity 
at  the  battle  of  Prestonpans,  the  Lieutenant  came  to  Hadd- 
ington, and  sent  a challenge  to  Skirving  to  meet  him  and 
answer  for  the  unworthy  manner  in  which  he  had  noticed 
him  in  his  song.  Skirving  replied,  “ Gang  awa’  back  and  - 
tell  Mr.  Smith  that  I hae  nae  leasure  to  come  to  Haddington, 
but  tell  him  to  come  here  an’  I’ll  tak’  a look  at  him,  an’  if 
I think  I’m  fit  to  fecht  him.  I’ll  fecht  him,  and  if  no.  I’ll  dae 
as  he  did — I’ll  rin  awa.” 


Funny  Old  Story. 

Tom  Marshall  was  engaged  in  the  trial  of  a case  in  the 
interior  of  Kentucky,  when  a decision  of  the  judge  struck 
him  so  bad  that  he  rose  and  said  : 

“ There  never  was  such  a ruling  as  that  since  Pontius 
Pilate  presided  on  the  trial  of  Christ.” 

“ Mr.  Clerk,”  responded  the  judge,  “ fine  Mr.  Marshall 
f 10  for  contempt  of  court.” 

“ I confess  your  honor,”  continued  Tom.  “ that  what  I 
said  was  a little  hard  on  Pontius  Pilate,  but  it  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  Kentucky  jurisprudence  that  it  is  held 
that  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Pontius  Pilate  is  contempt  of 
court.” 

Mr.  Clerk  make  the  fine  $20  for  a continuous  contempt,”' 
said  the  judge  solemnlj'. 

“ Well  Judge,”  Tom  added,  “ as  you  won  all  my  money 
last  night  at  poker,  lend  me  the  twenty.” 

“ Mr.  Clerk,”  cried  the  judge  hastily,  “ remit  the  fine. 
The  State  can  afford  to  lose  the  money  better  than  I can.” 

“ I congratulate  the  court  on  its  return  to  a sane  con- 
dition,” said  Tom  resuming  his  seat  amid  roars  of  laughter. 
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In  one  of  the  Southern  Presbyteries,  composed  of  colored 
members,  there  was  a lively  canvass  for  the  choice  of  an 
Elder  to  go  to  Bufialo  to  the  General  Assembly.  Several  can- 
didates were  urged,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  lawyers  and 
able  speakers.  A brother  objected  to  them.  They  were  not, 
he  said,  representative  men.  His  favorite  was  a rough,  un- 
cultivated specimen,  such  as  the  Southern  fields  produced 
in  plenty.  He  would  make  a true  and  honest,  if  not  an  elo- 
quent delegate.  Other  speakers  added  their  views,  and  fin- 
ally a brother  brought  down  the  house  by  urging  the 
eminent  qualifications  of  an  Elder  who  had  served  a term 
in  the  penitentiary  ! He  was  now  a truly  reformed  man,  and 
thus  entitled  to  the  preeminence,  as  illustrating  in  his  own 
person  and  history  what  the  Gospel  could  do  for  the  colored 
man. 


Guilty  Anyhow. 

The  great  Irish  agitatior,  Daniel  0 Connell,  was  at  one 
time  defending  a man  accused  of  murder  at  Clonmel.  The 
circumstantial  evidence  was  so  strong  against  the  prisoner 
that  the  jury  had  already  determined  upon  their  verdict  of 
guilty,  when  the  man,  supposed  to  be  murdered  was  brought 
into  the  court,  alive  and  unhurt.  The  jury  were  desired  to 
return  their  verdict  at  once,  and  they  did  so,  but  it  was  one 
of  guilty.  “ What  ?’’  exclaimed  the  astonished  judge,  “ what 
does  this  mean  ? If  the  man  has  not  been  murdered  how 
can  the  prisoner  be  guilty  ?”  “ Piease  your  honor,”  said  the 
foreman,  “ he’s  guilty.  He  stole  my  bay  mare  three  years 
ago.” 


Honein’s  Shoes. 

The  proverbs  of  a people  are  often  illustrated  by,  or  take 
their  rise  in.  stories  of  a humorous  character,  and  Arab  pro- 
verbs are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Here  is  an  instance  : 
There  was  a certain  shoemaker  named  Honein,  and  an  Arab 
came  to  purchase  a pair  of  shoes  at  his  shop.  The  usual 
bargaining  began,  the  cobbler  asked  twice  the  proper  price 
and  the  Bedouin  offered  half.  The  son  of  the  desert,  how- 
ever, was  impatient,  and  before  the  proper  mean  had  been 
arrived  at  gave  up  the  game  of  haggling  and  went  off  in  high 
dudgeon.  Honein  resolved  on  revenge,  and  hurrying  for- 
ward on  the  road  where  he  knew  the  Arab  would  have  to  pass, 
he  threw  down  one  of  the  shoes.  Presently  the  Arab  came 
up,  and  seeing  the  shoe  said  to  himself : <*  How  like  this  is 
to  one  of  Honein’s  shoes.  If  the  other  were  but  with  it 
I would  take  them.”  Honein  had  in  the  meanwhile  gone  on 
further  still  and  thrown  down  the  other  shoe,  hiding  himself 
close  by  to  watch  the  fun.  When  the  desert  Arab  came  to 
the  second  shoe  he  regretted  having  left  the  first  but,  tying 
up  his  camel,  went  back  to  fetch  it.  Honein  at  once  mount- 
ed and  rode  off  heme,  well  satisfied  with  the  exchange  of  a 
camel  for  a pair  of  shoes.  When  the  Arab  returned  on  foot 
to  his  tribe,  and  they  asked  what  he  had  brought  back  from 
his  journey,  he  replied,  “ I have  brought  back  nothing  but 
Honein's  shoes.”  And  the  saying  became  proverbial  for  a 
bootless  errand. 


The  Puzzled  Pig. 

The  Knickerbocker,  a New  York  magazine,  has  the  follow- 
ing piece  of  drollery  : — ‘ One  of  our  western  farmers,  being 
very  much  annoyed  last  summer  by  his  best  sow  breaking 
into  the  cornfield,  search  was  instituted  in  vain  for  a hole  in 
the  rail-fence.  Failing  to  find  any,  an  attempt  was  next 
made  to  drive  out  the  animal  by  the  same  way  of  her  en- 
trance; but,  of  course,  without  success.  The  owner  then 
resolved  to  watch  her  proceedings ; and  posting  himself  at 
night  in  a fence-comer,  he  saw  her  enter  at  one  end  of  a 
hollow  log,  outside  the  field,  and  emerge  at  the  other  end 
within  the  enclosure.  “ Eureka  I”  cried  he,  “ I have  you  now 
old  lady.  ” Accordingly,  he  proceeded,  after  turning  her  out 
once  more,  to  so  arrange  the  log  (it  being  very  crooked)  that 
both  ends  opened  on  the  outside  of  flie  field.  The  next  day 
the  animal  was  observed  to- enter  at  her  accustomed  place, 
and  shortly  emerge  again.  “ Her  astonishment,”  says  our 
informant,  “ at  finding  herself  in  the  same  field  whence  she 
had  started,  is  too  ludicrous  to  be  described.  She  looked 
this  way,  and  then  that ; grunted  her  dissatisfaction ; and, 
finally,  returned  to  the  original  starting-place,  and  after  a 
delibrate  survey  of  matters  to  satisfy  herself  that  it  was  all 


right,  she  again  entered  the  log.  On  emerging  yet  once 
more  on  the  wrong  side,  she  evinced  even  more  surprise  than 
before,  and  turning  about,  retraced  the  log  in  an  opposite 
direction.  Finding  this  efiort  likewise  in  vain,  after  looking 
long  and  attentively  at  the  position  of  things,  with  a short, 
angry  grunt  of  disappointment,  and  perhaps  fear,  she  turned 
short  round,  and  started  off  on  a brisk  run ; nor  could  either 
coa.xing  or  driving  ever  after  induce  her  to  visit  that  part  of 
the  field.  She  seemed  to  have  a superstition  concerning 
the  spot.”  ’ 


A Thoughtpdl  Fellow. — The  other  night  a policeman 
observed  a man  hanging  around  the  entrance  fo  a Michigan 
avenue  hall  in  a queer  sort  of  wayf  and  he  asked  him  if  he 
belonged  to  the  Order  then  in  session  up-stairs.  The  man 
replied  that  he  did,  and  the  officer  enquired,  “ Then  why 
don’t  you  go  up?”  “ Well,  I was  thinking  of  it.”  “Haven’t 
been  expelled,  have  you?”  ‘ Oh,  no.”  “Aren’t  afraid  of 
anybody  ?”  “ No.”  “ And  you  haven’t  lost  your  interest  ?” 
“I  might  as  well  tell  you,”  said  the  man,  after  beating 
around  a while  longer.  “ I went  down  to  Toledo  a few 
days  ago,  and  somehow  the  story  came  back  here  that  I 
was  drowned.  My  lodge  thereupon  passed  resolutions  t& 
the  effect  that  I was  honest,  upright  and  liberal,  and  a 
sMning  ornament,  and  that  what  was  its  loss  was  my 
gain.  I wasn’t  drowned,  as  you  see,  but  I kind  o’  hate  to 
walk  in  on  ’em  and  bust  these  resolutions.  I’ve  tried  it 
three  times,  and  I can’t  get  higher  up  than  the  fifth  stair 
before  I weaken.” — Detroit  Free  Frees. 


IVilSCELLANtOUS. 


Darling  Kathleen. 

I wonder  if  any  wine  ever  was  made 
As  red  as  the  lips  of  my  love  ? 

I wonder  if  any  eyes  ever  so  mocked 
The  blue  of  the  heavens  above. 

As  the  soul-lighted  eyes  of  my  darling  Kathleen, 
The  bonniest  maiden  that  ever  was  seen  ? 

I wonder  if  tresses  e’er  grew  quite  so  brown. 

Or  had  so  bewitching  a curl. 

Or  shone  in  the  sunlight  so  golden  and  brown 
O’er  the  brow  of  a true-hearted  girl. 

As  shades  the  white  brow  of  my  darling  Kathleen, 
The  bonniest  maiden  that  ever  was  seen  ? 

I wonder  if  ever  a form  more  divine 
Disported  ’mid  bowers  of  love. 

Or  floated  with  space-burning  wings  through  the  air 
With  angels  of  light  up  above. 

As  the  ravishing  form  of  my  darling  Kathleen, 

The  bonniest  maiden  that  ever  was  seen  ? 

I wonder  if  ever  a womanly  breast 
Was  rarer  or  fairer  to  view. 

Or  covered  a heart  that  was  freer  from  guile. 

Or  beat  with  a passion  more  true. 

Than  the  snowy  white  breast  of  my  darling  Kathleen, 
The  bonniest  maiden  that  ever  was  seen  ? 

I wander  if  ever  a passion-dewed  kiss 
Was  given  by  warm  lips  to  man 
That  seemed  more  a foretaste  of  heavenly  bliss. 

Or  was  more  to  be  coveted,  than 
A warm,  loving  kiss  from  the  lips  of  Kathleen, 

The  bonniest  maiden  that  ever  was  seen? 


It  is  stated  that  the  Bank  of  France  has  almost  entirely 
abandoned  chemical  tests  in  favor  of  the  camera  for  detecting 
forgeries.  The  sensitive  plate  not  only  proclaims  forthwith 
the  doing:  of  the  eraser  or  penknife,  but  frequently  shows, 
under  the  bold  figures  of  the  forger,  the  sum  originally  borne 
by  the  cheque.  8o  ready  is  the  camera  to  detect  ink  marks 
that  a carte-de-visite  inclosed  in  a letter  may  to  the  eye  appear 
without  blemish,  while  a copy  of  it  in  the  camera  will  probably 
exhibit  traces  of  writing  across  the  face,  where  it  has  merely 
been  in  contact  with  the  written  page. 
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INTO  MISCHIEF. 

Dancing  feet  and  busy  fingers, 

Never  still  the  whole  day  through, 
For  the  little  brain  from  dreamland 
Brings  them  work  enough  to  do, 
Racing  through  the  gorgeous  parlor. 
Romping  on  the  winding  stair, 
Tearing  books  and  breaking  vases — 
Into  mischief  everywhere. 

Picks  the  cakes  and  tastes  the  jelly. 
Breaks  the  window,  slams  the  door. 
Throws  the  statues  from  their  brackets. 
Scatters  playthings  on  the  floor. 
Tearing  little  coats  and  trowsers. 
Rumbling  up  his  curly  hair — 

Busy,  naughty  little  fingers. 

Into  mischief  everywhere. 

-Spilling  ink  upon  the  carpet, 

Dashing  pictures  from  the  wall, 
Breaking  mirrors,  singing,  shouting, 

In  the  attic  and  the  hall ; 

Tracking  mud  across  the  entries. 
Turning  over  desk  and  chair, 

Cutting  up  the  morning  paper — 

Into  mischief  everywhere. 

But  no  look  of  hate  or  malice 

Darkens  o’er  those  laughing  eyes  ; 
Not  a thought  of  harm  or  sinning 
In  his  little  bosom  lies  ; 

For  his  soul  is  pure  and  guiltless, 
What’er  harm  the  fingers  do — 
Though  the  little  feet  are  straying 
Into  mischief  all  day  through. 


Spare  Moments. 

A boy,  poorly  dressed,  came  to  the  door  of  the  principal 
of  a celebrated  school,  one  morning,  and  asked  to  see  him. 
The  servant  eyed  his  mean  clothes,  and,  thinking  he  looked 
more  like  a beggar  than  anything  else,  told  him  to  go  round 
to  the  kitchen. 

“ I should  like  to  see  Mr. said  he. 

“You  want  a breakfast,  more  like.” 

“ Can  I see  Mr. ?”  asked  the  boy. 

“Well,  he  is  in  the  library;  if  he  must  be  disturbed,  he 
must.”. 

So  she  bade  him  follow.  After  talking  awhile,  the  prin- 
cipal put  aside  the  volume  that  he  was  studying,  and  took 
up  some  Greek  books,  and  began  to  examine  the  new  comer. 
Every  question  he  asked  the  boy  was  answered  readily. 

“ Upon  my  word,”  exclaimed  the  principal,  “ You  do  well. 
Why,  my  boy,  where  did  you  pick  up  so  much  ?" 

“ In  my  spare  mommis,"  answered  the  boy. 

He  was  a hard-working  lad,  yet  almost  fitted  for  college 
hy  simply  improving  his  spare  moments.  What  account  can 
you  give  of  your  spare  moments. 


Mark  Twain  says  : “There  is  something  fascinating  about 
science.  One  gets  such  wholesome  returns  of  conjecture  out 
of  a trifling  investment  of  fact.” 


FACTS  AND  FABLES  ABOUT  FLOWERS. 

Why  is  it  that  every  eye  kindles  with  delight  at  the  sight 
of  beautiful  flowers?  that  in  all  lands,  and  amidst  all  nations, 
the  love  of  flowers  appears  to  prevail  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  no  home  is  considered  complete  without  them — no 
festival  duly  honored  unless  they  decorate  the  place  where  it 
is  observed  ? They  are  strewn  in  the  path  of  the  bride ; 
they,  are  laid  on  the  bier  of  the  dead  ; the  merry-maker 
selects  from  the  floral  tribes  the  emblem  of  his  joy  ; and  the 
mourner,  the  insignia  of  his  grief.  Everywhere,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  flowers  are  eagerly  sought  after  and 
affectionately  cherished ; and  when  the  living  and  growing 
are  not  to  be  obtained,  then  is  their  place  fllled  by  some  sub- 
stitute or  other,  according  to  the  taste  or  circumstances  of 
the  wearer ; but  whether  that  substitute  be  a wreath  of  gor- 
geous gems  for  the  brow  of  royalty,  or  a bunch  of  coloured 


cambric  for  the  adornment  of  a servant-girl  it  is  usually 
wrought  into  the  form  of  flowers.  The  very  furniture  of  our 

houses  vouches  for  the  prevalence  of  this  passion ; for  we 
seldom  see  a carpet,  a chintz,  or  a paper,  that  does  not  include 
flowers  in  its  pattern.  Our  china  tea  and  dinner  services  are 
richly  enamelled  with  groups  of  these  graceful  objects ; and 
on  our  Parian  jugs  and  butter-coolers,  our  vases  and  chimney- 
ornaments,  we  find  the  moulded  forms  of  lilies  and  snow- 
drops, and  other  such  delicate  floral  imagery.  Whence  comes 
this  all-prevailing  taste?  Surely  it  is  a gift  from  God, 
planted  by  him  in  the  heai’t  of  his  creatures ; for  the  capa- 
bility of  the  heart  to  enjoy  it  belongs  as  much  to  the  peasant 
as  to  the  prince,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  it  as  free  to  the 
one  as  the  other.  This  taste  depends  not  on  wealth  or  on 
eaucation,  but  is  given,  if  uot  to  all  individuals,  yet  to  some 
of  every  class.  From  the  infant’s  first  gleam  of  intelligence, 
a flower  will  sufflce  to  still  its  cries ; and  even  in  old  age, 
the  mind  which  has  not  been  perverted  from  its  natural 
instincts,  can  find  a calm  and  soothing  pleasure  in  the  con- 
templation of  these  gems  of  creation.  The  little  peasant-boy 
who  basks  on  the  bank  in  the  corn-field,  while  his  parents 
are  busied  in  gathering  in  the  golden  grain,  amuses  himself 
by  weaving  a bright  crown  of  the  glowing  scarlet  poppy,  and 
the  brilliant  blue  corn  hotter,  wherewith  to  bind  the  auburn 
curls  of  the  tiny  sister  whom  he  has  been  left  to  watch  ; and 
the  feeble  old  woman  will  totter  on  her  crutch  at  early  day 
to  inhale  the  scent  of  her  sweet  double  gillyflowers,  and 
mark  the  unfolding  of  the  clustering  petals.  The  sick  and 
dying  love  flowers  ; for  they  remind  them  of  that  sweet  home 
at  which  they  are  hoping  soon  to  arrive,  where,  as  sings  an 
old  poet — 

Thy  gardens  and  thy  goodly  walks 
Continually  are  g een, 

Where  grow  such  sweet  and  lovely  flowers 
As  nowhere  else  are  seen. 

And  the  young  and  healthy  love  flowers — oh,  how  dearly  ! — 
and  delight  to  ramble  through  the  lanes  at  the  sweet  April- 
time in  search  of  the  first  young  violets 

That  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new'COttle  spring  ; 

or  in  July  to  wander  in  the  dewy  meadows  by  the  river's 
side,  and  stretch  far  over  its  waters — even  at  the  risk  of 
getting  an  untimely  and  unwelcome  bath — for  the  sake  of 
attaining  some  of  the  pearly  cups  of  the  delicate  water-lily 
(Nymphoea  alba),  or  gathering  a bunch  of  the  turquoise  clus- 
ters of  the  lovely  water  ‘forget-me-not’  (Myosotis  palustris). 
The  costly  gems  which  adorn  the  prince  or  the  noble  are  ob- 
tained only  by  the  few  ; but  those  more  pure,  more  fragrant 
ones,  may  be  had  freely,  abundantly,  without  asking  them  at 
the  hand  of  men. 

Flowers  are  the  subject  of  poet’s  dreams ; we  may  cite  in 
token  Chaucer’s  sweet  tale  of  The  Flower  ar.d  the  Leaf,  and 
Dunbar’s — 

Methought  sweet  May  before  my  bed  up  stood, 

In  weed  depaint  of  many  diverse  hue,  ic.; 

and  plenty  of  other  instances.  They  are  emblems  of  nations. 
They  serve  as  badges  of  clans,  and  display  themselves  in  the 
blazonry  of  heraldic  devices.  They  have  formed  the  insignia 
of  party  strife  and  hatred,  as  in  the  fatal  and  long-sustained 
wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  They  have 
been  used  as  indications  of  renewed  amity  and  friendship, 
when  the  reunion  of  these  two  houses  did  ‘ unite  the  white 
rose  with  the  red ;’  and  as  Drayton  sang — 

In  one  stalk  did  happily  unite 

The  pure  vermilion  rose  and  purer  white  ; 

and  the  striped  red  and  white  rose,  called  at  this  day  < The 
York  and  Lancaster,’  was  worn  peacefully  by  both  parties  alike. 

That  the  love  of  flowers  of  which  we  speak  is  a true  thing, 
and  that  it  has  pervaded  all  nations,  and  existed  throughout 
all  times,  the  many  legends  in  which  we  find  flowers  bearing 
a prominent  part,  and  forming  the  basis  for  traditions  and 
fabulous  tales,  supply  prove  sufficient. 

The  tulip,  albeit  in  its  own  characteristics  not  especially 
suggestive  of  poetic  thoughts,  has,  nevertheless,  been  the 
subject  of  more  interest  in  later  days  than  perhaps  any  other 
flower  of  modern  or  ancient  celebrity.  The  facts,  however, 
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about  tulips  are  well  known  ; but  we  have  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  all  fables  concerning  them  to  narrate — a real  fairy  tale, 
quite  worth  the  hearing.  Down  in  the  south  and  west  of 
that  fair  county,  Devonshire,  lies  a wild  and  desolate  tract  of 
hill-country,  called  Dartmoor.  This  district  remains  in 
almost  primeval  simplicity,  its  deep  solitudes  but  seldom 
invaded  by  the  foot  of  man,  its  few  and  simple  inhabitants 
almost  as  uncultured  as  its  wild  mountains  and  morasses. 
Here,  amidst,  the  rough  relics  of  the  homes  of  our  ancient 
British  forefathers,  linger  the  remains  of  the  dress  and  habits 
of  former  days  ; and  here,  too,  are  found  remnants  of  the 
superstitons  which  prevailed  of  old. 

In  one  of  the  sylvan  glens  which  lie  amongst  these  Tor- 
crowned  hills,  there  lived,  once  on  a time,  an  old  woman, 
who  was  the  happy  owner  of  a pleasant  rustic  cottage,  with  a 
garden  full  ot  sweet  flowers.  There  was  the  ‘ brave  carna- 
tion,' rich  with  its  dove-like  fragrance;  there  was  the 
clustering  rose,  forcing  its  way  over  the  little  porch,  and 
climbing  on  the  dark  brown  thatch  ; there,  too,  was  a little 
rill  coursing  along  the  side  of  the  cottage,  its  rushing  waters 
making  sweet  melody  as  they  broke  over  the  stony  bed 
through  which  they  ran,  and  mixing  their  tones  with  the 
song  of  many  birds,  and  the  clear  hum  of  the  good  old 
woman’s  bees,  as  they  gathered  honey  from  the  wild-thyme 
and  the  dewy  foxglove  on  the  hills  around.  But  although, 
no  doubt,  all  her  flowers  were  charming  to  the  old  lady, 
there  was  one  treasure  in  the  garden  which  was  her  chief 
delight,  and  exceeded  all  the  others.  This  was  a fine  bed  of 
most  beautiful,  streaked  tulips,  over  which  she  watched  with 
warmest  interest.  One  fine  moonlight  night  it  seems  the 
dame  sallied  forth  to  view  her  property,  when  her  attention 
was  arrested  by  a sweet  gush  of  soft  music,  which  rose  and 
fell  on  the  air  in  gentle  cadence.  It  was  as  if  a thousand 
tiny  voices  had  joined  in  unison  ; clear  and  shrill,  as  if  from 
the  throats  of  so  many  grasshoppers,  but  as  soft  as  if  it  had 
been  produced  by  as  many  little  feathered  moths.  With 
wonder  and  delight,  the  old  woman  gently  drew  near  to  the 
point  whence  the  harmony  seemed  to  arise,  and  found  that  it 
all  emanated  from  the  bells  of  her  own  many-coloured  tulips, 
which  she  could  now  see  b'^nding  and  waving  in  the  night- 
breeze.  She  watched  her  darling  flowers  with  intense 
interest,  and  at  last  she  saw  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  then 
just  at  its  full,  that  it  was  not  the  wind  that  swaytd  her 
tulips,  but  that  there  were  thousands  of  lovely  little  beings 
climbing  on  the  stems  and  leaves,  and  clustering  amongst 
the  powdery  anthers  of  the  blossoms,  and  that  each  of  these 
tiny  creiitures  held  one  tinier  than  itself  in  its  arms.  They 
were  the  pixies — or  fairies,  as  they  are  called  elsewhere  than 
in  Devonshire — who  h.ad  brought  their  elfin  babes  to  lay  them 
to  sleep  in  the  chambers  which  those  lovely  blossoms 
afforded,  and  the  music  was  the  lullaby  with  which  they  were 
composing  their  infants  for  their  rest.  As  soon  as  the  lit  le 
ones  were  fast  asleep,  the  old  woman  saw  the  parent  fays 
speed  away  to  gambol  in  the  fields  around,  where  they  spent 
the  rest  of  the  night  in  dancing  in  rings,  and  other  fairy-like 
diversions,  to  which  the  marks  on  the  grass  the  next  morning 
bore  testimony.  At  the  earliest  dawn,  the  old  woman — 
who,  of  course,  kept  on  her  watch  all  night — saw  the  elves 
return  to  the  tulip  bed,  and  taking  up  their  babies  with  many 
kisses  and  caresses,  bear  them  away  to  their  own  d('mains. 
Some  say  that  the  watcher  did  not  see  these  things,  but  only 
heard  the  sweet  music,  and  the  caresses  of  the  parent  fays  ; 
but  on  this  subject  we  can  give  no  opinion,  for  the  one 
statement  seems  as  likely  to  be  true  as  the  other.  However 
it  may  be,  it  is  said  that  these  favoured  flowers  retained  their 
beauty  much  longer  than  others  of  their  tribe,  which  is  no 
more  than  was  to  be  expected  ; as  also  that,  from  the  pix'es 
breathing  over  them,  they  became  as  odorous  as  the  Rose  of 
Cashmere. 

Whilst  the  old  woman  lived,  she  would  not  even  allow  a 
blossom  to  be  gathered  ; but  at  last  she  died,  and  her  less 
romantic  and  more  utilitarian  successors  transmogrified  the 
bed  of  tulips  into  a parsley-bed,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the 
fairies,  who  caused  it  to  fade  and  die  ; and  not  only  so,  hut 
they  so  managed  that  nothing  would  grow  in  that  garden  for 
years.  But  it  seems  they  bore  the  memory  of  the  old  woman, 
who  had  thus  protected  their  nursery,  in  affectionate  remem- 
brance— no  weed  was  ever  suffered  to  spring  on  her  grave, 
but  the  greenest  turf  and  the  fairest  flowers  were  ever  found 
there,  though  no  mortal  hand  tended  the  place  where  she 


lay ; and  this  state  of  things  continued  until  it  might  be- 
supposed  that  the  remains  of  their  friend  were  wholly 
decayed,  and  resolved  into  the  elements  out  of  which-  they 
were  created  ; and  every  month,  on  the  night  before  the- 
moon  was  at  the  full,  the  grateful  sprites  might  be  heard, 
lamenting  her  loss  in  tuneful  dirges  at  her  grave. 


Cutting  Through  the  Nile. 

I have  made  inquiries,  and  find  that  Baker  cut  through 
some  eighty  miles  of  the  “sudd”  or  vegetable  barrier ; the 
other  day  my  steamer  tound  this  quite  closed  up-.  • * « 

A curious  little  cabbage-like  aquatic  plant  comes  floating 
down  having  a little  root  ready  to  attach  itself  to  any  thing ; 
he  meets  a friend  and  they  go  together,  and  soon  join  roots, 
and  so  on.  When  they  get  to  a lake  the  current  is  less 
strong,  and  so,  no  longer  constrained  to  move  on,  they  go  off 
to  the  sides ; others  do  the  same,  idle  and  loitering,  like 
every  thing  up  here.  After  a time,  winds  drive  a whole  fleet 
of  them  against  the  narrow  outlet  of  the  lake  and  stop  it  up. 
Then  no  more  passenger  plants  can  pass  through  the  outlet, 
while  plenty  come  in  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake : these- 
eventually  fill  up  all  the  passage  which  may  have  been 
made.  Supposing  I cut  through  the  vegetation,  I may  have 
it  closed  any  day  hy  a wind  blowing  a floe  of  these  weeds 
from  one  side  of  the  lake  to  the  other  ; so  that  the  only  way 
would  be  to  clear  out  the  lake  of  vegetation  all  together,  or 
to  anchor  the  banks  of  “sudd”  so  as  to  prevent  the  winds' 
blowing  them  together. 

Below  Gondokoro  it  spreads  out  into  lakes  ; on  the  edge 
of  these  lakes  an  aquatic  plant,  with  roots  extending  five 
feet  into  the  water,  flourishes.  The  natives  burn  the  top 
parts  when  dry ; the  ashes  form  mold,  and^  fresh  grasses 
grow,  till  it  becomes  like  terra  firma.  The  Nile  rises  and 
floats  out  the  masses  ; they  come  down  to  a curve  and  there 
stop.  More  of  these  islands  float  down,  and  at  last  the  river 
is  blocked.  Though  under  them  the  water  flows,  no  com-- 
munication  can  take  place,  for  they  bridge  the  river  for 
several  miles. 

Last  year  the  Governor  went  up,  and  with  three  com- 
panies and  two  steamers  he  cut  large  blocks  of  the  vegeta- 
tion away.  At  last  one  night  the  water  burst  the  remaining 
part,  and,  sweeping  down  on  the  vessels,  dragged  the  steam- 
ers down  some  four  miles,  and  cleared'  the  passage.  The 
Governor  says  the  scene  was  terrible.  The  hippopotami 
were  carried  down,  screaming  and  snorting  ; crocodiles  were 
whirled  round  and  round,  and  the  river  was  covered  with 
dead  and  dying  hippopotami,  crocodiles,  and  fish  who  had 
been  crushed  by  the  mass.  One  hippopotamus  was  carried 
against  the  bows  of  the  steamer  and  killed ; one  crocodile,, 
thirty-five  feet  long,  was  also  killed.  The  Governor,  who 
was  in  the  marsh,  had  to  go  five  miles  on  a raft  to  get  to  his 
steamer. — Col.  Gordon  in  Central  Africa. 


Making  Money.. 

Some  people  can  hardly  make  a living,  and  some  lay  up 
money.  Why  is  it  ? Into  a village  of  a few  hundred  inhab- 
itants a young  man  came  and  was  employed  as  clerk  in  the 
store  ; he  lived  there  fifty  years,  and  laid  up  $100,000.  Other 
men  worked  as  hard,  but  did  not  lay  up  money. 

Near  that  village  was  a large  and  beautiful  farm.  The 
owner  of  it  had  it  from  his  father.  He  did  not  drink  nor 
gamble,  and  yet  he  could  not  make  a living,  and  so  borrowed 
money,  and  to  secure  it  gave  a mortgage  on  the  farm.  In 
a few  years  the  farm  was  sold,  and  he  obliged  to  move  away. 
A Scotchman,  with  but  little  money,  and  with  a large  family, 
passed  by  and  saw  the  house  was  vacant,  and  struck  a bargain 
with  the  owner.  He  began  to  work,  to  save,  and  to  pay  ■ 
and  in  ten  or  twelve  years  he  was  the  entire  owner.  Then 
he  went  on  and  laid  up  money,  and  is  now  a rich  man. 

The  art  of  making  money  is  one  that  should  be  carefully 
studied.  If  you  take  a dollar  and  lend  it  out  at  six  per  cent, 
interest,  it  will  double  itself  in  sixteen  years.  If  you  take  a 
dollar  find  buy  something  with  it,  and  then  sell  that  at  a pro- 
fit, and  so  keep  doing,  you  increase  your  capital.  These  two 
ways  are  the  foundation  ways  of  money  making.  All  business 
is  in  one  of  these  two  forms.  Those  who  succeed  the  best 
are  those  who  know  the  most  about  what  they  do. — School 
Journal. 
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Alexander  and  the  Africans. 

On  his  way  to  conquer  the  world,  Alexander,  the  Mace- 
donian, reached  a country  in  Africa  where  the  people,  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  world,  dwelt  peacefully  in  huts,  and 
knew  nothing  of  wars  and  conquerors.  Alexander  was  led 
into  the  presence  of  the  ruler  of  this  people,  who  received 
him  hospitably.  The  ruler  placed  before  him  dates,  figs,  and 
bread,  but  all  of  gold. 

“ Do  you  eat  gold  here  ?”  asked  Alexander. 

‘‘  I put  it  before  you,”  replied  the  ruler,  “ because  you 
have  nourishing  food  in  your  own  country,  and  could  not 
have  come  here  to  seek  it.” 

“ Your  gold  did  not  entice  me  here,”  replied  Alexander, 
but  I would  learn  your  customs.” 

“ Indeed  !”  replied  the  other ; “ then  stay  with  us  as  long 
as  you  will.” 

While  they  were  conversing,  two  citizens  came  to  ask  for 
judgment. 

The  plaintiff  said  : “ I bought  a piece  of  land  of  this  man, 
and  in  digging  it  I have  found  a treasure.  This  is  not  mine  ; 
I only  purchased  the  land,  and  not  the  treasures  which  were 
hidden  in  it ; but  still  he  from  whom  I bought  it  will  not 
receive  it  back.” 

The  defendant  answered : “ I am  not  as  conscientious  as 
my  fellow-citizen.  I sold  the  land  and  all  that  it  contained, 
and,  therefore,  the  treasure.” 

The  judge  repeated  their  words,  that  he  might  be  certain 
he  had  understood  the  case,  and  after  some  reflection  he 
said  said  : “ You  have  a son,  my  friend,  have  you  not  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And  you  have  a daughter  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well,  your  son  shall  marry  his  daughter,  and  the  trea- 
sure shall  be  given  to  the  pair  for  a marriage  portion.  ’ ' 
Alexander  appeared  surprised. 

<■  Is  my  decision  unrighteous  ?”  asked  the  ruler. 

“ Oh,  no,”  replied  Alexander  ; “ but  it  suprises  me.” 

How  would  the  case  have  been  settled  in  your  country  ?” 
“ To  tell  the  truth,”  answered  Alexander,  “the  two  men 
would  have  been  put  under  guard,  and  the  treasure  seized  for 
the  king.” 

“For  the  king?”  asked  the  ruler,  in  astonishment. 
“ Does  the  sun  shine  in  your  country  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes.” 

“ Does  it  rain  there  ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“ Singular  ! are  there  tame,  grass-eating  animals  there  ?” 
“ Of  many  kinds.” 

“ Then,”  said  the  ruler,  “ it  must  be  on  account  of  these 
innocent  animals  that  the  all-good  Being  allows  the  sun  to 
shine  and  the  rain  to  fall.  You  men  do  not  deserve  it.” 

WONDERFUL  TESTS. 

How  People  Can  Breathe  and  Live  in  Noxious  Gases. 

Mr.  Fluess  has  recently  given  at  Portsmouth,  before  officers 
of  the  Admiralty,  an  exhibiton  of  his  new  diving  dress  and  ap- 
paratus for  enabling  persons  to  live  and  work  in  noxious  gases. 
A diving  dress  and  helmet  are  only  used  by  Mr.  Fleuss  for 
the  sake  of  warmth  and  personal  comfort  when  below  the 
water,  neither  being  in  any  way  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
breathe.  He  carries  below  with  him  the  raw  material  of  life, 
in  the  shape  of  a supply  of  concentrated  oxygen  contained  in 
a small  reservoir  or  tank,  which  he  slings  over  his  shoulder 
like  a knapsack.  At  every  respiration  he  draws  from  his 
stock  by  means  of  a tube  and  mouthpiece ; the  exhausted  gas, 
after  being  strained  through  a sponge  saturated  with  caustic 
soda,  returns  to  replenish  the  tank,  the  impure  ingredients 
alone  being  permitted  to  escape.  In  this  way  the  diver  can 
remain  under  water  for  three  hours,  and  can  penetrate  into 
situations  which  are  impossible  to  the  ordinary  diver,  who  is 
compelled  to  drag  a lengthening  pipe  at  every  step,  and  is 
always  liable  to  the  danger  of  getting  entangled  with  the 
means  which  supply  him  with  air.  Mr.  Fleuss  descended 
into  the  Steam  Basin,  which  he  traversed  from  end  to  end 
without  experiencing  any  diflSculty,  either  as  regards  loco- 
motion or  breathing.  On  the  following  day  he  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  work  in  smoke  and  poisonous  gases.  The  test 
on  this  occasion  was  a remarkably  severe  one.  A fire  was 


kindled  in  the  wastehouse  with  all  kinds  of  dockyard  refuse, 
the  smoke  given  ofll  being  of  the  densest  and  most  pungent 
description.  Mr.  Fleuss  carried  the  same  magazine  with 
him  as  before,  but  divested  himself  of  the  diving-dress,  his 
only  protection  being  a pair  of  goggles  which  covered  his  eyes 
and  fitted  tightly  upon  his  nostrils.  Thus  armed  and  pro- 
vided he  entered  the  smoke,  in  which  he  was  willing  to  re- 
main an  hour  or  more,  but  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  he  was 
desired  to  come  out,  as  it  was  considered  if  he  could  remain 
in  the  midst  of  such  fumes  for  that  length  of  time,  a longer 
trial  was  superfluous.  On  emerging  Mr.  Fleuss  was  apparent- 
ly as  fresh  as  when  he  began. — [From  a London  Letter. 


Mother  Carey’s  Chickens. 

The  stormy  petrel,  known  to  sailors  as  the  Mother  Carey’s 
chicken,  is  hated  by  them  after  a most  illogical  manner  be- 
cause it  foretells  an  approaching  storm,  and,  therefore,  hy  a 
curious  process  of  reasoning,  is  taken  for  its  cause. 

This  bird,  says  Woods’  Natural  History,  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  the  manner  in  which  it  passes  over  the  waves, 
pattering  with  its  webbed  feet  and  flapping  its  wings  so  as  to 
keep  itself  just  above  the  surface.  It  thus  traverses  the 
ocean  with  wonderful  ease,  the  billows  rolling  beneath  its 
feet  and  passing  away  under  the  bird  without  in  the  least 
disturbing  it.  It  is  mostly  on  the  move  in  windy  weather, 
because  the  marine  creatures  are  flung  to  the  surface  by  the 
chopping  waves,  and  can  be  easily  picked  up  as  the  bird 
pursues  its  course.  It  feeds  on  the  little  fish,  crustaceans, 
and  mollusks  which  are  found  in  abundance  on  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  especially  on  the  floating  masses  of  algm,  and  will 
for  days  keep  pace  with  a ship  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up 
the  refuse  food  thrown  overboard.  Indeed,  to  throw  the 
garbage  of  fish  into  the  sea  is  a tolerably  certain  method  of 
attracting  these  birds,  who  are  sharp-sighted,  and  seldom  fail 
to  perceive  any  thing  eatable. 

It  is  believed  that  the  petrel  does  not  dive.  The  word 
petrel  is  given  to  the  bird  on  account  of  its  powers  of  walk- 
ing on  the  water,  as  is  related  of  St.  Peter.  It  does  not  fre- 
quent land,  except  during  the  breeding  season,  and  can  re- 
pose on  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  settling  itself  just  at  the 
mean  level  of  the  waves,  and  rising  and  falling  quietly  with 
the  swell.  The  petrel  breeds  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Eng- 
land, laying  a white  egg  in  some  convenient  recess,  a rabbit 
burrow  being  often  employed  for  the  purpose. 

This  bird  possesses  a singular  amount  of  oil,  and  has  the 
power  of  throwing  it  from  the  mouth  when  terrified.  It  is 
said  that  this  oil,  which  is  very  pure,  is  collected  largely  in 
St  Kilda  by  catching  the  bird  on  its  egg.  where  it  sits  very 
closely,  and  leaking  it  disgorge  the  oil  into  a vessel.  The 
bird  is  then  released,  and  another  taken.  The  Inhabitants 
of  the  Faroe  Islands  make  a curious  use  of  this  bird  when 
young  and  very  fat,  by  simply  drawing  a wick  through  the 
body  and  lighting  it  at  the  end  which  projects  from  the  beak. 
This  unique  lamp  will  burn  for  a considerable  period. 

Sometimes  the  petrel  appears  in  flocks,  and  has  been 
driven  southwards  by  violent  storms,  some  having  been  shot 
on  the  Thames,  others  in  Oxfordshire,  and  some  near  Bir- 
mingham. The  general  color  of  this  bird  is  sooty  black,  and 
the  outer  edge  of  the  tertials  and  the  upper  tail  coverts  are 
white.  Its  length  is  barely  six  inches. 


Asbestos. 

Asbestos — from  a Greek  word  meaning  inconsumable — is 
a variety  of  the  hornblende  group  of  minerals,  and  the  chemi- 
cal composition  of  the  whole  family  is  chiefly  silica,  magnesia, 
alumina,  and  ferrous  oxide;  but  the  qualities  vary  widely. 
In  colour  it  is  usually  from  white  to  grey  and  gieen — some- 
times yellow,  when  impregnated  with  iron — with  fine  crys- 
talline flexible  fibres  of  silky  lustre,  feels  somewhat  oily  to 
the  touch,  although  in  its  native  state  it  is  little  suggestive 
of  the  use  for  which  it  may  be  made  available  as  the  rough 
iron  ore  is  of  a chronometer.  A few  years  ago  asbestos  was 
supposed  to  be  very  rare  ; but,  since  there  has  been  a demand 
for  it  in  considerable  quantities,  new  sources  of  supply  have 
been  opened  up,  and  it  is  now  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
and  America. 
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WATER  MUSIC. 

’Twas  in  summer — glorious  summer — 

Far  beyond  the  smoky  town. 

Weary  with  a long  day's  ramble 
Through  the  fern  and  blooming  bramble. 

Needing  lest,  I sat  me  down. 

Beetling  crags  hang  high  above  me, 

Ever  looking  grandly  rude  ; 

Still  there  was  some  trace  of  mildness 
In  this  scene  so  weird  ; its  wildness 
Might  be  sought  for  solitude. 

Birds  and  flowers,  song  and  beauty, 
Seemed  this  rugged  realm  to  fill ; 

That  which  was  my  soul’s  entrancing 
Was  the  music  and  the  glancing 
Of  a rock-born  splashing  rill. 

Lingerihg  there,  I was  delighted. 

Musing  on  the  days  gone  b}'. 

Watching  its  bright  spray-pearls  sprinkled, 
Every  silvery  tone  that  tinkled 
Touch'd  some  chord  of  memory. 

’Twas  as  if  sweet  spirit-voices 
Threw  a spell  around  me  there  ; 

Now,  in  lightest  notes  of  gladness, 

Now,  in  deeper  tones  of  sadness. 

Wafting  whispers  to  my  ear. 

Memory,  hope,  imagination: 

Seemed  to  have  usurp’d  my  will ; 

And  my  thoughts  kept  on  a-dreaming 
Till  the  bright  stars  were  a gleaming 
To  the  music  of  the  rill. 

What  a world  of  strange  reflections 
Came  upon  me  then  unsought! 

Strange  that  sounds  should  find  responses — 
Where  e’en  mystery  ensconses — 

In  the  corridors  of  thought  I 
Then  emotions  were  awakened. 

Making  my  heart  wildly  thrill, 

As  I lingered  there  and  listened. 

Whilst  the  dew  around  me  glistened. 

To  the  music  of  the  rill. 

— Household  Words. 


The  Cost  of  Carelessness. 

How  often  do  we  hear  an  excuse  for  some  harm  done 
or  wrong  committed,  “ 1 did  not  mean  to  do  it.  I had  no 
thought  of  causing  any  such  trouble.”  Certainly  “ want  of 
thought  ” draws  after  it  a great  train  of  evils,  and  leaves 
behind  it  a broad  trail  of  cost  and  sorrow.  We  see  the  result 
of  carelessness  in  all  departments  of  life,  and  in  all  degrees, 
from  the  most  trivial,  causing  only  inconvenience  and  con- 
fusion, to  the  most  far-reaching,  casting  a shadow  into 
eternity. 

A nur.se  fell  down  stairs  with  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and 
fifty  years  afterwards  there  was  a bump-backed  man  creeping 
along  the  street.  A child  threw  a piece  of  lemon-peel  on  the 
sidewalk,  and  there  was  an  accident  an  hour  after,  in  which 
an  old  lady  was  severely  injured — so  severely  that  she  will 
never  be  able  to  walk  again.  A switch-tender  opened  the 
wrong  switch,  and  the  heavy  train  dashed  into  a big  building, 
that  stood  at  the  end  of  the  short  side  track,  and  lives  were 
lost  amid  the  wreck.  An  operator  gave  a careless  touch  to 
his  instrument,  and  there  was  a terrible  collision  on  the  rail, 
a boy  shot  an  arrow  from  his  bow ; it  went  whizzing  away 
from  the  string,  and  a comrade  is  blind  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  A woman  poured  oil  from  a can  into  her  stove  to 
hasten  her  fire,  and  there  was  an  explosion,  and  an  outburst 
of  flame,  which  burnt  down  the  building  about  her.  A young 
man  pointed  a gun,  in  sport,  at  his  be.st  friend,  playfully 
saying  he  would  shoot  him,  and  one  noble  youth  was  carried 
to  his  grave,  and  another  goes  through  life  with  an  awful 
shadow  of  memory  banging  over  him,  which  quenches  all 
his  joy  and  makes  all  his  joy  and  makes  all  life  dark  to  him. 
A druggist’s  clerk  compounded  the  prescription  in  haste, 
and  in  an  hour  a sick  girl  was  dying  in  terrible  pain  and 
convulsions,  from  the  poison  in  the  prescription.  A beauti- 


ful young  lady  danced  at  a party  one  chill  midnight,  and 
then  raised  a window  in  a side  room  to  let  the  fresh  air  fan 
her  hot  cheeks,  and  in  a litttle  while  they  followed  her  to  an 
untimely  grave.  'What  long  chapters  of  incidents  are  every 
year  recorded,  all  of  which  result  from  carelesssness  I A 
little  careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the  responsible  persons 
would  have  prevented  all  of  them,  with  their  attendant  hor- 
rors and  their  long  train  of  suffering  and  sorrow  — S.  S.  Times. 


A Significant  Story. 

A wealthy  banker  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  who  is  noted 
for  his  large  private  subscriptions  to  charities  and  for  his  kindly 
habits  of  benevolence,  was  called  on  by  his  pastor  one  even- 
ing lately  and  asked  to  go  with  him  to  the  help  of  a man  who 
had  attempted  suicide.  They  found  the  man  in  a wretched 
house,  in  an  alley,  not  far  from  the  banker’s  dwelling.  The 
front  room  was  a cobbler’s  shop ; behind  it,  on  a miserable 
bed  in  the  kitchen,  lay  the  poor  shoe-maker  with  a gaping 
gash  in  his  throat,  while  his  wife  and  children  were  gathered 
around  him. 

“ These  people  are  starving,”  exclaimed  the  banker  as  soon 
as  he  caught  sight  of  their  pinched,  wan  faces ; and  while  the 
doctor  was  busy  sewing  up  the  cobbler’s  wound  he  hurried 
away  to  procure  fuel  and  food. 

“We  have  been  without  food  for  days,’’  said  the  woman, 
when  he  returned.  “It’s  not  my  husband’s  fault.  He  is  a 
hard-working,  sober  man.  But  he  could  neither  get  work 
nor  pay  for  that  which  he  had  done.  To-day  he  went  for 
the  last  time  to  collect  a debt  due  him  by  a rich  family,  but 
the  gentleman  was  not  at  home.  My  husband  was  weak 
from  fasting,  and  seeing  us  starving  drove  him  mad.  So  it 
ended  that  way,”  turning  to  the  fainting,  motionless  figure 
on  the  bed. 

The  banker  having  fed  and  warmed  the  family,  hurried 
home,  opened  his  desk  and  took  out  a file  of  little  bills.  All 
his  large  debts  are  met  quarterly,  but  he  was  apt  to  be  care- 
less about  the  acounts  for  milk,  bread,  etc,  because  they 
were  so  petty. 

He  found  there  a bill  of  Micheal  Goodlow’s  for  repairing 
children's  shoes,  ten  dollars.  Michael  Goodlow  was  the  sui- 
cide. It  was  the  banker’s  unpaid  debt  which  had  brought 
these  people  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  and  driven  this  man 
to  desperation,  while  at  the  very  time  the  banker  had  been 
giving  away  thousands  in  charity. 

The  cobbler  recovered  and  will  never  want  a friend  while 
the  banker  lives,  nor  will  a small  bill  ever  again  be  found 
on  the  banker’s  table. 


How  Coffee  Came  to  be  Used. 

It  is  somewhat  singular  to  trace  the  manner  in  which 
arose  the  use  of  the  common  beverage  of  coffee,  without 
which  few  persons,  in  any  half  or  wholly  civilized  country 
in  the  world,  now  make  breakfast.  At  the  time  Columbus 
discovered  America,  it  had  never  known  or  used.  It  only 
grew  in  Arabia  and  Upper  Ethopia.  The  discovery  of  its  use 
as  a beverage  is  ascribed  to  the  superior  of  a monastery  in 
Arabia,  who,  desirous  of  preventing  the  monks  from  sleeping 
at  their  nocturnal  services,  made  them  drink  the  infusion  of 
coffee,  upon  the  report  of  shepherds,  who  observed  that  their 
flocks  were  more  lively  after  browsing  on  the  fruit  of  that 
plant.  Its  reputation  spread  through  the  adjacent  countries 
and  in  about  two  hundred  years  it  had  reached  Paris.  A 
single  plant  brought  there  in  1714,  became  the  parent  stock 
of  all  the  French  coffee  plantations  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
Dutch  introduced  it  into  Java  and  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
East  Indies,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  all  over  South 
America  and  West  Indies.  The  extent  of  the  consumption 
can  now  hardly  be  realized.  The  United  States  alone  an. 
nually  consume  it  at  the  cost,  on  its  landing,  of  from  fifteen 
to  sixteen  millions  of  dollars. 


The  Co.mpass  Plant. — This  curious  plant  has  its  leaves  on 
edge  ; that  is,  instead  of  the  edges  setting  toward  the  horizon, 
as  other  plants  do,  the  apex  rises  toward  the  meridian,  while 
one  edge  inclines  toward  the  north  and  the  other  toward  the 
south.  'When  old  or  when  blown  about  by  the  wind,  these 
directions  may  be  changed,  but  the  north  or  south  direction  of 
the  edges  are  always  thus  except  when  induced  to  take  other 
directions  by  the  wind-storms  or  overweight. 
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Not  the  Best  Way. 

“ Our  own  way  ” is  not  always  the  best  way.  It  is  too 
often  a secret  way  which  is  known  only  to  ourselves.  There 
is  incomparably  more  depth  and  deceit  in  the  human  heart 
than  we  give  it  credit  for  possessing.  The  processes  of 
reasoning  which  go  on  within  the  innermost  recesses  of  the 
conscience  are  strongly  intelligent  in  their  wickedness  and 
treachery.  If  a man  will  deal  honestly  by  himself  in  secret, 
he  will  find  that  he  is  rarely  ever  the  dupe  of  his  own  folly 
or  the  victim  of  his  weakness.  When  what  is  called  a 
“temptation”  assails  him,  he  is  not  overcome — he  really 
and  unconsciously  yields ; be  is  fully  aware  of  the  course  he 
is  pursuing,  and  has  his  wits  about  him  as  he  goes.  If  any 
any  one  doubts  this,  he  cannot  have  studied  his  own  mind- 
processes  to  any  good  purpose.  We  say,  and  say  fearlessly', 
that  no  adult  or  young  person  falls  a second  time  by  the 
same  or  similar  form  of  temptation  without  being  aware  of 
the  precise  moment  that  he  or  she  knowingly  and  intention- 
ally determines  to  go  wrong.  This  will  seem  a strong — 
perhaps  it  may  even  be  deemed  a rash  and  erroneous — 
statement,  but  it  is  simple  assertion  of  fact,  which,  althougii 
it  may  be  gainsaid,  cannot  be  controverted.  It  is  “ our  own 
way  ” we  take  when  we  do  amiss  and  go  astray',  and  we  know 
it  is  so  when  we  thus  act.  Infinite  moral  harm  is  done  by 
the  wilful  denial  of  this  position.  It  is  not  an  honorable 
position,  and  it  is  one  of  which  we  may  well  be  heartily 
ashamed  ; but  it  is  the  position  we  occuppy,  and  the  truth 
ought  to  be  told.  Those  who  plead  the  overmastering 
power  of  impulse  or  passion,  or  who  to  find  refuge  behind 
the  pretence  of  “temptation,”  are  playing  false  to  themsel- 
ves and  their  consciences.  They  cannot  plead  this  excuse. 
No  man  falls  a second  time  into  the  same  snare  without 
perceiving  that  it  is  a trap  ; and  human  nature  is  neither  so 
weak  as  to  yield  nor  so  foolish  as  to  be  led  astray.  It  goes 
wrong  and  does  w'rong  of  its  own  motion  and  consciously. 
We  walk  in  “our  own  way”  to  destruction.  Unless,  im- 
pulse is  superseded  by  reason,  our  own  way  is  apt  to  be 
a dangerous  one. 


How  Plate  Glass  is  Made- 

To  cast,  roll,  polish  and  burnish  plate  glass  requires  ma- 
chinery of  peculiar  construction,  and  a “ plant”  that  is  costly 
by  reason  of  its  complex  nature.  The  pouring  of  liquid  gla  s 
from  the  furnace  upon  the  cast  iron  plates,  and  the  subsequent 
rolling,  are  processes  comparatively  simple.  Any  housekeeper 
who  has  used  a rolling-pin  on  a batch  of  pie- crust  dough, 
performs  an  operation  very  similar  to  this  stage  of  plate  glass 
making.  It  is  the  succeeding  processes  of  grinding  and  pol- 
ishing and  final  burnishing  that  reqitires  time  and  costly 
mechanism.  After  leaving  the  rolls  and  bed  plate  the  glass 
is  rippled  and  rough,  and  only  fit  for  gratings  and  skylights. 
Each  plate  must  be  transferred  to  machines  that  resemble 
the  turn-tables  of  a railway.  On  the  revolving  platform  the 
glass  is  cemented  into  a bed  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  the  ma- 
chine starts. 

Bearing  heavily  on  the  surface  of  the  glass  are  blocks  of 
metal,  and  while  in  motion  the  surfaces  are  kept  supplied 
with  sharp  sand  and  a constant  stream  of  water.  The  next 
stage  of  the  glass  grinding  process  is  the  same  as  to  machin- 
ery, but  instead  of  sand  coarse  emery  is  used.  The  finer 
emery  is  used  in  another  revolving  table,  and  so  on  for  half 
a dozen  times.  The  final  polishing  is,  done  by  heavy  recip- 
rocating devices,  fed  with  rouge,  and  maintaining  a constant 
back  and  forward  motion,  and  also  lateral  movement  over 
the  surface  of  the  crystal,  all  this  requires  the  assistance  of 
a large  force  of  men,  many  of  them  skilled  laborers.  After 
going  through  these  different  grindings  and  polishing,  the 
plate  that  measured  an  inch  in  thickness  is  only  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  thick,  has  lost  all  its  roughness,  and  is  ready 
for  the  show  window  of  the  purchaser. — PiUsburg  Telegraph. 


’*■  A Wonderful  Lake  in  Iowa. — The  greatest  wonder  in  the 
State  or  Iowa,  and  perhaps  in  any  other  State,  is  what  is  call- 
ed the  Walled  Lake,  in  Wright  County,  twelve  miles  north  of 
the  Dubuque  and  Pacific  Railway,  and  150  miles  west  of  Du- 
buque City.  The  lake  is  two  or  three  feet  higher  than  the 
earth’s  surface.  In  some  places  the  wall  is  ten  feet  high, 
fifteen  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  five  feet  wide  on  the  top. 
Another  fact  is  the  size  of  the  stone  used  in  the  construction. 


the  whole  of  them  varying  in  weight  from  three  tons  down  to 
100  pounds.  There  is  an  abundance  of  stones  in  Wright 
County,  but  surrounding  the  iake,  to  the  extent  of  five  or  ten 
miles,  there  are  none.  No  one  can  form  an-  idea  of  the  means 
employed  to  bring  them  to  the  spot,  or  who  constructed  it. 
Around  the  entire  lake  is  a belt  of  woodland  half  a mile  in 
length,  composed  of  oak.  With  this  exception-,  the  country  is 
a rolling  prairie.  The  trees  must  have  Ijeen  planted  there  at 
the  time  of  the  building  of  the  wall.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  1856  there  was  a great  storm,  and  the  ice  on  the  lake 
broke  the  wall  in  several  places,  and  the  farmers  in  the  vic- 
inity were  obliged  to  repair  the  damages  to  prevent  inun- 
dation. The  lake  occupies  a ground  surface  of  2,800  acres 
depth  of  water  as  great  as  25  feet.  The  water  is  clear  and 
I cold,  soil  sandy  and  loamy.  It  is  singular  that  no  one  has 
been  able  to  ascertain  where  the  water  comes  from  nor  where 
it  goes,  yet  it  is  always  clear  and  fresh. 


The  Changes  in  the  Frog. — Nowhere  in  the  animal  king- 
dom is  there  so  favorable  an  opportunity  for  peeping  into 
Nature’s  workshop  as  in  the  metamorphoses  of  the  frog.  This- 
animal  is  a worm  when  it  comes  from  the  egg,  and  remains 
so  the  first  four  days  of  its  life,  having  neither  eyes  nor  ears, 
nostrils,  nor  respiratory  organs.  It  crawls,  and  it  breathes 
through  its  skin.  After  a while  a neck  is  grooved  into  the 
flesh,  aud  its  soft  lips  are  hardened  into  a horny  beak.  The 
different  organs  one  after  another,  bud  out ; then  a pair  of 
branching  gills  ; and  last,  a long  and  limber  tail.  The  worm 
has  became  a fish.  Three  or  four  days  more  elapse,  and  the 
gills  sink  back  into  the  body,  while  in  their  place  others 
come  much  more  complex,  arranged  in-  vascular  tufts,  112  in- 
each, — yet  they,  too,  have  their  day,  and  are  absorbed,  to- 
gether with  their  framework  of  bone  and  cartilage,  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  an  entirely  different  breathing  apparatus;  the  initial 
of  a second  correlated  group  of  radical  changes.  Lungs  are 
developed,  the  mouth  widened,  the  horny  beak  converted  into 
rows  of  tebth,  the  stomach  and  the  intestines  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  animal  food  instead  of  vegetable;  Four  limbs, 
fully  equiped  with  hip  and  shoulder  bones,  with  nerves  and 
bloodvessels,  push  out  through  the  skin,  while  the  tall,  being 
now  supplanted  by  them  as  a means  of  locomotion,  is  carried 
away  piecemeal  by  the  absorbents,  and  the  animal  passes  the- 
rest  of  its  life  as  an  air-breathing  and  a flesh-feeding  batrach- 
ian. 


“ Old  Dominion.” 

This  term,  which  is  so  expressive  and  significant  to  every 
Virginian,  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  as  follows  : During 
the  protectorate  of  Cromwell  the  colony  of  Virginia  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  declared  itself  independent. 
Shortly  after,  when  (Iromwell  threatened  to  send  a fleet  and 
army  to  reduce  Virginia  to  subjection,  the  Virginians  sent 
a message  to  Charles  II.,  who  was  then  an  exile  in  Flandei'Sy 
inviting  him  to  return  on  the  the  ship  with  the  message,  and 
be  king  of  Virginia.  Charles  accepted  this  invitation,  and 
was  on  the  eve  of  embarkation,  when  he  was  called  to  the- 
throne  of  England.  As  soon  as  he  was  fairly  seated  on  the- 
throne,  in  gratitude  for  and  recognition  of  the  loyalty  of 
Virginia,  he  caused  her  coat-of-arms  to  be  quartered  with 
those  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  an  independent 
member  of  the  empire,  a distant  portion  of  the  Old  Domliiion. 
Hence  arose  the  origin  of  the  term.  Copper  coins  of  Virginia 
were  issued  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  George  II , which 
bore  on  one  side  the  coat-of-arms  of  England,  Ireland, 
Scotlaiid,  and  Virginia. — Potter's  Monthly. 


Parental  Partiality. — There  is  a fatal  danger  in  family 
government,  from  which  we  would  warn  every  parent ; and 
that  is,  partiality.  It  is  too  often  the  case  that  fathers  and 
mothers  have  their  favorite  child.  From  this,  two  evils  result. 
In  the  first  place,  the  pet  usually  becomes  a spoiled  child ; and 
the  “ flower  of  the  family  ” seldom  yields  any  other  than  bitter 
fruit.  In  the  second  place,  the  neglected  part  of  the  household 
feel  envy  toward  the  parent  that  makes  the  odious  distinction. 
Disunion  is  thus  sown  in  what  ought  to  be  the  Eden  of  life 
a sense  of  wrong  is  planted  by  the  parent’s  hand  in  the- 
heart  of  a part  of  his  family,  an  example  of  injustice  is  written 
on  the  soul  of  the  offspring  by  him  who  should  instill  into 
it,  by  every  word  and  deed,  the  holy  priaciples  of  equality. 
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THE  TWO  VOICES. 

Two  solemn  voices,  in  a funeral  stiain, 

Met  as  rich  sunbeams  and  dark  bursts  of  rain 
Meet  in  the  sky ; 

<•  Thou  art  gone  hence  !”  one  sang,  “ our  light  is  flown, 
Onr  beautiful,  that  seem’d  too  much  our  own. 

Ever  to  die ! 

Thou  art  gone  hence ! otir  joyous  hills  among 
Never  again  to  pour  thy  soul  in  song. 

When  spring  flowers  rise 
Never  the  friends  familiar  step  to  meet 
With  loving  laughter,  and  tlie  welcome  sweet 
Of  thy  glad  eyes. 

Thou  art  gone  home,  gone  home  !"  then  high  and  clear, 
Warbled  that  other  voice  : “ Thou  ha.st  no  tear 
Again  to  shed. 

Never  to  fold  the  robe  o’er  .secret  pain. 

Never,  weigh’d  down  by  memory’s  clouds,  again 
To  bow  thy  head.” 

“ Thou  art  gone  home  ! oh  ! early  crown’d  and  blest ! 
Where  could  the  love  of  that  deep  heart  find  rest 
AVith  aught  below  ? 

Thou  must  have  seen  rich  dream  by  dream  decay. 

All  the  bright  rose-leaves  drop  from  life  away — 

Thrice  blest  to  go  !” 

Yet  sigh’d  again  that  breeze-like  voice  of  grief 

Thou  art  gone  hence  ! alas  ! that  aught  so  brief, 

So  loved  should  be  1 

Thou  tali’st  our  summer  hence ! — the  flower,  the  tone, 
The  music  of  our  being,  all  in  one. 

Depart  with  thee ! 

“ Fair  form,  young  spirit,  morning  vision  fled  ! 

< 'anst  thou  be  of  the  dead,  the  awful  dead  ? 

The  dark  unknown  ? 

Ifes  ! to  the  dwelling  where  no  footsteps  fall. 

Never  again  to  light  up  hearth  or  hall. 

Thy  smile  is  gone  !” 

Home,  home  1”  once  more  th’  exulting  voice  arose  : 
“Thou  art  gone  home!  from  that  divine  repose 
Never  to  roam ! 

Never, to  say  farewell,  to  weep  in  vain. 

To  read  of  change,  in  eyes  beloved,  again — 

Thou  art  gone  home  I 

‘‘  By  the  bright  waters  now  thy  lot  is  cast, — 

Joy  for  thee,  happy  friend  ! thy  bark  hath  past 
The  rough  sea’s  foam  ! 

Now  the  long  yearnings  of  thy  soul  are  still’d — 

Home,  home ! — thy  peace  is  won,  thy  heart  is  fill’d. 

Thou  art  gone  home!” 

— Fblicia  Hemaxs. 


[Written  for  The  Family  Circle]. 

MOLLIE’S  TRUST. 

I!Y  ELSl’ETH  CRAIG. 

{Continued). 

CHAPTER  XVIII. 

“ But  yesterday’s  tears  and  yesterday’s  smile.«- 

Can  never  come  back  again 

sweet  friend, 

Can  never  come  b.ack  again.” 

Anon. 

Sybil  stood  before  the  mirror,  engaged  in  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  her  toilette. 

“Ah,  it  is  you  Arthur!”  she  exclaimed,  looking  round 
with  a smile  as  he  entered.  “You  are  late;  what  a long 
drive  you  must  have  had.  Was  the  sleighing  good  out  of 
town 

“ E.xcellent,”  he  answered,  looking  dubiously  at  her  and 
giving  an  impatient  kick  to  an  iinott’ending  foot-stool  that 
lay  in  his  way,  as  he  advanced  to  the  fire-place,  where  he 
took  up  his,  stand,  with  one  elbow  resting  on  the  mantel- 
piece and  his  other  hand  in  his  coat  pocket ; a favorite  pos- 
ture of  his. 

“ Where  is  Kenneth  ?”  asked  his  wife,  as  she  took  up  a 
gold  bracelet  from  the  table  and  put  it  on. 

“ The  kid  is  all  right ; I sent  him  to  the  nursery  to  have 
his  tea,”  was  the  brief  reply. 

He  was  debating  within  himself,  how  he  should  tell  her 
that  which  he  had  to  tell.  It  did  not  seem  such  an  easy 
matter  now  that  he  was  confronting  her.  She  looked  so 
beautiful  as  she  stood  before  him,  her  plain  black  velvet 
gown  falling  in  straight  folds  about  her  perfect  form  Her 
arms  were  bare  to  the  elbow,  except  for  the  soft  white  lace 
that  covered,  but  scarcely  concealed  them.  There  was  some 
of  the  same  lace  about  her  neck  ; and  her  ruddy  hair  arranged 
in  its  usual  coil,  low  at  the  back  of  the  head,  rested  upon  it 
gracefully.  She  wore  no  ornaments  but  the  plain  gold  bands 
around  her  arms  and  a brooch  that  fastened  the  lace  at  her 
throat.  Sybil  always  dressed  beautifully  ; for  they  enter- 
tained a great  deal  and  Arthur  often  brought  friends  home  to 
dinner  unexpectedly  and  as  we  have  stated  he  liked  to  see- 
his  wife  well  dressed. 

But  to  return  to  the  theme  in  question. 

If  Arthur  had  himself  experienced  any  emotions  other 
than  grateful  at  what  had  occurred,  he  would  have  found  but 
little  difficulty  in  breaking  it  to  his  wife,  for  then  they  could 
have  sympathised  with  one  another.  He  knew  that  she 
would  be  shocked  and  grieved  and  he  felt  a sort  of  reluctant 
shame  that  he  could  not  feel  the  same.  Sybil  would  be 
pained  and  shocked  first  on  Mollie’s  account  and  then  on  her 
own — for  this  man  who  was  dead  had  been  her  friend  and 
report  said — her  lover — years  ago.  She  would  expect  him 
(Arthur)  to  feel  and  express  some  regret  for  the  man  who 
had  once  been  his  friend  and  fellow-worker.  And  he  would 
have  to  be  hypocritical  and  make  believe  to  feel  the  very 
opposite  of  that  which  he  really  did  feel. 
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“ All  things  considered  it  was  a deucedly  unpleasant  task 
that  lay  before  him,”  so  he  told  himself. 

What  ever  remorse  had  been  in  his  heart  before  was  now 
■completely  swallowed  up  in  the  feeling  of  intense  thankful- 
ness at  his  release  from  the  haunting  fear  of  that  exposure 
which  he  justly  merited.  Alas!  Must  it  be  ever  so,  that  the 
same  wind  which  wafts  peace  and  joy  to  one,  brings  to 
a,nother  tumult  and  wild  unrest?  Perhaps  what  his  wife 
that  morning  had  told  him  of  Mollie’s  belief  in  her  lover's 
innocence,  had  served  to  intensify  the  relief  he  experienced 
at  the  news  he  had  received  in  the  afternoon  For  a new, 
sharp  fear  had  pierced  him  that  perhaps  Mollie  had  some 
glimmering  of  suspicion  as  to  the  truth,  though  not  sufficient 
to  act  upon.  Ah!  He  need  not  have  feared  a blow  from  this 
gentle  girl,  for  had  she  not  known  the  truth  for  more  than 
six  years  and  yet  had  not  used  her  knowledge  against  him. 
At  any  rate  he  felt  he  was  safe  now  and  could  defy  her. 
Meantime  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  act  a part  before 
his  wife. 

Sybil  fancying  something  h.ad  happened  to  annoy  him, 
went  and  laid  her  hand  caressingly  on  his  arm. 

“ What  is  the  matter  Arthur?’’  she  asked  pleasantly. 

You  look  rather  put  out  about  something.” 

“ Well  1 am  so  ; that’s  a fact  Sybil,”  he  replied  in  a tone 
that  Was  meant  to  convey  to  her  mind  the  impression  that  he 
was  seriously  upset  by  something.  She  looked  anxiously  at 
him  and  waited  in  silence  for  him  to  continue.  When  he 
spoke  there  had  darted  into  her  mind  one  thought  and  that 
was — debt — for  Arthur  had  more  than  once  since  their  mar- 
riage got  into  troubles  of  that  nature  ; and  it  was  tolerably 
safe  to  assume  that  he  had  succeeded  already  in  making  a 
pretty  deep  hole  in  his  wife’s  fortune,  large  as  it  was. 

“You  remember  Dick  Stanley?”  he  asked  after  a pause  ; 
and  she,  looking  puzzled  at  this  abrupt  question  answered ; 

“Yes,  I remember  him  very  well  ; but  what  of  him?’’ 

“Well  you  know  he  went  home  to  England  about  two 
years  ago  and  now  he  is  in  India.” 

“ Yes.” 

“I  received  this  letter  from  him  to-day” — drawing  a let- 
ter from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke — “lu  it  is  the  news  of  Neal 
Despard’s  death.” 

“ Dead ! Oh  no,  no,  no  ! ’’ 

“Pale  as  the  lace  about  her  neck,  aud  with  wide,  staring 
eyes,  she  had  drawn  back  a pace  or  two  as  she  uttered  that 
passionate  cry. 

“Neal  dead — it  cannot  be,”  and  she  burst  into  tears. 

“ Sybil  my  dearest,”  said  Arthur  throwing  his  arm  about 
her.  “ Do  not  take  it  so  much  to  heart ; why  is  it  not  much 
better  to  know  something  definite  about  the  poor  fellow — 
even  this” — hesitatingly — “than  to  li^e  on  in  doubt  and 
uncertainty  as  to  his  fate,  as  has  been  the  case  for  the  last 
five  3^ears  or  more  ? ” 

“ Oh  yes ! But — but  it  is  so  sad  to  die  in  a foreign  land 
amongst  utter  strangers,  with  not  one  friend  near  him — oh 
Arthur  it  breaks  my  heart  to  think  of  it.” 

“ Well  of  course  it  is  rather  hard  lines  ',  but  he  brought  it 
on  himself.” 

Truly  he  had  brought  it  on  himself  and  only  Arthur 
knew  that  the  words  he  had  spoken  held  a deeper  meaning 
than  the  one  conveyed  to  Sybil’s  mind. 

“ Oh ! Arthur  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  to  cast  that  up 
against  him— now  he  is  dead,  poor,  poor  Neal.” 

“ Well,”  said  he,  a pang  of  remorse  seizing  him,  as  Sybil 
burst  into  another  fit  ot  sobbing — “you  have  nothing  to 
blame  yourself  with.” 

“ And  Mollie,  ah  ! poor  Mollie  !”  -cried  his  wife  suddenly 
remembering  her,  who  had  been  tne  dead  man’s  betrothed. 

“ All  her  hopes  of  seeing  him  again  are  gone  now  ; gone 
forever.  Mv'  poor  Mollie ! ” 

There  was  a pause  after  this,  during  which  she  lay  back 
in  the  chair  where  Arthur  had  placed  her,  with  her  hands 
over  her  face;  while  he  stood  leaning  against  the  mantel- 
piece, sulkily  pulling  his  moustache  and  staring  into  the  fire. 
His  f ame  of  mind  was  not  an  enviable  one  at  that  moment. 
A fresh  wave  of  remorse  had  surged  over  his  heart  and  he 
was  struggling  with  might  and  main  to  drive  it  back.  At 
that  moment  he  was  thinking—"  What  if  she  knew ; what  if 
Sybil  were  to  find  out !”  And  the  very  thought  filled  him 
with  horror.  For  he  loved  his  beautiful  wife — next  to  him- 
self. “ Let  me  see  the  letter,  Arthur  please : if  you  have  no  ‘ 


objection.  Are  there  any  of  the  particulars  in  it  of — of 
Neal’s  death  ?”  she  asked  with  quivering  lips. 

“Here  is  the  letter,  you  can  see  what  he  says  about  it.” 
He  handed  it  to  her  and  pointing  out  the  paragraph  relating 
to  the  subject,  left  the  room,  saying  something  about  dress- 
ing for  dinner. 

And  she  sat  there  with  the  letter  in  her  hand  endeavoring 
through  blinding  tears  to  read  the  words  which  told  of  the 
death  of  that  old,  old  lover  of  hers.  The  boy  who  had  wooed 
her  under  the  blue  skies  of  Italy,  the  man  who  had  pleaded 
so  often  and  so  passionately  for  her  love.  There  are  few 
women  who  do  not  alwaj's  think  kindly — perhaps  a trifle 
tenderly  of  the  men  who  once  loved  them.  The  paragraph 
in  Mr.  Stanle.v’s  letter  which  her  husl>and  had  pointed  out  to 
her  ran  as  follows  : 

“By  the  way  have  you  heard  ot  poor  Neal  De-ipard’s 
death?  I was  awfully  shocked  when  I heard  of  it.  I came 
across  him  in  Ireland  about  two  years  ago  ; but  he  did  not 
seem  over-anxious  to  renew  our  old  acquaintance  He  was 
looking  very  ill  then  I thought.  He  was  secretary  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  to  Lord  A — . I heard  some  five  months 
later  that  he  had  left  Ireland  and  gone  to  Spain.  Then  I 
saw  and  heard  nothing  more  of  him  until  about  three  weeks 
ago  I hapi)ened  to  meet  a friend  of  mine  here  in  Calcutta. 
He  had  known  Despard,  an<l  from  him  I heard  that  the  poor 
fellow  had  died  of  fever  at  Madrid.  I never  could  understand 
the  cause  of  his  sudden  departure  from  Canada  that  time. 
Everyone  seemed  to  think  it  was  on  account  of  the  rupture 
of  his  engagement  to  Miss  Stuart.  But  the  mystery  is,  if  he 
was  so  fond  of  her  as  all  that,  why  the  affair  was  broken  off 
at  all.  Poor  old  Neal ! he  was  as  good  a fellow  and  as  true 
a gentleman  as  you  would  meet  anywhere,  and  I for  one  am 
heartily  sorry  for  his  death.  How  will  Miss  Stuart  take  the 
news  do  you  think  ? She  was  an  awfullj’  pretty  girl  I re- 
collect.” 

“ I am  so  glad  no  one  but  ourselves  ever  knew  the  real 
cause  of  his  leaving  Canada,”  murmured  Sj'bil  to  herself  as 
she  dried  her  eyes  with  a cobwebby  handkerchief;  and  then 
she  glanced  down  at  the  letter  again  and  those  words  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  caught  her  eyes  again — “ How  will  Miss 
Stuart  take  the  news  do  you  think.” 

“ Oh  ! heaven  help  her  to  bear  it !’’  cried  Sybil  involun- 
tarily, clasping  her  hands.  A tremor  of  fear,  of  nervousness 
went  through  her  whole  frame  at  the  thought  that  upon  her 
would  devolve  the  task  of  telling  Mollie  the  ill  news. 

“ Will  it  break  her  heart  altogether  I wonder,”  thought 
she  sadly.  Ah  ! she  did  not  calculate  the  strength  of  the 
pale,  gentle  girl  who  had  alread}-  borne  so  much.  ’Tis  the 
gentle  ones  who  are  the  strongest  after  all. 

Then  she  remembered  a conversation  she  had  once  had 
with  Mollie  about  Neal,  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on  which 
his  name  was  ever  mentioned  between  them  ; and  Mollie  had 
inadvertently  let  fall  some  words,  which  betrayed  her  trust 
in  Neal’s  innocence.  But  no  harm  had  been  done  for  the 
conviction  of  his  guilt  was  so  firmly  rooted  in  Sybil’s  mind 
that  this  “ vain  hope  ” as  she  termed  it,  of  Mollie’s  had  not 
had  power  to  disturb  that  conviction.  It  only  made  her  pity 
the  poor  girl  the  more.  But  now,  the  thought  of  the  anguish 
it  would  give  Mollie  to  relinquish  this  dream  of  seeing  her 
lover  righted  made  Sj-bil's  tears  flow  afresh.  She  of  course 
naturally  thought  that  Mollie’s  onl}'  desire  was  to  prove  Neal 
innocent  since  she  deemed  him  so. 

“But  oh  my  poor  Mollie!’’  she  cried,  “it  was  an  idle 
dream  ; for  who  could  be  guilty  but  Neal?  ’' 

Ah ! it  is  often  thus ; we  seek  the  truth  and  the  truth 
lies  on  the  threshold  of  our  own  door  and  we  pass  in  and 
out  daily  and  see  it  not ! 

Nevertheless,  she  could  more  than  half  realize  the  pain 
it  would  be  to  Mollie  to  give  up  forever  the  hope  of  re-union 
with  her  lover.  All  that  was  done  away  with  now  ; the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  that  brief  love  dream  were  past  and  gone 
never  to  return  again.  Ah  ! that  is  the  saddest  thought  of 
all ; that  no  power  on  earth  can  bring  back  what  is  past  and 
gone.  Gan  we  bring  back  onr  beloved  ones  when  the  gra  ve 
has  closed  over  them?  Oh  no!  though  our  hearts  are  numb 
with  pain  and  longing  they  cannot  come  back  to  us  ; for  Go  d 
has  taken  them.  Others  will  come  by  and  by  to  fill  up  th  e 
empty  places ; other  voices  will  charm  us,  other  eyes  look 
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love  to  ours  ; but  they  eau  never  ’ e quite  the  same  as  tliose 
dear  ones  who  have  gout  Uod  forbid  that  they  should. 
The  flowers  that  bloom  this  summer  are  not  tlie  same  that 
bloomed  the  summer  before  : for  they  withered  and  died 
when  the  Autumn  came.  It  was  a very  silent  meal,  the 
dinner,  that  evening,  tor  tSybil  was  far  too  grieved  and  heart 
sick  to  even  make  a preteuee  of  eating,  or  talking  either  ; 
and  Artlmr  felt  that  it  wottld  not  be  good  poliiy  to  appear 
in  anything  like  good  spirits.  As  they  arose  from  the  table. 
Sybil  announced  her  intention  of  going  over  to  see  Mollie 
that  evening. 

“Good  heavens  Sybil!  i-an't  you  let  the  matter  rest  for 
to-night  ?”  he  cried  irritably. 

‘ There  is  no  necessity  tor  Miss  Stuart  knowing  the  news 
immediately.'' 

“ But  then  she  might  hear  it  suddenly  from  some  stranger, 
who  would  not  be  like  to  spare  her  feelings,  and  it  would  be 
terrible  for  her,  poor  child  !" 

“ She's  not  likely  to  hear  of  it  between  this  and  to- 
morrow.” 

“ Did  you  tell  anyone  else  about  it  before  you  came  home 
this  evening?  " she  asked  in  a low  tone. 

“ Oh — yes,  one  or  two  fellows  know  it." 

“Then  it  will  be  all  over  town  by  to-niorrow,  you  know 
how  well  known  and  liked  he  was  here,  poor — poor  Neal  !” 
— she  faltered  a little  and  then  went  on — “Mollie  would  be  sure 
to  hear  it  from  some  one  and  it  would  be  cruel  to  let  her 
learn  it  in  such  a way,  though  God  knows  it  will  be  hard  for 
me  to  tell  her." 

She  sighed  deeply  as  she  spoke,  and  then  advancing 
nearer  to  him,  said  hesitatingly  : 

“ Arthur — what  is  the  reason  j'ou  dislike  poor  Mollie  so 
much?  she  has  never  harmed  you,  has  she?” 

“ No,”  he  answered,  coloring  redly  and  frowning  as  he 
spoke — “ she  has  never  harmed  me.  I think  I have  told 
you  several  times  that  I never  have  particularly  liked  Miss 
Stuart ; one  cannot  always  account  for  ones  likes  and  dis- 
likes, and  as  she  evidently  reciprocates  the  dislike  T don't  at 
all  see  why  you  should  trouble  yourself  about  it,”  he  added 
with  a short  laugh.  “ Well  at  least  you  will  send  her  a few 
kind  words  of  sympathy  to-night : wont’t  you  Arthur  dear? 
You  do  feel  sorry  for  her,  do  you  not  ? and  j'Ou  were  his 
friend.  May  I tell  her  that  you  are  sorry  for  her,  and  that 
the  news  of  poor  Neal's  death  has  grieved  you  ?” 

“ You  may  tell  her  so  it  you  choose.  I don't  suppose  she 
will  care  whether  I send  her  a message  of  condolence  or  not  ; 
I guess  she'll  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth.”  Sybil  did  not 
answer  but  she  sighed  as  she  crossed  the  room  and  rang  the 
bell.  When  the  servant  appeared  she  ordered  the  sleigh  to 
be  brought  round  at  once,  and  then,  with  a few  words  to  her 
hu.sband  left  the  room  to  prepare  for  Ic  r drive. 

It  was  no  easy  task  she  had  imposed  o i herself  and  her 
heart  almost  failed  her  as  she  stepped  into  the  sleigh.  Arthur 
came  out  to  see  her  oft'.  Suddenly  a thought  struck  her. 
j “ Arthur,"  she  said.  “ will  you  let  me  have  that  letter 
I Mollie  may  wish  to  see  what  Mr.  Stanley  says  about  Neal.” 

' He  took  it  from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  her,  at  the 
j same  time  begging  her  to  return  as  soon  as  possible. 

Y'ou  know  Graham  is  coming  up  this  evening,  and  he 
' promised  to  bring  his  friend  Greaton  with  him  ; I particularly 
) wished  you  to  know  Greaton  ; he  is  a splendid  fellow.” 

“ Very  well  dear : I shall  endeavour  to  be  home  in  time 
! to  meet  Mr.  Greaton.  Will  yon  tell  Peter  to  drive  on  now.” 
i When  the  sleigh  drew  up  at  the  mode.st  gate  of  the  cot- 
tage, bybil  got  out  and  walked  up  the  path  leading  to  the 
i door.  She  rang  the  bell  gently  ; her  heart  was  beating  pain- 
fully and  she  was  trembling  with  nervousness. 

Ghristie  opened  the  door  and  curtsied  with  a broad  smile 
' a“  she  saw  who  it  was  stood  without. 

I “ Oh  ! JIrs.  Macdonald  ma'am  it's  you  ; please  to  walk  in 
i ma'am.  Miss  &D.>llie  is  up-stairs.  I’ll  tell  her  you  are  here." 
I She  ushered  her  into  the  little  parlor  and  went  away  to  in- 
form her  mistress  of  her  visitor’s  presence  in  the  house. 

I In  the  few  minutes  that  she  was  left  alone,  Sybil  nerved 
I herself  lor  her  task,  and  had  succeeded  in  controliing  her 
i nervousness  in' some  degree  by  the  time  Mollie  appeared. 

1 “ Sybil ! I am  very  glad  to  see  you,”  cried  the  latter  as 

I she  came  into  the  room,  with  outstretched  hands  to  meet  her 
. visitor. 

“ I was  wondering  when  you  would  be  around  to  see  me 


again  ; it  seems  a long  time  since  you  were  here  last,  and  I — 
well  you  know  how  hu.sy  I always  am.” 

“Indeed. you  must  have  very  little  time  for  calling,  dear 
Mollie,’’  answered  bybil.  “I  only  wish  there  was  not  the 
necessity  for  your  working  as  you  do  and  that  we  could  be 
more  fre(|uentl.y  together.'’ 

“Ah  well!  that  cannot  be  helped,”  sighed  Mollie  sadly. 

“But  now  tell  me  what  has  brought  you  here  to-night? 
anything  important,  or  is  it  Just  a friendly  call  ? the  latter  1 
ho|>e,  so  that  we  can  have  a good  long,  cozy  talk,  before  the 
fire  here" 

Mrs.  Macdonald  gasped  and  turned  pale  ; this  was  too 
good  an  opportunity  of  breaking  the  news  to  ftlollie,  to  allow 
it  to  pass  ; but  she  absolutely  could  not  spsak  ; a great  lump 
had  risen  U])  iu  her  throat  preventing  her  utterance  ; she 
could  only  clasp  her  hands  and  gaze  at  Mollie  with  fearful 
e.ves. 

“ Si/bil!''  cried  Mollie  with  a ring  of  anxiety  in  her  tones. 

<•  What  is  the  matter?  Why  do  you  sit  and  look  me  so. 
For  heaven’s  sake  tell  me  wliat  is  the  matter.” 

bhe  was  about  to  rise  from  her  chair  when  Sybil  sprang 
to  her  side  and  kneeling  down  laid  her  two  clasped  hands  in 
the  girl’s  lap  and  looked  up  at  her  with  deep  pity  shining 
from  her  violet  eyes.  Then  she  said  brokenly; 

“ Oh  ! Mollie,  my  darling ! cannot  you  guess  what  I have 
( ome  to  tell  you  ? ” 

The  other  started  and  said  : — 

“ You  have  heard  something  of  Neal?’’ — in  a hard,  steady- 
voice,  and  looked  down  upon  the  kneeling  woman  at  her 
side,  with  dark  eyes  that  were  full  of  a stony  horror. 

“Mollie,  he  is  dead!" 

There  was  a deep,  deep  silence  after  these  words  were 
spoken  ; both  women  remained  in  the  same  positions,  gazing 
into  each  other’s  faces  with  a fearful  fixedness ; scarcely  con- 
scious for  the  time  being  of  their  own  exi-stence  in  the  horror 
which  had  seized  upon  them.  Mollie  turned  into  stone  by 
what  she  had  heard,  Sybil  mute  with  terror  at  the  effect  of 
the  news  upon  her  friend. 

Does  it  seem  strange  that  the  woman  for  whose  sake 
alone,  Neal  Despard  had  gone  into  exile  and  met  his  death 
in  a foreign  land,  should  be  the  one  from  whose  lips  his  be- 
trothed wife  learned  the  tidings  of  his  death  ? But  do  not 
things  as  strange  and  as  seemingly  incongruous  happen 
daily  in  the  midst  of  our  lives  ? 

At  last  the  dreadful  silence  between  them  was  broken. 
With  a low  cry,  almost  of  horror,  Mollie  flung  Sybil’s  cling- 
ing hands  from  her  and  sprang  up,  standing  a little  apart 
with  her  hands  pressed  close  to  her  bosom  and  her  eyes  fixed 
stonil.v  on  the  startled  face  of  the  elder  woman. 

“ Mollie  ” — cried  the  latter,  rising  and  approaching  her— 

“ Oh  my  dear  ! do  not  look  like  that,  you  frighten  me  ; for 
God’s  sake  cry  or  speak.”  She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  her 
shoulder,  but  the  girl  shrank  away,  trembling  and  crying — 

“ Oh  ! no,  no,  no  do  not  touch  me  !” 

Sybil  immediately  drew  back  looking  hurt  at  this  unex- 
pected repulse.  She  thought  that  Mollie  shrank  from  her 
because  she  had  been  the  one  to  tell  her  the  fatal  news.  In- 
stantly her  noble  heart  forgave  the  repulse  and  found  ready 
excuses  for  the  much  tried  girl.  Ah!  how  appalled  she 
would  have  been  could  she  but  have  read  the  thought  that 
was  in  Mollie’s  mind. 

“She  killed  him!  It  was  for  this  woman’s  sake  Neal 
died!”  It  was  that  thought  which  had  caused  Mollie  to 
shrink  from  the  very  touch  of  Sybil’s  hand.  And  who  shall 
blame  her?  She  was  but  human  this  heroine  of  mine  ; and 
what  woman  would  have  acted  difi'erently? 

Sybil  hesitated  a moment  and  then  tried  to  sav  some- 
thing comforting  to  her,  if  indeed  there  could  be  anything 
comforting  to  say  at  such  a time ; but  Mollie  only  turned 
away  with  a strange  new  dread  of  the  woman  who  spoke  to- 
iler, without  answering  or  permitting  her  to  approach  near 
enough  to  touch  her. 

Suddenly  Sybil  bethought  herself  of  the  letter  and  drew 
it  from  her  pocket. 

“Mollie,  you  have  not  asked  me  how  I came  to  know  of 
this  sad  news ; it  was  from  this  letter,  written  to  my  hus- 
band by  a friend  of  his  now  in  India ; would  you  like  to 
read  it  yourself  mv  dear.” 

Mollie  held  out  her  hand  mutely  for  the  letter  and  then 
went  slowly  over  to  the  table  where  the  lamp  stood,  to  read 
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it.  Sybil’.s  tears  fell  fast  as  she  saw  how  the  paper  shook  in 
the  poor  trembling  hands,  as  the  girl  bent  her  head  slightly 
and  read  the  fatal  words  which  told  the  sorrowful  story  of 
how  Neal  had  died  in  that  strange  land  without  one  friend 
near  him. 

When  she  bad  finished  reading  a low  moan  burst  from 
her  pale  lips  ; the  letter  fluttered  from  her  hand  to  the  floor, 
and  she,  sinking  on  her  knees  by  the  table  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

“ Leave  me,  oh  ! leave  me  now,”  she  cried  piteously  when 
Sybil  .spoke  to  her  and  tried  to  raise  her. 

So  kissing  her  forehead  tenderly  and  picking  up  the 
letter  Mrs.  Macdonald  went  softly  from  the  room. 

She  paused  for  a minute  in  the  hall  and  then  quietly 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  kitchen. 

Christie  was  there  busy  ironing  and  singing  softly  to  her- 
self as  she  passed  the  iron  over  the  damp  linen  ; she  looked 
up  in  astonishment  as  Sybil  came  in. 

‘‘  Law  ma’am ! I beg  your  pardon — I didn’t  hear  you^ 
cornin’  ; but — there  isn’t  anything  the  matter  I hope  ma’am,” 
catching  sight  of  Sybil’s  pale,  tear-stained  face 

“ Yes  Christie  there  is,”  she  replied  quietly — “ your  mis- 
tress is  in  sore  trouble  just  now  ; she  wishes  to  be  left  alone 
for  the  present ; but  I feel  very  an.xious  about  her  and  I wish 
you  would  go  in  to  the  parlor  in  about  an  hour  just  to  see 
that  she  is  all  right ; do  not  speak  to  her  unnecessarily,  you 
know,  but  I am  afraid  she  will  be  ill,  she  may  faint  or  some- 
thing.” 

“ Oh  ! Mrs  Macdonald  what  is  it  ? excuse  me  for  asking 
you  ma’am,  but  I do  love  my  mistress  and  she  has  had  so 
much  trouble  ; oh  my  poor  dear  Miss  Mollie  ! ” 

“ You  are  a faithful  girl  Christie,  and  your  love  for  Miss 
Mollie  has  been  well  tested,  so  I will  tell  you  what  this  new 
grief  is.  Mr.  Despard  died  in  Spain  about  two  months  ago.” 
Christie  gasped  and  then  her  apron  went  up  to  her  face 
and  she  sobbed  in  genuine  distress. 

“ Has  Master  Bertie  gone  to  bed  Christie  ? ” 

“ Ye-yes  ma’am.” 

“ When  is  Miss  Lesley  expected  home  ? ’’ 

“ She  is  com — ing  home  to — to-morrow,”  answered  the 
faithful  servant  striving  to  gulp  down  her  sobs  and  answer 
the  questions  put  to  her. 

“ Well  remember  what  I told  you,  look  after  your  mistress 
and  do  not  cry  when  you  go  into  the  parlor.” 

She  left  the  kitchen  followed  by  Christie  and  together 
they  stood  outside  the  parlor  door  listening  for  a sound  from 
within ; but  none  came,  and  with  a deep  sigh  Sybil  turned 
away  and  passed  out  of  the  hall  door  which  Christie  held 
open  for  her. 

With  a kind  good  night  to  the  girl,  she  walked  down 
the  narrow  path  and  entering  her  luxurious  sleigh  was 
whirled  away  towards  her  home,  where  guests  awaited  her 
whom  she  would  entertain  with  smiles  and  talk  and  music, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  evening  and  all  the  while  her  heart 
would  be  with  the  sorrowing  girl  in  that  little  cottage  home 
she  had  just  quitted. 

Christie  went  back  to  her  ironing  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  wipe  away  the  tears  that  gathered  thick  and  fast  in 
her  honest  eyes. 

“ Oh  dear ! oh  dear  1 to  think  of  him  dyin’  away  off  in 
that  strange  country  without  ever  settin’  eyes  on  Miss  Mollie 
again,  he  that  loved  her  so  well ; and  she,  though  she  never 
would  own  to  it,  has  been  hopin’  and  hopin’  in  her  heart  all 
these  years  to  see  him  again,  and  now  he’s  dead.” 

At  this  thought  she  fairly  gave  way  and  sitting  down 
covered  her  face  with  the  inevitable  apron  and  cried  aloud. 

Oh  dear!  when  I think  of  that  dreadful  night  when  he 
left  Buxly  it  makes  me  feel  that  bad.  Poor  Miss  Mollie  near 
broke  her  heart  and  he — oh  his  face — his  face,  how  dreadful 
white  and  stern  it  looked  to  be  sure,  when  he  spoke  to  me 
at  the  gate  and  give  me  the  letter  for  my  mistress.  That  was 
six  years  ago,  and  now  he’s  dead  1 oh  me  1 oh  me  1 ” 

“ But  I’ll  no  more  believe  that  be  took  that  money,  than 
Miss  Mollie  herself  does  ; though  who  could  have  taken  it,  is 
a mystery.” 

Christie  was  one  of  the  few  who  were  ac<iuainted  with 
the  story  of  the  robbery  and  influenced  by  her  mistress’s 
steady  trust  in  Mr.  Despard’s  innocence — for  she  had  invol- 
u ntarily  betrayed  herself  to  her  servant  in  the  same  way  that 
she  had  done  to  her  friend — the  girl  had  come  to  believe  as 


implicitly  in  the  young  man’s  innocence  as  Mollie  herself 

In  little  more  than  an  hour's  time  Christie  crept  to  the 
parlor  and  listened  ; there  was  a sound  within.  She  knocked  ; 
there  was  no  answer ; again  she  knocked  and  with  the  same 
result.  Crowing  alarmed  at  this  silence  she  opened  the  door 
and  went  in.  The  sight  that  met  her  eyes  brought  a cry 
from  her  lips.  Her  mistress  lay,  face  downward,  stretched 
on  the  floor  a little  way  from  tlie  table.  She  knelt  down 
and  lifted  her  head ; her  face  was  deathly  in  its  stillness  and 
its  awtul  pallor;  the  heavy  dark  lashes  rested  on  the  color- 
less cheeks  and  in  the  sweet  sad  lips  there  was  not  a vestige 
of  color. 

Raising  the  slight  form  in  her  strong  arms  Christie  carried 
her  at  once  up  to  her  bedroom  and  laid  her  on  the  bed.  She 
then  tried  every  means  she  could  think  of  to  restore  her  to 
consciousness,  but  in  vain.  At  last  she  gave  up  the  attempt 
and  with  a sinking  heart  went  into  Bertie’s  room  and  gently 
roused  the  boy  from  his  sleep.  Telling  him  that  his  auntie 
had  been  taken  suddenly  ill,  she  begged  him  to  dress  him- 
self at  once  and  go  for  the  doctor.  She  was  obliged  to  soothe 
the  boy’s  agonized  alarm  by  assuring  him  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  an  obstinate  fainting  fit,  and  intreated  him  to  be 
calm  and  brave  for  his  aunt’s  sake. 

Bertie  mastered  his  fear  and  though  pale  and  trembling 
quickly  dressed  and  set  oft  for  the  doctor,  while  Christie 
returned  to  Mollie. 

In  a few  minutes  the  doctor  came.  He  looked  grave 
when  he  saw  Mollie,  but  said  little ; for  hours  he  laboured 
patiently  at  the  sick  girl’s  bedside  before  she  unclosed  her 
eyes.  But  alas!  when  she  did.  open  them  it  was  with  a wild, 
vacant  look  in  them  which  told  that  she  was  not  in  her  right 
mind. 

Before  morning  came  she  was  raving  in  delirium  and  the 
doctor  said  she  was  suft'ering  under  an  attack  of  brain  fever. 

(To  be  Contmued.) 


Imaginary  Evils. 


Let  to-morrow  take  care  of  to-morrow  ; 

Leave  things  of  the  future  to  fate, 

What’s  the  use  to  anticipate  sorrow  ? 

Life’s  troubles  come  never  too  late  ! 

If  to  hope  over  much  be  an  eiTor, 

'Tis  one  that  the  wise  have  preferred  ; 

And  how  often  have  hearts  beat  in  terror 
Of  evils  that  never  occurred. 

Have  faith — and  thy  faith  will  sustain  thee — 
Permit  not  suspicion  and  care 
With  invisible  bonds  to  embrace  thee, 

But  bear  what  God  gives  thee  to  bear. 

Thy  spirit  supported  and  gladdened 
Be  ne’er  by  “ forbodings  ” deterred  ! 

But  think  how  oft  hearts  have  been  saddened 
By  fear — of  what  never  occured. 

Let  to-morrow  take  care  of  to-morrow  ; 

Short  and  dark  as  our  life  may  appear. 

We  may  make  it  still  shorter  by  sorrow — 
Still  shorter  by  folly  and  fear. 

Half  our  troubles  are  half  our  invention. 

And  often  from  blessing  conferred 
Have  we  shrunk  in  wild  apprehension 
Of  evils — that  never  occurred. 


vX 


If- 
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[Written  for  The  Family  Circi.eJ. 

UP  THE  LAKES. 

“ What  do  you  think,  Charlie,”  (said  I to  the  doctor,  as  we 
embarked  at  Sarnia  on  board  the  fine  steamer  Manitoba,  of 
the  N.  W.  Transportation  Company’s  Line,)  “ of  the  prospect  of 
a pleasant  night  on  the  lake.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “ that  depends  upon  circumstances 
that  have  not  yet  announced  themselves,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  speak  positively ; we  shall  certainly  have  a fine  steady 
boat,  commanded  by  a careful  and  skillful  captain,  and,  as 
report  says  good  fare  is  the  order  of  the  day  on  board  this 
boat,  I am  cultivating  my  appetite  so  as  to  do  justice  to  the 
steward’s  good  taste  by  exercising  my  own  ; however,  we  want 
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fair  weather,  and  a fair  sprinkling  of  the  lair  sex — 3 0U  know 
my  weakness — to  make  the  evening  thoroughlj'  enjoyable; 
and  with  all  due  lennor-ation  for  the  prophets,  I think  it  only 
requires  a peep  at  the  face  of  the  sky  and  at  the  laces  of  tlie 
ladies  to  assure  ourselves  of  serenity  cn  that  point.’’ 

“ Well  doctor,”  said  1,  <<  what  do  people  go  to  sea  for  but  to 
see  ; doctors  maj'  go  to  seasick  people,  but  I go  to  se-cure 
health  and  to  do  that  I propose  to  be  as  (crec^-less  as  possible.” 
“We  will  leave  that  question,”  said  the  doctor,  as  it  is  a 
professional  one,  and  I want  to  be  relieved  of  all  thoughts  of 
aches,  ails  and  weaknesses,  and  pills  and  poultices,  unless  it 
be  a bread  and  milk  poultice  to  be  applied  internally  for 
weakness  of  the  stomach.” 

“lou  may  dismiss  aches  and  weaknesses  from  )’our 
thoughts  said  I,  “ but  as  for  ales  I confess  to  a doubt  about 
that,  though  if  that  is  one  of  j’our  weaknesses,  perhaps  a bottle 
of  stout  would  not  be  suggestive  of  business.” 

.“I  protest,”  exclaimed  the  doctor,  “ against  puns,  during 
this  trip  they  must  be  considered  pun-ishable  ot-fenses,  tcire 
they  not.” 

“ \ou  speak  iron-icallv,”  said  I,  “ but  now  let  us  take  time 
secure  berths  lest  some  other  parties 
should  exercise  their  selfish  propensities  b}'  taking  all  the 
rooms  and  leaving  us  without  any.” 

“ \\  e will  not  be  accessory  to  their  committing  that  sin,” 
said^the  doctor,  as  he  started  for  the  steward’s  room. 

Our  part}"  consisted  of  six,  one  of  whom  we  styled  the 
doctor,  another  the  colonel,  and  Mac,  Arthur,  Charlie  and 
myself,  and  Snider,  Charlie’s  dog.  We  were  fortunate  enough 
o secure  comfortable  berths,  and  so,  as  the  doctor  put  it,  pre- 
vented others,  who  came  on  later,  exercising  their  selfish 
propensities  by  appropriating  them  and  leaving  us  out  in  the 
cold.  ® 

But  as  m\-  space  is  limited  I must  not  particularize.  Suf- 
• *1?  ■ weather  was  delightful,  the  company 

jotl} , the  provisions  good  and  abundant.  Captain  Morrison,  the 
commander,  and  the  mate,  purser  and  steward,  were  uniformly 
courteous  and  obliging  and  spared  no  pains  to  render  the 
passengers  as  comtortable  as  possible. 

Our  experience  of  the  first  night  was  what  might  be  expect- 
e under  the  circumstances,  with  the  external  advantages  of  a 
eau  iml  simset,  bright  moonlight,  balmy  air,  and  brilliant 
s r igiit.  harly  on  the  following  morning  we  found  our- 
se  res  at  Goderich,  after  leaving  which  we  had  an  opportunity 
o orm  some  new  acquaintances  with  our  fellow  passengers. 
.■5ome  of  these  were  seeking  health,  which,  judging  from  the 
practical  rray  m which  thev  praised  the  cook,  you  would 
tnink  superfluous ; some  were  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  or  pleas- 
ure,  and  many  were  bound  for  the  prairie  province,  which 
like  the  land  of  promise  of  old,  always  looks  well  from  the 
isgah  of  a fertile  imagination.  As  for  ourselves,  our  object 
was  a mixed  one  ; recreation,  relaxation,  recuperation  and 
curiosity  combined,  would  perhaps  express  the  motives  of  our 
journey.  It  was  something  analogous  to  the  indefinite  pray- 
ers we  sometimes  hear,  that  might  all  be  summed  up  in  the 
phrase  “ Lord  bless  us.”  We  touched  at  Kincardine,  South- 
ampton, and  “ the  Ducks.  ’ At  the  latter,  a fishing  station,  I 
counted  ninteen  fishing  smacks  and  two  tugs,  showing  that 
8 ing  operations  are  here  carried  on  on  a somewhat  extensive 
■^cale. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  Sault,  our  little  troubles  began, 
e required  a boat  for  coasting,  and  no  such  boat  as  we  wanted 
party  offered  to  accompany  us  with  his 
oat  for  four  dollars  a day,  but  this  not  suiting  either  our 
tastes  or  our  purses,  we  declined  his  kind  offer,  and  finally 
took  a boat  which  we  afterward  found  to  be  too  small  for  our 
purpose,  this  we  took  on  boar. I and  continued  our  journey  to 
Michipicoton  island. 

‘ What  do  you  think,  doctor,”  said  I,  after  a general  rush 
to  dinner,  about  this  practice  of  crowding  to  the  first  table  so 
prevalent, on  the  boats,  when  all  cannot  be  accommodated 
witii  seats,  do  you  not  think  it  an  unseemly  practice  ?” 

“ Well,”  said  the  doctor,  “ people  are  hungry,  and  for  my 
par  fee  disposed  to  take  the  most  chair-at-table  view  of  the 
% matter.  Of  course  I am  always  ready  to  retire  in  favor 
I **^*^*’  handsome  steward  looks  well 

after  them,  and  so  does  the  head  waiter,  especially  if  they  are 
good  looking ; now  if  the  steward  or  the  waiters  were  ladies, 
some  of  us  who  are  pretty  attractive,  and  especially  the 
''olonel,  would  stand  a fair  chance,  but  as  it  is.  it  will  not 


do  to  stand  too  much  upon  ceremony ; and  as  an  amiable 
widow  and  her  charming  daughter  sit  next  me  at  table,  1 
feel  in  duty  bound  to  see  that  they  are  properly  waited  upon.’ 

“ Now,  doctor,”  said  I,  “ I thought  there  was  to  be  no 
punning  on  this  trip,  but  that  is  the  way  with  you  doctors, 
you  prescribe  medicines  and  make  pills  for  others,  who  make 
dolorous  faces  as  they  swallow  them,  and  still  more  doUar-ovLH 
faces  when  they  pay  the  bills,  but  when  you  want  toning  up 
you  take  lake  breezes,  flirtations  and  good  dinners ; you  know 
what  is  palatable  medicine.’ ' 

At  Michipcoton  island  we  found  evidences  of  extensive 
preparations  for  copper  mining,  in  the  shape  of  a portable 
saw  mill,  a fine  tug,  portions  of  heavy  machinery,  tramway 
iron,  and  telephone  wire.  The  company,  I was  informed,  had 
commenced  operations  with  a paid  up  capital  of  £300,000 
sterling. 

The  following  forenoon  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  our 
journey  out,  and  were  let  down  from  the  steamer  about  a 
mite  from  shore,  opposite  the  Pukiswa  river,  and  here  we 
experienced  our  first  mishap  by  the  loss  of  one  of  our  oar- 
locks, which  was  a patent  affair,  and  not  being  properly 
secured,  slipped  from  its  place  and  went  to  the  bottom,  in 
consequence  we  had  to  paddle  to  the  shore,  and  I am  sure 
must  have  presented  a curious  spectacle  to  those  onboard  the 
steamer,  piled  up  as  our  luggage  was  in  promiscuous  confu- 
sion, and  we  piled  up  in  a similar  manner  on  top  of  it,  slowly 
paddling  for  the  shore. 

Soon  the  steamer  was  lost  to  view,  and  we  found  ourselves 
in  the  little  valley  which  extends  back  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  up  the  little  river  known  by  the  euphonious  appellation 
of  the  Pukiswa  or  Pukasquaw,  and  known  to  some  others 
as  the  location  of  a gigantic  tin  swindle  some  few  years  ago. 
We  chose  this  location  as  the  starting  point  of  our  operations 
on  account  of  the  reputation  it  had  as  a trout  stream,  and 
certainly  its  appearance  as  we  entered  the  harbor  did  not 
belie  the  report.  No  finer  stream  for  speckled  trout  could 
be  imagined;  but  appearances  are  often  deceptive.  Some 
one  else  must  have  discovered  that  the  finny  tribe  luxuriated 
in  these  waters,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  party 
that  they  had  been  netted,  and  if  what  we  heard  of  the  plen- 
tifulness of  trout  there  in  former  times  were  true,  the  net 
proceeds  must  have  been  considerable.  One  thing  at  least 
is  certain,  there  are  not  many  trout  there  now,  or  they  were 
quite  disinclined  to  accept  such  invitations  to  dinner  as  we 
were  prepared  to  offer  though  we  dropped  them  a line  of  in- 
vitation repeatedly.  We  did  however  have  the  pleasure  of 
landing  a few  one  and  two  pounders,  which  we  need  not  say 
maintained  their  reputation  for  excellency  when  laid  upon 
our  primitive  table  of  unsawn  boards. 

I was  not  greatly  impressed  with  the  section  as  a mineral 
region,  though  I confess  my  examination  of  it  was  exceed- 
ingly superficial.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  what  a variety 
of  natural  productions  we  here  discovered  in  the  small  space 
of  an  acre  or  two,  constituting  the  level  area  of  the  valley. 
Here  were  wild  peas,  some  of  which  I gathered  and  cooked, 
and  found  very  palatable,  wild  onions  (not  leeks),  red  cher- 
ries, sand  cherries,  raspberries,  strawberries  (out  of  date),  bil- 
berries, an  abundance  of  gooseberries,  blueberries,  and  trout, 
pickerel,  pike  and  partridge  (in  lather  limited  quantity). 

We  pitched  our  tent  on  a slightly  inclining,  smooth  sandy 
beach  at  a reasonable  distance  from  the  water;  but  as  we 
found,  reason  in  tbe  matter  of  locating  a tent  is  not  always  as 
■iafe  a guide  as  experience,  for,  on  the  second  day  of  our  stay 
the  river  became  wonderfully  troubled,  and  as  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  sudd  nly  began  to  run  up 
stream,  then,  as  if  nature  had  coaxed  her  into  obedience  to 
natural  law,  the  flow  would  again  resume  its  course  outward. 
For  a white  we  watched  this  playful  caprice  of  the  waters;  but 
took  the  precaution  to  draw  our  boat  up  higher,  andjretired  to 
our  tent  as  it  commenced  raining,  lazily  enjoying  the  scene,  and 
were  just  singing,  “ Shall  we  gather  at  the  river,”  when  sud- 
denly the  water  again  rushed  up  in  a surging  mass,  took 
forcible  possession  of  our  tent,  felt  of  our  blankets,  crept  into 
our  valises,  set  our  boat  and  oars  afloat,  and  began  to  carry  off 
all  movable  things  it  could  lay  hands  on.  The  (,'olonel  and 
Charlie  seeing  one  of  the  oais  floating  out  jumped  into  the 
boat  and  endeavored  to  overtake  it,  but  the  water  was  too 
quick  for  them,  the  current  had  turned,  and  down  the  stream 
the  oar  went  and  the  boat  after  it  with  the  speed  of  a mill 
race,  he.ading  for  the  white  capped  breakers,  which  seemed 
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like  the  outposts  of  the  fortress  of  the  sea.  Oui  gallant  oar 
pursuers  fearing  it  would  soon  he  all  o'er  with  them,  retreated 
before  this  formidable  enemy,  but  found  it  impossible  to  re- 
ascend  the  stream,  and  finding  themselves  drifting  among  the 
boulders  shouted  for  help ; and  we,  who  had  been  removing 
our  goods  from  the  flooded  tent  rushed  to  the  rescue,  and  at 
the  expense  cf  a good  wetting  soon  had  the  boat  high  and 
dry  upon  the  beach,  but  the  oar  had  gone  to  sea  on  its  own 
account.  The  next  morning,  tlie  storm  having  somewhat 
subsided,  three  of  us  rowed  a couple  of  miles  up  the  beach, 
where  we  luckily  found  the  missing  oar,  and  so  discarded  a 
cedar  one  which  Charlie  had  spent  the  morning  in  making. 
Fishing  not  proving  satisfactory  we  started  on  our  coasting 
Journey  toward  Michipicoton  river,  hut  had  only  gone  about 
8 miles  when  the  water  became  too  rough  to  proceed,  and  we 
ran  into  a little  bay  from  which  we  found  a narrow  channel 
leading  into  a beautiful  and  commodious  harbor,  where  we 
pitched  our  tent  for  the  night,  and  as  we  had  caught  three 
fine  salmon  on  our  way  we  had  the  luxury  of  fine  fresh  fish 
for  supper.  At  our  next  resting  place  near  Ghost  river  we 
also  found  a safe  harbor,  and  here  we  were  obliged  to  remain 
two  days,  on  account  of  wind,  which  time  we  improved  in 
exploring  the  rocky  hills  inland,  which  we  found  covered 
with  raspberries  and  blueberries,  with  cranberries  and  a 
delicate  white  berry  of  the  cranberry  species  termed  by  the 
French  decapellaire,  in  the  low  grounds ; the  latter  is  esteemed 
such  a delicacy  that  our  captain  said  they  were  worth  in  the 
market  $1.00  a quart.  I purposed  preserving  a few  of  these 
as  a rarity,  but  for  want  of  paying  sufficient  heed  to  the  un- 
compromising laws  of  contraction  and  expansion,  spoiled  the 
undertaking,  and  this  is  the  way  it  happened.  The  berries 
with  some  sugar  and  a little  water  were  placed  in  an  empty 
bottle,  which  was  put  in  a pot  of  cold  water,  and  this  placed 
over  a fire  so  as  to  heat  it  gradually,  and  all  went  on  well,  till 
becoming  somewhat  impatient  with  the  length  of  time  con- 
sumed in  the  process,  I thought  I might  raise  the  bottle  long 
enough  to  give  it  a little  shake,  to  settle  the  contents,  when 
on  striking  the  cold  air  the  bottle  went  to  pieces  with  a loud 
report,  sadly  demoralizing  my  preserve  enterprize,  and  our 
only  consolation  was  that  we  had  tea  a la  decapellaire  flavor 
for  our  beverage  that  morning. 

The  bears  are  quite  numerous  in  this  section  at  this 
sea.son,  an  Indian,  as  we  were  informed,  having  seen  eleven 
together  a few  days  ago,  out  of  which  he  managed  to  kill 
three.  Our  next  stretch  brought  us  to  Dog  Kiver,  a beautiful 
stream,  in  which  from  its  appearance  we  would  natui’ally  ex- 
pect to  have  fine  sport;  but  while  Mac.  (the  captain)  and  I 
went  among  the  fern  brakes  and  rocks  on  a voyage  of  discovery, 
others  of  the  party  tried  fishing  with  such  poor  luck,  that, 
after  dinner,  as  the  weather  was  very  favorable  we  resumed 
our  journey  toward  Michipicoton  River  about  16  miles  distant, 
halting  only  at  the  terraces  for  a few  minutes.  The  terraces 
are  among  the  most  wonderful  things  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Lake  Superior.  Rising  from  the  beach  is  a bank  of  coarse 
sand,  about  120  or  125  feet  high,  the  top  of  which  lor  perhaps 
a mile  along  the  lake  is  perfectly  level.  From  the  top  a level 
plateau  extends  hack  about  ^ of  a mile  to  a second  terrace  of 
a similar  character  and  height,  followed  by  another  plateau  of 
apparently  greater  depth,  and  then  a third  terrace,  hack  of 
which  bare  rugged  mountains  rise,  the  different  colored  patch- 
es of  which  in  the  more  remote  ones,  presented  an  appearance 
not  unlike  a distant  city.  How  did  these  terraces  orginate  ? 
this  is  a question  asked  by  almost  every  tourist  passing  along 
this  coast  sufficiently  near  to  have  a distinct  view.  Some 
suggest  the  possibility  that  they  may  have  been  constructed 
by  some  giant  race  of  prehistoric  times;  some  imagine  that 
they  have  been  elevated  to  their  present  position  by  some 
convulsion  of  nature ; hut  their  perfect  regularity,  and  the 
evidences  of  the  action  of  water  presented  by  the  rounded 
pebbles  on  the  summits,  to  my  mind  admit  of  no  other  solu- 
tion than  that  these  terraces  constituted  at  some  distant 
period,  the  margin  of  the  water.  The  only  difficulty  in  the 
question  is  in  the  steep  front  presented  by  these  terraces, 
indicating  the  sudden  subsidence  of  the  waters  to  the  extent 
of  120  feet  at  successive  periods.  When  this  took  place 
the  greater  part  of  Ontario  must  have  been  beneath  the  sea,  and 
the  falls  of  Niagara  must  have  been  some  300  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  waters.  But  what  could  have  occasioned  such 
a sudden  subsidence  ? The  only  possible  solution  that  sug- 
gests itself  to  my  mind  is,  that  at  that  period  there  must  have 


been  a sudden  and  extensive  upheaval  constituting  mountain 
ranges  elsewhere,  possibly  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  as  the 
depression  of  such  a vast  body  of  water  to  such  an  extent 
could  not  he  accounted  for  by  anything  less  than  the  eleva- 
tion of  extensive  mountain  ranges  or  vast  areas  of  land  from 
the  depths  of  the  sea. 

It  was  after  dark  when  we  passed  the  little  Gros  Cap,  and 
after  rowing  between  two  and  three  miles  farther  we  entered 
the  Michipicoton  river  where  we  soon  found  a sandy  beach 
on  an  island  at  its  mouth,  on  which  we  landed,  pitched  our 
tent,  boiled  the  kettle,  refreshed  the  inner  man  and  sought 
repose,  which  we  much  needed  and  greatly  enjoyed  after  the 
hard  rowing  of  the  afternoon.  Before  retiring,  however,  we 
were  visited  by  an  Indian  chief  and  his  son  who  answered 
our  salutation  with  a bon  jour  and  a grin  of  no  ordinary 
dimensions,  hut  who  either  could  not  or  would  not  enter  into 
conversation  with  us  in  English,  and  as  we  were  not  familiar 
with  his  tongue  we  generally  maintained  a golden  silence. 
We  learned,  however,  the  next  day  that  the  chief  and  his  son 
came  a long  distance  to  discharge  an  old  debt,  (contracted  by 
the  son  in  a rather  unbusiness-like  manner),  by  constructing 
a large  canoe  for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  in  which  both 
as  to  contracting  the  debt  and  building  the  canoe,  the  colonel 
declared  they  manifested  a great  deal  of  Indian-niij . 

As  the  wind  was  too  strong  for  our  diminutive  craft  the 
following  day,  we  remained  on  the  river,  but  at  the  suggestion 
of  our  captain,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  officers  at  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  post,  removed  our  tent  to  their  grounds,  and 
the  colonel  and  myself  remained  with  it,  and  most  of  the 
heavier  luggage,  so  that  by  lightening  the  boat,  the  rest  of 
the  party  could  proceed  with  greated  expedition  and  safety, 
so  as  if  possible  to  reach  the  Sault  in  time  to  catch  the  Man- 
itoba on  her  arrival  there. 

We  therefore  parted  towards  evening,  and  the  Colonel  and 
I on  making  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Spence,  the  officer  in 
charge,  were  invited  to  occupy  a very  comfortable  apartment 
during  our  stay,  and  to  use  the  kitchen  stove,  and  such  uten- 
sils as  W3  required  in  our  culinary  operations.  This  kindness 
was  also  supplemented  by  Mrs.  Spence  sending  us  a loaf  of 
fresh  bread,  some  buns  and  other  edibles,  which  alike  testified 
to  her  skill  as  a cuisinier,  and  did  honor  to  the  kindness  of 
heart  and  generous  hospitality  that  prompted  the  gift.  Wc 
shall  not  easily  forget  the  kindness  we  experienced  here, 
which  rendered  our  stay  a holiday  outing,  instead  of  an  anxious 
waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  steamer.  About  two  A.  M.  on 
the  21st  of  August  we  were  aroused  from  our  slumber  just  as 
we  had  settled  down  for  our  Sunday  morning  nap,  and  hur- 
ridly  packed  our  luggage,  and  regretfully  taking  leave  of  our 
newly  made  acquaintances,  were  transferred  by  the  batteau  ot 
the  company  to  the  Manitoba,  which  lay  awaiting  us  outside 
the  bar  that  prevented  her  entrance  into  the  rfver.  We  found 
several  on  board  with  whom  we  had  parted  two  weeks  before, 
as  well  as  several  Londoners  who  had  gone  up  on  her  last 
trip,  and  were  thus  agreeably  surprised  and  pleased  at  meeting 
with  old  acquaintances. 

We  called  at  the  Gargantua  fishing  station  on  our  way 
down,  and  arrived  at  the  Sault  in  the  evening,  where  we 
found  the  balance  of  our  party  had  not  yet  arrived,  so  they 
had  to  take  the  next  b "at,  which  came  down  on  the  third  day 
after.  I met  them  at  Kincardine,  where  I had  the  pleasure 
of  being  accidentally  left  by  the  Manitoba,  where  I improved 
the  time  by  visiting  old  acquaintances,  and  attending  to  a 
little  business. 

The  next  morning  we  arrived  home  safe  and  sound,  and 
satisfied  that  the  only  thing  that  could  have  added  materially 
to  our  enjoyment  would  have  been  a longer  time  to  stay. 


Thought  and  Action. — Just  as  the  seed  that  is  sown  in 
the  earth  reproduces  its  own  kind,  not  merely  once  or  twice, 
but  a hundredfold,  so  every  thought  and  act  tends  to  repeat 
itself  and  bring  forth  a harvest  of  its  own.  This  is  a conse- 
quence which,  if  for  good,  never  will  disappoint.  A fraud 
may  escape  detection,  htK.  no  art  can  keep  it  from  sullying 
the  character  and  degrading  the  man.  A generous  sentiment 
or  an  heroic  deed  may  pass  unnoticed,  unheard  by  human 
ear,  unseen  by  human  eye,  but  no  privacy  can  prevent  it 
from  entering  into  the  very  texture  of  character  and  helping 
to  make  it  true  and  strong. 
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SELECTED. 


How  to  Live  Happy. 

Harmony  in  the  married  state  is  the  tirst  thing  to  be 
aimed  at.  Nothing  can  preserve  affections  uninterrupted 
but  a firm  resolution  never  to  difl'er  in  will,  and  a determin- 
ation in  each  to  consider  the  love  of  others  of  more  value  than 
any  object  whatever  on  which  a wish  had  been  fixed.  How 
light,  in  fact,  is  the  sacricfice  of  any  other  wish,  when  weighed 
against  the  affections  of  one  with  whom  we  are  to  pass  our 
whole  life  ! And  though  opposition  in  a single  instance  will 
hardly  of  itself  produce  alienation,  yet  everyone  has  his 
pouch,  into  which  all  these  little  oppositions  are  put ; while 
this  is  filling  fhe  alienation  is  insensibly  going  on,  and  when 
filled  it  is  complete.  It  would  puzzle  either  to  say  why ; 
because  no  one  diflerence  of  opinion  has  been  markecTenough 
to  produce  a serious  effect  by  itself. 

Other  sources  of  discontent,  very  common  indeed,  are  the 
little  cross  purposes  of  husband  and  wife  in  common  con- 
versation ; a disposition  in  either  to  criticise  and  question 
whatever  the  other  says,  a desire  always  to  demonstrate,  and 
make  him  feel  himself  in  the  wrong,  especially  in  company. 
Nothing  is  so  goading.  It  is  much  better,  therefore,  if  our 
companion  views  a thing  in  a different  light  from  what  we 
do,  to  leave  him  in  quiet  possession  of  his  views.  What  is 
the  use  of  rectifying  him  if  the  thing  be  unimportant?  Let 
it  pass  for  the  present,  and  wait  a softer  moment  and  more 
conciliatory  occasions  of  rehearsing  the  subject  together.  It 
is  wonderful  how  many  persons  are  rendered  unhappy  by  in- 
attention to  these  rules  of  prudence. 


A Place  of  Rest. 

Happy  is  the  wife  whose  husband  regards  his  home  as  a 
place  of  rest.  The  drawback  of  home  life,  its  contained 
possibilities  ot  insipidity,  sameness,  and  consequent  weari- 
ness, is  never  present  to  such  a man.  He  no  more  tires  of 
his  wife  than  of  his  own  happier  moods.  He  is  no  more 
bored  with  home  than  with  sleep.  He  is  no  more  plagued 
with  his  children  than  with  his  own  lighter  thoughts.  All 
the  monotony  and  weariness  of  life  he  encounters  outside. 
It  is  the  pleasure-loving  man,  the  merry  companion,  who 
requires  constant  excitement,  and  finds  home  life  unendur- 
able. He  soon  grows  weary  of  it,  and  considers  everything 
80  very  tame  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  not  only  to  be 
happy,  but  to  feel  that  he  is  less  unhappy  there  than  else- 
where. We  do  not  mean  that  the  domestic  man  in  the  wife's 
sense,  will  be  always  at  home.  The  man  always  at  home  has 
not  half  the  chance  of  the  man  whose  duty  is  outside  it,  for 
he  must  sometimes  be  in  the  way.  The  point  for  the  wife  is, 
that  he  should  like  home  while  he  is  there ; and  that  liking, 
we  contend,  belongs,  first  of  all,  to  the  active  and  strong, 
and  deeply  engaged,  and  not  to  the  lounger,  or  even  the 
easy-minded  man.  The  husband  who  when  at  home  enjoys 
mental  repose,  is  the  best  partner  in  life  a woman  can 
choose. 


HOME  GOVERNMENT— WHAT  IS  IT? 

It  is  not  to  watch  children  with  a suspicious  eye,  to  frown 
at  the  merry  outbursts  of  innocent  hilarity,  to  suppress  their 
joyous  laughter,  and  to  mould  them  into  melancholy  little 
models  of  octogenarian  gravity.  And  when  they  have  been 
in  fault,  it  is  not  simply  to  punish  them  on  account  of  the 
personal  injury  that  you  have  chanced  to  suffer  in  conse- 
quence of  their  fault,  while  disobedience  unattended  by  incon- 
venience to  yourself,  passes  without  rebuke. 

Nor  is  it  to  overwhelm  the  little  culprit  with  angry  words ; 
to  call  him  by  hard  names,  which  do  not  express  his  misdeeds  ; 
to  load  him  with  epithets  which  would  be  extravagant  if 
applied  to  a fault  of  tenfold  enormity  ; or  to  declare,  with 
passionate  vehemence,  that  he  is  “ the  worst  child  in  the 
world,”  and  destined  for  the  gallows. 

But  it  is  to  watch  anxiously  for  the  first  risings  of  sin,  and 
to  repress  them  ; to  counteract  the  earliesf^orkings  of  selfish- 
ness ; to  repress  the  first  beginnings  of  rebellion  against  right- 
ful authority ; to  teach  an  implicit  and  unquestioning  obe- 
dience to  the  parent,  as  the  best  preparation  for  a future 
allegiance  to  the  requirements  of  the  civil  magistrate,  and 


the  laws  of  the  great  Ruler  and  Father  in  heaven. 

It  is  to  punish  a fault  because  it  is  a fault,  because  it  is 
sinful,  and  contrary  to  the  command  of  God,  without  reference 
to  whether  it  may  or  may  not  have  been  productive  of  imme- 
diate injury  to  the  parent  or  others.  It  is  to  reprove  with 
calmness  and  composure,  and  not  with  angry  irritation, — in  a 
few  words,  fitly  chosen,  and  not  with  a torrent  of  abuse ; to 
punish  as  often  as  you  threaten,  and  threaten  only  when  you 
intend  and  can  remember  to  perform ; to  say  what  you  mean, 
and  infallibly  do  as  you  say. 

It  is  to  govern  your  family  as  in  the  sight  of  Him  who 
gave  you  authority,  and  who  will  reward  your  strict  fidelity 
with  such  blessings  as  He  bestowed  on  Abraham,  or  punish 
your  criminal  neglect  with  such  curses  as  He  visited  on  Eli. 
— Mother's  Treasury. 


JOHN  KNOX’S  COURTSHIP  : 

HOW  THE  OREAT  SCOTTISH  REFOR.MER  GOT  HIS  WIPE. 

John  Knox,  before  the  light  of  the  reformation  broke,, 
travelled  among  several  honest  families  in  the  west  of  Scot- 
land, who  were  converts  to  the  Protestant  religion.  Particular- 
ly he  often  visited  Steward  Lord  Ochiltree's  family,  preaching 
the  gospel  privately  to  those  who  were  willing  to  receive  it. 
The  lady  and  some  of  the  family  were  converts.  Her  ladyship 
had  a chamber  table,  stool,  and  candlestick  for  the  prophet, 
and  one  night  she  said  to  him,  “ Mr.  Knox,  I think  that  you 
are  at  a loss  by  want  of  a wife.”  To  which  he  said,  “ Madam, 
I think  nobody  will  take  tuch  a wanderer  as  I.”  To  which 
she  replied,  “ Sir,  if  that  be  your  objection,  I'll  make  inquiry 
to  find  an  answer  against  our  next  meeting.” 

The  lady  accordingly  addressed  herself  to  her  eldest 
daughter,  telling  her  she  might  be  very  happy  if  she  could 
marry  Mr.  Knox,  who  would  be  a great  reformer  and  credit 
to  the  church ; but  she  despised  the  proposal,  hoping  her 
ladyship  wished  her  better  than  to  marry  a poor  wanderer. 
Then  the  lady  addressed  her  second  daughter,  who  answered 
as  the  eldest.  Then  the  lady  spoke  to  her  third  daughter, 
about  nineteen  years  of  age  who  very  faintly  said,  “ Madam, 
I’ll  be  very  willing  to  marry  him,  but  I fear  he’ll  not  take 
me.”  To  which  the  lady  replied,  “ If  that  be  all  your  object- 
ion, I’ll  soon  get  you  an  answer.” 

Next  night  at  supper  the  lady  said,  “ Sir,  I have  been 
considering  upon  a wife  for  you,  and  find  one  very  willing.” 
To  which  Knox  inquired,  “ Who  is  it,  madam  ?”  She  answer- 
ed, “ My  youngest  daughter,  sitting  by  your  side  at  the  table.” 
Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  young  lady,  he  said,  “ My 
bird,  are  you  willing  to  marry  me ?”  She  answered,  “ Yes,  sir ; 
only  I fear  you  will  not  be  willing  to  take  me.”  He  said, 

“ My  bird,  if  you  be  willing  to  take  me,  you  must  take  your 
venture  of  God’s  providence  as  I do.  I go  through  the  coun- 
try, sometimes  on  foot,  with  a wallet  on  my  arm  and  a Bible 
in  it.  You  may  put  some  things  in  for  yourself,  and  if  I bid 
you  take  the  wallet  ycu  must  do  it,  and  go  where  I go,  and 
lodge  where  1 lodge.”  “ Sir,  ’ said  she,  I’ll  do  all  this.’' 
“ Will  you  be  as  good  as  your  word  ?”  “ Yes,  I will.”  Upon 
which  the  marriage  was  concluded. 

She  went  with  him  to  Geneva,  and  as  he  was  ascending  a 
hill  she  got  up  to  the  top  of  it  before  him,  and  took  the  wallet 
on  her  arm,  and  sitting  down,  said,  “ Now,  good  man,  am  I not 
as  good  as  my  word  ?” 


Uncharitable  .Iudg.ments. — Mr.  Lecky  says  that  “ the  great 
majority  of  uncharitable  judgments  in  the  world  may  be 
traced  to  a deficiency  of  imagination.”  The  respectable  man, 
surrounded  by  every  incentive  to  virtue,  and  beset  by  few 
temptations  to  gross  vice  or  crimes,  does  not  enter  into  the 
state  of  mind  of  the  drunkard  or  the  violent  man  of  passions, 
the  housebreaker  or  the  forger.  He  witnesses  with  just  dis- 
pleasure their  action.s — these  he  comprehends  and  rightly  con- 
demns— but  he  has  no  adequate  idea  of  their  real  guiltiness, 
for  he  cannot  stand  in  their  place,  feel  their  emotions,  endure 
their  temptations,  realize  their  condition.  Thus  he  estimates 
their  culpability  by  what  his  own  would  be  in  committing  a 
similar  crime,  and  in  so  doing  he  usually  does  them  great 
injustice.  In  the  same  manner  the  old  often  misjudge  the 
young  and  the  young  misapprehjnd  the  old,  the  rich  and  the 
poor  censure  each  other  undeservedly,  and  antagonistic  par- 
ties indulge  in  unqualified  disapproval  and  unmerited  abuse. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


Regularity  in  Exercise. 

Regularity  and  constancy  in  the  pursuit  of  exercise  are 
important  if  perfect  health  is  expected  to  result  from  its  em- 
ployment. It  is  far  better  for  men  to  lead  altogether  a 
sedentary  life  than  to  be  irregularly  active.  This  caution  is 
the  more  needed  since  the  transition  from  sedentary  hahits 
to  arduous  and  exhausting  physical  labor  is  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. Again,  the  transition  from  active  habits  to  sedent- 
ary pursuits  is  generally  accompanied  by  a marked  disturb- 
ance of  health,  since  organs  roused  to  full  activity  hy  the 
stimulus  exercise  gives  to  them  are  liable  to  be  functionally 
deranged  when  that  stimulus  is  withdrawn.  This,  perhaps, 
would  not  be  so  frequently  observed  if,  instead  of  relapsing 
immediately,  as  is  frequentlj'  the  case,  into  idle  habits  as  far 
as  exercise  is  concerned,  an  attempt  was  made  to  engage 
regularly,  for  however  short  a time,  in  some  pursuit  which 
would  insure  brisk  muscular  movement,  so  that  the  health 
acquired  hy  exercise  during  the  vacation  should  not  be  lost ; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  hody  when  the  next  holida}’  period 
comes  round  should  be  found  in  fair  condition  to  undertake 
the  increased  physical  strain  thrown  upon  it. 


Household  Remedies. 

Very  few  young  mothers  are  able  to  control  their  nerves 
so  completely  as  to  keep  from  being  startled  when  confronted 
with  a cut  finger  with  dripping  blood,  and  the  loud  cries 
which  announce  a catastrophe.  Sometimes  she  cannot 
collect  her  thoughts  sufficiently  to  recall  any  of  the  good 
remedies  with  which  she  is  acquainted.  One  waj^  to  avoid 
this  is  to  write  out  a list  of  helps  in  trouble,  and  tack  it  up 
on  the  door  of  your  room,  after  the  manner  of  hotel  regula- 
tions. 

There  is  nothing  better  for  a cut  than  powdered  rosin. 
Get  a few  cents  worth  of  rosin,  pound  it  until  it  is  fine,  and 
put  it  in  an  empty,  clean  pepper  or  spice  box  with  perforated 
top  ; then  you  can  easily  sift  it  out  on  the  cut ; put  a soft 
cloth  around  the  injured  jnember  and  wet  it  with  cold  water 
once  in  a while.  It  will  prevent  inflammation  and  soreness. 
In  doing  up  a burn,  the  main  point  is  to  keep  the  air  from 
it.  If  sweet  oil  and  cotton  are  not  at  hand,  take  a cloth  and 
spread  dry  Hour  over  it,  and  wrap  the  burned  part  in  it.  It  ' 


is  always  well  to  have  some  simple  remedies  in  the  house 
where  you  can  get  them  without  a moment’s  loss  of  time  ; 
a little  hottle  of  peppermint  in  case  of  colic,  chlorate  of  pot- 
ash for  sore  throat,  pepsin  for  indigestion,  and  a bottle  of 
brandy.  Have  them  arranged  so  that  you  could  go  to  them 
in  the  dark,  and  reach  the  right  remedy,  but  be  sure  never 
do  it  even  if  3'ou  know  thej’  have  not  heen  disturbed : always 
light  the  lam  p or  the  gas,  and  make  sure  you  have  what  you 
are  after.  Remember  that  pistols  are  always  loaded,  and 
that  poison  may  be  put  in  place  of  peppermint. 


Toothsome  Hints. 

It  is  natural  for  some  people  to  have  better  teeth  than 
others,  but  all  must  give  attention  to  their  cleansing  and 
other  treatment  if  they  would  have  good  teeth  in  old  age.  A 
moderately  stiff  brush  should  be  used  thoroughly  at  least 
twice  a day — morning  and  night.  Soft  water  (blood-warm) 
and  a mere  taste  ot  the  best  soap — white  castile,  tor  instance — 
are  the  only  requisites  besides  the  biush.  Powders  are  gen- 
erally injurious  to  the  enamel,  and  so  are  the  much  adver- 
tised liquid  mixtures.  Strong  acids,  like  lemon-juice,  are 
destructive,  and  the  mingling  of  hot  and  cokl  food  or  diink 
at  meals  is  very  harmful.  Use,  however,  on  hard,  nutritious 
food,  like  well-baked  Graham  bread  and  crackers,  promotes 
tooth  growth ; while  soft,  water}'  food  tends  to  weaken  the 
teeth.  It  is  now  the  opinion  of  leading  dentists  in  Europe 
and  this  country  that  the  reason  there  is  so  much  tooth 
decay  in  early  life,  is  in  a large  degree  owing  to  the  soft 
materials  given  to  children  as  food,  which  are  swallowed 
with  scarcely  any  chewing.  On  the  appearance  of  decay  a 
dentist  should  be  employed  Much  toothache  is  due  to 
indigestion  and  constitutional  debility,  and  much  so-called 
“ neuralgia  ” may  be  traced  to  decayed,  carious  teeth.  Care 
in  the  matter  of  diet,  and  watchfulness  with  regard  to  the 
condition  of  the  teeth,  would  save  people  a vast  deal  of 
suffering  and  expense. 


A Triumph  of  Dentistry. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Strasburg, 
reported  in  the  Medical  Gazette  of  Strasburg,  Dr.  .Jules  Bceckel 
presented,  in  the  name  of  M.  Sauval,  dentist,  a lady  for  whom 
the  later  had  extracted  a small  molar  tooth  for  dental  caiies, 
with  violent  pain ; and  having  found  it  slightly  carious  to 
the  bottom  of  its  root,  he  sawed  otf  the  points  of  the  root, 
filled  it  with  gold  carefully  throughout  the  carious  channel, 
and  then  reimplanted  the  tooth.  The  lady  was  treed  from 
all  her  pain ; the  tooth  re-established  itself  solidly  in  the 
mouth,  and,  at  the  date  at  which  she  appeared  at  the  societv 
(three  weeks  after  the  operation),  the  tooth  served  for  mas- 
tication as  well  as  her  other  teeth.  This  is  certainly  a re- 
markable example  of  what  is  technically  described  as  dental 
autoprothesis  with  aurification. — British  Medical  .loumal. 


Koumiss. 

The  koumiss  which  President  Garfield  used  so  much  of 
was  supplied  by  a druggist  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  frequently 
prescribed  now  by  physicians,  and  is  readily  prepared.  The 
Russian  original  was  of  mare’s  milk,  which  contains  more 
sugar  than  cow’s  milk.  To  make  it  ot  cow’s  milk,  ordinary 
beer  bottles  with  patent  stoppers  are  filled  with  fresh  milk, 
and  into  each  one  teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  another  of  yeast 
is  put.  Thej' are  then  stopped  and  left  in  summer  heat.  In 
a da.v  or  two  a curd  will  rise  filling  half  of  the  bottle,  but  at  a 
subsequent  stage  the  whey  and  the  mixture  resumes  the 
appearance  in  a week  of  ordinary  milk  charged  with  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  then  to  be  drank,  after  cooling.  When  the  bot- 
tles are  opened,  the  contents  are  the  most  furious  of  all 
corked  stuffs,  and  it  will  be  hardly  safe  to  attempt  it  in  the 
White  House  if  it  contains  any  works  of  art.  The  bottle 
must  be  turned  neck  down  into  a big  pitcher  the  top  covered 
tightly  with  a napkin,  and  then  the  stopper  loosened  by 
pressing  the  bare  hand  into  the  pitcher.  Otherwise  it  will  be 
all  over  the  clothing,  wall  paper,  ceiling,  and  other  objects 
of  interest.  The  drink  itself  is  a palatable  acid,  covered  with 
a fine  froth  like  beaten  egg.  It  is  a kind  of  champagne  milk 
and  is  very  favorable  to  persons  who  need  an  acid  but  nutri- 
tious be\'erage. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


How  TO  Cook  CArLiFLowER. — Unless  carefully  cooked,  a 
cauliflower  is  a tasteless  vegetable,  but  with  a properly  pre- 
pared sauce  it  can  be  made  a delicious  addition  to  every 
■dinner  table.  Wash  the  flower  well  in  strong  salt  and  water. 
Then  tie  in  floured  cloth  and  boil  for  forty  minutes,  putting 
it  into  salted  boiling  water  and  keeping  it  in  the  boil  all  the 
time.  Dish  into  a deep  vegetable  dish  and  pour  over  it  a 
sauce,  made  with  one-half  pint  of  sweet  milk,  boiled  with 
half  a small  teacupful  of  water  the  cauliflower  was  boiled  in. 
Stir  to  a thin  paste  with  cold  water  a small  teaspoonful  of 
corn  starch ; add  to  the  boiling  milk  and  water.  Put  in  a 
piece  of  butter  as  large  as  an  egg,  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
sharp  cider  vinegar ; stir  till  the  butter  melts.  Pour  over 
the  cauliflower  and  serve  it  at  once.  There  are  very  few 
palates  that  will  not  be  pleased  with  such  a succulent  dish ; 
if  there  is  any  left,  chop  it  up  with  as  much  culd  boiled  potato 
and  serve  very  hot  with  the  sauce  mixed  in  it  for  breakfast. 


Cheap  Sponge  Cake. — Three  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
water  and  a teacupful  of  sugar  mixed  together ; a teacupful  and 
a half  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and  a pinch 
of  salt  stirred  quickly  in  ; season  with  a teaspoonful  of  essence 
of  vanilla,  or  half  a lemon  ; bake  in  a quick  oven.  It  can  be 
baked  in  jelly-cake  pan,  and  have  pastry  cook’s  cream,  lemon, 
iceing,  or  chocolate  between. 


Biscuit. — Five  cups  even  full  of  flour,  two  cups  of  sweet 
milk,  four  teaspoonfuls  of  good  yeast  powder,  and  a little  salt 
and  butter.  Mix  and  knead  until  smooth,  roll  out  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  bake  as  quickly  as  possible. 


Wheat  Muffins. — One  teaspoonful  melted  butter,  one 
egg,  one  and  a half  cups  flour,  one  teaspoonful  cream  tartar, 
half  teaspoonful  soda,  half  cup  sweet  milk.  Bake  quickly 
in  muffin-pans. 


Rice  Muffins. — Boil  soft  and  dry  one-half  cup  rice,  stir  in 
three  spoonfuls  sugar,  piece  of  butter  size  of  an  egg,  and  a 
little  salt,  one  pint  of  sweet  milk,  one  cup  yeast,  two  quarts 
flour.  Let  it  rise  all  night.  If  sour  in  the  morning,  add  a 
little  soda  dissolved  in  milk,  and  bake  in  muffin-rings. 


Baked  Sponge  Pudding. — Three  eggs,  their  weight  each  in 
butter,  sugar,  and  flour  ; beat  the  eggs  very  light,  and  the 
butter  beaten  to  a cream,  and  sugar  and  flour ; this  will  make 
four  large  cups  ; fill  them  half  full,  and  bake  in  a moderate 
oven  ten  minutes.  Wine  sauce. 


Chocolate  Cake. — Two  cups  sugar,  one  cup  butter,  three 
and  one-half  cups  flour,  five  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  cream 
tartar,  half  teaspoonful  soda ; leave  out  the  whites  of  two 
eggs  for  the  frosting.  Make  this  of  the  whites  with  one  and 
one-half  cups  sugar  and  six  large  spoonfuls  grated  chocolate. 
Spread  it  on  while  the  cake  is  hot. 


Luncheon  Cake. — Take  one  and  a half  pounds  of  dough, 
one-halt  ounce  caraway  seeds,  six  ounces  sugar,  two  or  three 
eggs  and  one-half  pound  clarified  drippings  of  butter.  Spread 
out  the  dough  on  the  paste-board,  roll  it  well  out,  rub  in  the 
currants  and  sugar,  thvn  add  the  dripping  or  butter,  and  lastly 
the  eggs.  Mix  all  well  together,  leave  it  to  rise,  put  it  into 
-tins  and  bake  about  an  hour  in  a moderate  oven. 


RnunARi!  Jel  y. — Take  some  rhubarb,  wipe  it  with  a 
clean  wet  cloth,  peel  it  and  cut  it  into  pieces  an  inch  long. 
To  each  pound  of  rhubarb  add  three-quarters  of  a pound  white 
sugar.  Put  it  to  boil  for  about  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  juice 
is  well  drawn.  Strain  it  into  a preserNung  pan,  let  it  boil 
quickly  until  it  clings  to  the  spoon,  skim  it  and  pour  it 
into  jam  . pots  or  molds.  The  quickest  way  to  know  if  it 
will  set  is  to  drop  a little  on  a plate  to  cool. 


Lemon  Butter  for  Tarts. — Lemon  butter  is  excellent  for 
tarts.  It  is  made  as  follows : One  pound  pulverized  white 
sugar,  whites  of  six  eggs  and  yolks  of  two,  three  lemons,  in- 
cluding grated  rind  and  juice.  Cook  twenty  minutes  over  a 
.slow  fire,  stirring  all  the  while. 


The  yellow  stain  made  by  the  oil  used  on  sewing-ma- 
chines can  be  removed  if,  before  washing  in  soapsuds,  you 
rub  the  spot  carefully  with  a bit  of  cloth  with  ammonia. 


A Durable  White-wash, 

A correspondent  of  The  Scientific  American  gives  the 
following  directions  for  a good  wash  : For  one  barrel  of  color 
wash — Half  a bushel  white  lime,  three  pecks  hydraulic 
cement,  ten  pounds  umber,  ten  pounds  ochre,  one  pound 
Venetian  red,  quarter  pound  lampblack.  Slake  the  lime ; 
cut  the  lampblack  with  vinegar ; mix  well  together  ; add  the 
cement,  and  fill  the  barrel  with  water.  Let  it  stand  twelve 
hours  before  using,  and  stir  frequently  while  putting  it  on. 
This  is  not  white,  but  of  a light  stone  color,  without  the  un- 
pleasant glare  of  white.  The  color  may  be  changed  by  add- 
ing more  or  less  of  the  colors  named  or  other  colors.  This 
wash  covers  well,  needing  only  one  coat,  and  is  superior  to 
anything  known,  excepting  oil  paint.  I have  known  a rough 
board  barn  washed  with  this  to  look  well  for  five  years,  and 
even  longer,  without  renewing.  The  cement  hardens,  but  on 
a rough  surface  will  not  scale. 


PARAGRAPHICAL  AND  HUMOROUS. 


Loafing  on  the  Street. 

« Standing  on  the  sidewalk 
Smoking  my  cigar, 

Nothing  under  heaven 
My  delight  can  mar ; 

Staring  at  the  the  ladies. 

Surely  such  a treat — 

Bless  me ! this  is  pleasent, 

.Loafing  on  the  street. 

It  is  presumable  that  these  words  voice  very  fairly  the 
feelings  of  the  average  young  man  who  is  seen  standing  on 
the  sidewalk  smoking  his  cigar.  But  the  public  have  a dif- 
ferent opinion. 

Men  have  work  to  do 
Work  in  every  station, 

Puppies  roam  about  the  street. 

That  is  their  vocation. 

Do  not  think  the  girls 
See  you  lounge  with  pleasure 
Or  they  think  you  are 
Gentlemen  at  leisure. 

“ Voung  and  pretty  maidens 
Tripping  down  the  street. 

Know  a noble  man 
From  the  pups  they  meet. 


“ Ralph,”  said  a mother,  to  her  seven-year-old  boy,  “ you 
must  not  interrupt  me  when  I am  talking  with  ladies.  You 
must  wait  till  we  stop,  and  then  you  can  talk.”  “You  never 
stop,”  said  the  bo)’. — Portland  Times. 


Old  Ben  .Johnson  was  right  when  he  said  that  no  man  is 
so  foolish  but  that  he  may  give  another  good  advice  some- 
times, and  no  man  is  so  wise  but  that  he  may  easily  eir  if  he 
takes  no  other  counsel  than  his  own.  He  who  is  taught  only 
by  himself  has  a fool  for  a master. 


A Lover’s  Pun. — “ Maggie,  dear,  if  I should  attempt  to 
spell  Cupid,  why  could  I not  get  beyond  the  first  syllable  ?” 
Maggie  gave  it  up,  whereupon  William  said,  “ Because  when 
I come  to  c u,  of  course  I cannot  go  farther.”  Maggie  said 
she  thought  that  was  the  nicest  conundrum  she  had  ever 
heard. 


At  dinner  with  Farragut,  and  after  the  meal  was  over,  a 
bishop,  about  to  select  a cigar,  offered  the  bunch  to  the 
sailor.  “ Have  a cigar,  admiral  ? ” said  he.  “ No,  bishop,” 
said  the  admiral,  with  a quizzical  glance  ; “ 1 don’t  smoke — 
I swear  a little,  sometimes.” 
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A country  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  soul-har 
rowing  conundrum  ; Why  do  pigs  thrive  better  on  sour  milk 
Than  they  do  on  sweet  ? And  the  answer  is,  because  they  get 
more  of  it. 


Of  course  the  office  should  seek  the  man,  but  the  trouble 
is  that  the  men  are  always  tending  to  their  business  and  the 
' 'ffice  can’t  find  them  ; so  it  has  to  take  up  with  some  fellow 
tiiat  is  seeking  the  office. 


Happiness  is  a legitimate  object,  but  not  the  first  or  lead- 
i ng  object  of  life,  and  whenever  it  is  made  so,  it  defeats  its  own 
purpose  and  happiness  is  lost  in  the  very  effort  to  gain  it. 


“ Much  sickness  about  the  city,  doctor  ?”  was  asked  a 
)>hysician,  yesterday.  “ Well,  you  can  say  the  business  is 
improving,”  he  answered  the  smiling  interrogator. — New 
Haven  Register. 


A farmer  who  was  boasting  of  his  “ respect  for  man — for 
man  pure  and  simple,”  was  nonplussed  by  his  wife’s  saying  ; 

And  yet  you  always  count  your  cattle  by  the  head,  while 
your  hired  men  are  only  your  hands.” 


“ Bridget,”  said  the  mistress  to  her  servant,  “ put  a little 
nutmeg  in  the  custard  this  afternoon  and  Bridget  picked 
cut  the  smallest  nutmeg  she  could  find  and  threw  it  in  the 
custard,  where  it  was  found  entire  at  the  evening  meal. 


Little  Phil,  a bright  five-years-old,  is  afraid  of  thunder. 
During  the  recent  hot  spell  his  mother  would  remark,  “ O,  I 
l>ray  for  rain.”  One  day  when  she  said  it  Phil  thus  addressed 
lier  ; “ O,  mamma,  I will  tell  you  why  it  don’t  rain.  When 
I say  my  prayers,  I des  say,  ‘ Please  don’t  pay  any  ’tention 
to  what  mamma  says,  cos  T am  ’fraid  of  thunder.’  ” — Wit  and 
Wisdom. 


When  Disraeli  first  came  forward  at  Wycombe  as  a parlia- 
mentary candidate,  he  was  opposed  by  a territorial  magnate. 
( »f  course  the  friends  of  the  latter  made  much  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  magnate  with  the  county,  etc.,  at  the  hustings. 
- On  what  do  you  stand  ?”  shouted  a man  in  the  crowd  to 
Disraeli.  “I  stand,”  he  replied,  “on  what  you  never  will — 
oil  my  head.” 


Pliny  states  that  the  coffin  of  the  ancient  Komans  was 
generally  of  stone.  In  some  cases  it  was  made  of  a certain 
stone  of  Troas,  which  had,  or  was  believed  to  have,  the  pecu- 
liar faculty  of  destroying  all  the  body,  the  teeth  excepted,  in 
forty  days.  Hence  the  name  “ sarcophagus,”  which  literally 
means  flesh-eater.  This  stone  was  probably  a spieces  of 
limestone. 


‘‘  Well,”  said  Bliikins,  majestically,  “ we  mustn’t  be  too 
.severe  on  the  young  fellows.  I suppose  I was  as  big  a fool 
as  any  of  them  when  1 was  young.”  “Yes,”  replied  Fogg, 
“ and  you  are  not  an  old  man  now,  Blifkins.  ” 


A Lowell  school-teacher,  who  deserves  a purse  equal  to 
her  wit,  says  she  is  in  a quandary  whether  to  get  ready  to  go 
a way  on  a vacation  and  stay  at  home,  or  not  to  get  ready  and 
go.  She  can  afford  to  do  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both. 

House-cleaning  item ; A Cambridge  man,  going  down 
Harvard  square  yesterday,  met  a negro  with  a carpet  on  his 
■'houlder.  He  thought  a carpet  beater  who  could  make  a 
carpet  look  like  new  was  the  man  he  wanted  to  tackle  his 
carpet.  So  he  opened  the  negotiations  by  asking : “ Hello, 
Sam!  been  beating  the  dust  out  of  that  carpet?”  “No, 
massa — ki,  yi!”  chuckled  the  “man  and  brother” — “no, 
buss;  been  beatin’  a dealer  out  of  it.”  The  coy  citizen  is 
1 ooking  for  a carpet-beater  of  another  sort. 


A dry-goods  clerk,  who  had  a most  outlandish  way  of 
■"'alking,  had  to  go  to  a distant  part  of  the  store  to  find  some 
g lods  that  a party  of  feminine  customers  desired  to  see. 
“ Walk  this  way,  ladies!”  he  called,  as  he  swung  himself 
o f.  “ But  we  can’t  walk  that  way !”  cried  a pert  miss  ; “ we 
ver  learned  that  style,  you  know.”  The  clerk  is  now  drill- 
his  tibi  in  the  motion  of  a new  gait. 


A country  clergyman,  who  on  Sunday  was  more  indebted 
to  his  manuscript  than  to  his  memory,  called  at  a cottage 
while  its  possessor,  a pious  parishioner,  was  engaged  reading 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  “ Weel,  John,”  familiarly  inquired 
the  clerical  visitant,  “ What’s  this  you  are  about  ?”  “ I am 

prophesying,”  was  the  prompt  reply.  “Prophesying!”  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  divine.  “ I doubt  you  are  only  reading 
a prophesy.”  “ Weel,”  urged  the  religious  rustic,  “ if  reading 
a sermon  be  preachin’,  is  na  reading  a prophecy  prophesying  ?’ 


A tramp  with  his  arm  in  a sling  called  on  Gilhooly  for  a 
quarter,  alleging  that  his  arm  had  been  injured  in  the  recent 
railroad  accident  near  San  Antonio.  “ But  yesterday  you 
had  the  other  arm  in  a sling,”  replied  Gilhooly.  “ Well 
snpposin’  I had.  Don’t  you  think  a feller’s  arm  gets  tired  of 
being  tied  up  all  day  ? Besides,  I have  got  concussion  of  the 
brain,  and  can’t  remember  half  the  time  which  arm  was 
broken.” — Texas  Siftings. 


A colored  witness  was  asked  if  he  knew  and  used  his 
Bible.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative.  It  afterward  appeared 
that  the  man  couldn’t  read.  “ Now,  sir,”  thundered  the  attor- 
ney on  the  other  side,  ‘‘  didn’t  you  swear  that  you  used  your 
Bible?”  “Yes — yes,  .sah,”  faltered  the  witness,  “I  done 

stropped  my  razor  on  it.”  The  court  decided  that  this  was 
equal  to  the  general  knowledge  of  fhe  Bible,  and  was  suffi- 
cient. 


Metaphysical  Discussion. 

Sheridan  had  a great  distaste  to  anything  like  metaphysi- 
cal discussions,  whereas  his  son  Tom  had  taken  a liking  for 
them.  Tom  one  day  tried  to  discuss  with  his  father  the 
doctrine  of  necessity. 

“ Pray,  my  good  father,”  said  he,  “ did  you  ever  do  any 
thing  in  a state  of  perfect  indifference — without  motive,  I 
mean,  of  some  kind  or  other  ?” 

Sheridan,  who  saw  what  was  coming,  and  by  no  means 
relished  such  subjects,  even  from  Tom  or  any  one  else,  said  r 
“ Yes,  certainly.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yes,  indeed.” 

“ What,  total  indifference  — total,  entire,  thorough  indif- 
ference ?” 

“Yes — total,  entire,  thorough  indifference.” 

“ My  dear  father,  tell  me  what  it  is  you  can  do  with — 
mind ! — total,  entire,  thorough  indifference  ?’’ 

“ Why,  listen  to  you,  Tom,”  said  Sheridan. 

This  rebuff  so  disconcerted  Tom  that  he  never  forgot  it,, 
nor  did  he  ever  again  trouble  his  father  with  any  of  hie 
metaphysics. 


Hadn’t  Any  Objections- 

A lightning-rod  man  drove  up  to  a fine  new  house,  out. 
West,  and  told  the  man  sitting  at  the  door  that  he  ought  to 
have  lightning  rods  on  it.  The  man  said  he  had  not  thought 
on  it,  but  had  no  objections.  So  the  lightning-rod  man  put 
up  a rod  on  one  corner,  and  asked  the  man,  who  was  still 
reading  the  newspaper  if  he  had  any  objections  to  his  putting 
up  the  rods  on  the  other  corners,  and  the  man  said  no. 
When  the  job  was  done,  the  peddler  presented  his  bill. 

“ What’s  this  ?”  said  the  man,  yawning  and  folding  up  his 
paper. 

“Bill  for  the  rods,”  explained  the  peddler. 

“ Rods  ! I didn’t  order  any  rods  !” 

“ Why,  certainly  you  did.” 

“Not  at  all.  I only  said  I had  no  objections  to  youi- 
putting  them  up.  And  I hadn’t.  This  is  -the  County  Court 
House.  I don’t  even  live  in  this  house.  Of  course  I had  no 
objections.” 


In  the  town  of  K , a certain  minister  whose  zeal  was 

perhaps  not  always  tempered  with  discretion,  meeting  a couple 
of  ladies  crossing  a bridge,  addressed  the  more  elderly  of  the 
two  somewhat  abruptly : — “ Margaret  have  you  found  the  Lord 
Jesus  yet?” 

“ Found  the  Lord  Jesus  ?”  said  Margaret.  “ Na,  na,  I did 
’na  ken  he  was  lost,  I thocht  it  was  puir  bodies  like  you  and 
me  that  were  lost,  and  not  he.”  And  Margaret  walked  on, 
leaving  the  minister  to  his  own  reflections. 
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Who  Stole  the  Pig  ? 

There  lived  in  the  paiish  of  Auldearn,  in  the  good  old 
time,  when  the  good  old  customs  flourished,  a rather  near- 
going carle,  whose  sympathy  with  the  customs  of  the  day 
was  of  a kind  not  altogether  unknown  in  the  present  day — 
namely,  he  “liked  to  tak’  but  no  to  gie.”  Saunders  was 
about  to  kill  a well-fed  pig,  which,  according  to  his  calcula- 
tion, would  satisfy  his  own  porky  desires  for  a considerable 
time  to  come ; but  if  he  conformed  to  the  custom  of  giving 
this  neighbor  a nice  bit,  and  that  neighbor  a better  bit,  his 
well-fed  pig  would  soon  disappear.  Saunders,  therefore, 
thought  he  would  take  advice  on  the  matter,  and  accordingly 
consulted  a clever,  or  rather  a wide-awake  neighbor,  who 
advised  Saunders  to  kill  the  pig  forthwith,  and  let  everybody 
know  that  he  was  going  to  do  so,  and,  added  his  counsellor, 
“ Ye  can  hiug  it  in  the  oothouse  a’  nicht,  an’  in  the  morning 
say  somebody  ran  awa’  wi’t  through  the  nicht.”  This  sage 
advice  wss  accordingly  adopted.  On  the  following  morning 
Saunders  was  up  betimes  and  proceeded  to  the  outhouse  to 
remove  the  pig,  when  lo  ! to  the  utter  horror  and  bewilder- 
ment of  Saunders,  his  grumpyship  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
As  his  counsellor  duly  appeared,  Saunders,  with  a long  and 
rueful  countenance,  thus  broke  forth — “ It’s  awa  1”  “ Ay, 

Saunders,”  replied  the  counsellor,  “just  say  ye  that.” 
“ But,”  replied  Saunders,  “ it  is  really  awa’,  an’  I dinna  ken 
whaur  it’s  gane  tae.”  “The  very  thing,  Saunders,”  said  the 
adviser,  “ the  very  thing  ; stick  to  that,  an’  folk  will  be  sure 
to  believe  you.” 


Changed  by  a Compliment. 

Count  Jaubert  was  wonderfully  happy  at  repartee,  and 
in  his  sallies  was  utterly  indiflerent  as  to  whether  it  was  a 
friend  or  an  enemy  who  suffered.  If,  however,  he  happened 
to  compromise  himself,  he  had  a happy  knack  of  setting  him- 
self right  in  a moment.  On  one  occasion,  having  been  highly 
displeased  with  Marshal  Soult,  he  made  the  illustrious  soldier 
the  butt  of  innumerable  epigrams.  The  marshal,  hearing  of 
this  at  one  of  Louis  Philippe’s  receptions,  turned  his  back 
upon  the  count  just  as  he  was  stepping  forward  to  salute  him, 
some  thirty  gentlemen  being  present. 

“ Monsie  ur  le  Marechal,”  said  Count  Jaubert,  with  the 
utmost  sang-froid,  “ I have  been  told  you  do  not  look  upon 
me  as  one  of  your  friends.  I’m  delighted  to  find  that  there 
is  no  ground  for  the  rumor.” 

“ How  so,  monsieur  ?” 

“ Because,”  replied  the  count,  “ you  are  notin  the  habit  ot 
turning  your  back  to  the  enemy.” 

The  marshal,  it  is  perhaps  needless  to  say,  at  once  held 
out  his  hand  to  Count  Jaubert. 


A Non-Committal  Man  Rewarded. 

On  one  of  Capt.  Morgan’s  voyages  from  America  to  Eng- 
land, he  had  under  his  care  a very  attractive  young  lady,  who 
speedily  distinguished  herself  by  reducing  five  young  gentle- 
men to  the  verge  of  distraction.  She  was  quite  ready  to 
marry  one  ; but  what  could  she  do  with  five  ? In  the  em- 
barrassment of  her  riches  she  sought  the  captain,  who,  after 
a minute’s  thought,  said, — 

“ It’s  a fine,  calm  day ; suppose  by  accident  you  should 
fall  overboard ; I’ll  have  a boat  lowered  to  pick  you  up,  and 
you  can  take  the  man  who  loves  you  well  enough  to  jump 
after  you.” 

This  novel  proposition  met  the  lady’s  views,  and  the 
programme  was  accordingly  carried  out,  with  the  trifling 
exception  that  four  of  the  young  men  took  the  plunge,  and, 
being  picked  up  by  the  boat,  presented  themselves,  a dripping 
quartette,  on  the  deck  of  the  ship.  The  object  of  their  un- 
dampened ardor,  no  less  wet  than  themselve.s,  fled  to  her 
room  and  sent  for  the  captain. 

“ Now,  captain,”  cried  she  in  despair,  “ what  am  I to  do  ?” 

“ Ah,  my  dear,”  replied  the.  captain,  “ if  you  want  a sen- 
sible husband,  just  take  the  dry  one” — which  she  did. 


A woman  may  ofier  in  excuse  for  her  red  nose  that  she 
laces  too  tightly,  but  what  shall  a man  say? — Exchange.  0, 
he  can  offer  the  same  excuse.  He  also  gets  too  “tightly  ” by 
g^-lacing  himself. 


CHILDREN’S  CORNER. 


“The  Boy  Who  Would  Sit  Up.” 
He  would  sit  up,  he  would  sit  up 
No  matter  what  any  one  said  : 

This  sad  little,  bad  little,  mad  little  boy 
Objected  to  go  to  bed. 

Crows  might  wing  their  latest  flight, 

Sparrows  cheep  the  world  “ Good-night,” 

And  the  sun  in  western  skies 
Hide  ’neath  quilts  of  gorgeous  dyes. 

Yet  the  son  of  whom  we  tell. 

At  hint  of  bed-time,  would  rebel. 

For  he  would  sit  up,  he  would  sit  up. 

No  matter  what  any  one  said  ; 

This  sad  little,  bad  little,  mad  little  boy 
Objected  to  go  to  bed. 

Tick ! tock  ! the  kitchen-clock 
Is  busy  counting  nine, 

The  sand-man  says  : “ Were  all  like  you, 

My  job  I would  resign.” 

The  crickets  chirp,  and  seem  to  say  ; 

“ This  sitting  up  is  jolly — hey  ? ” 

The  fire  is  fading  by  degrees. 

The  moon  peeps  in,  and  hints  : “ You’ll  freeze, 
You  silly  boy.  What  pranks  are  these  ? 

It’s  cold  enough  to  make  me  sneeze.” 

Mice  are  scampering  up  and  down 
The  pantry  shelves,  no  puss  to  frown. 

Tick ! tock  ! Twelve,  one,  then  two  ! 

That  boy’s  awake.  His  nose  is  blue. 

His  hands  are  red,  his  eyes  the  same  ; 

The  lamp  burns  with  a feeble  flame. 

And  e’en  ;he  crickets  go  to  sleep. 

When  hist ! a voice  that  makes  them  creep, 

So  ghostly,  ’tis  so  loud  and  deep. 

“ Tu-whit ! Tu-whoo  ! 

Now  who  are  you. 

Queer  little  chap,  with  nose  so  blue  ?| 

Say  can’t  you  see 
That  night’s  for  me  ? ” 

The  frightened  urchin  screams  “ Boo-hoo ! ’ ’ 

And,  looking  round,  he  spies  an  owl 
Perched  at  his  elbow. 

Such  a foul 

Proceeding  drives  his  wits  away 
He  dosen’t  have  a word  to  say  ; 

But  his  companion,  wise,  says  he  : 

“ I’m  glad  I’ve  such  good  company. 
Inquisitiveness  though  I hate. 

Pray  what  has  kept  you  up  so  late  ? 

What,  never  shall  again  ? Good-night !” 

The  trembling  boy  yells  with  affright. 

And,  scampering  to  his  cosy  bed. 

In  muffled  tones — quilts  round  his  head — 

“ No  more  late  hours  for  me!”  he  said. 

Now,  he  won’t  sit  up,  he  won’t  sit  up  ; 

“ Though  owls  are  fine,”  says  he, 

“ Yet  to  have  one  to  talk  to,  all  by  yourself, 

Is  stupid  company.” 

— Independent. 


She  Will  Need  Them  no  More. 

Some  days  since  a man  noticed  a ragged  little  boot-black 
culling  some  bright  blossoms  from  a bruised  and  faded  bou- 
quet which  a chambermaid  had  thrown  from  a chamber  win- 
dow into  the  alley.  “ What  are  you  doing  with  that  bouquet, 
my  lad  ?”  asked  the  disseminator;  “ Nawthing,”  was  the  lad’s 
reply,  as  he  kept  on  at  his  work.  “ But  do  you  love  flowers 
so  well  that  you  are  willing  to  pick  them  out  of  the  mud?” 
“ 1 s’pose  that’s  my  bizness,  an’  none  o’  youm.” 

“ Oh,  certainly,  but  you  surely  cannot  expect  to  sell  those 
faded  flowers  ?”  “ Sell  ’em  ! who  wants  to  sell  ’em  ? I’m 

going  to  take ’em  to  Lil.”  “Oh,  oh!  Lil’s  your  sweetheart 
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I see.”  “ No,  Lil  is  not  my  sweetheart ; she  is  my  sick  sister,” 
«aid  the  hoy,  as  his  eyes  flashed  and  his  dirty  chin  quivered. 
■“  Lil’s  been  sick  for  a long  time,  an’  lately  she  talks  of  noth- 
in’ but  flowers  an’  birds,  mother  told  me  this  mornin’  that 
Lil  would  die  b-b-before  the  birds  and  flowers  came  back.” 
The  boy  burst  intoteai's.  “ Come  with  me  to  the  florist’s, 
and  your  sister  will  have  a bouquet.”  The  little  fellow  was 
soon  bounding  home  with  his  treasure.  Next  day  he  appear- 
ed, and  said,  “ I came  to  thank  you,  sir,  for  Lil.  That  bou- 
quet done  her  so  much  good,  and  she  hugged  and  hugged  it 
till  she  set  herself  a-coughing  again.  She  says  she  will  come 
bime-by  and  work  for  you,  soon's  she  gets  well.”  An  order 
was  sent  to  the  florist  to  give  the  boy  every  other  day  a bou- 
quet for  Lil. 

It  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday  that  the  boot-black 
appeared  again.  He  stepped  inside  the  office  door  and  said  : 
“Thank  you  sir,  but  Lil — Lil  (tears  were  streaming  from 
his  eyes)  won’t — need — the  flowers  any  more.”  He  weiit 
quickly  away,  but  his  brief  words  had  told  the  story.  Lil 
won’t  .need  the  flowers  any  more,  but  they  will  grow  above 
her  and  the  birds  will  sing  around  her  just  the  same, — Detroit 
Free  Pres>. 


AUNT  ABBY’S  WINGS. 

BY  ETHEL  LV.NN. 

“ Well,  children,”  the  father  spoke  slowh-. 

As  one  who  has  bad  news  to  tell. 

Looking  ’round  on  the  half-score  of  youngsters 
And  ’round  at  his  help-meet  as  well, 

“ It  appears  Uncle  Abram  left  nothing. 

He  died  in  the  West  a poor  man  ; 

Can  we  make  a warm  place  for  Aunt  Abbey  ? 
Mother  Ruth,  do  you  think,  dear,  we  can?’’ 

Then  the  house-mother,  shutting  down  softly 
Some  housekeeper’s  doubts  out  of  sight, 
Giving  up  in  her  heart  the  big  closet. 

The  “ spare  room  ” draped  newly'  in  white. 

Beating  back  all  the  questions  she  queried. 

If  Abby  would  worry  at  noise  ? 

Was  she  nervous,  or  full  of  queer  notions  ? 
Would  she  lecture  and  scold  the  two  boys  ? 

Still  answered,  “ We’ll  welcome  Aunt  Abby, 
Won’t  we  children  ?”  as  brave  as  could  be ; 
And  Jotham  said  softly,  “God  bless  her, 

I knew  very'  well  how  ’twould  be.” 

So  she  came  with  an  October  sunset, 

(And  the  stage)  to  the  wide  open  door, 

A meek  little  form,  clad  in  mourning, 

A waif  from  Death’s  desolate  shore. 

You  never  would  guess  that  an  angel 
Could  come  in  a stage — without  wings — 

But  the  household  of  Jotham  will  tell  you 
’Tis  one  of  life’s  possible  things. 

When  the  fever  came  stealthily  creeping, 

And  touched,  save  herself,  ev’ry  one. 

Did  Abby  need  wings  to  proclaim  her 
A blessing  as  bright  as  the  sun  ? 

Didn’t  she  hold  the  mother’s  head  drooping  ? 

Did’t  she  rock  the  baby  to  rest? 

Didn’t  she  kiss  the  boys  ev’ry'  morning  ? 

And  cuddle  Kit  up  on  her  breast  ? 

And  when  the  sad  season  was  over, 

And  health  came  among  them  to  stay. 

When  the  circle  at  prayers  rDunded  perfect, 
And  Jotham  could  say,  “ Let  us  pray.” 

Giving  true,  hearty  thanks  for  all  mercies 
By  which  the  dark  hours  had  been  blest, 
Ruth  whispered  “ Amen,”  while  he  counted 
The  chiefest  and  dearest  their  guest. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Vesper  Prayer. 

“ If  we  die  ” so  pray  the  children, 

And  the  mother’s  head  droops  low, 

(One  from  out  the  fold  is  sleeping 
Deep  beneath  the  winter’s  snow) — 
“Take  our  souls  ” — and  past  the  casement 
Flits  a gleam  of  crystal  light. 

Like  the  trailing  of  his  garments 
Walking  evermore  in  light. 

Little  souls  that  stand  expectant, 

Listen  at  the  gates  of  life ; 

Hearing  far  away  the  murmur 
Of  the  tumult  and  the  strife. 

We,  who  fight  beneath  the  banners. 
Meeting  ranks  of  foemen  there. 

Find  a deeper  broader  meaning 
In  a simple  vesper  prayer. 

When  our  hands  shall  grasp  the  standard 
Which  to-day'  you  watch  from  far, 

When  your  deeds  shall  shape  the  conflict 
In  this  universal  war, 

Pray  to  Him,  the  God  of  battles, 

Whose  strong  eye  can  never  sleep. 

In  the  warning  of  temptation 
Firm  and  true  your  souls  to  keep. 

When  the  combat  ends,  and  slowly 
Clears  the  smoke  from  out  the  skies. 
Then  far  down  the  purple  distance 
All  the  noise  of  battle  die 
When  the  last  night’s  solemn  shadows 
Settle  down  on  you  and  me. 

May  the  love  that  never  faileth 
Take  our  souls  eternally. 


A Street  Scene  in  Montreal. 

Early  the  other  morning  a strong,  ragged  young  fellow 
evidently  of  late  importation,  was  seen  sitting  on  the  door 
step  of  the  Bonaventure  building  near  the  Witrtess  office.  A 
Scotchman  rushing  past,  stops  abruptly  in  front  of  him . 
“ What’s  up,”  says  he,  “ that  y'ou're  sitting  idle  at  this  time 
of  day.”  Ragged  one — “I’m  waifng  for  my  mate;  he’s 
getting  shaved  i’  yon  shop.”  “ An’  when  he  comes  out  what 
are  you  goin’to  do.”  “ The  emigration  man  wants  to  send  us 
tae  a railway  past  o’  Lake  Superior.  We’re  just  out  from 
England.”  “ You’re  no  English,  anyway.”  “No,  I’m  Scotch, 
and  just  landed  here  frae  Leith.”  “ Do  you  drink  ?”  “ Hoot, 
sic  a question  ! Na,  I dinna  drink,  tho’  I can  tak’  a gill  at  a 
time.”  “ Is’t  no  whiskey  that  put  that  fringe  at  the  fit  o’ 
yer  breeks,  and  tore  the  button?  frae  your  vest,  and  sent  you 
out  without  a collar  to  your  shirt  ? Man  alive,  I could  tell 
your  histor}-  the  instant  I clapped  eyes  on  ye.  How  auld  are 
ye  ?”  “ I’m  no  twenty,  but  I look  a sight  aulder.”  “ What's 
yer  name?”  “You’re  fond  of  speering.  My  name’s  John 
May,  frae  the  town  o’  Dundee.  Ony  tbing  meer  ye  would 
like  to  ken  ?”  “ Look  here,  John,  how  many  souls  do  you 

have  ?”  “ Now  you’re  laghan  at  me,  ye  ken  fine  na  body 

has  only  a soul.”  “ Yes,  I ken  that,  and  what  I want  to  say 
is  that  if  you  dinna  gie  o’er  drinking  whiskey  as  sure's  death 
yo’ll  lose  yours.”  “ Nae  fear,  do  ye  think  I have  na  read  the 
Bible?”  “ An’ what  does  it  tell  you  about  drink.”  “I  dinna 
mind,  its  a gey  while  since  I read  it,  but  I believe  every 
word  o’  it.”  “ The  devils  also  believe  and  tremble.”  “ Y'er 
no  gain  to  lippen  me  to  the  devil  I hope.”  “ No  dear  boy,  I 
don’t.  God  forbid,  but  I want  to  impress  upon  you  that  un- 
less you  possess  such  a belief  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  such  a 
grip  of  Jesus  Christ  by  faith,  as  will  lead  )'ou  to  abandon 
your  cups,  depend  upon  it  whiskey  will  rob  you  of  your 
soul.”  “ Weel  it’s  real  kind  o’  you  to  speak  to  a chap  that 
way.  You  may  be  richt.  I'll  think  about  it,  but  there's  my 
mate,  as  clean  as  a whistle,  so  I maun  go,  but  if  a'  the  Scotch 
folk  here  are  like  you  you’ll  mak  it  gey  het  for  the  whiskey 
men.” 

They  shake  hands  and  go,  one  east  the  other  west. — 
Witness. 
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The  Borrowed  Baby. 

Please  ma’am,  I've  come  to  borrow  the  baby.”  The 
speaker  was  a ro.sy-cheeked  girl  who  lived  with  the  fami'y 
across  the  way.  It  was  a regular  nuisance,  this  leiniing  the 
baby  all  the  time.  .She  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  us  at  all, 
any  more.  I suppose  we  wereall  a little  jealous,  because  she 
really  loved  the  new  people  so  much,  and  they  took  .so  much 
pains  with  her,  teaching  her  little  cunning  ways  and  pretty 
sayings : and  I must  .say  they  were  most  judicious,  never 
giving  her  sweet  things  to  make  her  sick,  or  letting  her  take 
cold.  .So,  for  the  hundredth  time,  I rolled  little  Dudu  up  and, 
kissing  her  good-bye,  sent  her  off  to  act  the  part  of  a 
borrowed  baby.  When  .lohn  came  home  to  dinner  and  found 
the  baby  gone  again  he  was  just  as  angry  as  he  could  be. 
“ Why  can't  they  get  a baby  of  their  own,  and  not  always  be 
borrowing  ours  he  said,  crossly.  “ They  could  go  over  to 
the  asylum  and  take  their  pick  of  babies.”  But  not  like 
ours,  John,”  I said,  quickly.  “ Well,  no,  of  course  not ; but  I 
don’t  propose  to  have  strangers  going  halves  with  our  baby. 
Besides,  I won't  have  them  teaching  that  child  any  more 
religious  nonsense,  and  they  may  as  well  know  it;  when  they 
bring  her  back  this  time  vou  may  as  well  settle  it  once  for 
all.” 

I forgot  to  say  that  John  and  I were  Free  Thinkers,  and 
did  not  go  to  ('hurch  or  subscribe  to  any  of  the  religious 
beliefs  to  which  we  had  been  educated.  We  had  both 
graduated  in  a brilliant,  intellectual  school,  utterly  devoid  of 
the  foolish  superstitions  of  any  reMgiousfaith,  and  we  intend- 
ed to  bring  up  our  child  in  the  same  severely  moral  atmos- 
phere. It  did  not  once  occur  to  us  that  ours  was  the  strength 
of  youth  and  presumption,  or  that  our  ignorance  could  not 
pull  down  in  a day  what  knowledge  had  been  a thousand 
years  building.  We  felt  that  we  were  sufficient  for  ourselves 
and  our  child.  The  baby  came  home.  She  was  nearly  three 
years,  but  after  all,  only  a baby,  and  as  I took  her  from  the 
girl  I said,  “ We  won’t  be  able  to  lend  the  baby  any  more 
Mary  ; her  papa  and  I both  think  it  isn’t  a good  plan,  and 
we  cannot  possibly  do  without  her;  the  house  is  too  lonely. 
Tell  your  mistress  so  with  my  compliments.” 

“ Pm  sorry,  ma’am,”  said  the  girl,  “ because  we  all  love 
little  Dudu  so  much,  and  she’s  really  sweet.  She  can  sing 
‘ .Jesus  loves  me,’  all  through,  and  not  miss  a word.”  “ Super- 
stition !”  I exclaimed,  angrily.  “ Tell  your  mistress,  for  me, 
that  I do  not  wish  my  child  to  learn  those  senseless  hymns. 

I do  not  believe  in  them,  nor  do  I intend  that  she  shall.” 

“ Not  b-e-l-i-eve  them  ! ” gasped  the  girl.  “ Why,  you 
ain’t  a heathen,  be  you  ? ” I dismissed  her  curtly,  and  when 
•John  ■ ame  home,  told  him  of  the  message  I had  sent. 

“That  is  right,  my  little  woman!  I guess  we  know 
enough  to  take  care  of  this  little  woman.  Hey,  wee  Willie 
Winkie,  don’t  we  ?” 

Somehow,  just  then  an  old  forgotten  text  riashed  into  my 
mind— “ My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,”  and  it  ran  up  and 
down  the  garret  of  my  thoughts  all  the  evening.  When  I 
put  Dudu  to  bed  I noticed  that  her  bands  were  hot,  and  her 
eyes  seemed  heavy.  There  was  lots  of  diptheria  in  the  place, 
but  she  had  not  been  exposed  to  it  in  any  possible  manner, 
our  neighbors  who  borrowed  the  baby  being  as  afraid  of  it  as 
we  were,  for  that  was  why  no  baby  was  in  their  home. 

Oh,  that  dreadful  time!  I cannot  recall  it  now— the 
days— hardly  more  than  a day— of  anguish  ; the  awful  suff- 
ering and  the  end,  the  parched  lips  and  the  fever  bright  eyes 
— the  awful  realms  of  death,  and  not  one  hope,  one  word  of 
comtort,  only  the  cruel,  dreary,  unlighted  grave  that  yawned 
for  our  darling  ! Just  at  the  last  there  was  a moment’s  peace. 
It  was  not  on  us  that  her  last  look  fell.  We  turned  to  see 
who  or  what  she  saw,  and  there  stood  our  neighbor  over  the 
way,  whom  she,  at  least,  sweet  darling,  had  loved  so  herself, 
and  then  she  lifted  the  weary  little  hands,  and  a glad  look  of 
recognition  was  in  the  wan  face,  and  we  all  heard  the  last 
broken  words  as  they  fell  in  awful  distinctness  from  the 
baby  lips : — 

“ Desus  loves  me — dis  I know.” 

-4nd  it  was  all  over,  and  only  the  memory  remained  ot  so 
much  beauty  and  sweetness ; and  as  our  hearts  were  going 
l)ack  to  the  dust  of  unbelief,  our  good  neighbor,  like  an 
evangelist,  and  giving  us  of  her  own  brave  strength,  gained 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross,'  said,  wisely,  “ Be  content.  God  has 
only  borrowed  the  baby.  "— DeJroff  Free  Prest. 


An  Affecting  Incident. 

A Boston  merchant,  dying,  left  among  his  papers  a/  parcel 
of  unpaid  bills  against  poor  debtors,  with  a written  suggestion 
to  his  sons  that,  perhaps,  the  claims  might  as  well  be 
destroyed,  as  collecting  them  would  undoubtedly  cause 
distress.  The  young  men  made  a careful  schedule  of  the' 
claims,  and  placed  a large  proportion  of  the  debtors’  names 
on  the  “forgiven  list” — never  intending  to  collect  them. 

One  day,  shortly  afterwards  (says  one  of  the  brothers),  an 
aged  man  entered  the  office,  saying  he  had  come  to  pay  an 
old  debt.  He  was  from  Cape  Cod,  and  his  bowed  form,  and 
humble  dress,  and  hard  hands,  indicated  that  his  life  had 
been  one  of  struggles  and  sorrows.  My  brother  (says  the 
narrator)  turned  to  his  desk,  and  found  the  old  man’s  name 
on  the  “ forgiven  list.” 

“Yorir  note  is  outlawed,”  said  he;  “it  was  dated  twelve 
years  ago,  payable  in  two  years.  No  interest  has  ever  been, 
paid  ; you  are  not  bound  to  pay  this  note.  We  cannot  re- 
cover the  amount.” 

“ Sir,”  said  the  old  man,  “ I wish  to  pay  it.  It  is  the 
only  debt  I have  in  the  world.  It  may  be  outlawed  here,  but 
I have  no  child,  and  my  old  woman  and  I hope  we  have 
made  our  peace  with  God,  and  wish  to  do  so  with  man.  I 
should  like  to  pay  it.”  -Vnd  he  laid  bis  bank-notes  before  my 
brother,  requesting  him  to  count  them  over. 

“ I cannot  take  this  money,”  said  my  brother. 

The  old  man  became  alarmed.  “ I have  cast  the  simple 
interest  for  twelve  years,  and  a little  over,”  said  he.  “ Will 
pay  you  compound  interest,  if  you  require  it.  The  debt 
ought  to  have  been  paid  long  ago  ; but  your  father,  sir,  was 
very  indulgent — he  knew  I’ d been  unlucky,  and  told  me  mot- 
to worry  about  it.” 

My  brother  then  se’t  the  whole  matter  plainly  before  him, 
and  taking  the  bank-bills,  returned  them  to  the  old  man’s 
pocket-book,  telling  him  that  although  our  father  left  no 
formal  will,  he  had  recommended  his  children  to  destroy 
certain  notes,  due-bills,  and  other  evidences  of  debt,  and 
release  those  who  might  be  legally  bound  to  pay  them. 

For  a moment  the  old  man  appeared  to  be  stupifled. 
After  he  had  collected  himself,  and  wiped  the  tears  from  hfe 
eyes,  he  said : 

“ From  the  time  I heard  of  your  father’s  death,  I have 
raked  and  scraped,  and  pinched  and  spared,  to  get  the  money 
together  to  pay  the  debt.  About  ten  days  ago  I had  made 
up  the  sum  within  twenty  dollars.  My  wife  knew  how 
much  the  payment  of  the  debt  lay  on  my  spirits,  and  advised, 
me  to  sell  a cow  to  make  up  the  difference,  and  get  the 
heavy  burden  oft  my  mind.  I did  so ; and  now,  what  will 
my  old  woman  say  ? I must  get  back  to  the  Cape,  and  tell 
her  this  good  news.  She  will  probably  repeat  the  very  words 
she  used  when  she  put  her  hand  on  my  shoulder^  as  we 
parted : ‘ I have  never  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his 
seed  begging  bread.’  ” 

Giving  each  of  us  a hearty  shake  of  the  hand,  and  a 
blessing  upon  our  dead  father’s  memory,  he  went  on  h’is  way 
rejoicing. — Sunday-School  Visitor. 


Learning  to  Keep  House. 

Ill  Germany  girls  of  all  ranks  are  expected  to  learn  how- 
to attend  to  household  duties.  A young  lady  who  was  sent 
to  a Thuringian  village  to  be  taught  the  useful  arts  thus 
relates  in  the  Cornhill  some  of  her  experience  : I began  my 
studies.  Aunt  Mary  was  the  head  of  all,  the  minister  of  the 
interior  and  of  foreign  affairs,  as  we  used  to  say  ; while  four 
under-ministers  supported  her  >n  both  departments.  These 
four  were  those  girls  who  had  been  in  her  house  for  six 
months ; and  each  of  the  newly-arrived  girls  was  given  to 
the  special  guardianship  of  one  of  these.  It  would  be  too 
detailed  if  I were  to  describe  every  day  of  my  training.  I 
began  the  first  week  by  cleaning  the  rooms  and  the  lamps. 
This  by  the  way,  is  a very  unpleasant  duty.  'We  were  not 
allowed  to  complain  of  any  work,  and  I am  glad  and  proud' 
to  say  we  never  did,  for  we  knew  “ it  must  be !”  The  first 
week  is  not  the  worst,  for  the  work  is  easy.  The  next  begins 
to  be  harder  ; for  our  backs  quite  unaccustomed  to  bend  all 
day,  digging  earth,  planting  flowers,  and  weeding  borders 
ached  badly  in  the  evening.  The  third  week  again  is  a sorf 
of  repose.  With  a neat,  coquettish  apron  pin  ned  upon  one’** 
frock,  one  serves  at  the  meals  and  washes  the  dishes  accom^ 
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panying  that  monotonous  work  by  cheerful  songs  But 
then,  last  but  not  least,  that  fourth  week — oh  ! I shiver,  only 
thinking  of  it.  I see  myself  again,  standing  in  the  kitchen, 
peeling  my  potatoes,  preparing  the  vegetables,  and  ah ! 
killing  the  poultry ; while  my  six-months  experienced  com- 
panion looks  at  me,  pitifully  smiling  at  my  tears  that  I can’t 
restrain,  when  Aunt  Mary  for  the  first  time  teaches  me  how 
— to  kill  poultry ! What  I suffered  that  moment  no  pen 
possibly  could  describe.  It  was  my  first  kitchen  dav.  I 
had  just,  mournfully  looking  at  my  hands,  finished  my 
potatoes,  when  Aunt  Mary  came  in  with  six  pigeons  telling 
me  that  I had  to  kill  them.  My  heart  beat  impetuously  ; I 
went  up  to  her ; she  took  one  pigeon  ; touched  its  head  and 
— turned  it  round.  “ You  see  that  is  .simple,”  she  said  then  ; 
“ do  it  now.” 

She  gave  me  a pigeon  with  dear  dark  eyes.  I held  it  in 
my  left  hand ; I looked  at  it ; and  oh ! everything  seemed 
to  turn  round  with  me ; I felt  as  if  I could  not  move  one 
limb.  I was  silently  looking  at  the  pigeon  in  my  hand, 
wishing  myself  far,  far  away  ; but  suddenly  Aunt  Marj- 
shook  my  aim,  saying:  “Well,  Elizabeth,  are  we  going  to 
stand  here  all  day  dreaming,  heaven  knows  about  what?” 
“ One,  two,  three,”  she  counted  with  a voice  that  permitted  no 
disobedience,  and  one,  two,  three  and  my  right  hand  was 
holding  the  poor  pigeon’s  head  that  I myself,  in  my  bitter 
duty,  had  twirled  off.  Tears  were  streaming  out  of  my  eyes  ; 
my  companion  had  to  kill  the  four  other  pigeons.  While  I 
was  spending  the  dismalest  day  of  my  life,  the  eyes  of  my 
dead  pigeon  followed  me  everywhere.  Even  that  night  was 
restless ; all  the  pigeons  of  the  world  pursued  me  in  my 
dreams,  calling  out  for  revenge  on  me  for  their  dead  sister. 


His  Arm., 

It  was  Sunday  evening.  Angelica  had  invited  her  “ best 
young  man  ” to  the  evening  meal.  Everything  had  passed 
off  harmoniously  until  Angelica’s  seven-year-old  brother 
broke  the  blissful  silence  by  exclaiming,  “ 0 ma ! yer 
oughter  seen  Mr.  Lighted,  the  other  night,  when  he  called  to 
take  Angie  to  the  drill ; he  looked  so  nice  sittin’  ’long  side 
of  her  with  his  arm — .”  “ Fred !”  screamed  the  maiden, 

whose  face  began  to  assume  the  color  of  a well-done  crab — 
quickly  placing  her  hand  over  the  boy’s  mouth.  “Yer 
oughter  seen  him,”  continued  the  persistent  informant,  after 
gaining  his  breath,  and  the  embarrassed  girl’s  hand  was  re- 
moved ; “he  had  his  arm — .”  “Freddie!”  shouted  the 

mother,  as  in  her  frantic  attempts  to  reach  the  boy’s  auri- 
cular appendage  she  upset  the  contents  of  the  teapot  in  Mr. 
Lighted’s  lap,  making  numerous  Kussian  war  maps  over  his 
new  lavender  pantaloons.  “ I was  just  goin’  to  say,”  the 
half-frightened  boy  pleaded,  between  a cry  and  an  injured 
whine/  “ he  had  his  arm — ."  “ You  boy  I”  thundered  the  fa- 

ther, “away  to  the  woodshed  I”  And  the  boy  made  for  the 
nearest  exit,  exclaiming,  as  he  waltzed,  “ I was  only  going 
to  say  Mr.  Lighted  had  his  army  clothes  on,  and  I leave  it  to 
him  if  he  didn’t.”  And  the  boy  was  permitted  to  return,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  meal  was  spent  in  explanations  from 
the  family  in  regard  to  the  number  of  times  Freddie  had  to 
be  “talked  to  ” for  using  his  fingers  for  a ladle. 


The  Habit  of  Detraction. 

Nothing  is  so  easy  to  form,  or  so  hard  to  overcome,  as  a 
habit,  whether  it  be  mental  or  mechanical,  a habit  of  thought 
or  a habit  of  person.  And  of  all,  none  is  so  easy  and  persistent, 
not  to  speak  of  mischievous  and  destructive,  as  the  habit  of 
detraction.  It  is  such  a temptation  to  get  into  the  way  of 
seeing  the  worst  of  every  one,  and  turning  up  the  seamy  side 
of  everything  ; and  ghoulish  as  is  the  satisfaction  of  fatten- 
ing our  own  lean  reputations  on  the  destruction  of  another’s, 
there  is  a selfish  value  in  it  also,  as  thereby  we  show  forth 
ourselves  so  much  the  better  by  the  force  of  contrast.  For, 
all  things  being  relative  in  this  world,  and  nothing  absolute, 
if  we  can  but  paint  another’s  complexion  of  a full  black,  our 
own  doubtful  white  seems  snow-colored,  and  even  our  dusky 
grey  not  so  very  far  removed  from  white. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  depressing  tidings  in  the  world  to  be 
with  those  who  habitually  speak  evil  of  others.  One  feels  in 
a charmed  circle  of  hopeless  iniquity,  if  it  be  not  one  of 
delusive  appearances.  Everything  is  bad  throughout,  and 
there  is  not  a square  inch  of  virtue  left  for  your  weary  soul  to 


rest  on.  People  whom  we  have  loved  since  we  were  chil- 
dren, are  shown  to  us  as  seamed  and  scarred  with  iniquities, 
and  unworthy  our  most  tepid  regard ; names  that  we  have 
venerated  are  stripped  of  their  laurels,  and  crowned  with 
weeds  and  straw ; or  made  out  to  be  the  mere  shadows  of 
names,  if  indeed  they  are  not  the  shadows  of  foul  substances  ; 
doctrines  we  have  held  reverently,  are  no  longer  golden 
songs  of  peace  and  truth,  but  sounding  brass  and  tinkling 
cymbals;  everything  is  sneered  at ; every  one  decried;  and 
all  the  poetry  of  life  is  vulgarized,  and  brought  down  from 
the  roseate  glory  of  the  upper  air,  where  our  loving  faith  and 
fancy  placed  it,  to  the  lowest  stratum  of  mephite  vapors. 

People  given  to  detraction  can  never  find  a possible 
excuse,  a charitable  reason,  for  anything  they  do  not  quite 
agree  with,  like  or  understand.  Say  they  see  some  one  they 
know  under  conditions  admitting  of  two  explanations  —one 
supposing  doubtful  taste  or  discretion,  the  other  compatible 
with  perfect  innocence  and  purity  of  thought  and  motive  : 
you  never  hear  them  give  tti  e latter  interpretation,  or  accept 
it  when  offered  to  them.  It  must  be  that  doubtful  appear- 
ances are  the  warranty  of  evil  deeds ; and  they  will  not  be 
convinced  contrariwise. 

Says  Archbishop  Tillotson  : “ To  speak  evil  of  others  is 

almost  become  the  general  entertainment  of  all  companies  ; 
and  the  great  and  serious  bus. ness  of  most  meetings  and 
visits,  after  the  necessary  ceremonies  and  compliments  are 
over,  is  to  sit  down  and  backbite  ail  the  world.  It  is  the 
sauce  of  conversation  ; and  all  discourse  is  counted  but  Hat 
and  dull  which  hath  not  something  of  piquancy  and  sharp- 
ness in  it  against  somebody.  For  men  generally  love  rather 
to  hear  evil  of  others  than  good,  and  are  secretly  pleased  with 
evil  reports,  and  drink  them  in  with  greediness  and  delight ; 
though,  at  the  same  time,  they  have  so  much  justice  as  to 
hate  those  that  propagate  them ; and  so  much  wit  as  to  con- 
clude that  these  very  persons  will  do  the  same  for  them  in 
another  place  and  company.” 

A Remarkable  Pony. 

A well-authenticated  and  extraordinary  case  of  sagacity  of 
the  Shetland  pony  has  just  come  under  our  notice.  A year 
or  two  ago,  Mr.  William  Sinclair,  pupil  teacher.  Holm,  im- 
ported one  oi  these  little  animals  from  Shetland,  on  which 
to  ride  to  and  from  school,  his  residence  being  of  considerable 
distance  from  the  school-buildings.  Up  to  that  time,  the 
animal  had  been  unshod  ; but  some  time  afterward  Mr.  Sinclair 
had  it  shod  by  Mr.  Pratt,  the  parish  blacksmith.  The  other 
day,  Mr.  Pratt,  whose  smithy  is  a long  distance  from  Mr.  Sin- 
clair’s house,  saw  the  pony,  without  halter  or  any  thing  upon  it, 
walking  up  to  where  he  was  working.  Thinking  the  animal 
had  strayed  from  home,  he  drove  it  off,  throwing  stones  after 
the  beast  to  make  it  run  homeward.  This  had  the  desired 
effect  for  a short  time  ; but  Mr.  Pratt  had  only  got  fairly  to 
work  once  more  in  the  smithy  when  the  pony’s  head  again 
made  its  appearance  at  the  door. 

On  proceeding  a second  time  outside  to  drive  the  pony 
away,  Mr.  Pratt,  with  a blacksmith’s  instinct,  took  a look  at' 
the  pony’s  feet,  when  he  observed  that  one  of  his  shoes  had 
been  lost.  Having  made  a shoe,  he  put  it  on,  and  then 
waited  to  see  what  the  animal  would  do.  For  a moment  it 
looked  at  the  blacksmith  as  if  asking  whether  he  was  done, 
then  pawed  once  or  twice  to  see  if  the  newly-shod  foot  was 
comfortable,  and  finally  gave  a pleased  neigh,  erected  his 
head,  and  started  home  at  a brisk  trot.  The  owner  was  also 
exceedingly  surprised  to  find  the  animal  at  home,  completely 
shod,  the  same  evening ; and  it  was  only  on  calling  at  the 
smithy  some  days  afterward  that  he  learned  the  full  extent 
of  his  pony’s  sagacity. — Orkney  Herald. 


Refutation. — A man’s  reputation,  like  his  coat,  may  be 
soiled  without  touching  the  man  himself,  since  the  reputation 
is  not  the  character,  any  more  than  the  sleeve  is  not  the  arm 
it  envelops.  The  character  can  be  soiled  only  by  what  the 
man  himself  does,  while  the  reputation  may  have  mud  thrown 
upon  it  by  any  wretch  unmanly  enough  to  want  to  injure  the 
standing  of  another.  AVe  are  to  see  that  our  motives  are 
pure,  our  principle  honourable,  and  our  outward  lile  governed 
by  them,  and  then  to  go  about  our  duty  calmly,  confident 
that  in  the  end  they  who  unjustly  seek  to  injure  us  will  do 
us  no  harm. 
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HUMOROUS  RETORTS 

BY  BOTH  LEARNED  AND  IGNORANT. 

A retort  may  be  either  civil  or  uncivil,  courteous  or  un- 
courteous,  witty  or  severe.  The  simple  meaning  of  the  word 
is  thus  given  by  a weil-known  compiler  : “ To  return  an  ar- 
gument, accusation,  censure,  or  incivility  ; to  make  a severe 
reply.”  A few  examples  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
reader. 

We  must  not  always  infer,  because  a man  takes  to  the 
army  as  a profession,  or  for  pastime,  or  even  under  any  other 
circumstances  adopts  a military  uniform,  that  a plucky  and 
courageous  disposition  has  prompted  him  to  the  act,  or  we 
might  never  have  heard  of  the  following  : 

“ Many  days  to  your  Honor,  and  may  God  bless  you,  for 
you  once  saved  my  life,”  said  a tattered  mendicant,  to  a cap- 
tain under  whom  he  had  served. 

“ Indeed,”  replied  the  gallant-looking  officer,  with  a 
smile  : “ 1 have  no  particular  recollection  of  the  heroic  cir- 
cumstance. Maybe  you  mistake  me  for  a doctor  ?” 

“ No,”  answered  the  beggar  : “ I served  under  you  at  the 
famous  battle  of  Corunna,  in  1800,  and  when  I saw  you  run 
away  I thought  it  was  high  time  for  me  to  quit  the  scene  of 
action,  too,  or  otherwise  I should  certainly  have  been  killed.” 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  is  good 
policy  to  damp  the  ardor  of  a youthful  aspiraut  to  military 
honors,  as  was  the  case  with  the  present  writer,  who,  having 
joined  the  Thirty-seventh  Middlesex  Rifles  some  years  ago, 
arrived  home,  one  evening,  in  high  glee,  and  told  his  father 
he  had  Just  got  his  arms. 

“ Arms,  indeed !"  muttered  the  old  gentleman,  dryly.  “ I 
am  afraid  yonr  first  thoughts  on  a battle-field  would  be  how 
to  make  the  best  use  of  your  legs.” 

Evidently,  we  cannot  be  too  cautious  when  we  “ argue  the 
point”  with  others,  or  too  careful  in  the  choice  of  an  ex- 
pression, especially  with  those  who  are  reputedly  known  to 
be  both  sharp  and  clever.  Sometimes  the  “tables  are 
turned  ” when  we  least  expect  it.  A severe  home-thrust  was 
once  given  to  a young  country  clergyman,  who  happened  at 
the  time  to  be  walking  home  from  church  with  one  of  his 
elder  parishioners.  It  was  a very  icy  day,  when  the  latter 
suddenly  slipped  and  fell  at  full  length  on  his  back.  The 
minister,  at  a glance,  feeling  assured  that  he  was  not  much 
hurt,  said  to  him  : 

“ Ah,  my  good  sir,  pray  give  me  your  hand  ; sinners  stand 
on  slippery  places.” 

The  old  gentleman  looked  up,  and  immediately  answered  : 
“ So  I perceive  ; you  certainly  keep  your  feet  remarkably 
well.” 

A native  of  the  Emerald  Isle  is  credited  with  the  well- 
known  remark,  “that  he  never  opened  his  mouth  but  he  put 
his  foot  in  it.”  The  subjoined  example  may  be  a case  in 
point.  An  Irish  member  of  Parliament  boasting  of  his  at- 
tachment to  the  jury  system,  in  a room  full  of  company,  of 
whom  Curran,  the  distingirished  barrister  and  celebrated 
orator,  was  one,  said  : 

“ With  trial  by  jury  I have  lived,  and,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  with  trial  by  jury  I will  die!” 

“ Why,  then.”  said  Curran,  in  mock  amazement,  “ you’ve 
entirely  made  up  your  mind  to  be  hanged,  Dick  !’■ 

It  is  related  of  Lord  Falkland,  that  in  1658,  under  the 
Commonwealth,  his  admission  to  the  House  of  Commons  was 
very  much  opposed  by  several  members,  he  being  barely  of 
legal  age.  Some  urged  that  he  had  not  yet  sown  his  wild 
oats.  “ Perhaps  not,”  he  quickly  retorted  j “ but  no  doubt  a 
good  opportunity  will  be  afforded  me  to  sow  them  in  this 
House,  where  evidently  there  are  plenty  of  geese  to  pick 
them  up.”  The  petulancy  of  youth  was  here  most  forcibly 
exhibited. 

To  be  equal  to  the  occasion  is  with  some  persons  a 
natural  gift.  We  may  mention  an  incident  in  connection 
with  the  famous  French  Marshal  Bossompierre.  During  his 
incarceration  in  the  Bastile,  he  was  observed  by  a friend  one 
morning  to  be  diligently  turning  over  the  leaves  of  a Bible, 
whereupon  the  friend  inquired  what  particular  passage  he 
was  looking  for. 

“ One  that  I cannot  find,”,  was  the  reply — “ a way  to  get 
out  of  this  prison.” 

On  his  coming  out  of  prison,  Louis  XIII.  asked  him  his 
age.  Fifty  was  all  that  the  gallant  soldier  would  own  to. 


To  the  surprised  look  of  the  king,  Bossompierre  answered  : 

“ Sire,  I subtract  ten  years  passed  in  the  Bastile,  because 
I did  not  employ  them  in  your  majesty's  service.” 

Some  years,  however,  before  this,  when  serving  in  th<‘ 
capacity  of  ambassador  to  Spain,  he  was  telling  the  court 
how  he  first  entered  Madrid. 

“ I was  mounted  on  the  verv  smallest  mule  in  the 
world — ” 

“Ah!”  interrupted  the  joke-loving  king,  “it  must,  in- 
deed, have  been  an  amusing  sight  to  have  seen  the  biggest; 
ass  in  the  place  mounted  on  so  small  a quadruped.” 

With  a profound  obeisance  came  the  quiet  rejoinder  ; 

“ I was  your  majesty’s  representative.” — Sel. 


A Story  of  SJantucket. 

Walter  .1 , the  only  son  of  a widow  of  Nantucket 

set  sail  when  twelve  years  old  with  the  captain  of  a whaler. 
One  dark  and  rainy  night  when  they  were  sailing  on  thr 
Ohina  seas,  it  began  to  blow  very  hard,  and  all  hands  were 
ordered  aloft  to  shorten  sail.  In  the  darkness  and  rain  the 
boy  fell  from  the  mast.  Had  he  fallen  upon  the  deck  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  killed ; but  he  struck  the 
back-stay — a rope  drawn  tight  like  the  string  of  a violin — 
and  rebounded  into  the  water.  Soon  the  cry  came,  “ A man 
overboard  !”  The  captain  felt  very  sad  when  he  learned  it 

was  Walter  .1 . He  put  the  ship  about  and  tacked  back 

and  forth,  but  nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  boy.  Before  giv- 
ing up  the  search,  however,  he  called  the  men  aft  and  asked 
them  whether  anytning  else  could  be  done,  “for  I don’t  want 
you  to  go  back  to  Nantucket  and  say  that  if  something  else 

had  been  done  Walter  J could  have  been  saved.”  No 

man,  however,  offered  a suggestion,  and,  although  the  tim  c 
had  been  long — perhaps  half  an  hour — since  the  lad  ha' I 
fallen  overboard,  the  captain  made  a few  turns  more  ami 
called  on  the  men  for  a final  decision  whether  anything  more 
could  be  done.  He  finally  concluded  to  hold  on  his  course, 
when  one  of  the  men  said  that  he  heard  a cry.  They  listened 
and  soon  heard  a call,  “Keep  her  away  or  you’ll  run  over 
me.”  Half  a dozen  ropes  were  thrown  out  by  as  many  dif- 
ferent persons,  when  the  boy  said,  “ Make  a bow  line.  I’m 
too  weak  to  hold  on.”  A bow  line  is  a rope  with  a large 
loop  firmly  tied  in  it.  It  was  thrown  out,  the  lad  put  it  over 
one  leg,  held  on  by  his  hands  and  was  drawn  on  board.  He 
had  fallen  into  the  water  with  a suit  of  clothes,  tarpaulin 
overalls  and  shoes  on.  He  was  drawn  out  naked  as  when  he 
first  appeared  in  the  world,  having  managed,  in  spite  of  the 
great  exertion  of  swimming,  to  divest  himself  oi  all  his  clothes 
in  order  that  they  might  not  impede  his  movements.  When 
asked  how  he  had  been  able  to  endure  so  long,  he  answered 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  giving  up  from  fatigue  and 
letting  his  feet  go  down,  preparatory  to  sinking,  when  he 
thought  of  his  mother  and  kept  on.  He  is  still  living  in 
Nantucket. 


Business  before  Pleasure, 

There  is  a sagacious  Newfoundland  dog  in  Norwich.  He 
will  take  the  basket,  in  which  is  a note,  and  go  to  the  market, 
get  meat,  vegetables,  or  whatever  the  note  calls  for,  andcarr'- 
it  safely  home.  But  he  has  a daily  task  assigned  him  whicli 
he  performs,  rain  or  shine,  and  that  is  to  carry  his  mistress  her 
dinner.  She  keeps  a millinery  establishment,  and  does  not 
go  home  to  her  noonday  meal.  Regularly  as  the  day  comes 
around,  the  dog  may  be  seen  trotting  along  Main  Street  at 
about  11:30  with  the  basket  in  his  mouth,  looking  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left,  but  going  straigljit  to  the  store,  where  lie 
sets  it  down  and  watches  it  until  his  mistress  comes  for  it. 
And  he  is  so  well-known,  too,  among  the  Norwich  dogs  that 
he  is  never  molested.  But  on  Monday  a stranger  dog  under- 
took to  have  a little  racket  with  him  while  he  was  loaded 
with  his  commissary  stores.  He  hung  to  the  basket,  but 
stopped  long  enough  to  get  a good  look  at  the  cowardly  our 
that  had  interfered  with  him,  and  then  started  off  on  a run  to 
the  store,  where  he  dropped  the  basket  and  immediatfly  re- 
turned to  the  street  and  betran  fo  sonrch  for  his  assailant. 
He  found  him  on  Franklin  Avenue,  .md  proceeded  to  ohastif  e 
him  in  true  canine  style.  In  a!  •nt  lali'  i ninute  lie  .sat  dowi. 
and  watched  that  cur  put  in  hi.s  b -.r  iu'nps  for  tUe  niutop< 
of  "Foluiitr  wn,  giving  a Id-bi  at  ererj-  step. — lart^or  I ) 
Courant. 
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Rothschild’s  Maxims. 

Baron  Rothschild  had  the  following  maxims  framed 
and  hnng  up  in  his  banking  house  — ' 

Attend  carefully  to  the  details  of  your  business. 

Be  prompt  in  all  things. 

Consider  well,  then  decide  positively. 

Dare  to  do  right.  Fear  to  do  wrong. 

Endure  trials  patiently. 

Fight  life’s  battle  bravely,  manfully. 

Go  not  into  the  society  of  the  vicious. 

Hold  integrity  sacred. 

Injure  not  another’s  reputation  or  business. 

•Join  hands  only  with  the  virtuous. 

Keep  your  mind  from  evil  thoughts. 

Lie  not  for  consideration. 

Make  few  acquaintance. 

Never  try  to  appear  what  you  are  not. 

Observe  good  manners. 

Pay  your  debts  promptly. 

Question  not  the  varacity  of  a friend. 

Respect  the  counsel  of  your  parents. 

Sacrifice  money  rather  than  principle. 

Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  intoxicating  drinks. 

Use  your  leisure  time  for  improvement. 

Venture  not  upon  the  threshold  of  wrong. 

Watch  carefully  over  your  passions. 

Extend  to  every  one  a kindly  salutation. 

Yield  not  to  discouragements. 

Zealously  labor  for  the  right. 

And  success  is  yours. 


The  Day  is  at  Hand. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  is  from  a recent  discourse 
on  the  words,  “And  there  was  no  more  sea,”  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Parkhurst,  D.  D.,  pastor  of  the  Madison  Square  Presby- 
terian Church,  New  York. 

“ And  then  how  strangely  we  are  isolated  from  the  dear 
ones  that  have  gone  into  the  future  before  us.  No  word  of 
tidings  comes  to  us  from  across  the  sea.  By  night,  we  send 
up  deep,  strong  thoughts  into  the  spirit  land,  but  feel  no 
answer,  and  our  sigh  dies  away  among  the  silence  and  the 
stars.  Not  one  dear  word  has  passed  between  us  since  away 
back  in  the  months  >and  the  years  the  fluttering  spirit 
breathed  its  last,  long  good-bye,  and  looked  its  last  love-look 
out  of  eyes  that  were  clouding  and  closing.  And  the  hand 
fell,  and  the  pulse  faltered  ; and  it  was  done  ; and  the  spirit 
was  fled,  the  spirit  that  was  woven  into  ours  as  if  with 
meshes  of  steel.  And  now  not  one  lisp  out  of  the  sky,  not 
one  whisper  out  of  the  night,  to  tell  us  and  comfort  us. 
Mystic  orphanage  of  spirits  that  are  filial ! Mystic  divorce 
of  spirits  that  are  wedded!  And  the  years  move  on.  We 
remember  them  and  they  remember  us,  we  think.  They 
worship  there,  and  we  worship  here — a broken  chorus  ren- 
dering one  psalm  ; they  with  eyes  from  which  all  tears  have 
been  tenderly  wiped,  and  with  faces  beautiful  with  looking 
upon  the  front  of  God;  we  with  eyes  all  tear-dimmed, 
stumbling  over  the  roughness  of  life,  wondering,  hoping,  and 
waiting  waiting  till  our  exile  shall  he  repealed,  our  little 
Ifland  of  lonliness  and  expectation  be  made  continuous  with 
the  continent  of  the  redeemed,  and  no  more  sea  in  the  new 
city  of  God.” 


In  a Weak  Way. — The  Bulgarian  Exchequer  contains,  at 
the  present  moment,  something  like  £100  in  specie,  we  have 
been  informed.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  the  new 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  is  one  M.  Stoikoff.  Taking, 
then,  the  evident  weakness  manifested  in  the  Bulgarian 
“ chest  ” with  the  fact  that  its  Government  possesses  a 
< koff,”  we  are  led  to  fear  serious  consequences.  A weak 
chest  aggravated  by  a cough  points  to  a gradual  decline,  it 
not  to  galloping  consumption. 


The  Charms  of  Music. 

A very  curious  story  is  told  of  Sir  John  Hawkins  in  sup- 
port of  the  theory  that  insects,  as  well  as  animals  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  charms  of  music.  He  begins  by  stating  that 
a French  captain  had  assured  him  that  during  a tedious  im- 
prisonment he  had  obtained  permission  to  practice  upon  his  I 


lute,  and  that  after  he  had  played  a few  days,  not  only  did 
some  mice  come  out  of  their  holes  to  listen,  but  the  spiders 
descended  from  their  webs  to  form  as  strange  an  audience  as 
ever  man  had.  “ 1 did  not  cease  doubting  the  truth  of  this 
story,”  writes  Sir  .John,  “ until  it  was  confirmed  by  a man  of 
probity  and  merit,  who  played  upon  several  instruments,  and 
who  told  me  that  upon  one  occasion  he  went  up  to  his  cham- 
ber to  refresh  himself  until  supper  time  with  playing,  and  he 
had  not  been  playing  more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  when 
he  saw  several  spiders  decend  from  the  ceiling  and  come  and 
range  themselves  about  the  table,  where  they  remained  until 
he  ceased  to  play,  upon  which  they  returned  to  their  webs. 

“ A waiter  in  an  Oxford  Street  restaurant  had  a pet  spider 
which,  he  asserted,  would  always  come  out  of  a hole  in  the 
wall  when  he  whistled,  and  several  anecdotes  are  told  which 
attest  the  fact  that  spiders  are  influenced  by  the  sound  of 
music,  or  singing,  although  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther these  sensations  are  pleasurable  or  the  reverse.  A writer- 
on  the  subject  suggests  that  they  may  be  thrown  into  a trance 
condition  by  music.” — A’.  F.  J/ail. 


The  Great  Wall  of  China. 

An  American  engineer  who,  being  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  a railway  in  China,  has  had  unusually  favorable 
opportunities  of  examining  the  femous  Great  Wall,  built  to 
obstruct  the  incursions  of  the  Tartars,  gives  the  following- 
account  of  the  wonderful  work:  ‘The  wall  is  1,728  miles 
long,  18  feet  wide  and  15  teet  thick  at  the  top.  The  founda- 
tion, throughout,  is  solid  granite,  the  remainder  of  compact 
masonry.  At  intervals  of  between  two  and  three  hundred 
yards  towers  rise  up,  25  to  30  feet  high,  and  20  feet  in  di- 
ameter. On  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  are 
masonry  parapets,  to  enable  the  defender  to  pass  unseen  from 
one  tower  to  another.  The  wall  itself  is  carried  from  point 
to  point  in  a perfectly  straight  line,  across  valleys  and  plains 
and  over  hills,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  the  configuration 
of  the  ground,  sometimes  plunging  down  into  abysses  a thou- 
sand feet  deep.  Brooks  and  rivers  are  bridged  over  by  the 
wall,  while  on  both  banks  of  larger  streams  strong  flanking 
towers  are  placed. 

A Peculiar  Sheet  of  Water. 

Lake  'I'ahoe  is  situated  6,220  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  is  twenty-two  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and  twelve 
and  a half  wide,  the  general  contour  being  a parallelogram. 
The  greatest  measured  depth  that  we  have  good  authority  for 
is  1,506  feet.  The  temperature  never  goes  below  39  degrees 
I’ahrenheit,  and  in  summer  never  above  60  unless  it  be  near 
the  shore  in  some  sheltered  cove,  or  where  a stream  of  sun- 
warmed  water  runs  into  it.  At  a depth  .of  500  feet  the  tem- 
perature never  changes,  being  39.]  degress.  This  fact  ac- 
counts for  another — that  of  drowned  persons  never  rising,  the 
water  being  so  cold  that  no  gases  are  generated  ; hence  the 
body  in  time  goes  to  pieces  from  the  action  of  the  water.-  It 
is  as  buoyant  as  any  other  pure  water  at  the  same  altitude, 
there  being  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  readiness  of  the 
hydrometer,  hence  the  statement  that  if  wood  does  not  float 
for  any  time  persons  cannot  swim,  and  the  like  are  fallacies. 
The  air  being  very  light  at  this  elevation  above  the  sea,  ex- 
ercise of  any  kind,  either  on  land  or  water  cannot  be  so  long 
continued  as  in  lower  and  hea-vier  atmospheres. 


Wonders  of  the  Microscope. 

A thousand  wonders  in  nature  are  lost  to  the  human  eye, 
and  only  revealed  to  us  through  the  microscope.  Think  ol 
dividing  a single  spider’s  web  into  a thousand  strands,  or 
counting  the  arteries  and  nerves  in  the  wing  of  a gossamer 
moth.  Yet,  by  the  aid  of  the  powerful  lens  of  a microscope, 
it  is  found  there  are  more  than  4,000  muscles  in  a caterpillar. 
The  eye  of  a drone  contains  14,000  mirrors,  and  the  body  of 
every  spider  is  furnished  with  four  little  lumps,  pierced  with 
tiny  holes,  from  each  of  which  issues  a single  thread ; and 
when  a thousand  of  these  from  each  lump  are  joined  together, 
they  make  the  silk  line  of  which  the  spider  spins  its  web, 
and  which  we  call  a spider’s  thread. 

Spiders  have  been  seen  as  small  as  a grain  of  sand  and 
these  spin  a thread  so  fine  that  it  takes  4.000  of  them  put 
together,  to  equal  in  size  a single  hair.  « 
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Autumn  Woodlands. 

Agaiu  the  hills  and  woodlands  are  array’d 
In  gorgeous  robes  of  every  tint  and  shade, 

Deep  crimson  hues  and  varied  saffron  dyes. 

Whose  mingled  brightness  fascinates  the  eyes. 

A light  haze  nestles  on  the  mountain's  crest, 

And  rests  upon  the  brook’s  scarce  rippling  breast, 
While  over  all  a still  deep  calm  pervades, 

A dreamy  silence  settles  on  the  glades. 

Yet,  brilliant  Autumn  woodlands,  as  we  rove. 

And  wander  listless  'mid  thy  colored  groves. 

Far  different  thoughts  arise  within  our  minds 
Than  those  awaken'd  by  the  spring’s  first  winds. 

When  the  dark  leaves  that  rustle  ’neath  our  feet. 

Burst  forth,  the  kiss  of  vernal  suns  to  meet. 

Then,  with  awakening  nature,  all  was  blythe 
And  gay  and  happy.  Saddened  hearts  repine 
For  the  soft  breeze  that  calls  the  violets  forth. 

And  drives  the  ice-crowned  storm  king  farther  north. 
Now,  though  around  us  rainbow  tints  are  glowing, 

A fairy  grace  to  .sylvan  scenes  bestowing. 

Though  round  our  pathway  mellow’d  sunbeams  play, 
’Tis  but  a halo  hovering  round  decay." 

And  our  hearts  gladden  not ; a low  sai  sigh 
Seems  breath’d  upon  the  soft  gales  wandering  by  ; 

And  something  whispers,  “ This  is  but  a breath. 

An  apathy  preceding  nature’s  death. 

Soon  these  gay  leaves  that  now  so  gorgeous  seem. 

Will  pass  away  as  does  a summer  dream. 

Soon  will  they  lie  with  all  their  brightness  fled 
In  dark  brown  heaps  wither’d  and  straw’d  and  dead.’’ 

Oh ! sear  and  withered  leaves  that  round  us  lie  ! 

Doom’d,  ere  the  others  of  the  race,  to  die  1 
How  brief  a space,  since  all  so  fondly  green. 

Ye  imparted  gladness  to  the  summer  scene ; 

And  swift  wing’d  songsters  ’mid  thy  shades  at  play 
Trill’d  forth  on  every  breeze  their  joyous  lay. 

Now  they  have  fled,  thy  “ feather’d  tenants,”  where, 
Breathing  rich  perfume  on  the  southern  air. 

The  orange  blossoms,  and  the  date  tree’s  flower. 

And  summer  sits  enthroned  in  all  her  power. 

Oh  ! faded  fallen  leaves ! ye  call  to  mind 

The  blighted  hopes  my  heart  had  fondly  shrined, 

I’  The  hopes  that  in  the  springtime  gaily  smiled. 

And  the  midsummer’s  sultry  hours  beguil’d, 

' Delusive  dreams,  too  bright  perhaps  to  last ; 

But  yet  it  costs  a pang  to  know  they’re  past. 

' Yes,  they  like  thee  in  vernal  beauty  glow’d. 

And  a fresh  gladness  to  my  heart  bestow’d  : 

' But  disappointment’s  frost  came  all  to  soon, 

* And  nipp’d  them  ere  they  yet  had  reached  their  bloom, 
t f I watch’d  them  droop,  and  now.  all,  all,  I see 
■ ' Lie  at  my  feet,  dark,  autumn  leaves  ! with  thee. 

I M.  .1.  S.,  Brantford. 

i 
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. MOLLIE’S  TRUST. 

BY  ELSPETH  CRAIG. 

(Continued). 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  weeks  that  followed  were  anxious  and  sorrowful  ones 
for  the  inmates  of  the  little  cottage. 

Lesley  was  still  at  Buxly ; Miss  .'’^anet  had  thought  it 
better  to  keep  her  there,  when  the  news  came  of  Mollie’s 
illness.  She  would  have  had  Bertie  also,  but  the  boy  begged 
so  hard  to  be  permitted  to  remain  at  home,  that  his  leaving- 
was  not  urged,  especially  as  he  was  not  at  all  likely  to  be 
troublesome  ; whereas  Lesley  would  have  been  perpetually 
in  the  way.  Bertie,  indeed,  proved  himself  very  helpful  in 
many  ways  ; he  was  so  careful  and  thoughtful  for  others.  His 
anxiety  for  his  aunt  Mollie,  showed  itself  in  his  pale,  sorrow- 
ful face  and  his  manner,  which  grew  quieter  and  graver 
day  after  day.  But  scarce  any  attention  was  paid  to  the 
silent  boy,  for  everyone  was  occupied  with  Mollie,  wha 
hovered  between  life  and  death  for  six  long  weeks,  during 
which  time  she  was  watched  over  by  Katie  Howard,  Mrs.  Mac- 
ISonald  and  Christie.  Ruth  happened  at  the  time  to  be  away  in 
the  States,  or  she  would,  doubtless,  have  installed  herself  as 
chief  nurse  at  Mollie’s  bedside.  As  it  was,  the  great  part  of 
the  nursing  lay  between  Sybil  and  Christie;  Katie’s  time  was 
so  much  occupied  at  home,  where  a pair  of  sturdy  twin  boys 
had  lately  made  their  appearance. 

Sybil  had  over-ruled  her  husband's  objections  to  her 
acting  as  Mollie’s  nurse,  and  had  asserted  her  intention  of 
caring  for  the  sick  girl  ; and  so  every  day  saw  her  at  the 
cottage ; moving  softly  about  the  sick  room,  orbending  anxi- 
ously and  tenderly  over  the  poor  fever-flushed  face  on  the- 
pillow  listeniing  to  the  pitiful  murmuring  of  delirium  ; and 
again,  going  quietly  to  the  door  to  answer  Bertie’s  low  toned 
enquiries  for  his  aunt. 

At  night  Christie  would  take  her  place  and  Sybil  would 
go  back  to  her  own  home,  tired  and  sick  at  heart,  to  act  the 
part  of  hostess  to  the  men  Arthur  persisted  in  bringing  home 
with  him  now,  almost  every  evening,  utterly  ignoring  the 
fact  of  his  wife  being  worn  out  with  nursing  all  day,  and  pre- 
tending not  to  see  the  strain  she  was  obliged  to  put  upon 
herself  to  keep  up  at  all.  He  grimly  resolved,  that  if  Sybil 
shirked  her  home  duties  during  the  day,  she  should  make  up 
for  it  in  the  evening.  But  at  last  her  over-strained  nerves 
gave  way  altogether,  and  one  evening  when  three  of  Arthur's 
most  particular  friends  were  present,  Mrs.  Macdonald  sud- 
denly burst  into  a fit  of  nervous  weeping  just  as  she  had 
seated  herself  at  the  piano  to  play  and  sing  at  the  reque-t  of 
one  of  the  guests.  Of  course  every  one  in  the  room  w;  s 
struck  with  consternation  at  the  unparall-led  catastrophe. 
Arthur,  though  his  swarthy  face  had  flushed  at  first,  with 
anger  and  mortification,  was  so  conscious  of  its  being  all  his 
own  fault,  that  his  heart  softened  as  he  led  her  from  the 
room,  up  to  her  boudoir,  refusing  to  leave  her  until  she  was 
quite  calm  and  composed  again  ; he  then  returned  to  the 
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drawing-room  and  apologized  to  his  curious  guests,  for  the 
■extraordinary  behaviour  of  the  hostess. 

But  there  is  one,  we  must  not  forget,  who  during  Mollie’s 
long  illness  was  often  at  the  cottage.  This  was  Paul  Halli- 
day.  Not  one  day  had  passed  that  he  did  not  stop  to  enquire 
for  her,  on  his  way  to  business  in  the  morning  and  on  his 
return  in  the  evening.  Sometimes  he  would  go  in  and  talk 
to  Sybil  about  Mollie,  or  if  Sybil  was  too  much  occupied  to 
go  down  stairs,  he  would  sit  in  the  little  dining  room  and 
talk  cheerily  and  hopefully  to  Bertie.  Nor  was  this  all,  for 
he  had  twice  gone  to  Buxly  to  see  little  Lesley  and  cheer  her 
up  with  the  brightest  news  from  home  that  he  could  bring. 
He  would  take  the  child  out  walking  with  him,  through  the 
pretty  lanes  about  the  village  ; where  now  a white  carpet  of 
enow  was  spread  under-foot,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees 
which  almost  met  over-head  were  laden  down  with  the 
weight  of  snow,  and  long,  sharp-pointed  icicles.  As  they 
trudged  along — the  man  and  the  child — hand  in  hand,  he 
dreamed  of  a time  long  past  when  a merry,  high-spirited  boy 
and  a fair,  gentle  little  girl,  very  like  the  one  now  beside 
him,  ran  and  played  day  after  day  through  these  very  lanes 
in  winter  time ; and  in  summer  also  when  their  eager  feet 
pressed  the  green  daisy-gemmed  grass,  and  their  glad  young 
voices  rang  out  upon  the  fragrant  air,  and  the  rustling  leaves 
above  tbeir  heads  seemed  to  laugh  in  very  sympathy  with 
their  child-like  happiness.  Ah  me!  years  had  passed  since 
then  and  the  little  maiden  of  those  days  was  a woman,  the 
merry  boy  a man,  and  both  had  known  sorrow  and  heartache, 
and — ah!  well!  anyway  those  old  childish  days  were  gone 
now.  Nevertheless  they  were  very  sweet  to  remember — 

“ And  in  the  silver  beechwood  where  we  walked  that  day 

The  nine-and-thirty  years  were  a mist  that  rolled  away.” 

Not  that  nine-and-thirty  years  had  rolled  away  since  Paul 
and  Mollie,  as  children,  played  in  the  Buxly  lanes  ; probably 
not  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen,  but  the  quotation  came  in 
aptly  there,  for  verily  to  Paul  Halliday  these  sixteen  years 
were  as  a mist  rolled  away,  so  vividly  did  the  memory  of 
those  childish  days  return  to  him,  as  he  walked  along  the 
old  familiar  ways  with  Mollie’s  little  niece. 

At  last  Mollie  was  pronounced  out  of  danger  by  the  phy- 
sician and  then  the  tedious  process  of  convalescence  began. 
But  with  returning  health  came  also  the  remembrance  of 
Neal’s  death  and  the  thought  of  a lonely,  uncared-for  grave 
in  that  country  which  was  so  very  far  away.  Oh  ! if  she 
could  only  go  there  and  search  for  that  grave  till  she  found 
it,  and  fling  herself  upon  it,  there  to  sob  out  her  grief  and  kiss 
the  cold  sods  that  covered  all  that  remained  ot  her  darling. 
These  were  the  thoughts  that  filled  her  mind  during  the  long 
days  when  she  lay  on  her  bed  too  weak  and  too  miserable  to 
respond  to  the  well-meant  efforts  of  her  friends  to  arouse  her 
by  their  cheerful  conversation  They  knew  that  her  thoughts 
dwelt  almost  entirely  upon  the  subject  of  Neal's  death,  but 
they  did  not  venture  to  speak  to  her  about  it  for  two  reasons 
— first,  because  it  was  their  object  to  divert  her  mind  as  much 
as  possible  from  it,  aid  secondly,  because  she  had  herself 
desired  them  not  to  mention  Neal’s  name  to  her.  It  may 
seem  strange  that  she  should  forbid  the  name  of  the  man  she 
had  so  loved  to  be  uttered  in  her  presence  ; and  yet  was  it 
not  natural  that  she  should  shrink  from  hearing  him  spoken 
of  in  a half-pitying,  half-censuring  manner  by  those  who 
believed  him  guilty  of  a dreadful  crime?  While  she  who 
knew  him  innocent  and  honorable,  was  unable  to  say  a word 
to  exonerate  him  ; and  she  loved  him  so — she  loved  him  so, 
that  it  well-nigh  broke  her  heart  to  listen  to  their  words. 
That  was  whv  she  begged  them  to  keep  silence  on  the  sub- 
ject when  they  would  have  spoken  to  her  in  loving  sympathy 
for  the  pain  she  felt. 

To  Christie  alone  she  sometimes  spoke  of  the  dead  man, 
and  it  did  her  heart  good  to  talk  to  her  simple-minded  ser- 
vant, for  she  knew  that  the  girl’s  faith  in  his  innocence  was 
as  implicit  as  her  own,  though  it  had  been  first  kindled  from 
hers.  And  Christie  to  cheer  her  mistress  would  talk  of  old 
times  at  Buxly  and  of  Mr.  Despard’s  goodness  to  her  family  ; 
of  how,  when  her  father  had  been  ill,  he — Mr.  Despard — 
would  come  in  nearly  every  day  and  read  to  him  or  talk  to 
him,  cheering  him  with  bright,  hopeful  words  ; or  recounting 
some  humorous  story  that  would  make  even  the  sick  man 
laugh.  And  then  he  used  to  be  so  good  to  the  children — 
Christie’s  little  brothers  and  sisters,  taking  them  up  on  his 


knee  and  telling  them  stories ; and  he  often  would  bring 
them  candy  or  fruit  or  toys  when  he  came  to  the  cottage  to 
see  their  sick  father.  So  Christie  would  run  on  and  Mollie 
would  wipe  away  the  tears  that  had  gathered  in  her  eyes  and 
would  say,  with  quivering  lips, 

“ He  was  always  so  good,  Christie,  so  good  and  true  to 
everybody.” 

“ Yes  indeed  Miss  that  he  was ; a real  Christian  gentle- 
man if  ever  there  was  one.” 

It  was  strange  that,  not  once  during  her  long  illness  when 
she  was  delirious,  did  she  betray  the  secret  that  she  had  kept 
tor  over  six  years  and  which  was  known  to  her  and  Neal 
alone.  She  had  talked  incoherently  of  that  summer  at  Buxly  ; 
she  would  call  piteously  upon  him  to  come  to  her  for  her 
heart  was  breaking  for  a sight  of  him  ; then  she  would  mur- 
mur loving,  tender  words  of  farewell,  telling  him  she  would 
trust  him  always — always  whatever  the  world  might  say  of 
him.  Never  once  did  she  mention  Arthur  Macdonald’s 
name.  And  so  Sybil  learned  nothing  of  her  husband’s 
crime  as  she  sat  day  after  day  at  the  bed  side  of  the  raving 
girl. 

It  was  but  a wan,  pale  shadow  of  her  former  self  that  at 
length  crept  back  to  her  old  place  in  the  little  home  There 
was  a deeper  shadow  in  the  dark  eyes,  a sadder  droop  of  the 
sorrowful  mouth,  but  when  hei  old  friends,  Sybil,  Katie, 
Ruth  and  Paul  and  other  and  later  friends  amongst  her 
pupils,  came  about  her,  she  did  her  best  to  be  cheerful  and 
happy ; for  she  was  grateful  for  their  love ; and  besides  it  was 
no  part  of  her  creed  to  let  the  gloom  of  her  own  sorrows  over- 
shadow her  friends. 

When  people  persist  in  bewailing  their  hard  lot  and  pour- 
ing the  story  of  their  woes  into  the  ears  of  the  world  at  large, 
their  sorrows  lose  all  sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  even 
become  objects  of  ridicule  to  some  of  the  less  tolerant  ones. 
And  indeed  what  right  have  wc  to  worr)'  our  friends  continu- 
ally with  lamentations  and  complaints  ov'er  our  hard  lot  in 
life,  or  even  to  meet  their  kind  advances  with  gloom-clouded 
eyes  and  down-drawn  mouth  as  though  it  were  a sin  to  smile 
when  the  heart  is  heavy.  Oh  ! let  us  smile  and  be  bright  and 
show  good  cheer  and  gratitude  to  others  even  though  the 
light  of  our  eyes  and  the  jo}'  of  our  hearts  be  gone  from  us 
forever.  For  if  our  friends  have  not  yet  known  sorrow,  be 
assured  they  will  learn  the  hard  lesson  ere  long  j meanwhile 
be  it  ours  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  make  their  lives  as  happy 
as  possible  before  their  day  of  adversity  comes. 

It  was  toward  the  end  of  February  when  Mollie  again 
resumed  her  lessons.  Lesley  was  home  and  both  children 
were  back  at  school.  Everything  went  on  precisely  as  before 
at  the  cottage,  except  that  Mollie  had  for  the  present  given 
up  her  singing  in  public ; it  was  understood  that  she  had 
lately  lost  a dear  friend  for  whom  she  was  wearing  deep 
mourning  and  that  she  would  not  appear  in  public  again  for 
some  months. 

There  were  moments  when  she  was  tempted  to  despond — 
moments  when  the  vail  she  had  thrown  over  her  sorrows, 
was  torn  aside  and  she  stood  face  to  face  with  the  “ What- 
Might- Have-Been,”  then  the  tears  would  gush  forth  and  the 
tortured  heart  cry  out  in  wild  rebellion  ; and  for  the  time  self 
would  be  paramount.  What  had  she  done,  that  she  should 
be  so  sorely  tried?  she  would  ask  herself.  And  when  she 
looked  forward  to  the  future  it  was  so  blank,  so  unutterably 
desolate  that  she  shudderingly  wished  she  could  die.  Then 
thoughts  would  arise  of  the  two  little  ones,  dependent  upon 
her,  and  she  felt  that  her  life  could  not  be  utterly  dreary 
after  all,  with  their  love  to  cheer  her.  Comforted  by  this 
thought,  and  strengthened  by  earnest  prayer  for  guidance 
and  help,  she  went  on  in  her  patient,  uncomplaining  way, 
sweetly  bearing  the  burden  of  her  cross,  which  was  a heavy 
one  indeed  for  such  young  shoulders.  'Winning  all  hearts  by 
her  gentleness  and  kindness,  she  surely  could  not  say  that 
her  life  was  a loveless  one ; for  her  own  little  ones  adored 
her,  her  pupils  all  loved  her  dearly  and  in  many  a humble 
home,  the  faces  of  the  poor  would  light  up  with  gladness  at 
the  approach  of  one  who  never  failed  to  bring  with  her,  com- 
fort and  brightness  into  their  cramped,  colorless  lives. 

• « * **♦*••• 

As  time  passed  on,  Sybil  Macdonald’s  happiness — or  at 
least  her  peace  of  mind,  for  she  had  never  been,  strictly 
speaking,  happy,  since  her  marriage — vanished  gradually,  but 
surely. 
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Her  husband  grew  more  fractious — more  difficult  to  bear 
with  every  day  ; and  if  she  had  loved  him  less  her  proud 
spirit  wculd  have  rebelled  a dozen  limes  a day.  An  ordinary 
woman  would  have  ceased  long  ago  to  feel  any  remnant  of 
regard  for  him;  would  probably  have  learned  to  despise  him 
and  treat  him  with  disdain  ; or  else  according  to  her  nature, 
would  have  openly  defied  him  and  annoyed  him  by  every 
means  in  her  power.  We  have  seen  wives  acting  in  this 
way  ; and  it  is  truly  a sorrowful  sight  to  witness  when  one 
remembers  the  solemn  and  beautiful  words  of  the  marriage 
service.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  in  how  far  such  conduct  is 
justifiable ; God  alone  will  judge  ; but  I think  a woman  will 
endure  much’ere  she  be  tempted  to  violate  her  marriage  vows. 

Sybil  Macdonald  was  a singular  woman.  Before  her 
marriage  she  had  held  an  idealized  theory  of  love ; with  the 
poet  she  believed  that — 

“They  sin  who  tell  us  love  can  die-” 

Bhe  thought  that  if  ever  she  learned  to  love  with  all  the 
strength  and  depth  of  her  soul,  no  power  on  earth  would  be 
great  enough  to  destroy  her  love;  wounded  it  might  be, 
many  times,  but  it  could  never  die.  For  would  not  the 
blissful  memory  of  the  time  when  first  she  learned  to  care 
for  him,  appeal  to  her  heart?  The  time  when  he  had  been 
all  that  was  chivalrous  and  loverlike  ; when  the  sound  of  his 
approaching  footsteps  had  made  her  heart  flutter  with  a 
strange,  new  joy,  and  the  lingering  pressure  of  his  hand,  the 
low,  caressing  tones  of  his  voice  had  mantled  her  face  and 
brow  with  swift  blushes ! Would  not  all  these  sacred  maiden 
memories  plead  with  the  wife  for  the  husband  who  was  diff- 
erent from  the  lover  of  those  happy  days  ? 

So  Sybil  reasomd,  and  though  she  had  met  with  many 
evidences  to  the  contrary,  still  her  favorite  theory  remained 
unskaken. 

••  It  could  not  have  been  true  love,”  she  would  argue — 
“ They  could  never  have  really  loved  each  other  in  the  first 
place.” 

“That  is  not  love  tliat  alters,  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove.” 

Although  her  view  of  the  matter  may  have  been  an 
idealized  one,  unsuited  to  the  practical  spirit  of  the  age  and 
incompatible  with  the  laws  of  human  nature  ; for  it  would 
be  a degradation  for  some  unhappy  women  to  love  the 
creatures  they  call  their  husbands— yet  leaving  these  extreme 
cases  there  are  others  where  the  man  may  have  done  nothing 
to  render  himself  actually  loathful  in  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  he 
may  be  mean  and  tyrannical,  bad-tempered  and  harsh  to  her 
— he  may  even  have  committed  a crime,  yet  so  long  as  he  has 
kept  himself  above  the  level  of  the  brutes  that  perish,  the 
woman  who  in  the  freshness  of  her  youth  gave  him  the 
whole  treasure  of  her  soul — may  still  cling  to  him,  still  love 
him  with  all  a wife's  devotion,  though  her  belief  in  him  may 
have  vanished  as  completely  as  the  bloom  of  her  girl-hood. 

It  is  only  exceptional  natures,  we  grant,  that  could  endure 
the  torments  and  indignities  of  such  an  unhonored  wife-hood 
and  still  love  on  to  the  end.  To  such  love  we  give  all  honor 
and  reverence,  for  there  is  nothing  like  it  upon  earth — 
nothing.  God  bless  the  women  vyho  thus  love  deathlessly 
on  to  the  bitter  end  ! 

Sybil  Macdonald  was  just  such  a woman.  She  knew 
pretty  well  by  this  time  what  manner  of  man  her  husband 
was ; she  knew  that  in  his  inmost  heart  ho  held  his  honor 
but  lightly  ; she  knew  that  he  was  selfish,  tyrannical,  spend- 
thrift and  utterly  callous  to  the  woes  of  others.  Knowing  all 
this  of  him  she  still  loved  him  dearly,  mourned  over  his 
failings  and  sought  by  every  means  in  her  power  to  lead  him 
to  better  things.  But  if  she  had  discovered  the  dark  secrets 
of  his  past  life ; if  she  had  heard  the  miserable  story  of 
Grace  Uoberts  ; and  learned  of  the  vile  treachery  which  had 
ruined  the  life  of  Neal  Despard  and  blighted  Mollie  Stuart’s 
happy  girl-hood — would  her  affection  for  her  husband  have 
still  endured  ? Who  can  tell  1 

Of  late  too,  a terrible  truth  had  forced  itself  upon  her 
mind,  and  struggle  as  she  would  against  it,  the  conviction 
still  remained — her  husband  was  fast  becoming  an  habitual 
drunkard ! No  no  one  knew  the  indescribable  tortures  the 
proud  woman  suffered  when  this  bitter  knowledge  came  to 
her.  Often  when  she  returned  home  alone  from  some  en- 
tertainment— for  Arthur  frequently  now  objected  to  accom- 


pany her — she  would  pace  up  and  down  the  long  drawing 
room,  with  pale,  anxious  face  and  feverish  eyes  ; to  and  fro, 
to  and  fro,  far  into  the  morning  hours,  waiting  for  her  hus- 
band to  come  home  from  some  mid-night  revel,  much  as 
other  women  in  humbler  homes  wait  night  after  night  with 
sinking  hearts  for  the  return  of  their  husbands.  Sybil’s 
object  in  thus  waiting  up  for  Arthur,  was  to  shield  him  from 
the  idle  gossip  of  the  servants  as  far  as  possible.  But  they 
knew  of  their  master’s  intemperate  habits,  and  freely  dis- 
cussed the  subject  amongst  themselves.  Mrs.  Macdonald 
felt  that  they  knew  all  about  it,  and  a sort  of  shame  took 
hold  of  her  whenever  she  spoke  to  them  ; and  there  was  not 
one  domestic  in  the  house  who  did  not  sincerely  pity  the 
unhappy  mistress. 

Sybil  went  out  into  society  as  much  as  she  had  ever 
done,  and  gave  her  own  entertainments  at  home  in  her  usual 
way  ; but  she  did  it  all  under  protest.  She  knew  that  the 
fashionable  world  was  quite  cognizant  of  her  husband’s  habits ; 
but  she  was  a proud  woman  ; one  who  would  not  bend  an 
inch,  though  she  knew  that  the  world  pitied  her  ; and  her 
dear  five  hundred  friends  commented  upon  her  private  affairs 
and  shook  their  heads  in  disapproval  over  “ that  husband  of 
hers.” 

It  may  readily  be  imagined  that  with  such  a constant 
strain  upon  her  mind  both  at  home  and  in  society  her  health 
would  suffer  in  no  small  degree.  She  grew  thin  ; and  lost 
the  rich  bloom  which  had  formed  one  of  her  chief  attractions, 
and  dark  circles  began  to  appear  underneath  her  eyes  which 
told  of  sleepless  nights,  of  anxious  vigils  and  feverish  tears. 
Her  fiiends  were  shocked  by  the  change  in  her,  and  in- 
treated  her  to  see  a doctor  ; but  she  laughingly  declared  that 
she  was  perfectly  well  and  refused  to  place  herself  under 
medical  care.  Then  when  they  grew  more  solicitous  about 
her,  she  proudly  repelled  them,  and  was  allowed  to  go  her 
way  unmolested. 

Katie  Howard  shook  her  little  dark  head  dolefully  as  she 
talked  with  Tom  about  the  matter  ; of  course  she,  as  well  as 
everyone  else  knew  the  reason  of  Sybil’s  altered  looks. 

“ Ohl  Tom  darling  is  it  not  sad?  I cannot  bear  to  be  so 
happy  while  she  is  wretched  ; it  nearly  breaks  my  heart  to 
look  at  her  poor  white  face,  so  changed  as  it  is.  Ugh  I how 
I hate  that  husband  of  hers  !”  and  the  small  matron  would 
clench  her  little  hand  and  stamp  her  foot  with  energetic  em- 
phasis. If  wishes  were  thunderbolts  Arthur  Macdonald  would 
have  been  annihilated  long  ei-e  this. 

“ I am  awfuTy  sorry  for  Mrs.  Macdonald,  but  you  know 
my  dear  Kate,  she  married  Macdonald  with  her  eyes  open  ; 
she  was  warned  repeatedly  as  to  his  character  but — being  a 
woman  she  naturally  chose  her  own  way.  However  she  is  a 
proud  woman  and  will  not  give  in  a jot,  or  I am  much 
mistaken.”  But  Tom’s  practical  view  of  the  matter  did  not 
comfort  his  tender-hearted  little  wife  ; who  shed  many  quiet 
tears  on  the  unconscious  faces  of  the  twins  as  they  lay  upon 
her  lap.  “ He  is  a bad  man,  and  I would  not  wonder  at  any 
thing  be  might  do,”  she  murmured  to  herself,  as  she  rocked 
the  babies  to  sleep.  And  yet  Katie  Howard,  a day  is  coming 
and  is  not  far  distant,  when  those  brown  eyes  of  yours  will 
dilate  with  horror  and  astonishment  at  something  this  man 
did.  But  how  had  Arthur  Macdonald  fallen  so  low  in  the 
eyes  of  his  fellow  men?  he  had  never,  it  is  true,  been  re- 
garded as  a good  man;  all  the  little  world  of  fashion  in 
which  he  lived  knew  that  he  had  led  a wild,  dissipated  life 
prior  to  his  marriage  ; but  a young  man  with  no  home  ties 
whatever,  is  forgiven  much  that  the  world  would  never  over- 
look in  a married  man.  So  when  Arthur  made  Sybil  0 Brien 
his  wife  and — outwardly — reformed  his  habits,  the  world  for- 
got his  past,  and  with  many  approving  pats  on  the  back 
welcomed  him  into  the  ranks  of  respectable  married  men. 
Hitherto  he  had  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  good  opinion  of 
that  world,  and  was  indeed,  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  a 
model  husband.  Why  then  was  it,  that  he  had  cast  oft  all 
at  once,  every  restraint ; and  entered  upon  a course  of  reck- 
less dissipation,  till  his  hand  was  never  steady,  and  the  fever- 
ish flush  of  the  drunkard  never  left  his  sunken  cheeks  ; till 
good  and  honorable  men  passed  him  in  the  street  with  a cool 
nod  of  recognition,  and  when  he  had  passed,  shruggej}  their 
shoulders  and  thought  pityingly  of  his  lovely  wife?  Indeed 
if  it  had  not  been  for  her,  many  of  his  old  acquaintances 
would  have  dropped  him  ; but  for  her  .sake,  they  shook  hands 
with  him,  eat  at  his  table,  and  in  return  invited  him  to  their 
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homes  ; bringing  him  in  amongst  their  wives  and  daughters 
as  they  would  never  have  dreamed  of  doing  had  he  been 
other  than  Sybil’s  husband  Flow  had  all  this  come  about? 
Had  not  the  death  of  Neal  Despard  released  him  from  all 
tear  of  an  ignominious  exposure  ? True ; but  it  had  not 
secured  him  from  the  pitiless  clamourings  of  conscience  or 
the  Nemesis  of  an  undying  remorse.  Yes  ! After  that  first, 
brief  exultation  at  his  safety  ; conscience  awoke  and  refused  to 
be  lulled  to  sleep  again  ; remorse  had  sprung  up  again  with 
renewed  vigor  and  ever  shrieked  into  his  cars  the  name  of 
the  man  he  had  wronged.  Go  where  he  would  the  dead  face 
of  Neal  Despard  haunted  him  ; when  he  sat  at  his  own  table 
and  by  his  own  hearth,  or  in  crowded  ball  rooms  and  theatres 
that  ghastly  face  would  loom  up  before  him  and  gaze  at  him 
with  reproachful  eyes  that  nearly  drove  him  frantic.  He 
dreamed  such  horrible  dreams,  that,  awaking  with  a gasping 
cry  upon  his  lips,  he  would  creep  stealthily  from  his  bed  so 
as  not  to  disturb  his  sleeping  wife,  and  going  down  to  the 
dining  room,  in  the  dead  of  night,  or  in  the  gray  dawn  of 
morning,  would  drink  glass  after  glass  of  raw  brandy.  Thus 
like  many  a one  before  him  he  had  sought  the  oblivion  of 
drink  in  which  to  drown  his  care  and  remorse.  He  very  soon 
became  utterly  dependent  upon  this  fatal  means  of  forgetful- 
ness ; it  was  only  when  under  the  influence  of  liquor  that  the 
memory  of  the  past  ceased  to  haunt  him  ; as  soon  as  the 
fumes  of  drink  cleared  away  from  his  brain,  it  would  rush 
hack  upon  him,  mocking  him  into  madness.  Sometimes 
the  face  of  Grace  Roberts  would  haunt  his  mind ; white  and 
haggard,  with  gleaming  eyes  and  pale  compressed  lips,  as  he 
had  seen  her  that  summer  day  at  Buxly. 

There  are  those  who  will  doubtless  laugh  to  scorn  the 
idea  that  any  man  wicked  enough  to  commit  such  crimes 
as  those  of  which  Arthur  Macdonald  was  guilty,  could  be 
capable  of  so  terrible  a remorse.  But  if  they  take  into  con- 
sideration the  nature  of  the  man,  it  will  not  seem  at  all  im- 
possible. Weak  and  unstable  as  water,  selfishly  impulsive, 
quick-tempered  and  imperious  ; he  had  not  one  single  solid 
principle  to  guide  him.  Honor,  as  honor  was  to  him  the 
merest  trifle  ; but  he  knew  that  without  it  society  would 
surely  shun  him  and  this  fact  alone  restrained  him,  when  he 
would  have  given  full  sway  to  his  passions.  Many  such  as 
he  have  weakly  and  helplessly  allowed  themselves  to  be 
drawn  into  the  meshes  of  sin,  and  then  seized  with  fearful 
remorse,  have  been  goaded  and  driven  relentlessly  on  by  that 
same  remorse  deeper  and  deeper  into  crime  until  there  was 
left  no  way  of  extrication,  and  they  have  been  doomed  to  go 
sinning  to  the  very  end. 

All  Arthur  Macdonald’s  crimes  had  resulted  from  this 
fatal  weakness  and  selfishness  of  his  character.  Some  men 
seem  to  have  been  born  possessed  of  the  demon  of  hate 
against  their  fellow  creatures,  and  against  all'  laws  of  honor 
and  morality  ; but  he  was  not  one  of  these.  He  had  never 
had  any  wish  or  intention  to  outrage  the  laws  of  his  God  or 
his  country,  and  y^et  in  his  desire  for  self-gratification  he  had 
done  both. 

When  he  first  met  pretty,  innocent  Grace  Roberts,  he  no 
more  dreamed  of  injuring  her  than  of  blowing  out  his  own 
brains.  She  was  farmer  Robert’s  only  child,  a bright,  win- 
some girl  of  seventeen,  the  pride  and  joy  of  her  parents’ 
hearts,  and  the  sunlight  of  the  old  farm-house.  Her  sweet, 
charming  face  took  the  fancy  of  the  young  stranger  in  the 
village  and  he  wooed  her  with  all  the  chivalrous,  courtly 
grace  at  his  command ; she,  girl-like  gave  her  heart  unques- 
tioningly  to  her  handsome  young  suitor,  who  in  her  simple 
eyes  was  a king  among  the  rough,  honest  country  lads  around. 
It  is  only  just  to  say  that,  at  this  time  he  meant  well  by  the 
girl ; he  honestly  meant  that  she  should  be  his  wife  ; he 
asked  the  farmer  for  his  daughter  and  was  refused  and  per- 
emptorily forbidden  to  see  her  again.  However,  the  young 
people  contrived  to  meet  again  and  he  persuaded  the  simple, 
loving  girl  to  fly  with  him,  and  she  yielded  and  went  with 
him,  leaving  behind  her  two  broken  hearts  and  a sorrow- 
darkened  home.  He  took  her  to  the  city,  but  he  never  mar- 
ried her  ; day  by  day  he  made  her  fresh  promises  which  were 
never  kept;  he  hone.tly  meant  even  then  to  make  her 
his  wife  but  for  various  reasons  he  delayed  doing  so.  And 
then — Ah  well ! ’tis  the  old  s;ory,  he  grew  tired  of  her;  her 
tears  and  entreaties  and  endless  reproaches  wearied  him  ; 
anxiety  and  vain  regret  made  inroads  on  her  beauty,  and  it 
came  to  pass  that  his  love  for  her  died  slowly  but  all  too 


surely.  Still  he  never  owned  to  himself  that  he  had  given 
up  all  idea  of  marrying  her;  he  still  said  to  himself 
“some  day.”  It  was  only  when  he  met  Sybil  O'Brien  that 
he  cast  from  him  once  and  for  all  the  idea  of  righting  Grace 
Roberts.  We  know  the  rest ; how,  to  obtain  Grace’s  silence 
he  bought  her  off  with  the  money  stolen  from  the  Bank.  And 
for  this  crime  Neal  Despard  had  suffered.  Macdonald  was 
thunder  struck  when  informed  that  he  had  confessed  himself 
guilty  of  the  theft.  He — .Arthur — had  calculated  upon  the 
accusation  being  made  against  Despard  for  he  was  the  only 
clerk  in  the  Bank  who  had  access  to  the  safe ; but  he  had 
never  dreamed  that  he  would  own  to  a crime  of  which  he 
was  perfectly  innocent.  At  first  Arthur  could  not  make  it 
out,  but  presently  the  light  burst  in  upon  him  ; he  knew  that 
Neal  had  been  an  old  lover  of  his  wife’s  and  he  guessed  that 
it  was  for  her  sake  he  thus  elected  to  bear  the  burden  of 
another’s  sin.  His  suspicions  were  correct,  as  the  reader 
knows. 

But  in  one  conclusion  to  which  he  came,  he  was  utterly 
wrong.  He  supposed  that,  since  Despard  still  cared  suffi.i- 
ently  for  his  wife,  to  give  up  Mollie  for  her  sake  he  could 
never  have  really  loved  the  latter,  but  meditated  marriage 
with  her  simply  as  a means  of  pecuniary  gain.  Knowing 
nothing  of  the  sacred  promise  made  to  Alice  on  her  death- 
bed, Arthur  concluded  that  love  for  Sybil  alone  prompted 
Neal’s  actions;  his  jealousy  was  thus  aroused  and  he  in- 
wardly congratulated  himself  on  the  fact  that  his  wife's  old 
lover  was  likely  to  be  located  at  a safe  distance  for  some  time 
to  come.  He  was  careful  however  to  hide  from  Sybil  his  real 
feelings  on  the  subject  of  Neal  Despard,  for  unprincipled  as 
he  was,  he  instinctively  felt  that  it  would  be  offering  an 
insult  to  her  to  show  jealousy  of  her  old  lover.  One  thing 
he  resolved,  namely;  that  no  word  from  him  would  ever 
recall  the  exiled  man  to  his  home.  Ah  ! Arthur  Macdonald, 
but  a day  of  reckoning  must  come  to  each  one  of  us,  and 
yours  is  coming  swiftly  and  with  awful  certainty. 

( To  he  Continued.) 
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At  Long  Branch. 

The  waltzes  were  over  at  Leland’s, 

And  I stood  by  my  chaperon’s  chair. 

Where  the  breeze  coming  in  from  the  ocean 
•lust  toyed  with  the  bang  of  my  hair. 

.And  if  ever  a mortal  was  thankful. 

It  was  I that  the  window  was  there. 

For  I own  to  you,  Nell,  I was  choking. 

And  it  seemed  like  the  moment  of  doom  ; 

I had  spied  him,  my  faithless  Tom  Hawley, 
Making  love — don’t  you  think  ! — and  to  whom 
But  the  heiress  of  Pillpatent’s  millions, 

And  the  vulgarest  thing  in  the  room. 

Now  Tom,  as  you  know,  is  too  handsome 
For  anything  under  the  sun — 

Yes,  I honestly  own  I had  flirted. 

But  only  a little,  in -fun, — 

And  ’twas  clear  she  was  trying  to  catch  hinty 
If  the  thing  could  be  possibly  done. 

I felt  in  my  bones  ’twas  all  over, — 

The  cottage,  and  Thomas,  and  bliss, — 

For  of  course  ’twas  a grand  speculation 
AVhich  a fellow  like  Tom  wouldn't  miss. 

But  to  think  after  all  his  palaver. 

That  he  ever  could  snub  me  like  this. 

I cannot  describe  my  emotions. 

But  it  gave  my  poor  heart-strings  a tug ; 

Then  I saw  my  old  chaperon  simper. 

And  up  to  me  whom  should  she  lug 
But  that  great  millionaire  from  Nevada 
Whose  head  is  as  bald  as  a jug. 

The  occasion,  you  know,  proves  the  hero. 

And  it  came  to  me  just  like  a flash  : 

He’s  been  dangling  around  all  the  season. 
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Yes,  of  course  it  was  dreadfully  rash 
But  I just  thought  I'd  s/iow  Mr.  Thomas 
How  to  play,  if  the  game  was  for  cash. 

“ 'V\'ould  I walk  on  the  breezy  veranda 

“ 0,  thank  you  ” — now,  Nell,  you  can  guess 

How  it  all  came  around,  and  imagine 

That  moment  of  choking  distress 

When  I said,  seeing  Tom  through  the  window, 

“ Indeed,  sir,  you — that  is — why — yes." 

ijo  it's  all  coming  oil  in  October  ; 

I am  having  my  trosseau  from  Worth. 

He  is  nice,  Nell,  and  perfectly  solid. 

And  a man  of  respectable  birth  ; 

But,  somehow — that  is — well  I don't  know — 
I'm  the  wretchedest  girl  upon  earth. 

— S . :''7i  Monthly. 


“ CHARGE  IT.” 

*•  1 wish  I had  some  money,"  said  Harry  Morrel,  in  a 
■wistful  way. 

“ What  could  you  do  with  it '?" 

“ Oil,  spend  it.  I'd  buy  taffy,  or  something  else  may  he. 
Why  can't  I have  some  pennies  every  week  ? Don’t  you 
know  Charles  Durkee  does?  Couldn’t  I have  two?” 

“ That  dosn't  seem  unreasonable  for  a beginning,”  said 
Mrs  Morrel.  “ Will  you  be  contented  with  two,  though  ?’’ 

“•  Yes  indeed,"  Harry  answered,  beginning  to  jump  up  and 
down.  "Because  often  I go  a week  and  don’t  have  one. 
Uule.-is  you  meant  to  give  me  more,”  he  added,  hastily  ; » I’d 
like  to  liave  three. 

“Very  well,  you  shall  have  three.  Y 3U  love  to  share 
everything  too  well  to  run'any  risk  of  making  yourself  sick 
with  what  is  left.  I'll  give  them  to  you  now,  only  remember 
that  it  i.s  only  three  a week,  and  that  you  must  plan  how 
to  do  the  most  with  them." 

“ Oh.  you  loveliest  mamma  !”  Harry  said,  with  a choking 
hug,  and  then  ran  down  to  tell  grandfather  of  his  good  for- 
tune. 

The  next  morning  Harry  called  at  Bob  Field’s  little  store 
near  the  school  house,  and,  after  a great  deal  of  thinking,  de- 
cided upon  the  purchase  ot  a stick  of  wintergreen  cand}'. 
The  stick  seemed  so  small  that  he  hesitated,  and  Bob  said  : 

“ Well  ? You  want  something  else?” 

“ ri!  take  half  a cent’s  worth  of  peanuts  and  half  a cent's 
worth  of  raisins,"  Harry  said,  putting  the  other  penny  at  the 
very  bottom  of  his  pocket.  It  never  would  do  to  spend  all 
three  the  first  day. 

“That  ain’t  no  way  to  trade,”  said  Bob  ; “ I don't  do  busi- 
ness that  way." 

“ Then  I’ll  have  all  peanuts,'’  Harry  said,  so  cheerfully 
that  Bob  changed  his  mind,  and  counted  out  thirteen  peanuts 
and  four  raisins. 

“Just  for  once,’'  he  growled  ; “and  don't  you  let  on.” 

Like  other  people  before  and  since,  as  time  went  on,  Harry' 
found  it  difficult  to  live  within  his  income.  “ Treating  ” was 
so  pleasant,  and  three  cents  did  so  little  toward  it.  Harry' 
longed  for  more,  hut  a way  came  out  one  day  to  him  as  he 
went  with  grandfather  i ito  the  grocery. 

"Charge  it  on  my  bill,”  said  Mr.  Burton,  as  he  went  out. 
" Chaige  it,"  repeated  Harry'  climbing  into  the  buggy'. 
>■  Ynii  always  say  that,  grandfather." 

“ Ne  t always,”  said  Mr.  Burton  ; “ for  I pay  the  bill  once  a 
moutli.  Charging  means  that  he  writes  in  his  books  what  I 
owe  him  until  I am  ready  to  pay.  It  is  more  convenient, 
be  ause  sometimes  I have  not  the  money  with  me  ; but  it 
is  generally  best  to  pay  as  you  go.” 

Harry  sat  quite  still.  Why  should  he  not  have  a bill  and 
let  Bob  “ charge  it?  ’ Grandfather  often  gave  him  pennies, 
and  he  could  save  them  and  pay  all  at  once.  He  would  tell 
mamma  the  moment  he  got  home.  No,  he  wouldn’t  either. 
He'd  try  it  first  and  see  how  it  seemed,  and  then  tell  her. 

Harry  might  have  known-  there  was  something  not  quite 
right  when  he  was  not  quite  willing  to  go  at  once  to  her,  but 
kept  slill,  thinking  he  would  call  it  a secret  and  enjoy  telling 
it  after  a while.  So  next  morning  he  went  into  Bob’s  and 
looked  about.  Fresh  dates,  altogether  too  good  to  do  with- 
out, were  in  the  window,  and  he  said  at  once  : 


“ Five  cents’  worth  o’  dates,  Bob,”  adding  as  he  took  the 
sticky  little  bundle,  “you  may  charge  ’em.  Bob.  I have’nt 
any  pennies  this  morning.” 

Bob  looked  doubtful  a moment.  Then,  sure  that  Mr. 
Burton  would  pay  said,  “ All  right,”  and  Harry  ran  off. 

That  very  evening  Uncle  John  drove  over  from  Cornish 
and  gave  Harry  afive-cent  piece,  and  the  small  debtor,  who 
had  been  a great  deal  worried  through  the  day  over  his  morn- 
ing’s work,  went  to  b d happy.  Bob  was  paid  next  day  and 
more  dates  bought,  and  then,  seeing  some  fresh  lemon  drops, 
one  cent  over  was  charged  on  Bob’s  slate. 

So  it  went  on.  The  bill  grew  slowly  but  surely.  Harry 
sometimes  catching  up,  but  oftener  not,  and  hardly  realizing 
how  surely,  until  one  morning  Bob,  with  a very  sober  face, 
handed  over  a dirty  slip  of  paper. 

“ I can’t  read  writing,”  said  Harry,  uneasily.  “ What  is  it  ?” 
“ It’s  3'our  bill,  boy.  High  time  you  paid  up  !” 

“ How  much  is  it  ?'’  asked  Harry,  faintly. 

“ Twenty-eight  cents,  and  you’d  better  pay  to-day,  be- 
cause I want  all  the  money  I can  get  in.” 

“Well  I’ll  pay  j'ou  pretty  soon,'’  Harry  said  slowly,  but 
his  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  turned  away  and  walked 
down  the  road 

“ He’s  a plucky  on  said  old  Bob  to  himself.  “ He  hasn’t 
got  a cent,  but  he  wouldn’t  let  on  if  he  was  flogged  to  make 
him.  I wonder  what  he’ll  do  about  it.  ’ 

Harr}'  walked  on  until  he  came  to  the  wood- path,  into 
which  he  turned,  and  went  on  till  he  came  to  an  old  log  near 
a spring,  over  which  grew  a clump  of  alders.  He  sat  down 
here  and  began  to  think.  Twenty-eight  cents!  What  would 
his  mother  say,  and  grandfather,  too  ? How  long  would  it 
take  to  pay  at  three  cents  a week  ? Harry  thought  it  out 
slowly.  Nine  weeks  and  a little  bit  of  another  ! Would  old 
Bob  wait  ? The  school  bell  was  ringing,  but  he  could  not  go 
there.  How  was  he  to  learn  a spelling  lesson  or  a table  when 
over  and  over  in  his  head,  seeming  to  say  itself,  he  heard : 
“ Twenty-eight  cents  I Twenty-eight  cents!” 

“ I hate  an  allowance ! I hate  it !”  Harry  said  passion- 
ately, throwing  himself  on  the  ground  and  beginning  to  cry. 
“ I wish  I hadn’t  ever  had  one  ! What  shall  I do 0 dear, 
what  shall  I do  ? ” 

Down  the  wood  path  came  a tall  figure,  with  hands  clasp- 
ed behind  and  bent  head.  It  was  Mr.  Osgood,  the  village 
minister,  who  very  often  walked  here,  and  who  stopped  now 
in  surprise  as  the  sound  of  sobs  fell  on  his  ear.  He  looked 
for  a moment,  then  went  on  softly,  sat  down  on  the  log,  and 
said:  “Harry!” 

Harry  sprang  up  with  a cry.  Then  seeing  who  it  was, 
ran  right  into  the  kind  arms  he  had  known  ever  since  his 
babyhood,  and  sobbed  as  if  his  heart  would  break.  Mi'. 
Osgood  waited  until  he  was  quieter,  then  said  gently  : 

“ Now,  Harry,  boy,  wbat  is  it  all  about?'’ 

“ I hate  my  allowance  ! I don't  want  to  have  an  income ! ” 
began  Harry,  incoherently.  “ I’m  in  debt  awfully.  I never 
can  pay  it.  not  until  nine  weeks  and  a day,  and  Bob  ’ll  put 
me  in  prison,  may  be.  What  shall  I do  ?” 

Little  by  little  the  privately  much  astonished  Mr.  Osgood 
heard  the  whole  story,  and  smiling  in  spite  of  himself,  as 
Harry  looked  up  pitifully,  said  ; 

There  are  two  things  to  be  done;  it  seems.  First  to  tell 
mamma  ; then  to  think  of  some  way  of  earning  money  to  pay 
the  debt.’' 

“ Then  you  don’t  believe  Bob  will  want  to  put  me  in 
prison?”  Harry  said. 

“Not  at  all.  But  you  must  pay  him  just  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, and  I think  I know  a way.  We  will  go  and  see  what 
mamma  thinks  of  it.  On  the  whole,  Harry,  I’m  rather  glad 
you  had  this  trouble.” 

“Glad?”  repeated  Harry.  “ How  could  you  be?” 

“ Because  I think  you  will  hardly  want  to  run  in  debt 
to  anybody  again.  To  do  it  when  you  don’t  know  anyway 
of  paying  is  almost  as  bad  as  stealing,  though  I know  very 
few  people  who  think  so.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  Mrs.  Morrell  looked  up  in  surprise  as 
she  saw  Mr.  Osgood  and  Harry  coming  up  the  steps.  Harry 
told  his  story  in  a very  low  voice  and  with  a very  red  face, 
while  Mr.  Osgood  walked  around  the  garden  with  grandfather, 
coming  back  when  the  confession  was  ended. 

“ I am  v'ery  glad  it  is  no  worse,”  mamma  said.  “ Earning 
the  money  to  pay  your  debt  will  be  the  only  punishment  you 
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will  need,  and  I shall  be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Osgood  shows  you 
a way.” 

“ It  is  hard  work  Harry.  Back-breaking  work,  for  my  back, 
at  least,”  Mr.  Osgood  said.  '•  My  little  onion  bed  is  full  of 
weeds,  and  if  you  can  pull  them  all  out  you  will  earn  your 
twenty-eight  cents  very  honestly.  Are  you  willing  to  come 
a little  while  every  day  until  it  is  done.” 

“ Indeed  I am.”  Harry  said,  gratefully.  “I’m  glad  I’ve 
got  the  chance.” 

So,  for  several  days,  Harry  went  down  every  afternoon 
weeding  a row  each  time.  It  was  hot,  hard,  tiresome  work, 
but  he  persevered,  and  in  time  had  finished  the  four  long 
rows,  one  a day  being  all  that  Mr.  Osgood  thought  it  well  for 
for  so  small  a boy  to  do.  Seven  cents  a row,  and  four  rows, 
fixed  four  times  seven  once  for  all  in  Harry’s  mind,  and  the 
afternoon  when  he  walked  home  with  twenty-eight  bright 
pennies,  jingling  them  all  the  way,  was  one  of  the  proudest 
of  his  life. 

“ You  have  earned  more  than  twenty-eight  cents,”  said 
mamma,  as  she  counted  the  shining  pile.  “Much  more  than 
you  would  understand  if  I told  you  now.  Patience  and  per- 
severance and  honor  more  than  I was  sure  my  little  boy  had. 
Now  you  want  to  pay  Bob  ; and  then  I think  you  will  be 
happier  than  you  have  been  for  a long  time.” 

Harry  ran  off,  and  burst  into  Bob’s  quarters  with  a sort  of 
war-whoop,  which  brought  out  the  owner  at  once. 

“ Here’s  your  money,”  said  Harry,  putting  down  the  pen- 
nies with  such  energy  that  some  rolled  on  the  floor. 

“ Your  ma  gave  it  to  you  ?”  said  Bob,  “ or  your  grandfather, 
may  be  ?” 

“No  they  did’nt ; I earned  it,”  said  Harry,  and  that  was  all 
Bob  could  ever  make  him  tell.  So  the  trouble  ended  for  that 
time ; and  if  Harry  was  ever  tempted  to  say  “ charge  it  ” at 
anytime;  he  remembered  that  half-hour  in  the  wood,  and  the 
long  rows  of  onions,  and  marched  away  from  temptation  as 
fast  as  possible. — Christian  Index. 


Woman  the  Queen  of  Home. 

There  is  probably  not  an  unperverted  man  or  woman 
living,  who  does  not  feel  that  the  sweetest  consolations  and 
the  best  rewards  of  life  are  found  in  the  loves  and  delights 
of  home.  There  are  very  few  who  do  not  feel  themselves 
indebted  to  the  influences  that  clustered  around  their  cradles 
for  whatever  good  there  may  be  in  their  characters  and  con- 
dition. Home  based  upon  Christian  marriage,  is  so  evident 
an  institution  of  God,  that  a man  must  become  profane  be- 
fore he  can  deny  it.  Wherever  it  is  pure  and  true  to  the 
Christian  idea,  there  lives  an  institution  conservative  of  all 
the  noblest  instincts  of  society. 

Of  this  realm  woman  is  the  queen.  It  takes  the  cue  and 
hue  from  her.  If  she  is  in  the  best  sense  womanly — if  she  is 
true  and  tender,  loving  and  heroic,  patient  and  self-devoted — 
she  consciously  and  unconsciously  organizes  and  puts  in 
operation  a set  of  influences  that  do  more  to  mould  the 
destiny  of  the  nation  than  any  man,  uncrowned  by  power  of 
eloquence,  can  possibly  effect. 

The  men  of  the  nation  are  what  mothers  make  them,  as  a 
rule ; and  the  voice  that  those  men  speak  in  the  expression 
of  power,  is  the  voice  of  the  woman  who  bore  and  bred  them. 
There  can  be  no  substitute  for  milk.  There  is  no  other  sub- 
stitute for  this.  There  is  no  other  possible  way  in  which 
the  woman  of  the  nation  can  organize  their  influence  and 
power  that  will  tell  so  beneficially  upon  Society  and  State. — 
Scribner. 


Are  Rich  Men  Happy  ? 

On  one  of  the  last  days  of  his  earthly  existence  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, the  late  Baltimore  millionaire  called  his  devoted  gar- 
dener to  him  and  said  : “ I am  beginning  to  hate  this  place- 
because  it  does  not  bring  in  money.  I hate  everything  that 
does  not  bring  in  money.  Did  you  ever  teed  hogs  ? Have 
you  not  observed  that  the  strong  animals  bear  away  the  ears 
of  corn,  and  that  the  weaker  ones  pursue  them  squealingly, 
in  hopes  that  all  or  some  of  the  treasures  will  be  lost  or 
dropped  ?”  The  gardener  replied  that  the  sketch  was  a true 
one.  “ Well,  then,”  said  Mr.  Hopkins,  “ I am  that  strong 
hog.  I have  that  big  ear  of  corn,  and  every  piggish  rascal  in 
Baltimore  is  intent  upon  stealing  it  or  wresting  it  from  me. 
Sir,”  he  said,  turning  brusquely  to  the  gardener.  “ do  you 


think  a very  rich  man  is  happy  .?”  The  gardener  answered : 
“ The  extreme  of  poverty  is  a sad  thing.  The  extreme  of 
wealth,  no  doubt,  bears  with  it  many  tribulations.”  Mr. 
Hopkins  rejoined  : “You  are  right,  my  friend ; next  to  the 

hell  of  being  utterly  bereft  of  money  is  the  purgatory  of 
possessing  a vast  amount  of  it.  I have  a mission,  and  under 
its  shadow  I have  accumulated  wealth,  but  not  happiness.” 


Dr.  Schliemann’s  Courtship. 

Dr.  Schliemann’s  description  of  his  courtship  of  his  wife  is 
an  interesting  one.  “ It  is  now  twelve  years,  ’ he  says,  “ since 
I met  her  in  the  house  of  her  parents  in  Athens.  It  was  Sat- 
urday. In  the  course  of  the  conversation  I made  an  aston- 
ishing discovery.  The  young  18-year-old  girl,  as  the  talk 
turned  upon  the  Iliad,  recited  to  me  a long  piece  from  that 
work  with  literal  accuracy.  We  were  soon  absorbed  in  the 
subject,  and  on  the  same  day  I was  able  to  tell  her,  ‘ Next 
Thursday  will  be  our  wedding  day.’  And  Thursday  was  our 
wedding  day,  for  important  business  called  me  at  once  to 
Paris.  We  made  our  wedding  tour  thither.  Then  came  the 
time  for  learning.  I recited  Homer  to  her,  and  she  repeated 
it  after  me.  During  our  married  life  we  have  not  had  a single 
falling  out — not  even  over  Agamemnon  and  his  sister.  The 
only  dispute  we  ever  had  was  when  we  had  different  ideas 
about  the  rendering  of  a passage  in  Homer.” 


A Beautiful  Incident. 

In  the  Cathedral  at  Limerick  there  hangs  a chime  of 
bells,  which  were  cast  in  Italy  by  an  enthusiast  in  his  trade, 
who  fixed  his  home  near  the  monastery  where  they  first  hung, 
that  he  might  daily  enjoy  their  sweet  and  solemn  music.  In 
some  political  revolution  the  bells  were  taken  away  to  some 
distant  land,  and  the  maker  himself  became  a refugee  and 
exile.  His  wanderings  brought  Him,  after  many  years,  to 
Ireland.  On  a calm  and  beautiful  evening,  as  the  vessel 
which  bore  him  floated  on  the  placid  bosom  of  the  Shannon, 
suddenly  the  evening  chimes  pealed  from  the  Cathedral 
towers. 

His  practical  ear  caught  the  sweet  sound,  and  he  knew 
that  his  lost  treasures  were  fo”nd.  His  early  home,  his  old 
friends,  his  beloved  native  land,  all  the  best  associates  of  his 
life,  were  in  those  sounds.  He  laid  himself  back  in  the  boat, 
crossed  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  listened  to  the  music. 
The  boat  reached  the  wharf,  but  slill  he  lay  there  silent  and 
motionless.  They  spoke  to  him,  bnt  he  did  not  answer. 
They  went  to  him,  but  his  spirit  had  fled.  The  tide  of  mem- 
ories that  came  vibrating  through  his  heart  at  that  well- 
known  chime  had  snapped  its  strings  ! 


The  Biter  Bit.  • 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  “ biter  bit”  came  to  our 
knowledge  the  other  day.  An  attorney  to  whom  a somewhat 
impecunious  client  had  given  a check  for  one  hundred  pounds 
in  part  payment  of  his  bill  of  costs  presented  the  cheque 
several  times,  but  always  with  the  same  result,  the  bank 
clerk  marking  “ N.  S.” — not  sufficient — in  the  corner.  Almost 
without  hope,  the  attorney  presented  it  yet  once  more,  ob- 
serving to  the  clerk  as  he  did  so,  “ The  same  old  tale,  I sup- 
pose !”  The  clerk  looked  over  the  client’s  account,  and,  hav- 
ing added  up  the  total  to  his  credit,  remarked  quite  uncon- 
sciously, “ Ninety-eight  pounds — only  two  pounds  short.” 
Suddenly  a happy  thought  struck  the  sharp  attorney ; he 
would  pay  in  two  pounds  of  his  own  money  to  the  credit  of 
his  client,  and  immediately  present  his  cheque,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  which  there  would  then  be  suftieient  funds.  Unfor- 
tunately he  had  not  the  money  in  his  pocket.  He  rushed 
back  to  his  office,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  reappeared  at 
the  bank,  and,  to  make  his  assurance  doubly  sure,  paid  in 
five  pounds  to  the  credit  of  his  client's  account,  and  thert 
triumphantly  presented  his  cheque  of  one  hundred  pounds 
for  payment.  What  was  his  dismay  when  the  clerk  returned 
it  as  before,  marked  “ N.  S.”  “ Why,  you  told  me  he  had 

ninety-eight  pounds  to  his  credit,”  cried  he ; “ and  since 
that  I have  paid  in  five  pounds  more  !”  “ True,”  replied  the 

clerk  ; “ but  since  you  left  Mr. ” — mentioning  the  client’s 

name — “ has  been  here  and  drawn  out  all  that  was  standing 
to  his  credit.” 
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At  the  Last. 

The  seas  are  quiet  when  the  winds  give  o’er  ; 

So  calm  are  we  when  passions  are  no  more, 

For  then  we  know  how  vain  it  was  to  boast’ 

Of  fleeting  things  too  certain  to  be  lost. 

Clouds  of  aflection  from  our  younger  eyes 
Conceal  tha^  emptiness  which  age  descries, 

The  soul’s  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed. 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  time  has  made. 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become. 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home. 

Leaving  the  old,  both  worlds  at  once  they  view. 

That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

— Edmund  Waller. 


Anecdote  of  John  Hopkins. 

Kopkins  left  89,000,000,  a moiety  of  which  was  divided 
between  eighfeen  relatives,  and  the  bulk  retained  for  a uni- 
versity and  several  hospitals.  The  nephew  who  was  often 
at  variance  with  him  received  almost  twice  as  much  as  his 
brothers  who  never  contradicted  him.  Mr.  Hopkins  never 
married.  The  daughters  of  Epaminondas  were  that  hero’s 
famous  victories.  The  children  of  John  Hopkins  are  the 
splendid  institutions  he  has  left  to  learning,  to  mercy,  and  to 
science.  There  never  was  a stronger  man.  He  started  life 
with  four  hundred  dollars,  and  built  up,  by  his  own  exertions,  a 
colossal  fortune.  From  the  beginning  he  declared  that  he 
had  a misson  from  God  to  increase  his  store,  and  Jhat  the 
golden  flood  that  poured  into  his  coffers  did  not  belongHp  him, 
or  to  the  hundreds  who  sought  to  borrow  or  beg  it^saB^im. 
He  declared  that  a supernatural  power  prevented  him  from 
taking  money  from  his  pocket  to  bestow  foolish  alms,  and 
that  some  day  the  world  would  know  that  he  was  not  the 
grasping,  avaricious  and  narrow-minded  man  he  was  account- 
ed. He  nevertheless  helped  secretly  many  worthy  persons, 
and,  after  his  death,  it  was  discovered  that  not  a few  mer- 
chants had  been  saved  by  him  from  financial  embarrassment 
and  sorrow.  But  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  he 
was  not  liberal.  His  “ mission  ” prevented  that.  Toward 
the  close  of  a very  long  life  he  became  stingy  and  suspicious, 
but  the  end  he  had  proposed  never  suffered  change,  and  that 
was  the  mistress  of  his  soul  toward  whom  he  maintained 
an  inflexible  fidelity. 

“Clifton”  was  his  pride,  and  upon  it  he  spared  no  ex- 
pense. Here  the  great  university  was  to  be  founded ; but  in 
this  his  design  will  be  baffled.  The  city  authorities  have 
taken  some  seventy  acres  just  in  front  of  the  imperial  man- 
sion, and  the  noble  chestnut  grove  he  had  nurtured,  not  one 
tree  of  which  would  be  cut  down  even  when  withered,  has 
fallen  before  the  remorseless  axe  of  progress.  The  founda- 
tions of  a vast  lake  for  the  water  supply  of  Baltimore  are 
already  in  course  of  excavation,  and  the  engineers  and  their 
rude  implements  occupy  several  of  the  beautiful  chambers  of 
“ Clifton.” 

An  uncanny  old  tramp  used  to  station  himself  under  a 
giant  oak  that  stood  sentry  by  the  lodge  of  “ Clifton.”  This 
made  Mr.  Hopkins  nervous,  and  became  a mortal  offence. 
He  told  one  of  his  nephews  of  it,  and  said  he  did  not  know 
how  to  abate  the  nuisance.  “ Why  not  pay  him,  uncle,  and 
send  him  away?”  queried  the  young  man.  “Pay  him 
money!”  Mr.  Hopkins  shrieked,  while  his  long  arms  flew 
about  like  windmills;  “pay  him  money!  God  forbid! 
When  I do  that  there  will  be  a hundred  vagabonds  here  in- 
stead of  one!’’  “Well  then,”  added  the  nephew,  “if  I were 
you.  Uncle  John,  I would  kick  him  out.”  “ I cannot  do  that,” 
the  old  man  pleaded.  “ I am  afraid.”  “ What !”  the  nephew 
retorted  ; are  you  afraid  of  such  a cur  as  that?”  “ No,  no,” 
Mr.  Hopkins  whispered,  hoarsely,  “ I am  not  afraid  of  him, 
but  afraid  of  God.  Did  you  never  read  in  the  Bible  how 
Dives  treated  Lazarus  ? Would  you  have  me  repeat  that 
story,  and  bum  in  hell  forever  ?”  That  ended  it. 

Only  a S.mile. — Life  teems  with  unnecessary  pain.  For 
every  living  soul  there  is  work  to  do,  effort  to  make,  sorrow 
to  alleviate.  No  day  in  the  short  time  alloted  to  us  should 
pass  without  some  attempt,  however  feeble,  to  lessen  the  load 
of  suffering  pressing  so  unequally  upon  the  lives  of  those 


around  us.  All  can  do  some  little,  and  if  each  soul  that  has 
suffered  would  take  share  in  removing  or  lessening  the  bur- 
den of  another,  life  would  be  other  than  it  is.  An  old  writer 
beautifully  says : “ All  can  give  a smile.”  How  few  value  a 
smile  as  they  should,  yet  who  does  not  know  the  brightness 
which  some  faces  bring  when  they  appear  ? The  smile  of 
kindly  recognition,  the  acknowledgement  of  existing  suffer- 
ing, the  free-masonry  of  endurance,  all  are  conveyed  by  a 
glance,  and  no  one  can  tell  how  often  the  effort  to  be  cheer- 
ful has  helped  the  weaker  sufferer  to  endure. 


Lady  Macdonald  on  Wine-Drinking. 

[From  the  Messenger  of  Peace]. 

Extract  of  a letter  written  by  Lady  Macdonald,  wife  of  Sir 
John  Macdonald,  Premier  of  Canada,  to  a co-laborer  and  cor- 
respondent of  Savannah,  Ga. : 

“I  was  myself  led  to  give  up  wine  drinking  after  some 
reflection,  suddenly,  at  last,  on  Christmas  day,  1867.  I had 
thought  a good  deal  on  the  subject,  but  never  made  any 
decided  resolution  until  this  day,  when  at  dinner  with  a large 
party,  the  conversation  turned  on  total  abstinence,  one  of  our 
guests,  himself  a strictly  temperate  man,  holding  high  office 
in  our  country  (then  and  now)  said  that  practically  total 
abstience  was  impossible  for  anyone  in  society.  I said 
laughingly,  ‘ What  a dreadful  statement ; I quite  differ  from 
you.’  He  took  me  up  warmly,  and  several  joined  in,  all 
without  exception  agreeing  with  him  in  saying  that  the  re- 
quirements of  modern  society  were  such  that  no  one  could  be 
so  singular  as  to  become  teetotal  without  being  more  or  less 
ridiculous,  and  that  the  fatigues,  excitement  and  wear  and 
tear  of  political  society  life  especially,  made  the  use  of  wine, 
in  great  moderation  of  course,  absolutely  a necessity.  I 
entered  the  lists,  scarcely  knowing  why,  and  declared  I did 
not  believe  this  theory.  At  last  the  question  was  pressed 
more  closely.  My  friend,  who  had  begun  it,  said  that  he  did 
not  believe  even  ‘ you,  yourself.  Lady  Slacdouald,  could  or 
would  give  up  your  glass  of  sherry  at  dinner.’ 

I asked  ‘ why  not?’  And  he  went  over  with  great  force 
and  clearness  all  the  specious  and  dangerous  arguments  that 
are  urged  in  support  of  drinking  wine  in  moderation,  ending: 
with  the  remark  that  in  Sir  John’s  public  position  my  being 
a total  abstainer  would  do  him  great  harm  politically.  This 
seemed  loo  monstrous,  so  I said  (emptying  my  half  glass  of 
sherry  into  the  finger  glass  as  I said  so)  ‘Well,  I will  try 
henceforward  I enter  the  ranks  of  the  total  abstainers,  and. 
drink  to  our  success  in  water.’  Since  then,  thank  God,  I 
have  never  found  any  necessity  for  wine.  In  health  I can  do 
my  life’s  work  without  any  aid  from  dangerous  stimulants  ; 
in  sickness  I have  invariably  and  positively  refused  to  touch 
it.  My  life  is  a very  busy  one  ; I have  sometimes,  for  weeks 
together  days  of  constant  occupation  and  nights  almost  all 
sitting  up.  Politics  are  exciting  and  fatiguing,  and  every 
temptation  to  try  stimulants  is  to  be  found  in  the  late  nights  of 
listening  to  debates,  and  the  constant  necessity  of  being  up  to 
the  mark  late  and  early.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  nursing 
to  do  with  a delicate  husband  and  child,  and  this  otten  during 
our  busiest  society  season ; and  yet  I have  never  sought 
strength  from  wine  at  any  single  moment,  and  my  health  is 
far  better  i han  that  of  so  many  of  my  friends  who  take  a glass 
of  wine,  or  a little  beer  just  to  give  them  a little  strength. 
Thus  I give  you  my  experience,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  show 
that  stimulant  is  not  necessary  in  the  station  of  life  where  it 
is  unfortunately  most  commonly  used.  So  far  as  mental  and 
bodily  fatigue  go,  I have  tested  the  possibility  of  doing  with- 
out stimulant  to  the  fullest  extent,  in  long  anxious  hours  over 
sick  beds,  in  sudden  disaster,  in  long  watchings  and  journeys 
where  food  was  uninviting,  and  in  many  fatiguing  and  very 
uncongenial  society  claims. 

When  I told  my  husband  my  decision,  and  that  our  friend 
had  said  that  it  would  hurt  his  prospects  politically.  Sir  .John 
answered  wHh  a laugh,  ‘ O,  I will  risk  the  prospects ; you 
can  be  a total  abstainer  if  you  like.’  My  example  can  and 
ought  to  help  many  similarly  situated.  My  husband’s  long 
public  career  and  position  only  second  to  that  of  the  Gover- 
nor-General, the  Marquis  of  Lf-me,  makes  our  family  a prom- 
inent one  ill  Canada.  

“ Our  greatest  troubles,”  says  .Jean  Paul,  “can  rob  us  of 
nothing  but  life,  and  death  gives  us  the  sweet  rest  that  life 
has  denied,” 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


Beware  of  Impure  Water 

Most  people  are  as  carelessly  indifferent  concerning 
the  character  of  the  water  they  drink  as  of  the  air  they 
breath,  though  these  two  articles  are  of  greater  importance 
to  life  than  any  others,  and  when  impure,  are  more  productive 
of  harm  to  the  human  system  than  impurities  received  in  any 
other  way.  F'ew,  however,  have  reached  such  a state  of  in- 
difference to  dirt  as  that  of  the  Vienna  professor,  a Dr.  Em- 
merich, who  drank  daily  from  the  dirtiest  ditch  accessible  to 
him,  and  declared  that  he  was  benefited,  healthwise,  by  so 
doing  Such  foolhardy  experiments  prove  nothing  except 
that  the  experimenter  is  tough  or  lucky.  Modern  science 
has  established  the  fact  that  dirt  is  an  inveterate  foe  to 
health,  and  in  no  form  is  it  more  dangerous  than  in  drinking- 
water.  Inorganic  or  mineral  dirt  >s  of  little  consquence,  as 
it  is  seldom  productive  of  disease  unless  long  used ; but  or- 
ganic filth  is  the  well-known  cause  of  many  serious  and 
often  fatal  maladies,  even  when  used  in  the  most  transient 
manner. 

Among  the  most  useful  discoveries  of  modern  chemistry 
-are  reliable  methods  for  testing  water  for  these  poisonous 
organic  impurities.  Two  of  the  most  simple  and  useful  are 
the  following : — 

Dissolve  in  a little  pure  water  a few  crystals  of  nitrtate 
of  silver.  Add  the  solution  to  a tablespoonful  of  the  water 
to  be  tested.  If  a milky  appearance  is  produced,  the  water 
contains  chlorides  in  considerable  quantity,  which  is  very 
unusual  in  inland  wells  or  springs,  except  in  salt  districts, 
the  most  likely  source  being  contamination  with  human  ex- 
creta from  a privy  vault  or  a cesspool.  The  more  dense  the 
milky  appearance,  the  greater  the  quantity  of  chloride  con- 
tained in  the  water,  and  the  greater  its  unfitness  for  use.  If 
it  is  in  any  degree  marked,  the  water  should  be  considered 
dangerous. 

A second  method  which  is  still  more  reliable  is  the  per- 
manganate of  potash.  One  drop  of  this  solution  should  be 
added  to  a glass  of  water  to  be  tested.  A delicate  pink  tint 
will  be  produced  if  the  water  is  pure,  and  will  not  disappear 
for  several  hours.  If  the  water  is  impure,  the  color  will 
speedily  disappear.  The  solution  should  be  added  one  drop 
.at  a ‘.iino,  as  the  color  disappears,  until  the  pink  tinge 


remains.  The  number  ot  drops  added  indicates  the  degree  of 
impurity.  It  may  be  taken  as  a safe  rule  that  if  the 
color  produced  by  two  drops  of  the  solution  disappears  in 
fifteen  minutes,  the  water  is  too  impure  to  be  safely  used- 
The  danger  of  contamination  of  water  is  so  great  that  no 
one  should  think  of  using  water  from  any  source,  without 
occasional  testing  to  determine  its  purity. 


Relapses  in  Typhoid  Fever. 

Some  people  depend  wholly  on  domestic  treatment  in 
typhoid  fever.  They  seem  to  be  successful ; for,  in  the 
large  majority  of  cases — eight  out  of  ten — the  system  usually 
throws  it  off  wholly  apart  from  medicine,  especially  if  there 
is  a strong  circulation  of  pure  air  in  the  room,  and  the  body 
is  frequently  sponged  with  cold  water,  or  better,  with  a weak 
solution  of  common  soda.  The  fact,  however,  that  one  can- 
not know  beforehand  the  character  of  the  case,  makes  it 
always  safest  in  the  hands  of  a faithful  physician  who  can 
watch  it  and  care  for  it  according  to  the  symptoms. 

This  seems  the  more  important  in  view  of  the  discovery 
recently  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Ii  vine,  of  England,  respecting 
relapses  of  typhoid  fever,  of  which  the  London  Lancet  says, 
‘ To  most  of  us  it  must  come  like  a revelation.” 

He  has  shown  that  these  most  troublesome  contingencies 
are  much  more  frequent  than  is  generally  supposed  by  the 
profession ; that  in  fact,  there  are  often  several,  the  first 
predisposing  to  a second  ; that  a real  relapse  may  set  in 
without  any  inteival  of  convalescence  ; and  that  many  cases 
of  the  disease,  when  they  first  come  under  the  notice  of  the 
physician-,  are  relapses,  following  upon  a mild  primary 
attacl^ 

T^  'ferer  normally  lasts  twenty-eight  days.  A first 
relapse,  where  there  are  no  complications,  lasts  twenty  or 
twenty-one  days  ; subsequent  relapses  are  each  shorter  than 
that  immediately  preceding.  The  interval  of  convalescence, 
between  the  first  attack  and  the  relapses,  averages  about  five 
days,  during  which  the  temperature  is  natural,  or  nearly  so. 

The  onset  of  the  relapse  is  marked  by  a sudden  rise  of 
temperature,  which  reaches  its  height  by  the  fifth  day, 
maintaining  a high  level  until  the  eighth  or  ninth,  when  it 
falls  decidedly,  but  again  rises  and  gradually  declines  to  the 
end  on  the  twentieth  or  twenty-first  day. 


The  Feet. 

Of  aU  parts  of  the  body,  there  is  not  one  which  ought  to 
be  so  carefully  attended  to  as  the  feet.  Every  one  knows 
from  experience  that  colds,  and  many  other  diseases  that 
proceed  from  the  same  are  attributable  to  cold  feet.  The  feet 
are  such  a distance  from  the  “ wheel  at  the  cistern  ” of  the 
system,  that  the  circulation  of  the  blood- may  be  verj’  easily 
checked  in  them.  You  see  all  this,  and  although  every 
person  of  common  sense  should  be  aware  of  the  truth  of  what 
we  have  stated  there  s no  part  of  the  body  so  much  trilled 
with  as  the  feet.  The  young  and  would-be  genteel-footed, 
cramp  their  feet  into  thin-soled,  bone-pinching  boots,  in 
order  to  display  neat  feet,  in  the  fashionable  sense  of  the 
term.  Now  this  is  very  wrong.  In  cold  weather,  boots  of 
good  thick  leather,  both  in  soles  and  uppers,  and  large 
enough  to  give  free  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  feet, 
should  be  worn  by  all.  They  should  be  water-tight,  but  not 
air-tight.  It  injures  the  feet  to  wear  an  air-tight  covering 
over  them.  India-rubber  shoes  or  boots  should  not  be  worn 
except  in  wet  and  slusby  weather,  and  then  taken  off  as  soon 
as  the  exposure  to  it  is  over.  No  part  of  the  body  should  be 
allowed  to  have  a covering  which  entirely  obstructs  the 
passage  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  pores  of  the  skin 
outward,  and  the  moderate  passage  of  the  air  inward  to  the 
skin.  There  is  one  great  evil  against  which  every  person 
should  be  on  the  guard,  and  it  is  one  which  is  seldom 
guarded.  We  mean  the  changing  of  warm  for  cold  boots  or 
shoes.  A change  is  often  made  from  thick  to  thin-soled 
shoes  without  reflecting  upon  the  consequences  which  might 
ensue.  It  is  a dangerous  practice,  and  many  an  individual 
has  suffered  hours  of  illness  because  of  it. 


Prudence  in  working,  temperance  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  as  much  sleep  as  possible — these  are  three  main  condi- 
tions of  health  and  vigor  in  the  hot  season. 
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Dr.  Clark  on  Alcohol. 

In  ail  address  recently  delivered  in  London,  Dr.  Andrew 
‘Clark,  for  twi-nty-five  years  ph}’sician  to  the  London  Hospital, 
gave  utterance  to  the  following  sentiments  well  worthy  of 
consideration  as  coming  from  a man  whose  opportunities 
for  observation  have  been  so  ample  as  to  enable  him  to  form 
reliable  opinions  on  this  subject. 

He  first  st.ited  that  alcohol  is  a poison,  like  arsenic, 
strychnia,  and  opium,  and  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten  it  produces 
•distinctly  injurious  effects  upon  those  who  use  it. 

“ As  to  the  influence  of  alcohol  upon  work.  Dr.  Clark 
■cnccuraged  his  hearers  to  try  the  experiment  of  total  abstin- 
ence, and  observe  the  result  in  regard  to  work.  Let  them, 
however,  try  it  fairly,  and  not  allow  themselves  to  be  deterred 
from  it  by  tlie  evil  prognostications  of  friends.  He  was 
certain  that  if  this  experiment  were  tried,  each  individual 
present  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  alcohol  was  not 
a heliier  of  work,  but  on  the  contrary  a hinderer. 

“ Now  as  to  the  effects  of  alcohol  upon  disease.  He  went 
through  the  wards  of  his  hospital  to-day  and  asked  himself 
how  many  cases  were  due  to  natural  and  unavoidable  causes, 
and  how  many  to  drink,  and  he  came,  after  careful  thought, 
to  the  conclusion  that  sevfn  out  of  ten  oxoed  their  ill-health  to 
alcohol.  He  did  not  say  that  these  were  excessive  drinkers 
or  drunkards — in  fact,  it  was  not  the  drunkards  who  suffered 
m‘st  fiom  alcohol,  but  the  moderate  drinker  who  exceeded 
the  pbysi.flogical  quantity.  The  drunkard  very  often  was  an 
ab  iabur  for  months  together  after  a period  of  intemperance, 
b li  ihc  moderate  drinker  went  steadily  to  work  undermining 
h'  cicistitution,  and  preparing  himself  for  premature  decay 
and  d atli.  He  had  no  means  of  finding  out  how  many 
vi  alcohol  claimed  each  year,  but  certainly  more  than 
tb.i.  ourths  of  the  disorders  of  fashionable  life  arose  from 
the  I'.ug  of  which  he  was  speaking.  Finally,  Dr.  Clark 
dwelt  upon  the  heredity  of  the  alcoholic  taint,  and  closed  by 
saying  that  sometimes,  when  he  thought  of  all  this  con- 
glomeration of  evils,  he  was  disposed  to  give  up  his  profes- 
sion. to  give  up  everything,  and  to  enter  upon  a holy  crusade, 
preaching  to  all  men  everywhere  to  beware  of  this  enemy  of 
the  r.-u-e." 


An  Appalling  Fact. 

Mrs  Lucy  Stone  Blackwell  talks  plainly  to  the  ladies. 
She  says  “ the  waste  of  time,  the  waste  of  strength  and 
health  which  women  accept  on  account  of  fashion  is  appall- 
ing. The  shoes  of  women  have  pegs  for  heels,  half  way 
under  the  foot,  on  which  they  walk  with  a tottering,  hobbling 
gait.  h"ke  Chinese  women.  Frills,  fringes,  cords,  straps, 
buttons,  pull-backs  and  flounces,  supposed  to.be  ornamental, 
but  which  have  no  other  use,  burden  and  deform  even  our 
.voting  girls.  If  the  rising  generation  is  to  be  healthy,  there 
must  be  a return  to  the  simpler  as  well  as  more  becoming 
style-;  We  need  artists  who  can  devi.<e  simple  and  beautiful 
dress  ---,  which  shall  secure  to  the  wearer  the  free  and  un- 
trammelled use  of  the  whole  body." 


Fok  Weak  and  Inkla.meu  Eyes. — Take  epsom  salts  and 
■water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  teaspoonful  of  the  salts  to 
one-half  tumbler  of  water,  or  milk  and  water,  and  bathe  the 
eyeliils  every  few  minutes  until  the  inflammation  has  abated. 
It  is  harmless,  soothing,  and  cooling,  and  I consider  it  an 
invaluable  remedy. 


Coi'iiH  Syiiup. — .\n  ounce  each  of  flaxseed,  stick  licorice, 
slippery  elm,  and  thoroughwort.  Simmer  these  all  together 
in  one  quart  of  water  till  the  strength  is  extracted,  then 
strain  and  add  one  pint  of  the  best  molasses,  and  one-half 
pound  of  loaf  sugar.  Simmer  again  twenty  minutes.  This 
syrup  has  been  used  for  years  in  cases  of  every  kind  of  severe 
coughs,  with  perfect  success.  Enough  tannot  be  said  in 
favor  of  it. 


To  Remove  Moth  Patches.— Put  a tablespoonful  of  flour 
of  sulphur,  better  still  of  lac  sulphur,  ground,  as  being  more 
finely  comminuted,  in  a pint  bottle  of  rum.  Apply  to  the 
patches  once  a day,  and  they  will  disappear  in  two  or  three 
weeks.  The  moth  patch  is  a vegetable  fungus,  and  sulphur 
is  a sure  destructive. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

Broiled  Chicken. — Clean  and  split  open  the  chicken,  and 
bcoil  it  on  the  gridiron  over  a clear  fire.  Sprinkle  with  salt 
and  pepper,  spread  it  with  the  best  fresh  butter,  and  serve  on 
a hot  platter  with  a few  sprigs  of  watercress  around  it.  Serve 
lettuce  salad  with  it.  Dress  the  salad  with  oil,  salt,  pepper, 
and  vinegar. 


Chicken  Pie. — Take  two  full-grown  chickens  (or  more  if 
they  are  small),  disjoint  them,  and  cut  the  backbone,  etc.,  as 
small  as  convenient.  Boil  them,  with  a few  slices  of  salt 
pork,  in  water  enough  to  cover  them ; let  them  boil  quite 
tender ; then  take  out  the  breast-bone.  After  they  boil,  and 
the  scum  is  taken  off,  put  in  a little  onion,  cut  very  fine,  not 
enough  to  taste  distinctly,  but  just  enough  to  flavor  a little  ; 
rub  some  parsley  very  fine  when  dry ; or  cut  fine  when  green  j 
this  gives  a pleasant  flavor.  Season  well  with  pepper  and 
salt,  and  a few  ounces  of  good  fresh  butter.  When  all  is 
cooked  well,  have  liquid  enough  to  cover  the  chicken  ; then 
beat  up  two  eggs,  and  stir  in,  also  some  sweet  cream.  Line 
a five-quart  pan  with  a crust  made  like  soda  biscuit,  only 
more  shortening ; put  in  the  chicken  and  liquid  ; then  cover 
with  crust  the  same  as  the  lining.  Make  an  opening  for  the 
steam  to  escape.  Bake  till  the  crust  is  done,  and  you  will 
have  a good  chicken  pie. 


Drop  Cake. — Four  and  a half  tea  cups  of  flour, two  and  a 
half  cups  sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk, 
five  eggs,  three  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  cream,  butter  and 
sugar  ; beat  the  eggs  separately ; bake  in  gem  pans. 


Gold  and  Silver  Cake. — One  cup  of  butter,  two  of  sugar, 
one  of  sweet  milk,  feur  ot  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream 
tartar,  one  of  soda  and  four  eggs  ; take  the  whites  for  silver 
cake  and  the  yokes  for  the  gold. 

Mountain  Dew  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  one  egg,  one  table- 
spoonful butter,  flavor  with  lemon,  two-thirds  cup  of  milk, 
two  cups  flour,  three  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder ;.  bake  in 
four  jelly  tins  ; put  frosting  between  the  layers. 


Feather  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  milk,  one  table- 
spoonful butter,  one  egg,  two  and  one-half  cups  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  cream  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  soda.  Flavor  to 
taste  with  nutmeg  or  lemon. 


French  Cake. — Five  tumblers  sifted  flour,  three  of  white 
sugar,  one-half  tumbler  butter,  one  tumbler  milk,  one  tea- 
spoouful  soda  dissolved  in  a little  water  ; mix  well ; beat  three 
eggs,  yo’ks  and  whites  beaten  separate,  one  teaspoonful  nut- 
meg : beat  all  well  for  ten  minutes ; bake  in  a moderate  oven. 


Lemon  Pie. — Two  lemons,  three  eggs,  two  cups  sugar,  two 
(ablespoonfuls  melted  butter  ; beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  and 
the  sugar  together  ; add  the  rind,  grated,  and  the  butter ; 
pour  into  the  crust  ana  bake  in  quick  oven  ; then  beat  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  into  a froth  ; add  three  tablespoonfuls  pul- 
verized sugar,  spread  over  the  top  smoothly  and  let  it  brown 

slowly.  

Green  Corn  Puddding. — Grate  a dozen  ears  of  corn  ; 
season  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  half  a saltspoonful  of 
white  pepper ; add  the  yelks  of  lour  eggs,  beating  them  well 
in  ; two  tablespoonfuls  ot  butter,  warmed  ; a quantity  of  milk, 
and  last,  the  whites  of  the  four  eggs,  well  beaten.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  an  hour,  covering  with  a piece  of  letter 
paper  if  it  brown  too  quickly. 


Green  Corn  for  Winter. — Cut  the  corn  from  the  co 
(raw)  before  it  gets  too  hard  ; to  each  gallon  of  cut  corn  add 
two  scant  teacups  of  salt,  pa  k tightly  in  a jar  (don’t  be 
afraid  of  getting  the  jar  too  large),  cover  with  a cloth,  put  a 
heavy  weight  to  keep  the  corn  under  the  brine  which  soon 
forms;  now  the  most  important  part  is  to  wash  the  cloth 
every  morning  for  two  weeks  or  the  corn  will  taste  queerly. 
If  the  corn  is  too  salty,  freshen  before  cooking.  This  is  as 
good  as  canned  corn,  and  is  much  easier  put  up.  I put  tom- 
atoes in  jugs  and  seal  with  good  corks  and  sealing  wax  ; get 
a large  funnel,  and  you  can  put  up  as  fast  and  much  as  you 
please. — Fr. 
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How  to  Tell  a Good  Potato. 

Here  is  a good  place  in  which  to  impart  what  is  a secert 
to  the  vast  majority  of  people,  and  it  is  one  well  worth  know- 
ing. It  is  simply  how  to  tell  a good  potato;  that  is,  as  well 
as  it  can  he  done  without  cooking  it,  for  sometimes  even 
experts  are  deceived.  Take  a sound  potato,  and  paying  no 
attention  to  its  outward  appearance,  divide  it  into  two  pieces 
with  your  knife  and  examine  the  exposed  surfaces.  If  there 
is  so  much  water  or  “juice”  that  seemingly  a slight  pressure 
would  cause  it  to  fall  off  in  drops,  you  may  be  sure  it  will 
lie  “ soggy  ” after  it  is  boiled.  The  requisite  qualities 
f ir  a good  potato  which  must  appear  when  one  is  cut  in  two : 
I'^or  color  a yellowish  white  ; if  it  is  a deep  yellow  the  potato 
will  not  cook  well ; there  must  be  a considerable  amount  of 
moisture,  though  not  too  much ; rub  the  two  pieces  together 
and  a white  froth  will  appear  around  the  edges  and  upon  the 
two  surfaces ; this  signifies  the  presence  of  starch,  and  the 
more  starch,  and  consequently  froth,  the  better  the  potato, 
while  the  less  there  is  the  poorer  it  will  cook.  The  strength 
of  the  starchy  element  can  be  tested  by  releasing  the  hold 
upon  one  piece  of  the  potato,  and  if  it  still  clings  to  the  other, 
this  in  itself  is  a very  good  sign.  These  are  the  experiments 
generally  made  by  experts,  and  they  are  ordinarily  willing  to 
buy  on  the  strength  of  their  turning  out  well,  though,  as 
stated  above,  these  tests  are  by  no  means  infallible.  So  a 
San  Francisco  paper  tells  us. 


To  take  the  woody  taste  out  of  a wooden  pail,  fill  the  pail 
with  boiling  hot  water  ; let  it  remain  until  cold,  then  empty 
it  and  dissolve  some  soda  in  lukewarm  water,  adding  a little 
lime  to  it  and  wash  the  inside  well  with  the  solution  ; after 
that,  scald  with  hot  water  and  rinse  well. 


PARAGRAPHICAL  AND  HUMOROUS. 


The  Declaration. 

What  makes  my  heart  so  wildly  throb  ? 
I’m  glad,  not  sorry — yet  I sob  ; 

What  ails  me  that  I cannot  rest? 

He  told  me  what  I partly  guessed. 

Why  will  the  tears  o’erflow  my  eyes  ? 

It  must  have  been  the  glad  surprise  : 
Surprise  to  find  I rightly  guessed, 
Delight  to  hear  he  loved  me  best. 

A sudden  joy  affects  like  grief ; 

But  with  joy’s  tumult  comes  relief 
To  feel  all  tears  are  set  at  rest. 

As  when  he  drew  me  to  his  breast. 


Sir  George  says  he  don’t  wonder  his  sweetheat  is  afraid 
of  lightning — she’s  so  awfully  attractive. 


“ A red  flag  is  a danger  signal,”  said  old  Uncle  Zadkins. 
“ I know  it  is,  for  I found  it  out  by  waving  a red  flag  at  a bull.” 


A great  many  people’s  morality  resembles  sign  posts  at 
corners  of  countr)’-  roads.  They  point  in  the  right  direction 
but  they  don’t  budge  an  inch  themselves. 


A lady  put  her  watch  under  her  pillow  the  other  night, 
but  couldn’t  keep  it  there  because  it  disturbed  her  sleep. 
•\nd  there,  all  the  time,  was  her  bed-ticking  right  underneath 
her,  and  she  never  thought  of  that  at  all. 


Punning  Upon  Names. — On  being  told  that  Bishop  Good- 
enough  was  appointed  to  preach  before  the  House  of  Lords,  a 
wag  wrote  : 

’Tis  well  enough  that  Qoodenough 
Before  the  Lords  should  preach  : 

For  sure  enough  they’re  bad  enough 
He  undertakes  to  teach. 

When  the  above  most  respectable  prelate  was  made  a 
bishop,  a certain  dignitary,  whom  the  public  had  expected 
would  get  the  appointment,  being  asked  by  a friend  how  he 
oame  not  be  the  new  bishop,  replied,  “ Because  I was  not 
floodenough.”  The  pun  is  perfect  in  its  way. 


A rather  verdant  young  man,  conceited  and  censorious, 
while  talking  to  a young  lady,  at  a party,  pointed  towards  a- 
couple  that  he  supposed  to  be  in  another  room,  and  said,, 
“ Just  look  at  that  conceited  young  prig  I Isn’t  it  perfectlsr 
absurd  for  such  boys  to  go  into  society  ?”  “ Why,”  exclaimed 

his  companion,  “ that  isn't  a door ; it’s  a mirror !” 


A Buffalo  girl  will  not  have  her  wedding  dress  made  in 
that  city,  for  fear  somebody  will  say  she  was  married  in  a 
buffalo  robe. 


In  a Restaurant. — Gent  (to  the  waiter) — Bring  me  some 
grammatical  and  typographical  errors.  Waiter  (looking  puz- 
zled at  first,  but  recovering  in  a moment  his  usual  serenity), 
— we’re  just  out  of  them,  sir.  Gent — Then  what  do  you  mean 
by  keeping  them  on  your  bill  of  fare  ? 

How  Mrs.  Smith  Escaped  Seasickness. — “ Strange  !”  said 
Mrs.  Smith,  as  Mrs.  Brown  concluded  the  tale  of  her  terrible 
seasickness  ; “ strange  that  going  on  the  water  should  have- 
made  you  so  sick ! Why,  I am  never  seasick.”  “ Aren’t 
you  ?”  replied  Mrs.  Brown ; “ I suppose  you  are  an  old 
sailor.”  “ No,  indeed  1”  Mrs.  Smith  responded ; “I  never  was 
on  the  water  in  my  life.”  Mrs.  Brown  : “ 0 !” 


At  a recent  examination  in  a girl’s  school  the  question 
was  put  to  a class  of  little  ones  : “ Who  makes  the  laws  of 
Government  ?”  “ Congress,”  was  the  ready  reply.  “ How  is  » 

Congress  divided  ?”  was  the  next  question.  A little  girl  in  the 
class  raised  her  hand.  “ Well,”  said  the  examiner,  “ Miss  Sal- 
lie,  what  do  you  say  the  answer  is  ?”  Instantly,  with  an  air 
of  confidence  as  well  as  triumph,  the  answer  came,  “ Civilized, 
half  civilized,  and  savage.” 


Horne  Tooke,  when  at  Eton,  was  one  day  asked  by  the 
master  the  reason  why  a certain  verb  governed  a particular 
case.  He  answered,  “ I don’t  know.”  “ That  is  impossible,” 
said  the  master.  “ I know  you  are  not  ignorant,  but  obstinate.” 
Horne,  however,  persisted,  and  the  master  flogged.  After  the 
punishment,  the  master  quoted  the  rule  of  grammar  which 
bore  on  the  subject,  and  Horne  instantly  replied,  “ I know 
that  very  well,  but  you  did  not  ask  for  the  rule ; you  de- 
manded the  reason.” 


There  is  an  awful  state  of  affairs  in  a little  Michigan 
town,  where  a type-setter  substituted  the  word  “ widows  ” 
for  “ windows.”  The  editor  wrote  : “ The  windows  of  the 
church  need  washing  badly.  They  are  too  dirty  for  any  use, 
and  are  a disgrace  to  our  village.” 


As  weeds  grow  fastest  in  fat  soil,  so  our  corruptions  grow 
and  thrive  most  when  our  natural  state  is  most  prosperous. 
Therefore  God’s  love  and  care  of  us  constrain  Him  sometimes 
to  use  severe  discipline  and  to  cut  us  short  in  our  temporal 
enjoyment. 


It  is  good  for  a man  to  be  checked,  crossed,  disappointed, 
made  to  feel  his  need  of  God — to  feel  that  in  spite  of  all  his 
cunning  and  self-confidence  he  is  no  better  off  in  this  world 
than  a lost  child  in  a dark  forest,  unless  he  has  a Father  in 
heaven  who  loves  him  with  an  eternal  love,  and  a Holy 
Spirit  in  heaven  who  will  give  him  a right  judgment  in  all 
things,  and  a Saviour  in  heaven  who  can  be  touched  wiih  the 
feeling  of  his  infirmities. — Chas.  Kingsley. 


It  is  almost  every  man’s  privilege,  and  it  become.^  his 
duty,  to  live  within  his  means — not  up  to,  but  within  Ihem. 
Wealth  does  not  make  the  man,  and  should  never  be  fiiken 
into  account  in  our  judgment  of  men  ; but  competence  should 
always  be  secured  when  it  can  by  the  practice  of  ccon^  my 
and  self-denial  to  only  a tolerable  extent. 


A man’s  greatness  lies  not  in  wealth  and  station,  as  the 
vulgar  believe,  nor  yet  in  his  intellectual  capacity,  which  is 
often  associated  with  the  meanest  moral  character,  the  most 
abject  servility  to  those  in  high  places,  arrogance  to  the  lowly  ; 
but  a man’s  true  greatness  lies  in  the  consciousness  of  an 
honest  purpose  in  life  and  a steady  obedience  to  the  rule 
which  he  knows  to  be  right,  without  troubling  himself  about 
what  others  may  think  or  say. 
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Youth  in  Old  Age. — Longfellow  the  poet  thus  writes  on 
growing  old  : » To  those  who  ask  how  I can  write  so  many 
things  that  sound  as  if  I were  a boy,  please  say  that  there  is 
in  this  neighborhood,  or  neighboring  town,  a pear-tree 
planted  by  Gov.  Endicott,  two  hundred  years  old,  and  that  it 
still  bears  fruit  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  young  tree 
flavor.  I suppose  the  tree  makes  new  wood  eve»y  year,  so 
that  part  of  it  is  always  young.  Perhaps  that  is  the  way 
with  some  men  when  they  grow  old.  I hope  it  is  so  with 
me.”  

Str.w  Thoughts. — A man  who  is  not  ashamed  of  himself 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  his  early  condition. 

The  great  truth  that  needs  to  be  taught  to  every  child, 
impressed  upon  every  youth,  and  established  in  every  mind, 
is  that  the  basis  of  all  happiness  is  loyalty  to  truth  and  right. 


Waiting  to  See  Him  Off. — A country  pedagogue  had  two 
pupils,  to  one  of  whom  he  was  partial,  and  to  the  other  severe. 
One  morning  it  happened  that  these  two  boys  were  late,  and 
were  called  up  to  account  for  it. 

“ You  must  have  heard  the  bell,  boys  ; why  did  you  not 
come?”  ‘‘Please,  sir,”  said  the  favorite,  “I  was  a-dreamin’ 
that  I was  going  to  Californy,  and  I thought  the  school  bell 
was  the  steamboat  bell  as  I was  going  in.”  *•  Very  well,” 
said  the  master,  glad  of  any  pretext  to  excuse  his  favorite. 
" And  now,  sir,’’  turning  to  the  other,  what  have  you  to 
say  ? “ Please  sir,”  said  the  puzzled  boy,  “ I — I — was  a- 

waiting  to  see  Tom  off!” 


It  Will  Out. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  a certain  brilliant  abbe  was 
one  of  a large  party  who  had  assembled  round  the  royal 
supper-table.  There  were  ^clever  talkers,  sharp  dealers  in 
epigram,  skilful  handlers  of  compliment  and  repartee.  One 
lady,  famous  for  her  wit,  being  asked  to  name  the  three 
sights  that  gave  her  the  greatest  pleasure,  replied,  “ A great 
general  on  a war  horse,  a great  preacher  on  a platform,  and  a 
great  thief  on  a gallows.” 

The  abbe  added  to  the  mirth  of  the  evening  by  telling 
of  the  adventures  of  a gay  and  memorable  career.  “ I re- 
member,’’ he  said,  “ very  well  the  first  penitent  who  came  to 
my  confessional.  I was  young  then,  and  little  accustomed 
to  hear  the  secrets  of  court  life.  It  was  a murderer  who  told 
me  the  secret  of  his  crimo.”  The  abbe  was  pressed  to  tell  the 
tale,  or  to  give  a clew  to  the  culprit ; but  he  kept  a guarded 
and  wary  silence. 

Presently  in  came  one  of  the  most  trusty  of  the  king’s 
favorites.  “ Ah,  M.  I’Abbe,”  he  said—  recognizing  an  old 
friend ; “ gentlemen,  I was  the  first  penitent  whom  the  abbe 
ever  shrived,  and  I promise  you,  when  I told  him  my  story, 
he  heard  what  astonished  him 

That  night  the  nobleman  was  carried  to  the  Bastile,  and 
the  evidences  of  a crime,  committed  thirty  years  before,  was 
complete,  and  the  culprit  detected. 


Royalty  can  make  puns  as  well  as  other  beings.  The 
Queen,  when  Princess  Victoria,  was  one  da)’  reading  the 
Roman  History  to  her  noble  preceptress,  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland.  It  happened  to  be  the  passage  where  a 
Roman  lady,  having  visited  Cornelia.  “ the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,”  after  the  custom  of  the  time  displayed  her  casket 
of  precious  stones,  and  called  upon  the  Roman  matron  to 
produce  her  jewels  in  return,  when  Cornelia  brought  forward 
her  children,  exclaiming,  with  maternal  pride,  “ These  are 
my  jewels !”  The  little  princess  here  laid  down  the  book, 
and,  looking  up  into  the  face  of  the  duchess,  said,  “ Jewels  I 
Now  I think  they  must  have  been  cornelians!” 


The  organ-blower  in  a London  church,  recently,  fell  asleep 
during  the  service,  of  which  fact  the  audience  soon  became 
conscious  by  his  vigorous  blowing  of  his  own  organ.  Rev. 
-Arthur  Hall,  the  preacher,  after  bearing  it  for  a while, 
I .stopped  and  remarked  : “ I do  not  object  to  a quiet  nap  on  a 
hot  day,  and  am  flattered  at  being  able  to  contribute  to  any 
1 body’s  repose.  But,  while  protid  of  being  able  to  give  the 
beloved  sleep,  I wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  I draw  the 
line  at  snores.  There  is  a man  snoring  in  the  congregation, 
and  I shall  be  obliged  if  somebody  will  waken  him.”  The 
oflender  was  quickly  roused. 


It  is  related  of  an  Aberdeen  minister,  whose  preaching 
was  very  rambling,  and  “ through-ither,”  that  observing  one 
of  his  hearers,  as  he  fancied,  sound  asleep,  he  paused  in  his 
discourse  and  shouted  out,  “ .John  Tamson ! sit  up ; ye’re 
sleeping.”  “ I’m  no  sleepin’,”  was  the  rejoinder.  “ But  ye 
were.”  “ I wasna.”  “ Weel,  tell  me  what  I said  last.”  “ I 
cannot  do  that,”  said  John,  with  a sarcastic  grin ; “ can  ye  do 
that  yoursel’  ?” 


Standing  by  Orders. 

During  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1870  M.  Arthur  Rane  was 
Mayor  of  the  Ninth  Arrbndissement.  One  night,  when  a 
sortie  had  been  made,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  people 
anxious  to  learn  news  from  the  battlefield. 

With  great  difficulty  M.  Rane  forced  his  way  to  the  door 
of  his  office,  but  there  two  sentries  crossed  their  bayonets 
before  him. 

“No  one  can  pass  in  here  without  an  order  from  the 
Mayor !’  ’ 

“ But,  I say,  I’m  the  Mayor  !” 

“ That  makes  no  difference — you  can’t  pass  in  here  with- 
out an  order.” 

Thereupon  M.  Rane  gravely  drew  out  his  pocket-book 
and  wrote  on  a leaf : 

“ Allow  me  to  pass.  (Signed),  Rane,  Mayor,”  which 
precious  order  he  handed  to  the  sentry. 

“ Ah,  that’s  all  right ! Pass  in,  sir ! Our  orders  were  im- 
perative, you  know !” 


Calling  on  a Dead  Friend. — La  Fontaine,  the  French  fa- 
bulist, was  remarkable  for  absence  of  mind.  The  following 
comical  anecdote  illustrates  this  habit ; Once  upon  a time, 
while  engaged  upon  his  Fables,  he  lost,  by  death,  one  of  his 
neaiest  and  dearest  friends;  and  he  not  only  attended  the 
funeral,  but  acted  as  pall-bearer.  After  he  had  given  the 
last  of  the  copy  of  his  compilation  to  the  printer,  and  had 
time  on  his  hands  for  recreation,  he  thought  he  would  call 
upon  a few  of  his  cherished  friends  ; and  the  first  to  receive 
his  attention  was  the  man  whose  funeral  he  had  attended  a 
few  weeks  previously.  He  rang  at  the  door,  and  of  the  porter 
who  answered  the  sumuions,  he  asked  to  see  his  master.  The 
man  looked  at  him  in  surprise. 

“ Has  monsieur  forgotten  ? ’ 

“ Eh  ? Is  not  this  the  place  ? ” 

“ It  is  the  place ; but  do  you  forget  that  J/.  le  Prefet  is 
dead  ? ” 

“ Why ! ” cried  La  Fontaine,  elevating  his  eyebrows  in 
simple,  childlike  astonishment.  “ Bless  me,  so  he  is  ! — I at- 
tended his  funeral,  didn’t  I? — What  a mistake! — You  need 
not  call  him  ! — Good-day  ! ” 


A Sporting  Parson. 

A curious  story  is  told  by  Land  and  Water  of  an  English 
parson  of  the  sporting  school ; A marriage  ceremony  had 
been  fixed  ; but  it  was  a fine  September  morning,  the  clergy- 
man loved  his  gun,  and  so,  forgetful  of  the  momei^ous  knot 
he  was  to  be  the  instrument  of  tying,  he  sauntered  forth  into 
the  stubbles  of  his  glebe.  He  had  not  been  out  long  before 
he  got  a shot ; but  scarcely  had  he  done  when  he  heard  the 
well-known  voice  of  the  parish  clerk  shouting  after  him,  “ Sir, 
the  young  people  be  ready,  and  be  at  the  church  a-waiting.” 

“ Bless  me,’’  said  the  old  gentleman,  “ I forgot ; I’ll  be 
there  in  a moment.”  He  hastily  picked  up  the  partridge  he 
had,  shot,  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  he  hurried  to  the 
church.  ” -"1 

In  the  midst  of  the  ceremony,  something  was  seen  to  be 
fluttering  under  his  surplice  ; and  in  a moment,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  every  body,  out  from  its  folds  flew  the  partridge, 
for  it  had  been  more  stunned  than  killed. 

“ 0,  dear ! there  goes  the  bird,”  involuntarily  exclaimed 
the  vicar.  “ It’s  all  right,  sir,”  replied  the  clerk  ; “ she  can’t 
get  out,  and  she’s  gone  into  the  Squire’s  pew.” 

Made  His  Fortune : 

QUANO  LONG  GOES  BACK  TO  CHINA  A MILLIONNAIRB. 

Among  the  passengers  that  boarded  the  Western-bound 
train  last  evening  was  Quang  Long,  Esq.,  the  washerman  of 
Seventh  Street.  Seeing  the  reporter,  he  became  clamorous 
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for  a “ personal,”  which  he  wanted  inserted  in  this  issue 
without  any  “ dam  foolee.’’ 

“Going  far,  Qiiang?"  asked  the  reporter. 

Going  home,”  was  the  sententious  reply. 

■“  Not  to  China  ?” 

“Yes." 

The  reporter  looked  at  Quang's  ticket,  and  saw  it  was 
good  for  San  Francisco,  and  on  to  the  port  of  Shanghai,  in  the 
Celestial  Empire.  The  pagan  and  reporter  sat  down  to  ex- 
change farewells.  In  their  conversation  Quang  stated  that 
he  had  made  enough  money  in  Erie  to  support  him  and  his 
family  in  affluence  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  had  been 
uearl)’  six  years  in  America,  and  had  worked  most  industri- 
ously to  attain  the  competency  with  which  he  was  now  re- 
tiring from  business.  Sewn  up  in  the  lining  of  his  pants  he 
had  $2,200  in  bills  of  $100  denominations.  This  sum  he  will 
pay  into  the  Chinese  Bank,  at  Calilornia,  in  which  he  has 
alread}'  quite  a respectable  sum  deposited,  and  will  get  a 
draft  for  the  whole  on  a Chinese  “ money  house,”  as  he  terms 
it.  In  a little  pocket  near  the  concealed  bills  he  wears  a 
sharp-pointed  dagger,  and  behind  him  he  carries  an  arsenal 
of  assorted  firearms  that  not  only  impede  his  locomotion, 
but  will  make  it  risky  for  those  who  share  the  same  car  with 
him. 

He  says  the  fortune  he  has  made  in  washing  shirts  will  be 
as  good  as  millions,  and  henceforth  he  will  be  a big  man — a 
boss  among  his  fellows.  In  his  satchel  he  had  quite  a col- 
lection of  spurious  nickel,  bronze  and  silver  coins  which  had 
been  “ shoved  ” on  to  him  by  unprincipled  patrons  before  he 
became  civilized  to  the  extent  of  knowing  good  from  bad 
money. 

“ Going  to  give  these  to  j'our  children,  when  j'ou  have 
them,  I suppose  ?”  remarked  the  reporter.  Quang  shook  his 
head,  and  looked  knowing. 

“ Me  going  to  pass  ’em  on  Chineemen  in  San  Fangsisko 
just  come  over,”  said  he.  And  then  the  reporter  apologized 
for  calling  Quang  a pagan. — Erie  Despatch. 


A philosopher  who  speaks  from  experience  says  ■ “ If 

you  drink  wine  you  will  walk  in  winding  ways  : if  you  carry 
too  much  beer,  the  bier  will  carry  you  ; if  you  drink  brandy 
punches,  you  will  get  punched  ; and  if  you  always  get  the 
best  of  whiskey,  whiskey  will  always  get  the  best  of  you.” 

The  thoughts  which  bring  forth  actions,  the  actions 
which,  repeating  themselves,  become  habits,  the  habits  which 
form  character,  the  character  which  is  built  into  us  and  be- 
comes our  real  selves — these  are  the  threads  out  of  which 
is  woven  the  true  happiness  or  the  true  woe  of  life,  and  from 
which  they  never  can  be  separated.  “ Our  deeds  still  travel 
with  us  from  afar,  and  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we 
are.” 


CHILDREN’S  CORNER. 


Going  for  the  Cows. 

The  western  skies  were  all  aglow 
With  clouds  of  red  and  gray. 

The  crickets  in  the  grassy  fields 
Were  chirping  merrily. 

When  up  the  lane  and  o'er  the  hill 
I saw  a maiden  roam, 

Who  went  her  way  at  close  of  day 
To  call  the  cattle  hom,e  : 

Co-boss — co-boss ! 

Co-boss — co-boss ! 

(lome  home — come  home! 

The  echo  of  her  charming  voice 
Resounded  through  the  vale ; 

It  lingered  on  the  evening  air. 

It  floated  on  the  gale ; 

’Twas  borne  along  the  mountain- side, 

It  drifted  through  the  glen  ; 

I^died  away  among  the  hills. 

Far  from  the  haunts  of  men  : 

Co-boss — co-boss ! 

Co-boss — co-boss ! 

Come  home — come  home  I 

Her  face  was  flushed  with  hues  of  health, 
Her  arms  and  feet  were  bare  ; 

She  had  a lithe  and  active  form, 

A wealth  of  ebon  hair. 

Beyond  the  hill  she  {j^sed  from  sight. 
As  sinks  a falling  ^r, 

Until  her  voice  was  faintly  heard 
Still  calling  from  afar : 

Co-boss — co-boss  ! 

Co-boss — CO -boss  I 
Come  home — come  home  I 

Soon  o’er  the  distant  knoll  appeared 
The  cattle,  red  and  brown. 

And  from  the  pasture  to  the  lane 
Came  gayly  trotting  down. 

With  sparkling  eyes  and  cheeks  aglow 
Returned  the  maiden  gay. 

Who  waved  her  arms  and  shouted  low  : 
Whay-boss — wha)'-boss — 0 whay  ! 
Whay-boss — whay-boss  I 
Whay-boss — whay-boss  1 
0 whay — 0 whay  ! 

— Evgene  ./.  Hall. 


CORRESPONDENT’S  COLUMN. 


In  the  June  njumber  of  “The  Family  Ci?cle”  a lady 
reader  asks  for  instructions  how  to  make  a switch  from  hair 
combings.  As  no  answer  has  appeared  yet,  I will  undertake 
to  tell  how  I make  mine  You  will  need  to  have  a lot  of 
time  and  patience  to  get  the  combings  ready  for  weaving.  T 
know  of  no  other  way  than  just  drawing  the  hairs  out  a few  at 
a time.  Then  take  four  threads  (good  strong  silk  twist  is  the 
best),  twist  them  hard,  fasten  them  on  a nail  on  the  left 
hand  side  of  a window ; fasten  three,  of  them  on  three  nails 
two  inches  apart  on  the  right  side  of  the  window.  Now  take 
about  a dozen  hairs,  one  and  a half  inches  from  the  end  you 
wish  to  weave  in,  holding  in  the  left  hand.  Weave  in  back 
•of  under  thread,  front  of  two  uppers,  back  of  two  upper,  front 
of  under,  back  of  under,  front  of  two  upper,  back  of  upper 
front  of  centre,  back  of  under.  Then  draw  the  long  part 
until  the  short  end  is  about  an  inch  long,  keep  hold  with 
the  left  hand  and  push  up  tight  with  the  right. 

Now  take  the  fourth  thread  and  work  button  hole  stitch 
over  the.hair  in  centre  thread,  drawing  up  tight.  This  keeps 
the  hair  fi^m  Md  in  its  place.  When  wove  about  twenty -four 
inches  long,..or'as  long  as  you  wish,  twist  a boot  lace  or  cord 
hard,  sew  the  bottom  end  of  the  switch  to  one  end  of  the 
string,  twist  the  switch  around  the  cord,  keeping  both  tight 
until  the  top,  then  fasten  and  comb  out  with  a coarse  comb. 
Make  three  of  these  for  a braid.  Try  it.  Anna. 


— Exchange. 


Boys  Wanted. 

Boys  of  spirit,  boys  of  will, 

Boys  of  muscle,  brain  and  power, 

Fit  to  cope  with  anything — 
These  are  wanted  every  hour. 

Not  the  weak  and  whining  drones, 
That  all  trouble  magnify — 

Not  the  watchword  of  I can't,” 
But  the  nobler  one,  “ I’ll  try.” 

Do  whate'er  you  have  to  do 
With  a true  and  earnest  zeal ; 

Bend  your  sinews  to  the  task. 

Put  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel 

Though  your  duty  may  be  hard. 
Look  not  on  it  as  an  ill  ; 

If  it  be  an  an  honest  task, 

Do  it  with  an  honest  will. 

At  the  anvil,  on  the  farm. 
Wheresoever  you  may  be. 

From  your  future  efforts  boys. 
Comes  a nation’s  destiny. 


THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE. 


til 


Bennie  and  Blossom. 

“ I thought,  Mr.  Allan,  that  when  I gave  my  Bennie  to 
this  country,  that  not  a father  in  all  this  broad  land  made  so 
precious  a gift — no,  not  one.  The  dear  boy  only  slept  a 
minute,  just  one  little  minute,  at  his  post;  I knew  that  was 
all,  for  Bennie  never  dozed  over  a duty.  How  prompt  and 
reliable  he  was  ? I know  he  only  fell  asleep  one  little 
second  ; — he  was  so  young,  and  not  strong,  that  boy  of 
mine!  Wi'y,  be  was  not  as  tall  as  I,  and  only  eighteen! 
and  now  tluy  shoot  him  because  he  was  found  asleep  when 
doing  sentinel  duty.  Twenty- four  hours,  the  telegram  said — 
only  twenty-four  hours.  Where  is  Bennie  now  ?” 

“ We  will  hope,  with  his  Heavenly  Father.” 

“Yes,  yes  ; let  us  hope  ; God  is  very  merciful!” 

••  I should  be  ashamed.  Father,  Bennie  said,  when  I am  a 
man,  to  think  I never  used  this  great  right  arm — and  he 
held  it  out  so  proudly  before  me — for  my  country,  when  it 
needed  it.  Palsy  it  rather  than  keep  it  at  the  plow.” 

“ Go  then — go,  my  boy,  I said,  and  God  keep  you  ! God 
has  kept  him,  I think,  Mr.  Allan !”  and  the  farmer  repeated 
these  last  words  slowly,  as  if,  in  spite  of  his  reason,  his  heart 
doubted  them. 

“ Like  the  apple  of  his  eye,  Mr.  Owen  ; doubt  it  not.” 
Blossom  sat  near  them  listening,  with  blanched  cheek. 
She  had  not  shed  a tear.  Her  anxiety  had  been  so  concealed 
that  no  one  had  noticed  it.  She  had  occupied  herself  me- 
chanically in  the  household  cares.  Now  she  answered  a 
gentle  tap  at  the  kitchen  door,  opening  it  to  receive  fiom  a 
neighbor’s  hand  a letter.  “ It  is  from  him,”  was  all  she  said. 

It  was  like  a message  from  the  dead,  Mr.  Owen  took  the 
letter,  but  could  not  break  the  envelope,  on  account  of  his 
trembling  lingers,  and  held  it  toward  Mr.  Allan,  with  the 
helplessness  of  a child. 

The  minister  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows  : 

••Dear  Father; — When  this  reaches  you  I shall  be  in 
eternity.  At  first  it  seemed  awful  to  me  ; but  I have  thought 
about  it  so  much  now,  that  it  has  no  terror.  They  say  they 
will  not  bind  me,  nor  blind  me ; but  that  I may  meet  my 
death  like  a man.  I thought.  Father,  it  might  have  been 
on  the  battlefield,  for  my  country,  and  that,  when  I fell,  it 
would  be  fighting  gloriously  ; but  to  be  shot  down  like  a dog 
for  nearly  betraying  it — to  die  for  neglect  of  duty ! Oh, 
father,  I wonder  the  very  thought  does  not  kill  me  ! But  I 
shall  not  disgrace  you  I am  going  to  write  you  all  about 
it ; and  when  I am  gone,  you  may  tell  my  comrades.  I can- 
not now. 

“ You  know  I promised  Jemmie  Carr's  mother  I would 
look  after  her  boy  ; and  when  he  fell  sick  I did  all  I could  for 
him.  He  was  not  strong  when  he  was  ordered  back  into  the 
ranks,  and  the  day  before  that  night  I carried  all  his  luggage, 
besides  my  own,  on  our  march.  Towards  night  we  went  in 
on  double-quick,  and  though  the  luggage  began  to  feel  very 
heavy,  everybody  else  was  tired  too  ; and  as  for  Jemmie,  if  I 
had  not  lent  him  an  arm  now  and  then  he  would  have 
dropped  by  the  way.  I was  all  tired  out  when  we  came  into 
camp,  and  then  it  was  Jemmie’s  turn  to  be  sentry,  and  I 
would  take  his  place ; but  I was  too  tired,  lather.  I could 
not  have  kept  awake  if  a gun  had  been  pointed  at  my  head  ; 
but  I did  not  know  it  until— well,  until  it  was  too  late.” 

“ God  be  thanked ! ’ interrupted  Mr.  Owen,  reverently 
“ 1 knew  Bennie  was  not  the  boy  to  sleep  carelessly  at  his 
post.” 

“ They  tell  me  to-day  that  I have  a short  reprieve,  given 
to  me  by  circumstances — ‘time  to  write  to  you,’  our  good 
colonel  .says.  Forgive  him,  father,  he  only  does  his  duty; 
he  would  gladly  save  me  if  he  could ; and  do  not  lay  my 
death  up  against  Jemmie.  The  poor  boy  is  broken-hearted, 
and  does  nothing  but  beg  and  entreat  them  to  let  him  die  in 
my  stead. 

“ I can't  bear  to  think  of  mother  and  Blossom.  Comfort 
them,  father  ! Tell  them  I died  as  a brave  boy  should,  and 
that,  when  the  war  is  over,  they  wilt  not  be  ashamed  of  me, 
as  they  must  be  now ; God  help  me ; it  is  very  hard  to  bear  I 
Good-bye,  father  ! God  seems  near  and  dear  to  me  ; not  at  all 
as  if  he  wished  me  to  perish  forever,  but  as  if  He  felt  sorry  for 
his  poor,  sinful,  broken-hearted  child,  and  would  take  me  to 
be  with  Him  and  my  Saviour  in  a better — better  life.” 

A deep  sigh  burst  from  Mr.  Owen's  heart.  “ Amen,”  he 
•said  solemnly — “ Amen.” 


“ To-night,  in  the  early  twilight,  I shall  see  the  cows  all 
coming  home  from  pasture,  and  precious  little  Blossom 
stand  on  the  back  stoop,  waiting  for  me  ; but  I shall  never, 
never  come  ! God  bless  you  all.  Forgive  your  poor  Bennie.” 

Late  that  night  the  door  of  the  “ back  stoop  ” opened 
softly,  and  a little  figure  glided  out,  and  down  the  footpath 
that  led  to  the  road  by  the  mill.  She  seemed  rather  flying 
than  walking,  tuining  her  head  neither  to  the  right  nor  to 
the  left,  looking  only  now  and  then  to  Heaven,  and  folding 
her  hands,  as  if  in  prayer-.  Two  hours  later,  the  same  young 
girl  stood  at  the  Mill  Depot,  watching  the  coming  of  the 
night  train  ; and  the  conductor,  as  he  reached  down  to  lift 
her  into  the  car,  wondered  at  the  tear-stained  face  that  was 
upturned  toward  the  dim  lantern  he  held  in  his  hand.  A 
tew  questions  and  ready  answers  told  him  all,  and  no  father 
could  have  cared  more  tenderly  for  his  only  child,  than  he 
for  our  little  Blossom.  She  was  on  her  way  to  Washington 
to  ask  President  Lincoln  for  her  brother’s  life.  She  had 
stolen  away,  leaving  only  a note  to  tell  wheie  and  why  she 
had  gone.  She  had  brought  Benrie's  letter  with  her;  no 
good,  kind  heart,  like  the  President’s,  could  refuse  to  be 
melted  by  it.  The  next  morning  they  reached  New  York 
and  the  conductor  hurried  her  on  to  Washington.  Every 
minute,  now,  might  be  the  means  of  saving  her  brother’s 
life.  And  so,  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  Blossom  reached 
the  Capital,  and  hastened  immediately  to  the  White  House. 

The  President  had  just  seated  himself  to  his  morning’s 
task  of  overlooking  and  signing  important  papers,  when, 
without  one  word  of  announcement,  the  door  softly  opened 
and  Blossom,  with  downcast  eyes  and  folded  hands,  stood 
before  him. 

“ Well,  my  child,”  he  said,  in  his  pleasant,  cheerful  tones, 
“ what  do  you  want,  so  bright  and  early  in  the  morning?”  ’ 

“ Bennie’s  life,  please  sir,”  faltered  Blossom. 

“ Bennie  ? Who  is  Bennie  ?” 

“My  brother,  sir.  They  are  going  to  shoot  him  for 
sleeping  at  his  post.”  • 

“ Oh  yes  ;”  and  Mr.  Lincoln  ran  his  eye  over  the  papers 
before  him.  ‘ I remember.  It  was  a fatal  sleep.  You  see, 
child,  it  was  at  a time  of  special  danger.  Thousands  of  lives 
might  have  been  lost  for  his  culpable  negligence.” 

“ So  my  father  said,”  replied  Blossom,  gravely,  <•  but  poor 
Bennie  was  so  tired,  sir.  and  Jemmie  .so  weak.  He  did  the 
work  of  two,  sir,  and  it  was  Jemmie’s  night,  not  liis  ; but 
Jemmie  was  too  tired,  and  Bennie  never  thought  about  him- 
self, that  he  was  tired  too.” 

“ What  is  that  you  say,  child  ? Come  here  ; I do  not  un- 
derstand,” and  the  kind  man  caught  eagerly,  as  ever,  at  what 
seemed  to  be  a justification  of  an  offence. 

Blossom  went  up  to  him  ; he  put  his  hand  tenderly  on  her 
shoulder,  and  turned  up  the  pale,  anxious  face  towards  his. 
How  tall  he  seemed ! and  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States,  too.  A dim  thought  of  this  kind  passed  for  a moment 
through  Blossom’s  mind;  but  she  told  her  simple  and 
straightforward  story,  and  handed  Mr.  Lincoln  Bennie’s  letter 
to  read. 

He  read  it  carefully  ; then  taking  up  his  pen,  wrote  a few 
hasty  lines,  and  rang  his  bell. 

Blossom  heard  this  order  given  : “ Send  this  despatch  at 
once.” 

The  President  then  turned  to  the  little  girl  and  said,  “ Go 
home,  my  child,  and  tell  that  father  of  yours,  who  could 
approve  his  country’s  sentence,  oven  when  it  took  the  life  of 
a child  like  that,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  thinks  the  life  far 
too  precious  to  be  lost.  Go  back,  or — wait  until  to-morrow  ; 
Bennie  will  need  a change  after  he  has  so  bravely  faced 
death  ; he  shall  go  with  you.” 

“ God  bless  you,  sir,”  said  Blos.som  ; and  who  .shall  doubt 
that  God  heard  and  registered  the  request. 

Two  days  after  this  interview,  the  young  soldier  came  to 
the  White  House  with  his  ,’ittle  sister.  He  was  called  into 
the  President’s  private  room,  and  a strap  fastened  to  the 
shoulder.  Mr.  Lincoln  then  said  : “ The  soldier  that  could 
carry  a sick  comrade’s  baggage,  and  die  for  the  act  so  uncom- 
plainingly, deserves  well  of  his  country.”  To^yafen|*«B  and 
Blossom  took  their  way  back  to  their  Greei^ffojjy^jjjj??(giie. 

A crowd  gathered  at  the  Mill  Depot  to  wu^rfeKtli  ba^  ; 
and  as  farmer  Owen’s  hand  grasped  thajPof  ^e -japl,  t<®s 
flowed  down  his  cheeks,  and  he  was  hea^^to  f^wenMf  : 

“ The  Lord  be  praised  !”  ’ / • 
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How  to  be  a Gentleman. 

“ You  see  I am  a gentleman !'’  said  Will  Thompson- 
“ I will  not  take  an  insult.”  And  the  little  fellow  strutted 
up  and  down  with  rage.  He  had  been  throwing  stones  at 
Peter  Jones,  and  thought  that  his  anger  proved  him  to  be  a 
gentleman. 

“ If  you  want  to  be  a gentleman  I should  think  you 
would  be  a gentle-boy  first,”  said  his  teacher.  “ Gentlemen 
do  not  throw  stones  at  their  neighbors.  Peter  Jones  did  not 
throw  stones  at  you,  and  I think  he  is  much  more  likel}^  to 
prove  a gentleman.” 

“But  he  has  got  patches  on  his  knees,”  said  Will. 

“ Bad  pantaloons  do  not  keep  a boy  from  being  a gentle- 
man, but  a bad  temper  does.  Now,  William,  if  you  want  to 
be  a gentleman,  you  must  first  be  a gentle  boy.” 

A little  further  on  the  teacher  met  Peter  Jones.  Some 
stones  had  hit  him,  and  he  was  hurt  by  them. 

“ Well,  Peter,  what  is  the  matter  between  you  and  Will 
this  morning  ?”  he  asked. 

“ I was  throwing  a ball  at  one  of  the  boys  in  play,  sir, 
and  I missed  him,  and  hit  Will  Thompson’s  dog.” 

“ Then,  when  he  threw  stones  at  you,  why  did  you  not 
throw  back  ?” 

“ Because,  sir,  mother  says  to  be  a gentleman  I must  be  a 
gentle  boy  ; and  thought  it  best  to  keep  out  of  his  way  until 
he  cooled  oft  a little.” 

The  teacher  walked  on,  but  kept  the  boys  in  mind.  He 
lived  to  see  Will  Thompson  a rowdj^,  and  Peter  Jones  a gen- 
tleman, loved  and  respected  by  all — Children's  Friend. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Nightfall. 

Lie  still,  0 heart  I 

Crush  out  thy  vainness  and  unreached  desires, 

Mark  how  the  sunset-fires. 

Which  kindled  all  the  west  with  red  and  gold, 

Are  slumbering  ’neath  the  amethystine  glow 
Of  the  receding  day,  whose  tale  is  told. 

Stay,  stay  thy  questionings  ; what  would’st  thou  know, 
0 anxious  heart  ? 

Soft  is  the  air  ; 

And  not  a leaflet  rustles  to  the  ground 
To  break  the  calm  around. 

Creep,  little  wakeful  heart,  into  thy  nest ; 

The  world  is  full  of  flowers  even  yet. 

Close  fast  thy  dewy  eyes,  and  be  at  rest. 

Pour  out  thy  plaints  at  day,  if  thou  must  fret ; 

Day  is  for  care. 

Now,  turn  to  God. 

Night  is  too  beautiful  for  us  to  cling 
‘To  selfish  sorrowing. 

O memory ! the  grass  is  ever  green 

Above  thy  grave  ; but  we  have  brighter  things 
Than  thou  hast  ever  claimed  or  known,  I ween. 

Day  is  for  tears.  At  night,  the  soul  hath  wings 
To  leave  the  sod. 

The  thought  of  night. 

That  comes  to  us  like  breath  of  primrose-time. 

That  comes  like  the  sweet  rhyme 
Of  a pure  thought  expressed,  lulls  all  our  fears, 

And  stirs  the  angel  that  is  in  us — night. 

Which  is  a sermon  to  the  soul  that  hears. 

Hush  ! for  the  heavens  with  starlets  are  alight. 

Thank  God  for  night ! 

— Harriet  Kendall. 


The  Telegraph  Alphabet. 

A A dot  and  dash  is  A, 

B — - - - A dash  and  three  dots  B, 

C-  - - Two  dots,  a space,  and  one  dot,  C, 
D — - A dash  and  two  dots,  D. 


E-  One  single  dot  is  E, 

F For  F,  a dot,  dash, -dot, 

G Two  dashes  and  a dot  for  G, 

H- H,  four  dots  you  allot. 

I-  - Two  dots  will  stand  for  I, 

J A dash,  dot,  dash,  dot,  J, 

K For  K,  a dash,  dot,  dash  you  try, 

L A long  dash  L alway. 

M Two  dashes  M demands, 

N A dash  and  dot  for  N ; 

O-  - A dot,  and  space,  and  dot,  0 stands, 
P Five  dots  for  P,  net  ten. 

Q-  Two  dots,  dash,  dot,  are  Q, 

E-  - - A dot,  space,  two  dots,  R : 

S For  S three  dots  will  always  do, 

T — One  dash  is  T thus  far. 

U- Two  dots,  a dash  for  U, 

V Three  dots,  a dash,  make  V ; 

W A dot,  two  dashes,  W, 

X-  — - - Dot,  dash,  two  dots,  X see. 

Y-  - - - Two  dots,  space,  two  dots,  Y, 

Z Three  dots,  space,  dot,  are  Ze  ; 

&-  - - - A dot,  space,  three  dots,  & imply. 
Period-  A period  is  U D. 


Threatening  Children. 

Being  once  in  company  with  a mother  and  her  three 
children,  we  observed  one  of  them,  a boy  about  six  years  old, 
who  was  particularly  unruly  and  mischievous.  At  one  act 
of  his  rudeness  his  mother,  being  somewhat  excited,  turned 
to  him  and  threatened  to  punish  him  severely  if  he  should 
repeat  it.  In  a few  minutes  the  little  fellow  did  precisely  the 
same  thing,  and  as  the  mother  did  not  notice  it,  we  ventured 
to  say  to  him  : “ Did  you  not  hear  your  mother  say  she 

would  punish  you, ’if  you  did  that  again  ?”  The  urchin,  with 
the  expression  of  a bravado  on  his  countenance,  quickly 
replied : “ I'm  not  afraid  ; mother  often  says  she’ll  whip  me, 

but  she  don’t  do  it.”  The  mother  smiled,  as  if  her  little  boy 
had  really  said  a smart  thing  ; but,  alas  1 she  was  teaching 
him  a lesson  of  insubordination  which  would  probably  make 
her  heartache.  Mother,  never  unnecessarily  threaten  ; but 
when  you  do  threaten,  be  careful  not  to  falsify  your  word. 


The  Problem  of  Unbelief. 

'I'he  problem  of  Christianity  may  seem  great  and  deep ; 
but  the  problems  of  unbelief  are  greater  and  deeper  still. 
And  not  the  least  problem  is  the  impossibility  of  answering 
the  question  : ' -^h-ull  I find  elsewhere  any  real  peace  or  rest 
of  soul,  if  I Icav  "'irist  ? To  whom  shall  I go  ? Where  in 
all  the  world  sb:  . E find  a more  excellent  way  than  that  of 
faith  in  Jesus >l<ere  is  the  personal  friend  who  will  sup- 
ply this  place?’'  Give  me  a thousand  thousand  times  the 
old  Evangelical  Cbri.stianity  with  all  its  difficult  facts  and 
doctrines — the  incarnation,  the  atonement,  the  resurrection, 
the  ascension — than  the  cold  barren  creed  of  the  Socinian 
or  the  deist,  or  the  cheerless  negations  of  modern  unbelief. 
Give  me  the  religion  of  texts  and  hymns  and  simple  faith, 
which  satisfies  thousands,  rather  than  the  dreary  void  of 
speculative  philosophy,  which  thoroughly  satisfies  none. 


Take  Care  of  the  Pennies. 

Look  most  to  your  spending.  No  matter  what  comes  in, 
if  more  goes  out,  you  will  always  be  poor.  The  art  is  not  in 
making  money  but  in  keeping  it ; little  expenses,  like  mice  in 
a large  barn,  when  they  are  many,  make  great  waste.  Hair 
by  hair  heads  get  bald ; straw  by  straw  the  thatch  goes  oft  the 
cottage,  and  drop  by  drop  the  rain  comes  in  the  chamber. 
A barrel  is  soon  empty  if  the  tap  leaks  but  a drop  in  a min- 
ute. When  you  mean  to  save,  begin  with  your  mouth 
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taany  thieves  pass  down  the  red  lane.  The  ale  jug  is  a great 
waste.  In  all  other  things  keep  within  compass.  Never 
stretch  your  legs  further  than  the  blanket  will  reach,  or  you 
wi!l  soon  be  cold.  In  clothes  choose  suitable  and  lasting 
stuff,  and  not  tawdry  fineries.  To  be  warm  is  the  main 
thing;  never  mind  the  looks.  A fool  may  make  money, 
but  it  needs  a wise  man  to  spend  it.  Remember  it  is  easier 
to  build  two  chimneys  than  to  keep  ons  going.  If  you  give 
all  to  back  and  board,  there  is  nothing  left  for  the  savings- 
bank.  Fare  hard  and  work  hard  while  you  are  young  and 
you  will  have  a chance  to  rest  when  you  are  old. 


Individual  Rights. 

Granting  all  that  men  can  claim  of  “ personal  liberty  ” in 
the  matter  of  strong  drink,  the  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
has  this  to  say  to  those  who,  by  using  their  liberty,  are 
causing  others  to  stumble : — 

“ When  I look  out  upon  the  throngs  and  throngs  of  young 
men  that  come  down,  half-apparelled,  to  this  great  city ; when 
I see  every  form  of  pleasure  and  business  urging  men  to 
indulgence  in  the  accursed  cup ; when  I see  hundreds  and 
thousands  perish  every  year ; when  it  is  an  open  secret,  known 
and  read  of  men  at  large,  that  all  causes  of  mistake,  and 
stumbling,  and  sickness,  and  vice,  and  crime,  and  utter  des- 
truction, tor  time  and  for  eternity,  put  together,  are  not  equal 
to  the  danger  that  comes  from  the  intoxicating  cup,  can  I or 
any  Christian  man  say,  ‘ It  is  a matter  of  my  own  private 
convenience  what  I eat  or  drink  or  wear  ?'  I vindicate  your 
right,  but  I lay  the  law  of  God’s  judgment  upon  you.  You 
are  bound  to  use  your  rights  so  that  they  shall  not  hurt 
anybody.” 


Bad  Work. 

•‘I  drink  to  make  me  work,”  said  a young  man.  To  which 
an  old  man  replied;  “That’s  right:  thee  drink  and  it  will 
make  thee  work  ! Hearken  to  me  a moment,  and  I will  tell 
thee  something  that  will  do  thee  good.  I was  once  a pros- 
perous farmer.  I had  a good,  loving  wife  and  two  fine  lads 
as  ever  the  sun  shone  on.  We  had  a comfortable  home,  and 
lived  happily  together.  But  we  used  to  drink  ale  to  make  us 
work.  Those  two  lads  I have  laid  in  drunkards’  graves.  M}' 
wife  died  broken-hearted,  and  she  now  ties  by  her  two  sons. 
I am  seventy-two  years  of  age.  Had  it  not  been  for  drink,  I 
might  now  have  been  an  independent  gentleman ; but  I used 
to  drink  to  make  me  work,  and  mark,  it  makes  me  work  now. 
At  seventy  years  of  age  I am  obliged  to  work  for  my  daily 
bread.  Drink ! drink  1 and  it  will  make  thee  work.” 


Squib’s  boy  has  been  for  some  months  an  inmate  of  a 
lawyer’s  office  He  entered  with  the  determination,  as  he 
announced  to  his  family,  to  become  Secretary  of  State. 
There  would  seem  to  be  some  probability  of  his  succeeding 
to  judge  from  the  following  note  sent  the  other  day  to  his 
anxious  mother,  who  had  inquired  why  he  did  not  come 
home  to  see  her  oftener  : “ The  impossibility  of  my  absence 

will  be  readily  apparent  when  I convey  the  intelligence  that 
my  senior  principal  is,  at  the  current  juncture,  exhaustively 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a voluminous  series  of  inter- 
calatory  interrogotories  to  be  propounded  to  a supposedly 
recalcitrant  witness  whose  testimony  is  of  cardinal  importance 
in  the  initial  stages  of  an  approaching  preliminary  investiga- 
tion involving  the  most  momentous  consequences.” 


Reversing  the  Wheels. 

Experiments  lately  made  at  Blackburn,  with  a train  made 
up  in  imitation  of  that  of  the  express  which  ran  into  the 
train  standing  in  Brighton  station,  to  test  the  statement  of 
the  driver  that  he  reversed  his  engine  as  soon  as  he  found 
the  brakes  did  not  check  his  train,  are  of  some  interest, 
though  they  elicited  the  fact  that  the  reversal  of  an  engine 
of  a train  running  at  a high  velocity  has  but  a very  small 
effect  in  reducing  the  speed.  A high  speed  was  attained,  and 
the  engine  was  reversed  a quarter  of  a mile  before  reaching 
the  station,  but  the  train  ran  through  the  station  at  about 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  had  to  be  stopped  by  the 
brakes.  Locomotive  driving  wheels,  when  running  the  re- 
verse way,  are  not  effective  in  stopping  a train.  The  experi- 
ment shows  how  little  can  be  gained  by  reversing  an  engine 
under  such  circumstances. 


The  Oows  are  in  the  Corn. 

Oh  I father’s  gone  to  market  town. 

He  was  up  before  the  day  ; 

And  Jamie’s  afcer  robin’s  nests. 

And  the  man  is  making  hay  ; 

And  whistling  down  the  hollow  goes 
The  boy  that  minds  the  mill. 

While  mother  from  the  kitchen  door. 
Is  calling  with  a will ; 

Polly!  Polly! 

The  cows  are  in  the  corn ! 

Polly ! Polly ! 

The  cows  are  in  the  corn 

From  all  the  misty  morning  air. 
There  comes  a summer  sound, 

A murmur,  as  of  waters,  comes 

From  ships,  and  trees,  and  ground  ; 
The  birds  they  sing  upon  the  wing. 
The  pigeons  bill  and  coo. 

And  over  hills  and  hollow  rings. 
Again  the  loud  halloo  ! 

How  strange  at  such  a time  of  day. 
The  mill  should  stay  its  clatter. 

The  farmer’s  wife  is  list’ning  now. 
And  wonders  what’s  the  matter  I 
Oh ! wild  the  birds  are  singing  in 
The  woodland  on  the  hill, 

While  whistling  up  the  hollow  goes 
The  boy  that  minds  the  mill  ? 


In  considering  what  constitutes  a call  to  preach,  the 
Golden  Rule  says  : Any  comprehensive  answer  would  in- 

elude  a sound  body,  good  health,  a good  voice,  a pleasing 
address  a sound  mind,  a goo'd  judgment,  aptness  to  teach, 
accompanied  by  an  equal  aptness  to  learn,  and,  withal,  a 
heart  quick  in  its  sympathies,  earnest  in  its  purposes,  and 
loyal  to  the  truth  as  a needle  to  the  pole.  The  will  should 
be  stiff  as  the  oak  before  all  evil  influences,  and  lithe  as  the 
willow  before  all  heavenly  influences.  Great  capacity  to 
yield  to  the  wishes  of  others  is  an  excellence  ; but  it  should 
be  accompanied  by  an  equal  power  to  mould  others,  so  that 
they  shall  wish  for  good  things.  Then  the  power  to  make 
all  due  allowance  for  the  prejudices  of  others  is  a very  con- 
venient gift  for  the  paetor  of  a church.  The  young  man  who 
finds  himself  thoroughly  furnished  in  these  particulars  has  a 
very  urgent  call  to  preach.  For  the  world’s  need  of  preach- 
ing from  just  such  men  is  a very  urgent  need.  Theological 
seminaries  cannot  make  them ; their  credentials  are  of 
divine  origin  ; but  the  seminaries  are  very  glad  to  get  them 
for  students. 


The  Liquor  Question. — Ex-Senator  Merrimon,  of  North 
Carolina,  is  reported  to  have  said  recently  in  a speech  at  a 
prohibitory  meeting  in  Reidsville,  in  that  State : “ I have  never 
meddled  with  liquor ! I have  never  drank  it,  have  hardly 
kept  it  as  medicine  in  my  family,  and  yet  it  has  meddled 
with  me,  has  made  my  boy  a wandering  vagabond,  has  broken 
my  wife’s  heart ; yes,  when  I was  asleep  thinking  him  at  home 
in  the  house,  he  was  being  made  a drunkard  in  the  bar-rooms 
of  Raleigh.” 


Good  Deeds. — Thousands  of  men  breathe,  move  and  live, 
pass  off  the  stage  of  life,  and  are  heard  of  no  more.  Why 
They  did  not  a particle  of  good  in  the  world,  and  none  were 
blessed  by  them ; none  could  point  to  them  as  the  instru- 
ments of  their  redemption ; not  a line  they  wrote,  not  a word 
they  spoke,  could  be  recalled,  and  so  they  perished — then- 
light  went  out  in  the  darkness,  and  they  were  not  remember- 
ed more  than  the  insect  of  yesterday.  Will  you  thus  live 
and  die?  Live  for  something.  Do  good  and  leave  behind 
you  a monument  of  virtue  that  tli  • of  time  can  never 

destroy.  Write  your  name  by  kiuduess,  love  and  mercy,  on 
the  hearts  of  the  thousands  you  come  in  contact  with  year 
by  year,  and  you  " ill  never  be  forgotten.  No,  your  iiimc, 
your  deeds,  will  be  as  legible  Qii  the  he.arts  you  leave  behind 
as  the  stars  on  flie  brow  of  evening.  Good  deeds  will  shiim 
as  brightly  on  the  earth  as  stars  in  heaven. — Sel. 
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Not  Wisely  but  too  Well. — A very  curious  accident 
happened  last  Wednesday  afternoon  on  the  Avenue  des 
Ghamps-Elysees  at  the  hour  when  fashionable  Paris  - or  rather 
what  remnant  of  fashionable  Paris  is  still  within  the  walls  ol 
the  city — was  moving  toward  the  drives  in  the  Bois  de  Bou- 
logne. A handsome  phaeton,  drawn  by  two  showy  black 
horses  and  driven  by  a lady,  was  pursuing  this  direction, 
when  suddenly  an  enormous  mastiff  who  was  going  the  other- 
way  in  charge  of  a man-servant,  dashed  toward  the  carriage, 
scaled  it  at  a single  bound,  and  fell  to  covering  the  lady  with 
caresses.  In  her  natural  surprise  the  lady  dropped  the  reins  ; 
the  alarmed  horses  dashed  madly  off,  and  after  a few  seconds 
one  of  the  animals  stumbled,  overthrowing  the  carriage, 
almost  breaking  the  coachman’s  head  and  breaking  the  lady’s 
arm.  As  to  the  poor  dog,  whose  violent  affection  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  accident,  he  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The 
lady,  on  recovering  her  senses,  recognized  the  dog  as  having 
belonged  to  her  formerly,  and  as  having  been  stolen  from  her 
about  a year  ago.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  curious 
episode  caused  some  excitement  among  the  promenaders  in 
the  Champs-Elysees,  and  perhaps  under  the  circumstances 
it  is  very  fortunate  that  the  only  victim  was  the  dog. — Paris 
American  Register. 

The  True  Wife. — Ofttimes  I have  seen  a tall  ship  glide  by 
against  the  tide  as  if  drawn  by  some  invisible  bowline,  with 
a hundred  strong  arms  pulling  it.  Her  sails  unfilled,  her 
streamers  were  drooping,  she  had  neither  side-wheel  nor 
stern-wheel,  still  she  moved  on  stately,  in  serene  triumph,  as 
with  her  own  life.  But  I knew  that  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ship,  hidden  beneath  the  great  hulk  that  swam  so  majestically, 
there  was  a little  toilsome  steam-tug,  with  heart  of  fire  and 
of  iron,  that  was  tugging  it  bravely  on  ; and  I knew  that  if 
the  little  steam-tug  untwined  her  arms  and  left  the  ship,  it 
would  wallow  and  roll  about  and  drift  hither  and  thither,  and 
go  oft  with  the  refluent  tide,  no  man  knows  whither.  And 
so  I have  known  more  than  one  genius,  high-necked,  full- 
freighted,  idle-sailed,  gay-pennoned,  but  that  for  the  bare, 
toiling  arms  and  brave,  warm-beating  heart  of  the  faithful 
little  wife  that  nestles  close  to  Mm  so  that  no  wind  or  wavr 
could  part  them,  he  would  have  gone  down  with  the  stream, 
and  have  been  heard  of  no  more. — Oliver  Wendell  Jlolmes. 


Bank  of  England  Notes. 

Bank  of  England  notes  are  made  from  pure  white  linen 
cuttings  only,  never  from  rags  that  have  been  worn.  So 
caVefully  is  the  paper  prepared  that  even  the  number  of  dips 
into  the  pulp  made  by  each  individual  workman  is  registered 
on  a dial  by  machinery,  and  the  sheets  are  carefully  counted 
and  booked  to  each  person  through  whose  hands  they  pass. 
The  printing  is  done  by  a most  curious  process  within  the 
bank  building.  There  is  an  elaborate  arrangement  for  secur- 
ing that  no  note  shall  be  exactly  like  any  other  in  exis- 
tence consequently  there  never  has  been  a duplicate  bank 
note  except  by  forgery.  The  stock  of  paid  notes  for  seven 
> cars  is  said  to  amount  to  94,000,000,  and  to  fill  10,000  boxes, 
'■  bich,  if  placed  side  by  side,  would  cover  over  three  miles  in 
( .-i-tent. 


Wonderful  Preservation. — Fourteen  years  ago  a Mr. 
Sterling,  of  Monroe,  Michigan,  planted  two  gate  posts  of 
white  oak  in  front  of  his  residence.  When  they  were  set  he 
bored  into  the  top  of  each  with  an  inch  and  a halt  auger  a 
hole  three  inches  deep,  filled  it  with  common  salt,  tightly 
plugged  it,  and  coppered  the  posts.  Having  occasion  recently 
to  change  the  location  of  the  posts,  he  found  them  as  sound 
from  top  to  bottom  as  the  day  they  were  planted. 


The  Holy  Flower. — There  is  at  present,  in  the  conserva- 
tory of  the  Golden  Gate  Park  at  San  Francisco,  an  attraction 
of  unusual  interest.  The  Peristeria  Etala,  or  Holy  Ghost  flow- 
er, -which  recently  commenced  to  bud,  has  within  a few  days 
blcssomi^d.  In  the  center  of  the  blossom  of  this  extraordinary 
plant  is,  in  miniature,  the  figure  of  a dove,  the  color  being  of 
>nowy  whiteness,  excepting  the  wings,  which  are  tinged  with 
brown,  in  the  attitude  of  drinking  from  a little  white  font. 
The  larger  petals  of  the  flower  bend  about  the  remarkable  fig- 
ure like  an  oval  frame  around  some  piece  of  delicate  wax- 
work.  The  plant  now  in  the  east  wing  of  the  conservatory 


is  a remarkably  large  specimen,  the  stock  on  which  are  the 
blossoms  being  5^  feet  tall,  and  having  fifteen  well-defined 
buds ; another  stalk,  growing  from  the  same  bulb,  being  5 
feet  tall,  and  having  twelve  buds.  This  remarkable  plant 
will  continue  to  put  forth  blossoms  for  from  six  weeks  to  two 
months,  when  the  parent  bulb  will  die,  leaving  two  small 
bulbs  that  will,  if  properly  cared  for,  put  forth  stalks  and 
bloom  on  nearly  the  same  day  in  August  next  year  as  the 
parent  bloss  med  on  this.  The  bulbs  of  this  extraordinary 
plant  first  came  to  San  Francisco  from  the  Isthmus  ot  Pan- 
ama, where  it  is  very  common,  the  re.sidents  calling  it  EL 
Espiritu  Santo,"  the  Holy  Spirit. 


Dead  Stars. 

Like  the  sand  of  the  sea,  the  stars  of  heaven,  says  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  in  his  opening  address  at  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  advancoment  of  Science, 
have  ever  been  used  as  effective  symbols  of  number,  and 
the  improvement  in  our  methods  of  observation  have 
added  fresh  torce  to  our  original  impressions.  We  now 
know  that  our  earth  is  but  a fraction  of  one  out  of  at  least 
75,000,000  worlds.  But  this  is  not  all.  In  addition  to  the- 
luminous  heavenly  bodies,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  are 
countless  others,  invisible  to  us  from  their  greater  distance, 
smaller  size,  or  feebler  light;  indeed,  we  know  that  there  are 
many  dark  bodies  which  now  emit  no  light  or  comparatively, 
little.  Thus  in  the  cars  of  Procyon,  the  existence  of  an  in- 
visible body  is  proved  by  the  movement  of  the  visible  star. 
Again  I may  refer  to  the  curious  phenomona  presented  by 
Algol,  a bright  star  in  the  head  of  Medusa.  This  star  shines 
without  change  for  two  days  and  thirteen  hours  ; then,  in 
three  hours  and  a half,  dwindles  from  a star  of  the  second 
to  one  of  the  fourth  magnitude  ; and  then,  in  another  three 
and  a half  hours,  reassumes  its  original  brilliancy.  These 
changes  seem  certainly  to  indicate  the  presence  of  an  opaque 
body  which  intercepts  at  regular  intervals  a part  cf  the  light 
emitted  by  Algol. 

Thus  the  floor  of  heaven  is  not  only  “ thick  inlaid  with 
patines  of  bright  gold.”  but  stu  Ided  also  with  extinct  stars 
once  probably  Rs  brilliant  as  our  own,  but  now  dead  and  cold, 
as  Helmholtz  tells  us  that  our  sun  itself  will  be,  some  seven- 
teen millions  of  years  hence. 


A Railroad  i.\  the  Tree-Tops.  — The  Petaluma,  Cal., 
Argus  says  : “It  may  not  be  known  outside  of  the  neighbor- 
hood where  it  is  situated,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a fact,  that  in 
Sonoma  County  we  have  an  original  and  successful  piece  of 
railroad  engineering  and  building  that  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  books.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  county,  near  the  coast, 
may  be  seen  an  actual  road-bed  in  the  tree-tops  Between 
the  Clipper  Mills  and  Stuart's  Point,  where  the  road  crosses 
a deep  ravine,  the  trees  are  sawed  oft  on  a level,  and  the 
timber  and  ties  laid  on  the  stumps.  In  the  centre  of  the 
ravine  mentioned  two  huge  red-wood  trees,  standing  side  by 
side,  form  a substantial  support,  and  they  are  cut  off  seventy- 
five  feet  above  the  ground,  and  cars  loaded  with  heavy  saw- 
logs  pass  over  them  with  as  much  security  as  if  it  were 
framed  in  the  most  scientific  manner."’ 


A Beautiful  Science. 

The  Norristown  Herald  says  ; — Astronomy  is  a beautiful 
science.  We  are  told  that  it  a railway  was  run  from  the 
earth  to  the  nearest  fixed  star,  and  the  fare  was  one  penny 
for  every  hundred  miles,  and  if  you  were  to  take  a mass  of 
gold  to  the  ticket  office  equal  to  the  U.  8.  national  debt — or 
,$3,800,000,000— it  would  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  a ticket 
to  the  nearest  fixed  star  aforesaid. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  matters  very  little  to  us  whether  such 
a railway  is  ever  constructed.  It  would  be  discouraging  to 
go  to  the  ticket  office  with  a mass  of  gold  e<iual  fo 
$3,800,000,000  and  be  informed  that  the  fare  was  $5,678,032,- 
000.  If  the  ticket  agent  wouldn’t  trust  until  we  got  back 
we’d  be  compelled  to  forego  the  trip. 


Cinchona  gets  its  name  from  Anna  de  Osoria,  Countess  of 
Chinchon,  who  in  1640  brought  with  her  to  Spain  from  Peru 
a supply  of  Peruvian  bark.  Hence  the  genus  cinchona  of 
Linnieus. 
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The  Thunderstorm. 

A stillness  wraps  in  calm  the  summer  day, 

Unbroken  b}'  a sound,  save  when  the  breeze 
A moment  rustles  through  the  parched  trees. 

Then  leaves  them  motionless.  The  sultry  air — 

Hot  as  the  breath  of  fevered  patient — seems 
Conscious  of  coming  storms  ; the  cattle  crowd 
With  low-howed  heads  beneath  the  elm-clumps,  awed 
By  some  dread  instinct  of  they  know  not  what. 

Save  that  ’tis  ill  impending.  All  the  sky 
With  thickly  gathering  clouds  is  overcast. 

Dark  leaden  clouds,  their  edges  tinged  with  red, 

All  ominous  of  storm  ; the  quick,  big  drops 
Of  rain  begin  to  fall — a rumbling  peal 
Of  distant  thunder,  low  reverberates 
Along  the  hills;  more  thickly  fall  the  drops. 

Comes  down  a deluge — and  the  lightning  gleams 
In  quick,  successive  flashes  ; louder  still. 

And  louder  roars  the  thunder— till  gives  rein 
The  tempest  to  its  fury  ; awing  man 
And  beast  alike  by  its  sublimity. 

Its  wrath  at  length  the  storm  begins  to  bate, 

A wrath  too  fierce  to  last ; the  thunder  grows 
Fainter  and  fainter,  and  the  lightnings  cease  ; 

The  rain-drops  patter  feebly  through  the  leaves. 

Till  they  at  last  are  spent ; bright  diamonds. 

Of  heaven’s  purest  water,  glittering  hang 

On  leaf,  and  blade,  and  flower ; once  more  the  birds 

Resume  their  for-a-while  suspended  song  ; 

The  cattle  leave  the  shelter  of  the  boughs, 

And  seek  again  the  pastures  ; all  the  air 
Is  filled  with  fragrance  sweet,  the  cooling  gift 
Of  storm  beneficent ; and  once  again 
From  her  enforced  torpor  wakes  the  earth. 
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MOLLIE’S  TRUST. 

By  Elspeth  Craig. 

{Continued). 

CHAPTER  XX. 

RETEIBOTION. 

One  day,  about  the  middle  of  March,  Sybil  was  sitting 
alone  in  a bright  little  room  known  as  the  morning  room, 
which  the  family — when  alone,  preferred  to  the  large  dreary 
drawing  room.  There  was  an  air  of  sadness  in  the  drooping 
figure,  a careworn  look  in  her  face  as  she  bent  slightly  over 
her  sewing,  presently  a heavy  sigh  escaped  her,  and  leaning 
hack  in  her  chair  and  letting  her  work  drop  into  her  lap  she 
gazed  wistfully  out  of  the  window  into  the  garden,  where 
Kenneth  was  playing  with  another  little  fellow  of  his  own 
age. 

“ Oh ! my  boy  I my  boy  !”  murmured  the  poor  mother, 
pressing  her  hand  to  her  eyes. 


“ I pray  heaven  to  shield  you  from  your  father’s  example. 
It  seemed  a bitter  thing  to  say  ; but  she,  who  loved  her  re- 
probate husband,  so  faithfully  and  devotedly,  was  mother — as 
well  as  wife ; and  she  would  not  blind  herself  to  the  awful 
danger  in  the  future  for  her  only  child ; the  danger  of  a 
father’s  evil  example.  Many  and  many  a time,  for  long 
afterwards,  the  prayer  she  had  just  uttered  came  back  to  her 
mind,  with  power  to  make  her  tremble  and  cry  out  with 
painful  self-reproach. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  her  husband's  step  in  the  hall 
and  the  door  opened  and  he  came  in. 

“ Oh ! you  are  home ; I did  not  hear  you  come  in,”  she 
said,  looking  up  at  him  with  a welcoming  smile. 

He  did  not  answer,  but  walked  over  to  the  window,  and 
took  up  his  station  beside  her  chair. 

“ Been  out  to-day  Sybil?”  he  asked. 

“ Yes,’’  she  answered,  “ Ken  and  I were  out  all  morning  ; 
it  is  a beautiful  day  for  March,  cold  but  not  at  all  windy,  and 
we  enjoyed  our  walk  so  much  ; hut  why  did  you  ask  dear  ?” 

“ Oh  nothing ! — I suppose  you  are  too  tired  to  go  for  a 
long  drive  with  me  this  afternoon  ?” 

“ Indeed  1 am  not  a hit  too  tired  and  I would  like  it  very 
much  Arthur  dear,  but  the  fact  is  I am  expecting  some 
visitors  and  as  I,  myself  invited  them,  I cannot  very  well  go 
out  before  they  come  ; I am  so  sorry,  I would  enjoy  the  drive 
with  you  so  much  dear  ; could  not  you  defer  it  till  to-morrow  ?” 
“ Well  no  ; not  very  conveniently  ; I am  obliged  to  go  to 
Weston  this  afternoon,  and  to-morrow  afternoon  I have  an 
engagement  with  Greaton  and  some  others  ; hut  I will  take 
you  out  the  day  after  ; I wish  you  could  go  with  me  to-day.” 
“ I wish  I could  ; is  it  to  Weston  you  are  going  ?” 

“ Yes  ; old  Marks  has  ahorse  he  wants  to  sell ; a splendid 
animal ; I think  of  buying  it  and  am  going  this  afternoon  to 
look  at  it Sultan  is  growing  rather  stiff  in  the  joints.” 

“Is  Mr.  Marks’  horse  the  one  Mr.  Greaton  was  talking 
aboiil  the  other  evening,  named  Firebrand?”  asked  his  wife 
with  a shade  of  anxiety  in  her  voice. 

“Yes,  the  same,”  he  replied,  gazing  abstractedly  from  the 
window. 

“ Oh  ! Arthur,  I wish — I do  wish  you  would  not  think  of 
buying  that  horse.  They  say  he  has  a fierce  temper,  and  that 
it  is  actually  dangerous  to  ride  him ; don’t  you  remember 
what  Mr.  Graham  told  us  the  other  evening  about  the  poor 
unfortunate  young  man  who  was  thrown  by  Firebrand  and 
crippled  for  life  ? Oh  ? dearest  Arthur,  please  give  up  all 
thought  of  buying  this  homble  horse.” 

“ My  dear  Sybil  what  nonsense  ! That  young  fellow  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  horses,  and  should  never  have  mounted 
one  with  even  half  of  Firebrand’s  mettle  ; now  I flatter  my- 
self I know  a good  deal  about  horsemanship ; and  I fancy 
Firebrand  will  find  that  he  has  met  his  master  in  me.” 

Sybil  sighed  and  said  no  more  ; for  she  knew  it  would  be 
useless  to  argue  with  him  ; his  mind  was  set  on  possessing 
this  particular  horse  and  nothing  she  could  say  would  turn 
him  from  his  purpose. 

“You  need  not  be  anxious  Sybil,”  he  said,  after  a pause, 
and  placing  his  hand  on  the  hack  of  her  chair  bent  forward 
and  kissed  her. 
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She  flushed  and  looked  up  quickly  for  his  caresses  were 
rare  nowadays.  But  there  was  sorrow  as  well  as  joy  in  the 
kiss,  for  her  ; for  in  the  instant  his  tips  met  her  she  smelt  the 
brandy  on  his  breath,  and  the  old  aching  pain  throbbed  in  her 
bosom,  and  shone  in  her  eyes  even  as  she  raised  them  so 
gratefully  to  his  flushed,  haggard  face. 

Grateful  for  his  caress  ! and  he  was  her  husband  ! 0 you 

happy  wives  who  read  this  ! how  is  it  possible  for  you  to  un- 
derstand the  pathetic  hungering  and  longing  of  the  neglected 
wife  for  the  loving  word,  the  tender  caress,  that  alas ! is  now 
seldom  or  never  bestowed.  Or  the  rapture,  the  intense 
thankfulness  that  fills  her  heart  tj  overflowing  when,  all  un- 
expectedly, he  kisses  her  with  something  of  the  tenderness  of 
old  times,  or  speaks  to  her  with  a sound  in  his  voice  like  the 
echo  of  a half-forgotten  song  ? 

Think,  happy  wife ! — when  you  stand  by  }mur  cheerful 
hearth  with  your  husband’s  arm  around  you  and  his  loving 
■\'oice  speaking  kindly  to  you — then  think  of  those  other, 
less  happy  wives,  and — pray  for  them. 

Sybil  rose  from  her  seat,  and  clasping  Arthur’s  arm  with 
both  hands  she  laid  her  head  down  upon  his  shoulder. 

“ Dear  Arthur,  I do  entreat  you  to  take  care  of  yourself ; it 
would  break  my  heart  if  anything  happened  to  you,”  she  said 
pleadingly. 

A faint  spasm  passed  over  his  face  as  he  looked  down 
ujion  that  other  face,  so  pure  and  beautiful,  yet  so  sorrowful. 
“ You  are  an  angel  Sybil,  to  care  so  much  for  a brute,  like  me.” 
• “ Oh  Arthur!  Hush  ! you  must  not  speak  so  ; it  hurts  me.” 

And,  perhaps  because  the  subject  of  his  own  unworthiness  was 
distasteful  to  him,  perhaps  because  he  wished  to  spare  her 
feelings,  he  did  not  pursue  the  theme. 

“ Of  course  I intend  to  take  care  of  myself,”  he  said  a 
trifle  impatiently,  “ but  you  women  are  never  happy  tinless 
you ’ve  got  something  to  worry  over.  By  the  way,  if  you  are 
not  going  with  me  this  afternoon,  I think  I will  ride  Sultan 
instead  of  driving.” 

But  he  did  not  tell  her  that  he  meditated  riding  Fire- 
brand home  again,  in  the  event  of  his  concluding  the  bargain 
with  old  Marks  ; and  she  never  thought  of  his  doing  so. 

“You  will  be  home  earlier  if  you  ride,”  she  answered.  “ I 
suppose  you  will  be  home  about  seven?  If  you  are  late 
though,  I will  wait  dinner.” 

“ I shall  be  back  by  seven,  sure.” 

‘ ‘Very  well.” 

“ By  the  way,  who  are  the  visitors  you  expect  this  after- 
noon ? ” 

“ Katie  Howard  and  Mollie,”  Sybil  answered  quietly  ; but 
happening  to  glance  up  at  him  at  the  moment,  she  saw  her 
husband  start  and  a deep  red  flush  mount  to  his  brow.  A 
pang  shot  through  her  heart,  and  a swift  rush  of  anger  against 
him  and  against  Mollie  swept  over  her.  She  drew  herself 
away  from  his  side  and  stood  staring  out  of  the  window  with- 
out seeing  anything. 

What  was  this  secret  of  her  husband’s  ? the  secret  with 
which  Mollie  Stuart  was  so  evidently  mixed  up  ; but  of  which 
she — his  wife — knew  absolutely  nothing  ? 

There  was  only  one  key  to  the  mystery,  so  far  as  she  could 
discover ; and  woman-like,  she  seized  upon  it  at  once  as  the 
right  one.  Arthur  had  loved  Mollie,  and  sought  to  win  her 
for  his  wife,  in  those  by-gone  days  at  Buxly ; she  had  re- 
fused him  for  Neal  Despard ; hence  Arthur’s  hatred  of  them 
both. 

This  was  Sybil  Macdonald’s  solution  of  the  mystery ; and 
though  her  nature  was  far  too  noble  a one  to  condescend  to 
petty  jealousy,  it  was  a somewhat  bitter  thought  that  Mollie’s 
name  had  still  power  to  agitate  her  husband.  She  did  not 
quite  believe  in  his  protestations  of  dislike  for  Miss  Mollie 
Stuart ; though  she  did  believe  that  he  had  thoroughly  hated 
Neal. 

There  was  one  thing  that  puzzled  and  troubled  her  more 
than  anything  else.  If  Arthur  had  ceased  to  care  for  Mollie 
when  he  married  her — Sybil,  what  then  was  the  cause  of  his 
sudden  and  swift  descent  into  a life  of  wild  dissipation  and 
vice,  compared  to  which  his  youthful  follies  were  as  nothing  ? 
Had  his  old  love  for  Mollie  revived  ? and  was  it  this  sinful 
secret  which  was  gradually  drawing  him  to  ruin? 

Sybil  shed  many  bitter  tears  as  she  thought  over  these 
things  day  after  day ; and  sometimes  a bitter  thought  of 
Mollie  would  creep  into  her  heart ; but  only  to  be  forcibly 
ejected*  as  her  common  sense  and  her  innate  justness  of 


thought  showed  her  how  foolish  and  ungenerous  it  was  to 
blame  the  girl  for  what  she  could  not  help.  “ Mollie  certain- 
ly detested  her  husband,”  Sybil  told  herself,  and  that  very 
hatred  of  him,  indeed,  had  often  irritated  her,  almost  uncon- 
sciously against  Mollie.  Still  hard  thoughts  of  her  would  in- 
trude time  and  again,  valiantly  as  she  fought  against  them  ; 
and  knowing  this,  Sybil  was  always  kinder  and  more  friendly 
when  she  and  Mollie  met.  It  proved  that  she  bad  a truly 
noble  nature  and  a firm  control  over  herself. 

It  was  Arthur  who  broke  the  silence  thit  followed.  “ Miss 
Stuart  does  not  often  honor  our  establishment  with  her  pres- 
ence,” he  remarked  with  a sneer. 

“ I have  no  doubt  you  know  the  reason  why,”  answered 
his  wife,  looking  at  him  calmly ; and  again  she  winced,  as 
she  saw  his  face  flush,  and  his  eyes  turn  inquisitively  to  her 
face,  as  though  seeking  there  a hidden  meaning  to  her  words. 

“ Oh ! I presume  you  refer  to  our  mutual  affection  ; well 
certainly — ” 

“ There  is  the  lunch  bell,”  interrupted  his  wife,  and  she 
swept  haughtily  from  the  room. 

The  meal  was  rather  an  uncomfortable  one,  ;md  Arthur 
excused  himself  as  soon  as  possible  and  went  up- stairs  to 
prepare  for  his  ride.  When  he  descended  again,  Sybil  was 
waiting  in  the  hall  to  bid  him  good-bye. 

“ I wish,  Arthur  you  would  not  buy  that  horse,”  she  said 
once  more,  as  they  stood  together. 

“ It  may  not  suit  me,”  he  replied,  smiling,  “ but  if  it  does 
I shall  certainly  buy  it,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  show 
you  how  foolish  your  fears  are.  My  dear  Sybil,  I am  not  a 
boy,  that  you  need  fear  for  my  safety.” 

“ Well,”  sighing,  “ I hope  Firebrand  will  not  suit  you.” 

“ And  I hope  he  will ; good-bye,  I must  be  off.” 

He  stooped  and  kissed  her,  for  the  second  time  that  day ; 
and  Sybil  clasped  her  arms  around  his  neck  with  a convulsive 
pressure. 

“ Good  bye,  dearest,  and  do  take  care  of  yourself.” 

“ All  right,”  he  answered  with  a laugh,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment he  was  on  Sultan’s  back  and  riding  out  of  the  gate ; 
then  Sybil  went  back  into  the  house  and  shut  the  door,  with 
a dim  foreboding  of  coming  evil ; the  shadow  of  a cloud  that 
was  drifting  slowly  across  her  pathway. 

It  was  after  three  o’clock  when  her  visitors  made  their 
appearance,  and  after  disposing  of  their  out-door  garments, 
settled  themselves  cosily  in  the  morning  room  with  their 
hostess,  each  with  some  dainty  piece  of  work  in  hand,  and 
commenced  one  of  those  interminable  conversations,  so  dear- 
ly appreciated  by  the  feminine  mind  ; on  the  affairs  of  their 
households  ; of  KaTe's  babies,  Mollie’s  Bertie  and  Lesley  and 
Sybil’s  Kenneth. 

Leaving  them  to  chat  away  the  afternoon  after  this  fash- 
ion, let  you  and  I,  reader,  take  the  road  to  Weston  and  see 
what  happened  there. 

It  was  about  five  o’clock,  perhaps  not  quite  so  late  ; when 
Arthur  Macdonald  rode  rapidly  homeward.  The  horse  he 
bestrode  was  not  Sultan ; this  was  a finer  beast  than  Sultan 
had  ever  been,  even  in  his  palmiest  days.  Firebrand  was, 
perhaps,  not  so  pretty  to  look  at  as  his  predecessor  ; he  was 
an  immense,  long-legged  animal  with  fiery,  wicked  eyes,  that 
looked  mischief  out  of  their  corners  “like  the  devil,”  as 
old  Marks  said  to  Mr.  Macdonald. 

“Aye,  he’s  just  Satan  and  no  mistake  : so  1 warn  you  Mr. 
Macdonald  afore  you  conclude  to  buy  him.’ ' 

But  Mr.  Macdonald,  in  no  wise  disconcerted  by  this  warn- 
ing, merely  laughed  and  replied  that  if  such  was  his  nature 
he  must  have  a name  to  match,  and  that  henceforth  his  name 
would  be  “ Satan  ” in  lieu  of  “ Firebrand  ” and  that  he  would 
soon  have  the  satisfaction  of  proving  to  Mr.  Marks  that  he 
was  capable  of  controlling  his  Satanic  Majesty. 

“ Well  sir,”  if  you  are  determined  to  buy  the  horse,  so  be 
it ; but  never  say  I didna’  warn  you  of  his  devilish  temper.” 

“ Oh  no  ; that’s  all  right,”  was  the  reply,  as  Arthur,  who 
was  a true  lover  of  horses ; viewed  with  glistening  eyes  the 
magnificent  animal  before  him. 

“ By  Jove  I what  a sensation  he  would  make  in  town  ! no 
other  fellow  in  Toronto  would  have  a horse  like  it.”  So  the 
purchase  was  concluded ; and  leaving  orders  for  Sultan  to  be 
taken  back  to  town  the  following  day ; Arthur  Macdonald 
mounted  “ Satan,”  otherwise  “ Firebrand  ” and  rode  away  to 
his  fate. 
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When  he  had  come  about  half  way  at  a steady  gallop,  he 
drew  rein  and  proceeded  at  a somewhat  slower  pace.  He  was 
rlelighted  with  his  purchase  and  congratulated  himself  on  his 
good  luck  in  having  secured  such  a treasure  as  Firebrand. 

He  told  himself  that  Sybil  would  certainly  admire  the 
horse  and  would  acknowledge  his  wisdom  in  buying  it.  As 
to  Firebrand’s  evil  temper : why,  he  might  be  so  but  certainly 
thus  far  he  had  not  shown  any  trait  that  could  be  termed 
absolutely  satanic,  and  even  if  he  did,  he — Arthur  would  let 
I the  beast  see  that  he  was  master  ; he  liked  his  horse  all  the 
better  for  having  gained  the  reputation  of  being  satanic.  Oh 
yes  ! he  had  been  a very  fortunate  man  in  getting  a horse  like 
Firebrand  ; poor  old  Sultan  was  getting  worn  out;  he  would 
<lo  for  Ken  to  ride  on  very  soon.  So  thinking ; he  rode 
slowly  along  patting  the  horse's  sleek  head  and  smiling  as 
Firebrand  tossed  his  mane  and  showed  an  inclination  to  shy 
at  every  object  along  the  road. 

“ Steady  old  boy  ; steady,  we  will  be  good  friends  when  we 
come  to  know  each  other,  you  and  I."  As  he  rode  slowly 
along ; he  observed  a female  figure  advancing  towards  him  at 
some  little  distance  ahead.  It  was  a lonely  part  of  the  road ; 
there  were  no  houses  near  and  not  another  living  creature  in 
sight  but  this  woman ; perhaps  that  was  the  reason  he  watched 
the  approaching  figure,  almost  unconscious  that  he  did  so; 
then  as  they  gradually  neared  each  other  he  did  become  con- 
scious that  he  was  watching  her;  there  was  something 
strangely  familiar  in  that  figure,  as  it  came  slowly  along ; a 
peculiarity  in  its  gait  that  puzzled  him.  He  walked  his  horse 
so  that  he  might  look  into  her  face  as  thej’  passed  each  other. 

They  were  close  now — very  close  ; now  they  were  passing 
each  other ; the  woman  raised  her  head  and  looked  into  the 
face  of  the  horseman  and  her  own  grew  white  even  as  his  had 
done. 

" Grace  Roberts !’’ 

" Arthur  Macdonald  1’ 

For  a few  moments  they  stood  staring  at  one  another ; 
each,  as  it  were,  measuring  the  strength  of  the  other  for  the 
impending  battle. 

Arthur  was  the  first  to  recover  himself  Raising  his  hat, 
he  bowed  with  a mocking  smile  and  said  : 

“ This  is  a pleasure  I did  not  anticipate ; I hope  I see  you 
<juite  well.  Miss  Roberts  and — I wish  you  good  evening.” 

He  bowed  again  and  replaced  his  hat,  the  next  instant  he 
would  have  ridden  away ; but  her  voice  arrested  him ; per- 
haps he  felt  that  it  would  be  more  expedient  to  listen  to  her 
now  on  this  lonely  road,  and  to  have  done  with  her  there  and 
then,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  her  showing  herself  at  the  house 
on  .Jarvis  street,  where  he  might  possibly  encounter  some 
difiiculty  in  dealing  with  her  in  such  a manner  as  to  avoid 
arousing  Sybil’s  wonder  and  suspicions.  Therefore,  when 
she  spoke,  he  stopped  to  hear  what  she  had  to  sry. 

“ You  probably  wonder  why  I have  returned  to  Canada  ?” 
she  said  in  a hard  voice. 

“ No  I don't,”  he  answered  doggedl}'.  “ I presume  you 
are  free  to  come  and  go  as  you  as  please.” 

“Ah  ! then  you  have  quite  forgotten  that  more  than  six 
years  ago,  you  bade  me  never  return  to  this  country.” 

“ Then  why  have  you  come  ?”  he  asked  sullenly.  “ Is  it 
more  money  you  want?” 

“ Nc;  I would  not  take  your  money:  there  is  a curse  upon  it.’’ 
“ What  do  you  mean,  woman?”  Arthur  Macdonald  de- 
manded, and  his  face  grew  white,  but  whether  from  fear  or 
anger,  Grace  did  not  know. 

“ Mean — I mean  this,  that  the  money  you  gave  me,  the 
money  that  bought  ray  silence  was  cursed.  But  I will  t^ll 
you  my  story  Arthur  Macdonald  and  then  you  will  know  ^vfiy 
I have  come  to  Canada  again.’’ 

“ I refuse  to  listen  to  it ; your  miserable  tale  can  have  no 
interest  for  me  ; I am  in  a hurry  to  reach  home.” 

“ It  has  an  interest  for  you  and  you  shall  hear  me  or — 
your  lady  wife  shall.” 

“ Go  on  then,  curse  you  and  cut  it  short." 

If  he  dared,  Macdonald  would  have  trampled  this  woman 
beneath  his  horse’s  feet ; he  writhed  in  his  fury  and  his  hand 
grasped  his  whip  fiercely  ; oh  1 if  he  could  but  have  raised  it 
and  stricken  her  to  the  earth  1 

“ I will  tell  it  in  as  few  words  as  possible  ; but  had  you 
not  better  dismount,  your  horse  seems  unmanageable.” 

‘ No,  I shall  remain  where  I am;  proceed  with  j’our 
story,  it  will  be  dark  before  you  finish.” 


“ You  remember,”  she  began,  “ the  day  I went  to  Buxly 
and  demanded  money  from  you ; I over-took  you  on  a quiet 
country  road  and  we  stood  there  talking  : at  first  you  refused 
me  the  money,  and  said  you  did  not  have  it ; and  I told  you 
you  must  find  a way  to  get  it,  or  I would  go  to  Miss  O’Brien 
and  tell  her  my  miserable  story.  Then  }'ou  swore  you  would 
get  the  money  and  give  it  to  me,  on,  or  before  the  third  day 
previous  to  your  wedding.  Arthur  Macdonald,  as  God  is  m}- 
witness  I never  dreamed  of  how  you  would  get  it,  if  I had  I 
would  have  taken  m3'  child  and  gone  away  without  troubling 
you  for  a cent ; though  both  I and  my  boy  had  perished  of 
hunger.  I knew  you  were  wicked  but  I did  not  think  you 
were  bad  enough  to  do  what  you  did ; I would  have  died 
sooner  than  have  caused  you  to  sin  more  deeply  than  you 
had  already  done." 

“ What  do  you  mean  woman?  you  are  mad,”  cried  Mac- 
donald hoarsel3'. 

“ Mad — no  I am  not  mad  and  I will  tell  you  what  I mean — 
you  robbed  the  Bank  and  the  mone}'  you  brought  to  me  was 
the  money  you  had  stolen  and  there  was  a curse  upon  it. 

“You  lie,”  he  shouted. 

‘‘  No  I don't  lie,  and  if  }'ou  will  listen  further  you  will  see 
that  I speak  the  truth.” 

“ You  remember  that  day  as  we  stood  talking  on  that 
quiet  road  at  Buxly,  that  a gentleman  passed  by  on  the 
other  side  of  a hedge  that  divided  the  road  from  a foot-path  ; 
you  hade  me  hush,  and  we  ceased  speaking  till  he  had  gone 
from  sight ; but  I saw  his  face  and  thought  what  a good, 
kind  face  it  was.  When  I left  you  I went  straight  to  the 
station,  but  I was  just  five  minutes  too  late ; the  train  had 
gone,  and  there  was  no  other  till  nine  that  night.  There  were 
nearly  four  hours  to  wait ; a long  time,  but  I was  used  to 
waiting ; towards  nine  o’clock  the  station  was  pretty  well 
crowded  with  people,  mostly  men  ; amongst  them  I recognized 
the  gentleman  who  had  passed  by  us  on  the  road.  When  I 
went  to  buy  my  ticket,  I founa  my  purse  was  gone  and  I had 
no  more  money  with  me.  I was  much  distressed  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do ; but  the  gentleman,  I afterwards  learned 
that  his  name  was  Despard — came  to  my  aid  and  bought  me 
a ticket  besides  pressing  into  my  hand  a dollar  bill ; for  cab 
fare,  he  said.  1 was  very  grateful  and  thanked  him,  but  I 
did  not  think  1 would  ever  see  him  again  ; however,  I did ; 
it  was  at  your  wedding — yes,  I was  there,  standing  amongst 
the  crowd  at  the  church  door  to  see  the  beautiful  bride  who 
had  usurped  my  rightful  place.  Mr.  Despard  was  one  of  the 
groomsmen  and  with  him  was  a pretty,  sweet-faced  young 
girl,  to  whom  they  told  me  he  was  engaged  to  he  married.  I 
took  a sudden,  strange  fancy  to  her ; she  looked  so  girlish 
and  happy ; perhaps  she  made  me  think  of  my  own  happy 
girl-hood  when  I was  as  pure  and  innocent  as  she.  When 
the  wedding  party  had  driven  away,  I hastened  to  my  board- 
ing house  an  d packed  up  all  my  belongings  ; that  day  I left 
Toronto  with  my  child,  and  as  I had  to  pass  through  Buxly  I 
resolved  to  get  out  there  and  remain  over  one  night  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  her  again  ; I thought  maybe  she  would  re- 
turn to  her  house  that  evening  or  early  next  morning  and  I 
wished  only  to  have  one  more  look  at  her  sweet  face  ; I 
thought  I would  be  a better  woman  for  having  seen  her,  ever 
after. 

I reached  Buxly  by  the  half-past  three  train,  and  leaving 
my  trunk  at  the  station,  I took  the  child  and  walked  up  to 
the  village ; a man  directed  me  to  a quiet  boarding  house 
where  I engaged  a room  for  the  night ; the  landlady  was  a 
friendly,  gossiping  woman  ; and  when  she  heard  I had  just 
come  from  Toronto,  she  began  talking  of  the  grand  wedding 
that  took  place  there  that  morning;  the  bridegroom,  she 
said,  was  from  Buxly,  and  the  bride  had  been  lately  visiting 
in  the  village,  at  Mr.  Halliday’s.  Of  course  I knew  she 
meant  your  marriage,  but  I said  nothing  to  let  her  suspect 
that  I knew  you.  Well,  from  her  gossip  I learned  that  Mr. 
Despard  had  for  many  years  been  a suitor  for  Miss  O’Brien’s 
hand,  a fact  which  I had  reason  to  recall  very  soon  afterwards. 
When  it  began  to  grow  dusk,  I left  the  child  in  charge  of  the 
landlady  and  walked  up  to  Fernside;  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  anyone  near  the  house  or  about  the  grounds,  so  I went  in 
and  crept  up  to  the  veranda,  when  I found  myself  close  to  an 
open  window,  and  from  the  room  within  I could  plainly  hear 
the  sound  of  voices.  Thinking  Miss  Stuart  might  be  in  there, 
I went  up  on  to  the  veranda  and  crouched  beneath  the  win- 
dow. I looked  in,  but  only  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  were  there. 
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go  I resolved  to  wait  a few  minutes.  I eould  not  avoid  hear- 
ing the  conversation  that  was  going  on  within,  though  I had 
not  gone  there  to  listen. 

“ I heard  Mr.  Stuart  tell  his  wife  there  had  been  a robbery 
at  the  bank.  He  mentioned  the  sum,  and  it  was  the  same  as 
you  gave  to  me  j again  I heard  him  mention  the  date  of  the 
robbery,  so  far  as  they  could  guess,  and  it  was  on  the  very 
day  on  which  you  brought  me  the  money — the  evening  of 
the  thirteenth  of  August.  As  I crouched  there,  trembling  as 
I listened,  I knew  that  you  were  the  guilty  one.  Aye  ; even 
when  I heard  Mr.  Stuart  say  that  Mr.  Neal  Despard  had  own- 
ed to  the  crime  ; even  then  I never  doubted  that  you  were 
guilty.  I could  not  at  first  understand  why  Mr.  Despard 
should  take  the  blame  upon  himself ; but  when  I recalled 
what  the  landlady  had  said  about  him  being  Miss  O’Brien’s 
lover  before  she  married  you  ; it  was  all  clear  to  me,  and  I 
knew  that  to  save  her  from  the  misery  of  her  newly-made 
husband’s  exposure,  Neal  Despard  had  taken  your  guilt  upon 
him.  I thought  of  the  fair  young  girl  who  loved  him,  and  I 
blamed  him  bitterly  for  doing  her  this  great  -r  rong.  He 
surely  could  never  have  loved  her.  Then  when  Miss  Stuart 
herself  came  into  the  room  and  they  told  her  the  truth,  how 
her  lover  was  guilty  and  had  been  sent  away,  never  to  return 
to  her,  the  awful  look  in  her  face  cut  me  to  the  heart,  and  I 
cursed  myself  for  being  the  cause  of  this  trouble  which  had 
fallen  upon  her.  I told  myself  the  monej’  was  cursed ; and  I 
resolved  to  fling  it  from  me,  and  denounce  you  to  the  world 
for  a villian.  And  when  I saw  her  lying  pale  and  still  in  a 
faint,  with  her  pretty  young  face  like  the  face  of  the  dead,  I 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  rushed  away  calling  upon  God  to 
pardon  my  sin.  You,  no  doubt,  wonder  why  I kept  your  se- 
cret, instead  of  betraying  you,  as  was  certainly  my  duty.  I 
meant  to  do  it,  but  could  not  bring  myself  to  it.  All  night 
long  I wrestled  with  myself  and  tried  to  harden  my  heart 
against  you  sufficiently  to  deal  you  this  blow  ; but  I could 
not,  and  when  the  morning  came,  I fled  with  the  child  and 
kept  your  secret — for  heaven  forgive  me ! 1 loved  you  even 
then.” 

Grace  Roberts  stopped  speaking  for  a moment  and  looked 
up  at  Arthur.  His  face  was  livid  and  there  was  a look  of 
fiendish  hate  in  his  eyes  as  he  fixed  them  upon  her  face.  He 
was  about  to  speak  when  she  interrupted  him. 

“ Let  me  finish  ; I shall  not  be  long,  for  I will  not  trouble 
you  with  the  history  of  my  miserable  life  for  the  last  few 
years.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  your  money  brought  its  curse 
with  it;  for  my  child  sickened  and  after  lingering  for  a year, 
died.  I,  myself,  fell  ill  amongst  strangers  in  a strange  land, 
and  when  I recovered,  I found  I had  but  two  hundred  dollars 
in  the  world.  I would  have  gone  home  to  my  father  and 
mother,  but  I soon  discovered  the  fact  of  their  deaths,  and 
that  the  old  house  was  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  I was 
obliged  then  to  go  into  service,  which  I did ; and  it  was  at 
my  master’s  house  I learned  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Neal  Despard. 
I read  it  in  a Toronto  paper  which  I chanced  to  take  up  one 
day.  As  I read,  a dreadful  remorse  took  hold  of  me.  Had  it 
not  been  for  me  he  would  be  still  living,  honored  and  happy. 
My  scruples  on  your  account  had  vanished,  for  my  fatal  love 
for  you  had  died  with  my  little  child.  As  I read  of  poor 
Neal  Despard’s  death,  I seemed  to  realise  more  fully  than  I 
had  ever  done,  the  depth  of  your  villainy  ; and  my  heart  ached 
with  a ceaseless  pain  for  Miss  Stuart.  I resolved  that  I 
would  do  what  I could  to  atone  for  my  sin.  I could  not 
bring  the  dead  to  life,  but  I could  wipe  the  stain  from  his 
name  and  memory  ; and  for  that  I have  returned  to  Canada.” 

“ Why  have  you  told  me  this?”  asked  Macdonald,  mock- 
ingly. “ Why  did  you  not  go  straight  to  my  wife,  to  Miss 
Stuart  and  others  with  your  precious  story?  ” 

“ Because,”  answered  Grace  slowly,  and  without  a trace 
of  anger  in  her  sad  voice,  “ I wished  to  spare  your  wife  one 
pang  at  least.  She  is  beautiful  and  good  ; she  will  suffer 
keenly  when  she  learns  of  your  treachery  to  that  dead  man  ; 
what  I would  spare  her  is  the  knowledge  of  your  villainy  to 
me.  If  you  will  own  to  the  robbery  and  clear  Neal  Despard’s 
name  from  dishonor,  I will  go  away  and  not  trouble  you 
again,  and  your  wife  will  never  know  of  me.” 

“ You  must  take  me  for  a precious  fool,”  he  said  with  a 
jeering  laugh. 

“You  will  not  do  it  then  ? ” 

“ No,”  he  answered  with  an  oath,  “ and  now  you  had  bet- 
ter get  out  of  my  way,  I’m  in  a hurry.” 


“ No,  no,  wait ; you  »hall  listen  to  me.” 

She  sprang  forward  and  grasped  the  reins,  jerking  them 
from  his  hold.  Cursing  her,  he  raised  his  whip  and  brought 
it  down  with  all  his  force  upon  her  face.  She  let  go- the 
bridle  and  fell  back  with  a cry ; and  at  the  same  instant  the 
terrified  horse  suddenly  plunged  and  dashed  eff  at  a mad 
gallop,  and  then  the  woman,  taking  her  hands  from  her 
face,  saw  the  figure  of  Arthur  Macdonald  lying  across  the 
road,  outstretched  and  motionless,  with  his  face,  all  ghastly 
and  bloody,  upturned  to  the  quiet  sky. 

“ He  is  dead  and  I have  killed  him  ! ” she  shrieked  ; and 
kneeling  beside  him,  raised  his  bead  and  rested  it  upon  her 
bosom. 

“ Oh  ! Arthur,  Arthui',  my  love,  my  love  ! ” 

All  his  villainy  to  her,  all  her  anger  and  resentment  and 
bitter  revenge  were  utterly  forgotten  when  she  uttered  that 
passionate,  despairing  cry.  This  man  who  lay,  with  his  still, 
white  face  upon  her  breast,  was  the  handsome  young  lover  of 
her  girlhood,  and  Sybil  O’Brien,  Mollie  Stuart  and  Neal  Des- 
pard had  never  existed. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

“AULD  LANG  SVNE.” 

“Are  you  quite  resolved  to  go  then,  Sybil  dear  ?” 

“ Oh  yes  ! quite ; I could  not  stay  here  now  after  what  has 
passed ; my  heart  is  too  sore  for  that.  I must  get  away.  I 
cannot  breathe  here  where  everything  reminds  me  of  my 
husband ; for  though  he  sinned,  he  is  dead  now  : and  1 loved 
him,  Mollie,  I loved  him  dearly.  , 

“Yes  dear,  I know.” 

“ If  I could  only  atone  to  you,  for  the  unhappy  past,  if  I 
could  bring  Neal  Despard  back  to  life  and  restore  you  to  one 
another  I would  be  free  of  half  the  great  weight  of  pain  that 
is  breaking  my  heart ; but  1 cannot — I cannot ; I can  but 
beseech  your  forgiveness.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  dear  Sybil,”  answered  Mollie 
as  the  widow  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept. 

“ When  Neal  made  the  sacrifice  he  did,  it  was  for  love  of 
you,  his  old  friend,  and  because  of  the  promise  made  to  poor 
Alice  on  her  death  bed ; he  never  dreamed  of  atonement  to  be 
made.  It  was  a voluntary  sacrifice  on  his  part. 

There  was  a break  in  Mollie’s  voice  as  she  said  this  and  a 
swift  rush  of  tears  to  her  eyes. 

“I  know  ; it  was  noble  of  him,  but  Mollie  it  was  wrong 
and  unwise ; he  should  have  thought  of  you.” 

“Then  you  would  have  had  him  break  a most  solemn 
promise  to  a dying  woman  for  the  sake  of  his  love?  He 
would  never  have  done  that ; and  then  remember  that  it  was 
on  the  evening  of  your  wedding  day  that  the — the  crime  was 
discovered  ; that  very  morning  we  had  seen  you  made  a wife ; 
had  seen  the  perfect  happiness  and  content  shining  in  your 
face  when  you  drove  away  with  yoiir  husband,  and  how  was 
it  possible  for  Neal  to  destroy  your  happiness  with  one  cruel 
blow  ere  the  first  day  of  your  wifehood  had  drawn  to  a close. 
And  he  had  loved  you  Sybil  remember  that ; yes,  I know  that. 
Long  before  he  knew  me,  he  had  known  and  loved  you  ; he 
had  such  a big,  tender  heart,  say  how  could  he  have  dealt  you 
such  a blow  as  that  would  have  been  ?” 

“ But  he  was  cruel  to  you  Mollie,  fbr  you  loved  him.’’ 

“ Yes,  I loved  him  and  he  loved  me,  answered  the  girl 
simply.  “ He  knew  that  I would  trust  him,  and  his  honor 
was  more  to  him  than  his  love  and  I would  not  have  had  it 
otherwise.” 

“ His  honor?” 

“ Yes,  he  pledged  his  word  of  honor  to  Alice.” 

Ah ! poor  Alice  ; had  she  dreamed  of  all  the  sorrow  the 
keeping  of  that  fatal  promise  would  entail,  she  would  never 
have  exacted  it,”  said  Sybil  sorrowfully. 

“ Tell  me,  and  truly,”  said  Mollie,  earnestly,  “ has  Neal’s 
sacrifice  saved  you  from  sorrow  at  all  ? Would  it  have  been 
better  to  let  you  know  the  truth  seven  years  ago,  instead  of 
finding  it  out  now  ? Uncle  George,  Katie  and  Tom  and  all 
the  others  say  it  would  have  been  better.  But  you  have  been 
happy  all  these  years  dear,  have  you  nof>”  asked  the  girl 
looking  wistfully  up  into  the  widow’s  face,  for  Sybil  had 
risen  and  was  standing  by  the  window,  a tall  sombre  figure  in 
trailing  robes  of  deep  black  with  a widow’s  cap  on  her  auburn 
hair. 

(To  be  Continued).  , 
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For  The  Family  Circle. 

To  M.  V.  S., 


Rose  Lawn,  NiAr.ARA. 

I kuow  a maiden  fair  to  see, 

Witli  eyes  of  deepest  brown. 

Fair  cheeks,  pink-tinted,  like  the  shell, 

And  soft  as  peaches’  down. 

Her  lips  are  dewy,  sweet,  and  red. 

As  any  rose  in  June, 

She  smiles  more  brightly  than  the  sun 
Smiles  on  the  fairest  noon. 

The  storms  and  tempests  of  this  world, 

Will  never  cloud  her  life ; 

She’ll  be  a perfect  sun-beam,  to 
The  man  who  calls  her  wife. 

Her  name  is  Minnie,  and  she  makes 
It  seem  just  twice  as  sweet. 

While  she  lingers  in  the  border-land 
Where  girl  and  woman  meet. 

Mary  E.  Foster. 


Hamilton. 

SELECTED. 


A SIMPLE  STORY. 

“ Here’s  a piece  of  good  news,  Sally,”  cried  Tom  Leveret 
to  his  wife,  as  he  ran  into  the  tiny  kitchen  where  the  neat 
tea-table  was  ready  spread.  “ I’m  to  be  foreman  at  the  shop, 
and  my  wages  are  more  than  double  after  the  first  of  the 
month.’’ 

“ Well,  that  is  good  news,  Tom,  ” cried  Sally,  radiant  with 
pleasure  as  she  set  the  dish  of  ham  and  eggs  before  her  hus- 
"band,  and  poured  out  his  tea ; » but  its  no  more  than  you 
deserve,  if  I do  say  it.  I was  saying  to  Martha  Decker,  when 
she  was  giving  me  the  new  pattern  for  your  shirts  yesterday  : 
‘ Martha,’  says  I,  ‘ it  isn’t  to  be  expected  but  what  Tom’s 
employers  will  see  his  value  before  long ; and  from  what  I 
hear  they  do  already.’  ’’ 

“ Well,  I have  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel,”  said  Tom, 
“ It's  not  my  way  to  loaf ; and  now  we  can  begin  to  save  for 
a rainy  day.” 

“ Yes  ; and  you  won’t  want  me  to  stitch  shirt  bosoms  for 
old  Mr.  Isaacs,  now  that  you  are  foreman,”  said  Sally. 

“ I never  did  expect  it.  ’Twas  your  own  thought,  Sally,” 
said  Tom. 

Sally  had  been  able  to  make  four  dollars  a week  by 
stitching  shirt  bosoms  at  odd  times,  and  it  had  been  her  own 
fund  for  her  own  dress,  and  nice  things  for  the  children. 
But  that  evening  she  took  in  the  last  of  her  sewing,  and  said 
to  old  Mr.  Isaacs  : 

“ I shan’t  need  to  sew  any  more ; my  husband  is  made 
foreman  at  the  shop.” 

“ That's  good,’’  said  the  shirtmaker,  as  he  took  her  little 
bundle  and  counted  out  her  pay.  “ That’s  good  luck,  no 
doubt ; but  you’d  be  all  the  richer  if  you  went  on  doing  the 
stitching.  Four  dollars  is  four  dollars,  and  it’s  a big  sum  in 
the  year  counted  all  upJ’ 

“Well,  perhaps  it  is,”  said  Sally;  “but  I don’t  need  it 
any  more.” 

And  so  the  poor  widow  who  had  been  trying  to  get  stitch- 
ing to  do  was  happier  next  morning  than  she  had  been  for 
years;  and  Sally,  singing  about  her  work,  made  up  her  mind 
to  have  a little  more  pleasure  now,  and  to  walk  out  more 
and  take  tea  oftener  with  Martha  Decker. 

That  evening  she  began  a new  subject  to  Tom. 

“ Tom,”  she  said,  “ this  is  an  awfully  ungenteel  place  for 
a foreman’s  family.  Now,  there’s  a fiat  in  the  next  street, 
only  five  dollars  a month  more  than  this,  that  would  be 
pleasanter  We’d  have  a little  parlor  there,  and  nicer 

neighbors.  You’ll  feel  like  holding  up  your  head  a little 
higher  now." 

“ Oh,  I sha’n’t  take  airs,”  said  Tom  ; “ but  five  dollars  a 
month  won’t  break  me ; let’s  haVe  the  flat.” 

The  flat  was  hired,  and  the  furniture  from  the  old  place 
looked — as  Sally  said — like  nothing  in  it.  The  parlor  was 
empty. 

“ Of  course,”  said  Sally,  “ we  can’t  pay  out  money  ; but 
there  is  a furniture  shop  in  the  avenue  where  they  take  in- 
stallments. Now  I could  get  the  things  that  way.” 


“ I suppose  we  must  have  them,”  said  Tom.  “ Don’t  be 
extravagant,  Sally.” 

“ I extravagant !”  cried  Sally. 

And,  indeed,  she  had  never  been  so ; but  at  that  shop, 
where  they  knew  very  well  that  Tom  Leveret’s  salary  was 
doubled,  they  were  so  obliging  that  before  she  knew  it  Sally 
had  bought  a hundred  dollars’  worth  of  furniture. 

“ Since  you  can’t  pay  much  down,  Mr.  Leveret,”  said  the 
proprietor,  “ we  must  have  ten  dollars  a month.” 

Ten  dollars  a month  for  a year!  Sally  gasped  at  the 
thought,  but  Tom  asked  her  no  questions,  and  she  had  the 
handling  of  the  money.  So  the  parlor  shone  resplendent 
with  red  rep  furniture,  marble-top  table,  mantel  ornaments, 
and  a “ real  oil  painting  ” in  a gilt  frame,  and  the  finest 
curtains  possible. 

Friends  called  and  admired,  and  Mrs,  Leveret  felt  that 
there  was  something  inappropriate  in  the  wife  of  the  foreman 
being  intimate  with  that  shabby  little  Martha  Decker. 
Martha  took  her  first  snub,  and  was  seen  no  more  at  the  new 
house,  and  Sally  lost  her  truest  friend. 

“ Mrs.  Leveret,  ma’am,  now  that  your  husband  is  in  good 
business,  why  don’t  you  get  yourself  a handsome  silk  suit  ?” 
asked  the  wife  of  the  dry  goods  store  keeper  one  morning  of 
Sally. 

“ Well,  we’ve  spent  so  much  for  iurnishing,  I thought  I’d 
wait  awhile,”  said  Sally. 

“ Pshaw  I Why,  we’d  give  you  credit,”  cried  the  lady 
behind  the  counter.  “ We  know  your  means.  Here’s  some 
silk  now,  and  velvet  to  match  it — hunter’s  green,  with  gold 
buttons,  and  a hat  trimmed  to  match.  They’re  wearing 
everything  alike  now,  and  we’ve  splendid  gloves.  Just 
(Aoose,  and  pay  when  you  like.” 

Sally  hesitated,  looked  again,  and  ended  by  buying ; and 
soon  her  bill  at  the  dry  goods  store  was  a large  one,  for  the 
children  must  be  as  fine  as  their  mother,  and  then  it  was  so 
easy  to  say  to  Mrs.  Shaeffer  : 

“ Send  it  down  to-day,”  why  not  buy  ? And  so,  without 
Tom’s  knowledge,  the  day  came  when  paying  a little  here 
and  paying  a little  there,  Sally  was  striving  to  stave  off  her 
creditors,  and  waited  more  anxiously  for  the  payment  of  the 
big  salary  than  she  ever  had  for  the  small  one. 

It  all  came  at  once. 

“ Ma’am,  you’re  no  lady,  and  I’m  going  to  your  husband, 
with  my  bill,”  cried  Mrs.  Shaeffer  ; “he’s  an  honest  man,  I 
hope.” 

“ The  meat  and  things  has  got  to  be  paid  for,  and  don’t 
you  forget  it.  I’ll  speak  to  Mr.  Leveret,’  ’ roared  the  provision 
dealer. 

“ Coals  is  coals,  and  I want  the  price  of  ’em,”  explained 
the  coal  dealer.  “ I don’t  believe  your  husband  would  cheat 
me.” 

“You’re  fine  enough  now;  but  when  you  wore  cotton 
dresses,  you  paid  for  your  shoes,”  remarked  the  shoemaker. 

“ I’ll  go  to  Tom.” 

As  for  tbe  furniture  dealer,  one  day  his  dray  was  backed 
up  to  the  door,  and  the  Brussels  carpet,  the  fine  “ suit,”  the 
marble-topped  table,  and  the  “ real  ” oil  painting  went  away 
upon  it.  Fifty  dollars  had  been  paid,  but  the  dealer  made  no 
allowance  for  that,  nor  could  Sally  help  herself  at  all.  Oh, 
if  Mrs.  Shaeffer  could  but  have  taken  back  all  her  finery ! 
But  that  was  impossible. 

One  evening  Sally  sat  crying  on  a little  chair,  while  Tom, 
with  a solemn  face,  counted  up  the  bills. 

“ Three  hundred  dollars,  Sally,  not  counting  the  fifty  for 
the  furniture,”  he  said.  “ It  will  be  a long  pull,  but  I’ll  pay 
’em  all.  I won’t  be  spoke  of  as  a thief  by  old  acquaintances.’’ 

“I  wish  I was  dead,  Tom,”  said  Sally.  “Do  you  hate 
me 

“ No,  my  dear,”  said  Tom.  “ I haven’t  anything  but  love 
for  you  in  my  heart.  Only  we’ve  both  learnt  a lesson. 
Credit  aint  cash,  and  luck  aint  luck  if  you  make  poor  use  of 
it.  We’ll  go  back  to  tbe  old  rooms  for  a bit  and  save  for  a 
while.” 

“ And  I’ll  get  some  stitching,”  said  Sally. 

“ I don’t  require  it  of  you,”  said  Tom. 

But  Sally  did  it.  There  was  enough  for  her  and  the 
widow  also,  and  she  folded  her  silk  away  and  wore  calico 
again,  and  she  went  to  work  with  a will,  humbled  by  her 
downfall.  It  was  a hard  two  year’s  work,  but  they  did  it, 
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and  the  time  came  when,  free  of  debt,  the  yomig  couple 
looked  happily  into  each  other’s  eyes. 

“ We  can  live  a little  nicer  now,  Sally,”  said  Tom,”  “ but 
we  must  remember  our  experience.” 

And  so  they  did,  and  being  really  good  and  honest  folk, 
they  prospered. 

“ I wouldn’t  ask  her  while  we  lived  so  plain,”  said  Sally 
one  day,  “ but  now  we’re  nice  again  I mean  to  ask  Martha 
Decker  to  come  and  see  me.  She’s  a good  old  friend,  though 
I was  carried  away  by  Mrs.  Schaeffer’s  fine  airs  and  by  the 
politeness  of  people  who  only  courted  me  because  they 
thought  me  prospering.” 

“ That’s  right,’  said  Tom.  “ We've  got  something  by  our 
experience,  anyhow.” — Ledger. 


A Race. 

Daniel  Webster’s  first  appearance  in  public  was  when  he 
was  carried  into  the  old  meeting-house  to  be  christened. 
The  Kev.  Jonathan  Searle  performed  the  ceremony.  Though 
kind  and  courteous,  his  manners  were  pompous,  and  he  ex- 
acted due  homage  from  his  people.  A tri-cornered  cocked 
hat,  powdered  wig,  knee-breeches,  black  silk  stockings,  knee 
and  shoe  buckles  set  off  his  dignified  person,  which,  when 
in  the  pulpit,  was  also  arrayed  in  bands  and  gown.  After 
the  christening  the  pompous  clergyman  became  the  victim 
of  a ludicrous  accident,  which  Mr.  Webster  used  to  relate,  it 
having  been  told  him  by  a person  who  saw  it : 

A Mrs.  Clay  was  present.  She  was  a dressy  woman,  and 
wore  a large  bonnet,  with  a long  veil,  and  trimmed  with 
numerous  ribbons  and  feathers.  She  was  walking  across  the 
church  green,  by  the  side  of  the  stately  pastor,  when  a flaw 
of  wind  whirled  her  bonnet  from  her,  and  carried  it  down  the 
hill. 

“My  dear  sir,”  she  exclaimed  to  the  pcmpous  pastor, 
“ won’t  you  pick  up  my  bonnet?” 

The  courteous  minister  walked  %rter  the  whirling  bon- 
net as  fast  his  dignity  would  permit.  But  his  gait  was  not 
rapid  enough  to  allay  the  lady’s  anxiety. 

“Eeverend  sir,”  she  said,  appealingly,  “do  stop  my  bon- 
net ; it  will  be  ruined !” 

The  parson  accelerated  his  strides  so  as  to  clutch  at  the 
bonnet  as  it  hung  on  a twig.  But  a fresh  gust  snatched  it 
away,  and  a louder  appeal  bade  him  hasten  to  its  rescue. 

“ 0,  reverend  sir,  what  shall  I do  ? Be  so  good  as  to 
hasten,  or  I shall  lose  my  bonnet.” 

The  minister  still  continuing  to  walk,  though  with 
rapid  gait,  the  nervous  woman  lost  both  her  temper  and  her 
respect. 

“ Searle,  Searle,  yon  lazy  goose,”  she  shouted,  “ why  don’t 
you  run  ?”  She  may  have  used  a stronger  expression,  but 
this  will  look  better  on  paper. 

The  disturbed  clergyman,  spurred  on  by  a woman’s 
temper,  ran  for  the  bonnet,  his  gown  streaming  in  the  wind. 
The  hat  took  advantage  of  its  liberty,  for  it  whisked  and 
whirled  and  evaded  the  poor  man  as  if  bent  on  prolonging 
the  ludicrous  sight.  He  beat  in  the  race,  however,  and 
restored  the  bonnet,  somewhat  the  worse  for  its  flight ; but 
the  frantic  woman  found  some  compensation  in  the  fact  that 
the  clergyman’s  pompousness  was  quite  as  much  demoralized 
as  the  bonnet. 


Suggestive  to  Fault-Finders. 

“Now,  deacon,  I’ve  just  one  word  to  say.  I can’t  bear 
your  preaching ! I get  no  good.  There’s  so  much  in  it  I don’t 
want,  that  I grow  lean  on  it.  I lose  my  time  and  pains.” 

“ Mr.  Bunnell,  come  in  here.  There’s  my  cow.  Thankful 
— she  can  teach  you  theology.” 

“ A cow  teach  theology  ! What  do  you  mean  ? ” 

“ Now  see,  I have  just  thrown  her  a forkful  of  hay.  Just 
watch  her.  There  now  1 She  has  just  found  a stick — you 
know  sticks  will  get  into  the  hay — and  see  how  she  tosses  it 
to  one  side,  andleaves  it,  and  goes  on  to  eat  what  is  good. 
There  again  ! She  has  found  a burdock,  and  she  throws  it  to 
one  side  and  goes  on  eating.  And  there ! She  does  not 
relish  that  bunch  of  daisies,  and  leaves  them,  and  goes  on 
eating.  Before  morning  she  will  clear  the  manger  of  all, 
save  a few  sticks  and  weeds,  and  she  will  give  milk.  There’s 
milk  in  that  hay,  and  she  knows  how  to  get  it  out,  albeit 
there  may  be  now  and  then  a stick  or  weed  which  she  leaves. 


But  if  she  refused  to  eat,  and  spent  the  time  in  scolding  about 
the  fodder,  she,  too,  would  ‘ grow  lean,  ’ and  the  milk  would 
dry  up.  Just  so  with  our  preaching.  Let  the  old  cow  teach 
you.  Get  all  the  good  you  can  out  of  it,  and  leave  the  rest. 
ITou  will  find  a great  deal  of  nourishment  in  it.” 

Mr.  Bunnell  stood  quiet  for  a moment  and  then  turned 
away,  saying,  “ Neighbor,  that  old  cow  is  no  fool,  at  any  rate.” 
— Anon. 


Tell  Your  Mother. 

I wonder  how  many  girls  tell  their  mothers  everything. 
Not  those  “ young  ladies,”  who  going  to  and  from  school, 
smile,  how,  and  exchange  notes  and  pictures  with  young  rnen 
who  make  fun  of  them  and  their  pictures,  speaking  in  a way 
that  would  make  their  cheeks  burn  with  shame  if  they  heard 
it.  All  this,  most  credulous  young  ladies,  they  will  do, 
although  they  will  gaze  at  your  fresh  young  faces  admiring- 
ly, and  send  or  give,  you  charming  verses  or  bouquets.  No 
matter  what  “ other  girls  do,”  don’t  you  do  it.  School-girl 
flirtation  may  end  disastrously  as  many  a foolish,  young  girl 
could  tell  you.  Your  yearning  for  some  one  to  love  is  a great 
need  ot  every  woman’s  heart.  But  there  is  a time  for  every- 
thing. Don’t  let  the  bloom  and  freshness  of  your  heart  be 
brushed  off  in  silly  flirtations.  Render  yourself  truly  intel- 
ligent. And  above  all,  tell  your  mother  everything.  Never 
be  ashamed  to  tell  her,  who  should  be  your  best  friend  and 
confidante,  all  you  think  and  feel.  It  is  strange  that  many 
young  girls  will  tell  every  person  before  “mother”  that 
which  it  is  most  important  that  she  should  know.  It  is  sad 
that  indifferent  persons  should  know  more  about  her  fair 
young  daughters  than  she  does  herself. — Fanny  Fern. 


The  Alabaster  Box. — Do  not  keep  the  alabaster  box  of 
your  love  and  tenderness  sealed  up  until  your  friends  are 
dead.  Fill  their  lives  with  sweetness.  Speak  approving, 
cheering  words  while  their  ears  can  hear  them.  The  things 
you  mean  to  say  when  they  are  gone,  say  before  they  go. 
The  flowers  you  mean  to  send  for  their  coffins,  send  to  bright- 
en and  sweeten  their  homes  before  they  leave  them.  If  my 
friends  have  alabaster  boxes  laid  away,  full  of  perfumes  of 
sympathy  and  affection,  which  they  intend  to  break  over  my 
dead  body,  I would  rather  they  would  bring  them  out  in  my 
weary  hours,  and  open  them,  that  I may  be  refreshed  and 
cheered  by  them  while  I need  them.  I would  rather  have  a 
hare  coffin  without  a flower-,  and  a funeral  without  a eulogy, 
than  a life  without  the  sweetness  of  love  and  sympathy. 
Let  us  learn  to  anoint  our  friends  beforehand  for  their  burial. 
Post-mortem  kindnesses  do  not  cheer  the  burdened  spirit. 
Flowers  on  the  coffin  cast  no  fragrance  backward  over  the 
weary  days. 


I Beg  Your  Pardon. — A civil  word  is  the  cheapest  thing 
in  the  world  and  yet  it  is  a thing  which  the  young  and  happy 
rarely  give  to  their  inferiors.  See  the  effect  of  civility  on  a 
rough  little  street  boy.  The  other  evening,  a lady  abruptly 
turned  the  corner,  and  very  rudely  ran  against  a boy  who  was 
small  and  ragged  and  freckled.  Stopping  as  soon  as  she 
could  she  turned  to  him  and  said  : “ I beg  your  pardon, 

indeed  I am  very  sorry.”  The  small,  ragged  and  freckled 
boy  looked  up  in  blank  amazement  for  an  instant,  then,  tak- 
ing oft’  about  three-quarters  of  a cap,  he  bowed  very  low, 
smiled  until  his  face  became  lost  in  the  smile,  and  answered  ; 
“ Y ou  can  hev  my  parding,  and  welcome,  miss ; and  yer  may 
run  agin  me  and  knock  me  clean  do-wn  an’  I won’tsay  a word.” 
After  the  young  lady  passed  on,  he  turned  to  a comrade  and 
said,  half  apologetically  : “ I never  had  any  one  to  ask  my 
parding,  and  it  kind  o’  took  me  off  my  feet.” 


She  "Would.  Earn  Her  Living. 

The  story  is  told  in  good  company,  with  the  assurance  of 
its  truthfulness,  says  the  Gazette,  that  a carefully  nurtured 
and  educated  miss,  of  one  of  Boston’s  best  families  on  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  disagreeing  with  her  mother  about  a 
small  article  of  dress,  recently,  resolved  to  earn  her  own  liv- 
ing, and  at  once  put  her  resolve  into  practice.  Donning  the 
plain  garb  of  a domestic,  she  stole  forth,  from  the  parental 
roof  to  the  house  of  an  advertiser  for  help.  The  place  being 
already  filled,  she  was  so  Informed,  but  a happening  caller 
being  in  want  of  a cook,  the  fugitive  accepted  an  offer,  and 
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accompanied  the  lady  home  to  Dartmouth  Street,  descending 
to  the  basement  for  immediate  duty.  It  was  late  in  the 
evening,  and  tea  was  served  to  suit,  with  the  aid  of  the  “ second 
girl,”  who  know  the  ways  of  the  house.  What  was  the  latter’s 
surprise  when  the  dishes  were  washed  to  find  that  the  new 
cook  did  not  use  soap  to  cleanse  them,  as  she  expressed  it. 
“ Soap ! why,  you  don’t  use  it  on  plates  and  cups  that  you  eat 
and  drink  from  ?”  ejaculated  the  cook,  and  the  matter  ended. 

Retiring  together,  the  two  girls  were  naturally,  or  unna- 
turally, quite  familiar,  but  nothing  occurred  worthy  of  re- 
mark until  the  fresh  cook  dofied  her  outward  habiliments  of 
servitude,  revealing  to  her  astonished  companion  an  array  of 
elegant  underwear  little  dreamed  of  as  belonging  to  a hired 
girl.  But  the  young  woman  kept  her  own  counsel  ; the 
morning  dawned,  and  breakfast  was  got  and  served  pretty 
much  as  the  last  evening’s  tea  was.  The  dishes  were  washed 
without  soap,  as  before,  and  when  the  lieutentant  suggested 

that  Mrs. expected  the  hearth  to  be  washed  after  every 

service  of  the  range,  the  new-comer  uncomplainingly  stooped 
to  and  did  the  repulsive  work.  But  there  was  a dinner  to  be 
prepared,  and  the  preliminaries  had  begun  under  the  mistress’s 
direction,  as  was  to  be  expected  with  a new  and  untried 
servant.  The  ditiicult  details  had  not  progressed  far,  how- 
ever, when  the  “ cook  ” suddenly  exclaimed  that  she  had  her 
trunk  to  get  at  the  Providence  Depot,  and  was  excused  to 
obtain  it.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  delicate  girl  did  not 
return,  the  responsibilities  of  an  elaborate  dinner  upon  her 
shoulders  having  frightened  her  away,  and  the  cooking  was 
finished  without  her.  Later  in  the  day,  a carriage  drove  to 
the  door,  and  a distressed  lady  alighted.  It  was  the  “cook’s” 
mother.  The  lamb  had  returned  home,  and  the  strange 
occurrence  was  tearfully  explained. 


Occupation — How  many  persons  there  are  in  this  world 
who  entirely  ignore  the  golden  search  for  genial  occupation  I 
They  are  almost  constantly  striving  after  something  which 
is  entirely  different  from  what  they  are  capable  of  enjoying. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  enterprise,  but  it  is  the  habit  of  con- 
stantly changing  from  one  thing  to  another  against  which 
we  protest.  There  are  thousands  of  men,  and  women,  too, 
who  are  to-day  fast  approaching  the  grave,  and  who  are  striv- 
ing and  toiling  to  keep  soul  and  body  together  until  the  last 
hour,  because  it  has  been  their  habit  all  through  life  to  be 
discontented.  In  their  time  they  have  tried  perhaps  a hun- 
dred different  things,  and  all  with  little  or  no  success  ; while, 
if  they  had  chosen  one  pursuit,  and  deyoted  their  time  and 
attention  exclusively  to  it,  they  would  to-day,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, be  spending  their  declining  years  in  ease,  surrounded  with 
all  the  wants  and  comforts  of  life ; for  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  pursuit  that,  if  followed  with  some  purpose,  will  not 
yield  a golden  future. 


Unpunctual  People. — You  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
unpunctual  people  are  thoroughly  selfish.  Their  own  inclin- 
ations are  paramount  to  the  convenience  of  others.  The  un- 
punctual man  is  apt  to  think  that  the  greatest  evil  he  occa- 
sions, by  his  special  infirmity,  is  temporary  inconvenience  or 
disappointment.  But  this  is  not  so.  If  one  of  his  delays 
should  disturb  only  the  arrangements  for  one  day  of  a single 
person,  he  may  congratulate  himself.  What  bitter  disap- 
pointment and  what  serious  annoyance  and  loss,  may  come 
from  a letter  a little  too  late  for  the  mail — a bill  paid  after 
the  promised  time — an  appointment  not  kept — a commission 
deferred ! Note  for  yourself,  and  think  on  these  things. 
Punctual  people  are  always  reliable.  Do  all  that  you  prom- 
ise to  do,  and  all  that  you  are  rightfully  required  and  expec- 
ted to  doy  as  certainly,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  yourself,  as 
the  sun  rises  and  sets,  so  that  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom 
you  are  in  any  way  connected  may  safely  trust  in  you.  Then 
you  will  become  “ pillars  of  support  ” in  the  family  and  in 
society,  instead  of  broken  reeds.  Let  your  word  be  as  good 
as  your  bond  ; and  when  you  say  you  will  do  a thing,  do  it 


Sweet  Obesity. 

Plumpness,  such  as  would  be  considered  exuberant  in  the 
cold  and  critical  north  of  Europe,  constitutes  the  popular 
ideal  of  female  beauty  in  the  Regency  of  Tunis.  Among  mar- 
riageable young  ladies  of  that  province  slenderness  of  form 
and  delicacy  of  proportion  are  regarded  with  justifiable  aver- 


sion, as  disqualifications  for  the  wedded  state.  The  fatter  a 
maiden  the  better  is  her  chance  of  making  a good  and  early 
match  To  be  abnormally  obese  is  to  be  certain  of  drawing  a 
prize  in  the  matrimonial  market,  and  the  loveliest  litheness 
remains  unwooed,  while  homely  corpulence  can  pick  and 
choose  from  among  a throng  of  eligible  suitors.  How  deep  a 
root  this  predilection  for  capacious  charms  has  struck  in  the 
Tunisian  manly  bosom  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
widowers,  desirous  to  marry  again,  should  they  haply,  moved 
by  family  or  pecuniary  considerations,  select  a bride  whose 
dimensions  are  reported  to  fall  something  short  of  those  to 
which  their  previous  experience  had  accustomed  them,  are 
wont  to  send  the  “ dear  departed’s”  girdle  and  bracelet  to  the 
parents  of  their  too  exiguous  betrothed.  On  receipt  of  these 
articles,  conveying  a delicate  hint  that  it  might  be  expedient 
to  make  up  for  nature’s  shortcomings  by  some  judicious  treat- 
ment, the  bride’s  papa  and  mamma  proceed  to  fatten  her 
with  assiduity  and  despatch.  For  some  weeks  she  leads  the 
life  of  a Strasburg  goose  ; and  when  she  has  attained  the  nec- 
essary goodly  proportions  her  nupitals  are  celebrated^to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  everybody  concerned  in  them. — London 
Telegraph. 


The  Exchange  of  Courtesies. 

A story  is  told  of  an  exchange  of  courtesy  between  a 
Scotch  minister  and  his  parishioner  which  is  characteristic  of 
both.  The  minister  was  but  lately  inducted  into  a country 
living,  and  in  his  round  of  parochial  visits  called  at  the 
cottage  of  a little  tailor.  Taking  a seat  uninvited,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  talk,  but  found  it  hard  work,  as  he  met  with  no 
response.  The  tailor  sat  upon  the  table,  stitching  in  sulky 
silence.  At  length  he  spoke.  “ Sir,”  he  said,  “ I regard  it  as 
an  unwarrantable  intrusion  your  entering  my  house,  and  I 
ask  you  in  what  capacity  you  come?”  “My  good  man,” 
was  the  reply,  “ I came  as  your  parish  clergyman — it  is  my 
duty  to  know  all  my  parishioners.  I know  you  don’t  attend 
church,  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  friends.” 
To  which  the  tailor  responded ; “ 1 dinna  regard  ye  as  a 

minister  of  Christ,  but  as  a servant  of  satan’s,  if  ye  come  as  a 
gentieman  weli  and  good,  but  as  a minister  I refuse  to  receive 
you,”  which  could  hardly  be  called  courteous,  but  the  tailor’s 
politeness  was  outrivaled  by  his  minister’s,  who  rising,  said  : 
“ My  good  fellow,  be  pleased  to  understand  that  it  is  only  as 
your  parish  clergyman  that  I ever  dreamt  of  visiting  you ; 
when  I visit  as  a gentleman  I don’t  visit  persons  in  your 
position  in  society,”  with  which  he  departed. 


Modified  by  Circumstances. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
early  riser  accomplishes  more  work  than  does  his  less  ener- 
getic neighbor ; for  as  the  old  proverb  has  it,  the  morning 
hour  has  gold  in  its  mouth.  Still  it  is  one  of  those  things 
which  by  common  consent  are  set  very  high  in  the  list  of 
desirable  virtues,  and  yet  which  are  open  to  certain  doubts 
and  objections.  Early  rising,  unless  preceded  by  early  bed- 
time and  sound  sleep,  may  be  unhealthful.  Delicate  chil- 
dren should  never  be  wakened  till  they  have  fully  had  their 
sleep  out,  and  nature  will  then  awaken  them.  We  do  not 
underestimate  the  pleasure  and  propriety  of  having  the 
family  all  seated  at  once  at  the  breakfast  hour  ; but  if  one  or 
two  people  in  the  house,  by  reason  of  engagements,  must 
sally  forth  very  early,  it  is  often  better  to  let  them  have  their 
morning  meal  by  themselves,  while  others  rise  and  breakfast 
later.  Many  a worn  and  ailing  mother,  whose  sleep  is  dis- 
turbed by  the  cares  of  her  nursery,  owes  it  to  herself  and  to 
her  family  to  take  her  morning  nap,  and  to  make  up  the 
arrears  of  repose  by  late  rising.  No  one  who  regards  his 
health  will  sit  up  till  midnight  and  rise  at  dawn.  Overwork 
is  slow  suicide.  It  is  better  to  rise  at  ejght  o’clock  in  the 
freshness  of  renovated  powers,  than  to  rise  at  five,  jaded, 
aching  and  half-asleep,  to  drag  wearily  through  the  first 
quarter  of  the  day,  doing  nothing  well,  and  exasperating  one’s 
friends  by  fretfulness  and  fault-finding.  If  you  wish  to  in- 
dulge in  the  luxury  of  early  rising,  go  to  bed  early,  that  your 
rest  may  be  sufficient  for  your  strength. 

If  you  want  to  find  a great  many  faults,  be  on  the  look-out ; 
but  if  you  want  to  find  them  in  unlimited,  quantities,  be  on 
the  look-in. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


Barricaded  Against  Fresh  Air. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  New 
England  States,  the  houses  of  most  of  the  wealthier  classes 
are  furnished  with  double  windows,  and  every  other  device  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  cold  air  of  winter.  Apartments 
are  made  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible ; and  in  these  close, 
unventilated  rooms,  hermetically  sealed  up,  thousands  of 
persons  annually  spend  several  months  of  the  year,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  with  the  air  which  they  respire  day  and  night, 
they  are  inhaling  debility,  disease,  and  death.  The  life-giv- 
ing oxygen,  which  a beneficent  Creator  has  supplied  in  lavish 
abundance  “ without  money  and  without  price  ” to  all,  moans 
anxiously  around  these  sealed-up  houses,  seeking  in  vain  for 
even  one  small  crevice  through  which  to  find  entrance, 
carrying  life,  energy,  and  purification  to  the  suffocating 
inmates. 

Let  a person  from  the  pure,  crisp,  outer  air,  enter  one  of 
these  magnificent  dens  of  disease.  A beautiful  carpet  covers 
the  floors,  fine  works  of  art  adorn  the  walls,  luxurious  furni- 
ture abounds  in  every  room,  and  no  luxury  that  wealth  can 
buy  is  wanting ; but  oh  ! what  a smell ! One  is  tempted  to 
protect  his  olfactories  with  a handkerchief,  and  beat  a hasty 
retreat ; but  courtesy  demands  that  he  should  suffer  martyr- 
dom, and  so  he  sits  down  with  as  much  complacency  as 
possible,  but  involuntarily  turns  wistfully  toward  the  win- 
dow now  and  then,  hoping  to  discover  some  little  crack  or 
crevice  through  which  one  breath  of  pure,  unpoisoned  air 
may  enter.  But  in  vain.  In  each  breath  his  keen  sense  of 
smell  discovers  ancient  smells  from  the  kitchen,  odors  of  de- 
composition from  the  cellar,  moldy  dust  from  the  carpet,  and, 
worst  of  all,  the  foul  exhalations  from  half  a dozen  human 
bodies,  lungs,  skins,  stomachs,  decaying  teeth,  etc.  On  all 
the  outer  walls  the  same  sort  of  condensation  of  fetid  matter 
is  taking  place,  but  is  rendered  invisible  by  absorption  by  the 
porous  paper  and  plaster,  where  it  undergoes  putrefactive 
changes,  sending  out  foul  and  putrescent  gases  to  add  still 
further  to  the  contamination  of  the  poison-laden  atmosphere 
of  those  close  and  musty  rooms. 

Better  by  far,  from  a hygienic  stand-point,  was  the  old- 
fashioned  log  house,  with  its  huge  fire-place  and  its  capacious 
throat,  breathing  up  great  volumes  of  air,  and  here  and  there 


a chink  between  the  logs,  with  loosely-fitting  window  sash, 
and  door  jamhs  too  large  for  the  doors,  extending  an  invita- 
tion. for  God’s  pure,  life-giving  oxygen  to  come  in  with  its 
energizing,  vitalizing,  purifying,  beautifying,  health-giving 
potencies.  If  every  house  were  provided  with  an  efficient, 
automatic,  ventilating  apparatus,  double  windows  would  be 
no  disadvantage  to  health.  But  when  windows  are  the  chief 
means  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  as  well  as  of  light,  in  the 
majority  of  houses,  they  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  danger- 
ous, and  deserving  of  the  most  vigorous  condemnation. 


Boil  Doubtful  Milk. 

It  is  with  the  following  words  that  Dr.  Pichon  closes  his 
account  of  the  epizootic  of  1879-80  : “ Most  authors  are  silent 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  milk  yielded  by  cattle  during  the 
prevalence  of  epizootics.  It  is  possible  that  experience  has 
not  yet  supplied  sufficient  ground  for  its  condemnation,  and 
it  is  true  that  while  a diminution  of  milk  secretion  is  usually 
an  early  symptom  in  almost  all  diseases  of  the  cow,  complete 
suppression  of  that  secretion  accompanies  any  aggravation 
or  prolongation  of  disease.  The  source  of  danger  is  thus 
removed  to  the  question  of  natural  causes,  and  the  discussion 
is  narrowed  to  the  question  whether  milk  secreted  at  the  verj' 
onset  may  not  have  acquired  hurtful  properties.  In  this 
state  of  uncertainty,  which  has  not  been  cleared  up  by  any 
authority  on  hygiene,  the  precaution  of  boiling  the  milk 
should  be  adopted.  Boiling  destroys  any  infective  germs 
that  it  may  contain.” 


How  to  Treat  a Poisoned  Person. 

If  a person  swallows  any  poison  whatever,  or  has  fallen 
into  convulsions  from  having  overloaded  the  stomach,  an 
instantaneous  remedy,  most  efficient  and  applicable  in  a large 
number  of  cases,  is  a heaping  teaspoonful  of  common  salt 
and  as  much  ground  mustard,  stirred  rapidly  in  a teacupful 
of  water,  warm  or  cold,  and  swallowed  instantly.  It  is 
scarcely  down  before  it  begins  to  come  up,  bringing  with  it 
the  remaining  contents  of  the  stomach.  And  lest  there  be 
any  remnant  of  the  poison,  however  small,  let  the  white  of  an 
egg  or  a teaspoonful  of  strong  coffee  be  swallowed  as  soon  as 
the  stomach  is  quiet;  because  these  very  common  articles 
nullify  a large  number  of  Aurulent  poisons. 


Hurried  Dinner.  —It  is  a mistake  to  eat  quickly.  Masti- 
cation performed  in  haste  must  be  imperfect  even  with  the 
best  of  teeth,  and  due  admixture  of  the  salivary  secretion 
with  the  food  cannot  take  place..  When  a crude  mass  of  inad- 
equately crushed  muscular  fibre,  or  undivided  solid  material 
of  any  description,  is  thrown  into  the  stomach,  it  acts  as  a 
mechanical  irritant,  and  sets  up  a condition  in  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  of  that  organ  which  greatly  impedes,  if  it 
does  not  altogether  prevent,  the  process  of  digestion.  When 
the  practice  of  eating  quickly  and  filling  the  stomach  with 
unprepared  food  is  habitual,  the  digestive  organ  is  rendered 
incapable  of  performing  its  proper  functions.  Either  a much 
larger  quantity  of  food  than  would  be  necessary  under  natural 
conditions  is  required,  or  the  system  suffers  from  lack  of  nour- 
ishment. Those  animals  which  were  intended  to  feed  hur- 
ridly  were  either  gifted  with  the  power  of  rumination  or 
provided  with  gizzards.  Man  is  not  so  furnished,  and  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  he  was  intended  to  eat  slowly. 


Variety  in  Your  Food. 

There  is  no  standard  for  food  applicable  to  all  persons, 
whether  as  to  kind  of  food  or  quantity'.  Our  tastes  are  more 
or  less  a matter  of  education.  A taste  educated  in  one  di- 
rection revolts  at  a taste  educated  in  another.  Tomatoes, 
now  almost  universally  used  in  this  country, . were  rejected 
with  loathing  a gmetation  ago. 

The  French,  who  led  off  in  eating  frog-flesh,  are  now  eat- 
ing horse-flesh — their  taste  for  the  latter  having  been  devel- 
oped during  the  exigencies  of  the  siege  of  Paris.  The  English 
have,  heretofore,  turned  with  disgust  from  corn  (maize), 
which  is  the  very  staff  of  life  in  the  Western  States,  and,  in 
some  of  its  forms  of  cooking,  a delicious  favorite. 

It  might  be  well  for  men  generally  to  have  their  tastes 
broadened.  Some  persons  are  altogether  too  nice  and  narrow 
in  their  preferences  for  food.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
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unused  functions  tend  towards  complete  cessation.  For  in- 
stance, one  of  the  best  preservatives  against  consumption  is 
the  ability  of  the  stomach  to  digest  fat ; but  the  power  to  di- 
gest it  may  be  lost  by  long  disuse,  the  glands  ceasing  to 
secrete  the  necessary  fluid. 

So,  too,  the  quantity  of  food  eaten  by  diflerent  persons 
varies.  One  man,  in  good  health  too,  and  in  the  same  sur- 
roundings, would  be  killed  by  what  is  essential  to  the  health 
of  another.  A hard- worker  in  the  open  air  would  starve  if 
restricted  to  what  amply  sufiices  for  the  man  whose  employ- 
ment is  in-doors  and  sedentary. 

Life  could  not  be  sustained  in  the  arctic  zone  without 
immense  quantities  of  heat-producing  food.  An  Esquimaux 
will  eat  daily  from  twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  meat,  one-  third 
of  it  fat.  He  generates  so  much  internal  heat  that  he  always 
throws  off  his  coat  in  his  hut,  where  the  temperature  ranges 
from  freezing  down  to  zero,  with  an  outside  temperature  from 
:10  degs.  to  70  degs.  below  the  latter  point. — Yonih’x  Com. 


Keep  Dwellinos  Dry  — A warm  and  dry  atmosphere  is  not 
unwholesome,  but  when  cloudy  and  rainy  weather  brings  a 
sultry  air  which  dampens  everything  around  us,  the  atmos- 
phere may  be  loaded  with  the  germs  of  disease,  and  fire  is 
needed  to  destroy  them.  The  walls,  the  ceilings,  and  the 
floors  of  apartments  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
damp.  Sometimes,  when  the  warmth  of  the  air  is  oppressive, 
fire  is  more  necessary  to  preserve  health  than  it  is  at  another 
season  to  protect  us  from  the  cold  of  winter  ; and  the  rooms 
of  a dwelling  should  never  be  left  without  the  means  of 
warming  and  drying.  Investigations  have  shown  that  many 
of  the  most  fatal  diseases  are  caused  by  the  germs  of  vegetable 
and  animal  life,  and  that  a humid  atmosphere  is  most  favor- 
able for  iheir  propagation.  It  is,  therefore,  neglecting  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  great  discoveries  of  the  age,  and  failing 
to  protect  ourselves  from  the  scourges  which  so  fearfully 
afflict  families,  when  we  ignore  the  dangers  which  surround 
us.  Apartments  exposed  to  the  full  action  of  the  sun  may 
be  less  comfortable  in  hot  weather  than  those  from  which 
the  sun’s  rays  are  excluded,  but  they  are  more  wholsome, 
and  when  contagious  diseases  prevail  in  closely-built  cities, 
it  is  to  be  found  that  the  inmates  of  houses  on  the  side  of 
the  street  exposed  to  the  sun  are  less  liable  to  be  attacked, 
while  the  greatest  number  of  sick  are  alwa}'s  found  where 
there  is  the  least  exposure  to  the  rays  of  the  great  disinfector 
— the  sun. 

Preventative  of  Small-pox. — Dr.  .1.  T.  Miller,  of  Stockton, 
Oalifornia,  in  a very  readable  communication  to  the  Indepen- 
dent, closes  as  follows  : “ Place  an  ounce  of  tartar  in  sixteen 
ounces  of  water,  and  take  a tablespoonful  three  times  a day, 
and  you  may  sleep  with  a small-pox  patient  with  perfect  im- 
punity. Let  each  citizen  do  the  same  thing,  and  in  fifteen 
days  it  may  be  the  end  of  small-pox  in  this  or  any  other  c ty.” 


Cure  for  Asthma. — A lady  whose  husband  has  suffered 
very  acutely  from  asthma,  and  has  tried  many  methods  of 
relief  without  advantage,  sends  the  following  to  the  N.  Y. 
Times  : One  very  hot  day,  when  the  thermometer  stood  at 
one  hundred  and  six  degrees,  my  husband  took  a severe  cold, 
and  asthma  trouble  commenced.  A gentleman  sent  him 
word  that  an  old  man  of  his  acquaintance  had  been  cured  by 
sleeping  on  a pillow  made  of  “ wild  balsam,”  or,  as  Massa- 
chusetts people  call  it,  “ life  everlasting  ’’  It  grows  wild  in 
most  places  in  the  country,  and  is  very  sweet,  and  considered 
by  some  an  excellent  thing  for  colds — made  into  a tea,  of 
course.  We  hadn’t  a particle  of  faith,  but  as  some  grew  close 
by,  sent  and  got  it,  and,  as  it  was  not  dry  enough  for  a pillow, 
put  it  on  the  floor  in  his  bedroom.  That  night  my  husband 
didn’t  have  the  asthma,  nor  has  he  had  it  since.  We  don’t 
expect  it  will  last,  but  we  don’t  know.  We  are  gathering 
more.  . We  are  going  to  give  it  a thorough  trial.  It  has 
worked  a miracle  so  far,  and  it  is  now  a week  since  he  has 
had  the  asthma. 


Drains. — Sink-drains  may  be  kept  in  a constant  state  of 
efficiency  by  simply  pouring  down  into  the  drain,  once  a 
week,  a pailful  of  very  hot  water  in  which  a good  quantity  of 
common  washing-soda  has  been  dissolved.  This  will  carry 
off  the  gpreasy  and  oily  accumulations  derived  from  the  refuse 
food  substances. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Trout. — Small  trout  are  never  so  good  as  when  cooked  in 
the  following  simple  fashion  : — When  cleaned  and  wiped 
dry  with  a soft  and  gentle  hand,  dip  them  lightly  in  flour 
and  lay  them  in  a frying  pan  in  which  a moderate  amount  o 
fresh  butter  is  fizzling.  Sprinkle  delicately  with  salt,  and^ 
and  let  them  fry  quickly  until  the  fish  looks  done  and  the 
skin  is  a crisp  brown.  The  butter  must  be  “ the  freshest  of 
the  fresh.” 


A Nice  Way  of  Cooking  Cold  Meats. — Chop  the  meat 
fine  ; season  with  salt,  pepper,  a little  onion  or  else  tomato 
catsup.  Fill  a tin  bread-pan  two-thirds  full  ; cover  it  over 
with  mashed  potato  which  has  been  salted  and  has  milk  in  it ; 
lay  bits  of  butter  over  the  top,  and  set  it  into  a Dutch  or 
stove  oven  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes. 


Bread  Pudding. — Put  all  scraps  of  bread  into  the  oven 
until  they  become  a nice  brown  ; roll  them  while  hot  quite 
fine.  For  a good-sized  pudding  take  half  a pound  of  crumbs, 
quarter  of  a pound  of  brown  sugar  or  golden  syrup,  quarter 
of  a pound  of  currants  or  raisins,  one  pint  of  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  allspice,  and  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Pour  the 
boiling  water  over  the  crumbs,  stir  them  well,  and  let  them 
soak  until  soft ; then  take  all  the  ingredients,  mix  well, 
rub  the  pie  dish  with  dripping,  fill  it,  put  some  more  drip- 
ping on  the  top  of  the  pudding,  and  bake  half  an  hour. 


Bread. — It  is  said  thaFone  of  the  most  wholesome  kinds 
of  bread  that  can  be  used  is  made  thus,  without  salt,  saleratus, 
yeast,  or  rising  of  any  sort ; Take  bolted  or  unbolted  flour  or 
meal,  thoroughly  moisten  the  whole  with  pure,  soft  water 
scalding  hot,  that  is,  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  make  it  up  firm,  not  sticky,  then  roll  and  cut 
into  strips,  or  any  other  form,  not  over  a quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  half  an  inch  broad.  Bake  quickly  in  a hot  oven 
until  the  dough  has  acquired  a soft,  fine,  brown  color,  or  until 
the  water  has  nearly  all  evaporated.  Hydropathists  say  that 
a sweeter  bread  than  this  was  never  tasted. — Halts  Journal  of 
Health. 


Soda  Biscuit. — Take  three  pints  of  sifted  flour,  mix  three 
good  sized  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  of  tartar  in  the  flour,  put  a 
gill  of  soft  butter  in  a pint  cup,  a small  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
one  and  one-half  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  and  fill  the  cup  with 
sweet  milk.  Knead  soft,  bake  quick,  and  you  will  find  them 
delicious. 


Flax-seed  Lemonade. — Four  tablespoonfuls  flax-seed, 
whole  ; one  quart  boiling  water  poured  upon  the  flax-seed ; 
juice  of  two  lemons,  leaving  out  the  peel ; sweeten  to  the  taste ; 
steep  three  hours  in  a covered  pitcher ; if  too  thick,  put  in 
cold  water  with  the  lemon  juice  and  sugar.  Good  for  colds. 
— Marion  Harland. 

Caledonian  Cream. — Two  ounces  of  raspberry  jam  or  jelly, 
two  ounces  of  red  currant  jelly,  two  ounces  of  sifted  loaf 
sugar,  the  whites  of  two  eggs  put  into  a bowl  and  beaten 
with  a spoon  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  This  makes  a 
very  pretty  cream,  and  is  good  and  economical. 


Lemon  Peel. — One  of  the  nicest  flavorings  for  custards, 
stewed  rhubarb,  puddings,  etc.,  is  made  faom  the  brandy  in 
which  lemon  peel  is  soaked.  A wide-mouthed  bottle  should 
always  be  kept,  in  which  to  put  all  spare  lemon  peel ; pour 
brandy  over  to  cover  it,  and  keep  it  corked.  This  is'  always 
ready  for  use.  Another  bottle  should  be  kept  for  some  of  the 
spare  peel,  which  should  be  chopped  very  fine,  and  a little 
salt  put  over  it,  to  be  used  for  forcemeats  or  meat  flavorings. 
Also  dry  some  peel  in  a cool  oven,  and  use  this,  crumbled 
fine  or  grated,  for  apples  and  various  other  things. 


Taylor  Cake. — Add  to  one  cupful  butter  a cupful  boiling 
water,  four  eggs,  two  cupfuls  sugar,  flour  enough  to  make  it 
about  as  thick  as  pound  cake,  two  teaspoonfuls  cream  tartar ; 
one  teaspoonful  soda,  a teaspoonfiil  lemon  extract  or  nutmeg. 
Pour  into  your  tin  and  sprinkle  over  sugar  ; one  large  or  two 
small  sheets. 
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Pabk-Steeet  Cake. — Stir  a cupful  of  sugar  and  a half  cup- 
ful of  butter  to  a cream,  add  another  cupful  of  sugar,  a cupful 
of  milk  and  four  eggs ; the  yolks  and  whites  beaten  separately ; 
sift  two  teaspoonfuls  cream  tartar  and  one  teaspoouful  soda 
into  three  cupfuls  flour.  Flavor  with  lemon,  and  bake  on 
two  sheets.  This  recipe  is  “tried  and  true.” 


To  Settle  Coffee. — To  settle  cofl'ee  without  eggs,  put 
the  ground  coffee — two  tablespoonfuls  or  more,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  family — to  soak  over  night  in  a teacup  of 
water.  In  the  morning  add  more  water,  and  put  it  on  to  boil, 
boiling  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes ; then  fill  in  what  water  is 
necessary,  and  put  the  coffee-pot  on  the  stove.  In  fifteen 
minutes  it  will  be  as  clear  as  amber. 


Vinegar,  Cheap  and  Good. — Do  not  throw  away  your  ' 
apple-peelings.  They  can  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
making  vinegar.  Have  a clean,  tight,  half  barrel,  or  a large 
stone  jar,  and  as  you  peel  your  apples  for  mince  meat  or 
apple  butter,  throw  aside  any  skins  or  cores  which  are 
decayed,  and  put  the  rest  into  the  jar.  Cover  them  with 
boiling  water,  and  lay  a cloth  over  the  top  of  them  as  well  as 
the  cover.  Set  it  in  a warm  place  in  the  cellar,  and  in  seven 
or  eight  weeks  you  will  find  it  turned  into  a good  vinegar. 
You  can  then  strain  it  off  into  bowls  or  jugs  ready  for  use. 


Beeswax  dissolved  by  heat,  in  turpentine,  till  it  gets  the 
consistency  of  cream,  and  then  applied  with  a woollen  or 
cotton  rag,  is  a good  old-fashioned  method  for  polishing 
furniture.  It  takes  a great  deal  of  elbow  grease,  but  it  lasts 
well,  and  is  considered  by  many  to  be  worth  the  extra  rub- 
bing it  costs. 

PARAGRAPHICAL  AND  HUMOROUS. 


She  stood  upon  the  beach  and  watched  in  awe  the  storm-tossed 
ocean. 

And  in  her  large  and  melting  eyes  there  gleamed  a strange 
emocean ; 

Were  those  wild  glances  born  of  fear,  or  rapturous  devocean  ? 

About  her  feet  the  wild  waves  broke,  and  made  a strange 
commocean — 

She  stooped  and  filled  a water- pail,  and  then  we  had  a nocean 

She’d  got  the  rheumatiz,  and  used  salt  water  as  a locean. 

— Somerville  Journal. 


The  more  flour  a housekeeper  has  the  more  she  kneads. 


Never  put  off  to-day  the  flannel  you  may  want  to-morrow. 


Potatoes  planted  must  have  their  eyes  about  them  if  they 
are  to  come  up. 


When  a thief  steals  five  cents  he  doesn’t  think  half  the 
dime  that  some  day  perhaps  old  nickel  get  him. 


When  an  arm  of  the  sea  encircles  a neck  of  land,  look  out 
for  fishing-smacks. 


The  farmer  who  “ ran  rapidly  through  his  property  ” wore 
a red  shirt  and  had  his  brindle  bull  behind  him. 


“ My  vocation,”  said  a justice  of  the  peace,  “ is  one  of  the 
fine  arts.” 


A boy  in  one  of  our  public  schools,  having  been  told  that 
a reptile  “ is  an  animal  that  creeps,”  being  asked  the  name  of 
one,  promptly  replied,  “A  baby.’’ 


A Cairo  girl,  whose  lover  is  called  Peleg,  blushingly 
addresses  him  as  “ Pelim.”  Her  modesty  is  of  several  years’ 
duration,  and  has  baffled  the  skill  of  the  best  physicians. 


How  quickly  we  forget  the  rules  of  arithmetic  as  learned 
in  school  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  a prominent  dry-goods 
merchant  in  Boston  worked  half  an  hour  on  the  following 
proposition,  and  failed  to  give  an  answer ; If  four  men  build 
a wall  five  feet  high  in  four  days,  how  long  will  it  take  six 
men  to  build  a wall  eight  feet  high  in  seven  days? 


A widow  at  the  West,  intending  to  succeed  her  husband 
in  the  management  of  a hotel,  advertises  that  “ the  hotel  will 
be  kept  by  the  widow  of  the  former  landlord,  Mr.  Brown,  who 
died  last  summer  on  a new  and  improved  plan. 


It’s  funny  that  we  haven’t  a solitary  pawnbroker’s  shop  in 
Evansville,  when  any  body  knows  that  there  are  more 
“ redeeming  ” features  about  it  than  any  other  branch  of 
business. — Evansville  Argus. 

Some  people  are  so  very  anxious  lest  men  should  be 
spoiled  by  the  possession  of  too  much  money  that  they  strive 
to  get  it  all  themselves.  This  kind  of  philanthropy  is  not 
uncommon. 


A New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  four-year-old,  on  seeing  the  cook 
take  the  baked  potatoes  from  the  oven,  was  astonished  at 
one  which  had  burst  its  skin.  “ 0,  Annie,”  he  exclaimed,. 
“ there’s  one  all  unbuttoned ! ” 


A Galveston  widow  is  about  to  marry  her  fifth  husband. 
Her  pastor  rebuked  her  for  contemplating  matrimony  so- 
soon  again.  “ Well,  I just  want  you  to  understand,  if  the 
Lord  keeps  on  taking  them,  1 will  too,”  was  the  spirited 
reply. 


An  English  servant  girl  who  had  returned  from  the 
United  States  to  visit  her  friends  at  home,  was  told  that  she 
looked  “ really  aristocratic.”  To  which  she  responded,  “ Yes, 
in  America  all  of  us  domestics  belong  to  the  hire  class.” 


The  costume  of  the  Persian  woman  is  the  handsomest 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  consists  of  a loose  waist,  short 
skirt  and  trousers  not  too  loose.  I have  made  this  costume 
beautifully  and  hung  it  up  in  Paris,  but  the  women  will  not 
wear  it.  I can  do  nothing  more.  They  must  suffer  till  they 
are  willing  to  adopt  it. — Worth. 


A Good  Custom. — In  Germany  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Continent  cherry-trees  are  commonly  planted  by  the  roadside. 
The  road  from  Brunn  to  Olmutz,  sixty  miles  in  length,  is  bor- 
dered with  cherry-trees.  This  useful  kind  of  hedgerow  has 
many  parallels  in  other  districts  of  Austria.  Any  passenger 
may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  these  trees,  exce  pt  those  few  about 
which  the  owner  has  bound  a wisp  of  straw,  in  token  of  reser- 
vation. The  sign  is  universally  respected. 


In  a Primary  School,  not  very  long  ago,  the  teacher 
undertook  to  convey  to  her  pupils  an  idea  of  the  use  of  the 
hyphen.  She  wrote  on  the  blackboard  “ bird’s-nest,  ” and 
pointing  to  the  hyphen,  asked  the  school,  “ What  is  that  for  ?” 
After  a short  pause,  a young  son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  piped 
out,  “ Plaze,  ma’am,  for  the  birds  to  roosht  on !” — New  York 
Express. 


An  Honest  Boy — A boy  walked  into  an  office  yesterday 
with  a pocket-book  in  his  hand,  and  inquired  if  Mr.  Blank 
was  in. 

“ That’s  my  name,”  replied  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

“ Well,  here’s  a wallet  with  your  name  in  it.” 

“ Yes.  I lost  it  this  morning.” 

He  received  it,  and  the  boy  started  down  stairs,  but  was 
halted  by  the  call : 

“ Say,  boy,  what’s  your  name  ?” 

“0,  that’s  all  right,”  replied  the  boy,  as  he  backed  down. 
“ ’ Tain  t worth  your  saying  I’m  an  honest  boy  and  offering 
me  ten  cents  for  my  trouble,  for  there  was  only  fifty  cents  in 
the  wallet,  and  ma  used  that  to  buy  some  soap  and  a new 
clothes-line.” 


An  officer  of  the  Union  army  relates  that  upon  one  occas- 
ion, after  a charge  upon  the  enemy’s  works,  a fierce  encounter 
and  a fall  back  for  reinforcement,  a bright  young  Irish  soldier 
was  found  to  have  a rebel  flag  captured  from  the  foe.  Ap- 
proaching him,  he  said ; 

“ I’ll  send  that  to  the  rear  as  one  of  our  trophies ; give  me, 
the  flag.” 

“ Sure,  I’ll  not  give  it  ye,”  said  Pat ; “ it  ye  are  wanting 
one,  there’s  plenty  av  ’em  behind  that  ridge  over  beyant, 
where  I got  this  j jmre  ye  can  go  and  get  one  for  yourself.” 
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Baby  Thankful. 

Roaming  in  the  meadow, 

Little  four-year-old 

Pitks  the  starry  daisies, 

With  their  hearts  of  gold. 

Fills  her  snowy  apron. 

Fills  her  dimpled  hands  ; 

Suddenly — how  quiet 
In  the  grass  she  stands ! 

" Who  made  fowers  so  pitty — 
Put  ’em  here  ? Did  God  ?” 

I,  half-heeding,  answer 
With  a careless  nod. 

Dropping  all  her  blossoms. 
With  uplifted  head, 

F ervent  face  turned  skyward, 
“Thank  you,  God  !”  she  said. 

Then,  as  if  explaining, 

(Though  no  word  1 spake)  : 

“ Always  mus’  say  ‘ thank  you  ’ 
For  the  things  I take.” 

0,  my  little  preacher. 

Clad  in  robes  of  praise  ! 

Would  we  all  might  copy 
Baby  Thankful’s  ways ! 

Time  to  fret  and  murmur 
We  could  never  make. 

Should  we  first  say  “ thank  you  ” 
For  the  things  we  take  ! 


The  Little  Hero. 

Can  a boy  be  a hero  ? Of  course  he  can,  if  he  has  courage 
and  a good  opportunity  to  show  it.  The  boy  who  will  s' and 
up  for  the  right,  stick  to  the  truth,  resist  temptation,  and 
suft'er  rather  than  do  wrong,  is  a moral  hero. 

Here  is  an  example  of  true  heroism.  A little  drummer- 
boy,  who  had  become  a great  favorite  with  the  officers,  was 
asked  by  the  Captain  to  drink  a glass  of  rum.  But  he  de- 
clined, saying,  “ I am  a cadet  of  temperance,  and  do  not  taste 
strong  drink.” 

“ But  you  must  take  some  now,”  said  the  Captain.  “ You 
have  been  on  duty  all  day,  beating  the  drum  and  marching, 
and  now  you  must  not  refuse.  I insist  upon  it.”  But  still 
the  boy  stood  firm  and  held  fast  to  his  integrity. 

The  Captain  then  turned  to  the  Major  and  said  : “ Our 
little  drummer-boy  is  afraid  to  drink.  He  will  never  make 
a soldier.” 

“ How  is  this  ? ” said  the  Major  in  a playful  manner.  “ Do 
you  refuse  to  obey  the  orders  of  your  Captain  ? ” 

“ Sir,”  said  the  boy,  “ I have  never  refused  to  obey  the 
Captain’s  orders,  and  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  as  a soldier 
faithfully  ; but  I must  refuse  to  drink  lum,  because  I know 
it  will  do  me  an  injury.” 

“ Then,’’  said  the  Major  in  a stern  tone  of  voice,  to  test 
his  sincerity,  “ I command  you  to  take  a drink,  and  you 
know  it  is  death  to  disobey  orders  ! ” 

The  little  hero,  fixing  his  clear  blue  eyes  on  the  face  of 
the  officer,  said  ; “ Sir,  my  father  died  a drunkard  ; and  when 
I entered  the  army,  I promised  my  dear  mother  that  I would 
not  taste  a drop  of  rum,  and  I mean  to  keep  my  promise.  1 
arn  sorry  to  disobey  orders,  sir ; but  I would  rather  suffer  any 
thing  than  disgrace  my  mother,  and  break  my  temperance 
pledge.”  Was  not  that  boy  a hero  ? 

The  officers  approved  the  conduct  of  that  noble  boy,  and 
told  him,  that  so  long  as  he  kept  that  pledge,  and  performed 
his  duty  faithfully  as  a soldier,  he  might  expect  from  them 
regard  and  protection. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Same  Old  Game. 

They  came  into  a dangerous  place. 
Where  she  might  come  to  harm ; 

He  feared  she’d  fall,  and  so  he  said, 

“ Won’t  you  accept  my  arm  ?” 

“ O,  no,”  she  quite  demurely  said, 

“ Unless,  sir,  you  command  ; 

But  then  I think  it  better  far 
That  you  accept  my  hand.” 

Their  glances  met — the  heart  of  each 
Was  in  the  mouth.  “ O,  bliss  1” 

Those  hearts  were  quickly  joined  in  one. 
And  welded  with  a kiss. 


( Written  for  The  Family  Circle.) 

FAULTS. 

BY  AGATHA  SCOTT. 

Who  has  no  faults  ? Even  the  best  of  men  have  their 
faults?  Sometimes  they  may  be  small  and  inconspicuous, 
not  easily  discernible  to  the  eye  of  a casual  observer  ; yet  on 
closer  observation  we  cannot  fail  to  discover  them.  ‘ 

No  matter  how  small  or  insignificant  they  may  seem  to 
be  at  first,  if  not  continually  fought  with  and  watched  over, 
they  will  gradually  increase,  ever  growing  stronger,  until  at 
last  they  are  the  masters,  we  the  abject  slaves.  It  is  a sad 
day  for  those  whose  fault  is  tardiness,  when  the  old  joke 
about  being  “ five  minutes  too  late  at  the  gates  of  heaven,” 
has  lost  its  power  and  ceases  to  be  felt  as  a rebuke.  It  is  a 
sign  that  this  fault  is  in  the  ascendancy,  that  it  has  conquered 
their  good  resolutions,  and  all  their  lives  they  will  be  just  a 
little  too  late. 

How  often  you  have  been  one  of  a little  group,  engaged 
in  talking  of  so  and  so’s  one  fault.  “ If,”  you  say,  “it  were 

not  for  this  what  a capital  fellow  Mr. would  be  !”  But 

Alas ! that  little  conjunction  “ if  ” too  often  covers  a world  of 
meaning.  It  is  always  if,  if ! Sometimes  the  all-pervading 
fault  is,  selfishness,  a habit  of  looking  after  one’s  own  interest 
or  comfort  first,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  others.  Or  fretful- 
ness, or  discontent,  which  causes  the  tenth  commandment 
to  be  continually  broken.  Sometimes  it  is  a disposition  to 
dwell  on  the  failings  of  others ; endeavoring  to  remove  the 
mote  from  our  brother’s  eye,  without  first  taking  the  beam 
out  of  our  own.  Or  perhaps  it  is  a morbid  self-abasement ; an 
unhappy  faculty  of  interference,  a desire  to  have  “a  finger  in 
every  one  else’s  pie.”  Too  little  attentim  paid  to  personal 
appearance ; prevarication  or  exaggeration,  procrastination, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

It  has  got  to  be  a standing  joke  that  we  can  see  other 
people’s  faults  so  much  better  than  our  own  ; now  although 
this  may  be  true  in  one  way  yet  it  is  not  always  so.  No 
doubt  it  is  easier  to  see  others’  faults  and  shut  our  eyes  to  our 
own,  yet  their  are  few  persons  who  do  not  know  their  own 
particular  fault  or  faults  as  the  case  may  be,  and  they  grow 
upon  us  because  we  shirk  them,  dreading  to  commence  the 
battle  necessary  to  eradication.  Let  us  take  for  example 
Elizabeth  the  Virgin  Queen  of  England.  Her  greatest  fault 
wat  vanity  ; and  this  gradually  grew  worse  and  worse  till  it 
was  at  last  joined  by  jealousy.  This  latter  passion  caused  her 
to  committ  a great  crime,  one  which  casts  a blight  over  an 
otherwise  glorious  reign : I mean  the  barbarous  execution 

of  that  most  unfortunate  of  monarchs,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
Elizabeth,  jealous  of  the  young  queen’s  beauty  and  of  the 
pity  she  excited  in  the  hearts  of  a generous  people,  listened 
to  the  slanderous  accusations  of  her  enemies,  and  refusing 
Mary’s  petition  for  an  interview,  in  an  evil  hour  signed  her 
death  warrant.  The  execution  took  place  almost  immediately 
afterwards,  and  when  Elizabeth,  repenting  of  her  hasty  action, 
demanded  the  warrant  to  be  brought  to  her  in  order  that  she 
might  destroy  it,  she  was  informed  that  her  wishes  had  been 
carried  out,  and  Mary  was  no  more.  Thus  jealousy  caused  a 
cruel  murder — for  it  cannot  be  called  anything  less — and  per- 
haps it  may  do  so  again  : let  us  therefore  by  all  the  means  in 
our  power,  endeavor  to  overcome  our  faults,  whatsoever  they 
may  be,  thereby  rendering  our  own  lives  better  and  nobler 
and  those  of  our  friends  happier. 
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SLANG  PHRASES. 

Rev.  Dr.  H. — was  sitting  in  his  study  one  pleasant  August 
afternoon,  with  his  thoughts  intent  upon  his  Sunday  sermon, 
and  his  mind  withdrawn  from  worldly  cares,  when  his  train 
of  thoughts  was  rudely  interrupted  and  his  ideas  distracted 
from  his  theme  by  the  following  conversation ; “ Oh,  Nellie 

Hall,  where  are  you  ? You  ought  to  have  been  here — ^just 
the  stunningest  fellow.”  “Is  that  you,  Maggie?”  “Yes, 
come  down  quick,  I’ve  got  something  to  tell  you.”  “ I'll  be 
there  in  a gifly .”  Then  a door  opened,  and  in  a few  moments — 
‘ What  do  you  think  ? As  I was  coming  over  here 
there  was  the  stunningest  fellow  right  in  front  of  me.  Just 
as  I got  in  front  of  the  new  church,  my  music  roll  slipped  and 
eveiy  paper  in  it  fell  on  the  side  walk.”  “ Gracious,  I should 
have  been  dumconfounded.”  “ And  so  I was,  but  it  was  so 
ridiculous  that  I almost  died  laughing.  Well,  that  fellow, 
do  you  think,  stopped,  turned'^’ound  and  helped  me  pick 
them  up.  I was  all  hunkadory  then.  He  walked  as  far  as 
here.  I thanked  him  of  course.  You  know  how  it  is  your- 
self.” Very  soon  it  was  continued  by  his  daughter ; “ There, 
how  is  that  for  high  ?”  “ Oh,  is’nt  it  sweet,  how  much  was  it, 
Nellie  ?”  “ Only  five  dollars  ; cheap  enough  is’nt  it  ?”  “ I'es, 
indeed  ; but  you  said  you  were  going  to  have  pink — and  this 
is  blue.”  “ Never  mind  ; its  all  the  same  in  Dutch.”  The 
doctor  peeped  in  to  see  what  they  were  talking  about — and 
Nellie  was  exhibiting  her  new  bonnet  to  the  admiration  of 
her  friend.  “ Its  raging  hot  here.”  “ Well,  I don’t  know  as 
I can  make  it  any  cooler,”  said  Nellie,  looking  around;  “I 
suppose  father  would  kill  me  if  I opened  the  door.”  Her 
father  the  day  before  had  requested  her  to  keep  the  door 
closed.  “ I guess  its  time  for  me  to  absquatulate,”  said  Mag- 
gie. “ Don’t  tear  yourself  away.  Are  you  going  to  attend  the 
lecture  this  evening  ?”  “ Yes  ; I had  a staving  time  Tuesday 

night.”  “ George  Saunders  said  he  would  go  home  with  you 
to-night.”  “ Did  he  ? He’d  better  learn  to  spell  able  first.” 
“ That’s  so.  If  there’s  anything  I hate  its  these  boys  bother- 
ing around  ; they  ought  to  be  put  in  a barrel  and  fed  through 
a bung  hole  until  they  are  able  to  behave.”  “ I must  bid 
you  fond  adieu  now  ; I have  thousands  of  errands  to  perform 
to-day.”  “ Well,  good-bye.”  Oh  ! the  dickens,  I forgot  my 
parasol.”  “ Now,  good-bye.  “ Be  sure  and  come  to-night.” 
“ Yes  ; good-bye.”  Then  the  door  closed,  and  Nellie  went 
up  stairs.  The  doctor  gently  shut  the  door  with  a slight 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  He  sat  buried  in  thought  some  time. 
Now  and  then  a good  humored  smile  broke  over  his  face,  and 
once  he  shook  with  silent  laughter ; at  last  with  an  impatient 
gesture,  he  took  his  hat  and  went  out  for  a walk.  He  got  as 
far  as  the  gate  when  an  idea  seemed  to  strike  him.  He  came 
back,  hung  up  his  hat,  went  in  search  of  his  wife.  For  a 
long  time  they  were  closeted  together,  until  time  for  tea. 
When  tea  was  ready  Miss  Nellie  came  down  equipped  for  the 
lecture.  After  they  were  seated  at  the  table,  Mrs.  Hall ; 
“My  dear,  will  )’ou  have  some  tea?”  “In  half  a giffy, 
madam.”  Nellie  looked  up.  But  her  father  took  no  notice. 
“ Really  this  cake  is  stunning,”  went  on  the  doctor,  solemn 
as  a judge.  Just  then  his  napkin  fell  to  the  floor.  “Gra- 
cious, I’m  condumfounded,’'  ejaculated  the  doctor,  getting  it 
a little  wrong.  Nellie  gazed  at  her  father  in  perfect  amaze- 
ment. “ My,  dear,  this  sauce  is  staving  ; where  did  you  get 
it?”  “I  made  it,”  said  his  wife  coolly.  “Oh,  well,  its  all 
the  same  in  german.”  Nellie  dropped  her  knife  and  fork. 

‘ You  must  give  me  some  money  for  the  butcher  to-morrow,” 
said  Mrs.  Hall.  “ Y^ou’ll  have  to  spell  ability  first,”  growled 
the  doctor,  savagely.  Then  suddenly  taking  out  his  hand- 
kerchief, he  gave  his  nose  a tremendous  blow.  “ There,” 
said  he,  “how  is  that  for  high.”  “ I know  how  it  is  myself,” 
replied  his  wife.  This  capped  the  climax.  The  knowledge 
that  her  father  must  have  heard  the  afternoon  conversation 
was  too  much  for  Nellie.  She  burst  into  tears  and  left  the 
room.  The  sage  doctor  nodded  to  his  wife  and  when  she 
was  out  of  hearing,  exclaimed : “ There,  wife,  I guess  we 

shall  hear  no  more  slang  phrases  from  her.”  'The  next  day 
the  good  doctor  called  his  daughter  into  hjs  study  and  said 
to  her,  “ My  dear  girl,  don’t  you  see  how  very  foolish  all 
these  slang  phrases  are  ? They  mean  nothing,  but  are 
exceedingly  injurious  to  those  who  use  them.  There  is  much 
in  companionship.  If  we  keep  company  and  are  intimate 
with  those  who  use  bad  language,  we  are  apt  to  make  use 


of  it  ourselves.  Persons  are  known  by  the  company  they 
keep.  When  you  see  a person  using  these  phrases  you 
must  be  sure  that  such  a person  does  not  know  what  is  called 
good  society.” 


Lines  on  a Plumber. 

Most  modest  of  men  is  the  plumber. 

No  rival  has  he  save  the  drumber  ; 
Though  the  world  e’er  maligns, 

Y^et  he  never  repigns. 

And  thriveth  in  winter  and  sumber. 

Give  him  but  an  order  to  plumb. 

And  his  bill  straightway  reaches  a sumb 
That  depletes  your  exchequer — 
Would  equip  a three  dequer — 

And  makes  you  most  awfully  glumb. 


THE  POWER  OF  SONG: 

A Story  of  Sweden’s  Heroic  King. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  Sweden’s  heroic  king,  was  fond  of 
music.  The  sweet  voice  of  song,  especially  from  the  lips  of 
childhood,  often  moved  him  to  tears. 

Once  upon  a time,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  after  long  and 
severe  fighting,  had  conquered  a strongly-fortified  town,  in 
which  were  citizens  who  had  been  born  within  the  limits  of  the 
Swedish  rule,  but  had  since  found  inducements  to  seek  new 
homes,  and  take  upon  themselves  new  allegiance.  And  all 
these  people  he  condemned  to  death.  They  were  marched 
out  from  the  town  at  nightfall,  to  be  held  in  camp  until  the 
following  morning,  when  they  were  to  be  shot  for  treason. 
Several  of  his  own  officers  interceded  with  the  king  for  the 
lives  of  these  poor  people. 

But  Gustavus  felt  that  he  had  already  granted  enough. 
First — in  the  ruddy  heat  of  his  passion — he  had  consigned 
the  whole  tribe  to  death ; but  since  he  had  greatly  modified 
the  sentence,  condemning  to  be  shot  only  those  of  the  former 
subjects  of  Sweden  who  had  heen  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands  ; and  from  this  no  power  of  argument  or  persuasion 
could  move  him.  All  the  talk  of  his  old  chaplain  about 
these  people  having  only  joined  their  fellows  in  protecting 
the  homes  of  their  wives  and  children  moved  him  not  an  atom. 

“They  are  traitors!”  he  said;  “and  as  traitors  they  shall 
die  I” 

At  a late  hour — it  was  past  midnight — Gustavus  Adolphus 
threw  on  his  cloak  and  drew  his  slouched  hat  down  over  his 
eyes,  and,  staff  in  hand,  wandered  forth  into  the  darkness. 
Without  thinking  whither  he  went,  he  slowl}*  walked  on, 
answering  the  sentinels  as  they  hailed  him,  until  at  length 
his  steps  were  arrested  hy  a strain  ot  music. 

“ AYho  is  that?”  he  asked  of  a sentinel  whom  he  chanced  to 
meet  a moment  later. 

“ It  is  in  one  ot  the  tents  of  the  prisoners,  sire.  The  wife 
and  children  of  one  of  their  chief  men  have  had  permission 
to  spend  the  night  with  the  husband  and  father.’' 

The  king  nodded  his  thanks  for  the  information,  and  moved 
on.  Slow'ly  he  approached  the  tent  whence  the  music  had 
issued,  and  as  he  drew  near  he  heard  the  sound  of  weeping 
and  wailing,  for  the  song  had  ceased.  As  he  stopped,  close 
by  the  rear  of  the  tent,  he  heard  a deep,  manl)’’  voice  : 

“ Hush ! hush  I Weep  not.  Trust  in  Heaven,”  the  voice 
said. 

The  king  looked  in  through  an  open  seam  in  the  cloth, 
and  saw  a gray-haired  old  man,  with  an  imposing  presence,  a 
grand  face  and  head,  and  a clear,  flashing  eye,  surrounded  by 
his  wife  and  children,  who  clung  to  him  with  passionate 
tenderness. 

“ Hush  I”  he  said.  “ Let  us  not  make  these  precious 
moments  darker  tlian  they  need  to  be.  It  is  but  the  fortune 
of  war,  my  loved  ones.  Come,  my  Hermoine,  sing  to  me, 
once  more,  our  dear  old  song  of  the  Fatherland.  For,  though 
Gustavus  will  take  my  life,  yet  I love  the  land  that  gave  me 
birth.  Blessings  on  dear  Sweden,  now  and  evermore ! Now, 
Hermoine,  sing.  Come,  let  thy  voice  give  my  poor  heart 
cheer,  if  it  may  be.” 

Presently  thereafter  a beautiful  girl,  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
summers,  threw  back  the  silken  hood  from  her  golden  curls 
and  began  to  sing.  Her  song  was  the  Swede’s  oldest  and 
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most  deeply-cherished  piece  of  heart-music — the  words  full 
of  love  and  devotion — love  of  home  and  country — and  the 
melody  was  peculiarly  sweet  and  touching.  And  never  had 
the  king  heard  it  sung  so  grandly.  The  words  fell  upon  his 
ears  with  a new  meaning,  and  the  music  touched  his  spirit 
with  a strangely  awakening  power.  As  the  charming  melody 
swelled  to  grander  and  grander  tones,  and  the  voice  of  the 
singer  deepened  and  strengthened,  the  listener  felt  his  heart 
hushed  with  awe.  And  finally,  when  the  last  .rich  cadence 
died  away  in  mellow,  melting  echoes  upon  the  upper  air,  he 
pressed  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  burst  into  tears. 

After  a time  Gustavus  lifted  his  head,  and  looking  once 
more  through  the  aperture  in  the  wall  of  the  tent,  he  saw  the 
family  upon  their  knees,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the  old  man 
raised  in  prayer.  He  listened  for  a few  seconds,  and  then 
turned  and  strode  away  toward  his  quarters,  where  he  found 
two  of  his  attendants  sitting  up  waiting  for  hiin.  To  one  of 
them  he  said  ; “ Colonel,  I wish  you  to  go  to  the  prisoners’ 
quarters,  and  in  the  large  tent  nearest  to  the  river — it  is  at 
the  extreme  northwestern  corner  of  the  camp — you  will  find 
the  family  of  a prisoner  named  Hoven ; and  of  that  family  is 
a girl  named  Hermoine.  Bring  her  to  me.  Assure  her  that 
no  harm  shall  befall  her.” 

And  when  the  messenger  had  gone,  the  king  turned  to 
his  table,  and  having  found  the  necessary  materials,  he  went 
to  work  at  writing.  He  wrote  rapidly  and  heavily,  like  one 
moved  by  ponderous  ideas ; and  he  had  just  finished  his 
work  when  the  colonel  appeared ; with  the  gentle  songstress 
in  company. 

“ Fear  not,  my  child,”  the  king  said,  as  the  maiden  stood 
trembling  before  him.  “ I have  sent  for  you  because  I wish 
to  repay  you  for  a great  good  you  unconsciously  did  me  this 
night.  Do  you  call  to  mind  that  you  sang  the  dear  old  song 
of  the  Vasas — the  hymn  of  the  Fatherland  ?” 

“ Yes,  your  majesty,  I sang  it  for  my  father,  who  is  to  die 
on  the  morrow.  Though  no  longer  in  Sweden,  he  dearly 
loves  the  memory  of  the  land  that  gave  him  birth.” 

“Well,  I chanced  to  hear  you  sing;  and  you  shall  ere 
long  know  how  your  song  affected  me.  Here,  take  this 
paper,  and  go  with  it  to  the  officer  commanding  the  camp  of 
the  prisoners.  Colonel  Forsby  will  go  with  you.  And,  my 
child,  the  next  time  you  sing  that  song,  think  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Vasa,  and  bear  witness  that  his  heart  was  not  all 
hard  nor  cold.’’ 

The  girl  looked  up  into  the  monarch’s  face  as  he  held 
forth  the  paper,  and  when  she  saw  the  genial,  kindly  look 
that  beamed  upon  her,  she  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  mom- 
ent, and  caught  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 

And  when  she  went  away  she  bore  with  her  the  royal 
order  for  the  free  pardon  and  instant  release  of  all  the  prison- 
ers. The  old  general  to  whom  the  order  was  directed  for 
promulgation  and  execution  was  one  of  those  who  had  ear- 
nestly pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  condemned,  and  we  can 
readily  imagine  the  joy  with  which  he  received  it.  He 
caught  the  beautiful  messenger  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her, 
and  went  with  her  to  the  tent  where  her  father  was  held,  and 
allowed  her  to  publish  the  joyful  tidings. 

And  with  the  dawn  of  day  the  prisoners — to  the  number 
of  over  two  hundred — were  mustered  into  line,  many  of  them 
believing  their  hour  had  come,  to  receive  the  intelligence 
of  pardon  and  freedom. 

What  transpired  beyond  that  can  be  imagined  full  as  well 
as  we  can  tell  it.  We  will  only  add,  that  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
by  that  act  of  mercy,  secured  the  friendship  which  was  to  be 
of  incalcuable  value  to  him  in  coming  time.  And  one  other 
thing.  In  less  than  a year  from  that  time  Colonel  Ulric 
Frosby,  of  the  King’s  staff,  gained  for  a wife  the  beautiful 
singer  whose  sweet  notes  had  melted  the  heart  of  Gustav- 
us Adolphus,  and  given  life  and  liberty  and  joy  to  suffering 
men. 


An  Effectual  Temperance  Lecturer. 

A young  man  called,  in  company  with  several  other  gen- 
tlemen, upon  a young- lady.  Her  father  was  also  present,  to 
assist  in  entertaining  the  callers.  He  did  not  share  his 
daughter’s,  scruples  against  the  use  of  spiritous  drinks,  for  he 
had  wine  to  offer.  The  wine  was  poured  out,  and  would  have 
been  drunk,  but  the  young  lady  ashed  ; 

“ Did  you  call  upon  me,  or  upon  papa  ?” 


Gallantry,  if  nothing  else,  compelled  them  to  answer  : 

“ We  called  upon  you.” 

“ Then  you  will  please  not  drink  wine  ; 1 have  lemonade 
for  my  callers.” 

The  father  urged  the  guests  to  drink,  and  they  were  un- 
decided. The  young  lady  added  : 

“ Remember,  if  you  call  upon  me,  then  you  drink  lemon- 
ade ; but  if  upon  papa,  why,  in  that  case  I have  nothing  to 
say.” 

The  wine  glasses  were  set  down  with  their  contents  un- 
tasted.  After  leaving  the  house  one  of  the  party  exclaimed  : 

“ That  is  the  most  effectual  temperance  lecture  I have 
ever  heard.” 

The  young  man  from  whom  these  facts  were  obtained 
broke  off  at  once  from  the  use  of  strong  diink,  and  is  now  a 
clergymen,  preaching  temperance  and  religion.  He  still  holds 
in  grateful  remembraace  the  lady  who  gracefully  and  reso- 
lutely gave  him  to  understand  that  her  callers  should  not 
drink  wine. 


Pure  Tobacco,  Free  from  all  Ingredients. 

The  Sunday-School  Times  makes  the  following  good  point 
against  tobacco : — 

“ Once  in  a while  a dealer  in  harmful  things  is  frank 
enough  to  tell  the  plain  truth  about  the  stuff  he  sells.  There 
is  a Philadelphia  tobacconist,  for  example — Vetterlein  of 
Chestnut  Street — who  distributes  cheap  fans  on  which  he 
advertises  his  wares  after  this  sort : ‘ The  consumer  in  buying 
our  segars  can  rely  upon  getting  the  pure  tobacco  free  from 
all  ingredients,  which  injures  the  health  and  breaks  down  the 
constitution.’  Possibly  if  he  had  been  more  careful  of  his 
grammar  and  punctuation,  he  would  have  said  something 
else,  but  it  is  better  as  it  stands.  In  tobacco,  as  in  liquors, 
it  is  the  pure  article  that  works  the  mischief.  There  is  never 
any  adulteration  that  makes  the  thing  worse  than  the  original 
sample.  It  is  the  pure  liquor  or  the  pure  tobacco  ‘ which  in- 
jures the  health  and  breaks  down  the  constitution.’” 


The  Highland  Land  Steward  and  His 
Clever  Family. 

We  take  the  following  from  a paper  entitled  “ Reminiscen- 
ces of  a Commercial  Traveller”: — A Mr.  David,  from  Edin- 
burgh, in  the  nursery  and  seedsman  line,  paid  a visit  once  in 
five  years  to  a nobleman’s  estate  in  the  far  north,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  orders  tor  the  replanting  of  the  fir  tree, 
which  the  rough  blasts  of  the  previous  winters  had  destroyed. 
Upon  the  occasion  in  question  the  land  steward,  or  grieve, 
was  a man  called  Alexander  Mackintosh ; he  was  a quite 
inoffensive,  and  singularly  reticent  individual,  and  the  utmost 
Mr.  David  could  extract  from  him  were  the  monosyllabic 
answers  “ yes  ” and  “ no,”  as  the  case  might  be.  As  usual, 
when  the  bargain  was  completed,  the  nurseryman  asked  the 
land  steward  to  clench  the  bargain  with,  of  coirrse,  a glass  of 
whiskey.  Mackintosh  never  spoke,  and  even  the  electrify- 
ing influence  of  the  “ usquebaugh  ” availed  not ; his  lips 
seemed  hermetically  sealed.  Turning  over  in  his  mind  some 
subject  to  get  the  Highlander  to  speak  upon,  he  said — 

“ Oh  ! by  the  by,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  I saw  in  the  Scotsman, 
the  other  day,  that  a young  man  from  this  district  had  passed 
his  examination  as  Master  of  Arts  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. I saw  it  was  the  same  name  as  your  own,  Alex. 
Mackintosh.  Is  he  any  relation  of  yours  ?” 

“ My  son.” 

“ Your  son!”  exclaimed  Mr.  David.  “ Why,  he  must  be  a 
clever  chiel ; the  examination  is  by  no  means  easy ; it  requires 
preparation,  study,  and  above  all,  indomitable  perseverance. 
Why,  you  must  be  proud  of  your  son  ?” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  said  the  Highlander,  and  then  relapsed  into 
silence. 

“ Well,  1 only  wish  I had  a son  who  could  pass  with  such 
honors,”  remarked  the  Edinburgh  gentleman. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  nodded  the  grieve,  and  added,  “ I am  very 
proud  of  Alexander,  hut  it  is  my  other  son  I think  most  of.” 

“ What,  have  you  another  son ?”  asked  Mr.  David  “and 
what  may  he  be  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes  ; I have  another  son  ; and  he  is  a physician  in 
Liverpool,  in  England,  where  he  has  a large  practice,  not 
among  poor  people,  but  in  the  most  aristocratic  part  of  the 
town.  He  makes  much  money,  and  is  not  old  yet.” 
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“Well!"  continued  Mr.  David,  “you  have  two  sons — 
one  of  them  a physician,  and  the  other  a Master  of  Arts. 
Why  you  must  be  proud  of  them  !” 

“ Oh,  yes  ! oh,  yes !”  returned  the  ground  officer. 

“And  your  excellent  wife,  Margaret,  she  will  be  very 
proud  also !’’ 

“ Oh,  yes,  she  is,  poor  body  ; but,  if  I had  known,’’  he  re- 
marked, in  rising  to  leave,  that  my  family  would  have 
attained  such  eminence,  and  become  so  distinguished,  I 
would  have  married  a lady,  and  had  another  mother  for 
them.’’ 


Great  on  the  Piano. 

“ I think,”  said  a well-known  orchestral  leader  to  a San 
Francisco  friend,  “ that  the  best  joke  ever  played  in  this  town 
was  on  an  ambitious  amateur  pianist  when  Gottschalk  was 
here.  The  amateur’s  father  was  the  owner  of  a large  hall, 
and  he  offered  the  use  of  it  to  Gottschalk  for  his  benefit. 
There  was  to  be  a piece  for  eight  pianos,  and  the  amateur  was 
to  play  one  of  the  instruments.  1 was  leader.  I thought 
Gottschalk  would  have  a fit  when  I told  him  that  the  amateur 
couldn’t  play  three  straight  notes  of  the  piece.  ‘ He  is  sure 
to  throw  us  all  out,’  said  I,  ‘ and  ruin  the  performance.’ 
Gottschalk  swore  like  a major,  but  it  was  no  good.  The  bills 
were  out,  and  he  couldn’t  go  back  on  his  programme,  even  if 
the  gift  of  the  hall  for  the  night  was  no  consideration  to  him. 
At  last  I hit  on  an  idea  that  fixed  the  whole  business.  The 
amateur  came  down  to  rehearsal,  and  we  praised  him  until 
he  tbought  he  was  to  be  the  star  of  the  night.  As  soon  as 
he  left,  we  took  the  hammers  out  of  his  piano  and  made  it 
as  dumb  as  an  oyster.  I guessed  he  would  never  know  the 
difference  with  several  pianos  going  at  once.  And,  just  as  I 
thought,  that  amateur  and  his  friends  never  discovered  the 
trick.  No  ; he  just  sailed  in  and  pounded  on  that  piano  as 
if  it  was  the  worst  enemy  he  had  ever  had.  He  was  bound 
to  show  off  among  so  many  good  pianists,  and  hammered  on 
his  key-hoard  until  the  prespiration  nearly  blinded  him. 
Now  and  then  I looked  at  him  approvingly  to  give  him  fresh 
courage,  and  every  time  I did  so  he  gave  the  piano  a lick 
that  nearly  made  matchwood  of  it.  His  friends  all  around 
threw  bouquets  at  him  till  he  looked  like  a wedding  arch  ; 
and  when  it  was  all  over  his  fond  parent  fell  on  his  neck  in 
the  green-room  and  slipped  a check  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  into  his  hand.  The  old  man  didn’t  know  whether  he 
was  standing  on  his  head  or  his  heels,  he  was  so  tickled. 

‘ Didn’t  he  do  fine,’  said  he  to  me  - ‘among  so  many  first- 
class  professionals  too  ?’  ‘ I never  heard  an  amateur  do  so 

well  in  public,’  said  I ; and,  what’s  more,  I meant  it.” 


Anecdote  of  Lord  Clyde. 

On  returning  to  camp  it  was  quite  dark.  Not  a tent  was 
pitched ; the  baggage  was  coming  up  in  darkness  and  in 
storms  of  angry  voices.  As  the  night  was  cold,  the  men 
made  blazing  fires  of  the  straw  and  grass  of  the  houses  of  the 
neighboring  hamlet,  in  which  Nana  Sahib’s  followers  had 
long  been  quartered.  At  one  of  these  fires,  surrounded  by 
Belochees,  Lord  Clyde  sat,  with  his  arm  in  a sling,  on  a cher- 
poy  which  had  been  brought  up  to  feed  the  flames.  And  as 
he  rose  up  to  give  some  orders  for  the  disposition  of  his 
troops,  a tired  Belochee  flung  himself  full  length  on  the 
crazy  bedstead,  and  was  jerked  off  in  a moment  hv  one  of  his 
comrades,  “Don’t  you  see, you  fool,  that  you  are  on  the  Lord 
Sahib’s  cherpoy  Lord  Clyde  interposed,  “ Let  him  lie 
there ; don’t  interfere  wifh  his  rest,”  and  took  his  seat  on  a 
billet  of  wood. — The  Life  of  Colin  Campbell  {Lord  Clyde)  by 
Lieutenant'Oeneral  Shadwell,  C.  B. 


The  Gardenee’s  Lesson.— Two  gardeners  had  their  early 
crops  of  peas  killed  by  the  frost.  One  of  them  was  very  im- 
patient about  the  loss,  and  fretted  about  it  very  much.  The 
other  went  patiently  to  work  to  plant  a new  crop.  After  a 
while,  the  impatient  man  went  to  his  neighbor.  To  his  sur- 
prise, he  found  another  crop  of  peas  growing  finely.  He 
wondered  how  this  could  be.  “ These  are  what  I sowed  while 
you  were  fretting,”  said  his  neighbor.  “ But  don’t  you  ever 
fret?  ” he  asked.  “ Yes  I do  ; but  I put  it  off  till  I have  re- 
paired the  mischief  that  has  been  done  ” “Why,  then  you 
have  no  need  to  fret  at  all ! ” “ True,”  said  his  friend  j “ and 
that’s  the  reason  I put  it  off.” 


“ Faix,  Patrick,  don’t  ye  cross  the  ford, 

Ye  set  me  in  a shiver.” 

Said  Bridget  to  her  liege  and  lord. 

Who  eyed  the  rolling  river. 

“ Ah  Biddy  dear,  ye  must  cross  first. 

And  don’t  get  in  a fidget ; 

And  then  if  worst  must  come  to  worst, 

I think  that  I will  bridge  it.’’ 

Texas  has  a local  option  law;  under  it  the  county  of 
Rockwell  has  been  for  three  years  trying  the  experiment 
of  running  a county  without  whisky.  The  Greenville  inde- 
pendent gives  the  following  results : “ The  experiment  is  a 
successful  demonstration  of  the  evils  of  dram  drinking. 
Crime  has  so  notably  diminished  that  first-class  people  are 
coming  here  to  find  homes.  A recent  session  of  the  court 
had  no  criminal  docket.  A new  jail  built  two  years  ago  has 
never  had  an  inmate  save  one,  and  he  came  there  through 
whisky  clandestinely  got.  So  clear  is  the  gain  socially, 
morally,  commercially,  universally,  that  even  old  topers  are 
now  temperance  advocates.  Men  who  would  get  drunk  the 
very  first  day  a saloon  was  opened,  now  say,  ‘ For  God’s  sake 
keep  them  closed  forever.’  ” — The  Signal. 


The  Holy  "Well  at  Mecca. 

When  Mohammed  captured  Mecca,  which  had  been  reg- 
arded for  ages  by  his  countrymen  as  a place  of  peculiar  sanc- 
tity, he  interfered  with  the  worship  of  the  Black  Stone  (pro- 
bably a meteorite)  which  the  angels  had  brought  from  heaven, 
and  of  Zemzem  or  Holy  Well  of  Hagar,  only  so  far  as  to  sup- 
press the  ancient  polytheistic  rites.  This  well  is  close  beside 
tho  Caaba  or  Square  House,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  Moham- 
medan world. 

The  princes  of  Islam  maintain  at  Mecca  keepers  of  the 
Holy  Well,  who  annually  supply  them  with  wa  erto  be  used 
on  great  occasions  and  in  great  emergencies,  as  when  stricken 
with  disease.  Every  pilgrim  to  Mecca — and  thousands  come 
thither  from  all  countries — visits  the  well  and  is  purified  by 
drinking  the  water  or  pouring  it  over  his  person,  or  both. 
The  water  is  described  as  unpleasent  in  taste  and  cathartic  in 
effect — qualities  which  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  without 
recourse  to  miracle. 

With  Occidental  irreverence  the  British  Consul-General  at 
Jeddah  has  sent  a bottle  of  the  water  to  the  Royal  College 
of  Chemistry  at  South  Kensington  to  be  analyzed.  Dr.  E. 
Frankland,  in  his  report  of  the  analysis,  says  that  the  water 
is  of  the  most  abominable  character.  “In  fact,  it  is  sewage 
more  than  seven  times  as  concentrated  as  London  Sewage, 
and  it  contains  no  less  than  .'>79  grains  of  solid  matters  per 
gallon.  Knowing  the  composition  of  this  water,  and  the 
mode  of  propagation  of  Asiatic  cholera  by  excrementitious 
matters,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  outbreaks  of  this 
disease  should  often  occur  among  pilgrims  to  Mecca,  while 
it  would  scarcely  he  possible  to  provide  a more  effective  means 
for  distribution  of  cholera  poison  throughout  Mohammedan 
countries.” 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the  composition  of  the 
waters  of  other  holy  wells  of  which  Isam  has  by  no  means 
the  monoply. 


Politics  and  Matrimony. — The  death  of  Mrs.  Millard  Fill- 
more serves  to  recall  a singular  incident  connected  with  her  two 
husbands.  In  1847,  while  she  was  the  wife  of  Ezekiel  McIn- 
tosh, of  Albany,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  candidate  for  the  position 
of  State  Comptroller  of  New  York.  Some  persons  who  de- 
sired to  defeat  his  election  raised  about  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose,  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  McIntosh, 
instructing  him  to  place  it  in  a bank  in  his  own  name  and 
not  to  make  the  matter  public.  He  did  as  desired,  but  before 
the  fund  could  be  drawn  out  to  use  for  election  purposes  the 
treasurer  fell  sick  and  died.  Mr.  Fillmore  was  elected  Comp- 
troller, aud  many  years  afterwards  married  Mrs.  McIntosh, 
and  received,  as  a part  of  her  dowry,  the  money  that  had  been 
raised  to  defeat  his  election.  The  ex-President  used  to  enjoy 
telling  the  story,  and  often  remarked  that  “ the  money  was 
placed  where  it  would  do  the  most  good”  to  him. — Lowell 
Courier. 


THE  FAMILY  CIECLE. 
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A correspondent  relates  how  experience  cured  him  of  hero- 
worship  ; When  I was  a college  youth,  I ventured 
■one  day  to  call  on  a man  of  some  eminence,  to  whom  I had 
been  introduced.  He  received  me  with  smiles  and  compli- 
ments, and  as  I left  his  presence  I was  ready  to  proclaim  him 
the  most  gentlemanly  man  1 had  ever  met  with  ; but  after  I 
went  out  I lingered  at  the  door  a moment  to  determine 
whether  I should  call  on  another  great  man  who  lived  near, 
and  I overheard  the  polite  gentleman  I had  left  call  his 
servant  and  administer  to  him  the  most  terrible  scolding  I 
had  ever  listened  to  in  my  life,  for  letting  in  that  stupid 
impudent  stripling.  This  cured  me  of  hero-worship  and  of 
interviewing  great  men.  Since  that  date  I have  at  times, 
gone  to  distinguished  men’s  houses  with  letters  of  introduction, 
and  turned  at  the  door  for  fear  of  what  might  come. 


Rksourectionists  Tackle  a “Live  Corpse.” — A Bucharest 
newspaper  gives  an  account  of  the  doings  of  a party  of  resur- 
rectionists, whose  crime  resulted  in  joy  to  a bereaved  family. 
A young  woman  who  was  engaged  to  be  married  had  appar- 
ently died  of  small-pox,  and,  according  to  police  regulations 
the  body  was  buried  with  the  least  possible  delay.  In  con- 
sequence of  her  betrothal,  her  relatives  had  adorned  the 
corpse  with  the  jewels  which  had  been  presented  to  her. 
Three  individuals  resolved  to  rob  the  body.  The  grave  was 
opened,  the  body  taken  out  and  the  trinkets  removed.  During 
the  sacriligious  proceeding  one  of  the  robbers  was  accused 
by  his  companions  of  cowardice,  and  in  bravado  struck  the 
corpse  in  the  face.  The  girl  at  once  sat  up  and  begged  for 
mercy,  which  so  frightened  the  robbers  that  they  fled.  The 
poor  girl  turned  her  feeble  steps  towards  the  house  of  the 
curate,  to  whom  she  told  her  story.  The  robbers  were  allowed 
to  go  free  in  consideration  of  the  valuable  services  which 
they  had  unwittingly  rendered. 


Keokuk’s  Gate  City  says  the  meanest  man  in  the  world 
lives  in  Burlington.  When  a deaf  dumb  and  blind  hand 
organist  was  sleeping  on  the  post-office  corner  the  wretch 
stole  his  instrument  and  substituted  a new  fangled  chum 
therefor  ; and  when  the  organist  awoke  he  seized  the  handles 
of  the  churn  and  ground  away  for  dear  life,  and  when  the 
“ shades  of  night  was  falling  fast,”  that  meanest  man  in  the 
world  came  around,  took  his  churn,  restored  the  organ  to  its 
owner  and  carried  home  four  pounds  of  creamy  butter. 


A Dangerous  Humorist. 

■rhe  following  anecdote  is  given  by  Lord  Houghton  in 
his  “ Monographs  Personal  and  Social,”  for  the  authenticity 
of  which,  he  says,  he  will  not  vouch,  but  which  seems  to  him 
good  enough  to  be  true. 

On  being  settled  at  his  small  living  in  Yorkshire,  Sydney 
Smith  willingly  assisted  his  neighbors  in  their  clerical  duties. 
On  an  occasion  of  this  kind  he  dined  with  the  incumbent  on 
the  preceding  Saturday,  and  the  evening  passed  in  great  hil- 
arity, the  squire,  by  name  Kershaw,  being  conspicious  for  his 
loud  enjoyment  of  the  stranger’s  jokes. 

“I  am  very  glad  that  I have  amused  you,”  said  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith,  at  parting,  “ but  you  must  not  laugh  at  my  sermon 
to-morrow.” 

“ I should  hope  I know  the  difference  between  here  and 
at  church,”  remarked  the  gentleman,  with  sharpness. 

“ I am  not  so  sure  of  that,”  replied  the  visitor, 

■“  I’ll  bet  you  a guinea  on  it,”  said  the  squire. 

“ Take  you,”  replied  the  divine. 

Next  day  the  preacher  ascended  the  steps  of  the  pulpit, 
apparently  suffering  from  a severe  cold,  with  his  handkerchief 
to  his  face,  and  at  once  sneezed  out  the  name  Ker-shaw  several 
times,  in  various  intonations. 

This  ingenious  assumption  of  the  readiness  with  which  a 
man  would  recognize  his  own  name  in  sounds  imperceptible 
to  the  ears  of  others,  proved  accurate.  The  poor  gentleman 
burst  into  a guffaw,  to  the  scandal  of  the  congregation,  and 
the  minister,  after  looking  At  him  with  stern  reproach,  pro- 
ceeded with  his  discourse. 


Leave  ok  Absence. — On  Monday  morning  (says  a Paris 
correspondent)  a clerk  applied  to  his  superior  for  permission 
to  be  absent  forty-eight  hours  on  some  family  affairs,  and  re- 
ceived an  affirmative  answer.  However,  he  did  not  appear 


during  the  whole  of  the  week,  and  no  one  knew  to  what  cause 
to  attribute  his  absence.  On  the  following  Monday  he  reap- 
peared at  the  regular  hour. 

“ Well,  monsieur,”  demanded  his  superior,  “ why  have 
you  stayed  away  all  week  ?” 

“ You,  sir,  ” replied  the  clerk,  “gave  me  permission.” 

“ I gave  you  leave  for  forty-eight  hours  only,  and  not  for 
six  days.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon,  sir,”  answered  the  young  man,  “ I 
have  only  taken  the  exact  time  which  you  granted  me.  We 
work  here  eight  hours  a day,  and  six  times  eight  are  forty- 
eight.  I certainly  had  no  occasion  to  ask  your  permission 
for  the  night,  any  more  than  for  the  hours  which  I do  not 
owe  to  the  administration.” 

This  was  logical ; but  since  that  day  the  chief  specifies  by 
administrative  hours  the  leave  he  grants. 


A Wonderful  Tree. 

An  Italian  naturalist  has  been  studying  the  eucalypitus 
tree,  and  finds  it  as  valuable  for  destroying  miasma  as  the 
most  sanguine  Californians  have  ever  claimed  it  to  be.  It 
has  extraordinary  powers  of  absorption,  the  trunk  of  a full- 
grown  tree  taking  up  ten  times  its  own  weight  of  water  from 
the  soil  in  which  it  stands.  This  alone  is  often  enough  to 
purify  a fever  district,  the  superfluous  miasma-breeding  mois- 
ture in  the  earth  being  absorbed  by  the  trees.  Experiments 
with  eucalyptus  planting  in  miasmatic  regions  have  given 
surprising  results.  The  vicinity  of  the  Convent  Dell  tre 
Fontane,  near  Rome,  was  one  of  the  most  pestilential  spots 
in  Italy,  but  monks  sent  there  in  1868  to  plant  groves  of  these 
trees  made  it  a healthful  region  within  five  years.  On  a farm 
near  the  Algerian  borders,  where  previously  no  human  being 
could  live  for  any  length  of  time,  1,300  eucalyptus  plants  in 
1867  have  counteracted  every  tendency  to  fever.  Similar 
experiments  have  been  successful  also  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 
The  home  of  the  tree  is  in  Australia  and  Tasmania.  It  com- 
poses in  great  measure  the  forests  of  Australia.  In  California 
all  varieties  of  the  trees  are  to  be  found.  It  is  planted  there 
chiefly  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth,  to  obtain  shade  and 
woodland  on  some  of  the  otherwise  treeless  plains.  So 
quickly  does  the  eucalyptus  grow  that  a plant  three  feet  high 
set  in  the  ground  near  Mentone  in  1857,  had  attained  in  1874; 
a height  of  over  fifty  feet  and  a diameter  of  forty  inches  three 
feet  from  the  ground. 


Cork. — The  layer  develops  itself  under  the  epidermis  of 
the  cork-oak.  This  tree,  which  belongs  to  the  region  of  the 
Mediterranean,  is  very  abundant  in  Spain,  Italy,  the  south  of 
France  and  Algeria,  where  it  alone  forms  considerable  forests. 
Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  years  the  tree  produces  a hard, 
irregular,  tough  kind  of  cork,  which  can  only  be  used  for 
floats  or  buoys ; but  after  this  is  carefully  removed,  a new 
layer  forms  itself,  which  being  no  longer  compressed  by  the 
epidermis,  is  regularly  developed,  and  grows  the  true  cork 
for  bottles.  In  about  ten  years  it  gains  the  necessary  thick- 
ness, when  it  is  cut  round  the  trunk  at  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  by  vertical  incisions  stripped  off  in  planks,  which  are 
sent  to  market.  The  same  operation  is  repeated  every  ten 
years,  so  that  a single  tree  gives  in  a hundred  and  fifty  years 
twelve  or  fourteen  harvests,  producing  a revenue  better  than 
any  land  can  afford  to  the  owner. 


The  Giant  Trees. — A correspondent  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  in  speaking  of  the  big  trees  of  Calaveras  County, 
says ; “ In  the  stump  of  one  of  these  a ballroom,  thirty  feet 
across,  is  built,  and  it  requires  a ladder  of  eighteen  steps  to 
ascend  to  the  top  of  the  log,  on  which  was  built  a ten-pin 
alley.  It  has  been  burned  up,  but  the  body  of  the  old,  char- 
red monarch  of  the  forest  still  remains.  Think  of  it — a 
hollow  log,  through  which  one  can  ride  on  horseback  and 
come  out  through  a knot-hole!  There  are  some  ninety  of 
these  big  trees,  measuring  from  fitly  to  one  hundred  feet  in 
circumference,  and  reaching  up  to  the  skies  from  three  hun- 
dred to  four  hundred  feet.  From  the  rings  that  denote  the 
annual  growth  of  these  trees  science  has  estimated  some  of 
them  to  be  4,000  years  old,  while  they  stand  over  the  fallen 
bodies  of  a much  older  growth,  covered  over  with  earth  and 
large  growing  trees,  as  it  is  one  o(  the  peculiarities  of  this 
timber  not  to  decay.  It  appears  to  be  a species  of  red-wood.” 
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A Wonderful  Lake. 

In  Colorado  is  a ten-acre  field,  which  is  no  more  nor  less 
than  a subterranean  lake,  covered  with  soil  about  eight  inches 
deep.  On  the  soil  is  cultivated  a field  ^of  corn,  which  pro- 
duces thirty  or  forty  bushels  to  the  acre.  If  any  one  will 
take  the  trouble  to  dig  a hole  the  depth  of  a spade- handle,  he 
will  find  it  to  fill  with  water,  and  by  using  a hook  and  line, 
fish  four  or  five  inches  long  can  be  caught.  The  fish  have 
neither  scales  nor  eyes,  and  are  perch-like  in  shape.  The 
ground  is  a black  marl  in  nature,  and  in  all  probability  was 
at  one  time  an  open  body  of  water,  on  which  accumulated 
vegetable  matter,  which  has  been  increased  from  time  to  time, 
tintilnow  it  has  a crust  sufficiently  strong  and  rich  to  produce 
fine  corn,  though  it  has  to  be  cultivated  by  hand,  as  it  is  not 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a horse.  While  harvest- 
ing,  the  hands  catch  great  strings  of  fish  by  making  a hole 
through  the  earth.  A person  rising  on  his  heel  and  coming 
down  suddenly  can  see  the  growing  corn  shake  all  around 
Idm.  Any  one  having  the  strength  to  drive  a rail  through 
the  crust  will  find,  on  releasing  it,  that  it  will  disappear 
altogether. — Scientific  American. 


Leeches  and  Shooting  Pish. 

Leeches  are  among  the  curious  pests  which  swarm  in  the 
moist  places  of  the  Malay  jungle.  Solomon  was  acquainted 
with  these  blood-suckers,  and  used  their  voracity  to  represent 
insatiable  greed : “ The  horse-leech  hath  two  daughters 
crying,  Give,  give.”  The  two  daughters,  a rhetorical  ex- 
pression of  the  intensity  of  the  leech’s  appetite,  often  illus- 
trate their  tenacious  sucking  to  the  unwary  traveler. 

Directly  the  earth  trembles  with  his  step,  the  leeches 
stretch  themselves  out  in  savage  thirst.  By  some  means  thej 
manage  to  make  a lodgment  on  his  body.  He  may  not  feel 
them  at  first,  but  when  at  his  journey’s  end  he  strips  for  a 
bath,  he  finds  a score  or  more  of  the  little  blood  suckers 
fastened  to  his  legs  and  gorged  with  their  sanguinary  dinner. 

He  puzzles  his  head  in  vain  to  discover  how  they  man- 
aged to  get  up  his  trouser-legs.  But  on  resuming  his  jour- 
ney,  he  ties  his  trousers  tighfly  around  the  ankle,  places 
them  in  his  boots,  which  he  anoints  with  lime-juice,  an  ab- 
omination to  the  little  pests.  Only  in  this  way  may  they  be 
kept  off  the  person. 

Another  curious  specimen  of  tropical  life,  though  not  a 
pest,  which  the  traveler  sees,  is  the  little  shooting-fish.  It  is 
an  expert  marksman,  and  kills  his  game  by  a water-shot. 

An  English  gentleman,  who  kept  one  in  a basin,  reports 
that  it  would  swim  round  and  round,  watching  for  a fly  or 
an  ant  to  appear  on  the  edge  of  the  vessel.  As  soon  as  one 
was  in  sight,  the  fish,  poising  itself,  would  shoot  out  a drop 
of  water  with  such  dexterity  as  to  cause  the  animal  to  drop 
into  the  basin,  where  it  was  speedily  swallowed.  He  also 
says  that  when  three  or  four  of  these  “ shooters  ” are  confined 
in  a basin,  they  will  fire  in  turn,  with  singular  regularity. 

A Spider  Draws  up  a Mouse  by  the  Tail. 

A very  curious  and  interesting  spectacle  was  to  be  seen 
on  Monday  afternoon  in  the  office  of  Mr.  P.  G.  Clever’s  livery 
stable  in  this  city.  Against  the  wall  of  the  room  stands  a 
tolerably  tall  desk,  and  under  this  a small  spider,  not  larger 
than  a common  pea,  had  constructed  an  extensive  web  reach- 
ing down  to  the  floor. 

About  11:30  o’clock,  Monday  forenoon  it  was  observed 
that  the  spider  had  ensnared  a young  mouse  by  passing  fila- 
ments of  her  web  about  its  tail.  When  first  seen  the  mouse 
bird  its  hind  feet  off  the  floor,  and  could  barely  touch  the 
floor  with  its  fore  feet.  The  spider  was  full  of  business,  run- 
ning up  and  down  the  line,  occasionally  biting  the  mouse’s 
tail,  making  it  struggle  desperately.  Its  efforts  to  escape 
were  unavailing,  and  the  tender  filaments  about  its  tail  were 
too  strong  for  it  to  break.  In  a short  time  it  was  seen  that 
the  spider  was  slowly  hoisting  its  victim  into  the  air.  By  2 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  the  mouse  barely  touched  the  floor 
With  its  fore  feet ; by  dark  the  point  of  its  nose  was  an  inch 
above  the  floor.  At  9 o’clock  at  night  the  mouse  was  still 
alive,  but  had  made  no  sign  except  when  the  spider  descended 
and  bit  its  tail.  At  this  time  it  was  an  inch  and  a half  from 
fhe  floor. 

The  next  morning  the  mouse  was  dead  and  hung  three 
inches  from  the  flooi. 


The  news  of  the  novel  sight  soon  became  circulated,  and 
hundreds  of  people  visited  the  stable  to  witness  it.  The 
mouse  is  a small  one,  probabl)  -ess  than  full  gi-own,  measur- 
ing about  one  and  one  half  inches  from  the  point  of  its  nose 
to  the  root  of  its  tail.  How  the  spider  succeeded  in  ensnaring 
it  is  not  known.  The  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  spider, 
which  enables  her  to  raise  a body  which  must  weigh  forty  or 
fifty  times  as  much  as  herself,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
comment  and  speculation,  and  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  has  been  found.  All  agree  that  it  is  a most  re- 
markable case,  and  one  that  would  be  received  with  utter 
incredulity  if  it  were  not  so  amply  attested. — Lebanon,  Ky.^ 
Standard. 


Storage  of  Heat. 

Foreign  papers  during  the  past  few  months  have  contain- 
ed accounts  of  apparatus  designed  for  storing  electricity,  so 
that  it  may  be  transported  and  made  an  article  of  commerce. 
It  is  suggested  that  batteries  may  be  charged  with  electricity 
generated  by  the  power  of  wind  or  falling  water,  safely  con- 
veyed long  distances  and  employed  for  surgical  purposes, 
producing  light  a id  for  running  small  machinery.  Some 
think  that  electricity  stored  in  this  way  may  be  used  for 
lighting  railway  cars  and  for  illuminating  parks,  public  build- 
ings and  private  houses  on  special  occasions.  It  is  also  sug- 
gested that  batteries  charged  with  electricity  will  be  furnish- 
ed private  families  for  running  sewing  machines,  and  that 
they  will  be  recharged  as  occasion  requires  at  small  cpst. 

M.  Ancelin,  of  France,  also  brings  out  an  ingenious  appar- 
atus for  storing  heat  that  is  adapted  to  a great  number  of 
practical  purposes.  It  is  based  on  the  principle  that  metallic 
salts,  especiafly  those  that  are  alkaline,  absorb  a large  amount 
of  heat  when  they  are  dissolved  or  melted,  retain  i^iiwhile 
they  are  kept  in  a fluid  state,  and  evolve  it  when  thv:  salts 
pass  into  a solid  form.  The  substance  he  employs  for  toring 
and  giving  out  heat  is  acetate  of  soda.  The  chemical  heater 
consists  of  a metallic  flask  filled  with  the  above-named  salt, 
and  soldered  airtight.  The  flask  is  made  of  thin  copper  or 
brass.  It  has  a loop  or  handle  for  suspending  it  in  a vessel 
of  hot  water,  from  which  the  supply  of  heat  is  obtained.  If 
the  heater  is  not  injured  one  charge  of  acetate  of  soda  is  suf- 
ficient for  all  time. 

The  time  required  for  the  apparatus  to  store  up  all  the 
heat  it  is  capable  of  will  depend  on  its  size,  and  the  period  it 
will  continue  to  discharge  heat  will  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  the  salt  employed.  A heater  sufficiently  large  to 
keep  the  hands  warm  for  an  hour  or  more  can  be  charged  by 
immersing  it  in  hot  water  for  five  minutes.  A foot-warmer, 
however,  intended  to  be  put  in  a sleigh,  must  be  immersed 
in  boiling  water  for  about  twenty  minutes.  A foot-warmer 
that  on  removal  from  the  water  bath  indicated  153  degrees 
of  temperature,  at  the  end  of  eleven  hours  registered  111  de- 
grees. The  most  sudden  fall  was  at  the  end  of  two  hours. 
It  then  rose  two  degrees,  after  which  the  temperature  grad- 
ually subsided  until  it  became  as  cold  as  the  surrounding 
atmosphere. 

Some  of  the  uses  to  which  this  piece  of  apparatus  may  be 
put  have  already  been  stated,  and  many  others  will  suggest 
themselves  to  persons  employed  in  different  avocations.  It 
will  doubtless  be  found  very  convenient  for  keeping  cooked 
food  warm  when  there  is  occasion  to  remove  it  some  distance 
from  the  fire.  It  may  be  advantageously  employed  for 
warming  beds  and  sleeping- rooms  in  which  there  are  no  stoves. 
It  can  be  placed  in  a carriage  of  any  kind  and  used  during 
very  cold  days  in  winter.  It  may  be  rendered  very  useful 
for  warming  cellars  in  which  fruit  and  vegetables  are  kept 
on  the  occasion  of  severely  cold  weather ; and  may  be  sus- 
pended in  a poultry-house  when  there  is  danger  that  fowls 
will  freeze. — Chicago  Times. 


An  Excellent  Whitewash. — Prof.  Kedzie,  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  of  Michigan,  an  expert  chemist,  recently  said 
that  a paint  or  wash  made  of  skim  milk,  thoroughly  skimmed, 
and  water  brine  will  render  wood  uninflammable,  and  he 
proved  it  by  experiment.  He  said  this  paint  or  whitewash, 
is  durable,  very  cheap,  impervious  to  water,  of  agreeable 
color,  and  as  it  will  prevent  wood  from  taking  Are,  he  urged 
its  use,  particularly  o»  roofs,  out-buildings,  barns,  Ac. 
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Until  Death. 

Make  me  no  vows  of  constancy,  dear  friend. 

To  love  me  though  I die,  thy  whole  life  long. 
And  love  no  other  till  thy  days  shall  end — 

Nay,  it  were  rash  and  wrong. 

If  thou  canst  love  another,  be  it  so  : 

I would  not  reach  out  my  quiet  grave 
To  bind  thy  heart,  if  it  should  choose  to  go  ; — 
Love  should  not  be  a slave. 

My  placid  ghost,  I trust,  will  walk  serene 
In  clearer  light  than  gilds  these  earthly  morns. 
Above  the  jealousies  and  envies  keen 
Which  sow  this  life  with  thorns. 

Thou  would’st  not  feel  my  shadowy  caress. 

If,  after  death,  my  soul  should  linger  here  : 
Men’s  hearts  crave  tangible,  close  tenderness. 
Love’s  presence,  warm  and  near. 

It  would  not  make  me  sleep  more  peacefully 
That  thou  wert  wasting  all  thy  life  in  woe 
For  my  poor  sake  ; what  love  thou  hast  for  me. 
Bestow  it  ’ere  I go ! 

Carve  not  upon  a stone  when  I am  dead 
The  praises  which  remorseful  mourners  give 
To  women’s  graves — a tardy  recompense — 

But  speak  them  while  1 live. 

Heap  not  the  heavy  marble  on  my  head 
To  shut  away  the  sunshine  and  the  dew  ; 

Let  small  blooms  grow  there,  and  let  grasses  wave. 
And  rain-drops  filter  through. 

Thou  wilt  meet  many  fairer  and  more  gay 
Than  I ; but  trust  me,  thou  canst  never  find 
One  who  will  love  and  serve  thee  night  and  day 
With  a more  single  mind. 

Forget  me  when  I die  1 The  violets 
Above  my  rest  will  blossom  just  as  blue, 

Nor  miss  thy  tears  ; e’en  nature’s  self  forgets  ; — 
But  while  I live,  be  true. 

— Anonymous. 
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MOLLIE’S  TRUST. 

By  Elspeth  Craio. 

CHAPTER  XXI. — (^Continued). 

She  turned  away  her  face  and  for  a few  moments  did  not 
speak ; but  presently  going  over  to  where  Mollie  sat,  she 
placed  her  hand  on  the  girl’s  shoulder  and  answered  softly, 
“ Yes  my  dear ; I have  been  very  happy.” 


But  she  did  not  say  that  the  knowledge  of  how  her  past 
happiness  had  been  obtained,  made  her  present  sorrow  hard 
to  bear.  What  was  done  could  never  be  undone  ; and  it 
would  only  pain  Mollie  to  know  that  in  her  inmost  soul 
Sybil  regretted  the  sacrifice  made  for  her. 

“ Oh  ! Sybil  I am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ; I only  wish 
that  it  could  have  continued  always,  and  that  this  disclosure 
had  never  come.” 

“ I am  most  thankfnl  that  it  has  come,”  answered  the 
widow  firmly.  “ Neal’s  name  is  cleared  from  the  stain  of 
dishonor  that  rested,  most  unjustly,  upon  it.” 

“ Sybil  ” — said  Mollie  timidly,  after  a short  pause,  “ Why 
did — why  did  he  do  it  ?” 

“ Wiiom  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ Your  husband.” 

A faint  flush  rose  to  Sybil’s  pale  face  and  a cold  hard  look 
came  into  her  eyes. 

“ Do  not  ask  me  that  Mollie  ; I cannot  tell  you,”  she  said, 
more  steinly  than  Mollie  had  ever  heard  her  speak  before. 

“ Oh  forgive  me  ! I should  not  have  asked.” 

“ I am  going  to  write  and  ask  auntie  to  come  with  me 
when  I go  away,”  Mrs.  Macdonald  said  presently. 

“ It  will  be  very  nice  to  have  her  with  you  ; and  }mu  have 
decided  upon  going  to  Europe  ?” 

“ Yes  ; I do  not  intend  to  settle  down  for  a while  ; we 
shall  travel  from  place  to  place;  and  when  I am  tired  of 
that,  I shall  go  to  Italy  and  settle  down  there  somewhere.  I 
am  fond  of  travel ; and  so  is  auntie  or  I should  not  ask  her 
to  accompany  us.” 

“ I will  miss  you  so  much  dear  ; and  little  Ken  too  ; he 
is  such  a dear  wee  fellow.” 

“ When  we  return  to  Canada  ; if  ever  we  do,  Kenneth  will 
be  a great  tall  fellow  ; I suppose,”  answered  the  fond  mother 
with  a smile  at  the  mention  of  her  little  son’s  name. 

“ And  you,  my  dear  Mollie,’  ’ she  added  gently,  “ will  you 
never  marry  ?” 

“ I think  not,”  was  the  quiet  reply. 

“ Do  not  be  angry  with  me  darling  ; but  do  you  not  think 
sometime  in  the  future  you  could  learn  to  care  for  Paul 
Halliday  ? even  though  you  can  never  give  him  all  you  gave 
to  Neal,  yet  could  you  not  be  happy  as  his  wife  ? he  is  a 
good  man  ; noble-hearted  and  true  as  steel ; and  he  loves 
you,  Mollie.” 

“ It  can  never  be,  Sybil ; he  knows  it  cannot  be.  Listen 
and  keep  the  secret.  I think  in  a few  years  he  will  ask 
Lesley  to  be  his  wife ; it  seems  absurd  now,  but  in  a few 
years,  you  know  Lesley  will  be  a young  lady ; and  he  Will 
still  be  young.” 

“ Lesley  I my  dear  Mollie,  I can  scarcely  believe  it.” 

“ But  it  is  so,  nevertheless ; Paul  has  spoken  to  me  on  the 
subject.” 

“ He  has?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well ; I daresay  when  the  time  arrives  it  will  seem 
quite  natural  and  proper;  but  of  course  you  will  not  try  to 
influence  Lesley  ?” 

“ I told  Paul,  that  she  must  of  course  choose  for  herself  in 
such  a matter.” 
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“ Ah  well  I if  Lesley  becomes  Paul  Halliday’s  wife,  she 
will  be  a happy  woman.” 

“ My  bonnie  Lesley,  I hope  she  will  I”  murmured  Mollie 
with  a suspicion  of  tears  in  her  sweet  eyes. 

It  was  just  six  weeks  after  the  above  conversation  and 
two  mouths  after  Arthur  Macdonald’s  death,  that  Sybil,  Miss 
O’Brien  and  Kenneth  left  Canada  for  the  shores  of  the  old 
world,  bidding  a long  farewell  to  their  native  land  and  to  the 
friends  they  left  behind  them. 

For  a long  time  after  that  death-bed  confession  made  by 
Arthur  Macdonald,  Mollie  felt  strangely  restless  and  unhap- 
py ; she  could  not  settle  down  to  her  ordinary  occupations  ; 
the  dull  routine  of  teaching  was  agonizing  to  her  in  the 
present  excited  and  over-strained  state  of  her  mind.  The  oLi 
yearning  for  Neal  had  come  over  her  stronger  than  ever,  and 
though  during  the  day  she  was  forced  to  put  a restraint  upon 
herself  to  avoid  the  searching  glances  ot  Bertie  and  Lesley, 
ut  night  when  they  were  safely  tucked  up  in  their  beds,  she 
would  give  way  to  passionate  bursts  of  sorrow,  until  it  seemed 
as  though  her  heart  must  break  for  the  very  hopelessness  of  its 
grief.  Boon  all  this  began  to  tell  upon  her  and  her  health 
began  to  suffer  severely. 

<'  Oh  1 Miss  Mollie,  dear,  you  do  lock  awful  sick  ; if  you 
would  but  take  a little  rest  Miss,  from  teachin’,  its  wearin’ 
yourself  out  you  are  ; and  if  you  would  only  see  a doctor 
now,”  said  Christie  one  day,  when  her  young  mistress  re- 
turned home,  pale  and  weary  and  sank  listlessly  into  a chair. 

" You  are  right  about  rest,  Christie,”  she  answered  with 
a weary  smile.  “ The  holidays  will  commence  next  week 
and  then  I think  I will  take  the  children  and  go  to  Buxly 
for  the  summer ; you  too  Christie  will  go ; you  can  stay  at 
your  mother’s  I suppose?” 

“ Oh  ! yes.  Miss.” 

“ Then  that  is  settled ; we  will  shut  up  the  house.  Let 
me  see,  this  is  Friday;  1 think  by  next  Friday  we  could  be 
ready  to  start ; the  children  get  their  holidays  on  Wednesday.” 
So  it  was  arranged  that  they  should  all  spend  the  summer 
in  Buxly.  Auut  Janet  was  written  to  and  replied  cordially 
that  she  would  be  very  much  pleased  to  have  them. 

About  a week  after  their  arrival  in  the  country,  Paul 
HallidayJ  came  one  day  quite  unexpectedly,  and  announced 
that  his  father  and  Ruth  and  the  Howards  were  coming  to 
spend  a month  in  Buxly,  and  he  had  preceded  them  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  rooms  for  the  party  at  some  private 
house,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  go  to  an  hotel.  Miss  Janet 
at  once  said  she  thought  the  Stauntons  would  receive  them, 
as  they  had  a large  house  and  there  were  only  two  of  them  to 
inhabit  it ; namely.  Miss  Marjorie  and  her  father.  As  they 
were  not  so  well  off  as  formerly.  Miss  Janet  was  sure  they 
would  not  be  averse  to  taking  a few  boarders  for  the  summer 
months.  And  so  it  proved.  Mr.  Staunton  grufHy  gave  his 
consent  and  Miss  Marjorie  was  “ delighted  I oh  I quite  de- 
lighted to  see  sucn  old  friends  again.”  Miss  Marjorie  had  not 
changed  much  in  the  years  that  had  passed  since  first  we  saw 
her.  Her  cheek  bones  were,  mayhap,  a trifle  sharper  and  her 
voice  shriller;  but  otherwise  she  was  the  same  gushing, 
ecstatic  creature  of  ‘ Auld  lang  syne.’  Ah  I how  mournfully 
did  those  days  of  ‘Auld  laug  syne’  come  back  to  Mollie 
Stuart  as  she  looked  upon  the  familiar  scenes  of  her  child- 
hood and  wandered  through  the  green  fields  and  lanes  of  the 
place  where  her  youth  had  been  spent ; where  she  had  tasted 
all  of  joy  that  her  sad  young  life  had  known ; where  she  had 
met  and  loved  and  parted  forever  from  the  brave,  kindly 
lover,  whose  place  in  her  heart  was  still  so  sacredly  guarded. 
When  she  listened  to  the  familiar  voices  of  those  friends  whom 
she  had  known  here  so  long  ago  ; Aunt  Janet  and  Uncle 
George,  Ruth,  Paul,  Katie  and  Tom  ; and  Miss  Margorie ; not 
to  speak  of  many  others  whose  names  have  never  appeared 
in  these  pages,  she  almost  forgot  the  past  and  looked  around 
as  though  seeking  some  other  face  ; or  found  herself  listening 
for  the  sound  of  another  voice  ; till  all!  a,t  once  memory 
rushed  back  thrilling  through  her  whole  being  with  a sicken- 
ing sense  of  hopeless  desolation.  Alas  ! and  alas  I many  had 
laid  them  down  to  their  last  long  sleep  since  ‘ Auld  lang 
syne.’ 

Everyone  was  kind  to  her  and  tried  to  make  her  forget 
the  sadness  of  her  past  life  in  the  calm  happiness  of  the 
present.  And  they  went  wisely  to  work  ; for  while  they  were 
gentle  and  considerate  they  were  also  natural  and  easy  in 


their  manners  towards  her.  All  constraint  was  avoided  and 
whatever  innocent  little  scheme  of  amusement  was  going 
forward,  Mollie  was  made  to  take  a part,  being  always  included 
as  a matter-of-course  ; and  she,  though  probably  but  little  in- 
dined  for  even  the  mild  dissipation  of  a friendly  picnic  or  a 
small  tea  party,  had  too  much  good  sense  and  feeling  to  damp- 
en the  enjoyment  of  the  others  by  refusing  to  join  their  little 
gathering.  Bo  she  went  where  they  went,  and  did  as  they 
did,  and  no  one  was  the  wiser  if  her  cheerful  face  and  happy 
smile  belied  the  gloom  that  filled  her  heart.  She  was  so  sweet 
and  loveable,  so  pleasant  and  i ourteous,  that  it  was  small 
wonder  they  all  loved  her.  The  children  would  rather  be 
with  her  than  with  an)  one ; and  Katie  laughingly  declared 
that  her  boys  and  girls  were  fonder  of  Mollie  than  they  were 
of  her.  Aunt  Janet  was  almost  tender  to  her  niece  “ Mary  ” 
as  she  called  her.  Truth  1o  tell,  time  had  worked  wonders 
in  Miss  Janet,  she  had  relaxed  much  of  her  severity,  and  her 
brother  George  profited  by  the  change  inasmuch  as  bis  face 
beamed  now  with  a geniality  which  had  been  foreign  to  it  in 
the  days  of  yore. 

The  holidays  ended  on  the  fifteenth  of  September,  and  by 
the  tenth  they  were  all  back  at  home ; and  once  more  the 
old  routine  was  taken  up  by  the  little  family  at  the  cottage. 

About  the  end  of  October,  a grand  concert  was  to  be  given 
in  Shaftsbury  Hall  ; which  was  intended  to  be  one  of  the 
great  musical  events  of  the  season.  Musicians  from  Hamil- 
ton and  other  places  were  to  take  part.  Mollie  was  waited 
upon  by  a deputation  of  the  committee,  who  solicited  her 
services  most  urgently.  She  had  not  sung  in  public  since 
the  news  came  of  Neal’s  death  ; and  she  hesitated  before 
giving  her  promise  to  sing  at  this  concert ; at  length,  however, 
she  gave  it,  as  everyone  seemed  desirous  she  should  do  so. 
And  when  it  was  announced  in  the  newspapers  that  “ Miss 
Stuart  would  sing  at  the  concert  in  Shaftsbury  Hall  on  the 
29  th  of  October,”  there  was  a great  rush  for  tickets  ; and  long 
before  the  evening  arrived  there  was  not  a seat  to  be  had,  and 
many  disappointed  ones  were  turned  away.  It  was  evident 
that  Mollie  would  receive  an  enthusiastic  welcome  upon  her 
re-appearance  in  public.  But  she  cared  nothing  for  the  praise 
of  the  crowd  ; a strange  sadness  and  sinking  of  the  heart  were 
her  chief  sensations  as  she  dressed  for  the  concert  on  the 
eventful  evening.  Eventful  it  was  destined  to  be  for  her ; 
and  one  never  to  be  forgotten  in  all  the  years  of  her  life  to 
come. 

‘‘  Law  Miss  Mollie  1 you  never  looked  more  lovlier  than 
you  do  to-night,”  said  Christie  admiringly  as  she  arose  from 
her  knees  after  arranging  the  folds  of  her  mistress’s  train. 

“ Thanks  Christie,”  she  answered  with  a smile,  as  turning, 
she  surveyed  herself  in  the  mirror.  In  happier  days  she 
would  have  laughed  with  light  hearted,  girlish  vanity  at  the 
image  reflected  there  ; now  she  did  not  even  smile  but  a mist 
came  before  her  eyes  and  her  lips  trembled  as  she  turned 
away  again. 

“ If  Neal  were  to  be  there  ; I would  rejoice  at  my  beauty,” 
was  the  thought  that  rose  to  her  mind  and  made  the  tears 
rise  unbidden  to  her  eyes. 

Christie  was  right ; she  did  look  very  lovely,  though  so 
simply,  almost  plainly  dressed,  in  black,  of  some  soft  clinging 
material  that  draped  itself  about  her  slight  figure  in  graceful, 
classical  folds.  The  only  ornament  she  wore  was  a beautiful 
necklace  of  three  rows  of  black  jet  beads  which  flashed  and 
gleamed  at  every  rise  and  fall  of  her  bosom.  There  was 
white  lace  at  her  throat  and  wrists,  otherwise  the  sombre 
gloom  of  her  attire  was  unrelieved.  “ Good  night,  my  own 
darlings?”  she  said,  stooping  to  kiss  the  children,  when  the 
cab  was  announced  and  she  stood  in  the  hall  ready  to  start. 

“ Be  good  children,  and  go  to  bed  at  your  usual  time.” 

“Yes,  Aunt  Mol  ie,”  answered  Lesley;  but  Bertie  threw 
his  arms  around  her  neck  and  said  “ Oh  aunty  I you  do  look 
so  lovely ; I wish  I could  go  to  the  concert  too.” 

“ Some  other  night  I will  take  both  of  you,”  she  replied, 
and  gathering  her  train  up  on  one  arm  she  went  out  to  the 
cab  and  was  whirled  rapidly  away  to  the  scene  of  her  tri- 
umphs. We  will  follow  her  presently,  meanwhile  events 
claim  our  attention  at  the  cottage.  At  half  past  eight,  Bertie 
and  Lesley  put  away  their  school  books,  and  after  lingering 
a little  while  in  the  kitchen  with  Christie  teasing  the  wits 
out  of  that  honest  creature,  with  their  mischievous  tricks, 
went  off  to  bed.  Christie  went  up  and  tucked  them  cosily 
into  their  beds  and  then  bidding  them  good  night,  came  down 
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stairs  again  and  sat  down  to  her  needle-work  by  the  kitchen 
fire.  She  had  not  been  thus  employed  very  long  when  there 
came  an  unusually  loud  peal  at  the  door  bell,  which  startled 
Christie  considerably,  with  a pious  ejaculation  she  recovered 
herself  and  hastened  to  see  who  the  visi.or  might  be.  It  was 
a bright  moon-light  night,  and  as  the  girl  threw  open  the  door 
she  saw  as  plainly  as  though  it  were  day  time,  the  figure  of 
a man,  standing  before  her.  When  she  first  opened  the 
door  he  stood  with  his  face  in  the  shadow  ; but  suddenly  he 
turned  towards  her  and  the  moon-light  fell  full  upon  his  face. 

“ Oh  Lord  I Oh  ! — " 

With  a shriek  Christie  let  go  the  handle  of  the  door  and 
tell  back  a few  paces  into  the  hall ; where  she  remained, 
trembling  from  head  to  foot,  staring  feartully  at  what  she  was 
fully  convinced  was  an  apparition  from  another  world. 

“ Is  Miss  Stuart  at  home  ? ” asked  the  spirit  in  a well- 
known  voice. 

“ Oh ! Lord  save  us  ! it’s  a ghost,”  ejaculated  Christie  and 
fled  precipitately  into  the  kitchen. 

“ Why  it  must  be  Christie  Burton,  and  she  takes  me  for 
a ghost,"  said  the  visitor  with  a low,  pleasant  laugh  to  him- 
self ; and  stepping  into  the  hall  he  went  in  the  direction 
whither  she  had  disappeared  from  his  sight.  Presently  he 
saw  the  glimmer  ofa  light  underneath  a door,  which  he  pushed 
open  and  found  himself  in  the  kitchen. 

“ Why  Christie,”  he  said,  going  up  to  the  frightened  girl, 
and  holding  out  his  hand.  “You  need  not  be  afraid  of  mej 
I am  not  a ghost ; I assure  you  this  hand  is  flesh  and  blood,” 
and  with  a cheery  laugh  he  seized  her  hand  in  his  and  shook 
it  heartly. 

“ Oh  ! Mr.  Despard  ; we  heard  you  were  dead,”  cried  the 
poor  girl  beginning  to  blubber. 

“ I know ; it  was  a mistake,”  he  answered  gravely. 

“ But  tell  me  Christie,  where  is  your  mistress,  is  she  away 
Lorn  home?” 

“ She — she  is  at  the  concert,”  sobbed  Christie. 

“ What  concert?  make  haste  ; there’s  a good  girl.” 

“ At  Shaftsbury  Hall,  sir  ; but  oh  Mr.  Neal ! you  won’t  go 
there  and  frighten  the  life  out  o’  my  dear  mistress,  before  all 
the  people  sure  ? ” 

“ I will  go  there ; but  don’t  be  afraid ; she  shan’t  see  me  ; 
but  I will  see  her,  God  bless  her.  She  is  singing  there  I 
suppose  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Yes,’’  answered  Christie  ; and  the  next  moment  he  had 
left  the  house  and  was  striding  through  the  streets  in  the 
direction  of  Shaftsbury  Hall,  leaving  Christie  still  in  a flutter 
and  tremble  ; one  minute  crying  and  the  next  laughing  hys- 
terically, and  running  about  the  house  in 'an  insane  manner, 
scarce  kn-’wing  what  she  did. 

By  the  time  Neal  reached  the  Hall  it  was  nearly  ten 
o’clock,  he  had  no  ticket  but  a whispered  word  to  the  door 
keeper  settled  that  matter  and  he  went  in.  The  house  was 
literally  jammed,  there  was  not  so  much  as  a camp  stool  to 
be  had.  Several  gentlemen  were  standing,  and  Neal  also 
was  forced  to  “accommodate  himself  on  his  feet,”  as  an  Irish 
friend  of  mine  phrases  it.  The  concert  was  half  over;  when 
our  friend  entered  a quartette  performance  was  going  on,  two 

pianos  and  two  violins,  the  celebrated  Mrs.  A , of  Hamilton, 

being  one  of  the  violinists.  After  this,  when  the  applause 
had  died  away,  a young  lady  in  a wonderful  costume  of  pink 
silk  and  white  lace  came  forward  and  sang  in  a very  sweet 
but  very  ordinary  voice,  ‘ Let  me  dream  again.’  This  was 
loudly  encored  and  with  a muttered  imprecation  upon  the 
fair  vocalist,  Neal  Despard  viatched  her  reappear,  bowing  and 
smiling,  upon  the  stage  ; this  time  she  sang  a French  song, 
which,  truth  to  tell  was  understood  by  very  few  of  the  aud- 
ience : but  they  applauded  loudly  and  heartily  as  it  behooves 
a well-bred  audience  to  do  ; and  the  young  lady  in  pink  made 
her  exit  from  the  stage  in  a pleasing  state  of  self-satisfaction; 
as  indeed,  why  should  she  not?  We  have  all  a perfect  right 
to  be  pleased  at  our  own  performances. 

And  then — there  was  a loud  clapping,  and  thumping  ot 
sticks  on  the  floor  and  smiles  on  every  face  and  all  eyes 
turned  eagerly  to  the  stage.  Neal  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his 
temples,  and  a rushing — hissing  sound  in  his  ears,  a mist 
swam  before  his  eyes  and  when  it  cleared  away,  he  looked — 
and  beheld,  Mollie — his  Molliel  but  oh!  she  was  changed; 
the  blithe,  sunny-faced  girl  was  gone  and  this  fair  woman 
stood  in  her  place.  We  have  not  lime  to  describe  the  various 
emotions  that  throbbed  in  his  breast  as  he  gazed  on  the 


perfect  face  of  the  woman  from  whom  he  had  parted  years 
ago  and  whom  he  still  loved  passionately  ; his  heart  ached 
with  his  great  longing  to  clasp  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her 
dear  lips  again,  and  to  hear  her  voice  calling  him  by  his 
name  ; the  very  intensity  of  his  emotion  mede  him  turn  pale, 
and  his  head  drooped  upon  his  breast.  But  hark  I she  is 
singing  ; and  every  sound  is  hushed  in  that  great  audience  ; 
men  hold  their  breaths  and  listen,  as  the  grand  voice  rolls 
forth  and  fills  the  hall  with  its  glorious  melody.  She  sang 
that  beautiful,  weird  song  of  Salaman’s,  “ I rise  from  dreams 
of  thee,”  and  the  depth  and  passionate  power  of  her  voice 
and  the  words  themselves  seem  to  hold  the  vast  audience  in 
a thrall ; and  when  the  last  notes  died  away  the  very  house 
shook  with  thunders  ot  applause.  “Encore,  encore,”  is 
heard  on  every  .side,  and  she  is  obliged  to  come  forward 
again. 

She  waits  till  silence  is  obtained  and  then  with  simple 
grace,  commenced  to  sing  one  of  her  favorite  Scottish  songs, 
“ Auld  lang  syne 

“ Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 
And  never  brought  to  min’. 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot 
And  days  of  auld  lang  syne  7 

“ We  twa  hae  run  aboot  the  braes 
And  pu’d  the  gowans  fine  ; 

But  we’ve  wandered  mony  a weary  fit 
Sin’  auld  lang  syne. 

“We  twa  hae  paidl’t  i’  the  burn 
Frae  mornin’  sun  till  rline, 

But  seas  between  us  braid  hae  roared 
Sin’  auld  lang  syne-” 


When  Mollie  ceases  there  are  tears  in  many  an  eye,  so 
deep  the  tender  pathos  of  her  voice,  and  for  a moment  the 
audience  do  not  arouse  from  the  hush  that  has  fallen  upon 
them ; but  when  they  do,  the  applause  is  greater  than 
before. 

The  concert  is  almost  over  now,  and  learning  that  Mollie 
will  not  sing  again,  Neal  goes  quietly  out,  and  back  to  the 
cottage.  He  felt  that  he  must  see  Mollie  and  speak  with  her 
to-night.  The  door  is  opened  by  Christie,  who,  thinking  it 
was  her  mistress,  trembled  from  head  to  foot  with  excitem^jnt. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Despard!  have  you  seen  her,  sir?” 

“ Yes,  I have  seen  but  not  spoken  to  her ; I thought  it 
would  be  better  to  see  her  here  and — that  you  should  prepare 
her  a little,  Christie.  I will  stay  in  the  drawing  room,  and 
when  you  hear  her  coming,  be  in  the  hall  to  meet  her  and — 
and  tell  her — but  you  understand,  Christie,  I am  sure  ! ” , 

“Yes  sir,  leave  it  to  me  ; you  go  in  there  for  I hear  the 
sound  of  wheels  coming  and  it  may  be  her ; here  sir.”  She 
opened  the  parlor  door  and  he  went  in,  just  as  a cab  was 
heard  to  draw  up  to  the  gate  of  the  cottage. 

Now  that  the  moment  had  come,  he  felt  as  nervous  and 
excited  as  a school  girl,  and  he  trembled  as  he  heard  the 
door  open  and  in  the  short  silence  that  followed  when  he 
knew  that  Christie  was  giving  the  news  to  her  mistress. 

A moment  later  there  was  a cry,  a sound  of  footsteps  ; he 
started  forward— but  the  door  was  flung  open  from  the  out- 
side and  theu — then  his  arms  were  around  her,  his  lips 
pressed  against  hers  in  one  long,  lingering  embrace,  and  riot  a 
sound  was  heard,  but  a low  sob  from  the  faithful  Chris^, 
who  closing  the  door  upon  them,  retired  to  the  kitchen,  w^i 
her  apron  over  her  honest,  tear-stained  face. 

'When  the  first  emotion  of  their  meeting  had  calmed  down 
Neal  told  her  how  he  had  met  with  Sybil  Macdonald  in  Italy 
and  learned  from  her  of  the  death  of  her  husband  and  of  his 
dying  confession,  whereby  he  (Neal)  was  freed  from  all  sus- 
picion of  guilt  ; and  then  she  told  him  of  the  report  which  / 

had  reached  them  of  his  death  ; of  Mollie’s  grief  and  illness. 

In  fact,  from  her  he  learned  all  the  events  which  had  transpired 
at  home,  during  his  absence,  and  she  urged  him  to  set  out 
for  Canada  at  once;  though  indeed,  he  did  not  require  much 
urging,  when  he  had  once  been  assured  of  Mollie’s  faith- 
fulness to  him.  He  was  only  too  anxious  then  to  set  off; 
and  actually  took  leave  of  the  Macdonalds  the  same  day  on 
which  he  had  met  them,  and  had  travelled  daj'  and  night 
since  then.  He  described  h’S  interview  with  Sybil  as  ex- 
tremely painful.  She  had  sent  all  manner  of  loving  messages 
to  Mollie,  but  declared  that  she  would  [not  return  to  her  na- 
tive land  for  some  years  to  come. 
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“And  now,  dearest,  tell  me  about  yourself  and  the  children 
and  the  old  folks  at  Buxly.  By  the  way,  I suppose,  my  old 
friends  Bertie  and  Lesley  are  grown  out  of  all  knowledge 
since  I saw  them  last?” 

“ You  will  see  them  to-morrow,”  answered  Mollie  smiling. 
"You  will  find  them  rather  changed  certainly.  But  now 
dear  Neal  tell  me  how  it  was  that  terrible  report  reached  us 
of— of  your  death  ? Oh  ! Neal,  you  don’ t know  how  terrible 
it  was  to  me  ; my  heart  was  nearly  broken.” 

" My  own  sweet  love,”  murmured  Mr.  Oespard,  and  then 

he well,  well,  1 daresay  it  is  not  necessary  tO  describe  what 

followed  as  most  of  my  kind  readers  will  be  able,  with  the 
aid  of  their  experience  and  imagination  combined,  to  picture 
pretty  accurately  the  tender  little  interlude  that  occured  here. 

" It  was  my  poor  friend  Nelson  Delmar  who  died,”  said 
Neal,  when  the  interlude  was  ended.  “ Poor  old  fellow  I I 
would  have  died  ten  times  over  to  have  saved  him ; he  was  a 
fine  fellow.  We  were  travelling  together  through  Spain 
when  I was  taken  with  one  of  those  low  fevers  prevalent  in 
some  parts  of  that  country  ; Nelson  insisted  upon  nursing  me 
all  through  my  illness,  though  I hegged  him  to  leave  me. 
Well,  I recovered  and  he  took  the  fever  and  died  j poor, 
dear  old  boy.”  There  was  a slight  break  in  Neal’s  manly 
voice  as  he  spoke  of  his  friend,  and  Mollie  wept  outright. 

" Oh  Neal,  how  good  he  must  have  been ; I wish  he  had 
lived,”  she  said. 

“ The  mistake,  I suppose,  arose  from  the  similarity  of  our 
names.  Stanly  probably  heard  of  Delmar’s  death  from  some 
foreigner  who  confused  the  two  names.  ’ 

“ It  was  an  error  which  caused  all  your  friends  great  pain, 
Neal  dearest,”  said  Mollie,  nestling  her  head  on  his  shoulder ; 
and  in  answer,  he  only  drew  her  cl'-ser  to  him  and  kissed  her 
silently. 

And  now,  kind  and  patient  reader;  I have  told  my 
simple  little  story  and  there  remains  but  little  more  to  say. 
The  events  I have  related  happened  years  ago  and  Mollie 
Stuart  has  been  Neal  Despard’s  happy  wife  these  many  years ; 
and  has  sons  and  daughters  of  her  own.  It  is  not  so  long 
ago  that  a pretty  wedding  took  place  in  the  little  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  when  the  bride  was  bonnie  Lesley  Stuart  and 
the  happy  bridegroom  our  old  friend  Paul  Halliday,  who  had 
thus  succeeded  in  winning  his  girl  bride  ; the  young  clergy- 
man who  performed  the  marriage  service  was  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Stuart,  brother  of  the  bride. 

THE  END. 


SELECTED. 


Comfort  One  Another. 

Comfort  one  another ; 

For  the  way  is  growing  dreary. 

The  feet  are  often  weary. 

And  the  heart  is  very  sad. 

There  is  heavy  burden-bearing. 

When  it  seems  that  none  are  caring. 

And  we  half  forget  that  ever  we  were  glad. 

Comfort  one  another  ; 

With  the  hand-clasp  close  and  tender. 

With  the  sweetness  love  can  render. 

And  the  looks  of  friendly  eyes. 

Do  not  wait  with  grace  unspoken. 

While  life’s  daily  bread  is  broken. 

Gentle  speech  is  oft  like  manna  from  the  skies. 

Comfort  one  another  ; 

There  are  words  of  music  ringing 
' Down  the  ages,  sweet  as  singing 

Of  the  happy  choirs  above. 

Ransomed  saint  and  mighty  angel. 

Lift  the  grand  deep-voiced  evangel. 

Where  forever  they  are  praising  the  Eternal  Love. 

Comfort  one  another ; 

By  the  hope  of  Him  who  sought  us 
In  our  peril — Him  who  bought  us. 

Paying  with  His  precious  hlood  ; 

By  the  faith  that  will  not  alter. 

Trusting  strength  that  shall  not  falter, 

Leaning  on  the  One  Divinely  Good. 


Comfort  one  another ; 

Let  the  grave-gloom  lie  behind  you. 

While  the  Spirit’s  words  remind  you 
Of  the  home  heyond  the  tomb. 

Where  no  more  is  pain  or  parting. 

Fever’s  flush  or  tear-drop  starting. 

But  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  for  all  His  people  room. 
— Afrs.  Margaret  A.  Sangater,  Brooklyn,.,  L.  I. 


WB  MOTHERS. 

O,  what  mischievous,  troublesome  children  we  have ! 
How  difficult  it  is  to  manage  them,  and  to  enforce  obedience. 
How  much  patience  we  mothers  need,  and  what  a hard  life 
we  have  I But  the  fault  after  all  is  really  not  so  much  in  the 
children  as  in  ourselves.  Worn  out  with  petty  vexations  and 
cares,  burdened  with  secret  sorrows  and  pain,  we  bring  to  the 
work  no  vitality,  no  enthusiasm,  no  heart,  and  gradually  we 
come  to  move  through  the  same  routine  of  every-day  duties 
in-  a sort  of  mechanical  way,  weak  and  spiritless,  till  the  home 
seems  like  a tomb.  No  wonder  the  children  eagerly  seek  to 
escape  from  it.  .No  wonder  that  their  pent-up  vitality  and 
energy  finds  vent  in  noise  and  confusion  distracting  to  their 
weary  mothers. 

But  suppose  we  mothers  hear  some  special  good  news, 
which  animates  our  spirits  and  lifts  the  shadows  from  our 
hearts.  0,  how  different  then  does  all  appear.  Mother’s 
face  is  radiant  with  smiles : she  walks  with  an  elastic  step, 
and  speaks  to  her  children  in  cheerful  tones ; they  catch  the 
spirit  and  it  pleases  them.  They  are  no  better  than  they 
were  yesterday,  in  one  sense,  yet  they  love  their  mother 
better,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  their 
outward  conduct.  They  say  to  themselves,  “ How  kind 
mother  is  I How  pleasantly  she  smiles  on  us  1 She  is  not 
cross  to-day.”  And  even  though  they  may  be  as  noisy  as 
yesterday,  she  is  too  happy  to  notice  it,  or  at  least  to  be 
troubled  by  it.  She  looks  upon  the  children’s  faults  with  a 
lenient  eye,  and  as  they,  in  a measure,  really  try  to  please 
her,  she  says  to  herself,  “ How  much  better  they  behave  to- 
day ? ” 

0,  it  is  not  the  sea — 

It  is  not  the  sea  that  sinks  and  shelves. 

But  ourselves. 

That  rock  and  rise  with  endless  and  uneasy  motion. 

We  sympathize  with  each  other.  We  cannot  help  it. 
Eye  speaks  to  eye  more  plainly  than  ever  tongue  speaks,  and 
the  fire  of  enthusiasm  which  burns  in  our  own  spirits  will 
flash  through  the  windows  of  our  souls  to  light  up  the  eyes  of 
our  children  and  enkindle  in  them  a similar  fire  which, 
though  but  a spark  at  first,  may  be  fanned  into  a flame  which 
shall  burn  with  a steady  and  constant  light,  shedding  cheer- 
fulness on  all  around. 

The  mother  may  almost  regard  her  children  as  a mirror. 
In  their  gloomy  and  listless  looks  she  may  see  the  reflection 
of  her  own  troubles  and  perplexities.  In  their  indolence  of 
mishievous  tricks  she  may  see  her  own  weariness  or  flagging 
health  and  spirits.  The  machinery  is  out  of  order,  or  she 
has  neglected  to  wind  it  up.  In  their  noiseless,  cheerful 
diligence,  their  animated,  happy  looks,  she  beholds  her  own 
health  and  happiness,  her  own  quiet,  unwavering  zeal,  and 
unfailing  love  and  patience. 

Does  not  love  beget  love,  gloom  create  gloom,  mirth  pro- 
voke mirth,  cheerfulness  send  forth  sunshine,  and  earnestness 
rouse  the  energies  of  all  who  behold  it?  bo  as  true  mothers 
we  must  seek  to  attain  that  self-command  that  will  enable 
us  to  keep  our  own  trials  and  perplexities,  our  sorrows  and 
anxieties,  buried  in  our  bosom,  that  outwardly  we  may  be 
cheerful  and  bright.  We  must  have  that  deep  love  for  our 
children  that  will  lead  us  to  enter  into  all  their  little  joys 
and  sorrows  as  if  they  were  our  own. 

' A heart  at  leisure  from  itself 

To  soothe  and  sympathize. 

For  our  children’s  sake  as  well  as  our  own  it  is  important 
for  us  to  keep  ourselves  in  such  a physical  condition,  by 
means  of  fresh  air,  rest,  recreation,  and  all  such  means  as  are 
desirable  and  in  our  power,  that  we  may  enjoy  life,  and  may 
have  mental,  moral  and  physical  force  enough  to  enter  upon 
our  life-work  with  enthusiasm ; and  last  but  not  least,  we 
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must  rely  continually  upon  a help  and  strength  heyond  our- 
selves. Let  us  seek  aid  and  direction  from  Him  who  is  “an 
ever  present  help  in  time  of  trouble,”  and  in  His  strength 
will  be  strong. 

A true  mother  never  separates  her  own  interest  from  her 
children’s  interest.  She  feels  for  them,  she  sympathizes 
with  them,  she  assists  them,  ever  firmly,  gently,  unwaveringly, 
guiding  them  in  the  right  way.  She  rouses  their  dormant 
energies.  She  finds  the  secret  spring  which  shall  set  the 
machinery  to  work  in  the  right  direction,  and  then  puts  it  in 
order.  If  possible  she  so  cultivates  their  moral  feelings,  the 
nobler  part  of  their  nature,  that  they  may  love  to  do  right  for 
the  right’s  sake.  All  may  not  be  influenced  by  the  same 
motives.  Eesting  assured  that  there  are  none  who  cannot  be 
influenced,  let  the  mother  by  close  study  of  the  characters 
and  dispositions  of  her  children  search  out  those  motives 
which  seem  best  adapted  to  influence  them  for  good.  And 
then,  while  with  unwearied  bands  and  heart  she  sows  the 
seed,  let  her  learn  to  wait  patiently  for  the  harvest. , 

What  though  difficulties  and  trials  sometimes  cross  our 
path  ? Is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  despair  or  give  up 
our  interest?  With  no  obstacles,  no  difficulties,  no  evils  to 
contend  with,  there  would  be  no  victory,  no  virtue,  no  suc- 
cess. “ Rome  was  not  built  in  a day.”  By  steady  adherence 
to  the  fixed  principles  of  right,  enforced  in  firmness  and 
gentleness,  and  by  an  unfailing  fund  of  love,  and  sympathy, 
and  patience,  if  our  enthusiasm  fail  not,  we  may  accomplish 
all  we  desire.  To  us  most  of  all  is  the  promise  and  exhorta- 
tion, “ Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing,  for  in  due  season 
we  shall  reap  if  we  faint  not.” 


The  Habit  of  Self-Control. 

If  there  is  one  habit  which,  above  all  others,  is  deserving 
of  cultivation,  it  is  that  of  self-control.  In  fact,  it  includes 
so  much  thatfis  of  value  and  importance  in  life  that  it  may 
almost  be  said  that,  in  proportion  to  its  power,  does  the  man 
obtain  his  manhood  and  the  woman  her  womanhood.  The 
ability  to  identify  self  with  the  highest  parts  of  our  nature, 
and  to  bring  all  the  lower  parts  into  subjection,  or  rather  to 
draw  them  all  upward  into  harmony  with  the  best  that  we 
know,  is  the  one  central  power  which  supplies  vitality  to  all 
the  rest.  How  to  develops  this  in  the  child  may  well  absorb 
the  energy  of  every  parent ; how  to  cultivate  it  in  himself 
may  well  employ  the  wisdom  and  enthusiasm  of  every  youth. 

Yet  it  is  no  mysterious  or  complicated  path  that  leads  to 
this  goal.  The  habit  of  self-control  is  but  the  accumulation 
of  continued  acts  of  self-denial  for  a worthy  object ; it  is  but 
the  repeated  authority  of  the  reason  over  the  impulses,  of  the 
udgement  over  the  inclinations,  of  the^sense  of  duty  over  the 
desires. 

He  who  has  acquired  this  habit,  who  can  govern  himself 
intelligently,  without  painful  effort,  and  without  any  fear  of 
revolt  from  his  appetite  and  passions,  has  within  him  the 
source  of  all  real  power  and  of  all  true  happiness.  The  force 
and  energy  which  he  has  put  forth  day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour  is  not  exhausted,  nor  even  diminished  ; on  the  contrary, 
it  has  iicreased  by  use,  and  has  become  stronger  and  keener 
by  exercise  ; and  though  it  has  already  completed  its  work  in 
the  past,  it  is  still  his  well-tried,  true  and  powerful  weapon 
for  future  conflicts  in  higher  regions. 


Good  for  Evil. 

“ Mamma,”  said  little  Annie,  “ please  give  me  two  apples 
for  lunch.  I want  to  give  one  to  Jane  Woods.” 

“Certainly,  my  dear.  But  why  do  you  want  to  give  Jane 
one?”  said  her  mother. 

“ Because,  dear  mamma,  she  stole  one  out  of  my  basket 
yesterday  ; and  I want  her  not  to  be  tempted  any  more : for 
our  teacher  told  us,  that  if  we  are  sincere  in  praying,  •'  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation,’  we  should  not  only  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  evil  ourselves,  but  try  to  keep  others  from  being  tempted  ; 
and  I think,  if  I give  Jane  an  apple,  she  will  not  want  to 
steal  any  more.” 

The  apple  was  given  ; and,  a little  while  after,  Jane  said 
to  Annie,  looking  very  penitent : 

“ Won’t  you  please  take  this  apple  ba  k again  ? I suppose 
it  is  mine  now,  as  you  gave  it  to  me ; and  I want  to  pay  you 
hack  the  one  I stole  from  you  yesterday.”  Jane  never  stole 
again.  Annie’s  kindness  saved  her. — Selected. 


A Leaf  from  My  Diary. 

On  one  occasion,  when  on  a commercial  journey,  1 stayed 

at  the  Railway  Hotel  in  the  town  of  li ; dinner  was 

just  over,  and  I was  left  with  but  one  other  gentleman  in  the 
room.  We  had  not  long  been  in  conversation  before  a youth 
was  ushered  in,  who  had  to  transact  some  business  with  my 
companion.  After  the  boy  had  stated  his  message,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  retiring,  he  was  asked  the  question,  “ What 
would  you  like  to  take?”  The  lad  ttood  in  amazement, 
wondering  what  he  should  reply,  when  certain  intoxicating 
beverages  were  suggested  to  him  from  which  to  select,  rum, 
brandy,  port,  sherry,  etc.  The  boy  was  even  now  more  be- 
wildered and  mechanically  said,  “ Brandy,  please  sir  ?”  which 
was  immediately  ordered. 

I sat  thinking  what  I ought  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 
Etiquette  suggested,  “ Mind  your  own  business !”  Duty 
seemed  to  say,  “ Speak  to  the  lad ; a word  of  warning  may 
save  him  from  ruin.”  I waited  until  the  brandy  appeared, 
and,  just  as  the  lad  was  about  to  lift  the  glass,  I made  bold  to 
speak.  “ My  boy,  before  you  drink  that  brandy  I should  like 
you  to  hear  what  I have  to  say.  You  are  not  accustomed  to 
have  brandy  offered  you,  are  you  ?”  “ No,  sir,”  was  his  reply. 

“ Well,  then,  before  you  put  that  glass  to  your  lips,  think  for 
one  moment,  that  that  which  this  gentleman  has  been  kind 
enough  to  offer  you  is  the  cause  of  more  mischief  and  misery 
in  the  world  than  anything  else  ; that,  and  drinks  of  a similar 
nature,  fill  our  prisons,  workhouses,  and  asylums  with  their 
inmates,  and  more  persons  find  a premature  grave  from  drink- 
ing these  intoxicating  drinks,  than  from  any  other.”  And, 
turning  to  the  gentleman,  I said,  “ Is  not  what  I state  correct  ?” 
He  replied,  “ I am  not  in  a position  to  deny  it !”  Then, 
speaking  again  to  the  lad,  I said,  “Now,  my  boy,  if  drink 
causes  all  this  misery  in  the  world,  and  you  hear  this  gentle- 
man cannot  deny  what  I say,  don’t  you  think  it  is  the  wisest 
policy  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  ? ” He  simply  replied, 
“ Yes,  sir,”  and  then  left  the  room. 

Three  months  after  I had  business  in  the  same  town. 
Walking  along  one  of  the  streets  I saw  a boy  smiling  all  over 
his  face,  and  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  me.  When  we 
met,  he  accosted  me  with,  “ Good  morning,  sir.”  “ Good 
morning,”  I replied.  “You  seem  to  know  me;  but  for  the 
moment  I don’t  remember  you.  Have  you  seen  me  before  ?” 
He  heartily,  and  with  boyish  honesty  said,  “Yes,  sir;  don’t 
you  remember  me  coming  to  the  Railway  Hotel  one  day,  two 
or  three  months  ago?”  “Well,  yes,  I do  remember  a boy 
coming  there,  I think  something  I said  prevented  him  drinking 
a glass  of  brandy ; was  it  you  ? ” “ Yes  sir,  it  was  ; I was  so 

glad  you  spoke  to  me,  for  I didn’t  want  the  brandy,  but  I 
didn’t  know  how  to  get  away.  I have  thought  a good  deal 
about  what  you  told  me,  and  your  words  led  me  to  join  a 
Juvenile  Temperance  Society  at  our  Sunday-school.  I signed 
the  pledge,  and  I intend  to  keep  it  1” 

“ A word  in  season,  how  good  is  it !” 

Willing  to  Do  Anything,  but  Unfitted  for  Any 
but  a So-called  Genteel  Occupation. 

Young  woman,  young  woman,  you’ve  come  to  this  great 
wicked  city  to  get  “ something  to  do.”  Do  what  ? Oh,  “ any- 
thing!” Young  woman,  “ anything  ” is  nothing.  Anything 
is  hardly  a legitimate  occupation.  Yo:;ng  woman,  there  are 
5,000  or  10,000  young  men  and  women  who  have  come  to 
this  city  from  all  parts  of  this  land  and  even  from  all  other 
ends  of  the  earth  who  are  willing  to  do  anything.  Young 
woman,  you  are  by  birth  American.  You  have  been  well 
bred  and  well  educated,  to  use  the  current  expression.  But 
what  can  you  do  ? Music?  We  have  music  teachers  starv- 
ing by  the  thousand.  Painting?  We  have  the  best  and 
scores  of  them  who  can’t  make  room  rent.  Amanuensis  ? 
Armies  of  them  are  on  the  street  daily  looking  for  work. 
Stenography?  Ditto.  Telegraph  operator?  The  town  is 
full.  The  fact  is,  young  woman,  the  few  comparatively  easy 
employments  have  long  been  monopolized  by  young  ladies 
like  yourself,  who  came  here  to  do  “ anything”  but  could  only 
do  and  were  only  waiting  to  do  a few  things.  Can  you  cook  ? 
Yes  and  no,  and  a little  that  your  mother  taught  you  at  home, 
and  you  don’t  want  to  go  out  to  service,  of  course ; and  small 
blame  to  you  that  you  should  not  wish  to  or  become  indig- 
nant at  the  idea  of  such  a thing  as  sinking  to  the  level  of 
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“ hired  help.”  Yes,  it  is  a loss  of  caste,  my  dear,  and  social 
ostracism  and  a great  gulf  ’twixt  you  and  your  genteel  young 
lady  high  school  friends.  Could  you  assist  in  a family  as 
nurse  or  housekeeper  or  step  into  many  a place  now  open  for 
somebody  which  involves  labor  or  the  lower  plane  of  respect- 
ability ? No,  you  can’t,  young  woman,  for  though  the  adage 
runs  in  this  f ee  and  happy  land  that  all  honest  labor  is  hon- 
orable, exact  truth  doesn't  run  quite  that  way.  You  can’t  do 
“anything.”  Your  high  school  education  hasn’t  taught  you 
to  do  “ anything.”  You  have  spent  many  years  in  learning 
to  do  a few  things,  along  with  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  young  women  all  over  the  land,  and  the  result  is 
that  there  are  a great  many  more  of  you  able  to  draw  and 
paint  and  play,  and  copy  in  a nice  fair  hand,  than  there  are 
people  who  want  to  pay  anything  for  drawing,  painting,  play- 
ing and  copying.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ? 
Where  is  the  vigilant  far-sighted  watchman  on  the  towers  of 
our  modern  Zion  who  shall  cry  long  and  loud  that  our  schools 
and  colleges  are  yearly  turning  out  tens  of  thousands  of 
educated  young  men  and  women  for  whom  the  busy  money- 
making, bread-winning  world  has  little  or  nothing  to  do,  or 
if  they  get  “ anything  ” to  do  will  pay  him  little  or  nothing. 
A skilled  oyster  opener  makes  his  $5  per  day.  A good 
bricklayer  wants  $4  per  day.  A good  cook  gets  more  than 
inany  college  professors.  But  these  are  not  genteel  occupa- 
tions. You  want  to  be  genteel,  and  you  are  right  in  aspiring 
to  gentility  and  refinement,  but,  young  woman,  the  world  in 
this  town  don’t  place  a high  cash  value  on  genteel  occupa- 
tions. Sad,  sordid,  sour  world  this,  mademoiselle. — New 
York  Graphic.  ' ' 


Beauty. 

BY  AONT  MARCIA. 

Young  man  don’t  marry  a girl  because  she  is  pretty 
Will  beauty  satisfy  you  through  the  life-long  journey,  to  the 
ezclusion  of  those  moral  qualities,  mind  and  heart  ? Will 
beauty  alone  cook  your  dinner,  train  your  children  and  prove 
a true  solace  in  the  hours  of  weary  toil  and  trial — the  lot  of 
every  man  on  earth  ? The  poet  has  said  : 

“ Beauty’s  a doubtful  good,  a glass,  a flower, 

Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour.” 

Wed  not  yourself  to  that  which  time  will  surely  snatch 
from  you,  leaving  the  faded  eye,  withered  cheek  and  vacant 
mind.  Study  well  the  character  and  capabilities  of  the  object 
of  your  choice.  See  to  it  that  she  possesses  a mind  capable 
of  grasping  the  ordinary  questions  of  the  day  ; and  that  a 
portion  of  her  time  is  spent  in  reading  something  be.sides 
novehs  and  fashion  notes.  And  above  all,  be  assured  that  she  is 
well  disciplined  in  those  virtues  without  which  home  is 
wretched.  Sweetness  of  temper  is  not  incompatible  with 
firmness  or  moral  courage,  and  a woman  possessing  these 
attributes  will  not  belong  to  the  vapid,  ‘ wishy-washy  ’ sort ; 
but  on  the  contrary  the  class  who  develops  noble  wives  and 
mothers,  faithful  in  friendship,  and  devout  Christians,  capable 
of  exerting  both  at  home  and  in  society,  the  hest  influences 
for  the  right  and  for  virtue. 

If  to  these  high  and  independent  qualities  is  added 
beauty  then  your  choice  is  indeed  blessed  of  God.  Take  such 
a one  to  your  heart,  and  while  loving  and  cherishing  fail 
not  to  prove  yourself  worthy  to  be  the  possessor  of  such  a 
priceless  gem. 


General  Jai:?k8on’s  Wife. 

Many  of  our  public  men  have  been  blessed  with  wives 
and  mothers  who  were  the  ornaments  of  their  sex,  and  by 
their  quiet  and  ennobling  influence  contributed  largely  to  the 
subsequent  greatness  of  their  children  and  husbands.  Mr. 
Barton  tells  the  following  story  of  General  Jackson's  wife  ; 

When  General  Jackson  was  a candidate  for  the  presidency 
in  1828,  not  only  did  the  party  opposed  to  him  abuse  him  for 
his  public  acts,  which,  if  unconstitutional  or  violent,  were  a 
legitimate  subject  for  reprobation,  but  they  defamed  the 
character  of  his  w.fe.  On  one  occasion  a newspaper  published 
in  Nashville  was  placed  upon  the  General’s  table.  He 
glanced  over  it,  and  his  eyes  fell  upon  an  article  in  which  the 
character  of  Mrs.  Jackson  was  violently  assailed.  So  soon  as 
he  had  read  it,  he  sent  for  his  trusty  old  servant,  Dunwoodie. 

“ Saddle  my  horse,”  said  he  to  him,  in  a whisper,  “and 
put  my  holsters  on  him.” 


Mrs.  Jackson  watched  him,  and,  though  she  heard' not  a 
word,  she  saw  mischief  in  his  eyes.  The  General  went  out 
after  a few  minutes,  when  she  took  up  the  paper  and  under- 
stood every  thing.  She  ran  out  to  the  south  gate  of  the  yard 
of  the  Hermitage,  by  which  the  General  would  have  to  pass. 
She  had  not  been  there  more  than  a few  seconds  before  the 
General  rode  up  with  the  countenance  of  a madman.  She 
placed  herself  before  the  horse,  and  cried  out : 

“ 0,  General,  don’t  go  to  Nashville  I Let  that  poor  editor 
live ! Let  that  poor  editor  live  1” 

“ Let  me  alone,”  he  replied  ; how  came  you  to  know  what 
I was  going  for  ?” 

She  answered,  “ I saw  it  in  the  paper  after  you  went  out ; 
put  up  your  horse  and  go  back.” 

“ He  replied,  furiously,  “ But  I will  go — get  out  of  my 
way  1’’ 

Instead  of  this  she  grasped  his  bridle  with  both  hands. 

He  cried  to  her,  “ I say  let  go  my  horse  1 The  villian 
that  reviles  my  wife  shall  not  live  1” 

She  grasped  the  reins  but  the  tighter,  and  began  to  ex- 
postulate with  him,  saying  that  she  was  the  one  who  ought  to 
be  angry,  but  that  she  forgave  her  persecutors  from  the  bot- 
tom of  her  heart  and  prayed  for  them — that  he  should  for- 
give, if  he  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  At  last,  by  her  reasoning, 
her  entreaties  and  her  tears,  she  so  worked  upon  her  husband 
that  he  seemed  mollified  to  a certain  extent.  She  wound  up 
by  saving  : 

“ No,  General,  you  shall  not  take  the  life  of  even  my 
reviler — you  dare  not  do  it,  for  it  is  written,  ‘Vengeance  is 
mine,  I will  repay,  saith  the  Lord  1’  ” 

The  iron-nerved  hero  gave  way  before  the  earnest  plead- 
ing of  his  beloved  wife,  and  replied  : 

“I  yield  to  you;  but  had  it  not  been  for  you,  and  the 
words  of  the  Almighty,  the  wretch  should  not  have  lived 
an  hour.” 


Talking  to  Heaven. 

A mother,  living  not  very  far  from  the  post-office  in  this 
city,  tired  with  watching  over  a sick  baby,  came  down  stairs 
for  a few  seconds’  rest.  She  heard  the  voice  of  her  little  four- 
year-old  girl  in  the  hall  by  herself,  and,  curious  to  know  to 
whom  she  was  talking,  stopped  a moment  at  the  half-open 
door.  She  saw  that  the  little  thing  had  pulled  a chair  up  in 
front  of  the  telephone,  and  stood  upon  it,  with  the  piece 
pressed  against  the  side  of  her  head.  The  earnestness  of  the 
child  showed  that  sh“  was  in  no  playful  mood,  and  this  was 
the  conversation  the  mother  heard,  while  the  tears  stood 
thick  in  her  eyes,  the  little  one  carrying  on  both  sides,  as  if 
she  were  repeating  the  answers  : 

“ Hello  r 

“ Well,  who’s  there  ?” 

“ Is  God  there  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Is  Jesus  there  ?” 

“ Yes  ” 

“ Tell  Jesus  I want  to  speak  to  him.” 

“ Well  ?” 

“ Is  that  you,  Jesus  ?” 

“ Yes,  what  is  it  ?” 

“ Our  baby  is  sick,  and  we  want  you  let  it  get  well. 
Won’t  you,  now?’’ 

No  answer,  and  statement  and  question  again  repeated, 
finally  answered  by  a “ yes.” 

The  little  one  hung  the  ear-piece  back  on  its  hook,  clam- 
bered down  from  the  chair,  and,  with  a radiant  face,  went  for 
mother,  who  caught  her  in  her  arms.  The  baby,  whose  life 
had  been  despaired  of,  began  to  mend,  and  got  well. — Elmira 
Free  Press. 


A Talent  for  Conversation. 

A talent  for  conversation  has  an  extraordinary  value  for 
common,  every-day  life.  Let  any  one  who  has  this  gift  enter 
in  a social  circle  anywhere.  How  every  one’s  face  brightens 
at  his  entrance.  How  soon  he  sets  all  the  little  wheels  in 
motion,  encouraging  the  timid,  calling  out  unostentatiously 
the  resources  of  the  reserved  and  shy,  subsidizing  the  facile, 
and  making  everybody  glad  and  happy. 

To  converse  wed  is  not  to  engross  the  conversation.  It 
is  not  to  do  all  the  talking.  It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  with 
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very  great  brilliancy.  A man  may  talk  with  such  surpassing 
power  and  splendor  as  to  awe  the  rest  of  the  company  into 
silence  ; or  excite  their  envy  and  so  produce  a chill  where  his 
aim  would  be  to  produce  heat  and  sunshine.  He  should 
seek  the  art  of  making  others  feel  quite  at  home  with  him,  so 
that  no  matter  how  grtat  may  be  his  attainments  or  reputa- 
tion, or  how  small  may  be  theirs,  they  find  it  insensibly  just 
as  natural  and  pleasant  talking  to  him  as  hearing  him  talk. 

The  talent  for  conversation,  indeed  more  than  anything 
else  in  life,  requires  tact  and  discretion.  It  requires  one  to 
have  more  varied  knowledge,  and  to  have  it  at  instant  and 
absolute  disposal,  so  that  he  can  just  use  as  much  or  just  as 
little  as  the  occasion  demands.  It  requires  the  ability  to  pass 
instantly  and  with  ease  from  the  playful  to  the  serious,  from 
books  to  men,  from  the  mere  phrase  of  courtesy  to  the  ex- 
pression of  sentiment  and  passion. — Prof.  Hart 


Speak  Pleasantly. 

The  habit  of  speaking  in  pleasant  tones  to  the  sensitive 
hearts  within  our  care,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  If  we 
would  have  them  learn  to  speak  gently  and  kindly  to  all,  we 
must  teach  by  precept  and  example,  in  their  early  years, 
while  their  minds  are  so  elastic  as  to  be  led  to  pattern  after 
the  influences  which  surrounds  them. 

I was  very  busy  one  morning,  and  my  little  son  of  four 
years  was  amusing  himself  with  his  playthings.  He  was 
continually  asking  questions  and  requiring  assistance.  After 
a little  time  he  left  his  play,  sobbing  as  though  his  heart 
would  break.  I said,  “ Georgie.  dear,  what  is  the  matter  ?” 
No  reply.  I repeated  the  question  and  he  sobbingly  replied, 
“ You  didn’t  speak  pleasant  to  me.”  I said,  “ Don’t  cry  ; 
come  and  tell  me  about  it.” 

A few  pleasant  words,  the  tears  kissed  away,  and  he  was 
comforted  and  happy,  and  soon  at  play  again,  but  I had 
learned  a lesson  never  to  be  forgotten. — Household. 


Not  My  Business. 

A wealthy  man  in  St.  Louis  was  asked  to  aid  in  a series 
of  temperance  meetings,  hut  he  scornfully  refused.  After 
being  further  pressed,  he  said  : 

“ Gentlemen,  it  is  not  my  business.” 

A few  days  after,  his  wife  and  two  daughters  were  coming 
home  in  the  lightning  express.  In  his  grand  carriage,  with 
livered  attendants,  he  rode  to  the  depot,  thinking  of  his  splen- 
did business,  and  planning  for  the  morrow.  Hark  ! did  some 
one  say,  “ Accident  ?”  There  are  twenty-five  railroads  cen- 
tering in  St.  Louis.  If  there  has  been  an  accident  it  is  not 
likely  it  has  happened  on  the  and  Mississippi  Rail- 

road. Yet  it  troubles  him.  “ It  is  his  business  ” now.  The 
horses  are  stopped  on  the  instant,  and  upon  inquiring  he 

finds  it  has  occurred  twenty-five  miles,  on  the  and 

Mississippi.  He  telegraphs  to  the  superintendent, — 

“ I will  give  you  five  hundred  dollars  for  an  extra  engine.” 
The  answer  flashes  back,  “ No.” 

“ I will  give  you  one  thousand  dollars  for  an  engine.” 

“ A train  with  surgeons  and  nurses  has  already  gone  for- 
ward, and  we  have  no  other.” 

VVith  white  face  and  anxious  brow  the  man  paced  the 
station  to  and  fro.  That  is  his  bu.siness  now.  In  half  an 
hour,  perhaps,  which  seemed  to  him  half  a century,  the  train 
arrived. 

He  hurried  toward  it,  and  in  the  tender  found  the  mangled 
and  lifeless  remains  of  his  wife  and  one  of  his  daughters.  In 
the  car  following  lay  his  other  daughter,  with  her  dainty  rihs 
crushed  in,  and  her  precious  life  oozing  slowly  away. 

A quart  of  whiskey,  which  was  drank  fifty  miles  away,  by 
a railroad  employe,  was  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe. 

“Who  dares  to  say  of  this  tremendous  question,  “It  is 
not  my  business  ?” 


Good  Temper. — Perhaps  there  is  no  quality  more  desirable 
in  man  or  woman  than  the  homely  one  of  good  temper.  It 
has  a greater  charm  than  beauty,  more  lasting  fascination 
than  wit,  and  a higher  grace  than  the  most  brilliant  accom- 
plishments. It  is  the  happiness  of  some  people  to  be  born 
with  it,  and  their  natural  amiability  shines  out  even  in  child- 
hood, as  contrasted  with  the  captious,  petulant,  and  fretful 
spirit  of  their  little  mates  ; but,  like  other  excellent  gifts,  it 
may  be  cultivated.  —Mrs.  SangsUr. 


Untimely  Words. 

A friehtened  child  is  to  be  soothed,  not  scolded.  Any  re- 
buke which  it  deserves  is  not  to  be  given  while  it  is  almost 
wild  with  terror.  A despondent  man  needs,  for  the  hour, 
words  of  cheer  rather  than  merited  reproof.  A clergyman 
who  valued  highly  his  loving  wife’s  criticisms  upon  his 
words  and  manner  in  the  pulpit,  asked  her  not  to  tell  him 
what  she  had  noticed  out  of  the  way,  when  he  was  fresh  from 
his  exhausting  service  ; but  to  say  all  the  encouraging  words 
she  could  to  begin,  with,  saving  her  list  of  blunders  until  he 
had  recovered  sufficient  nervous  force  to  meet  bravely  their 
disheartening  array.  If  a husband  would  find  fault  with  his 
wife,  or  a wife  with  her  husband,  lot  it  never,  never  be  done 
before  others.  A rebuke  under  such  circumstances  is  always 
untimely.  To  do  it  fittingly  at  any  time  requires  wisdom, 
tact,  and  grace.  If  an  author  shows  you  a book  of  his,  or  an 
artist  invites  you  to  look  at  his  latest  painting,  do  not  first 
point  out  the  errors  your  quick  eye  observes  there  ; but  speak 
all  the  pleasant  words  you  can  of  the  work  before  you,  and 
then,  unless  you  have  some  very  good  reason  for  saying  some- 
thing else,  unless  there  is  some  positive  gain  to  be  hoped  for 
through  your  speaking — keep  silence.  “ He  that  refraineth 
his  lips  ” — at  such  a time — “ is  wise.” 

And  if  you  find  that  you  have  had  trouble,  or  have  made 
it,  through  what  you  have  spoken  ia  hearty  sincerity  to  others, 
do  not  console  yourself  with  the  thought  that  they  are  true 
words,  kindly  intentioned  words ; but  consider  well  if  they 
were  fitting  words,  timely  words — hence,  prudent  words. 
The  speaking  of  untimely  words  may  be  a crying  fault  of 
yours — a fault  to  be  recognized  and  battled,  and  by  God’s 
help  corrected.  The  more  you  think  it  is  not  so,  the  greater 
is  the  probability  that  it  is  your  besetting  sin. — Selected. 


Copying  a Blot. 

“ Mother,  whom  of  all  the  big  boys  should  you  like  forme 
to  pattern  after?”  asked  a little  boy  who  was  looking  around 
for  a good  example. 

“ Whom  should  you  think  ?”  asked  his  mother ; “ you 
know  the  big  boys  better  than  I do.” 

The  little  boy  thought.  Then  he  said,  “ There’s  Dan 
Parker,  he  smokes ; there’s  Bill  Parker,  he  swears  ; Tom 
Jones,  he’s  got  a horrid  temper  ; Sam  Jay,  he  sprees  it ; Jem 
Wood,  he  hates  study  ; Joe  Blake,  he’s  cross  ; Charlie  Doe,  he 
goes  fishing  Sunday  ; Gus  Tyng,  he  tells  whappers.  Mother, 
there  isnt  one  that,  it  I copy,  I shouldn’t  copy  a blot  from.” 
Oh,  how  the  ugly  blots  in  our  character  stand  out. 

“ Well,”  said  his  mother,  “ there  is  one  perfect  pattern.” 

“ Who asked  the  boy  eagerly.  “ I should  love  to  know 
him.” 

“ The  Son  of  God,”  answered  she,  “ ‘ who  did  no  sin,  nei- 
ther was  guile  found  in  his  mouth ; and  ‘ who  left  us  an  ex- 
ample, that  we  should  follow  his  steps.’  ” 

Oh,  children,  God  knew  you  would  need  a perfect  pattern 
to  copy  from.  You  could  not  copy  God,  because  he  is  a 
Spirit ; therefore  he  sent  his  Son  to  become  a child  in  this 
world,  to  show  you  the  pattern  of  a heavenly  boy ; and  he 
wishes  you  to  begin  when  a child  to  grow  into  his  likeness. 
In  his  character  there  is  no  blot  to  copy.  He  is  pure. — 
Golden  Threads. 


Leave-Taking. — Not  all  have  learned  the  fine  art  of  ’eave" 
taking  in  an  appropriate  manner.  When  you  are  about  to 
depart,  do  so  at  once,  gracefully  and  politely,  and  with  no 
dallying.  Don’t  say,  “ It’s  about  time  I wasgoing,”  and  then 
settle  back  and  talk  on  aimlessly  for  another  ten  minutes. 
Some  people  have  just  such  a tiresome  habit.  They  will 
even  rise  and  stand  about  the  room  in  various  attitudes,  keep- 
ing their  hosts  also  standing,  and  then  by  an  effort  succeed 
in  getting  as  far  as  the  hall,  when  a new  thought  strikes 
them.  They  brighten  up  visibly  and  stand  for  some  minutes 
longer,  saving  nothing  cf  importance,  but  keeping  every  one 
in  a restless,  nervous  state.  After  the  door  is  opened  the 
prolonged  leave-taking  begins,  and  everv  body  in  general 
and  particular  is  invited  to  call.  Very  likely  a last  thought 
strikes  the  departing  visitor,  which  his  friend  must  lisk  a 
cold  to  hear  to  the  end.  What  a relief  when  the  door  is 
finally  closed  I Theie  is  no  need  of  being  offensively  abrupt, 
but  when  you  are  ready  to  go — go. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

The  Grape  Cure. 

BY  T.  L.  NICHOLS,  M.  D. 

Let  US  once  more  invite  the  attention  of  dyspeptics  and 
all  sorts  of  invalids  to  the  most  delicious  of  continental  cures 
— the  grape  cure.  It  consists  in  living  entirely  on  bread  and 
grapes,  and  is  practised  in  grape-producing  countries  in 
August  and  September.  With  a moderate  portion  of  bread — 
12  to  16  ounces — patients  eat  from  two  to  four  pounds  of 
grapes  a day.  They  walk  about  among  the  vineyards, 
breathing  a pure  air,  enjoying  the  sunshine,  and  resting  from 
toil  and  care.  Of  course  they  get  well.  Such  pure  food 
makes  pure  blood,  and  pure  blood  builds  up  a healthy  body. 

In  England,  hot-house  grapes  are  rather  costly.  Few 
people  can  afford  to  pay  3s.  to  6s.  a pound.  Imported  grapes 
are  not  always  quite  ripe,  nor  of  the  most  healthful  and  nutri- 
tious varieties,  and  they  are  not  to  be  found  in  all  localities. 

For  us  who  cannot  go  abroad  and  spend  an  autumn  in 
the  Tyrol,  or  Upper  Rhine,  or  Rhone,  or  Loire — how  are  we 
to  have  our  grape  cure  ? 

Why,  thus  ! The  richest  grapes  in  the  world  grow  along 
the  shores  or  on  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean.  They  are 
full  of  sunshine.  These  big,  luscious  grapes  are  dried  in  the 
nearly  tropical  sun,  and  then  packed  up  in  boxes  and  kegs 
and  sent  to  us  as  raisins — the  French  name  for  grapes.  The 
French  say,  “ wne  grape  de  raisin" — a cluster  oi  grapes — and 
so  we  came  to  call  the  grapes  raisins. 

We  put  a few  of  these  grapes  into  puddings  or  cakes — 
but  that  is  not  the  most  curative  way  of  eating  them.  In 
childhood  we  bought  many  a penny  worth  to  eat.  They  are 
Sir  William  Gull’s  favorite  lunch.  We  got  a few  at  dessert 
with  almonds,  after  a full  dinner,  but  that  is  not  exactly  the 
grape  cure. 

How  then?  Well,  this  way.  It  is  the  best  substitute  for 
the  grape  cure  we  know  of — it  is,  in  fact,  the  thing  itself. 
Buy,  for  economy,  good  pudding  raisins.  They  cost  trom  3d, 
to  5d.  a pound.  The  water  has  been  mostly  dried  out  of 
them,  so  they  are  equal  to  grapes,  large  and  sweet,  at  Id.  a 
pound,  which  is  what  thpy  cost  in  Seville.  Wash  them  well 
in  plenty  of  water  to  free  them  from  dust,  and  pick  out  any 
bad  ones.  Then  you  may  put  them  to  soak  all  night,  in  as 
much  water  as  they  will  absorb,  so  as  to  swell  out  to  their 


natural  size,  and  then  bring  them  slowly  to  the  boiling  point 
and  let  them  simmer  half-an*hour.  If  you  want  a quicker 
process,  wash,  and  then  put  in  cold  water,  and  let  them  come 
very  slowly  to  the  simmering  point.  In  either  way  you  have 
a most  delicious  and  most  healthful  dish.  The  sun  has  made 
grape  sugar  of  the  acid  juice.  Live  on  brown  bread,  or  white 
bread  if  you  find,  as  in  some  rare  cases,  the  brown  to  be  too 
aperient,  and  these  plump,  delicious  grapes,  and  you  have  the 
grape  cure  in  perfection.  We  have  tried  it,  and  know  that  it 
is  good.  It  can  be  had  everywhere,  and  at  all  seasons,  and 
there  is  no  curable  disease  which  such  a diet  will  not  help  to 
cure.  Milk  and  vegetables  may  be  taken  in  moderation,  and 
other  fruits,  for  variety,  in  most  cases  ; but  those  who  go  in 
seriously  for  the  cure  of  seriously  diseased  conditions  will  do 
well  to  keep  almost  entirely  to  the  bread  and  grapes. 

Don’t  say  it  is  hard  to  get  fruit,  or  that  fruit  is  dear. 
Here  is  the  best  fruit  everywhere  and  at  alt  times,  and 
cheapest  as  well  as  best.  So  try  the  grape  cure. — English 
Magazinv.  

Chronic  Gout. 

Take  hot  vinegar,  and  put  into  it  all  the  table  salt  which  it 
will  dissolve,  and  bathe  the  parts  affected  with  a soft  piece  of 
flannel.  Rub  in  with  the  hand,  and  dry  the  feet,  etc.,  by  the 
; fire.  Repeat  this  operation  four  times  in  the  24  hours,  fifteen 
minutes  each  time,  for  four  days ; then  twice  a day  for  the 
same  period ; then  once,  and  follow  this  rule  whenever  the 
symptoms  show  themselves  at  any  further  time.”  The  phil- 
osophy of  the  above  formula  is  as  follows  : Chronic  gout 
proceeds  from  the  obstruction  of  the  free  circulation  of  the 
blood  (in  the  parts  affected)  by  the  deposit  of  a chalky  sub- 
stance, which  is  generally  understood  to  be  a carbonate  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  Vinegar  and  salt  dissolve  these;  and  the 
old  chronic  compound  is  broken  up.  The  carbonate  of  lime, 
etc.,  become  acetate  and  muritate,  and  these  being  soluble, 
are  taken  up  by  the  circulating  system,  and  discharged  by 
secretion.  This  fact  will  be  seen  by  the  gouty  joints  becom- 
ing less  in  bulk  until  they  assume  their  natural  size.  During 
this  process,  the  stomach  and  bowels  should  be  occasionally 
regulated  by  a gentle  purgative.  Abstinence  from  spirituous 
libations ; exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  especially  in  the 
morning ; freely  bathing  the  whole  surface ; eating  only  the 
plainest  food,  and  occupying  the  time  by  study,  or  useful 
employment,  are  very  desirable  assistants. 


Medical  Value  of  Salt.— In  a fit  the  feet  should  be 
placed  in  warm  water,  with  mustard  added,  and  the  legs 
briskly  rubbed,  all  bandages  removed  from  the  neck,  and  a 
cool  apartment  procured,  if  possible.  In  many  cases  of  severe 
bleeding  of  the  lungs  and  when  other  remedies  failed,  it  has 
been  found  that  two  teaspoonfnls  of  salt  completely  stopped 
the  blood.  In  the  case  of  a bite  from  a mad  dog,  wash  the 
part  with  strong  brine  lor  an  hour,  and  bind  on  some  salt 
with  a rag.  In  toothache,  warm  salt  and  water  held  to  the 
part,  and  renewed  two  or  three  times,  will  relieve  it  in  most 
cases.  If  the  gums  are  affected,  wash  the  mouth  with  brine. 
II  the  teeth  be  covered  with  tartar,  wash  them  twice  a day 
with  salt  and  water. 


Poison  of  Tobacco. — A rather  unusual  case  of  poisoning 
by  nicotine  has  occurred  lately  in  a Paris  suburb.  The 
victim,  a man  in  the  prime  of  lite,  had  been  cleaning  his  pipe 
with  a clasp-knife;  with  this  he  accidentally  cut  one  of  his 
fingers  subsequently,  but  as  the  wound  was  of  a trival  nature 
he  paid  no  heed  to  it.  Five  or  six  hours  later,  however,  the 
cut  finger  grew  painful  and  became  much  swollen  ; the  in- 
flammation rapidly  spread  to  the  arm  and  shoulder,  the 
patient  suffering  such  intense  pain  that  he  was  obliged  to 
betake  himself  to  bed.  Medical  assistance  was  called,  and 
ordinary  remedies  proved  ineffectual.  The  sick  man,  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  manner  in  which  he  cut  himself,  explained 
the  use  to  which  the  pocket-knife  had  been  applied,  adding 
that  he  had  omitted  to  wipe  it  after  cleaning  the  pipe.  The 
case  was  now  understood,  and  the  patient’s  state  becoming 
alarming,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  hospital.  There  the  doc- 
tors decided  amputation  of  the  arm  to  be  the  only  h<  pe  of 
saving  the  patient's  life,  and  this  was  immediately  done. 
His  life  was  barely  saved.  No  wonder  smokers  so  often 
have  sore  and  poisoned  mouths,  cancer  of  the  lips,  and  like 
troubles. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Roast  Bebf  with  Yorkshire  Pdddi  no. — Three-quarters  of  aa 
hour  before  the  beef  is  done  pour  nearly  all  the  drippings 
from  the  pan,  then  place  the  meat  on  a small  wire  trivet,  or 
lacking  this,  put  it  on  a wire  grating,  or  even  a few  sticks 
across  the  top  of  the  pan.  Pour  the  pudding  into  the  pan 
and  return  all  to  the  oven ; the  drippings  from  the  meat  will 
fall  on  the  pudding  and  season  it ; when  done  place  the  meat 
in  the  middle  of  the  platter,  and  lay  the  pudding — cut  in 
pieces — around  it.  If  preferred,  the  latter  may  be  baked  in  a 
separate  pan,  and  served  around  in  the  same  manner. 

For  the  Pudding. — To  a pint  of  sifted  flour  add  a teaspoon- 
ful of  salt  and  half  a pint  of  milk  ; add  the  beaten  yolks  of 
four  eggs,  then  another  half-pint  of  milk.  Lastly  put  in  the 
four  whites  beaten  to  a stiff  froth.  Don’t  use  baking  powder, 
but  beat  furiously ; turn  into  the  hot  pan  and  bake  three-quar- 
ters of  an  hour. 


A Bachelor’s  Podding. — Four  ounces  grated  bread,  four 
•ounces  currants,  tour  ounces  apples,  two  ounces  sugar,  three 
eggs,  a few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  a little  grated  nutmeg. 
Pare,  core,  and  mince  the  apples  finely — suflident,  when 
minced,  to  make  four  ounces  ; add  to  these  the  currants, 
■which  should  be  well  washed,  the  grated  bread,  and  sugar  ; 
whisk  the  eggs,  beat  these  up  with  the  remaining  ingredients, 
and  when  all  is  thoroughly  mixed,  put  the  pudding  into  a 
buttered  basin,  tie  it  down  with  a cloth,  and  boil  tor  three 
hours. 


Economical  Podding. — An  excellent  way  of  using  stale 
biscuits  or  cakes  is  to  dry  and  then  pound  them  fine  in  a 
mortar,  then  mix  with  them  two  eggs  with  their  weight  in 
butter,  beat  alt  to  a cream,  pour  into  a mould  and  steam. 
This  is  excellent  cold  with  fruit,  such  as  stewed  prunes  or 
apples. 

PiB  Crust  Shortened  with  Beans. — Boil  white  beans  un- 
til soft,  rub  through  a sieve  and  mix  as  much  into  flour  as 
can  be  done  and  preserve  sufficient  tenacity  in  the  dough. 
Add  a little  salt.  This  crust  is  used  at  “ water  cures,”  and 
makes  a far  better  pie  crust  than  one  would  suppose  who  has 
never  eaten  it. 


Tea  Biscuit. — One  pint  ot  sour  milk  or  buttermilk,  one 
teaspoontul  of  soda  dissolved  in  a very  'little  hot  water,  two 
teaspoonfuls  melted  butter,  flour  enough  to  make  a soft 
dough,  but  stiff  enough  to  handle ; mix,  roll,  and  cut  out 
rapidly,  with  as  little  handling  as  possible  ; bake  in  a quick 
ovea. 


Bismarck  Waffles — Haifa  pound  of  butter  stirred  to  a 
cream,  the  yolks  of  five  eggs  mixed  with  half  a pound  of 
flour,  half  a pint  of  milk  gradually  stirred  in,  and  lastly  the 
whites  of  the  eggs  whipped  to  a stiff  froth  and  beaten  into 
the  butter.  Very  rich  and  delicious. 


Waffles. — One  pint  of  sour  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
four  well  beaten  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a little 
Salt,  and  flour  for  a thin  batter.  Have  the  irons  hot  and  bake 
quickly. 


Fruit  Cake. — One  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of  sugar,  two- 
thirds  of  a cup  of  warm  water,  one-half  of  a cup  of  molasses, 
three  cups  of  flour,  five  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  salt,  cloves,  etc.,  one  pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and 
chopped,  and  two-thirds  of  a cup  of  currants  and  one-quarter 
of  a pound  of  citron. 


Sponge  Gingerbread,  for  whose  excellence  an  exchange 
vouches,  is  made  thus : “Take  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of 
sour  milk,  one  small  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  cup  of  molasses, 
four  eggs,  the  whites  and  yolks  beaten  separately,  one  cup  of 
butter,  one  tablespoonful  of' ginger,  one  cup  of  raisins,  four 
cups  of  flour.  In  place  of  sour  milk  and  soda,  you  may  use 
sweet  milk  and  baking-powder. 


Carolina  Sweet  Potato  Pies. — Allow  one  large  potato 
to  every  pie.  Boil  until  done,  remove  the  skin,  mash  thor- 
oughly, "add  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  and 


enough  milk  to  make  it  run  thoroughly  through  the  colander 
without  much  difficulty.  When  cold,  add  yolks  of  two  eggs 
well  beaten,  sugar  to  taste,  a little  cinnamon  and  nutmeg  and 
the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs.  Line  a pie  dish  with  paste, 
pour  in  the  mixt^ire  and  bake  about  half  an  hour. 


Lemon  Pie. — Grate  two  lemons  ; add  two  cups  of  sugar, 
two  eggs,  half  a cup  of  New  Orleans  molasses,  half  a cup  of 
water,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  one  of  flour.  'This 
will  make  six  pies. 


Ice  Cream  Candy. — Two  cups  of  granulated  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  water,  add  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar  dissolved  in  a teaspoonful  of  water  as  soon  as  it  boils 
Boil  ten  minutes  without  stirring;  when  done  it  will  be  brit- 
tle if  dropped  in  cold  water  ; add  butter  half  the  size  of  an 
egg  before  taking  off  the  stove  ; pour  into  a buttered  tin  to 
cool,  and  pull  it  as  hot  as  possible.  Flavor,  while  pulling, 
with  vanilla  or  lemon. 


To  Remove  Ink  Stains  — The  Journal  de  Pharmacie  d’ 
Anvers  recommends  pyrophosphate  of  soda  for  the  removal 
of  ink  stains.  This  salt  does  not  injure  vegetable  fiber  and 
yields  colorless  compounds  with  the  ferric  oxide  of  the 
ink.  It  is  best  to  first  apply  tallow  to  the  ink  spot, 
then  wash  in  a solution  of  pyrophosphate  until  both 
tallow  and  ink  have  disappeared.  Stains  of  red  aniline  ink 
may  be  removed  by  moistening  the  spot  with  strong  alcohol 
acidulated  with  nitric  acid.  Unless  the  stain  is  produced  by 
eosine,  it  disappears  without  difficulty.  Paper  is  hardly 
affected  by  the  process  ; still  it  is  always  advisable  to  make  a 
blank  experiment  first. 


PARAGRAPHICAL  AND  HUMOROUS. 


Old  Popkins  was  a bachelor 
Who  dearly  loved  his  neighbor. 

And  that  was  why,  undoubtedly, 

The  widow  let  him  labor ; 

For  every  day  unto  her  yard. 

Despite  her  friends’  reprovin’. 

He’d  take  his  hoe  and  smiling  say, 

“ Her  weeds  I am  removin’.” 

And  this  went  on  from  day  to  day  ; 

His  friends’  fears  were  not  banished  ; 
At  last  he  married — then  they  knew 
The  widow’s  weeds  had  vanished. 


A boarding  housekeeper’s  tree — ’Ash. 


It  is  easier  to  find  fault  than  to  find  perfection. 


A dollar  in  hand  is  worth  a million  “in  your  mind.” 


A grate  annoyance — Clinkers. 

A wall  between  many  old  friendships  is  built  of  freeze 

tone.  

If  a man’s  aim  in  thi-^  world  be  good,  the  chances  are  that 
he  will  miss  fire  in  the  next. 


The  deepest  well  in  the  world  is  at  Buda  Pesth,  Hungary 
It  has  a depth  ot  3,200  feet,  over  three-fifths  of  a mile. 


A Western  compositor  recently  made  pi  of  an  article, 
prepared  by  the  editor,  on  “ rhubarb.” 

“ What  is  that  man  yelling  at?”  enquired  Tommy  of  his 
younger  brother.  “ At  the  top  of  his  voice,”  replied  the 
little  one. 


When  may  a ship  be  said  to  be  in  love  ? When  she  is 
in  want  of  a mate,  or  she’s  attached  to  a buoy. 


Egyptian  mummies  are  being  ground  jinto  brown  paint. 
This  is  the  darkest  flesh  color  on  record. 


“ Will  the  coming  man  fly?”  He  probably  will  when  tho 
coming  woman  gets  after  him. 
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You  cannot  cultivate  a man’s  acquaintance  by  continually 
harrowing  his  feelings. 

Why  tarrieth  the  milkman  at  the  fountain  ? To  see  the 
milk  made,  of  course. 

This  country  is  never  without  its  evil.^  Just  about  the 
time  the  fly  disappears  politics  begin  to  get  active. 

No,  “ Matilda,”  a woman  is  not  a thief  when'she  hooks  a 
dress.  Some  one  has  been  cruelly  deceiving  you,  darling. 


Tom  Slobson  told  his  girl  he  was  “ going  to  give  her  the 
sack,”  and|_^she,  dear  innocent  girl,  thought  he  meant  a seal- 
skin. 


"Tis  clear  why  Twister,  wretched  rat. 
Always  abusive  in  his  chatter  ; 
He’s  truly  such  a thorough  flat,  -f 
We  can’t  expect  to  see  him  flatter. 


“Let  us  play  we  are  married,”  said  little  Carrie,  “and  I 
will  bring  my  dolly  and  say,  < See  baby,  papa.’  ” [“  Yes,”  re- 
plied Tommy,  “ and  I will  say,  ‘ Don’t  bother  me  till  I have 
read  the  paper,’  just  as  my  papa  does.” 

‘ .■»— "«aa»e 

“ Say,  conductorTwhy  don’t  this  train  go  on  ?”  enquired 
a red-haired  passenger,  with  his  head  out  of  the  car  window. 
“Put  your  head  in,”  replied  the  car  conductor,  “ How  can  you 
expect  it  to  go  on  when  the  danger  signal  is  out  !"j 


A gentleman  noticing  that  his  wife’s  bonnets  grew  smaller 
and  smaller,  and  the  bills  larger  and  larger,  calmly  said,  “ I 
suppose  this  thing  will  go  on  until  the  milliner  will  send 
nothing  but  the  bill.” 


An  Iowa  editor  thus  acknowledges  a present  of  grapes : 
“ We  have  received  a basket  of  fine  grapes  from  our  friend 
W.,  for  which  he  will  please  accept  our  compliments,  some 
of  which  are  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter.” 


At  Liege,  in  Belgium,  one  may  arrange  with  the  telephone 
company  to  be  aroused  at  any  particular  hour  of  the  night  or 
morning.  When  the  hour  comes,  the  bell  begins  to  ring, 
and  it  continues  ringing  till  the  person  is  answered  by  tele- 
phone. 


A careful  political  economist  declares  that  things  are  not 
just  right.  He  closely  calculates  that  women  in  this  country 
might  annually  save  $14,550,000  in  ribbons,  ^which  the  men 
might  spend  in  cigars.  


A Galveston  widow  is  about  to  marry  herjflfth  husband. 
Her  pastor  rebuked  her  for  contemplating  matrimony  so  soon 
again.  “ Well,  I just  want  you  to  understand,  if  the  Lord 
keeps  on  taking  them,  I will,  too,”  was  the  spirited  reply. 


Tt'rihly  Sarcastic  Father — Now  I mu.st  bid  you  good-night, 
Mr.  John,  for  I have  an  engagement.  But  say,  why  don’t  you 
stop  and  take  breakfast  with  us  some  morning?  You  always 
go  an  hour  or  two  before  it  is  ready. 


An  exchange  says  an  Indianapolis  judge  has  decided  that 
“ a druggist  may  sell  cigars  on  Sunday,  but  not  a cigar  dealer.” 
And  it  is  a wise  decision,  too.  A druggist  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  sell  a cigar  dealer  on  Sunday  or  any  other  day. — 
Norristown  Herald. 


“ Did  you  get  that  girl’s  picture.  Brown’?  You  remember 
you  said  you  were  bound  to  have  it.”  “ Well,  not  exactly,” 
replied  Brown  ; “ I asked  her  for  it,  and  she  gave  me  her  neg- 
ative.” 


“You  want  to  be  free  from  whatever  gives  you  annoy- 
ance,” said  the  doctor  to  the  sick  man  ; “ free  from  all  causes 
of  worry  and  nervous  excitement,  from  everything  that  tends 
to  produce  mental  distress  or  agitation.”  “ Doctor !”  ex- 
claimed the  patient,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  bed  and  clasping 
his  professional  adviser’s  hand  with  enthusiasm,  “ put  that  in 
"Writing  and  I’ll  apply  for  a divorce  at  once.” 


The  Bugle  Call. — Col.  Tubbs,  of  the  Fourteenth  Con- 
necticut, had  a negro  servant  with  him  at  the  opening  of  the 
battle  at  Antietam.  But  as  soon  as  the  engagement  com- 
menced in  earnest  the  negro  disappeared,  and  was  not  seen 
again  for  three  days.  When  he  came  back  Col.  Tubbs  called 
him  to  an  account  for  his  absence.  “ I say,  Massa  Tubbs,” 
exclaimed  the  culprit,  “ I’se  all  right  till  de  first  shell  was 
fired.  Den  ebery  hair  on  my  head  pered  like  a bugle,  and 
ebery  bugle  was  sounding  ■ Home,  Sweet  Home.’  Den  dis 
child  just  lit  out.  Couldn’t  dodge  dat  are  bugle  call,  Massa 
Tubbs.  No  sah.” 


The  Saxons  are  a very  polite  people,  so  overpolite  that 
they  not  unfrequently  bring  down  ridicule  upon  themselves. 
It  used  to  be  told  in  Dresden  that  a stranger  in  the  city  was 
one  day  crossing  the  great  bridge  that  spans  the  Elbe,  and 
asked  a native  to  be  directed  to  a certain  church  which  he- 
wished  to  find.  “ Really’,  my  dear  Sir,’’  said  the  Dresdener, 
bowing  low,  “ I grieve  greatly  to  say  it,  but  I can  not  tell  you.’” 
The  stranger  passed  on  a little  surprised  at  the  voluble  answer 
to  a simple  question.  He  had  proceeded  but  a few  rods  when 
he  heard  hurried  footsteps  behind  him,  and  turning,  saw  the 
same  man  running  to  catch  up  with  him.  In  a moment  his 
pursuer  was  by  his  side,  his  breath  nearly  gone,  but  enough 
loft  to  say,  “ My  dear  Sir,  you  asked  me  how  you  could  find 
the  church,  and  it  pained  me  to  have  to  say  that  I did  not 
know.  Just  now  I met  my  brother,  and  asked  him,  but  I 
grieve  to  say  that  he  did  not  know  either.” 


The  iiiTEn  Bit. — The  country  store — the  headquarters  of 
ruraldom — has  been  the  scene  of  many  a funny  story.  I once 
read  of  a countryman  who  took  an  eight  gallon  keg  to  the 
store  to  have  it  filled  with  molasses.  The  storekeeper  de- 
clared that  he  had  put  in  ten  gallons,  and  demanded  pay 
accordingly.  The  countryman  handed  over  the  money,  with 
the  remark  that  he  didnt  mind  the  money  so  much  as  he  did 
“ the  strain  upon  the  precious  old  keg.’’  Next  week,  the 
storekeeper  said  to  the  same  man  : “ Here,  my  friend,  those 
rolls  of  butter  1 bought  of  you  last  week  all  proved  to  be  just 
three  ounces  short  of  a pound.  And  the  farmer  innocently 
answered  : “ Well,  I don’t  see  how  that  could  be,  for  I used 
one  of  your  pound  bars  of  soap  for  a weight.” 


Some  advertisements  are  as  comical  as  if  written  for  fun 
One  landlady,  entirely  innocent  of  grammatical  knowledge, 
advertises  that  i-he  has  “ a fine,  airy,  well-furnished  bidroom 
for  a gentleman  12  foot  square;”  another  has  “a  cheap  and 
desirable  suite  of  rooms  for  a respectable  family  in  go<  d 
repair;”  stilt  another  has  “a  hall  bedroom  for  a s ngle- 
woman  8 by  12.”  An  English  widow  became  rath' r mixed 
by  her  grief,  but  when  announcing  the  death  < f her  husband 
she  was  not  so  mixed  that  she  lost  sight  of  the  main  question. 
“ His  virtues  were  1 eyond  price,  and  his  beaver  hats  were- 
only  17  shillings.  He  has  left  a widow  and  a large  stock 
to  be  sold  cheap  at  the  old  stand.  He  was  snatched  to  the- 
other  world  just  as  he  had  concluded  an  extensive  purchase- 
of  felt,  which  he  got  so  cheap  that  his  widow  can  sell  bats  a 
fraction  less  than  any  other  house  in  London  Peace  to  his. 
ashes.  The  bu-iness  will  be  carried  on  as  usual.” 


A Deacon’s  Prayer. 

There  are  a great  many  men  with  the  ambition  to  rule  or 
ruin  churches.  One  gentleman  with  this  tendency,  who  had 
broken  up  every  church  that  he  had  ever  belonged  to,  re- 
cently joined  a hitherto  harmonious  church  and  commenced 
his  machinations.  This  church  was  blessed  with  a genial 
and  witty  deacon,  who  rose  one  night  at  a prayer  meeting  at 
which  his  plotting  Brother  D was  present  and  com- 

menced to  lead  in  prayer  : 

“ Oh  I Lord,  wt-  pray  that  Brother  D may  die,"  and 

the  good  brothers  and  sisters  opened  their  eyes  wide  with 

surprise, — “ O Lord  ! we  pray  that  Brother  D may  die 

and  go  to  hell,”  he  continued.  Shocked  beyond  measure  the 
pastor  raised  his  head  and  was  about  to  rebuke  the  deacon^ 
when  he  finished  his  petition  with  the  words  : “ For  we  know 
that  if  he  goes  to  hell  he  will  break  up  the  institution  in  less- 
than  a j- ear  I”  The  church  was  not  broken  up. — Cape  An» 
Advertiser. 
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Suspicious  Symptoms. 

A minister  who  was  perhaps  not  too  careful  in  his  habits 
was  induced  by  his  friends  to  take  the  tietotal  pledge.  His 
health  appeared  to  suffer,  and  his  doctor  ordered  him  to  take 
one  glass  of  punch  daily. 

“ Oh ! ’ said  be,  “ I dare  not.  Peggy,  my  old  housekeeper, 
would  tell  the  whole  parish.” 

When  do  you  shave  ?”  the  doctor  asked. 

“ III  the  morning.” 

“ Then,”  said  the  doctor,  “ shave  at  night ; and  when 
Peggy  brings  you  up  your  hot  water,  you  can  take  your  glass 
of  punch  just  liefore  going  to  bed.” 

The  minister  afterwards  appeared  to  improve  in  health 
and  spirits.  The  doctor  met  Peggy  soon  after,  and  said : 

" I'm  glad  to  hear,  Peggy,  that  your  master  is  better  ” 

“ Indeed,  sir,  he’s  better,  but  his  brain’s  affected ; there’s 
something  wrang  wi’  his  mind.” 

“ How  I ” 

“ Why,  doctor,  he  used  to  shave  at  night  before  going  to 
bed,  but  now  he  shaves  before  dinner,  he  shaves  after  dinner, 
he  shaves  at  night — he’s  aye  shavin’.” 

The  symptoms  were,  indeed,  very  suspicious. — Editor's 
Drawer  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  December. 

Testing  His  Affections. 

A mean  trick  was  played  on  an  Austin  darkey,  Mr.  James 
Crow,  not  long  since.  He  had  been  paying  attention  to  one 
of  Uncle  Nace’s  daughters,  it  being  generally  understood  that 
she  was  to  get,  on  her  marriage,  a house  and  lot,  which  Uncle 
Nace  has  reserved.  Uncle  Nace  is  a sly  old  coon,  and  deter- 
mined to  test  the  genuineness  of  his  future  son-in-law’s  af- 
fections, so  the  other  night,  as  they  were  smoking  their  pipes, 
he  said ; 

“ Mr.  Crow,  I has  been  cogitatin’  oher  matters  and  things, 
and  I has  come  to  de  ’elusion  not  to  donate  Matilday  dat  ar 
house  an’  lot  on  Austin  Avenue,  for  de  reason — ” 

Mr.  Crow  sprang  to  his  feet  in  a fine  rage.  He  pulled 
down  his  vest,  and  slinging  his  stovepipe  hat  on  the  side  of 
his  head,  said : 

“In  dat  case,  our  future  relations  done  cease  to  exist, 
from  dis  moment,  sah.” 

“ But  let  us  talk,  Mr.  Crow.  I was  going  to  say — ” 

“ O,  go  hire  a hall,  and  invite  yer  friends  to  attend  1”  ex- 
claimed Crow,  insolently. 

“ All  right,  Mr.  Crow.  Our  future  relations  has  done 
cease  ter  exist ; but  I only  wanted  ter  let  yer  know  dat  de 
reason  I objects  ter  Matildy  habin’  dat  house  on  her  weddin’ 
day  is  because  it  am  too  small,  so  I am  gwine  ter  give  her 
dat  two-story  cottage  on  Pecen  street,  which  am  wuff  twice 
as  much.” 

Jim  tried  to  explain  his  position  on  the  University  ques- 
tion, so  to  speak,  but  Uncle  Nace  solemnly  lifted  up  a boot 
the  size  of  a ham,  and  pointed  to  the  gate,  so  James  took  the 
hint,  and  refused  to  linger. — Texas  Siftings. 


A Lady  Present. — Yesterday  morning  a couple  of  farm- 
ers, whose  wagons,  filled  with  vegetables,  stood  on  the  market, 
got  into  a dispute  about  some  trifle,  and  they  were  using 
some  very  strong  language  just  as  an  old  woman  with  a 
basket  come  along.  Khe  halted  and  listened  for  a moment, 
and  then,  giving  one  of  the  disputants  an  energetic  thump 
over  the  head  with  her  basket,  called  out : 

“ Give  your  jaw  a rest,  you  brute  you — there’s  a lady 
present  1” 

His  jaw  rested. 


CORRESPONDENTS’  COLUMN, 

Ed.  Family  Circle, — Immediately  on  receipt  of  the  June 
number  of  the  “ Circle  ” we  tried  Lillie's  way  of  frosting  glass 
and  were  well  pleased  with  the  result.  It  was  just  what  we 
required.  1 hope  she  will  be  as  well  satisfied  with  “Anna’s” 
method  of  using  hair  combings.  I have  not  had  time  to  try 
it  yet. 

I would  receive  some  information  about  the  cactus.  The 
different  kinds,  the  care  they  need,  and  when  they  usually 
blossom  ; also,  if  Verbenas  can  be  grown  from  a cutting. 

Will  some  one  who  knows  please  tell  how  to  make  an 
antograph  pillow.  Kate. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Daniel  Gray. 

If  ever  I shall  win  the  home  in  heaven 
For  whose  sweet  rest  I humbly  hope  and  pray, 

In  the  great  company  of  the  forgiven 
I shall  be  sure  to  find  old  Daniel  Gray. 

I knew  him  well ; in  truth,  few  knew  him  better ; 

For  my  young  eyes  oft  read  for  him  the  Word, 
And  saw  how  meekly  from  the  crystal  letter 
He  drank  the  life  of  his  beloved  Lord. 

Old  Daniel  Gray  was  not  a man  who  lifted 
On  ready  words  his  freight  of  gratitude, 

Nor  was  he  called  among  the  gifted 
In  the  prayer  meetings  of  his  neighborhood. 

He  had  a few  old-fashioned  words  and  phrases, 
Linked  in  with  sacred  texts  and  Sunday  rhymes ; 
And  I suppose  that  in  his  prayers  and  graces 
I’ve  heard  them  all  at  least  a thousand  times. 

I see  him  now — his  form,  his  face,  his  niotions, 

His  homespun  habit,  and  his  silver  haii — 

And  hear  the  language  of  his  trite  devotions. 

Rising  behind  the  straight-backed  kitchen  chair. 

I can  remember  how  the  sentence  sounded — 

“ Help  us,  oh  Lord,  to  pray  and  not  to  faint  1” 

And  how  the  “ conquering  and  to  conquer  ” rounded 
The  loftier  aspiration  of  the  saint. 

He  had  some  notions  that  did  not  improve  him. 

He  never  kissed  his  children — so  they  say  ; 

And  finest  scenes  of  rarest  flowers  would  move  him 
Less  than  a horse-shoe  picked  up  in  the  way. 

He  had  a hearty  hatred  of  oppression. 

And  righteous  word  for  sin  of  every  kind  ; 

Alas  ! that  the  trangressor  and  transgression 
Were  linked  so  closely  in  his  honest  mind ! 

He  could  see  naught  but  vanity  in  beauty. 

And  naught  but  weakness  in  a fond  caress. 

And  pitied  men  whose  views  of  Christian  duty 
Allowed  indulgence  in  such  foolishness. 

Yet  there  were  love  and  tenderness  within  him  ; 

And  I am  told  that  when  his  Charley  died. 

Nor  nature’s  need  nor  gentle  words  could  win  him 
From  his  fond  vigils  at  the  sleeper’s  side. 

And  when  they  came  to  bury  little  Charley, 

They  found  fresh  dew  drops  sprinkled  in  his  hair, 
And  on  his  breast  a rosebud  gathered  early. 

And  guessed,  but  did  not  know  who  placed  it  there. 

Honest  and  faithful,  constant  in  his  calling. 

Strictly  attendant  on  the  means  of  grace. 

Instant  n prayer,  and  fearful  most  of  falling. 

Old  Daniel  Gray  was  always  in  his  place. 

A practical  old  man  and  yet  a dreamer. 

He  thought  that  in  some  strange,  unlooked-for  way 
His  mighty  friend  in  heaven,  the  great  Redeemer, 
Would  honor  him  with  wealth  some  golden  day. 

This  dream  he  carried  in  a hopeful  spirit 
Until  in  death  his  patient  eye  grew  aim. 

And  his  Redeemer  called  him  to  inherit 

The  heaven  of  wealth  long  garnered  up  for  him. 

So,  if  I ever  win  the  home  in  heaven 

For  whose  sweet  rest  I humbly  hope  and  pray. 

In  the  great  company  of  the  forgiven 
I shall  be  sure  to  find  old  Daniel  Gray. 

— Dr.  J.  Q.  Holland. 
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Curfew  Bells. 

Many  have  heard  of  the  “ curfew  hell,”  hut  not  all  know 
its  origin.  Its  history  in  England  runs  back  to  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  ordered  a hell  to  be  rung  about 
sundown  in  summer,  and  at  eight  o clock  in  the  evening  in 
winter,  at  which  time  fire  and  lights  were  to  be  put  out, 
and  the  people  to  remain  within  doors,  and  penalties  were 
imposed  upon  those  who  neglected  or  refused  to  comply  with 
the  law.  This  was  called  the  “ curfew,”  a word  derived  from 
the  French  couvre-feu — cover-fire — and  so  the  appropriateness 
of  the  name  is  readily  seen.  The  old  king  has  been  generally 
charged  with  instituting  this  custom  in  order  to  impress  upon 
his  subjects  a sense  of  their  abject  condition  ; but,  as  the 
« curfew  bell  ” was  rung  in  France  long  before  William’s 
time,  as  a safeguard  against  fires,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
brought  the  custom  with  him  into  England  from  the  contin- 
ent, and  that  he  has  been  slandered  as  to  his  motives.  At 
any  rate,  he  has  sins  enough  to  answer  for  without  this.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  “ bell-men  ” were  added  to  the  night- 
watch  in  London.  They  went  through  the  streets  ringing 
their  bells  and  crying,  “ Take  care  of  fire  and  candle ; be  kind 
to  the  poor  and  pray  for  the  dead.”  It  was  the  bell-man's 
duty  also  to  bless  the  sleepers  as  he  passed  their  doors.  In 
“ II  Penseroso”  Milton  refers  to  this  custom  : 

“ The  bellman’s  drowsy  charm, 

To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm'.” 

Poets  have  often  refeired  to  the  “curfew,”  or  cover-fire, 
bell.  Gray  begins  his  beautiful  “Elegy”  with 

“ The  ourfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day.” 

Longfellow,  too,  has  a pretty  little  poem  telling  the  story  of 
this  bell  with  charming  simpliciiy  : 

“Solemnly,  mournfully, 

Dealing  its  dole. 

The  curfew  bell 
Is  beginning  to  toll. 

Cover  the  embers, 

I (Put  out  the  lieht; 

Toil  comes  in  the  morning, 

And  rest  with  the  night. 

Dark  grow  the  windows, 

And  quenched  is  the  fire ; 

Sound  fades  into  silence. 

All  footsteps  retire. 

No  voice  in  the  chambers, 

No  sound  in  the  hall 

Sleep  anu  oblivion 
Reign  over  all.” 

King  William  died,  and  the  original  obligations  of  the 
curfew  were  at  last  removed  about  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  in 
1100  ; but  the  custom  of  ringing  an  evening  bell  is  still  kept 
up  in  England,  with  variations  as  to  the  hour.  “ The  nine 
o’clock  bell,” — familiar  to  most  New  England  people — 
•which  sends  so  many  young  people  home  and  to  bed,  and 
which  in  the  early  history  of  our  country  was  almost  as 
rigidly  obeyed  by  all,  both  old  and  young,  as  the  old  “cur- 
few,’’ traces  its  origin  directly  to  the  cover  fire-bell.  In  Long- 
fellow’s “Evangeline”  the  custom  is  well  described: 

“ Anon  the  bell  from  the  belfry 

Bang  out  the  hour  of  nine — the  village  curfew — and  slraightivay 
Rose  the  guests  and  departed  ; and  silence  reigned  in  the  household.” 

But  now  the  customs  have  changed ; and  though  the  bell 
still  rings  out  on  the  evening  air,  in  country  village,  and  city 
street,  it  has  lost  its  power,  save  as  a tell-tale  of  passing 
time.  Let  the  old  bells  ring  on ; we  love  their  sound,  or,  in 
the  words  of  Moore — 

“ Those  evening  bells  1 tho.=e  evening  bells  1 
How  many  a tale  their  music  tells. 

Of  youth  and  home,  and  that  sweet  time 
’When  last  I heard  their  soothing  chime  I” 

^Samuel  Burnham. 


A poor  young  man  remarks  that  the  only  advice  he  gets 
rom  capitalists  is  “ to  live  within  his  income,”  whereas  the 
difficulty  he  experiences  is  to  live  without  an  income. 


“DON’T  TELIi  MOTHER.” 

BY  MRS.  H.  W.  BEECHER. 

Not  long  since  we  passed  two  little  girls,  perhaps  eight 
or  nine  years  old.  There  arms  were  thrown  around  each 
other  in  simple,  loving,  unaffected  manner  that  quite  en- 
chanted us.  But  the  first  words  we  heard  them  utter  dis- 
pelled the  charm  and  left  a very  painful  impression. 

“ I’ll  tell  you  something  that  I am  going  to  do.  May,  if 
you  will  promise  not  to  tell  mother  a word  about  it.” 

If  at  that  early  age  boys  or  girls  begin  to  have  secrets 
from  their  parents,  especially  from  the  mother,  it  does  not 
require  a prophet’s  skill  to  form  a tolerably  correct  judgement 
of  what  the  character  will  be,  and  the  results  springing  from 
such  tendencies  when  they  arrive  at  muture  age.  A dispo- 
sition to  deceive  is  bad  enough,  but  when  a child  arranges  to 
conceal  her  actions  from  her  mother  the  outlook  is  sad  indeed. 

Whatever  may  he  taught  or  believed  about  natural 
depravity  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  imagine  that  a little 
child  naturally  inclines  to  conceal  its  actions  from  the 
mother,  who  for  the  few  earliest  years  at  least  must,  almost 
of  necessity,  be  with  it  more  than  any  other  one.  In  such 
cases  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  parents  must  be 
held,  in  part,  accountable.  Over-strictness  in  governing 
children  too  often  proves  a temptation  to  deceive  and  conceal. 
When  a child  first  understands  that  it  is  under  surveillance 
and  all  its  acts  criticised  or  censured  it  becomes  uncomfort- 
able, and  soon  feels  frightened,  and  seeks  to  escape  from  the 
thraldom  by  prevarication  or  deceit.  To  deny,  conceal,  in- 
vent or  give  an  excuse  that  to  a youthful  mind  appears 
plausible,  if  not  unanswerable,  opens  in  their  childish  judg- 
ment the  readiest  way  of  escape  from  blame  or  punishment. 
Let  any  one  enter  on  that  way  and  concealment,  deceit  and 
excuses  become  easy.  It  will  not  be  long  before  this  course 
will  be  taken  not  merely  to  avoid  punishment  or  reproof  but 
to  secure  some  pleasure  known  to  have  been  forbidden. 

Young  parents  often  enter  upon  their  new  duties  with 
very  high  ideas.  They  have  theories  which,  if  strictly  fol- 
lowed out,  will  place  their  nonpareil  far  above  all  other 
babies  and  bring  it  into  maturity  a bright  and  shining  light, 
only  a little  lower  than  the  angels.  And  in  its  rare  develop- 
ment it  is  expected  that  the  parents’  theory  will  be  glorified. 
It  is  vain  for  parents  who  have  had  several  experiences  and 
many  new  theories  to  try  to  convince  the  young  matrons 
that  there  never  was  a mode  of  training  children  that  would 
be  suitable  for  all  dispositions,  or  that  fully  realized  the 
bright  expectations  with  which  they  first  tried  to  bring  them 
into  daily  practice. 

Some  begin  with  the  idea  that  implicit,  unquestioning, 
instantaneous  obedience  must  be  insisted  on,  and  any  hesita- 
tion or  deviation  must  be  met  at  once  by  severe  punishment 
Children  brought  up  under  such  a system  are  the  ones  most 
likely  to  deceive  and  conceal.  Those  pa  ents  who  are  thor- 
oughly good  and  act  in  the  most  conscientious  manner,  in 
their  hearts  believing  that  their  theory,  “though  for  the 
present  not  joyous  but  grevious,’’  will  in  the  end  work  out 
the  possible  fruits  of  righteousness,  are  the  ones  who  in 
riper  years,  taught  by  that  rough  schoolmaster,  experience, 
greatly  modify  if  not  entirely  change  their  mode  of  bringing 
up  their  children.  Indeed,  finding  that  strict  discipline  and 
rigorous  oversight  have  not  entirely  perfected  their  first 
children  they  are  in  great  danger  of  swinging  clear  over  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  do  the  last  children  as  much  or  more 
harm,  by  being  too  lenient  and  indulgent,  as  their  first 
received  by  needless  severity. 

Whatever  mode  of  training  children  may  be  adopted, 
that  is  best  which  is  so  modified  as  to  teach  all,  particularly 
the  girls,  that  the  mother  is  the  sagest  and  wisest  confidante. 
Children  will  make  mistakes,  but  no  great  harm  wilt  follow 
if  they  have  no  secrets  from  their  mother  ; and  they  will  not 
be  tempted  to  hide  a blunder  if  they  know  she  will  not  re- 
buke sharply  but  with  loving  kindness.  A girl  will  not  do 
an\ thing  very  wrong  who  has  no  secrets  from  her  mother. 
Every  girl  stands  on  slippery,  unsafe  ground  the  moment 
she  thinks  or  says  “ Don’t  tell  mother.”  The  fewer  secrets 
girls  or  boys  have  the  safer  they  are.  If  there  should  be  a 
few  which  may  seem  important  and  unavoidable  let  the 
child  test  the  real  necessity  of  encumbering  herself  with 
them  by  taking  the  mother  in  partnership.  No  companion- 
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ship  should  be  tolerated,  no  letter  written,  that  she  may  not 
know  of. 

Secrets,  mysteries,  are  bad  things  for  any  one,  hoy  or  girl, 
man  or  woman,  but  much  worse  for  a girl  or  woman.  We 
wish  we  could  show  the  young  how  much  of  unrest,  trouble 
and  wrong  has  come  through  these  small  mysteries  and 
secrets  that  many  young  girls  take  delight  in,  but  we  close 
with  this  one  item  of  auvice  for  children  of  both  sexes. 

Hide  nothing  from  your  mother.  Do  nothing  that  you 
would  be  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  have  your  father  know. 
If  you  have  done  wrong  don’t  wait  for  them  to  learn  it  from 
others.  Go  to  them  and  own  it,  trusting  that  their  love  will 
enable  you  to  right  it.  If  you  have  made  a mistake  look 
into  thtir  eyes  with  loving  boldness  and  tell  them  yourself. 
Prevent  others  from  telling  your  parents  tales  of  you  by 
taking  the  whole  matter  to  them,  your  best  friends  and  ad- 
visers, your  own  self. — Christian  Union. 


‘‘Too  Good  to  Spoil.” 

The  distinction  between  economy  and  meanness  is  over- 
ooked  by  some  people.  They  need  a rap  on  the  knuckles  to 
call  their  attention  to  it.  Such  a rap  was  administered  years 
ago  to  an  ironsmith  of  Newburyport.  In  those  days,  that 
now  restful  town  was  an  important  commercial  port.  Many 
ships  were  built  there,  whose  iron  work  was  done  at  some 
large  smithy,  of  which  there  were  several  in  the  town. 

One  of  these  was  owned  and  superintended  by  a Mr. 
Gordon,  who  prided  himself  on  the  economical  style  of  his 
household.  His  workmen  hoarded  with  him,  and  they 
thought  the  master’s  table  meanly  rather  than  economically 
furnished.  One  day  at  dinner  a large  cheese  was  placed  on 
the  table  ; everybody  in  tho^’e  days  thought  cheese  an  aid  to 
digest’ou. 

After  the  men  had  all  eaten  meat,  Mr.  Gordon,  taking  a 
knife  and  turning  the  cheese  over,  exclaimed  ; “This  is  a 
good  cheese  1 a pretty  cheese  1 too  good  to  spoil !”  Laying 
down  his  knife,  he  rose,  saying  : “ Come,  men,  let’s  get  to 

work.”  They  went,  vowing  they  would  give  him  a lesson 
that  he  would  not  forget. 

That  afternoon  a large  anchor  was  to  be  forged.  The  fire 
burned  brightly,  the  iron  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  and  at  last 
the  master  exclaimed : 

“That’s  a good  heat?” 

“ A good  heatl”  responded  the  men. 

“ A grand  heat  ?”  reiterated  the  master. 

“ A grand  heat  I”  answered  the  men. 

“ Then  why  don’t  you  strike  ?”  shouted  the  master,  ex- 
citedly. 

“ It  is  a good  heat !”  soliloquized  the  foreman. 

^‘Yes,  yes!  strike,  strike,  I tell  ye!”  he  shouted,  in  an 
authoritative  tone. 

“ Don’t  you  think  it  is  too  good  a heat  to  spoil  ?”  quietly 
asked  the  foreman,  while  every  man  stood  leaning  on  his 
sledge-hammer. 

The  master  saw  the  point,  and  ordered  the  cheese  to  be 
brought  into  the  smithy,  and  a loat  of  brown  bread.  The 
luncheon  was  eaten  and  then  the  anchor  was  forged. 


A Romance  of  a Pretty  Foot. — I don’t  know  that  there 
is  anything  in  the  world  that  is  so  well  calculated  to  excite 
envy  as  a pretty  foot,  and  when  a person  can  boast  of  such  a 
possession,  he  or  she  is  ve:y  apt,  if  poverty  doesn’t  stand  in 
the  way,  to  make  the  most  of  it.  A pretty  foot  is  a fortune 
to  a woman.  Last  year  I made  a pair  of  shoes  for  a lady  who 
had  as  pretty  feet  as  were  ever  fashioned.  It  was  a pleasure 
for  me  to  make  the  shoes,  and  when  they  were  finished  I put 
them  in  the  show-window  in  a very  conspicuous  place,  where 
I could  view  them  at  my  leisure.  Pretty  soon  a nicely-dressed 
gentleman  stopped  and  began  looking  at  them  very  atten- 
tively. Presently  he  entered  the  store  and  inquired  if  they 
were  for  sale.  I told  him  no — that  they  were  made  for  one 
of  my  customers.  He  looked  surprised,  and  asked  the  lady’s 
name.  I would  not  give  him  this  much  satisfaction,  but  told 
him  where  she  lived,  however.  I was  considerably  surprised 
to  learn  afterwards  that  he  was  calling  at  the  bouse,  and 
more  surprised  still  when  the  lady,  accompanied  by  the 
gentleman,  called  at  the  store  three  months  later.  She  call- 
ed him  “dear”  then,  so  I guess  they  were  married. — PhiU 
adelphia  Times. 


How  to  Bring  up  a Boy. 

“If  I had  a boy  to  bring  up  I wouldn’t  bring  him  up 
too  softly,”  began  brother  Gardener,  as  Samuel  Shin  finally 
quit  poking  the  fire.  “ Ebery  day  of  my  life  I meet  men 
who  were  brung  up  softly.  As  boys  dey  were  kissed  an’  pet- 
ted and  stuffed  with  sweet  cake  ‘an’  cried  ober.  As  young 
men  dey  had  nuffn’  to  do  but  spend  money,  dress  like  mon- 
keys, loaf  on  de  streets,  and  look  down  at  honest  labor.  As 
men  dey  am  a failure.  People  who  doan’  hate  ’em  avoid  ’em, 
feel  to  pity  ’em,  an  dat’s  just  as  had.  When  I see  a man 
whom  everybody  dislikes,  I realize  dat  he  was  brung  up  on 
de  goody-good  plan  as  a boy. 

“ If  I had  a boy  I’d  rub  him  agin  de  world.  I'd  put  re- 
sponsibility on  his  shoulders.  If  he  got  sugar,  he’d  aim  it. 
If  he  got  time  for  loafin’  it  would  be  only  arter  his  work  was 
done.  If  he  was  ugly  obstinate,  I’d  tan  it  outer  him  instead 
of  buying  him  off.  If  you  want  to  make  a selfish  man,  humor 
de  whims  of  a boy.  If  you  want  to  make  a coward  of  him, 
forbid  your  hoy  to  defend  his  rights.  I’d  teach  my  boy  dat 
all  hoys  had  rights,  an’  dat  while  he  had  no  business  to 
trample  on  de  rights  of  odder  boys,  no  boy  had  the  privilege 
of  takin’  him  by  de  nose.  Las’  night  an  old  man  libin’  up  my 
way  was  turned  out  doors  by  his  boy.  He  has  been  tryin’  de 
goody-good  plan  on  dat  youth  for  de  las’  twenty  years,  and 
dis  am  de  legitimate  result.  He  didn’t  want  him  to  work, 
kase  work  is  hard.  He  did’nt  want  him  to  dress  plain  fur 
fear  people  would  look  down  on  him.  De  boy  am  to-day  a 
loafer,  neither  grateful  fur  what  has  been  done  in  de  pas’  nor 
carin’  what  happens  in  de  fucher.  Ten  y’ars  ago  he  was  cried 
ober,  run  arter,  an’  coaxed  an’  bought  off,  an’  his  mubber  libed 
to  see  him  a loafer  an’  his  fader  has  found  him  an  ingrate.”— 

Detroit  Free  Press.  

Nelson. 

It  was  at  Yarmouth  ihat  Nelson  landed  on  his  return 
from  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Yarmouth  that  he  em- 
barked, in  1801,  for  the  Baltic.  The  battle  off  Copenhagen 
was  one  of  the  most  arduous  of  those  won  by  Nelson,  from 
the  difficulties  of  the  ground— a large  shoal  lying  close  to  the 
ships — and  from  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the  Danes, 
who  were  subdued  with  less  relish  and  more  trouble  than  the 
French.  No  timely  nego.  ia  ion  averted  the  lavish  bloodshed 
of  that  Good  Friday  eve;  it  was  left  to  Nelson  to  crush  the 
united  scheme  of  Russia,  Sweden  and  Denmark  against  the 
naval  rights  of  England.  He  won  the  victory  in  disobedience 
to  orders.  When  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  who  commanded  the 
fleet,  signalled  to  him  to  stop  the  action  (to  save  Nelson,  as 
he  thought,  the  disgrace  of  inevitable  defeat),  Nelson’s  remark 
was,  “I  have  only  one  eye,  so  I have  a right  to  be  blind 

sometimes.  1 can’t  see  the  signal. the  signal.  Keep 

mine  flying  for  closer  battle.” 


Taking  off  the  Shoes. 

In  Syria  people  never  take  off  their  caps  or  turbans  when 
entering  a house  or  visiting  a friend,  but  they  always  leave 
their  shoes  at  the  door.  The  reason  is,  their  floors  are  covered 
with  clean  mats  and  rugs,  and  in  Moslem  houses  the  men 
kneel  on  the  rugs  to  pray,  and  press  their  foreheads  on  the 
floor ; so  that  it  would  not  be  decent  or  respectable  to  walk 
in  with  dirty  shoes,  and  soil  the  sijada  on  which  they  kneel 
to  pray.  They  have  no  foot-mats  or  scrapers,  and  it  is  much 
simpler  and  cheaper  to  leave  the  shoes,  dirt  and  all,  at  the 
door. 

It  is  very  curicus  to  go  into  the  Syrian  school-houses  and 
see  the  piles  of  shoes  at  the  door.  They  are  new,  bright  red 
shoes,  and  old  tattered  shoes,  and  kob-kobs,  and  black  shoes, 
and  sometimes  yellow  shoes.  The  kob-kobs  are  wooden 
clogs,  made  to  raise  the  feet  out  of  the  mud  and  water,  having 
a little  strap  over  the  toe  to  keep  it  on  the  foot.  You  will 
often  see  little  boys  and  girls  running  down  steps  and  paved 
streets  on  those  dangerous  kob-kobs.  Sometimes  they  slip, 
then  down  they  go  on  their  noses,  kob-kobs  fly  off,  and  go 
rattling  over  the  stones,  and  little  Ali,  or  Yuesi,  or  whatever 
his  name  is,  begins  to  shout,  “ Ya  imme  1 Yo  imme  !”  (O, 

my  mother!)  and  cries,  just  like  the  other  children  in  other 
countries.  But  the  funniest  part  is  to  see  the  boys  when  they 
come  out  of  school  and  try  to  find  their  shoes.  There  will  be 
fifty  boys,  and,  of  course,  a hundred  shoes  all  mixed  tog-ether 
in  one  pile.  When  school  is  out,  the  boys  make  a rush  for 
the  door.  Then  comes  the  tug  of  war. 
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Sunlight  and  Starlight. 

God  sets  some  souls  in  shade,  alone ; 

They  have  no  daylight  of  their  own  ; 

Only  in  the  lives  of  happier  ones 
They  see  the  shine  of  distant  suns. 

God  knows.  Content  thee  with  thy  night, 

Thy  greater  heaven  hath  grander  light. 

To-day  is  close  ; the  hours  are  small, 

Thou  sit’st  afar,  and  hast  them  all. 

Lose  the  less  joy  that  doth  but  blind, 

Eeach  forth  a larger  bliss  to  find ; 

To-day  is  brief ; the  inclusive  spheres 
Rain  raptures  ot  a thousand  years. 

— A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

‘ Does  it  Pay  9” 

A great  many  things  evidently  don't  pay.  A good  many 
others  as  evidently  do.  But  there  are  different  kinds  of  pay- 
ing, and  still  more  different  opinions  as  to  what  “ paying  ” 
really  means.  'When  one  gives  little  an  i gets  much,  he 
flatters  himself  he  has  a paying  thing  in  hand.  When  one 
gives  much  and  gets  more  he  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 
But  the  little  or  the  much  may  be  only  money,  or  something 
which  money  can  purchase  or  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged. 
If  things  are  on  the  right-  side  of  the  ledger  as  far  as  these 
are  concerned,  very  many  have  no  doubt  about  it  being  all 
O.  K.  Yet  how  often  a great  deal  more  has  been  given  which 
may  be  never  considered  at  all ! Besides  so  much  cash,  this 
one  had  to  put  in  a goodly  allowance  of  lies.  He  humbug- 
ged. He  pulled  the  wool  over  his  neighbor’s  eyes.  He  took 
advantage  ot  ignorance.  He  appealed  to  Heaven.  He  flat- 
tered. He  favoured.  He  suppressed  the  facts.  He  exagger- 
ated that.  And  he  gained  his  purpose.  He  made  a very  good 
spec,  and  Master  Greenhorn  had  to  grin  and  bear  it.  Did  it 
pay  ? He  thinks  so.  He  hugs  himself  at  every  remembrance 
of  his  dexterity.  He  tells  gleefully  of  what  really  proclaims 
his  dishonor.  Let  him  wait  a while,  and  he  may  discover 
hat  the  spec  is  a poor  one  after  all.  He  has  given  far  more 
than  he  received  back  again.  He  has  sacrificed  his  honour. 
He  has  debauched  his  conscience.  He  has  parted  company 
with  self-respect.  He  has  to  say  sometimes  to  himself, 

“ Now  I’m  afraid  I am  a rogue  ’ 

It  is  possible  that  the  thief  thinks  his  occupation  pays. 
Even  the  poor,  vulgar,  ordinary  pilferer  seems  to  delude  him- 
self with  the  idea  that  it  is  grand  to  get  possession  of  that 
for  which  he  has  not  labored,  and  for  which  he  gives  no 
equivalent.  And  the  pilferer,  in  the  extraordinary  sense, 
seems  to  have  exactly  the  same  idea.  Are  there  no  thieves 
in  Ontario  who  hold  their  heads  high  as  honest  and  honor- 
able men?  Of  course  there  are.  Plenty  of  them.  In  what 
respect  are  they  worse  than  the  truck  that  go  before  the 
Cadi  ? They  took  more.  That  is  about  all.  How  many 
made  their  money  by  smuggling?  How  many  by  adultera- 
tion ? How  many  by  defrauding  their  creditors  ? How 
many  by  exorbitant  charges?  How  many  by  simple  prosaic 
stealing  ? How  many  by  the  dirtiest  of  dirty  work  ? How 
many  in  the  meanest  of  all  mean  ways?  And  what  do  they 
think  to-day  of  themselves  and  their  success?  Perhaps  a 
great  deal.  Perhaps  not.  Has  it  all  “past?’’  We  more 
than  doubt  if  it  has.  Is  there  superstition  in  saying  that  the 
curse  of  Heaven  rests  upon  riches  gotten  by  lying  lips,  and 
that  fraud  and  falsehood  never  in  the  long  run  pay  ? Perhaps. 
Yet  we  hold  it  all  the  same.  Longfellow’s  “mills”  and  their 
“ grinding  ” have  been  quoted  too  often  to  need  any  repetition 
here.  But  what  is  said  about  them  is  true  all  the  same. 
They  do  grind  very  small,  though  they  may  go  very  deliber- 
ately about  it.  Nobody  is  so  shortsighted  as  the  greedy  un- 
scrupulous man.  His  best  laid  plans  are  but  folly.  His 
greatest  success  is  a delusion.  His  triumph  is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  his  defeat.  His  highest  exultation  is  only  to  a 
deeper  fall.  And  then  the  misery  is  that  in  a great  number 
of  cases  the  man  “ could  have  it  done  better,”  even  in  his 
own  sense,,  it  he  had  only  kept  to  honesty  and  uprightness. 
There  is  not  a thief  or  burglar  in  the  country  who  does  not 
show  an  amount  of  energy  and  intelligence,  which  devoted 
to  honorable  enterprise  would  have  secured  to  him  even  far 
more^  money,  in  a jespectable  way,  than  he  has  ever  been 


able  to  secure  after  his  own  fashion.  There  is  no  use  in 
sa>ing  that  he  could  not  help  it.  He  could.  But  he  would 
not.  And  there  be  is.  A gaol  bird  and  an  outcast,  simply 
because  he  thought  the  way  of  trangressors  was  vei)'  pleasant, 
though  he  has  found  it  at  the  last,  and  all  the  way  through, 
tremendously  hard.  Pay!  Of  course  you  pay,  and  veiy 
smartly  too,  you  foolish,  idle,  good-for-nothing.  Did  you 
think  you  were  going  to  draw  bills  on  the  future  and  find 
them  unprotested  at  the  last ! You  are  an  awful  simpleton 
if  you  did.  Not  quite  on  the  square,  do  you  say,  with  a 
laugh  ? Well,  well.  Look  out  for  squalls.  What  is  not  on 
the  square  will  not  stand,  as  very  many  have  found  to  their 
cost — as  many  more  will. 


A Perfect  Cup  of  Coffee. 

Coffee  is  the  final  issue  of  Eastern  hospitality — the  climax 
of  the  visit.  One  recognizes,  on  entering,  the  sound  of  the 
mortar ; for  in  eveiy  properly  regulated  household  in  the 
East  the  coffee  is  not  ground,  but  pounded  to  an  impalpable 
powder,  having  been  roasted  that  morning,  each  day  its  pro- 
vision, and  pounded  the  moment  it  is  needed.  And  no  one 
who  has  not  drunk  it  there  can  presume  to  judge  of  the  bever- 
age. In  England  we  roast  it  till  it  is  black,  grind  it  as  we 
would  cattle  food,  boiling  it  like  malt  for  beer,  and  we  drink 
the  bitter  and  unaromatic  fluid  which  rem  :ius  and  say  we  have 
taken  our  coffee.  The  Eastern  coffee-drinker  knows  all  the 
grades  of  the  berry  and  preparation  as  a silk  merchant  knows 
the  quality  of  silk  ; the  coffejee  knows  that  to  roast  it  a shade 
beyond  the  point  where  it  breaks  crisply  under  the  pestle  is 
to  spoil  it,  and  when  the  slow  pulverising  is  done,  each  mea  - 
sure goes  into  its  little  copper  ibrik,  receives  its  dose  of  boil- 
ing water,  just  one  of  the  tiny  cup’s  full  rests  an  instant  on 
the  coals  to  restore  the  heat  lost  in  the  ibrik,  and  is  poured 
into  the  egg  shell  cup,  and  so  it  came  to  us,  each  cup  in  a 
gold  enamelled  holder.  The  rule  in  these  lands  seems  to  be 
that  few  things  are  not  worth  doing  well,  and  there  is  no  waste 
of  life  or  material  by  over-haste. — Fall  Mall  Gazette. 


A lawyer  in  Central  New  York  gives  the  following  account 
of  one  of  his  first  cases : “ My  client  sued  a neighbor  for  the 
alleged  killing  of  a favorite  dog.  The  proof  consisted  in  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  the  animal,  and  the  possession 
of  a dog’s  skiu  by  the  defendant,  which,  after  considerable 
argument,  was  brought  into  court  in  evidence.  It  was  marked 
in  a singular  manner,  and  was  positively  identified,  with 
many  tears,  by  the  plaintiff's  wile  and  daughter  as  the  un- 
doubted integument  of  the  deceased  Bose.  In  summing  up 
to  the  jury,  I was  in  the  midst  of  a highly  colored  picture  of 
the  deceased,  and  of  the  love  of  the  children’s  four-footed 
friend,  when  I was  interrupted  by  a slight  disturbance  in  the 
crowd  near  the  door  of  the  little  school-ho.use  which  served 
as  court-house.  Looking  around,  I saw  my  client’s  youngest 
son,  a tow-headed  urchin  of  twelve,  coming  forward  with  a 
dog  whose  skin  was  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  one  put  in ' 
evidence.  The  dog  wagged  his  tail  with  a good-natured  com- 
posure, and  the  boy  cried,  in  his  childish  treble,  “ Paw,  Bose 
has  come  home.”  I gathered  up  my  law-books  and  retreated, 
and  I have  never  had  perfect  confidence  in  circumstantial 
evidence  since.  

A Tramp’s  Fate. — A tramp  and  his  companions,  camping 
out.near  Steubenville,  Ohio,  a year  since,  fell  in  with  a neigh- 
boring farmer  and  his  wife,  an  Englishwoman,  who,  discover- 
ing that  one  of  them  was  her  own  countryman,  took  them 
all  home  and  gave  them  a ravishing  meal.  The  husband 
finally  induced  the  Englishman  to  abandon  his  rough  life 
and  stay  with  them.  His  wife’s  sister,  a widow,  shortly  alter 
coming  out  from  England,  fell  in  love  with  the  reformed 
tramp  and  at  length  married  him.  One  day  he  received  a 
letter  from  England  in  answer  to  one  ot  his  own,  informing 
him  that  his  father  had  been  dead  two  years  and  left  him  a 
fortune  of  £10,000.  He  then  disclosed  his  identity  to  his 
wife  and  his  friends.  He  was  the  son  of  a superintendent  of 
a public  library  in  England,  and  having  in  consequence  of 
his  fast  life  there,  quarreled  with  his  father,  came  to  this 
country  where  he  spent,  among  dissolute  companions,  the 
money  with  which  his  father  supplied  him  until  his  patience 
was  exhausted.  For  five  years  he  led  a tramp’s  life  until  he 
was  at  last  provided  with  a home,  a wife,  a fortune,  and,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  a reformed  and  sensible  mind. 
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Sharp  Practice, 

There  is  a good  deal  of  talk  about  the  smartness  of  Yan- 
kees, but  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  they  manage  to  turn 
out  some  very  shrewd  rascals.  How  is  this  for  a case  of 
sharp  practice  ? “A  certain  Hungarian  Countess,  well-known 
for  her  riches  and  beauty  (the  same  spirited  lady  who  last 
year  seconded  her  brother  in  a duel),  graced  with  her  pres- 
ence the  performance  at  the  Aresa,  or  summer  theatre.  On 
one  of  her  fair  fingers  my  lady  wore  two  splendid  diamond 
rings  e.vactly  like  each  other.  During  an  entr'acte  there 
presented  himself  in  herbo.v  a big  fellow  in  grotesque  livery 
— si.x  feet  of  the  finest  flunkey  imaginable.  Quoth  he,  in  the 
finest  Hungarian,  ‘ My  mistress.  Princess  P.,  has  sent  to  beg 
of  your  ladyship  the  loan  of  one  of  your  rings  for  five  min- 
utes. Her  Highness  has  observed  them  from  her  box  oppo- 
site, and  is  very  anxious  to  e.xamine  one  more  closely,  as  she 
wished  to  have  one  made  after  the  pattern.’  Without  an 
instant's  hesitation,  the  Countess  handed  a ring  to  ‘ Jeames,’ 
who  bowed  with  respectful  dignity  and  retired.  The  per- 
formance over,  the  two  great  ladies  met  on  the  staircase,  and 
the  Countess  begged  her  friend  to  keep  the  ring  at  her  con- 
venience. ‘ What  ring  my  dear  ?’  Denouement!  Tableau! 
The  ‘po  vdered  menial’  was  no  flunkey  at  all,  but  a thief; 
and  the  ring  was  gone. 

*•  The  police  were  informed  of  the  impudent  trick.  Jus- 
tice seemed  to  have  overtaken  the  culprit  in  a very  few 
strides,  for  next  morning,  while  still  en  robe  de  chambre,  re- 
ceived a letter  informing  her  that  the  thief  had  been  caught, 
and  the  ring  found  on  his  person.  ‘ Only,’  added  the  note, 

< the  man  stoutly  denies  the  charge,  and  declares  the  ring  to 
be  his  own.  To  clear  up  all  doubts,  please  come  at  once 
to  the  police  station,  or  send  the  duplicate  ring  by  bearer.’ 
To  draw  the  second  ring  from  the  finger  and  intrust  it  joy- 
fully to  the  messenger — a fine  fellow  in  full  police  uniform — 
together  with  a handsome  ‘tip’  for  the  glorious  news,  was 
the  work  of  a moment.  Only  when  my  lady  an  hour  later 
betook  herself  radiant  to  the  station-house  to  recover  her 
jewels,  a slight  mistake  came  to  light.  ‘ Well,  my  rings  ? I 
could  not  come  myself  the  instant  I got  your  letter.  ‘ What 
letter,  madam  ?’  Denouement ! Tableau  Ho.  2 ! The  thief 
g.jt  them  both !”  

There  is  no  power  of  love  so  hard  to  get  and  keep  as  a 
kind  voice.  A kind  hand  is  deaf  and  dumb.  It  may  be  rough 
in  flesh  and  blood,  yet  do  the  work  of  a soft  heart,  and  do  it 
with  a soft  touch.  But  there  is  no  one  thing  that  love  so 
much  needs  as  a sweet  voice  to  tell  what  it  means  and  feels ; 
and  it  is  hard  to  get  and  keep  it  in  the  right  tone.  One 
must  start  in  youth,  and  be  on  the  watch  night  and  day,  at 
work  and  play,  to  get  and  keep  a voice  that  shall  speak  at  all 
times  the  thoughts  of  a kind  heart.  But  this  is  the  time 
when  a sharp  voice  is  most  apt  to  be  got.  You  often  hear 
boys  and  girls  say  words  at  play  with  a quick,  sharp  tone,  as 
if  it  were  the  snap  of  a whip.  When  one  of  them  gets  vexed 
you  wilt  hear  a voice  that  sounds  as  if  it  were  made  up  of  a 
snarl,  a whine,  and  a bark.  Such  a voice  often  speaks  worse 
than  the  heart  feels.  It  shows  more  ill-will  in  the  tone  than 
in  the  words.  It  is  often  in  mirth  that  one  gets  a voice  or  a 
tone  that  is  sharp,  and  sticks  to  him  through  life,  and  stirs 
up  ill-will  and  grief,  and  falls  like  a drop  of  gall  on  the  sweet 
joys  at  home.  Such  as  the.se  get  a sharp  home-voice  for  use, 
and  keep  their  best  voice  for  those'they  meet  elsewhere,  just 
as  they  would  save  their  best  cakes  and  pies  for  guests  and 
all  their  sour  food  for  their  own  board.  I would  say  to  all 
boys  and  girls : “ Use  your  own  guest-voice  at  home.  Watch 
it  day  by  day,  as  a pearl  of  great  price,  for  it  will  be  worth 
more  to  you  in  days  to  come  than  the  best  pearl  hid  in  the 
sea.  A kind  voice  is  a joy  like  a lark’s  song  to  hearth  and 
home.  It  is  to  the  heart  what  light  is  to  the  eye.  It  is  a 
light  that  sings  as  well  as  shines.  Train  it  to  sweet  tones 
now,  and  it  will  keep  in  tune  through  life.” 


A loving  heart  and  a pleasing  countenance  are  commodi- 
ties which  a man  should  never  fail  to  take  home  with  him. 
They  will  best  season  his  food  and  soften  his  pillow.  It  were 
a great  thing  for  a man  that  his  wile  and  child*  en  could  truly 
say  of  him,  “ He  never  bronght  an  angry  or  ill-tempered  word 
across  his  threshold.”  Toe  best  likeness  of  heaven  ever  seen 
on  the  earth  is  a well-conducted,  happy  family. — National 
Record. 


Routing  a Burglar, 

K COURAGEOUS  WOMAN’S  COOL  CONDUCT. 

A little  Eureka  woman,  says  the  Eureka  (Nev.)  Sentinel, 
awoke  the  other  night  to  find  a burglar  prospecting  her  room 
for  valuables.  She  lay  very  quietly  until  he  had  concluded 
his  labors  and  transferred  operations  to  the  adjoining  parlor, 
when  she  quietly  arose,  a,rmed  herself  with  a revolver  which 
her  husband  had  provided  her  with,  and  which  was  snugly 
ensconsed  under  her  pillow,  and  tiptoed  into  his  presence. 
Covering  him  with  the  weapon,  without  a tremor  in  her 
voice,  she  commanded  him  to  disgorge  his  plunder.  There  was 
blood  in  her  eye  and  determination  in  her  voice,  and  the 
bold  burglar  weakened  at  once.  He  deposited  on  the  centre- 
'■able  a bracelet,  a gold  chain,  and  a pair  of  earrings, 
all  that  he  had  managed  to  secure  thus  far,  and  meekly 
listened  to  a spirited  lecture  which  the  lady  delivered  im- 
promptu. She  wound  up  her  address  by  expressing  a regret 
that  her  scanty  toilet  prevented  her  escorting  him  to  the  jail, 
and  ordered  him  out  of  the  house.  He  did  not  stand  upon 
the  order  of  going,  but  went  at  once.  The  brave  little 
woman  then  dressed,  lit  her  lantern,  and  went  to  the  furnace, 
told  her  husband  of  her  adventure,  and  remained  until  day- 
light. 

The  Mazarin  Bible. 

The  oldest  printed  book  in  the  world  is  the  Mazarin  bible. 
It  is  so  called  because  a copy  of  it  was  found  in  the  library  of 
that  celebrated  French  statesman,  Mazarin,  in  Paris,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  was  beautifully  printed  in 
Latin,  and  when  offered  for  sale,  not  a human  beiug,  except 
the  artists,  could  tell  how  the  work  had  been  done.  The 
piinting  was  finished  as  early  as  1455,  and  the  binding  and 
illuminating  were  completed  at  Mentz  in  1456. 

It  was  in  two  volumes,  and  there  were  about  twenty 
copies,  eighteen  of  which  are  still  to  be  found,  ten  being  in 
private  libraries  in  England.  Some  of  these  are  printed  on 
vellum,  a very  fine  kind  of  parchment,  some  on  paper  of 
choice  quality,  with  black  and  tolerably  handsome  letters. 

Of  this  book,  Hallam,  the  historian,  thus  writes  : 

“ In  imagination  we  may  see  this  venerable  and  splendid 
volume  leading  up  the  crowded  myriads  of  its  followers,  and 
imploring,  as  it  were,  a blessing  on  the  new  art  by  dedicating 
its  first  firuits  to  the  service  of  heaven.” 

A copy  of  this  bible  was  sold  a few  years  ago  for  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars. 


Plenty  of  Water. 

Artesian  well  makers  say  that  water  can  be  found  any- 
where, the  question  being  only  one  of  depth.  This  would 
seem  to  be  proved  by  operations  in  the  desert  of  Sahara,  the 
last  place  in  which  one  would  look  for  water.  In  that  desert 
French  engineers  have  sunk  from  75  to  100  wells,  which 
yield  600,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour.  With  this  water  a 
large  space  has  been  brought  under  a high  state  of  cultivation. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  artesian  wells  in  the  United 
States  is  that  of  the  insane  asylum  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  is 
3,843  feet  deep,  and  yields  4,500  gallons  per  hour.  The 
water  is  warm,  averaging  nearly  75  degrees.  In  the  same  city 
a sugar  refinery  has  a well  of  2,200  feet,  yielding  about  5,000 
gallons  per  hour.  In  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  one  2,086  feet  deep, 
giving  14,000  gallons  per  hour.  Charleston,  S.  C.,  is  poorly 
situated  for  water,  and  the  city  council  has  spent  much 
money  in  trying  remedies,  commencing  as  far  back  as  1824. 
The  result  has  been  an  artesian  well  1,250  feet  deep,  yielding 
1,200  gallons  per  hour.  In  Philadelphia  the  Continental 
hotel  has  a 206-foot  well,  8 inches  in  diameter,  giving  2,200 
gallons  per  hour.  There  is  a deeper  and  more  prolifiq  well 
in  the  United  States  mint  in  that  city.  In  New  Orleans  there 
are  wells  of  600  feet;  one  in  Ciluiibas,  0.,  2,775,  and  at 
Onarga,  111.,  85  miles  south  of  Clncago,  within  a circle  of  40 
miles  diameter  are  200  wells,  averaging  about  75  feet  in 
depth,  and  yielding  2,225  gallons  perjhour.  On  the  plains 
and  in  the  Colorado  deseit  artesian  wells  are  to  be  found,  and 
also  in  the  oil  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Many  years  ago  the 
augers  u.sed  in  boring  a salt  well  at  Salina,  N.  Y.,  fell  into 
some  nnknown  lake  500  feet  below  the  surface.  The  tools 
were  lost,  but  the  salt  water  came  up  abun  iantlv.  In  Cal- 
ifornia it  is  eotimited  that  th;re  are  more  than  a thoiuinl 
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artesian  wells,  most  of  which  are  flowing.  France  is  cele- 
brated for  these  wells.  One  in  the  department  Pas  de  Calais 
was  sunk  in  1162,  and  is  still  flowing  abundaintly.  The 
famous  well  at  Grenelle,  near  Paris,  1,792  feet  deep,  was 
finished  in  1842,  and  yields  21,000  gallons  an  hour.  At 
Passy  there  is  a well  1 923  feet  deep,  giving  the  enormous 
quantity  of  62,000  gallons  an  hour.  London  has  a large 
number  of  wells,  and  they  may  be  found  in  almost  all  civil- 
ised countries.  The  water  from  deep  wells  is  warm,  the 
temperature  increasing  a degree  for  every  75  or  80  feet  of 
depth.  The  water  is  usually  impregnated  with  minerals,  and 
lew  wells  give  water  that  is  fit  to  drink. 


The  Drying-Room. 

In  almost  all  manufacturing  establishments  a drying-room 
is  a necessary  attachment.  At  some  period  in  the  work  it  is 
commonly  necessary  to  submit  the  material  to  a thorough 
wetting,  and  it  is  also  desirable  that  after  this  ordeal  the 
water  should  be  removed  from  it  as  soon  as  practicable. 
But  while  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  drying-rooms  in  this 
country,  it  is  a curious  circumstance  that  hardly  any  of  them 
have  been  constructed  on  scientific  principles.  A vast 
amount  of  thought  and  attention  has  been  bestowed  in  per- 
fecting the  various  processes  of  manufacture,  but  the  process 
of  drying  is  in  almost  as  crude  a condition  as  it  was  one 
hundred  years  ago.  The  main  object  seems  to  be  to  get  the 
drying-room  as  hot  as  it  is  safe  to  have  it,  and  then  place  in 
it  the  material  to  be  dried.  One  result  of  this  plan  is  that 
fires  in  drying  rooms  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  for  this 
reason  the  Boston  Manufacturers’  Mutual  Fire  Insurance 
Company  has  entered  on  a scientifiic  investigation  of  the 
subject.  The  first  report  which  has  been  made  to  its  mem- 
bers is  restricted  to  pointing  out  a few  defects  in  the  various 
systems  now  in  use.  For  example,  the  opinion  seems  to  be 
commonly  received  that  if  the  air  in  a room  is  made  suffici- 
ently hot,  and  wet  material  is  then  put  in,  it  will  soon  become 
dry,  although  no  change  of  air  may  take  place ; consequently 
there  is  no  attempt  made  to  ventilate  the  room.  Now,  in 
reality,  a cubic  foot  of  air  will  hold  only  a given  amount  of 
moisture,  this  varying  with  the  temperature.  At  32  degrees 
Fahrenheit  a cubic  foot  of  air  contains  two  grains  of  vapor. 
But  this  is  its  maximum  limit,  and  when  once  that  amount 
of  moisture  has  been  absorbed  the  air  is  good  for  nothing  for 
drying  purposes,  and  the  sooner  it  is  let  out  the  better. 
Where  no  special  provision  is  made  for  its  exit  it  has  to  work 
its  way,  as  best  it  can,  through  the  cracks  in  the  room.  In 
many  cases  this  same  air  is  drawn  off,  reheated,  and  forced 
into  the  room  again,  on  the  mistaken  theory  that  it  is  better 
than  fresh  but  cooler  air  from  the  outside  would  be  ; but  the 
effect  of  this  is  to  send  damp  air  to  do  what  should  be  the 
work  of  dry  air.  Theoretically  the  true  principle  would  seem 
to  be  to  refrigerate  air,  so  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  moisture,  then 
heat  it  and  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  material  that  is  to  be 
dried,  after  which  it  may  be  allowed  to  escape,  carrying  its 
burden  of  moisture  with  it.  In  the  investigation  referred  to, 
the  practical  method  of  doing  this  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but  it  is  hoped  that  a satisfactory  and  rational  plan 
will  be  developed.  

A Famous  Sunken  Lake. — Several  of  our  citizens,  says  a 
•lacksonville  (Or.)  paper,  returned,  last  week  from  the  Great 
Sunken  Lake,  situated  in  the  Cascade  Mountains,  about 
..eventy-ftve  miles  northeast  from  Jacksonville.  This  lake 
rivals  the  famous  valley  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor.  It  is  thought 
to  average  two  thousand  feet  down  to  water  all  around.  The 
depth  of  the  water  is  unknown,  and  its  surface  is  smooth  and 
unruffled,  as  it  is  so  far  below  the  surface  of  the  mountains 
that  air  currents  do  not  affect  it.  Its  length  is  estimated  at 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles,  and  its  width  ten  or  twelve.  There 
is  a mountain  in  the  centre,  having  trees  upon  it.  It  lies  still, 
silent,  and  mysterious,  in  the  bosom  of  the  everlasting  hills, 
like  a huge  well  scooped  out  by  the  hands  of  the  giant  genii 
of  the  mountains  in  the  unknown  ages  gone  by,  and  around 
it  the  primeval  forests  watch  and  ward  are  keeping.  The 
visiting  party  fired  a rifle  into  the  water  several  times,  at  an' 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  and  were  able  to  note  several 
seconds  of  time  from  the  report  of  the  gun  until  the  ball 
struck  the  water.  Such  seems  incredible,  but  is  vouched  for 
by  our  most  reliable  citizens.  The  lake  is  certainly  a most 
remarkable  curiosity. 


How  Par  to  the  Sun. 

All  the  evidence  at  present  attainable  makes  the  distance 
of  the  sun  from  the  earth  92,884,000  miles,  says  Prof.  Young, 
with  a probable  error  of  one  quarter  of  one  per  cent.,  or 
225,000  miles. 

But  it  is  one  thing  to  state  these  figures,  and  quite  another 
to  understand  what  they  mean.  Prof  Young  is  at  the  pains 
to  translate  them  into  the  terms  of  common  experience,  so 
that  they  may  be  partially  realized.  He  says  : “ If  one  were 
to  try  to  walk  such  a distance,  supposing  that  he  could  walk 
four  miles  an  hour,  and  keep  it  up  for  10  hours  every  day,  it 
would  take  68J  years  to  make  a single  million  of  miles,  and 
more  than  6,300  years  to  traverse  the  whole.  If  some  celes- 
tial railway  could  be  imagined,  the  journey  to  the  sun,  even 
if  our  trains  ran  60  miles  an  hour,  day  and  night,  and  without 
a stop,  would  require  over  175  years.  Sensation,  even,  would 
not  travel  so  far  in  a human  lifetime.  To  borrow  the  curious 
illustration  of  Prof  Mendenhall,  if  we  could  imagine  an  in- 
fant with  an  arm  long  enough  to  enable  him  to  touch  the  sun 
and  burn  himself,  he  would  die  of  old  age  before  the  pain 
cauld  reach  him  ; since,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
Helmholtz  and  others,  a nervous  shock  is  communicated 
only  at  the  rate  of  about  100  ieet  per  second,  or  1,637  miles  a 
day,  and  would  need  more  than  150  years  to  make  the  jour- 
ney. Sound  would  do  it  in  about  fourteen  years  if  it  could 
be  transmitted  through  celestial  space,  and  a cannon  ball  in 
about  nine,  if  it  were  to  move  uniformly  with  the  same  speed 
as  when  it  left  the  muzzle  of  the  gun.  If  the  earth  could  be 
suddenly  stopped  in  her  orbit  and  allowed  to  fall  unobstruct- 
ed toward  the  sun,  under  the  accelerating  influence  of  his 
attraction,  she  would  reach  the  centre  in  about  four  months. 
I have  said  if  she  could  be  stopped,  but  such  is  the  compass 
of  her  orbit  that  to  make  its  circuit  in  a year  she  has  to  move 
nearly  nineteen  miles  a second,  or  more  than  fifty  times 
faster  than  the  swiftest  rifle  ball,  and  in  moving  twenty 
miles  her  path  deviates  from  perfect  straightness  by  less  than 
one  eighth  of  an  inch.” 


Glass  Type. — The  experiments  which  have  been  made  in 
France,  vith  a view  lo  the  substitution  of  printing-type  made 
of  toughened  glass  in  place  of  metal,  have  proved  quite 
encouraging.  The  advantages  in  point  of  cleanliness  would, 
it  is  alleged,  be  not  insignificant.  The  toughened  glass  is 
naturally  much  harder  than  the  usual  metallic  compo.-iition, 
and  can  hardly  be  crushed  out  of  shape  by  those  small  acci- 
dents which  shorten  tbe  life  and  mar  the  beauty  of  the  type 
now  employed.  The  glass,  too,  is  capable  of  being  cast  into 
more  delica'e  forms,  so  that  the  difference  between  the  thin 
and  thick  strokes  can  be  more  clearly  defined. 


Stumps. — The  Scientific  American  advances  the  following 
important  information  to  those  who  desire  to  get  rid  of  stumps 
on  their  farms  : “ In  the  autumn  or  early  winter  bore  a hole 

one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  the  girth  of  the 
stump,  and  about  eighteen  inches  deep.  Put  into  it  one  gr 
two  ounces  of  saltpetre,  fill  the  hole  with  water,  and  plug  it 
close.  In  the  ensuing  spring  take  out  the  plug,  and  pour  in 
about  a gill  of  kerosene  oil  and  ignite  it.  The  stump  will 
smoulder  away  without  blazing  to  the  very  extremity  of  the 
roots,  leaving  nothing  but  ashes.” 


Algiers  possesses  a river  of  veritable  ink.  Two  streams, 
one  starting  from  a region  where  the  soil  is  ferruginous,  the 
other  from  a peat-swamp,  meet  and  form  the  river,  whose 
inky  constituency  is  due  to  the  mixing  of  the  iron  and  the 
gallic  acid  which  the  two  tributary  streams  respectively 
contain. 


W.  L.  Bright,  an  Englishman,  claims  that  he  has  found 
the  means  for  preventing  distemper  in  dogs.  Following  up 
the  researches  of  Pasteur,  as  to  the  cause  of  epidemics  among 
animals,  Mr.  Bright  has  discovered  that,  if  dogs  are  vaccinated 
in  the  ears  with  ordinary  vaccine  lymph,  they  will  not  be 
subject  to  distemper.  In  a letter  to  the  London  Daily  News 
he  says  that  for  the  past  twenty  years  all  his  young  dogs 
have  been  freed  from  ordinary  dog  troubles  by  the  application 
of  vaccine  virus. 
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THE  TWO  OATES. 

A pilgrim  once  (so  runs  an  ancient  tale), 

Old,  worn,  and  spent,  crept  down  a shadowed  vale  : 
On  either  hand  rose  mountains  bleak  and  high  ; 
Chill  was  the  gusty  air,  and  dark  the  sky ; 

The  path  was  rugged,  and  his  feet  was  bare ; 

His  heavy  eyes  upon  the  ground  were  cast. 

And  every  step  seemed  feebler  than  the  last. 

The  valley  ended  where  a naked  rock 
Rose  sheer  from  earth  to  heaven,  as  if  to  mock 
The  pilgrim  who  had  crept  that  toilsome  way  ; 

But  while  his  dim  and  weary  eyes  essay 
To  find  an  outlet,  in  the  mountain  side 
A ponderous  sculptured  brazen  door  he  spied. 

And  tottering  toward  it  with  fast-failing  breath. 
Above  the  portal  read,  <•  The  Gate  of  Death.” 

He  could  not  stay  his  feet,  that  led  thereto  : 

It  yielded  to  his  touch,  and  passing  through. 

He  came  into  a world  all  bright  and  fair  ; 

Blue  were  the  heavens,  and  balmy  was  the  air  ; 
And,  lo  ! the  blood  of  youth  was  in  his  veins. 

And  he  was  clad  in  robes  that  held  no  stains 
Of  his  long  pilgrimage.  Amazed,  he  turned  : 
Behold  ! a golden  door  behind  him  burned 
In  that  fair  sunlight,  and  his  wondering  eyes. 

Now  lustreful  and  clear  as  those  new  skies. 

Free  from  the  mists  of  age,  of  care,  and  strife. 
Above  the  portal  read,  “ The  Gate  of  Life.” 


[Written  for  The  Family  Cibcle]. 

THE  LAST  REQUEST. 

By  J.  F.  L. 

“ Come  near  to  me  Anna  dear,”  said  Lena  Milbrook,  as 
she  lay  bolstered  up  in  her  snowy  bed,  “ I want  to  have  a 
long  talk  with  you,  for  it  will  take  a good  while  to  say  all  I 
want  to,  for  it  tires  me  to  talk  much  at  a time." 

Obedient  to  the  summons,  Anna  came  quickly  to  the 
bedside  of  her  suffering  sister,  and  after  kissing  her  affection- 
ately gently  stroked  back  the  tresses  of  her  dark  brown  hair. 

‘‘  You  will  soon  be  better  Lena,  I trust,”  she  said,  “and 
we  will  go  out  to  the  groves  and  pluck  the  wild  flowers,  as  we 
have  done  for  so  many  years,  and  sing  as  we  did  when  we  were 
girls; 

‘ Flowers,  wildwood  flowers ; 

Do  they  not  tell  of  heaven.’ ” 

“ Ah  no,  Anna.  Something  tells  me  the  wildwood  flowers 
will  speak  to  me  no  more  of  heaven.  Before  the  violets  shall 
thrust  their  sweet  blossoms  above  the  green  sward,  I shall  be 

‘Where  fragrant  flowers  immortal  bloom.’ 

“ Anna,  do  not  weep.  It  does  seem  hard  sometimes  to 


die ; not  because  I fear  dea^|,  nor  dread  the  ordeal  on  my 
own  account : but  it  is  hard  to  leave  the  dear  ones  to  whom 
my  heart  clings  with  all  the  tender  attachment  of  a wife  and 
mother.  And  you,  my  dear  sister,  dearest  of  all  except  my 
husband  and  my  two  little  ones,  to  you  are  the  love-cords 
attached  that  bind  my  soul  to  earth,  and  make  me  shrink 
from  the  final  summons.” 

“ Do  not  fear  for  those  you  love,”  said  Anna,  as  the  tears 
gathering  in  her  eyes  betrayed  the  emotions  which  she 
vainly  endeavored  to  suppress,  “ God  will  take  care  of  them. 
But  surely  you  will  soon  be  better  ; the  bright  spring-time  will 
stir  the  blood  in  your  veins,  and  awake  the  vital  forces  to 
new  energy,  and  when  the  roses  bloom  again,  the  lost  bloom 
will  return  to  your  cheeks,  and  you  will  live  to  love  and 
bless  the  circle  of  your  friendships  for  many  years  to-  come.” 

“ 0 no,  Anna,  do  not  try  to  keep  me  up,  or  build  up  your 
expectations  on  false  hopes.  I know  that  my  work  on  earth 
is  done,  and  these  little  ones  whom  God  has  given  me  must 
be  nurtured  by  other  hands,  and  trained  and  taught  by  some 
kind  friend  for  their  future  position  in  life  ; but  who  will  act 
the  part  of  mother  toward  them  when  I am  gone.  0 ! Anna, 
I know  of  no  one  so  good  and  true  as  yourself  and  none  to 
whom  I could  commit  their  training  with  so  much  confidence 
that  they  would  be  well  cared  for  and  educated,  and  kept 
from  the  paths  of  sin  and  folly.  Will  you  not  be  a mother 
to  them  when  I am  gone,  and  do  for  them  as  I myself  would 
do?  Promise  me  this  and  I will  die  content.” 

“My  dear  sister,”  Anna  replied,  “I  will  cheerfully  do  all 
that  lies  in  my  power  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
children,  not  only  from  a sense  of  duty  and  the  love  I bear 
to  you,  but  also  from  the  attachment  I feel  for  the  dear  little 
ones  themselves,  but  I need  not  tell  you  that  it  may  not  be 
in  my  power  to  do  for  them  as  I would  feel  disposed  to  do  if 
I were  otherwise  circumstanced ; but  I am  sure,  if  it  must  be 
that  you  be  taken  from  us,  God  will  provide  for  them.” 

“ You  say,  ‘ if  you  were  otherwise  circumstanced.’  Anna, 
I trust  if  Robert  Milbrook  asks  you  to  keep  house  for  him  for  a 
while  after  I am  gone  you  will  not  refuse.  This  much  perhaps 
you  will  feel  it  to  be  your  duty  to  do,  and  I trust  you  will  not 
allow  the  whisperings  of  tattlers  and  scandal  mongers,  which 
are  sure  to  come,  to  influence  you  to  do  otherwise.  Let  the 
consciousness  of  your  own  rectitude  of  purpose,  and  the  ap- 
proval of  Him  who  searches  all  hearts  sustain  you  in  your 
course  of  action  independent  of  the  opinions  of  others, — and 
listen,  Anna,  you  know  when  Robert  came  to  pay  his  addresses 
to  me  at  first,  it  was  hard  for  us  to  say  which  he  admired 
most,  you  or  me,  and  I have  often  wondered  why  he  asked 
me  instead  of  you  to  marry  him.  I know  he  was  strongly 
attached  to  you,  and  I am  equally  certain  that  the  more 
mature  acquaintance  of  the  few  years  that  have  intervened 
since  then,  while  it  has  not  shaken  his  fidelity  to  me,  has 
not  lessened  his  admiration  for  you,  and  I know  too  that  you 
have  always  entertained  a sincere  regard  for  him,  though,  as 
in  duty  bound,  your  love  for  him  has  been  purely  sisterly ; 
but  when  I am  gone,  as  I trust,  to  the  home  of  the  blest 
above,  it  would  add  to  my  happiness  there,  if  I might  know 
that  the  sisterly  were  changed  to  the  wifely  affection,  and  that 
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the  happy  relations  that  have  brought  so  much  pleasure  to 
my  four  years  of  wedded  life  were  transferred  to  yours.” 

“ O I Lena,  do  not  talk  of  these  matters  ; you  are  not  in  a 
fit  state  to  discuss  them  with  me,  and  I do  not  think  it  would 
be  proper  for  me  to  cause  you  the  agitation  of  mind  which 
such  a discussion  would  necessarily  occasion ; it  is  better 
you  should  leave  all  such  concerns  in  the  hands  of  the  All- wise 
disposer  of  events  ; no  doubt  he  will  order  all  things  for  the 
best.” 

Two  months  had  scarcely  numbered  their  record  with 
the  past,  and  the  violets  had  not  yet  peeped  above  the  ground, 
when  the  craped  hat  of  Eobert  Milbrook  and  the  mourning 
ha  bilaments  of  his  sister-in-law,  told  that  the  wife  and  sister 
had  gone  to  her  last  resting-place,  and  that  the  relationship 
formerly  existing  between  Anna  and  her  sister’s  home,  which 
had  continued  uninterruptedly  for  more  than  two  years,  had 
been  changed  by  the  sad  event  already  narrated. 

Robert  had  asked  Anna  to  remain  - with  him  for  the 
present,  to  look  after  the  little  ones  and  keep  the  house  in 
order,  and  Anna  had,  as  she  felt  in  duty  bound,  acceded  to 
the  request,  on  the  condition  that  it  should  not  be  for  more 
than  a year  at  most.  And  so  the  time  went  on  ; the  violets 
bloomed,  and  the  roses  budded,  expanded  and  faded ; 
fruits  followed  flowers,  and  grain  succeeded  fruit ; the  seasons 
came  and  went,  and  the  children  ceased  looking  for  mamma 
to  come  again,  and  with  the  loving  instinct  of  childish  de- 
pendence clung  to  their  aunt  as  to  their  natural  protector; 
they  sobbed  on  her  bosom  over  their  little  heartaches,  and 
nestled  there  when  tired  nature  sought  repose  ; they  told  her 
their  little  troubles  and  looked  into  her^eyes  for  sympathy, 
and  she  kissed  their  frowns  into  smiles  again.  But  this  was 
not  always  to  continue.  Anna  grew  to  love  the  children  with 
almost  a mother’s  tenderness,  and  Eobert,  absorbed  in  atten- 
tion to  his  daily  duties,  forgot  measurably  his  great  sorrow 
in  the  satisfaction  he  felt  with  the  way  in  which  the  duties 
of  his  household  were  discharged,  and  the  willing  obedience 
rendered  by  the  children  to  the  loving  rule  of  his  sister-in- 
law.  But  the  year  was  fast  drawing  to  a close,  and  Robert 
began  to  feel  ill  at  ease. 

What  would  he  do  when  the  year  of  Anna’s  engagement 
should  terminate;  who  would  look  after  the  children  and 
keep  the  house  in  order  then  ? Such  were  the  thoughts  that 
came  with  more  frequent  recurrence  to  his  mind  as  the  year 
drew  nearer  to  a close,  and  he  felt  that  something  must  be 
done  soon,  but  what  to  do  he  did  not  know.  The  future 
seemed  impenetrable.  Should  he  engage  a housekeeper,  an 
entire  stranger,  to  take  the  place  of  his  sister-in-law.  “ "The 
children  would  not  love  her,”  he  said  to  himself,  “and  I 
would  net  wish  them  to.”  Anna  had  been  invested  with  full 
authority  to  rule  in  the  household,  and  her  gentle  sway  had 
neither  been  resisted  nor  disputed  ; and  she  had  exercised  all 
the  care,  and  taken  all  the  interest  in  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  those  over  whom  she  exercised  supervision  that  Lena 
could  have  done  if  she  had  lived.  But  could  any  one  else 
take  her  place  in  the  household ; in  the  affections  of  the 
children,  in  his  own  ; for  had  he  not  loved  her  with  a brotherly 
affection.” 

And  then  his  thoughts  would  go  back  to  other  days. 
Had  he  not  asked  himself  the  question  more  than  once 
which  of  the  sisters  held  the  largest  place  in  his  heart? 
But  his  choice  had  fallen  upon  Lena,  and  he  had  bestowed 
upon  her  the  undivided  affections  of  a faithful  husband. 
But  Lena  was  dead,  and  Anna  lived,  as  true,  as  pure,  as 
beautiful,  as  when  he  had  asked  his  heart  the  question,  is  it 
for  Anna  or  Lena.  And  then  he  would  start  up  from  his 
reverie  and  look  about  as  if  he  thought  some  one  had  been 
reading  his  thoughts,  with  a kind  of  undefinable  sense  of 
guiltiness,  as  though  he  was  entering  upon  forbidden  ground, 
for  did  not  the  law  pronounce  against  marriage  with  a de- 
ceased wife’s  sister?  And  if  it  were  wrong  to  marry  a sister- 
in-law  it  were  surely  wrong  to  love  her  with  more  than  a 
brotherly  love  affectiou.  But  then  was  the  law  right;  was  it 
reasonable  ? Who,  of  all  the  women  in  the  world,  would  take 
as  much  interest  in  his  deceased  wife’s  children  as  his  de- 
ceased wife’s  sister  ? Who  of  all  women  so  worthy  of  his 
love,  or  so  fitted  to  rule  in  his  house  as  Ais  late  wife’s  sister. 
Besides,  had  not  his  wife  on  her  dying  bed  advised  him  if  his 
heart  felt  free  to  it,  to  marry  her  sister.  The  law  must  be 
wrong  and  the  wishes  of  his  departed  wife,  and  the  yearnings 


of  his  own  heart  must  be  right..  But  would  Anna  look  with 
favor  on  such  a proposal ; would  she  bear  the  stigma  of  a 
violator  of  the  law,  the  bann  of  society,  and  the  possibility 
of  filial  illegitimacy?  Not  unless  he  could  satisfy  himself 
and  her  that  the  law  affecting  the  question  was  at  variance 
with  Divine  law,  in  which  case,  as  she  had  taken  long  since 
as  her  motto  the  advice  of  an  eminent  divine,  “ Be  ashamed 
of  nothing  but  sin ;”  holding  the  human  as  always  subordinate 
to  the  Divine  authority,  she  might,  if  her  heart  were  as  his, 
receive  favorably  such  advances  as  his  heart  inclined  him  to 
make,  hut  if  the  prohibition  were  supported  by  Divine 
sanction,  he  would  suffer  anything  rather  than  ask  his  pure 
minded  sister-in-law  to  incur  the  Divine  displeasure. 

Having  thus  turned  the  question  over  in  his  own  mind, 
he  determined  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  legality  of  the  law 
before  taking  any  steps  to  further  his  own  wishes. 

(To  he  Continued.) 


SELECTED. 

MY  LITTLE  BOY  THAT  DIED. 

Look  on  his  pretty  face  for  just  one  minute. 

His  braded  frock,  his  dainty  buttoned  shoes, 

His  firm-shut  hand,  the  favorite  plaything  in  it, 

And  tell  me,  mothers,  was’t  not  hard  to  lose 
And  miss  him  from  my  side — 

My  little  boy  that  died  ? 

How  many  another  boy  as  dear  and  charming. 

His  father’s  hope,  his  mother’s  one  delight, 

Slips  through  strange  sicknesses,  all  fear  disarming. 
And  lives  a long,  long  life  in  parents'  sight  I 
Mine  was  so  short  a pride  1 
And  then  my  poor  boy  died. 

I see  him  rocking  on  his  wooden  charger  ; 

I hear  him  pattering  through  the  house  all  day 
I watch  his  great  blue  eyes  grow  large  and  larger. 
Listening  to  stories,  whether  grave  or  gay. 

Told  at  the  bright  fireside — 

So  dark  now,  since  he  died. 

But  yet  I often  think  my  boy  is  living. 

As  living  as  my  other  children  are. 

When  good-night  kisses  I all  round  am  giving, 

I keep  one  for  him,  though  he  is  so  far. 

Can  a mere  grave  divide 
Me  from  him,  though  he  died  ? 

So,  while  I come  and  plant  it  o’er  with  daisies, 
(Nothing  but  childish  daisies,  all  year  round). 
Constantly  God's  hand  the  curtain  raises, 

And  I can  hear  his  merry  voice’s  sound 
And  feel  him  at  my  side — 

My  little  boy  that  died. 

— Mrs.  Mulock-Craik. 


ONLY  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

BY  ROSB  TERRY  COOKE. 

“Say,  Delia,  will  you  go  in  to  Waterbury  with  me,  to- 
morrow ?” 

“ I’d  like  to,  Mary  ; I wish  I could  ; but  I tliiuk  it  will 
not  be  possible.  Luman  finds  it  difficult  to  collect  money 
from  his  patients  this  year,  and  I don’t  know  how  to  spare  a 
cent.” 

“ Well,  I was  going  to  say  if  you’d  go  with  me,  I’d  pay 
your  fare  for  your  company.  I never  traded  much  there, 
and  don’t  know  the  stores,  or  where  to  go  for  my  purchases  ; 
and  I want  to  call  at  Aunt  White’s,  too,  but  I hate  to  go 
alone.” 

“ It  don’t  seem  right,  Mary,  for  you  to  pay  my  fare,  but  if 
I can  really  help  you,  why  I shall  be  glad  to  go.  I ought  to 
get  my  Mary  a Sunday  hat,  and  Luman  some  stockings,  and 
myself  a calico,  and  I should  have  a greater  variety  to  choose 
from  there  than  here.” 
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Mrs.  Peck  was  a country  doctor’s  wife.  Does  my  dear 
reader  know  all  that  means  ? She  had  to  economize,  because 
the  doctor’s  bills  is  the  last  bill  any  body  thinks  of  paying — 
in  the  country  ; and  a good  doctor,  which  means  a good  man 

sympathetic  as  well  as  skillful,  and  kind-hearted  as  keen — 

torbears,  even  to  his  own  detriment,  to  press  the  settlement 
of  his  accounts ; seeing,  as  he  only  can  see,  how  hard  it  is  to 
be  both  poor  and  sick. 

Blessings  on  country  doctors  1 Out  of  their  ranks  a whole 
calendar  of  saints  might  be  canonized ; but  the  good  Lord 
only  knows  how  good  are  these  ministering  disciples  of  His, 
who  go  about  as  he  did,  doing  good. 

And  their  wives  have  a harder  time  than  if  they  were 
missionaries.  Many  a dark  hour  did  Mrs.  Peck  watch  and 
wait  for  her  doctor,  knowing  well  that  in  storm  and  calm, 
through  the  wild  bursts  of  thunder,  or  treacherous  and  blind- 
ing snows,  his  solitary  little  sulky  was  abroad  on  the  rough 
hill-tops  or  in  lonely  valleys,  holding  almost  her  life  in  its 
frail  shelter ; tugged  by  the  sturdy  horse  that  was  only  less 
hard-worked  than  its  master. 

All  alone  with  her  little  gii-l  she  spent  the  greater  part  of 
every  day  and  night ; hard  work  prevented  anxiety  from 
doing  its  worst  upon  her,  though  you  could  see  its  traces  in 
the  gray  lines  among  the  soft  waves  of  her  hair,  and  in  the 
sad  dark  eyes  that  when  she  was  not  smiling  looked  tired 
with  past  tears. 

Mary  Peck  was  the  doctor's  sister.  Having  a large  school 
in  a village  some  miles  beyond  Dennis,  where  her  brother 
lived,  she  frequently  spent  her  vacations  at  his  house. 

It  was  now  the  spring  recess  of  two  weeks,  and  she  wanted 
much  to  go  to  Waterbury,  twenty-five  miles  east  by  rail,  to 
do  her  shopping  for  the  summer.  She  had  a good  salary  and 
could  well  afford  to  give  Delia  this  outing,  so  the  tired  little 
woman  gladly  consented  to  go. 

The  doctor  literally  had  not  a cent  in  his  purse  to  give 
her ; but  she  had  a knack  at  Taising  poultry,  and  while  her 
own  table  was  well-furnished  from  the  great  “ coop,”  as  she 
called  it,  in  the  yard,  the  superfluous  eggs  had  been  rapidly 
bought  at  the  village  store,  and  she  had  laid  up  ten  dollars,  to 
be  devoted  to  shoes,  stockings,  and  calico,  absolutely  needed ; 
for  she  did  hate  to  ask  the  doctor  for  money.  Not  that  he 
grudged  it — never — but  he  never  had  it.  Most  of  his  bills 
that  were  paid,  were  paid  in  produce  ; and  neither  potatoes, 
buckwheat,  pork,  straw,  nor  oats  would  serve  her  purpose. 
She  must  have  money  for  her  purchases.  So  she  set  out  for 
Waterbury  with  Mary,  leav'ing  little  Mary  with  the  minister’s 
wife,  and  was  soon  plunged  into  the  attractive  precincts  of  the 
Waterbury  dry-goods  shops. 

She  bought  her  little  girl  a pretty  straw  hat,  and  some 
ribbon  to  trim  it,  looking  sharply  about  her  to  see  how  it 
should  be'  trimmed. 

This  cost  two  dollars  and  a half.  Then  came  some  socks 
for  the  doctor,  and  four  pair  of  these,  strong  and  serviceable, 
cost  another  dollar. 

In  the  meantime,  Mary  was  looking  at  such  pretty  things 
that  Mrs.  Peck’s  eyes  glistened.  These  soft  suitings  were  not 
for  her,  nor  that  graceful  wrap  of  gray  cloth  with  its  heavy 
fringe  ; but  she  was  generous  and  gentle  both,  and  it  gave 
her  almost  as  much  pleasure  to  help  Mary  select  her  things, 
as  if  they  were  to  replace  her  own  black  alpaca  and  worn 
shawl. 

IVben  it  came  to  her  own  turn  to  buy  a calico,  she  was  as 
pleased  as  if  it  had  been  a summer  silk,  to  find  a neat  skirt 
and  jacket  of  pretty  pattern,  all  made  up,  for  a dollar  and  a 
half.  The  rest  of  her  money  must  be  saved  for  shoes.  These 
she  could  get  at  the  store  in  Dennis ; a pair  for  her  and  a pair 
for  little  Mary. 

Shopping  is  attractive,  but  it  absorbs  money  very  fast. 
When  Mary  Peck  had  bought  her  suit,  her  wrap,  gloves, 
stockings  and  handkerchief,  and  ordered  a vhite  chip  hat  to 
be  trimmed  with  pale  blue  ribbon  and  blush  roses — ^just  the 
thing  to  decorate  her  lovely  complexion,  dark  curls  and 
violet  eyes,  she  found  to  her  amazement  her  purse  had  given 
out. 

“ Delia,”  she  said,  “ have  you  done  your  shopping?” 

•'  I'es,  dear.” 

“ And  have  you  any  money  left?” 

“Yes;  five  dollars  and  ten  cents.” 

“ Oh,  how  lucky ! Will  you  lend  me  the  five  dollars  ? I 


am  really  penniless.  My  hat  came  to  more  than  I thought 
it  would  cost,  and  as  soon  as  I get  back  to  Chaiiemont,  I’ll 
send  the  money  to  you.” 

“ Oertaiuly,  dear,”  and  Mrs.  Peck  drew  out  the  precious 
bill,  and  handed  it  to  Mary,  not  doubting  what  she  said,  and 
glad  she  was  to  be  able  to  help  her. 

The  ten  cents  she  spent  in  oranges  for  little  Mary,  half- 
blaming  herself  for  the  extravagance,  but  then  Mary  was  her 
only  child,  and  a little  delicate  creature  at  that,  holding  her 
mother  s heart  in  her  hand,  as  such  children  do. 

They  got  back  at  night  to  Dennis  very  tired.  The  day 
but  one  after,  Mary  returned  to  Charlemont.  Two  days  after 

little  Mary — whom  for  distinction  her  mother  called  May 

came  home  from  school  with  her  shoes  broken  across  the 
sole.  They  must  be  mended.  The  cobbler  was  a patient  of 
the  doctor’s,  so  the  shoes  were  sent  to  him,  and  Mary  scuffled 
about  in  a pair  of  moccasins  and  took  a slight  cold. 

Her  Sunday  shoes  were  worn  out  two  weeks  before,  and  so 
worn  she  could  not  put  them  on.  They  had  gone  to  the 
tinman’s  cart  with  other  rubbish. 

Mrs.  Peck  thought  every  day  she  should  hear  from  Mary, 
and  would  get  the  money  so  that  she  could  buy  May  some 
shoes,  but  neither  letter  nor  money  came. 

The  cobbler  patched  up  the  ragged  shoes  as  well  as  he 
could  ; and  now  Mrs.  Peck  found  to  her  dismay  that  her  own 
boots  had  given  out  trom  the  Waterbury  trip,  and  she,  too, 
had  to  stay  at  home  from  church  on  Sunday,  because  they 
were  not  fit  to  wear. 

After  ten  days’  delay,  a letter  came  from  Charlemont ; a 
gay,  bright  tetter,  ending  with  : “ There’s  a teacher’s  con- 
vention in  Ludlow  f the  next  town  to  Dennis),  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  and  I will  bring  the  five  dollars  I borrowed  of  you 
when  I come  through.” 

This  was  the  second  of  May.  It  was  the  twenty-second 
of  April  the  money  had  been  lent  Mary.  Eggs  were  now  a 
drug  at  the  store.  The  doctor  never  would  let  her  run  in 
debt,  and  she  and  May  were  all  but  shoeless. 

In  the  meantime  Mary  had  said  to  herself — seeing  a pretty 
cambric  she  wanted  in  a Charlemont  shop — “If  I buy  it,  I 
can’t  send  Delia  her  money  till  next  month,  but  it’s  only  five 
dollars.  She  will  net  want  it  before  I go  to  Ludlow.” 

She  did  not  think  that  Delia  had  been  too  poor  to  pay  for 
her  own  car  ticket  to  Waterbury,  or  that  she  had  refrained 
from  buying  her  shoes  there  as  she  meant  at  first,  saying  that 
she  would  get  them  at  the  store  ; because  Mr.  Clark  had  been 
so  civil  and  kind  to  her  always. 

“ But  evil  is  wrought  for  want  of  thought, 

As  well  as  for  want  of  heart.” 

May’s  old  shoes^oon  gave  out  past  patching.  The  slight 
cold  she  had  taken  from  wearing  moccasins  hung  about  her, 
owing  to  the  damp  and  cold  spring  winds.  There  came  on  a 
heavy  shower  one  day  while  she  was  in  school,  and  running 
out  at  recess  her  shoes  were  wet  through,  for  the  patched 
soles  and  cracked  upper  leathers  soaked  easily.  She  sat  all 
the  rest  of  the  morning  with  wet  feet,  and  went  home  very 
hoarse. 

Mrs.  Peck  undressed  her,  and  looked  for  some  chlorate  of 
potash  in  the  office.  It  was  alt  gone.  The  doctor  had  filled 
the  bottle  that  morning  with  the  last. 

She  did  not  like  to  leave  May  alone  to  go  to  the  store 
where  a small  assortment  of  drugs  were  kept,  and  even  if  she 
would  have  left  her,  her  own  old  shoes  were  unfit  to  wear,  it 
still  rained  so  hard. 

She  bound  some  salt  pork  on  the  child’s  throat,  and 
steamed  it  with  camphor,  but  the  child  grew  worse  and 
worse,  and  before  the  doctor  came  home  at  midnight,  she  was 
in  a high  fever.  'VVet  feet  had  exasperated  the  cold  she  ha<l 
before,  and  by  the  next  morning  she  was  in  the  grip  of  pneu- 
monia, and  very  ill  indeed. 

The  doctor  scolded  about  her  shoes  ; but  Mrs.  Peck  could 
not  complain  to  him  of  his  sister.  She  cried  a little  and  was 
silent. 

May  grew  worse.  There  were  many  little  alleviations  to 
be  had,  if  her  mother  could  have  paid  for  them.  The  child 
pined  for  oranges.  There  were  plenty  at  the  store,  but  no 
money  to  buy  them  with.  Her  gruel  was  sweetened  with 
maple  sugar,  and  she  hated  it.  She  cried  for  coffee,  and  there 
was  none. 
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Only  five  dollars ! But  how  Mrs.  Peck  wanted  it ! After 
a long  struggle,  little  May  begun  to  get  better.  Her  fever 
subsided  ; she  needed  tonics. 

“I  wish  I could  get  a little  wine  for  her!”  said  the  doctor, 
looking  wistfully  at  bis  wife.  He  knew  she  had  money  from 
the  sale  of  her  eggs,  but  what  could  she  have  done  with  it  ? 
Mrs.  Peck  grew  desperate.  She  could  not  see  her  darling  so 
weak  and  white  with  any  patience. 

Suddenly  she  bethought  herself  of  the  calico  dress  she  had 
bought.  Perhaps  Mr.  Clark  would  take  it,  for  it  had  never- 
been  unfolded.  But  how  could  she  get  it  to  the  store  ? 

Luckily  the  Doctor  had  an  hour  to  spare  after  tea  that 
day,  so  while  he  stayed  with  May,  she  put  on  his  shoes  and 
Went  down  with  the  bundle.  Mr.  Clark  was  glad  to  buy  the 
dress. 

“ It’ll  jest  suit  my  wife,  Mrs.  Peck,  I know.  It’s  a dread- 
ful chore,  she  says,  to  make  her  gownds,  and  this  is  sort  of 
tasty,  aint  it,  cornin’  from  the  city  ? Well,  well,  it  is  amazin’ 
how  they  can  make  ’em  so  cheap.” 

Mrs.  Peck  did  not  stay  to  hear  more.  She  went  to  an  old 
maiden  lady  who  “ had  the  name  ” of  making  currant  wine 
as  good  as  any  imported  article,  and  bought  a bottle  off  her 
at  an  exorbitant  price,  but  as  Miss  Davis  said, — 

“ It’ s seven  years’  old,  and  think  of  them  worms  ! I haint 
made  a drop  for  two  year  back ; and  it’s  dreadful  healin’.  I 
don’t  want  to  part  with  none  on’t  a mite ; but  seein'  it’s  you — ” 
And  Mrs.  Peck  again  cut  short  a discourse,  hurrying 
home  with  her  precious  bottle,  thinking  no  more  of  her 
calico  dress  when  she  saw  the  doctor’s  tired  face  light  up,  and 
a little  color  flicker  in  May’s  lace  after  the  first  teaspoonfuls 
had  been  cautiously  administered. 

By  the  time  Aunt  Mary  stopped  at  Dennis,  on  her  way  to 
Ludlow,  May  was  able  to  sit  up  against  her  pillows ; and 
Aunt  Mary  was  shocked  to  see  how  pale  and  weak  she  was. 

“ You  precious  little  morsel,”  she  said,  “ How  did  you 
ever  get  such  a dreadful  cold  to  begin  with  ?” 

“My  shoes  was  all  worn  to  pieces.  Aunty.  Mower 
couldn’t  get  me  any  new  ones-” 

Still  Mary  did  not  think  why  it  was  that  “ mower  ” could 
not  get  them,  though  the  weak,  pathetia  voice  brought  tears 
to  her  eyes.  She  had  on  her  new  cambric  dress,  the  dress 
that  meant  so  much  to  Mary  and  her  mother ; and  when 
Delia  admired  it,  she  said  : 

“ I tried  to  cut  it  like  that  pretty  jacket  to  your  calico, 
Delia ; but  I didn’t  quite  remember  about  the  neck.  Let  me 
see  that,  please.” 

The  doctor’s  wife  blushed.  “ I haven’t  got  it,  Mary.” 

“ Why,  child,  what  on  earth  did  you  do  with  it  ? Didn't 
it  suit  you?” 

“ Don’t  ask  too  many  questions,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Peck, 
trying  to  laugh. 

“ 1 can  tell  you,”  said  the  doctor,  coming  in  from  the  next 
room  where  he  was  sitting.  “ I found  her  out  yesterday, 
Molly.  She  sold  it  at  the  store  to  buy  her  baby  a bottle  of 
wine,”  and  the  doctor  gave  a look  to  his  wife  worth  a good 
many  more  five-dollar  bills  to  the  loving  little  woman  than 
ever  she  had  or  would  have. 

“ 0 Delia,”  said  Mary,  “ here  is  your  money.  I am  so 
ashamed !” 

She  held  out  the  five  dollars,  and  May  gave  a little  cry  of 

joy. 

“ 0 mower,  now  I can  have  some  shoes  !” 

“ What  have  I done?”  said  Mary,  bursting  into  tears  and 
hiding  her  face  in  her  hands. 

“ You  haven’t  meant  to  do  anything,  dear  child,”  said  Mrs. 
Peck,  putting  her  arm  around  her. 

“ 0 Delia,  I didn’t  think ! I thought  five  dollars  couldn’t 
be  a trouble  to  you.  It  was  too,  too  bad  !’’ 

“ Five  dollars  don’t  grow  on  the  trees  in  Dennis,  Molly, 
and  a country  doctor  is  worse  off  than  a country  minister  very 
often,”  said  Doctor  Peck,  trying  to  laugh,  but  with  ill  success, 
tor  he  remembered  how  he  had  scolded  about  those  old  shoes, 
and  how  Delia  had  not  said  a word,  only  cried. 

“Yes,  indeed!  That  five  dollars  would  have  been  more 
valuable  here  than  fifty  or  five  hundred  elsewhere  ; but  Mary 
had  learned  a lesson  she  never  forgot.  May’s  pale,  thin  face, 
Delia's  anxious  eyes,  the  doctor's  careworn  and  weary  coun- 
tenance, rose  up  in  her  memory  continually  to  remind  her 
that  small  debts  may  be  of  great  value  to  poor  people  ; arm- 
any  debts  are  sure  to  do  some  harm  elsewhere. 


And  to  clinch  this  driven  nail  and  make  it  sure,  she  un- 
derlined deeply  this  text  in  the  Bible  which  was  her  daily 
counsel — for  Mary  tried  and  meant  to  be  Christian  woman — 
“ He  that  is  faithful  in  that  which  is  least,  is  faithful  in  that 
which  is  much.” — Youth's  Companion. 


^ What  it  Costs. 

A gentleman  was  walking  in  Kegent’s  Park,  in  London, 
and  he  met  a man  whose  only  home  was  in  the  poorhouse. 
He  had  come  out  to  take  air,  and  excited  the  gentleman’s 
interested  attention. 

“Well,  my  friend,”  said  the  gentleman,  getting  into  con- 
versation, “ it  is  a pity  that  a man  like  you  should  be  situated 
where  you  are.  Now  may  I ask  how  old  are  you  ?” 

The  man  said  he  was  eighty  years  of  age. 

“ Had  you  any  trade  before  you  became  penniless  ?” 

“Yes,  I was  a carpenter.” 

“ Did  you  use  intoxicating  drink  ?” 

“No,  oh,  no.  I only  took  my  beer;  never  anything 
stronger  ; nothing  but  my  beer.” 

“ How  much  did  your  heer  come  to  a day  ?” 

“ Oh,  a sixpence  a day,  I suppose.” 

“ For  how  long  a time  ?” 

“ Well,  I suppose  for  sixty  years.” 

The  gentleman  had  taken  out  his  note-book,  and  he  con- 
tinued figuring  with  his  pencil  while  he  went  on  talking 
with  the  man. 

“ Now,  let  me  tell  you,”  said  he,  as  he  finished  his  calcu- 
lations, “ how  much  that  beer  cost  you,  my  man.  You  can 
go  over  the  figures  yourself.” 

And  the  gentleman  demonstrated  that  the  money,  a six- 
pence a day,  for  sixty  years,  expended  in  beer,  would  if  it  had 
been  saved  and  placed  at  interest,  have  yielded  him  nearly 
eight  hundred  dollars  a year,  or  an  income  of  fifteen  dollars 
per  week  for  self-support. 

“ Let  me  tell  you  how  much  a gallon  of  whiskey  cost,” 
said  a judge  after  trying  a case.  “One  gallon  of  whiskey 
made  two  men  murderers,  it  made  two  wives  widows,  and 
eight  children  orphans.” 

Oh ! it’s  a costly  thing. — Dr.  Richard  Newton. 


Wesley  and  the  “Beau. 

Nash  was  a professional  gambler,  diner-out,  and  fashion- 
able man  about  town.  A big,  awkward  person,  with  harsh, 
irregular  features,  a fop  in  dress,  a wit  in  speech,  and  a despot 
in  rule,  he  was  known  far  and  wide  as  the  “ King  of  Bath.” 
■When  John  Wesley  appeared  in  Bath  as  a street  preacher. 
Nash  undertook  to  drive  him  from  the  town.  Their  encoun- 
ter is  thus  reported : 

Nash,  the  great  beau,  confronted  the  great  evangelist. 
The  great,  coarse,  hrawny,  overdressed,  fashionable  exquisite 
stands  in  the  presence  of  the  little  man  with  piercing  eye 
and  Grecian  face,  in  gown  and  cassock,  addressing  a thousand 
people  in  the  open  air,  who  listen  with  intense  interest  to  the 
dialogue  that  ensues. 

“ By  what  authority  do  you  appear  here  ?”  exclaimed  Nash. 

“ By  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury?”  replied  Mr.  Wesley. 

Nash  had  doubtless  expected  to  meet  an  ignorant,  braw- 
ling “ gospeller,”  but  found  himself  face  to  face  with  a cul- 
tured clergyman  of  the  National  Establishment. 

“ This  is  contrary  to  act  of  Parliament.  It  is  a conven- 
ticle,” said  Nash. 

“ The  conventicle  forbidden  by  Parliament  is  a seditious 
meeting.  Here  is  not  a shadow  of  sedition,  therefore  it  is 
not  contrary  to  that  act,”  retorted  the  clergyman. 

Beaten  off  his  first  tack,  Nash  could  only  insolently  reply  ; 

“ I say  it  is ; and,  besides,  your  preaching  frightens  people 
out  of  their  wits.” 

“ Sir,  did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?” 

“ No.” 

“ How  then  can  you  judge  of  that  you  never  heard  ?” 

“ Sir,  by  common  report.” 

“ Common  report  is  not  enough  to  judge  by.  Give  me 
leave  to  ask,  sir,  is  not  your  name  Nash  ?” 

“ My  name  is  Nash.” 

“ Sir,  I dare  not  judge  of  you  by  common  report.” 

This  was  a home  thrust  at  a man  who  had  been  notorious 
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among  all  classes  in  Bath  for  a whole  generation  as  the 
prince  of  gamblers ! 

He  was  a second  time  silenced.  He  rallied  sufficiently  to 
ask,  in  a tame  way  ; 

“ I desire  to  know  why  all  these  people  are  here  ?” 

“ To  save  our  souls,  Mr.  Nash,”  shouts  an  old  lady,  “ while 
)’ou  take  care  of  your  precious  body !” 

There  were  volumes  of  reproof  and  ridicule  in  this  reply, 
and  its  source,  and  the  discomfited  panderer  to  the  things  of 
flesh  retired  crest-fallen  from  a field  where  he  had  expected 
to  win  an  easy  victorv. 


Christian  Sermon  in  a Heathen  Temple. 

The  day  following  we  came  to  Kalaiarcoil,  a village  which, 
though  not  large  in  itself,  is  celebrated  for  its  large  temple, 
whose  income,  simply  from  the  villages  given  it,  is  $10,000. 
We  went  into  this  temple,  and  were  invited  to  sit  down  and 
make  known  our  mission,  an  invitation  which  we  gladly  ac- 
cepted. Fifty  brahmans  and  others  listened  for  half  an  hour 
or  more  in  a most  interested  way,  and  the  leading  man 
among  them  showed  considerable  intelligence  and  no  little 
familiarity  with  some  points  of  Christianity,  derived,  undoubt- 
edly, from  the  Catholics.  After  taking  up  our  argument  and 
enlarging  upon  it,  and  enforcing  its  truth  upon  his  companions, 
he  turned  to  us  and  said,  “ Oh,  yes,  you  believe  in  ten  com- 
mandments and  we  (the  heathen)  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
believe  only  in  nine  (the  second  being  the  one  omitted,  of 
course).  We  think  you  are  right,  and  when  the  Lord  reveals 
it  to  us,  we  also  will  finally  come  over  to  you  and  keep  the 
‘ Ten  Commandments.'  ” This  we  thought  a bold  declaration 
from  the  leading  man  in  one  of  the  chief  temples  of  the 
whole  district,  but  the  whole  force  of  the  temple  brahmans 
seemed  to  applaud  his  remarks,  and  the  classifying  of  Roman 
Catholics  as  idolaters  bj'  the  heathen  is  common.  Still  we 
must  not  be  too  sanguine  in  reference  to  the  speedy  downfall 
of  idolatr}’  in  this  one  of  the  centres  of  power.  But  the  Lord 
can  and  will  bring  it  about  in  his  own  good  time,  and  we 
must  preach  and  work  and  wait.  —Missiondry  Herald. 


TWO  SINGERS. 

The  fact  is  patent  to  nearly  every  one  that,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  poets,  who,  it  is  said,  are  “ born,  not 
made,”  they  who  would  win  the  commendation  of  the  world 
must  labor  indefatigably.  Few,  however,  fully  realize  the 
annoyances  that  obstruct  the  pathway  of  rising  talent  in  its 
effort  to  secure  success. 

When  the  sweet  songstress  Henrietta  Sontag  made  her 
debut  at  Vienna,  she  found  there  a bitter  enemy  in  the 
person  of  Amelia  Steininger,  herself  a former  favorite  with 
the  musical  public,  whose  excesses  had  told  upon  her  health, 
and  Seriously  impaired  the  power  and  quality  of  her  voice. 

But  she  still  had  a retinue  of  admirers  who  sought  in 
every  way  to  preser\’e  her  waning  supremacy ; and  their 
venomous  hisses  were  heard  above  the  friendly  roar  which 
grested  the  debutante — actually  forcing  her  to  leave  Vienna, 
very  much  mortified,  and  naturally,  deeply  incensed  against 
Amelia  Steininger. 

^ Several  years  subsequent  to  this  event,  while  enjoying  a 
biilliant  career  at  Berlin — where  her  praise  was  the  theme 
of  the  press  and  of  conversation  ; where  her  singing  filled 
the  academies  to  repletion,  and  rendered  it  necessary  that 
those  desiring  to  hear  engage  their  seats  in  advance  ; where 
bouquets  of  rarest  flowers  fell  at  her  feet  each  night  like 
raindrops  ; where  the  nobility  even  were  pleased  to  drag  the 
carriage  she  occupied  through  the  streets — she  was  one 
morning  driving  about  the  city,  attended  by  numerous  cav- 
aliers, when  she  heard  a plaintive  Austrian  air,  and,  turning, 
saw  the  singer  was  a little  girl  who  led  a woman  by  the 
hand. 

The  celebrated  vocalist  ordered  her  driver  to  halt  the 
ealeehe,  and,  calling  the  child  to  her,  asked  her  name. 

“ Nannie,”  was  the  response. 

“ Who  is  the  woman  you  are  leading  ?” 

“ My  mother." 

“ What  Is  her  name?” 

“ Amelia  Steininger." 

“ Amelia  Steininger!”  repeated  Sontag,  in  amazement. 

" Yes  ; she  was  once  a great  singer  in  Vienna.  She  lest 


her  voice,  and  cried  so  much  on  account  of  it  that  she  became 
blind.  Then  her  friends  deserted  her,  and  now  I am  obliged 
to  sing  on  the  streets  for  a living,  else  we  should  starve.” 

The  pathetic  recital  brought  tears  to  Sontag’s  beautiful 
eyes,  and,  addressing  the  gentlemen  clustered  around  her,  she 
said  : 

" 1 propose  to  take  up  a collection  in  behalf  of  an  unfor- 
tunate sister  who  has  lost  her  sight.  Here  is  my  contribution,” 
placing  her  purse  in  the  hat  she  had  removed  from  her  head. 
“ Shall  it  remain  alone  ?”  * 

Immediately  a shower  of  gold  and  silver  filled  the  hat. 
Miss  Sontag  passed  it  to  the  child,  with  the  remark  : 

“ Tell  your  mother  her  friend,  Henrietta  Sontag,  will  call 
upon  her  to-day.”  Then  she  drove  on. 

Nannie  ran  to  acquaint  her  mother  with  the  good  fortune 
that  had  befallen  them,  and  to  give  her  Sontag’s  message, 
but  was  unable  to  comprehend  why  it  caused  her  to  weep  so 
bitterly. 

She  did  not  know  the  remorse  in  that  mother’s  heart  oc- 
casioned by  the  remembrance  of  the  unkind  treatment  which 
this  benevolent  woman  had  formerly  received  at  her  hands. 

In  the  afternoon  Sontag  went  to  Amelia  Steininger’s 
home — nothing  better  than  a hovel  in  a disreputable  section 
of  the  city — and  had  a long  conversation  with  her,  dexter- 
ously avoiding  all  topics  that  could  suggest  the  unpleasant 
season  in  the  Austrian  capital. 

The  next  day  she  engaged  a skilled  oculist  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  visionless  eyes,  and  learn  if  restoration 
of  sight  was  possible  ; but  he  pronounced  it  a hopeless  case. 
A few  evenings  later  she  gave  a “ benefit  for  a distressed 
artist,”  the  proceeds  of  which  placed  the  recipient  outside  the 
pale  of  immediate  want. 

Thenceforth  Sontag  provided  for  the  necessities  of  her 
former  rival  and  her  daughter,  and,  when  Amelia  Steininger 
died,  received  Nannie  as  her  protege,  whom  she  educated  in 
such  a manner  as  fitted  her  for  a future  of  independence  and 
usefulness. — Youth’s  Companion. 


A Touching  Romance. 

A young  girl  came,  one  day,  to  the  Mont-de-Piete  of  Paris, 
to  pawn  a bundle  of  clothes  upon  which  they  gave  her  only 
three  francs.  For  fifteen  years  she  came  regularly  to  pay 
the  interest  of  a few  centimes,  not  having  sufficient  to  redeem 
the  clothes.  The  administration,  struck  by  the  care  that  she 
took  to  preserve  this  little  deposit  of  clothing,  sought  infor- 
mation concerning  her,  and  learned  that  working  unceasingly 
at  her  poor  little  den,  this  ouvriere  in  linen,  good  and  honest, 
was  scarce  able  to  earn  her  daily  living,  and  had  never  been 
able  to  raise  three  francs  to  redeem  her  little  bundle.  There 
was  evidently  in  this  little  woman,  so  laborious  and  so  good, 
a noble  courage  which  took  its  source  in  noble  sentiments ; 
and  she  was  asked  to  take,  without  payment,  the  modest 
bundle  of  which  she  had  been  so  long  deprived.  Then  they 
comprehended  the  beautiful  spirit  of  this  unfortunate.  The 
little  bundle  was  a petticoat  and  a woman’s  fichu  of  some 
cheap  stuff.  As  it  was  opened,  she  took  the  things  in  both 
hands  and  covered  them  with  kisses  and  tears.  This  was  all 
that  was  left  to  her  by  her  poor  mother,  who  had  died  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  to  preserve  these  precious  relics  she  had 
borne  her  pious  tribute,  as  one  places  flowers  upon  the  tomb 
of  a loved  one  on  an  anniversary. 


A Canary  Bird. 

Once  I was  at  an  inn  in  England,  with  other  strangers, 
when  a poor  man  came  and  asked  leave  to  exhibit  a wonder- 
ful canary  bird  which  he  had.  As  it  was  a rainy  day,  and  we 
could  not  go  out  to  walk,  we  consented  to  the  poor  man’s 
proposal ; and  he  brought  his  little  bird  into  the  parlor  of  the 
inn.  The  name  of  the  little  bird  was  Jewel.  He  stood  on 
the  forefinger  of  his  master,  who  said  to  him,  “ Now,  Jewel,  I 
want  you  to  behave  well  and  make  no  mistakes.”  Jewel 
sloped  his  head  toward  his  master,  as  if  listening  to  him,  and 
then  nodded  twice.  “ Well,  then,”  said  his  master,  “ let  me 
see  if  you  will  keep  your  word.  Give  us  a tune.”  The 
canary  sang.  “ Faster,”  said  his  master.  Jewel  sang  faster. 
“Slower,”  said  his  master;  and  Jewel  sang  slower.  Here- 
upon .Jewel  began  to  beat  time  with  one  of  his  feet. 

I and  the  rest  of  the  spectators  were  so  delighted  that  we 
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clapped  our  hands.  “ Can  you  not  thank  the  gentlemen  for 
their  applause?”  asked  his  master;  and  Jewel  bowed  his 
head  most  respectfully.  His  master  now  gave  him  a straw 
gun ; and  Jewel  went  through  the  martial  exercise,  handling 
his  gun  like  a true  soldier.  “ Now  let  us  have  a dance !”  said 
his  master ; and  the  canary  went  through  a dance  with  so 
much  glee,  skill,  and  spirit,  that  we  all  applauded  him  again. 

“ Thou  hast  done  my  bidding  bravely,”  said  his  master, 
caressing  the  bird.  ^ “ Now,  then,  take  a nap,  while  I show 
the  company  some  of  my  own  feats.”  Here  the  little  bird 
went  into  a counterfeit  sleep,  and  his  owner  begau  balancing 
a pipe  and  performing  other  tricks.  Our  attention  was  given 
to  him,  when  a large  black  cat,  who  had  been  lurking  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  sprang  upon  the  table,  seized  the  poor 
canary  bird  in  his  mouth,  and  jumped  out  of  the  window 
before  any  one  could  stop  him,  although  we  all  rushed  to 
make  an  attempt.  In  vain  we  pursued  the  cat.  The  canary 
bird  had  been  killed  by  him  almost  in  an  instant.  The  poor 
man  wept  for  his  bird,  and  his  grief  was  sad  to  behold. 
“ Well  may  I grieve  for  thee,  my  poor  little  thing  1”  said  he ; 
“well  may  I grieve.”  More  than  four  years  hast  thou  fed 
from  my  hand  and  drank  from  my  lip!  I owe  thee  my 
support,  my  health,  and  my  happiness  I Without  thee,  what 
will  become  of  me  ?” 

We  raised  a sum  of  money  and  gave  it  to  him ; but  he 
could  not  be  consoled.  He  mourned  for  Jewel  as  if  it  had 
been  a child.  By  love  the  little  bird  had  been  taught,  and 
by  love  was  it  missed  and  mourned. 


“ I GUESS.” 

The  American  expression,  “ I guess,”  is  often  made  the 
subject  of  ridicule  by  Englishmen,  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
the  expression  is  good  old  English.  It  is  found  in  a few 
works  written  during  the  last  century  and  in  many  written 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  So  careful  a writer  as  Locke 
used  the  expression  more  than  once  in  his  treatise  “ On  the 
Human  Understanding.”  In  fact,  the  disuse  of  the  expression 
in  olden  times  seems  to  have  been  due  to  a change  in  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “guess.”  An  Englishman  who  should 
say  “ I guess  ” now  would  not  mean  what  Locke  did  when  he 
used  the  expression  in  former  times,  or  what  an  American 
means  when  he  uses  it  in  our  own  day.  We  say  “I  guess 
that  riddle,”  or  “ 1 guess  what  you  mean,”  signifying  that  we 
think  the  answer  to  the  riddle  or  the  meaning  of  what  we 
have  heard  may  be  such  and  such.  But  when  an  American 
says  “ I guess  so,”  he  does  not  mean  “ I think  it  may  be  so,” 
but  more  nearly  “ I know  it  to  be  so.”  The  expression  is 
closely  akin  to  the  English  saying,  “ I wis.”  Indeed,  the 
words  “guess”  and  “wis”  are  simply  different  forms  of  the 
same  word.  Just  as  we  have  “ guard  ” and  “ ward,”  “ guard- 
ian ” and  “ warden,”  “Guillanme  ”and  “ William,”  “ guichet” 
and  “ wicked,”  &c.,  so  have  we  the  verbs  to  “guess”  and  to  “wis” 
(in  the  Bible  we  have  not  “I  wis,”  but  we  have  “ he  wist”). 
“ I wis  ” means  nearly  the  same  as  “ I know,”  and  that  this  is 
the  root  meaning  of  the  word  is  shown  by  such  words  as 
“ wit,”  “ witness,”  “ wisdom,”  the  legal  phrase  “ to  wit,”  and 
so  forth.  “ Guess  ” was  originally  used  in  the  same  sense  ; 
and  Americans  retain  that  meaning,  whereas  in  our  modern 
English  the  word  has  changed  in  significance, — iS.  A.  Proctor. 


Needs  and  Wants. 

The  mistake  of  people  as  to  their  necessities  causes  a 
large  share  of  the  “hardupness”  in  the  world.  We  have 
no  sympathy  with  the  affected  indifterence  to  good  food  which 
characterizes  the  self-styled  “high  thinkers.”  Such  people 
ordinarily  are  not  to  be  trusted  behind  the  pantry  door,  when 
there  are  any  cold  joints  or  mince  pies  within  reach. 

But  there  is  a vast  deal  of  money  squandered  on  the  tables 
of  those  who  mind  to  save  it  to  spend  in  other  directions. 
Nobody  ever  suffered  for  want  of  dessert,  if  the  dinner  was 
good  for  anything.  No  normal  appetite  requires  the  moiety 
that  cumbers  the  average  breakfast  and  dinner  tables  of  the 
so-called  middle  classes.  As  for  the  many-coursed  dyspepsia 
breeders — the  soup,  fish,  meats,  cake,  entree,  double-dessert 
dinners— the  man  who  will  spend  his  money  on  these,  when 
there  are  so  many  ways  in  which  he  can  so  easily  lose  it 
without  further  injury  to  himself,  is  undeserving  of  pity. 

The  point  of  these  and  other  like  remarks  that  might  be 


made  on  sensible  and  practical  economies,  and  a wise  classi- 
fication of  needless  wants,  and  the  highest  needs,  is,  that 
many  people  could,  if  they  would,  enjoy,  not  only  the  sum- 
mer trips  and  vacations  which  they  must  now  forego,  but 
many  other  delightful  and  helpful  things.  Half  a dollar  a 
day  saved  on  such  useless  expenditures,  would  give  many  a 
family  a delightful  trip  to  the  mountains  or  the  sea,  or  a sea- 
son of  summer  rest  aud  change,  which  they  cannot  afford  to 
do  without.  There  isn’t  enough  brains  put  into  the  average 
expenditure  of  money. — Golden  Rule. 


Some  Eastern  Parables. 

Rochefoucauld  says ; “ How  can  you  expect  a friend  to 
keep  your  secret,  when,  by  telling  it  to  him,  you  prove  that 
you  are  incapable  of  keeping  it  yourself?”  To  beware  of 
how  yorr  confide  in  your  friends  is  given  in  the  tale  of  a miser, 
who  said  to  his  friend : “ 1 have  now  a thousand  rupees 

which  I will  bury  out  of  the  city ; and  I will  not  tell  this 
secret  to  any  one  beside  yourself.”  They  then  went  out  of 
the  city  and  buried  the  money  under  a tree.  Some  days 
after,  the  miser  going  alone  to  the  tree  to  see  if  the  money 
was  safe,  found  ii  had  disappeared. 

At  once  he  suspected  his  friend  ; but  he  dared  not  ques- 
tion him,  as  he  was  sure  he  would  never  confess  it.  So  he 
had  recourse  to  this  stratagem.  Going  to  him,  he  said  ; “ A 
great  deal  of  money  is  come  into  my  hands,  which  I want  to 
put  in  the  same  place.  If  you  will  come  to-morrow,  we  will 
go  together.”  The  friend  coveting  the  larger  sum,  replaced 
the  smaller.  In  the  meantime  the  miser  went  and  found  it, 
and  having  secured  the  money,  he  determined  never  again  to 
confide  in  a friend. 

One  of  the  kings  of  Persia  sent  a skilled  physician  to  the 
prophet  Mohammed.  After  remaining  some  years  in  Arabia 
without  any  one  making  a trial  of  his  skill  as  a physician,  he 
went  to  Mohammed,  and  complained,  saying ; “ They  sent 
me  to  dispense  medicine  to  your  companions ; but  to  this 
day  no  one  hath  taken  notice  of  me,  that  I might  have  an 
opportunity  of  performing  a service  to  which  I had  been 
appointed.”  Mohammed  replied : “ It  is  a rule  with  these 
people  never  to  eat  till  they  are  hard  pressed  by  hunger,  and 
to  leave  off  while  they  have  a good  appetite.”  The  physician 
said  : “ Ay,  indeed,  this  is  the  way  to  enjoy  health.”  He 
then  made  his  obeisance  and  departed. 


A Horse  Returns  to  his  Early  Home. — A horse  raised  in 
Norwich,  Vt.,  but  used  for  family  purposes  in  this  city  for 
several  years,  was  sold  recently  to  a party  in  Oxford,  N.  H. 
In  taking  him  from  the  wagon  one  evening  he  slipped  away 
from  his  owner  and  disappeared,  going  at  a high  rate  of  speed. 
A diligent  search  in  the  morning  on  all  the  roads  for  a cir- 
cuit of  several  miles  failed  to  reveal  any  trace  of  the  animal. 
A despatch  was  received  during  the  dav  by  his  former  master 
in  this  city,  asking  if  the  horse  had  made  his  appearance  here, 
in  reply  to  which  the  owner  was  directed  to  enquire  at  Nor- 
wich. The  horse  was  found  there,  and  the  owner  was  told 
that  the  animal  made  his  appearance  in  the  place  at  3 o’clock 
in  the  morning,  after  his  escape  from  Oxford,  having  in  six 
hours  crossed  the  Connecticut  River  and  travelled  twenty- 
seven  miles  in  the  darkness  over  a road  he  had  not  seen  since 
he  was  a three-year-old  colt.  To  make  this  distance  in  the 
time  mentioned  he  must  have  avoided  all  cross  roads  and 
without  delay  gone  by  the  regular  route. — Manchester  ( N.  H.) 
Mirror. 


Proverbs  that  have  become  household  words  in  the  Church 
sometimes  interest  one  deeply  with  their  history.  More 
than  a thousand  years  ago  the  workmen  at  St.  Gall  were 
building  a bridge  over  an  Alpine  abyss,  when  the  poet-monk, 
Notker,  was  moved  by  the  peril  of  men  who  seemed  to  be 
hanging  between  earth  and  heaven.  So  impressed  was  he 
that  he  wrote  the  Latin  hymn,  “ In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death,”  with  the  melody.  At  once  it  became  a Church 
favorite,  especially  among  the  Crusaders’  battle-songs,  until 
in  the  fifteenth  century  the  Church  laid  its  ban  upon  what 
was  popularly  used  as  a magical  charm.  This  monastery  of 
St.  Gall  has  survived  to  our  time,  and  still  boasts  of  such 
literary  treasures  as  the  oldest  copy  of  Virgil,  a Greek  manu- 
script of  the  New  Testament  of  the  tenth  century,  and  a still 
older  Psalt»r,  besides  the  musical  fame  of  the  saintly  Notker 
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A Religious  Horse. 

A religious  horse  lived  a few  years  ago  in  Connecticut, 
He  was  owned  by  a good  deacon,  a pillar  in  the  Congre- 
gational church  of  the  place.  From  the  time  of  his  colthood 
the  deacon  accustomed  him  to  go  to  church.  Year  in  and 
year  out,  through  all  sermons,  and  in  storm  and  sunshine, 
the  deacon’s  seat  was  filled  in  the  sanctuary,  and  the  place 
of  the  horse  was  occupied  without.  Each  had  his  appointed 
place  for  Sabbath  morning,  and  each  was  always  found  in  it. 
Old  age  confirmed  the  habit  upon  both.  At  last  the  deacon 
died  quite  suddenly.  He  attended  church  the  preceding 
Sabbath  and  was  in  his  coffin  before  the  next.  On  that 
Sabbath,  when  the  hour  for  worship  arrived,  the  old  horse 
grew  restless.  He  heard  the  church  bell,  but  felt  no  gentle 
hand  harnessing  him  for  the  carnage.  He  waited  until  pa- 
tience ceased  to  be  a virtue,  then  he  undid  the  stable  door 
and  with  his  accustomed  serious  pace,  took  his  way  to  the 
house  of  the  Lord,  and  stood  in  the  appointed  place — his 
head  lifted  to  the  tree,  where  for  years  he  had  been  tied  every 
Sunday  morning.  Here  he  demurely  remained  through 
the  service,  and  when  it  was  over,  he  was  seen  accompany- 
ing the  retired  congregation  to  his  abode,  into  which  without 
difficulty  he  made  his  way. 


Within  the  last  six  months,  says  a .Tapan  correspondent 
of  the  Congregationalist,  a marvelous  change  toward  Christ- 
ianity has  taken  place  in  Japan.  “ The  largest  theatres,”  he 
writes,  “ are  too  small  to  hold  the  thousands  that  gather  to 
hear  preaching  that  is  carried  on  entirely  by  native  Christians. 
The  newspapers  have  entered  the  lists,  and  while  some  are 
for  choking  down,  by  fair  means  or  foul,  this  ‘cursed  way,’ 
others  are  boldly  siding  with  the  new  religion  as  the  only 
hope  for  the  country.  Buddhism  and  Shintoism,  too,  are  at 
last  aroused  to  their  danger,  and  have  not  only  begun  their 
mass  meetings,  but  have  also  put  forth  several  polemic  tracts, 
which,  of  course,  serve  to  awaken  public  interest.”  Japan, 
he  thinks,  is  on  the  eve  of  a great  religious  movement  that 
will  attract  the  attention  of  the  world. 


Fair  Play  for  the  Hoer, 

If  our  forefathers  had  studied  the  hog  with  any  closeness, 
we  would  have  been  spared  the  sayings  of;  “Selfish  as  a 
hog,”  “hungry  as  a pig,”  and  “he  eats  like  a regular  hog,” 
etc.  To  begin  with,  the  hog  is  not  a selfish  creature.  Two 
hogs  will  agree  about  as  well  as  two  men,  and  a hog  who  was 
taken  along  on  a steamboat  excursion  would  have  cause  to  say 
to  his  porkers  : “ You  act  like  men  and  women.”  The  hog 

is  not  a hungry  animal.  Give  him  three  square  meals  a 
day,  and  he  is  content,  while  most  men  must  chew,  smoke 
and  nibble  between  meals  and  have  a lunch  at  bedtime.  To 
“act  like  a hog”  would  be  to  mind  one’s  business,  go  to  bed 
early,  and  be  satisfied  with  the  situation.  The  hog  is  not  a 
liar,  hypocrite  or  dead-beat.  He  acts  on  the  square,  is  always 
as  represented,  and  in  disposition  he  has  few  equals  in  the 
human  race.  He  has  been  misunderstood  and  abused,  and  it 
is  time  that  his  friends  rallied  to  give  him  fair  play. 


Canon  Farrar,  who  has  been  studying  the  Jewish  Talmud, 
which  some  have  imagined,  to  be  a mysterious  mine  of 
literary  treasures,  says  ; “ There  is  more  beauty  and  poetry 

in  a single  book  of  Homer — I had  almost  said  in  a single 
ode  of  Horace — than  in  the  entire  Mishna.  There  is  trans- 
cendenfally  more  wisdom  and  depth  in  a single  chapter  of 
St.  John  or  St.  Paul  than  in  all  the  folio  volumes  of  the  Tal- 
mud together.” 


A man  in  the  path  of  duty  is  twice  as  strong  to  resist 
temptation  as  out  of  it.  A fish  is  twice  as  strong  in  the  water 
at  on  shore ; but  a four-footed  beast  is  twice  as  strong  on  the 
land  as  in  the  water.  The  reason  is,  because  the  water  is  a 
proper  element  of  the  one  and  the  earth  of  the  other.  Thy 
work  is  thy  element  wherein  thou  art  most  able  to  resist 
temptation. 

The  man  that  has  an  empty  cup  may  pray,  and  should 
pray,  that  he  may  have  it  filled  ; but  he  that  hath  a full  cup 
ought  to  pray  that  he  might  hold  it  firmly.  It  needs  prayer 
in  prosperity  that  we  may  have  grace  to  use  it,  as  truly  as  it 
needs  prayer  in  poverty  that  we  may  have  grace  to  bear  it. 


Curious  Observations. 

Sir  Robert  Chistison,  the  great  Scotch  chemist,  has  made 
some  curious  observations  on  the  effects  of  a cold,  wet  season 
in  diminishing  the  normal  growth  of  trees.  He  makes  out 
on  careful  measurements  that,  comparing  1879  with  1878, 
eleven  deciduous  trees —not  oaks — made  on  an  average  forty- 
one  per  cent,  less  growth  in  that  year  than  in  the  year  before. 
Of  seventeen  pine  trees,  the  average  deficiency  was  twenty 
per  cent,  and  of  seven  oaks  the  deficiency  was  ten  per  cent.; 
so  that  heat  appears  to  have  more  to  do  with  the  making 
even  of  wood  than  moisture  has.  It  is  strange  that  the  growth 
of  the  oak,  which  drops  its  leaves,  seems  less  dependent  on 
heat  than  that  of  the  pine,  which  we  usually  associate  with 
the  very  cold  regions  ; but,  perhaps,  it  need  not  be  the  tree 
which  is  most  stunted  by  the  cold  which  is  most  easily  killed 
by  it. 


Not  long  ago,  in  one  of  the  Paris  police  courts,  a workman 
accused  of  stealing  a pair  of  trousers  was  discharged,  after  a 
long  and  patient  investigation,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  establish  his  guilt.  He  remained 
seated,  however,  on  the  prisoner’s  bench  after  his  acquittal 
had  been  announced.  The  lawyer  who  had  conducted  his 
defence,  observing  that  he  did  not  move,  informed  him  that 
he  was  free  to  go  about  his  business,  if  he  had  any.  He 
shook  his  head  slightly,  but  did  not  budge.  By  this  time,  no 
other  case  being  on  hand,  the  court  was  nearly  empty. 
Again  addressing  him,  his  defender  inquired,  with  some 
irritation,  “ Why  the  deuce  he  did  not  get  up  and  go'?” 
“ Step  this  way  a moment,  please,”  replied  the  steadfast 
sitter,  “ and  let  me  whisper  in  your  ear.  I can’t  go  till  all 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  have  left  the  court.” 
“ And  why,  may  I ask.”  “ Because  of  the  stolen  trousers — 
don’t  you  understand  ?”  “ Most  assuredly.  I do  not  under- 
stand. What  about  the  trousers  ?”  “ Only  this — I’ve  got 

’em  on !” 


Home  Fruits. 

It  may  comfort  some  of  our  readers,  who  see  no  prospect 
of  a possible  visit  to  Europe,  to  know  that  the  fruits  of 
Southern  Europe  are  greatly  inferior  to  our  own.  A corres- 
pondent of  the  Providence  Journal  speaks  of  a great  disap- 
pointment in  tasting  the  famous  grapes  and  oranges  of  Italy. 
He  says  : In  Italy,  the  land  of  the  vine,  there  were  seen  no 
such  grapes  as  at  home.  The  Italian  pears  are  small  and  of 
poor  flavor;  German  somewhat  larger,  but  of  little  worth; 
the  Italian  oranges  not  to  be  named,  except  in  damaging 
contrast,  with  our  own  California  and  Florida  fruit.  German 
grapes  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  Italian,  but  not  much 
better  in  flavor.  Our  Concord,  Hartford  Prolific,  Rogers  No. 
1 5,  Delawares,  Catawbas,  and  a host  of  other  varieties,  would 
look  like  kings  and  queens  of  the  vine  in  their  royal  robes  of 
purple  and  wine- color  when  placed  among  these.  And  as  for 
pears,  the  russet  jackets  of  one  of  the  Flemish  Beauties  or  the 
Buffums  at  home  hide  more  sweetness  than  any  or  all  the 
specimens  seen  here. 


Many  pleasant  ancedotes  are  known  of  kind  and  generous 
treatment  of  servants  by  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Emperor 
William  of  Germany.  Last  June,  at  Windsor,  a servant  died, 
whose  name  was  Philp.  He  was  buried  in  an  old  churchyard 
in  Scotland,  near  where  his  parents  still  lived.  During  the 
Queen’s  stay  in.  Scotland  this  season  she  has  called  on  the 
aged  parents,  and  placed  a bouquet  of  flowers  on  the  faithful 
servant’s  grave. 


Cold  is  not  kept  out  with  a “ For  God’s  sake  I”  or  “ For 
the  Prophet’s  sake  !”  but  with  four  seers  of  cotton. — Afghan. 
A learned  man  without  works  is  a cloud  without  rain. — 
Arabic.  Worship  without  faith  is  a waste  of  flowers. — 
Teligu.  Equivalents  of  our  saying  concerning  “ faith  with- 
out works.” 


According  to  the  offical  report  on  the  subject,  there  are 
only  5,740  square  miles  of  reorganized  territory  in  the  United 
States. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


Condensed  Milk. 

A correspondent  inquires  our  opinion  of  condensed  milk. 
We  think  it  a wholesome  article  of  food  in  small  quantities, 
but  it  cannot  be  largely  used  on  account  of  its  too  saccharine 
character  from  the  addition  of  sugar.  It  is  a very  good  article 
for  use  on  long  journe)'^s,  as  it  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  to 
the  milk  which  is  usually  obtainable  at  hotels  and  eating- 
houses.  The  following  is  a brief  description  of  the  method 
of  manufacture 

“ When  the  milk  is  brought  into  the  factory  it  is  carefully 
strained,  placed  in  cans  or  pails,  which  are  put  into  a tank 
ot  water  kept  hot  by  steam  coils.  When  hot,  it  is  transferred 
to  larger  steam-heated  open  vessels  and  quickly  brought  to 
boil.  This  preliminary  heating  and  boiling  has  for  its  object 
the  expulsion  of  the  gases  of  the  milk,  which  would  cause  it  to 
foam  in  the  vacuum  pan,  and  also  to  add  to  the  keeping  quality 
of  the  milk  by  destroying  the  mold  germs.  A second  strain- 
ing follows,  after  which  the  milk  is  transferred  to  a vacuum 
pan,  where  at  a temperature  below  150°  Fahrenheit,  it  boils 
and  is  rapidly  concentrated  to  any  degree  desired.  The  vacu- 
um pan  employed  is  a close  vessel  of  copper,  egg-shaped, 
about  six  feet  high  and  four  and  one-half  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  heated  by  steam  coils  within,  and  by  a steam  jacket 
without, — inclosing  the  lower  portion.  In  one  side  of  the 
dome  is  a small  window  through  which  gas  illuminates  the 
interior,  while  on  the  opposite  side  is  an  eyeglass  through 
which  the  condition  of  the  contents  may  be  observed.  The 
pan  is  also  provided  with  a vacuum  gauge  and  test-sticks. 
Much  of  the  milk  used  in  cities  is  simply  concentrated  with- 
out any  addition  of  sugar.  The  p'^ocess  of  concentration  is 
continued  in  the  vacuum  pan  until  one  gallon  of  the  milk 
has  been  reduced  to  a little  less  than  a quart — one  volume  of 
condensed  milk  corresponding  to  about  four  and  three-tenths 
volumes  of  milk.  Condensed  milk,  intended  to  be  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time,  has  an  addition  of  pure  cane  sugar 
made  to  it  during  the  boiling,  and  is  usually  put  up  in 
sealed  cans.  This  sugar  or  ‘preserved  ’ milk,  when  properly 
prepared,  will  keep  for  many  years.” 


Effect  of  Sunshine. 

From  an  acorn,  weighing  a few  grains,  a tree  will  grow 
for  100  years  or  more,  not  only  throwing  off  many  pounds 
of  leaves  every  year,  but  itself  weighing  several  tons.  If  an 
orange  twig  is  put  in  a large  box  of  earth,  and  that  earth  is~ 
weighed  when  the  twig  becomes  a tree,  bearing  luscious 
fruit,  there  will  be  the  very  same  amount  of  earth. 
From  careful  experiments  made  by  different  scientific 
men,  it  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  a very  large  part  of  the 
growth  of  a tree  is  derived  from  the  sun,  from  the  air,  and 
from  the  water,  and  a very  little  from  the  earth  ; and  notably 
all  vegetation  becomes  sickly  unless  it  is  freely  exposed  to 
sunshine.  Wood  and  coal  are  but  condensed  sunshine, 
which  contains,  three  important  elements  equally  essential 
to  both  vegetation  and  animal  life — magnesia,  lime,  and 
iron.  It  is  the  iron  in  the  blood  which  gives  it  its  sparkling 
red  color  and  its  strength.  It  is  the  lime  in  the  bones  which 
gives  them  the  durability  necessary  to  bodily  vigor,  while  the 
magnesia  is  important  to  all  of  the  tissues.  Thus  it  is,  that 
the  more  persons  are  out  o‘^  doors,  the  more  healthy  and  vig- 
orous they  are,  and  the  longer  they  will  live.  Every  human 
being  ought  to  have  an  hour  or  two  of  sunshine  at  noon  in 
winter,  and  in  the  early  forenoon  in  summer. 


Cold  Water  Drinking. — Dr.  Dio  Lewis  says  cold  baths  of 
the  skin  are  good,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  flooding  the  stomach 
on  going  to  bed  and  on  rising  is  not,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
profitable  form  of  cold  bathing.  Costiveness,  piles,  and  in- 
digestion aie  uniformly  relieved  by  this  morning  and  eyening 
cold  douche.  The  quantity  must  be  determined  by  each  one 
for  himself.  Two  or  three  swallows  will  do  to  begin  with, 
but  the  quantity  will  soon  grow  to  a tumbler  full  ; and  I 
have  known  persons  to  use  much  more  with  marked  benefit. 
If  advisably  managed,  every  dyspeptic  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  this  cold  stomach  bath. 


Burns  and  Soda. 

We  must  again  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
power  of  bicarbonate  of  soda — the  common  cooking  soda — to 
relieve  the  pain  of  burns.  This  power  is  truly  wonderful, 
and  the  fact  that  soda  is  always  at  hand  makes  it  important 
for  every  mother  fully  to  understand  that  she  has  in  her 
cupboard  a sure  and  inexpensive  remedy  for  the  sufferings  of 
her  burnt  child. 

A friend  of  ours,  one  morning  not  long  since,  burned  and 
blistered  his  wrist.  The  length  of  the  blister  was  at  least 
two  inches,  and  the  width  halt  an  inch.  Moistening  the 
wound,  and  spreading  dry  soda  thickly  over  it  and  then 
dropping  just  enough  water  upon  the  soda  to  make  it  a sort 
of  paste,  he  was  instantly  relieved,  nor  did-  he  have  an  un- 
pleasant sensation  from  the  burn  afterward. 

A writer  in  a St.  Petersburg  medical  journal,  speaking  of 
sixteen  persons  who  were  severely  burned  in  efforts  to  save 
their  property  from  a fire,  all  of  whom  were  treated  exclusive- 
ly with  soda,  says  “ he  considers  himself  justified  in  pronoun- 
cing this  remedy  the  best  and  most  efficient  in  burns  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees.” 

In  one  case  the  burns  covered  half  the  body  of  the 
sufferer.  The  whole  face  was  stripped  of  the  epidermis  (scarf 
skin.)  The  front  of  the  neck,  chest  and  abdomen,  and  upper 
part  of  the  foot  presented  burns  of  the  second  degree.  Bums 
of  the  third  degree  were  found  on  the  right  mammary  gland, 
and  on  the  right  forearm,  all  the  muscles  of  which  were  ex- 
posed, as  if  prepared  by  dissection. 

iSoda  was  used  and  it  relieved  the  pain,  and  a cure  was 
effected  in  four  weeks,  excepting  that  the  healing  of  the  breast 
and  arm  required  another  month.  The  scars  were  in.signi- 
fleant. 

In  burns  of  the  first  degree — the  slighter — powdered  soda 
will  do.  In  burns  of  the  second  degree,  cover  with  linen  rags 
and  keep  them  moist  with  a solution  of  soda.  In  burns  of 
the  third  degree,  the  rags  will  need  frequent  changing  to 
wash  oft  the  pus  which  accumulates  beneath. — Exchange. 

The  Lancet  has  an  article  which  proves — although  it  is 
not  phrased  in  just  that  way — that  men  must  learn  to  eat 
less  rapidly,  be  provided  with  a gizzard,  or  die  out. 
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A Man’s  Heart  on  His  Right  Side.  

An  aatopsy  on  the  body  of  George  Vail,  of  Whitby,  Ont., 
was  held  by  Drs.  Seely,  Whitcombe  and  Stone,  which  is  of 
interest  to  the  medical  profession  at  least.  Mr.  Vail  has  been 
under  treatment  at  the  Air  Cure  for  abscess  of  the  right  lung 
for  some  months.  Dr.  Stone  noticed,  upon  the  first  examin- 
ation when  the  patient  came  for  treatment,  that  there  was 
what  is  technically  called  juxtaposition  of  the  heart,  which  is 
a very  rare  condition.  He  had  called  the  attention  of  a score 
or  more  of  people  to  it,  and  was  gratified  at  the  autopsy  to 
have  his  diagnosis  confirmed,  the  heart  being  found  on  the 
riglit  side  of  the  body  instead  of  the  left.  The  human  heart 
is  ordinarily  situated  as  follows  : — The  base  is  attached  to  the 
spinal  column  just  back  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  breast 
bone.  It  takes  a direction  downward,  forward,  and  a little  to 
the  left,  the  apex  or  point  striking  the  walls  of  the  chest 
near  the  left  nipple.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Vail  the  heart  occu- 
pied the  same  position  on  the  right  side  of  the  body. 


Asthma  Cube — Belladonna  leaves,  two  ounces  ; stra- 
monium leaves,  one  ounce ; powered  nitrate  of  potassium, 
■one  and  one-half  drachms.  Mix  them  thoroughly.  To  be 
used  by  igniting  a drachm  in  a suitable  vessel  and  inhaling 
the  fumes. 


Idleness  does  more  to  reduce  the  average  length  of 
human  life  than  the  full  normal  exercise  of  one’s  industrial 
energies.  In  other  words,  more  men  and  women  rust  out 
than  wear  out.  Ease  and  abundance  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life  have  apparently  little  influence  in  staying  the  hand 
of  decay  and  death  if  the  mental  and  physical  faculties  are 
restrained  by  will  or  circumstances  from  useful  employment. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Potatoes  Scalloped  with  Eggs — Two  cups  of  mashed 
potatoes,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk  and  two  of  butter,  yolks 
of  four  hard-boiled  eggs,  one  beaten  raw  egg,  handful  fine 
crumbs,  salt  and  pepper.  Beat  the  hot  potatoes  smooth  with 
milk,  butter,  and  raw  egg,  and  season  well.  Put  a layer  in 
the  bottom  of  a buttered  bake  dish,  then  one  of  sliced  yolks 
(salted  and  peppered).  Fill  the  dish  in  this  order,  having 
potatoes  on  top.  Strew  with  crumbs,  cover,  bake  half  an 
hour,  and  brown. 


Sweet  Potato  Pcddixg. — One  pound  of  sweet  potato, 
boiled  in  a little  water;  when  done,  take  them  out,  peel 
them,  and  mash  very  smooth  ; beat  eight  eggs  very  light,  add 
to  them  half  a pound  of  butter  (creamed),  half  a pound  of 
sugar  (granulated),  half  a teaspoonful  of  powdered  cinnamon, 
a very  little  nutmeg,  one  wineglass  of  rose-water,  one  gill  of 
sweet  cream  ; stirring  very  hard ; then  butter  a deep  dish, 
put  in  the  pudding,  and  bake  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; or 
line  pie-plates  with  puff  paste,  put  in  tb  o pudding,  and  bake 
twenty  minutes. 


Suet  Dumplings. — Two  cups  fine  cnimbs  soaked  in  a [cup 
of  hot  milk,  one  cup  powdered  suet,  four  beaten  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoonful cream  of  tartar  (mixed  with  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour),  half  a teaspoonful  of  soda  (dissolved  in  milk),  a little 
salt.  Beat  the  eggs  into  the  soaked  crumbs  ; add  salt,  suet, 
sugar,  lastly  the  flour.  Beat  and  knead  hard,  make  into 
balls,  put  into  floured  cloths,  leave  room  to  swell,  tie  tightly, 
and  boil  one  hour.  Eat  hot,  with  sauce. 


Dblicious  Muffins. — Take  two  cups  of  flour  and  work  into 
it  thoroughly  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder ; wet  the  flour 
with  milk  until  it  is  about  the  consistency  of  pancake  batter  ; 
then  add  three  well-beaten  eggs  the  last  thing ; mix  well,  and 
drop  quickly,  into  muffin-rings,  well  buttered,  and  bake  in  a 
■quick,  hot  oven. 


How  TO  Clean  Tea-Kettles. — Wh3n  the  inside  of  the  tea- 
kettle becomes  furry,  boil  for  half  an  hour  a tablespoonful  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  with  three  pints  of  hot  water.  Wash 
out  in  two  or  three  waters.  An  oyster-shell  kept  in  a tea- 
kettle will  keep  out  any  deposit. 


Buckwheat  Cakes. 

One  quart  buckwheat  flour;  four  tablespoonfuls  yeast; 
one  teaspoonful  salt;  one  handful  Indian  meal;  two  table- 
spoonfuls molasses — not  syrup ; warm  water  enough  to  make 
a thin  batter  ; beat  very  well  and  set  to  rise  in  a warm  place  ; 
if  the  batter  is  in  the  least  sour  in  the  morning  stir  in  a very 
little  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water ; mix  in  an  earthen  crock, 
and  leave  some  in  the  bottom  each  morning — a cupful  or  so — 
to  serve  as  sponge  for  the  next  night  instead  of  getting  fresh 
yeast.  In  cold  weather  this  plan  can  be  successfully  pursued 
for  a week  or  ten  days  without  setting  a new  supply.  Of 
course  you  add  the  usual  quantity  c t flour,  etc.,  every  night, 
and  beat  up  well.  Do  not  make  your  cakes  too  small. 
Buckwheats  should  be  of  a generous  size.  Some  put  two- 
thirds  buckwheat,  one-third  oat-meal,  omitting  the  Indian. 


Apple  Fritters. — These  make  a cheap  and  delicious 
dessert.  Prepare  a batter  as  for  griddle-cakes  ; that  is,  a thin 
batter  made  of  flour  and  sweet  milk  and  baking-powder,  or 
flour,  sour  milk,  and  soda  ; then  stir  in  apples  which  you 
have  chopped  fine,  the  quantity  depending  on  your  taste ; fry 
them  as  you  would  griddle-cakes,  and  serve  with  a syrup 
made  of  melted  white  sugar.  If  you  wish,  you  may  make 
them  in  patty- pans  instead  of  frying  them. 


Apple  Dumplings. — Pare  and  core  fine,  juicy  apples  that 
will  cook  quickly ; then  take  light  bread  dough,  cut  into 
round  pieces  half  an  inch  thick  and  fold  round  each  apple 
until  well  covered.  Put  them  into  a steamer,  let  them  rise, 
then  set  the  steamer  over  a pot  of  boiling  water,  and  steam 
until  done.  Try  them  with  a fork.  Eat  with  cream  and 
sugar,  or  butter  and  sugar,  or  maple  syrup.  The  latter  is 
very  nice. 


CocoANUT  Pudding. — One  quarter  of  a pound  of  butter, 
the  yolks  of  five  eggs,  one  quarter  of  a pound  of  sugar  ; beat 
butter  and  sugar  together;  add  a little  of  the  cocoanut  at 
a time,  and  one-half  teacupful  of  cream.  Do  not  bake  too 
long,  or  it  will  destroy  the  flavor.  Use  one  cocoanut.  After 
it  is  baked,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  with  four  or  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar.  Spread  over  the  pudding,  and  bake 
a light  brown. 


Drop  cakes  are  made  in  this  way  ; One  cup  of  molasses, 
one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  lard,  one  teaspoonful  of  ginger, 
and  one  each  of  cloves  and  of  cinnamon,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
soda  dissolved  in  a cup  of  warm  water ; stir  in  flour  enough 
(o  make  a batter  that  will  drop  readily  from  a spoon ; add  a 
little  salt  and  a cup  of  dried  currants,  or,  if  you  have  not  these, 
well- washed  English  currants  are  nice. 


Nut  Cake. — Half  a pound  of  sugar,  five  ounces  of  butter 
creamed  together,  four  eggs  beaten  in  one  at  a time,  a tea- 
cupful of  cold  water,  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  flour,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  sifted  in  the  flour,  and  a small 
pinch  of  salt ; last  of  all  two  cups  of  carefully- picked  shell- 
barks  ; the  utmost  care  must  be  taken  not  to  leave  in  any 
shells,  or  a broken  tooth  may  be  the  consequence ; bake  in  a 
quick  oven  in  small  pans. 


How  to  Make  Meat  Tender. — Cut  the  steaks,  the  day 
before,  into  slices  about  two  inches  thick,  rub  them  over 
with  a small  quantity  of  soda ; wash  off  next  morning,  cut 
into  suitable  thickness,  and  cook  as  you  choose.  The  same 
process  will  answer  for  fowls,  legs  of  mutton,  etc.  Try,  all 
who  love  delicious,  tender  dishes  of  meat. 


Celert. — Celery  boiled  in  milk  and  eaten  with  the  milk 
served  as  a beverage  is  said  to  be  a cure  for  rheumatism,  gout, 
and  a specific  in  cases  of  small-pox.  Nervous  people  find 
comfort  in  celery. 


Ink  stains  on  mahogany  or  black  walnut  furniture  may 
be  removed  by  touching  the  stains  with  a feather  wet  in  a 
solution  of  nitre  and  water — eight  drops  to  a spoonful  of 
water.  If  the  ink  stains  then  remain,  repeat,  making  the 
solution  stronger. 
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PARAGRAPHICAL  AND  HUMOROUS. 

You  can  tell  dogwood  by  its  bark. 


Can  a shepherd’s  crook  be  termed  a ram  rod  ? 


Never  known  to  get  tired — Outstanding  debts. 


On  the  artless  heart  the  flirt  practises  her  heartless  art. 


If  you  would  have  your  business  done,  go  ; if  not,  send. 
Chinamen  don’t  rock  the  cradle  ; they  make  the  sky  rocket. 


“ Whiskey  is  a great  evil,”  said  the  toper,  “ and  must  be 
put  down.” 

Never  trust  to  appearances  ; it  is  the  prosperous  dentist 
who  looks  most  down  in  the  mouth. 


It  is  easier  to  tie  a knot  in  a cord  of  wood  than  to  do  an 
evil  deed  and  get  rid  of  the  consequences. 

A reporter,  in  describing  a railway  disaster,  says  ; " This 

accident  came  upon  the  community  unawares.” 


One  can  breathe  freely  in  the  densest  smoke  by  placing 
a wet  silk  handkerchief  over  the  mouth  and  nostrils. 


" What  did  you  get  ?”  she  asked  as  he  returned  from  a 
two  days’  deer  hunt.  “ Got  back  I’’  was  the  cool  reply. 


A Nevada  school-teacher  died  the  other  day,  and  the  local 
papers  announced  it  under  the  head,  “ Loss  of  a Whale.” 


“ That  beats  awl,”  said  the  old  shoemaker  as  he  looked 
at  the  shoe  machinery.  ■ 

A Bridgeport  man  courted  his  wife  seven  years,  and  after 
living  with  her  two,  now  acknowledges  it  was  a court  of  errors. 


Men  who  never  have  had  any  advantages  sometimes  make 
it'up  by  taking  advantage  of  every  body  they  have  dealings 
with. 


Silver  dollars  with  holes  in  them  are  painfully  numerous 
but  they  are  not  half  so  painfully  numerous  as  holes  without 
any  silver  dollars  around  them. 


“ What  did  you  think  of  my  argument  Fogg  ?”  “ It  was 

sound very  sound.  (Jones  is  delighted.)  Nothing  but 

sound,  in  fact.”  (Jones  reaches  for  a brick.) 


A Frenchman  in  business  in  California  advertises  that 
he  had  a “ chasm  ” for  an  apprentice.  He  had  looked  up  the 
word  » opening  ” in  the  dictionary. 


A little  urchin  in  one  of  our  schools  being  asked,  “ What 
is  Rhode  Island  celebrated  for?”  replied,  “It  is  the  only  one 
of  the  New  England  States  which  is  the  smallest.” 

It  has  been  said  that  a chattering  little  soul  in  a large 
body  is  like  a swallow  in  a barn — the  twitter  takes  up  more 
room  than  the  bird. 


It  was  after  a concert,  and  a well-known  German  canta- 
trice  asked  a gentleman  to  whom  she  had  been  introduced 
how  he  liked  her  duet. 


A Dublin  newspaper  contained  the  following  : “ I hereby 
warn  all  persons  from  trusting  my  wife,  Ellen  Flanagan,  on 
my  account,  as  I am  not  married  to  her:” 


“I’m  in  the  guessed  chamber,”  as  the  fellow  said  who 
had  forgotten  the  number  of  his  room  and  gone  into  the  first 
one  he  came  to. 


Some  one  who  has  been  there  remarks  that  a young 
author  lives  in  an  attic  because  one  is  rarely  able  to  live  on 
his  first  story. — W«u>  Or/eans  Picayune. 


“ I have  come  to  the  conclusion,”  said  Brown,  “ that  the 
less  a man  knows,  the  happier  he  is."  “ Allow  me  to  con- 
gratulate you.  Brown,”  said  Fogg. 


“ Are  you  feeling  very  ill  ?”  asked  the  physician ; “ let  me 
see  your  tongue,  please.”  “ It  is  no  use,  doctor,”  replied  the 
poor  patient ; “ no  tongue  can  tell  how  bad  I feel.” 


It  came  at  last.  Old  Deacon  Dobson  always  boasted  that 
he  was  “ prepared  for  the  worst,”  and  his  neighbors  thought 
he  got  it  when  he  married  his  second  wife. 


A south-end  rough  was  fined  ten  dollars  and  costs,  last 
week,  for  spoiling  a celestial’s  nose.  He  said  he  thought  it 
was  a heavy  penalty  for  breaking  the  handle  of  a China  mug. 


“ I clasped  her  fair  hand  in  a rapture  of  bliss,  and  thought, 
O,  how  blessed  our  fates,  till  I looked  on  the  gloves  that 
encircled  her  wrist,  and  found  that,  alas,  they  were  eights  I” 


“ In  what  condition  was  the  patriarch  Job  at  the  end  of 
his  life  ?’  asked  a Brooklyn  Sunday-school  teacher  of  a quiet- 
looking boy  at  the  foot  of  the  class.  “ Dead,”  calmly  replied 
the  quiet-looking  boy. 


A Waterville  girl  worked  the  motto,  “ I need  thee  every 
hour,”  and  presented  it  to  her  chap.  He  says  he  can’t  help 
it ; it  takes  him  two  hours  to  milk,  and  feed  the  pigs,  morn- 
ing and  night,  and  business  has  got  to  be  attended  to. 


Officer — How's  this,  Murphy?  The  sergeant  complains 
that  you  called  him  names.  Private  Murphy — Blaze,  surr,  I 
niver  called  him  anny  names  at  all.  All  I said  was,  “ Ser- 
geant,” says  I,  “ some  of  us  ought  to  be  in  a menagerie  I” 


“ I think  the  binding  of  this  book  will  have  something  to 
do  with  its  success,”  said  a biblio-maniac,  looking  lovingly  at 
an  elegantly  gotten  up  volume.  “Yes,”  said  the  bookseller, 
“ it  is  bound  to  succeed.” — Com.  Bulletin. 


An  impatient  boy,  while  waiting  for  the  grist  at  the  mill, 
said  to  the  miller,  “ I could  eat  the  meal  as  fast  as  your  mill 
grinds  it.”  “How  long  could  you  do  so?”  asked  the  miller. 
“ Till  I was  starved  to  death,”  retorted  the  boy. 


In  company,  set  a guard  upon  your  tongue,  in  solitude, 
upon  your  heart.  The  most  ignorant  have  knowledge  enough 
to  discover  the  faults  of  others,  the  most  clear-sighted  are 
blind  to  their  own. 


Our  homes  are  like  instruments  of  music.  The  strings 
that  give  melody  of  discord,  are  the  members.  If  each  is 
rightly  attuned  they  will  all  vibrate  in  harmony ; but  a 
single  discordant  string  jars  through  the  instrument  and  de- 
stroys its  sweetness.  

A wicked  exchange  says  : “ The  revisers  of  the  Bible, 

when  they  struck  the  passage,  ‘ And  he  was  naked,’  thought 
they  must  do  something,  and  so  they  fixed  it  to  read,  < He 
had  on  his  under  garments  only.’  The  suggestion  of  the 
American  revisers  was  mercilessly  overruled.  They  wanted 
it  to  read,  < He  had  only  his  liver  pad  I’  ” 


A young  lady  at  Mills  Seminary  who  recently  sent  us  a 
poem  entitled  “Murmurings  from  the  Outer  Utternes^,"  is 
informed  that  any  pecuniary  assistance  she  can  send  to  the 
widow  of  the  man  to  whom  we  gave  it  to  read  will  be  grate- 
fully received  by  that  lady. — San  Francisco  Post. 


A woman  who  carried  around  milk  in  Paris  said  a naive 
thing,  the  other  day.  0ns  of  the  cooks  to  whom  she  brought 
milk  looked  into  the  can,  and  remarked  with  surprise,  “ Why, 
there  is  actually  nothing  there  but  water!”  The  woman, 
having  satisfied  herself  of  the  truth  of  the  statement,  said 
“ Well,  if  I didn’t  forget  to  put  in  the  milk !” 

A Connecticut  pastor  declined  an  addition  of  $100  to  his 
salary,  for  the  reason,  among  others,  that  the  hardest  part 
of  his  labors,  heretofore,  had  been  the  collection  of  his  salary 
and  it  would  kill  him  to  try  to  collect  $100  more. 
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A smooth  sea  never  made  a skillful  mariner,  neither  do 
uninterrupted  prosperity  and  success  qualify  for  usefulness 
and  happiness. 

Frivolity,  under  whatever  name  it  appears,  takes  from 
attention  its  strength,  from  thought  its  originality,  from 
feeling  its  earnestness. 

A lady  called  into  a drug  store,  where  they  also  kept 
books,  and  inquired  of  one  of  the  firm,  “ Hava  you  ‘ Grote’s 
Greece  ’ ?”  “ No  mum  ; hut  we’ve  got  some  excellent  bear’s 

oil.  Wouldn’t  that  do?”  

A Brooklyn  paper,  speaking  of  a workman  in  a factory  in 
that  city  who  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  his  entire  beard 
tom  of  by  being  caught  in  a revolving  belt,  says  that  it  was 
a narrow  escape.  It  was  rather  a close  shiive,  that’s  a fact. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  is  as  apt  in  his  similies  as  ever.  His  last  is  a 
saying  concerning  “ experimental  religion,”  which  he  says  “ is 
a bicycle  ; there  can  be  no  standing  still ; you  must  go  on  or 
come  down.” 


An  auctioneer,  by  birth  a native  of  the  Green  Isle,  of 
course,  caused  to  be  printed  on  his  handbills,  at  a recent  sale, 
'<  Every  article  sold  goes  to  the  highest  bidder,  unless  some 
gentleman  bids  more.” 

Industrious. — Some  years  ago  Miss  Libbie  Minkler,  of 
Rochelle,  111.,  lost  both  her  arms  by  falling  in  front  of  a 
reaper.  To-day  she  is  earning  a good  living  by  oil  painting, 
holding  the  brush  in  her  teeth. 


A Boston  gentleman  abroad  sends  this  extract  from  a bill 
for  a dinner  at  a Paris  hotel,  in  September,  1881 : One  chick- 
en, 10  francs  ; two  portions  of  potato,  2 francs  ; two  peaches, 
3 francs ; two  bunches  of  grapes,  4 francs  ; one  pear,  1 franc. 
The  peaches  could  have  been  bought  on  the  Boulevards  at 
five  cents  gach. 


“My  brethren,”  said  a Western  clergyman,  “ the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  to  some  people  is  like  pouring  water  over  a 
sponge — it  soaks  in  and  stays.  To  others  it  is  like  the  wind 
blowing  through  a chicken-coop.  My  experience  of  this  con- 
gregation is  that  it  contains  more  chicken-coops  than 
sponges.” 


An  engineer  examined  not  long  since  in  an  arbitration  cas® 
was  asked,  “ How  long  have  you  been  in  your  profession  ? ’ 
" Twelve  years.”  “ Are  you  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
your  work,  theoretically  and  practically?”  “Yes.”  “Do 
you  feel  competent  to  undertake  large  constructions  ?”  “ Yes  ; 
most  certainly.”  “ In  what  engineering  works  have  you  been 
engaged  during  the  last  twelve  years  ?”  “ The  manufacture 

of  iron  bedsteads.” 


A gentleman,  who  was  fixing  a water-pipe  which  was 
leaking,  became  very  much  annoyed  by  his  colored  body- 
guard, a youth  of  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  drew  the 
wrench  back  as  if  to  strike  him.  The  body-guard  stood 
his  ground,  and  contemptuously  remarked,  “I  ain’t  afraid  of 
you ; I’se  worked  for  a heap  eight  meaner  men  den  you  is.” 
To  this  the  gentleman  indignantly  replied,  “You  lie,  you 
little  rascal ; you  never  did.” 

“ You  want  to  be  free  from  whatever  gives  you  annoyance,” 
said  the  doctor  to  the  sick  man ; “ free  from  all  causes  of 
worry  and  nervous  excitement,  from  every  thing  that  tends 
to  produce  mental  distress  or  agitation.”  “ Doctor  1”  ex- 
claimed the  patient,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  hed  and  clasping 
his  professional  adviser’s  hand  with  enthusiasm,  “ put  that  in 
writing,  and  I’ll  apply  for  a divorce  at  once.” 


It  is  said  to  be  a noticeable  fact  in  Ceylon  that  where 
Christian  women  are  married  to  heathen  husbands  generally 
the  influence  in  the  household  is  Christian  ; whereas,  when  a 
Christian  man  takes  a heathen  woman,  he  usually  loses  his 
Christian  character,  and  the  influences  of  the  household  are 
on  the  side  of  heathenism. 


In  the  English  literature  class  of  a Western  college, 
Thackeray  was  one  day  up  for  consideration.  The  discussion 
turned  to  Vanity  Fair,  and  the  professor  remarked  that  it 
possessed  the  peculiarity  of  having  two  heroines  and  no 
hero. 

“I  presume,  professor,”  remarked  a misanthropic  class- 
man,  “ that  there  is  where  the  vanity  comes  in.” 

“And  I presume,”  retorted  a young  lady  from  the  other 
end  of  the  class,  “ that  there  is  where  the  fair  comes  in.” 


Experimental. — “Whew  I”  said  the  minister,  as  the  bar- 
ber put  the  bay  rum  on  a tender  place.  “ Powerful,  ain’t  it?” 
“ Well,”  said  Moses,  “ I just  put  it  on  for  an  experiment.” 
“How  so?”  quoth  the  parson.  “You  see,”  said  Mose,  “I 
put  some  on  a chap,  the  other  day,  and  he  yelled  out  that 
that  would  make  a minister  swear.  So  I thought' I’d  try  it.” 


“ You  are  the  worst  boy  I ever  saw  !”  exclaimed  Brown  to 
his  son.  “ Why  will  you  go  on  as  you  do  ? I should  think 
you  would  have  some  respect  for  your  father.”  “ How  can  I, 
dad,  have  any  respect  for  a man  with  such  a rascally  son?” 
asked  the  young  reprobate. 

The  Sunday-school  was  in  debt,  and  the  superintendent 
got  up  an  excursion  to  wipe  it  out,  and  was  successful.  A.t 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Sunday-school  the  superintendent 
congratulated  the  scholars  on  what  had  been  accomplished. 
“ Now,  children,”  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands,  “ we  are  out  of 
debt ; what  shall  we  do  ?”  “ Get  in  again  !”  piped  up  a shrill 

voice  from  a small  boy  on  the  front  seat. 



Mother  (to  her  daughter,  just  seven  years  old) — What 
makes  you  look  so  sad,  Carrie  ? Carrie  (looking  at  her  baby 
brother,  three  months  old) — I was  just  thinking  that  in 
about  ten  years  from  now,  when  I shall  be  entertaining  com- 
pany and  having  beaux,  that  brother  of  mine  will  just  be  old 
enough  to  bother  the  life  out  of  me. 


A colored  man  entered  a fashionable  church,  on  a recent 
Sunday,  and  was  proceeding  down  the  aisle,  when  he  was 
touched  on  the  shoulder  by  the  gentlemanly  sexton,  who 
said,  “ The  seats  in  the  rear  row  are  reserved  for  colored 
people.”  “ 0,  it  doesn’t  matter,”  said  the  dark-skinned 
brother ; “ I’ll  sit  anywhere.  I’m  not  too  proud  to  sit  among 
the  white  folks.”  And  he  entered  a softly-cushioned  pew 
well  down  in  the  broad  aisle. 


“ I just  went  out  to  see  a friend  for  a moment,”  remarked 
Jones  to  his  wife,  the  other  evening,  as  he  returned  to  his 
seat  at  the  theatre.  “ Indeed  1”  replied  Mrs.  J.,  with  sarcas- 
tic surprise  ; “ I supposed,  from  the  odor  of  your  breath,  that 
you  had  been  out  to  see  your  worst  enemy.”  Jones  winced. 


Classical  Oxford. — Said  Miss  Gushington  to  Mr.  Syntax, 
the  college  tutor,  “ So  you  teach  at  Oxford  1 That  must  be 
so  delightful,  I’m  sure ! But  then  I should  be  frightened  to 
death  to  meet  any  of  the  undergraduates  with  half  a dozen 
foreign  languages  at  their  tongues’  end.  I suppose  they' 
never  speak  English  at  all?”  “ Very  seldom,”  said  Syntax, 
in  a dreamy  way.  “ There ! I knew  they  didn’t,”  continued 
Miss  Gushington.  “What  language  do  they  speak  most, 

Mr.  Syntax — Greek  or  Latin,  or ” “ Slang,”  replied  the 

tutor,  with  laconic  simplicity. 


“ Captain,”  said  a cheeky  youth,  “ is  there  any  danger  of 
disturbing  the  magnetic  currents,  if  I examine  that  compass 
too  closely?”  and  the  stern  mariner,  loving  his  little  joke, 
promptly  responded,  “ No,  sir ; brass  has  no  effect  whatever 
on  them.” 


A SQUINT-EYED  MAN,  who  stole  a valuable  picture  from  an 
art  store,  on  being  asked  by  the  judge,  before  whom  he  was 
brought,  his  reason  for  the  theft,  replied  that  he  had  been 
told  by  several  photographers  that  it  was  impossible  for  a 
man  with  such  an  expression  of  face  to  take  a good  picture, 
and  he  wanted  to  prove  the  contrary.  In  view  of  the  circum- 
stances, he  begged  the  judge  would  let  him  off,  but  his  honor 
replied  that  to  that  request  the  prisoner  would  have  to  take 
a negative. 
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The  Strong-minded  Way. — Under  the  influence  of  a spring 
evening,  moonshine,  and  other  romantic  surroundings,  a 
Putney  boating-man  was  led  on  to  ask  a pretty  but  somewhat 
strong-minded  young  lady  to  “ row  in  the  same  boat  with 
him  for  life.”  “ On  one  condition,”  she^answered  promptly, 
“ and  that  is — I steer.” 


A spread-eagle  orator,  at  a political  |meeting,  said,  “ if  he 
had  the  wings  of  a bird  he  would  fly  to  every  village  and 
hamlet  in  the  broad  land,  and  carry  the  glad  tidings  of  victory 
which  he  was  so  sure  of.”  A naughty  boy  in  the  crowd  sang 
out,  » You’d  be  shot  for  a goose  before  you  had  flied  a mile.” 


Practical  Arithmetic. — “ You  can’t  add  different  things 
together,”  said  an  Austin  school-teacher.  “ If  you  add  a 
sheep  and  cow  together,  it  does  not  make  two  sheep  or  two 
cows.”  A little  boy,  the  son  of  an  Austin  Avenue  milkman 
held  up  his  hand  and  said  : “ That  may  do  with  sheep  and 

cows,  but  if  you  add  a quart  of  milk  and  a quart  of  water  it 
makes  two  quarts  of  milk.  I’ve  seen  it  tried. 

Scientific  Agriculture. — One  day  this  week  our  village 
school-master,  examining  a reading  class,  asked  the  head  of 
the  class,  <<  What  is  artificial  manure  ?”  “ Don’t  know,”  said 
he,  and  the  same  reply  was  given  by  four  other  boys  ; but  a 
precocious  youngster,  not  yet  in  his  teens,  was  equal  to  the 
occasion  and  said,  “ Please,  sir,  it’s  the  stuff  they  grow  arti- 
ficial flowers  in.” 


A very  slight  stretch  of  imagination  is  required  to  depict 
the  amazement  of  that  inquisitive  old  gentleman  of  a botanical 
turn  of  mind,  who  inquired  of  the  gardener  in  one  of  the  pub- 
lic places  of  promenade,  “ Pray,  my  good  man,  can  you  in- 
fortn  me  if  this  particular  plant  belongs  to  the  ‘Arbutus’ 
family  ?”  when  he  received  the  reply,  “ No,  Sir,  it  doan’t ; it 
belongs  to  the  Corporation  1 ” 

A Moving  Melody. — A very  conceited  young  man  came 
in  at  the  Garrick  Club  fresh  from  Covent  Garden,  where  he 
had  been  hearing  an  opera.  He  was  talking  in  a most  en- 
thusiastic but  silly  way  of  the  music,  and  said,  speaking  of 
one  air,  “ Oh,  that  is  perfectly  enchanting,  it  carries  me 
away!”  Douglas  Jerrold  looked  imploringly  round  on  a 
little  circle  he  was  trying  to  talk  to,  and  said,  “Can  anybody 
whistle  it  ? ” 

John  Philpot  Curran,  the  witty  and  eloquent  Irish  bar- 
rister, who  was  for  some  years  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  in 
Ireland,  was  dining  with  an  Irish  judge,  who,  from  the  sever- 
ity of  his  sentences,  was  calied  “ the  Hanging  Judge,”  and  of 
whom  it  was  said  that  he  had  never  been  seen  to  shed  a tear 
but  once,  and  that  was  when,  at  a performance  of  “ The  Beg-, 
gar’s  Opera,”  he  saw  Macbeth  get  a reprieve.  “ Pray,  Mr. 
Curran,”  said  the  judge,  “ is  that  hung  beef  beside  you  ? If 
so,  I will  try  it.”  Curran’s  ready  reply  was,  '<  If  you  try  it, 
my  lord,  it’s  sure  to  be  hung.” 


Two  literary  ladies  were  lately  witnesses  in  a trial.  One 
of  them,  upon  hearing  the  usual  questions,  asked,  “ What  is 
your  name  ? ” and  “ How  old  are  you  ? ” turned  to  her  com- 
panion and  said,  “ I do  not  like  to  tell  my  age ; not  that  I 
have  any  objection  to  its  being  known,  but  I don’t  want  it 
published  in  all  the  newspapers.”  “ Well,”  said  the  witty 
Mrs.  S.,  “ I will  tell  you  how  you  can  avoid  it.  You  have 
heard  the  objection  to  all  hearsay  evidence ; tell  them  you 
don’t  remember  when  you  were  born,  and  all  you  know  of  it 
is  by  hearsay.”  The  ruse  took,  and  the  question  was  not 
pressed.  

Puzzled. — He  was  a grave  and  reverend  college  professor, 
and  he  was  enjoying  the  air  on  one  of  the  wharves. 

“ Do  you  catch  many  mackerel  this  year  ?”  He  asked  of  a 
hardy  fisherman. 

“ Well,”  the  son  of  Neptune  replied,  “ we  seine  some.” 

“ Pardon,  young  man,”  exclaimed  the  man  of  letters,  “ you 
mean  we  saw  some.” 

“ Not  by  a hornful,”  replied  the  fisherman.  “ Who  ever 
heard  of  sawing  a fish  ? We  split  ’em  sir,  we  split  ’em,  but 
we  never  saw  ’em.” 

The  man  from  the  college  seemed  mystified. 


A Heinous  Crime. — Lord  Kenyon  thus  addressed  a dis- 
honest butler,  who  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  large 
quantities  of  wine  from  his  master’s  cellar : “ Prisoner  at  the 
bar,  you  stand  convicted,  on  the  most  conclusive  evidence, 
of  a crime  of  inexpressible  atrocity — a crime  that  defiles  the 
sacred  springs  of  domestic  confidence,  and  is  calculated  to 
strike  alarm  into  the  breast  of  every  Englishman  who  invests 
largely  in  the  choicer  vintages  of  Southern  Europe.  Like 
the  serpent  of  old,  you  have  stung  the  hand  of  your  protector. 
Fortunate  in  having  a generous  employer,  you  might,  without 
dishonesty,  have  continued  to  supply  your  wretched  wife  and 
children  with  the  comforts  of  sufficient  prosperity,  and  even 
with  some  of  the  luxuries  of  affluence  ; but,  dead  to  every 
claim  of  natural  affection,  and  blind  to  your  own  real  interest, 
you  burst  through  all  the  restraints  of  religion  and  morality, 
and  have  for  many  years  been  feathering  your  nest  with  your 
master’s  bottles.” — Oddities  of  the  Law,  Heard. 


A New  Jersey  preacher,  annoyed  by  the  ladies  of  his  con- 
gregation turning  about  in  their  seats,  paused  in  his  discourse 
to  say  : “ Ladies,  if  you  will  give  me  your  attention  for  a few 
moments,  I will  keep  a look-out  on  the  door,  and  if  anything 
worse  than  a man  enters,  I will  warn  you  in  time  for  you  to 
make  your  escape.” 


Long  Words. — “ Rob,”  said  Tom,  “ which  is  the  most 
dangerous  word  in  all  the  English  language  to  pronounce  ?” 

“ Don’t  know,”  said  Rob,  “ unless  it  is  a swearing  word.” 

“ Pooh  I”  said  Tom,  “ it  is  ‘ stumbled  ’,  because  you  are 
sure  to  get  a tumble  between  the  first  and  the  last  letter.” 

“ Ha,  ha  !”  said  Rob  ; “ now  I’ve  one  for  you.  I found  it 
one  day  in  reading  the  paper.  Which  is  the  longest  word  in 
all  the  English  language.” 

“ Valetudinarianism,”  said  Tom,  promptly. 

“ No,  sir,  it’s  ‘ smiles’,  because  there’s  a whole  mile  be- 
tween the  first  and  last  letter.” 

“ Ho,  ho  1”  cried  Tom,  “ that’s  nothing  ; I know  a word 
that  has  got  over  three  miles,  between  its  beginning  and  end- 
ing!” 

“ Now,  what’s  that  ?”  asked  Rob,  faintly. 

“ Beleaguered,”  exclaimed  Tom,  triumphantly. 


A Western  paper  says  : “ We  are  indeed  a happy,  elegant, 
moral,  transcendent  people.  We  have  no  masters,  they  are 
all  principals  ; no  shop-men,  they  are  all  assistants ; no  shops, 
they  are  all  establishments  ; no  servants,  they  are  all  helps  ; 
no  jailers,  they  are  all  governors.  Nobody  is  punished  in 
prison,  he  merely  receives  the  correction  of  the  house  ; nobody 
is  ever  unable  to  pay  his  debts,  he  is  only  unable  to  meet  his 
engagements ; nobody  is  angry,  he  is  only  excited  ; nobody  is 
cross,  he  is  only  nervous ; lastly,  nobody  is  inebriated,  the 
very  utmost  you  can  assert  is  that  ‘ he  has  taken  his  wine.’  ” 


Ridiculous  Sayings. — General  Taylor  was  made  ridiculous' 
for  a time  by  the  sentence  which  occurred  near  the  beginning 
of  his  message  to  the  Thirty-first  Congress,  December,  1849, 
as  follows ; “ We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  and  seek  to 
maintain  our  cherished  relations  of  amity  with  the  rest  of 
mankind.’’  But  Mr.  Buchanan  almost  matched  it  in  a speech 
which  he  made  at  the  South,  in  which  he  said  ; “ I do  believe, 
gentlemen,  that  mankind,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  this  Union and 
John  C.  Calhoun,  in  commenting  upon  the  clause  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  effect  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  remarked  that  only  “ twe  men  were  created, 
and  one  of  these  was  a woman.” 

“ How  was  it,  Mike,  that  you  did  not  vote  for  me,  as  you 
agreed  and  I paid  you  to  do?”  asked  a defeated  candidate. 

“ Sure,  an’  I did,  sor,  an’  I got  twenty  av  me  friends  ter  do 
the  same  thing,  so  I did.” 

“ Well,  both  you  and  your  friends  must  have  got  mixed 
somehow,  for  I received  only  one  vote  after  all  my  trouble 
and  expense.” 

“ Ah,  sur,  then  me  friends  all  went  back  on  me  ; and  that 
wan  vote  was  mine,  so  it  was.” 

“ 0,  it  was,  eh  ? Well,  then,  the  vote  that  I cast  wasn’t 
counted,  1 guess,”  replied  the  defeated,  walking  thoughtfully 
away. — The  Judge. 
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Not  long  ago  a bright  little  girl  in  the  Sunda)'-school  of 
St.  Luke,  M n,  New  Jersey,  who  was  in  the  Calvary  Cate- 

chism class  taught  by  Miss  S.,  and  evidently  had  reached  the 
bottom  facts  of  the  lesson — the  creation  of  man  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth — came  running  home  to  her  mother,  over- 
full of  confidence  in  the  Scripture  theory  and  her  own  reflec- 
tive conclusions,  and  exclaimed : 

“ O,  mother,  I know  it  is  all  true  what  the  catechism  said 
about  Adam’s  being  made  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth — I 
know  it  is ! ” 

“Why?" 

“Because  I saw  Auut  Emma  whip  Gracie,  and  I saw  the 
dust  fly  out  of  her.  I know  it  is  so.” 

Little  Gracie  had  been  playing  with  ashes. 

Judge  Settle,  of  the  United  States  Court  in  Florida,  is 
cultivating  an  orange  grove  at  Orange  Dale,  on  the  St.  John’s 
River,  Florida.  Last  year  he  had  a negro  boy  in  his  employ, 
named  Julius,  who  did  not  give  satisfaction.  Last  July  the 
judge,  accompanied  by  T.  B.  Keogh,  of  North  Carolina,  and 
C.  D.  Willard,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  both  lawyers,  employed 
a black  man  to  boat  them  from  Green  Cove  Springs  to  Orange 
Dale.  On  the  way  over,  the  judge,  seeking  information  about 
Julius,  asked  the  boatman  if  he  knew  Julius. 

“ What ! Julius  Lemmons  ?” 

“Yes,”  said  the  judge. 

“ Know  him!  Ob  course  I does.  Ebery  man,  white  and 
black,  ’bout  here  knows  him.” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  him  ?”  asked  the  judge. 

“Do  you  mean  as  to  principle?” 

“Yes.” 

“ I don’t  tink  nuthin’  of  him  ; don’t  b’lieve  half  what  he 
says.  He’ll  take  contracts  lor  work,  collect  de  money,  and 
neber  pay  ’em.  He’s  mean  enough  to  fool  his  old  fadder  and 
mother  boofe.  He’s  so  smart  you  can’t  make  a garnshee  stick 
on  him.  He  owes  ebery  body.  He’ll  lie,  cheat,  steal,  an’  do 
ebery  ting  bad.  But,  I tell  you,  he  can  talk — la  I he’s  a slick 
talker.  He  can  outtalk ’em  all.  Tell  you  what’s  a fact.  Mister 
Settle,  he  ought  to  ’bin  a lawyer.” 

The  laugh  that  followed  disconcerted  the  boatman,  and 
nothing  more  was  said  about  Julius. 


Truthful  Fritz. — “ Do  you  have  any  fast  horses  in  Ger- 
many ?”  asked  Gus  De  Smith  of  an  old  Austin  German,  who 
is  known  as  “ Truthful  Fritz,’'  on  account  of  his  sincerity  and 
hatred  of  every  thing  sensational..  “ Does  ve  have  fast  horses 
in  Shermany  ?”  he  replied  ; “ I should  schoost  schmile.  Von 
day  Baron  von  Kubshwappel,  a good  -friend  by  me,  dakes  me 
out  in  his  horse  and  puggy.  After  we  rides  apout  an  hour,  I 
says,  ‘ What  for  you  drives  so  much  in  dis  cemetery  ?’  He 
says,  ‘ Dem  vas  milestones ; but  ve  goes  so  fast  de  milestones 
make  it  look  shoost  like  ve  was  in  von  big  graveyard.’  And 
now  you  wants  to  know  if  ve  has  fast  horses  in  Shermany  I” 


A Humorous  Combination. — A correspondent  of  the  San 
Francisco  Wasp  writes  to  that  paper,  saying ; In  Virginia 
City,  lately,  I .saw  a large  church,  on  the  inside  of  which  some 
work  was  being  done.  The  notice  to  keep  out  intruders  nailed 
over  the  entrance  made  a humorous  combination  with  a 
stone  tablet  set  in  front,  reading  together : “ Verily  this  is 
the  house  ot  God  and  the  gateway  unto  heaven.”  “ Positively 
no  admittance.”  Probably  there  were  none  in  Virginia  worthy 
of  passing  in. 


One  of  the  ludicrous  incidents  of  the  Congregational  Ju 
bilee,  which  was  held  recently  at  Manchester,  England,  was 
the  perplexity  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  the  collec- 
tion of  hymns  when  the  jubilee  hymn  of  Charles  Wesley  was 
proposed.  It  begins  with  the  familiar  line,  “The  year  of 
jubilee  has  come,”  and  would  have  been  especially  appropri- 
ate for  the  occasion  had  not  the  unfortunate  line  been  found. 
Return,  ye  ransomed  sinners,  home.”  It  was  thought  that 
the  American  delegates  might  regard  this  reflection  as  un- 
called for,  and  the  hymn  was  given  up.  The  joke  was  too 
good  to  keep,  and  when  the  omission  was  explained  at  the 
closing  ceremony,  by  Mr.'Milne,  in  his  reply  to  the  resolution 
of  thanks  to  the  people  of  Manchester,  his  words  were 
“ received  with  roars  of  laughter.” 


CHILDREN’S  CORNER. 


The  Children, 

God  bless  our  darling  children. 

That  go  to  school  to-day, 

God  guide  the  little  feet  that  tread 
The  future’s  devious  way. 

And  keep  them  scathless  till  they  come 
To  man  or  womanhood  ; 

For  in  their  hands  the  nation  lies’ 

For  evil  or  for  good. 

As  is  the  husband  so  the  wife  ; 

The  mother,  so  the  child  ; 

Each  makes  for  each  a future  life 
That  shall  be  undefiled. 

Or  stained  and  blurred.  The  doctrine  true 
Will  serve  a general  rule ; 

We  mould  our  fate  at  youth’s  bright  gate 
And  shape  it  at  the  school. 


Telling  Fortunes. 

I tell  you  two  fortunes,  my  fine  little  lad. 

For  you  to  accept  or  refuse  ; 

The  one  of  them  good,  the  other  bad ; 

Now  hear  them,  and  say  which  you  choose. 

I see  by  my  gifts  within  reach  of  my  hand, 

A fortune  right  fair  to  behold ; 

A house  and  a hundred  good  acres  of  land, 

With  harvest  fields  yellow  as  gold. 

I see  a great  orchard  with  boughs  hanging  down ' 
With  apples,  russet  and  red  ; 

I see  droves  of  cattle,  some  white  and  some  brown, 
But  all  of  them  sleek  and  well  fed. 

I see  droves  of  swallows  about  the  barn  door. 

See  the  fanning  mill  whirling  so  fast, 

I see  them  threshing  wheat  on  the  floor — 

And  now  the  bright  picture  has  past. 

And  I see  rising  dismally  up  in  the  place  ' 

Of  the  beautiful  house  and  the  land, 

A man  with  a firerred  nose  on  his  face. 

And  a little  brown  jug  in  his  hand. 

Oh ! if  you  beheld  him,  my  lad,  you  would  wish 
That  he  were  less  wretched  to  see ; 

For  his  boot  toes  they  gape  like  the  mouth  of  a fish. 
And  his  trousers  are  out  at  the  knee. 

In  walking  he  staggers  now  this  way,  now  that, 

And  his  eyes  they  stand  out  like  a bug’s, 

And  he  wears  an  old  coat  and  a battered  in  hat. 

And  I think  the  fault  is  the  jug’s. 

For  the  text  says  the  drunkard  shall  come  to  be  poor. 
And  that  drowsiness  clothes  men  with  rags  ; 

And  he  doesn’t  look  much  like  a man,  I am  suie, 
Who  has  honest  hard  cash  in  his  bags. 

Now  which  will  you  have  ? To  be  thrifty  and  snug, 
And  be  right  side  up  with  your  dish, 

Or  go  with  your  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a bug. 

And  your  shoes  like  the  mouth  of  a fish. 


Contrary  Billy. 

Billy  was  a pedler’s  horse.  Every  day  he  drew  a large 
wagon  along  the  country  roads.  This  large  wagon  was  loaded 
with  tins  and  brooms.  It  was  a heavy  load  to  draw.  He 
stopped  at  all  the  houses,  so  that  his  master  could  sell  the 
brooms  and  tins.  One  day,  after  he  had  trotted  along  for 
several  miles,  Billy  stopped  where  there  was  no  house  itk 
sight. 

“ Go  along  1”  said  his  master. 

“I  won’t!”  said  Billy. 
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This  is  the  way  Billy  said  “ I won’t."  He  set  his  forefeet 
out.  He  laid  out  his  ears,  aud  shook  his  head. 

His  master  got  out  of  the  wagon  and  patted  him  on  the 

neck 

Billy  would  not  stir. 

He  talked  to  him  in  a very  pleasant  tone. 

But  Billy  would  not  stir. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? 

The  pedler  wished  to  sell  his  brooms  and  tins,  and  go 
home  to  supper.  But  he  could  not  do  this  if  Billy  refused  to 
do  his  part.  He  went  to  the  hack  of  the  wagon.  A gentle- 
man who  passed  by  thought  he  was  going  to  whip  the  horse 
with  some  heavy  thing.  Instead,  the  pedler  took  a pail  from 
the  wagon.  There  was  some  meal  in  this  pail.  He  showed 
this  to  Billy,  then  he  walked  on,  and  set  the  pail  down. 

Billy  could  see  the  pail. 

Pretty  soon  Billy  lifted  his  ears.  He  looked  very  good- 
natured.  He  went  forward  to  the  pail. 

Then  his  master  let  him  eat  the  meal.  Then  he  put  the 
pail  back  in  the  wagon,  and  Billy  trotted  off  briskly  with  his 
load. 

The  meal  was  better  for  Billy  than  the  whip. — Little  Folks' 
Reader. 


Prove  it  by  Mother, 

While  driving  along  the  street  one  day  last  winter  in  my 
sleigh,  a little  boy  six  or  seven  years  old,  asked  me  the  usual 
question,  “ Please,  may  I ride  ?’’ 

I answered  him  : “ Yes,  if  you  are  a good  boy." 

He  climbed  into  the  sleigh,  and  when  I again  asked, 

“ Are  you  a good  boy  ?”  he  looked  up  pleasantly  and  said, 
“Yes,  sir."  ^ 

“ Can  you  prove  it  ?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“ By  whom  ?”  

“ Why,  by  mother,”  said  he.  ' ■ 

I thought  to  myself,  here  is  a lesson  for  boys  and  girls. 
When  a child  feels  and  knows  that  mother  not  only  loves, 
but  has  confidence  in  him  or  her,  and  can  prove  their  obedi- 
ence, truthfulness  and  honesty  by  mother,  they  are  pretty 
safe.  That  boy  will  be  a joy  to  his  mother  while  she  lives. 
She  can  trust  him  out  of  her  sight,  feeling  that  he  will  not 
run  into  evil.  I do  not  think  that  he  will  go  to  the  saloon, 
the  theatre  or  the  gambling-house.  Children  who  have 
praying  mothers,  and  mothers  who  have  children  they  can 
trust,  are  ble^sed  indeed.  Boys  and  girls,  can  you  “ prove  by 
mother  ” that  you  are  good?  Try  to  deserve  the  confidence 
of  your  parents  and  every  one  else. — Exchange. 

“ Then  again  to  make  the  now  year  a happy  and  success- 
ful one,  we  must  not  forget  that  perseverence  is  a great  ele- 
ment towards  this  end.  1 want  to  show  you  what  trying  did 
for  a poor  little  chimney-sweep”: 

THE  LITTLE  SWEEP. 

Several  years  ago  an  effort  was  made  to  collect  all  the 
chimney-sweepers  in  the  city  of  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of 
education.  Among  the  others  came  a little  fellow,  who  was 
asked  if  he  knew  his  letters. 

“ 0 yes,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Do  you  spell?” 

“ O yes,  sir,"  was  again  the  answer. 

“ Do  you  read  ?” 

“ 0 yes,  sir.” 

“ And  what  book  did  you  learn  from  ?” 

“ Oh,  I never  had  a book  in  my  life,  sir.” 

“ And  who  was  your  schoolmaster  ?” 

“ Oh,  I never  was  at  school.” 

Here  was  a singular  case ; a boy  could  read  and  spell 
without  a book  or  master.  But  what  was  the  fact  ? Why, 
another  little  sweep,  a little  older  than  himself,  had  taught 
him  to  read  by  showing  him  the  letters  over  the  shop  doors 
which  they  passed  as  they  went  through  the  city.  His 
teacher,  then,  was  another  little  sweep  like  himself,  and  his 
book  the  signboards  on  the  houses.  What  may  not  be  done 
by  trying?— CAtZefs  World. 


MISCELLANEOUS.! 


Clothed  in  White. 

Clothed  in  white — a happy  child  at  play. 

Her  face  all  radiant  as  the  hues  of  morning — 

With  fairy  step  she  trod  ; 

A creature  lovely  as  the  flowers  of  May, 

Who  could  bewitch  us  with  her  childish  scorning. 

Or  rule  us  with  a nod. 

Clothed  in  white — with  blossoms  in  her  hair, 

A maiden  whom  to  love  appeared  a duty — 

A spell  around  her  hung  ; 

A sense  of  all  that  nature  makes  most  fair. 

That  filled  with  rapture  all  who  watched  her  beauty. 

Or  heard  her  silver  tongue. 

Clothed  in  white — she  heard  the  wedding  chime, 
Blushing  beneath  her  crown  of  orange  flowers, 

As  her  soft  answer  flows 

j-.ike  music,  with  no  prescience  of  the  time 

When  o’er  her  life,  which  love  so  fondly  dowers. 

The  shadowy  grave  will  close. 

Clothed  in  white — her  form  we  seem  to  see 
Shine  in  the  glory  of  a new  existence 
Defying  time  and  night; 

And  from  all  earth-born  memories  set  free  ; 

While  we,  like  travellers  toiling  in  the  distance. 
Yearn  for  the  coming  light. 

— .Joseph  Verey. 


Lassoing  a Wild  Cat. 

WHICH  SUBSEQUENTLY  WANTED  A RIDE  AND  A SQUARE  MEAL. 

Now,  let  it  be  understood  that  when  Dr.  Carlson  said 
“ jump  in,  Harry,  and  stop  a week  at  my  ranch,”  the  aforesaid 
Harry  had  no  thought  of  cat — wild,  tame  or  otherwise.  A 
pleasant  drive  of  twenty-eight  miles  brought  us  to  the 
famous  Bluff  Creek  Ranch,  where  the  great  heathen  mission- 
ary, the  Rev  John  Glenn,  is  resident  pastor  and  distributor 
of  food,  raiment  and  German  mineral  water  to  the  foot  sore, 
the  weary  and  the  thirsty.  Two  miles  from  the  parson’s  tbe 
range  of  the  doctor  “ takes  holt.”  After  crossing  this  we 
“observed  in  the  distance  a solitary  horseman,"  who  on 
closer  observation  proved  to  be  one  of  the  doctor’s  hench- 
men. While  talking  cow  to  hipi  a tremendous  wild  cat, 
fully  four  feet  long,  jumped  up  in  front  of  us  and  started  for 
the  brush,  but  the  rowels  were  already  in  the  flanks  of 
Charles’  horse,  and  at  a break-neck  speed,  the  lariat  curving 
its  graceful  but  certain  coils  above  his  head,  went  pursuer 
and  pursued.  When  within  twenty-five  of  his  cafship  the 
lariat  was  thrown,  and  encircling  like  the  weird  chain  of  a 
magician  landed  the  fatal  noose  around  loudon’s  neck. 
Never  was  a cat  of  any  description  in  a tighter  embrace  ; 
horse  at  full  run,  the  rope  fastened  to  the  horn  of  the  saddle, 
and  the  game  making  unwilling  jumps  of  twenty  to  thirty 
feet.  This,  however,  only  lasted  a few  hundred  feet,  when 
the  cat,  catching  the  rope  with  his  teeth,  snapped  it  as  if  it 
were  a tow  string.  Charley,  finding  that  his  line  was  empty 
and  his  hook  gone  (as  a fisherman  would  say),  returned  to 
look  at  the  dead  quadruped.  Dead ! “ He  was  not  dead, 

but  sleeping."  For  with  a yell  and  two  bounds  he  clears  at 
least  forty  feet,  and  fastening  one  set  of  claws  in  Charley’s 
leggings  and  the  other  in  the  hip  of  the  horse,  he  seemed  to 
insist  on  a ride  and  a square  meal.  But  for  the  presence  ot 
mind  of  the  rider  and  his  luclc  in  having  a three-pound 
loaded  squirt,  with  which  he  mashed  the  animal’s  skull,  we 
rather  opine  he  would  have  been  the  best  mounted  wild-cat 
in  the  cattle  regions  of  the  West  — Ford  County,  Kansas,  Globe. 


Men  have  a great  deal  of  respect  for  the  clergyman  on 
account  of  his  office.  I do  not  want  any  such  officious 
respect.  I do  not  want  any  of  that  feeling  for  the  parson  as 
a sort  of  embodiment  of  cold  ecclesiastical  formalities — for 
instance,  that  of  respect  for  the  clergyman  that  will  check  a 
man  from  swearing  in  his  presence — “ Ah,  I beg  pardon  ; I 
see  there  is  a minister  present.”  Never  beg  my  pardon  for 
shearing;  if  you  don’t  care  about  offending  God,  you  need 
not  trouble  yourself  about  offending  me. — Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin. 
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Ill 


A Squirrel  Kills  a Rattlesnake. 

A story  so  strange  that  it  seems  almost  incredible  comes 
from  the  Zoological  Garden.  Yesterday  afternoon  a little 
squirrel  killed  a rattlesnake  about  to  devour  it,  and  the  ag- 
gressor became  the  victim.  It  is  customary  to  place  live 
Animals,  such  as  the  rabbit,  the  rodent,  or  the  squirrel,  in  the 
dens  of  the  reptiles.  The  snakes,  when  they  are  hungry, 
with  fearful  deliberation  approach  their  terrified  pray,  and 
relentlessly  devour  it.  The  squirrel  crouched  tremblingly 
in  a corner  of  the  snake’s  abode,  and  seemed  to  understand 
that  it  would  soon  be  food  for  the  disgusting  creature.  Slowly 
but  surely  the  rattlesnake  crawled  toward  the  squirrel,  but 
the  bunnie  quickly  jumped  on  a perch  above  the  deadly 
reptile’s  head.  The  long  flat  head  was  raised  upon  the 
perch,  and  the  forked  tongue  spit  forth  its  venom.  But  the 
squirrel,  with  a sudden  spring,  alighted  on  the  back  of  the 
snake  and  bit  oft  one  of  his  rattles.  The  wounded  reptile 
wheeled  quickly  round  and  struck  the  little  hero  a fearful 
blow,  breaking  the  right  hind  leg.  Brave  little  fellow,  once 
more  he  leaps  beyond  the  reach  of  his  maddened  foe.  An- 
other spring  and  the  squirrel  was  triumphant.  He  caught 
the  snake  behind  the  head,  and  with  one  firm  thrust  of  his 
sharp  white  teeth  decapitated  the  slimy  monster  and  fell  ex- 
hausted by  the  wiggling  mass ; but  the  battle  had  been  won 
and  the  snake  was  dead. — Cincinnati  Enquirer.,  Dee.  4. 


A Hex  that  Sang. — A novel  case  was  heard  before  ’Squire 
Wilson,  of  East  Nottingham  township,  Chester  County,  Pa., 
recently.  Last  spring  a farmer  of  East  Nottingham  had 
thirty  chickens  stolen.  Summer  wore  away,  but  no  traces  of 
the  lost  fowls.  A few  days  ago  the  chicken  owner  visited 
a farmer  in  the  same  township,  and  while  looking  at  the 
fowls  on  the  premises  saw  a hen  which  bethought  resembled 
one  of  the  number  stolen  from  him.  He  enquired  how  the 
farmer  obtained  it,  when  a conversation  followed,  and  con- 
cluded by  the  poultry  owner  sa>  ing,  “ If  that  chicken  comes 
to  me  when  I call  her  by  name  she  is  mine.”  This  was 
agreed  to.  “ Annie,  Annie,”  called  the  owner,  and  sure 
enough  the  hen  came  to  him.  “ Jump  upon  my  hand.”  Up 
jumped  Annie.  “ Now  sing  for  a grain  of  corn,  Annie,”  called 
the  owner.  The  pretty  little  hen  immediately  began  to  sing 
in  her  fowlish  style  a solo  which  fully  convinced  the  two 
men  to  whom  she  rightfully'  belonged.  The  thief  and  pet 
chicken  were  brought  before  the  ’Squire,  who  heard  the  story 
and  Annie’s  solo,  and  sentenced  the  thief. — Reading  News. 


A Recommendation. 

The  Greenbush,  N.  Y.,  Gazette  has  devised  this  original 
and  ingenious  triple  acrostic;  Read  the’capitals  of  the  first 
nine  lines  down  in  their  order,  then  read  the  capitals  in  the 
two  succeding  lines  in  their  order,  then  read  the  capitals  in 
the  two  succeeding  lines  as  they  come ; then  heed  what 


you  read 

Alt  you  merchants  who  Industriously  Toil. 
Dealers  in  varnish,  in  Fishes,  or  Oil, 

Velvets,  music  or  furs,  Yankee  notions  or  Shoes, 
E;Tgs,  butter  or  cheese.  Or  whatever  we  tJse; 
Robe,  wagon  or  harness.  Umbrellas  or  Crash, 

Trying  in  all  Ways  to  rake  in  the  Cash, 

In  vain  are  your  efforts,  In  vain  riches  Expect, 

Save  you  show  up  your  Stock  with  glowing  Effect. 
Each  day  in  the  paper  a Half  column  will  Do. 


Despise  Our  Injunction,  Then  Obstin  acy  Rue, 
Bring  Unsuccessfulness,  Sheriff  To. 


More  Carving. — Here  is  a little  story  with  a very  piquant 
flavor  of  French  sauce,  though  prepared  by  American  hands. 
A splendidly  gilt  diuiflg-room,  with  almost  nothing  on  the 
table  to  eat,  was  the  peculiarity  of  a Boston  miser.  A wag 
was  invited  to  dinner,  on  a certain  occasion,  and  the  host 
asked  him  if  he  didn’t  think  the  room  elegant. 

“ Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “ but  it  is  not  quite  according  to 
my  taste.” 

“ And  pray  what  change  would  you  make  ?”  asked  the 
host. 

“ Well,”  he  answered,  “ if  this  were  my  house,  you  know, 
I would  have,”  looking  at  the  ceiling,  “ less  gilding,”  and 
here  he  glanced  furtively  at  the  dining-table,  “and  more 
carving.” 


How  Savages  Swim. 

Nature,  in  an  article  in  regard  to  the  swimming  of  savage 
people,  says : “ The  Indians  on  the  Missouri  river,  when  they 
have  occasion  to  traverse  that  impetuous  stream,  invariably 
tread  water  just  as  the  dog  treads  it.  The  natives  of  Joanna — 
an  island  on  the  coast  of  Madagascar — young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  walk  the  water,  carrying  fruit  and  vegetables  to  ships 
becalmed,  or  it  may  be  lying-to  in  the  offing  miles  away. 
8ome  Croomen,  whose  canoe  upset  before  my  eyes  iu 
the  seaway  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  walked  the  water  to  the 
safe-keeping  of  their  lives  with  the  utmost  facility,  and  I 
witnessed  negro  children  on  other  other  occassions  doing  so 
at  a very  tender  age.  At  Madras,  watching  their  opportunity, 
messengers  with  letters  secured  in  an  oilskin  cap  plunge  iu 
the  boiling  surf  and  make  their  way,  treading  the  water,  to 
the  vessels  outside,  through  a sea  in  which  an  ordinary 
European  boat  will  not  live. 


A Dog’s  Fidelity. 

A curious  and  interesting  exhibition  of  canine  fidelity  came 
i under  our  observation  on  the  day  after  Thanksgiving.  On 
I Curtis  Street,  between  Washington  and  Madison,  at  six  o’clock 
! on  the  morning  above  mentioned,  there  was  to  be  seen  a dog 
of  not  over-refined  breed,  watching  by  the  dead  body  of  another 
dog,  with  all  the  appearances  of  mystified  grief  and  unde- 
spairing affection.  The  survivor  would  lie  on  his  dead  friend, 
with  the  evident  hope  of  warming  him  back  to  consciousness ; 
would  snuggle  alternately  at  either  side  of  the  carcass,  and, 
failing  to  get  a response  to  his  caresses,  would  lick  the  frozen 
body  with  the  tenderness  of  a cow  to  her  new-born  calf.  Pas- 
sers-by were  threatened  by  the  faithful  sentinel,  and  other 
dogs  were  especially  under  ban  of  his  displeasure.  At  times 
he  would  sit  or  crouch  at  a little  distance  from  his  dead, 
watching  the  rigid,  motionless  remains  with  every  attitude 
and  gesture  of  silent,  woe-begone  solicitude. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  residents  of  the  neigborhood  en- 
deavored to  draw  him  away  with  the  offer  of  food  and  warmth. 
Coaxing  and  threatening  were  equally  useless.  At  length 
two  boys,  whom  the  watcher  evidently  knew,  succeeded  in 
trying  a rope  around  his  neck  and  drawing  him  away,  the  pic- 
ture of  reluctant  acquiescence.  Until  the  corner  was  turned, 
and  he  disappeared  from  our  sight,  he  would,  at  intervals  ot 
a few  steps,  tug  at  the  rope  and  look  back  in  the  subdifed 
but  persistent  concern.  There  are  many  instances  related 
in  the  books  of  such  fidelity  to  a human  friend  or  master  after 
death,  but  we  do  not  remember  reading  of  any  such  exhibition 
over  the  body  of  a canine  companion. — Prairie  Farnmer. 


Rev.  John  Jasper’s  Philosophy. 

On  the  Washington  train  I met  Rev.  John  Jasper,  the 
“ Sun-do-move  ” philosopher  from  Richmond.  Mr.  Jasper 
maintains  that  this  theory — that  the  world  stands  still,  and 
that  the  sun  moves  around  it — is  true. 

“Ef  de  sun  don’t  move,”  said  Mr.  Jasper  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  “ den  why  did  Joshua  command  it  to  stan’ 
still?  No,  sir,  the  minesters  who  tell  you  dat  de  sun  stans 
still  and  dat  de  world  moves  round  her — why,  dey  is  mis- 
taken. Dey  is  lying  to  de  people,  and  ef  dey  don’t  change 
dere  b’leef,  dey  will  die  in  dere  sins.” 

When  I asked  Mr.  Jasper  what  his  theory  of  the  telegraph 
was,  he  said  : 

“ Well,  de  telegraf  stan’a  to  reason.  I see  de  principles 
of  de  telegraf  ’lustrated  every  day.” 

“ How,  Mr.  Jasper?”  I asked. 

“ Well,  de  Oder  mornin’  my  dog  stood  in  the  doorway. 
His  tail  was  in  de  kitchen,  while  his  head  was  in  de  dinin’ 
room.  When  he  was  standin’  dere  my  wife  she  trod  on  de 
dog’s  tail  and  bark,  bark!  bark  1 1 went  de  dog.  in  de  bder 
room.  Now  dat  was  de  principles  of  de  telegraf  ’lustrated. 
De  tail  was  one  end  of  de  telegraf  and  de  monf  was  de  oder. 
De  bark  was  de  ‘click,’  ‘click’  of  dc  machine.  Now,  ef  dat. 
dog  had  been  big  ’nuff  to  reach  from  Richmond  to  Washing- 
ton, den  I could  have  trod  on  his  tail  down  dere  and  de  bark 
could  have  been  heard  all  over  de  Capital.  Yes,  sah,  de 
telegraf  is  plain  ’null',  and  de  movement  of  de  sun  is  plain 
’uuff,  too,  ef  de  people  wouldn't  pervert  the  Scriptures. Eli 
Perkins. 
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How  to  Deal  with  Rats. 

A writer  in  The  Scientific  American  says  : “We  cleaned 

our  premises  of  these  detestable  vermin  by  making  white- 
wash yellow  with  copperas,  and  covering  the  stones  and 
rafters  in  the  cellar  with  it.  In  every  crevice  in  which  a rat 
may  go  we  put  the  crystals  of  the  copperas  and  scattered  it 
in  the  corners  of  the  floor.  The  result  was  a perfect  stampede 
of  rats  and  mice.  Since  that  time  not  a footfall  of  either  rats 
or  mice  has  been  heard  around  the  house.  Every  spring  a 
coat  of  the  yellow  wash  is  given  the  cellar  as  a purifier  and 
as  a rat  exterminator,  and  no  typhoid,  dysentery,  or  fever 
attacks  the  family.  Many  persons  deliberately  attract  all  the 
rats  in  the  neighborhood  by  leaving  fruits  and  vegetables 
uncovered  in  the  cellar,  and  sometimes  even  the  soap  is  left 
open  for  their  regalement.  Cover  up  everything  eatable  in 
the  cellar  and  pantry,  and  you  will  soon  starve  them  out. 
These  precautions,  joined  to  the  service  of  a good  cat,  will 
prove  as  good  a rat  exterminator  as  the  chemist  can  provide. 
We  never  allow  rats  to  be  poisoned  in  our  dwelling,  they  are 
so  apt  to  die  between  the  walls  and  produce  much  annoyance. 


To  Expel  Rats. — I have  used  the  following  plan  with 
instant  and  unfailing  success  ; procure  copperas  and  sprinkle 
wherever  they  are  likely  to  run,  in  and  about  their  holes. 
Make  it  very  fine,  so  as  to  enter  the  pores  of  their  feet,  and 
my  word  for  it  you  will  be  “ safely  delivered  ” of  rats  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  They  always  migrate  to  the  nearest  neighbor’s 
premises. — N.  Y.  Independent. 


The  Sand  Blast. 

Says  the  Journal  of  Science : Among  the  wonderful  and 
useful  inventions  of  the  times  is  the  common  blast.  Suppose 
you  desire  a piece  of  marble  for  a gravestone ; you  cover  the 
stone  with  a sheet  of  wax  no  thicker  than  a wafer  ; then  you 
cut  in  the  wax  the  name,  date,  etc.,  leaving  the  marble  ex- 
posed. Now  pass  it  under  the  blast,  and  the  sand  shall  cut 
it  away.  Remove  the  wax  and  you  have  the  cut  letters. 
Take  a piece  of  French  plate  glass,  say  two  by  six  feet,  cover 
it  with  fine  lace  and  pass  it  under  the  blast,  and  not  a thread 
of  the  lace  will  be  injured,  but  the  sand  will  cut  deep  into  the 
glass  wherever  it  is  not  covered  by  the  lace.  Now  remove 
the  lace,  and  you  have  a delicate  and  beautiful  figure  raised 
on  the  glass.  In  this  way  beautiful  figures  of  all  kinds  are 
cut  in  glass  and  at  a small  expense.  The  workmen  can  hold 
their  hand  under  the  blast  without  harm,  even  when  it  is 
rapidly  cutting  away  the  hardest  cutting-glass,  iron,  or  stone 
but  they  must  look  out  for  finger-nails,  or  they  will  be 
whittled  off  right  hastily.  If  they  put  on  steel  thimbles  to 
to  protect  the  nails,  it  will  do  but  little  good,  for  the  sand 
will  soon  whittle  them  away ; but  if  they  wrap  a piece  of 
soft  cotton  around  them,  they  are  safe.  Ifeu  will  at  once  see 
the  philosophy  of  it.  The  sand  whittles  away  and  destroys 
any  hard  substance — even  glass — but  does  not  effect  sub- 
stances that  are  soft  and  yielding,  like  wax,  cotton,  fine  lace, 
or  even  the  human  hand. 

The  Cantelope  Question. — The  consumer  of  cantelope  has 
observed  that  only  about  one  melon  in  five  is  of  first-rate 
quality.  That  one  will  have  a high,  rich,  musky  flavor  most 
delicious  to  the  palate.  The  others  will  vary  in  flavor.  One 
will  taste  like  raw  pumpkin,  another  like  unboiled  sweet 
potato,  and  another,  perhaps,  like  a hickory  chip.  What  we 
want  to  know  is  if  it  is  not  possible  for  some  careful  and  in- 
genious horticulturist  to  produce  entire  crops  of  melons 
which  have  the  tempting  flavor  ? Is  there  no  method  of 
extirpating  the  melon  with  the  taste  of  chips  and  the  melon 
that  is  akin  to  pumpkin,  and  making  the  good  melon  uni- 
versal 7 — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 


An  ancient  and  remarkable  clock  has  been  recently  set 
up  in  the  reading-room  of  the  municipal  library  of  Rouen. 
A single  winding  keeps  it  running  for  fourteen  months  and 
Ronae  odd  days.  It  was  constructed  in  1782,  underwent  al- 
terations in  181G,  was  bought  by  Rouen  for  1,000  francs  in 
1838,  has  recently  been  repaired  and  just  set  going. 

Silver  that  is  not  in  use  may  be  kept  from  tarnishing 
bji-TiUi^ng  it  in  a box  or  barrel  of  oat-meal. 


A Great  Naphtha  Fire. 

Although  the  existence  of  the  naphtha  springs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Baku,  Russia,  has  been  known  for  centuries,  it 
is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  measures  have  been  taken 
for  realizing  their  production,  by  using  it  for  lightning  pur- 
poses. From  one  of  the  chief  wells  the  liquid  shoots  up  as 
from  a fountain,  and  has  formed  a lake  four  miles  long  and 
one  and  a quarter  wide.  Its  depth  is,  however,  only  two  feet, 
so  that  in  very  hot  summers  it  is  nearly  dried  up. 

This  enormous  surface  of  inflammable  liquid  recently  be- 
came ignited,  and  presented  an  imposing  spectacle,  the  thick 
black  clouds  of  smoke  being  lighted  up  by  the  lurid  glare  of 
the  central  column  of  flaine,  which  rose  to  a great  height.  The 
smoke  and  heat  were  such  as  to  render  a nearer  approach  than 
one  thousand  yards  distance  impracticable.  Suitable  means 
for  extinguishing  the  fire  were  not  at  hand,  and  it  was  feared 
that  the  conflagration  would  spread  underground  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cause  an  explosion.  This  supposition  led  many 
inhabitants  of  the  immediate  vicinity  to  remove  to  a safer 
distance.  The  quantity  of  naphtha  on  fire  was  estimated  at 
four  and  a half  million  cubic  feet.  The  trees  and  buildings 
within  three  miles  distance  were  covered  with  thick  soot,  and 
this  unpleasant  deposit  appeared  on  persons’  clothes,  and 
even  on  the  food  in  the  adjacent  houses. 

Not  only  was  the  naphtha  itself  burning,  but  the  earth 
which  was  saturated  with  it  was  also  on  fire,  and  ten  large 
establishments,  founded  at  great  expense  tor  the  develop- 
ment of  the  trade  in  the  article,  were  destroyed.  The  fire 
ceased  of  itself  unexpectedly,  and  thus  the  fears  of  a total 
destruction  of  the  local  naphtha  industry  have  been  allayed. 


A Chinese  Statue. — A statue  of  the  Marco  Polo,  discovered 
in  Canton,  has  been  received  at  his  native  city,  Venice.  It  is 
life  size,  made  of  wood  and  gilt.  According  to  a foreign 
contemporary,  the  famous  Venetian  traveller  is  represented 
seated,  wearing  the  Chinese  attire,  although  the  cloak  and 
hat  are  after  the  European  fashion.  His  moustache  and 
beard,  which  surround  his  face,  are  tinged  dark  blue,  and  while 
the  Chinese  artist  has  given  him  a peculiar  form  the  features 
in  no  way  resemble  those  of  a Mongolian  type.  Opposite  the 
large,  red,  easy  arm-chair  upon  which  Marco  Polo  is  seated  is 
placed  a porcelain  bowl.  Intended  to  receive  perfumes,  with 
which  he  was  honored  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  protecting 
genius  of  China  in  the  temple  of  Canton.  The  statute  has  at 
the  foot  an  inscription  in  Chinese  characters. 


Bombardment  of  the  Earth; 

“It’s  lucky  for  us  that  the  earth  has  such  a good  bomb- 
proof on  the  skyward  side,”  said  the  astronomer,  as  he  stood 
on  the  roof,  watching  the  meteors. 

“ Why  ?”  asked  the  reporter,  through  the  scuttle-hole. 

“You’d  have  seen  if  you  had  been- up  here  with  me  for 
the  last  hour.  Why,  the  earth  has  been  undergoing  a regular 
bombardment.  It’s  not  over  yet.  Look  at  that  fellow,  how 
he  skims.  You  would  call  it  a shooting-star.  Well,  there's 
as  much  reason  for  calling  it  a celestial  shell.  That  meteoroid 
was  moving  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a second  ; yet  it  could 
not  get  through  the  bomb-proof  that  protects  the  earth.” 

“ Where’s  the  bomb-proof?” 

“ Why,  right  under  your  nose ; it’s  the  atmosphere. 
When  the  meteoroids  strike  the  air,  the  heat  produced  by  their 
tremendous  velocity  runs  up  a million  degrees  a second,  and 
in  a twinkle  they  are  changed  to  vapor.  If  they  could  get 
through  the  atmosphere,  no  man  could  tell  at  what  instant 
he  might  be  struck  down  by  a shot  from  the  sky,  for  meteor- 
oids are  plunging  into  the  atmosphere  millions  a day  for  the 
whole  earth.  The  soft  air  is  to  most\)f  them  as  impenetrable 
as  a wall  of  steel.  Some  are  able  to  penetrate  to  the  earth, 
but  they  are  few.  When  a meteoroid  strikes  the  earth,  it  is 
called  an  aerolite.  No  good  museum  of  mineralogy  is  with- 
out one  or  more  specimens.” 


Prentice  Mulford  declares  that  two  hours'  work  about  a 
hot  stove  is  more  exhausting  than  four  hours’  work  out  of 
doors,  and  thinks  the  women  who  in  Europe  do  men’s  work 
in  the  fields  are  better  off  than  the  American  housewife,  of 
whose  life  five-sixths  are  spent  in  the  kitchen.  There  is 
more  truth  than  poetry  in  this. 
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Always  Mine. 

You  say  the  joy  that  has  just  come  to  me 
To  crown  my  life  with  glory  and  with  grace 

Will  perish,  leaving  hut  the  agony 
Of  loss  in  its  dear  place. 

And  that  ’twere  better  to  forego  the  bliss,  ^ 

And  so  be  spared  the  loss.  I tell  you  nay  : 

Because  the  night  is  coming  must  I miss 
The  brightness  of  the  day  ? 

But  yesterday  the  flowers  and  birds  were  here. 
To-day  I watch  the  whirling,  drifting  snows  ; 

Nor  am  I saddened,  thinking  of  the  dear 
Departed  bird  and  rose. 

Give  me  the  gorgeous  skies,  the  sweet  perfume 
Of  flowers,  ay,  all  the  royal  Summer’s  charms. 

Though  1 must  see  her,  robbed  of  all  her  bloom. 

Die  in  the  Winter’s  arms. 

I would  not  take  your  little  negative 
Delights  ; I have  no  petty  fear  of  death ; 

Life  is  not  worth  the  living,  if  to  live 
Means  just  to  draw  the  breath. 

No  doubt  my  feet  shall  tread  the  valley’s  ways. 

My  eyes  shall  dwell  on  lesser,  Ipwer  sights  ; 

But,  ah ! they  cannot  rob  me — those  drear  days — 

Of  this  day  on  the  heights. 

— Lippincott's  Mag.  Carlotta  Perry. 


[Written  for  The  Family  Circle]. 

THE  LAST  REQUEST. 

By  J.  F.  L. 

CHAPTER  II. 

As  we  may  well  imagine,  the  question  of  marriage  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister  was  one  of  too  great  interest  to  Robert 
to  permit  him  to  rest  long  without  investigating  it.  And  in 
deference  to  the  supreme  regard  of  his  sister-in-law  for  the 
authority  of  the  Bible,  as  well  as  his  own  sense  of  moral 
rectitude,  he  resolved  to  settle  the  question  of  moral  princi- 
ple involved  by  an  appeal  to  the  sacred  writ.  But  this  he 
found  not  so  easy  a task  as  he  had  anticipated  ; not  because 
so  much  was  said  upon  the  question,  but  because  so  little 
could  be  found  bearing  directly  upon  the  question.  At 
length,  however,  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  little  reference 
made  to  the  question  in  the  Scriptures  was  rather  favorable 
to  his  wishes  than  otherwise,  and  he  not  unnaturally  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  a question  of  so  much  consequence 
would  not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  if  the  Divine 
being  had  intended  a prohibition  of  such  marriages  ; and  he 
argued  with  himself  that  the  absence  from  the  Bible,  (and 


especially  from  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  Leviticus,  where  a 
a list  of  unlawful  connections  is  given)  of  any  thing  prohibitive 
constitutes  at  least  a permissive  sanction  to  such  alliances  ’ 
Having  satisfied  himself  that,  so  far  as  the  Bible  is  con- 
cerned, there  was  nothing  to  warrant  a prohibitive  enactment 
preventing  marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister,  he  next 
considered  the  question  in  its  prudential  aspects,  for,  he  ac- 
knowledged to  himself,  a thing  might  not  be  prohibited  by 
any  Scripture,  direct  oi»implied,  and  yet  there  possibly  might 
be  such  strong  prudential  reasons  in  the  interests  of  society 
as  to  warrant  interference  with  individual  freedom  for  the 
public  good.  But  the  more  he  investigated  the  matter  the 
more  he  became  convinced  that  such  prudential  reasons  did 
not  exist.  He  weighed  the  arguments,  pro  and  con  which 
had  been  advanced  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  and  in 
tne  Canadian  Parliament  on  the  question,  and  while  he 
admitted  that  in  isolated  individual  oases  freedom  of  action 
in  this  matter  might  lead  to  unhappy  results,  yet  it  would 
not  do  so  in  nearly  so  many  instances  as  thousands  of  other- 
matters  in  which  our  legislators  did  not  exercise  or  even 
admit  the  right  to  interfere  with  the  freedom  of  individual 
action,  and  that  in  view  of  all  the  facts  involved  it  was  not 
within  the  province  of  human  law  to  interfere  with  the  right 
of  individual  choice  to  contract  matrimonial  alliance  with  a 
deceased  wife’s  sister,  and  that  therefore  the  law  prohibiting 
such  marriages  was  itself,  in  the  higher  sense  of  moral  obli- 
gation, illegal. 


wnen  Kobert  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  he  resolved  to 
embrace  the  first  opportunity  to  ascertain  the  sentiments  of 
Anna  toward  himself,  and,  if  favorable,  when  a suitable  time 
should  arrive,  to  state  his  views  regarding  the  matrimonial 
relation  and  the  arguments  by  which  his  views  were  sub- 
stantiated. 

An  opportunity  soon  occurred.  It  was  on  Easter  Sunday  ■ 
the  services  of  the  day  had  been  unusually  impressive- 
the  peace  and  good  will  which  constituted  the  burden  of  the 
discourse,  and  which  rang  out  in  the  sweet  voices  of  the 
choristers  and  in  rich  deep  tones  of  the  organ,  left  its  impress 
upon  all  hearts,  and  not  least  upon  the  heart  of  Anna  and 
now  after  the  services  and  duties  of  the  day  had  terminated 
and  the  children  had  gone  to  their  snowy  couch,  she  sat  with 
her  elbow  upon  the  centre  table,  and  her  head  resting  upon 
her  hand  in  deep  thought.  The  past,  the  present,  and  the 

future  passed  like  a panoramic  view  before  her; the  past 

with  her  sister  as  the  central  figure,  and  she  saw  her  as,  upon 
the  couch  from  which  she  should  rise  no  more,  she  calmly 
and  peacefully  awaited  her  change,  her  face  radiant  with  the 
anticipations  of  Christian  hope  and  faith  and  no  cloud  upon 
her  brow  except  a slight  shade  of  anxiety,  as  she  asked  her 
the  second  and  last  time  to  be  a mother  to  her  children  -— 
the  present,  with  the  two  children  as  the  central  figure  her 
heart  yearning  over  them  with  no  less  than  maternal  solici- 
tude. They  were  her  charge,  and  could  she  now  give  them 
up;  resign  them  to  the  chances  of  failure  througlj  possible 
want  of  thoughtfulness  and  care  after  she  had 
could  to  guide  their  young  footsteps  into 
a noble  and  honorable  manhood,  an4  a gr^S 
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I waiT! to  herself,  to  so  imbue  them  with  the 

principles  of  true  nobility  and  piety,  that  when  they  join 
their  mother  in  the  better  country  she  will  say  I have  kept 
the  charge  committed  to  me  well.  And  now  her  engagement 
with  her  brother-in-law  was  soon  to  terminate,  and  what 
would  become  of  the  children’s  training?  And  a silent 
prayer  went  up  to  Heaven  that  God  would  order  the  unknown 
events  of  the  future  in  his  wisdom  for  the  best ; — the  future, 
with  its  impenetrable  shadows,  alternated  with  undefined 
gleams  of  light,  terminating  in  brilliant  sunset  tints,  and 
outlined  by  the  measureless  radiance  of  a glorious  immortal- 
ity. Then  she  thought  again  of  the  evening  service ; the 
words  of  peace  by  justification  and  hope  through  the  resur-  . 
rection ; the  grand  swelling  and  receding  of  the  anthem 
tones,  while  the  skilful  changes  on  the  organ  seemed  to 
introduce  new  voices,  faint  at  first,  as  if  the  angel  choirs 
caught  up  the  melody  and  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  blend- 
ed their  sweet  voices  in  the  joyous  song. 

All  this  time  Kobert  sat  watching  her,  and  guessing  the 
subject  of  her  reverie,  at  length  reluctantly  interrupted  the 
current  of  her  thoughts. 

“ Anna,”  said  he,  “ do  you  recollect  one  year  ago  to-day  ? 
Ijena  was  with  us  then ; she  had  the  inspiration  of  the  song 
we  heard  to-night;  she  has  joined  the  choir  above.  You 
know  the  hymn  which  says : 

“They  sing  the  Lamb  in  hymns  above; 

And  we  in  hymns  below.” 

“ Do  you  think  she  was  in  her  right  mind  then  ?” 

“Do  I think  she  was  in  her  right  mind?  Certainly,” 
she  replied,  a little  startled  by  the  question.  “ Why  do  you 
ask  ; do  you  not  think  so  ?” 

“ Yes,  I think-  she  was  ; but  this  is  why  I ask  : on  the 
evening  of  that  day,  when  you  were  not  in  the  room,  she 
called  me  to  her  side  and  said;  “Kobert,  you  have  been  a 
faithful  and  true  husband  to  me,  and  ours  has  been  a happy 
wedded  life  ; now  I am  about  to  leave  you,  but  I leave  you 
not  as  I found  you.  Here  are  our  children  ; they  are  dearer 
to  me  than  my  own  life ; you  have  them  to  train  and  pro- 
vide for  ; you  can  hardly  do  it  alone.  I shall  be  happy,  un- 
speakably happy  in  my  home  above ; I want  you  to  be  happy 
after  1 am  gone.  And  now,  Robert,  I know  you  always  had 
a strong  regard  for  my  sister  Anna ; she  loves  the  children 
and  she  will  learn  to  love  you.  If  you  marry  again,  as  I hope 
you  will,  I want  you  to  marry  Anna.” 

Here  he  faltered  for  a few  moments,  unable  to  proceed, 
while  Anna  blushed  deeply  and  remained  silent.  At  length 
Robert  proceeded ; “ I said  to  her,  ‘Lena  darling,  it  would  be 
unseemly  for  me  to  talk  of  such  matters  now,  leave  the 
future  in  the  hands  of  God.’  ” “ So  I will,”  she  said,  “ but  why 

not  talk  of  them  now?  Who  should  feel  as  solicitious  for 
your  future  welfare  and  the  welfare  of  the  children  as  I,  and 
who  so  personally  disinterested  as  myself;  just  on  the  thres- 
h'-ld  of  heaven  ? No  one  will  make  you  a better,  truer 
wife  than  Anna,  and  I am  sure  you  can  make  her  life  happy, 
as  you  have  done  mine.  And  now,  Anna,  I need  only  say 
that  my  attachment  for  you  has  ever  been  of  the  deepest 
and  tenderest  character  consistent  with  my  position  and 
relationships.  May  I hope  to  win  your  love  and  some  day 
call  you  my  wife  ?” 

During  this  speech  Anna  sat  suffused  with  blushes  and 
deeply  agitated,  only  once  raising  her  eyes  for  a moment 
to  his  face. 

“ Robert,”  she  replied,  “ I am  quite  overwhelmed  with 
your  declaration  and  know  not  what  to  answer.  There  are 
many  questions  involved  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
sider before  replying.” 

“ May  I not  help  you  in  the  consideration  of  them,”  said 
Robert,  “ possibly  I may  have  already  given  those  very  ques- 
tions some  attention.” 

“ You  know,  Robert,  marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s 
sister  is  contrary  to  law.” 

“ But  suppose  the  law  is  at  best  a dead  letter,  and  con- 
trary to  Divine  law.  ” 

“ That  is  the  chief  question,  but  I had  always  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  law  itself  was  founded  on  the  Divine  law.” 
p “It  might  surprise  you  then  to  know  that  the  very 

assage  pointed  to  in  defence  of  the  law  is  an  agreement 

gainst  it,  is  the  18th  verse  of  chapter  xviii.  of  Leviticus 


where  if  it  prohibits  marriage  with  a wife’s  sister  at  all,  it 
says,  ‘ during  her  lifetime,’  implying  that  it  may  take  place 
after  her  death. 

“ Then  again  there  is  the  parallel  relationship  of  a deceased 
husband’s  brother.  It  was  distinctly  enjoined  in  certain 
cases  that  a woman  be  married  to  a deceased  husband’s 
brother,  Deut.  xxv.  5,  and  when  the  fact  was  stated  by  the 
Sadducees,  in  their  objecting  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, Christ  did  not  question  the  existence  of  the  law,  nor 
condemn  its  provisions,  and  inasmuch  as  such  marriages 
have  at  least  the  implied  sanction  of  the  highest  authority, 
there  need  be  no  conscientious  scruples  against  them  on 
moral  grounds.” 

“ And  are  you  quite,  sure,”  Anna  replied,  “ that  there  is 
no  other  passage  in  the  Bible  more  directly  opposed  to  such 
marriages  than  the  one  you  have  quoted  ? If  so  I believe  a 
great  many  persons  take  it  for  granted,  as  I myself  did, 
without  investigation,  that  the  Bible  condemns  such  mar- 
riages, just  because  the  law  of  the  land  pronounces  against 
it.  I do  wonder  how  such  a law  came  to  be  enacted.” 

“ 1 am  satisfied,”  said  Robert,  “ that  there  is  no  passage  in 
the  Bible  prohibiting  marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister, 
after  his  wife’s  death,  and,  as  you  say,  no  doubt  very  many 
persons  accept  the  prohibition  view,  simply  because  the  law, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  formed  on  the  precepts  of  the  Divine 
law  is  prohibitory.  How  the  law  came  to  be  enacted  at  first 
I have  not  become  informed,  but  I presume  it  was  through  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Deut.  xviii. 
to  which  I referred,  or  possibly  through  jumping  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  marital  restrictions  of  the  Divine  law  regard- 
ing degrees  of  consanguinity  apply  equally  to  degrees  of 
affinity.” 

“ I am  satisfied,  Robert,  from  what  you  have  said,  that  in 
marriage  with  a deceased  wife’s  sister,  or  with  a deceased  hus- 
band’s brother  there  is  no  moral  delinquency,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  the  law  is  against  it,  declaring  it  invalid,  raising 
doubts  regarding  the  entailment  of  property,  and  giving  rise 
to  questions  of  caste,  which,  if  possible,  it  were  better  to 
avoid.” 

“ What  you  say,  Anna,  is  true,  and  yet  in  Canada  and  I 
think  in  Great  Britain  too,  the  great  majority  are  opposed  to 
the  law,  which  is  only  continued  on  the  statute  books  in 
deference  to  the  prejudices  of  those  who,  like  the  Pharisees  of 
old,  hold  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders.  And,  in  fact,  the  law 
as  it  stands  is  inoperative,  marriages  with  a sister-in-law  do 
frequently  take  place,  and  I am  not  aware  that  the  unpleasant 
results  you  would  naturally  expect  actually  follow,  and,  in- 
deed, while  the  law  forbids,  the  church  allows ; for  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  dispensations  permitting  such 
marriages  are  frequently  given,  showing  that  it  is  considered 
rather  as  a question  of  expediency  than  one  involving  moral 
principles,  and  from  all  I can  learn,  public  sentiment  in  all 
countries  vastly  preponderates  in  favor  of  entire  freedom  in 
regard  to  all  marriages  except  those  prohibited  in  the  moral 
code.  There  are  questions  of  expediency  which  have  arisen, 
some  contending  that  such  marriages  give  occasion  for  scan- 
del  to  arise ; but  in  my  opinion  the  prohibition  of  such 
alliances  is  a more  fruitful  source  of  scandal,  and  this  view 
you  appear  to  have  anticipated  when  you  stipulated  that 
your  position  as  my  housekeeper  should  not  be  protracted 
beyond  a year.” 

“True,”  said  Anna,  “though  I went  through  no  process  of 
reasoning  in  the  matter,  I perhaps  instinctively  felt  that  lest 
scandal  should  arise  I ought  to  make  my  stay  with  you  as 
brief  as  possible  ; and  now,  I must  confess,  as  the  time  ap- 
proaches for  severing  my  present  connexions,  I have  felt  no 
little  trouble  of  mind  as  to  the  future  care  and  training  of  the 
children,  and,  Robert,  I must  confess  society  has  been  very 
pleasant  to  me,  but  I have  not  dared  to  think  of  anything 
other  than  a sisterly  regard  ; and  now  that  you  have  brought 
the  question  up  in  a different  light,  I feel  that  it  would  hardly 
be  reasonable  for  you  to  a-^k  me  to  decide,  nor  prudent  for 
me  to  do  so  without  due  deliberation.  Give  me  a few  days  to 
consider  the  matter  and  you  shall  have  an  answer.” 

A week  passed  pleasantly  and  quickly  away,  for  though  the 
subject  of  greatest  interest  to  Robert  and  doubtless  to  Anna 
too  was  not  mentioned,  the  desire  to  please  each  other  man- 
ifested itself  in  a thousand  little  courtesies  and  acts  of  kindness, 
which,  though  not  so  very  unusual,  seemed  to  be  performed 
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with  a grace  begotten  of  a ditferent  inspiration.  V\  hat  a force 
love  is  in  the  social  world.  It  is  like  the  genial  sunshine 
coming  in  through  the  windows  of  the  soul  melting  the 
shadows  into  light,  and  filling  with  peace  and  gladness.  It 
is  like  the  magnetic  current  flowing  in  a circle  between  two 
souls  with  suitable  affinities,  but  intercepted  sometimes  as 
by  the  law  of  prohibition  of  marriage  between  a man  and  his 
deceased  wife’s  sister.  But  the  love-light  in  the  eyes  of 
Anna  showed  that  in  her  case  the  barrier  had  been  bridged 
over,  and  so  when  one  evening  Robert  came  home  and 
stated  that  he  had  been  asked  to  sign  a petition  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  law  prohibiting  marriage  with  a deceased 
wife's  sister,  and  had  done  so,  and  Anna  asked  him  if  he  in- 
tended to  wait  for  her  reply  till  the  law  should  be  changed, 
he  replied  ; ‘ No ; legal  reforms  travel  too  slowly.  I fear 
if  1 should  wait  till  then  we  should  both  be  ‘where  they 
neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  marriage.’  Anna,  dear,  I 
would  like  an  answer  now.  Will  you  accept  my  love,  and  be 
my  own  dear  wife  ?’’  • 

As  he  said  this  he  gently  drew  her  to  his  side ; she  looked 
up  lovingly  to  his  face  and  imprinted  a kiss  upon  his  lips. 
“ Dear  Robert,”  she  said,  “ I am  satisfied  that  however  men  may 
regard  it  Heaven  will  look  with  approval  upon  our  marriage, 
with  this,  and  the  love  and  confidence  of  such  a husband,  no 
matter  what  the  world  may  say,  I am  content.” 


SELECTED. 


IF  WE  HAD  BUT  A DAY, 

We  should  fill  the  hours  with  the  sweetest  things. 

If  we  had  but  a day ; 

We  should  drink  alone  at  the  purest  springs. 

In  our  upward  way  ; 

We  should  love  with  a life-time's  love  in  an  hour. 

If  our  hours  were  few! 

We  should  rest,  not  for  dreams,  but  for  fresher  power 
To  be  and  to  do. 

We  should  bind  our  weary  and  wanton  wills 
To  the  clearest  light ; 

We  should  keep  our  eyes  on  the  heavenly  hills, 

If  they  lay  in  sight ; 

We  should  trample  the  pride  and  the  discontent 
Beneath  our  feet ; 

We  should  take  whatever  a good  God  sent. 

With  a trust  complete ! . 

We  should  waste  no  moments  in  weak  regret. 

If  the  day  were  but  one — 

If  what  we  remember  and  what  we  forget 
Went  out  with  the  sun. 

We  should  be  from  our  clamorous  selves  set  free, 

To  work  or  to  pray. 

And  to  be  what  our  Father  would  have  us  be. 

If  we  had  but  a day. 

-Ex. 


THE  LOST  KEY. 

. BY  W.  J.  LACEY. 

I. 

Edgar  Amton  had  made  a highly  important  discovery, 
and  one  that  troubled  him.  He  was  a surgeon,  and  was 
given  to  examining  hearts.  Fora  full  hour,  in  the  gathering 
summer  twilight  of  the  Park  Avenue,  he  had  applied  his 
sternest  faculties  to  the  testing,  in  another  sense,  of  his  own. 
The  decision  to  which,  very  unwilling,  he  came,  was  that  his 
dim  suspicions  of  the  past  three  months  were  well-found- 
ed — he  was  in  love. 

The  thrill  which  had  gone  through  him  as  he  clasped 
Kate  Gerrow’s  hand  on  leaving  her  uncle’s  gates  that  very 
evening  pointed  in  that  direction.  The  expansion  of  soul 
and  the  exhilaration  of  mind  which  he  continually  experi- 
enced in  her  presence,  the  longing  that  often  seized  him  m 
his  moments  of  professional  disgust  and  weariness  to  feast 


his  eyes,  if  only  for  an  instant,  on  Kate’s  bonny  face,  all  drov& 
home  the  unwelcome  conviction. 

In  the  course  of  his  final  turn  along  the  broad  path 
between  the  whispering  poplars,  Edgar  formed  a resolution. 
Entering  Brixby,  he  encountered  the  very  friend  he  had 
desired  to  consult.  Mr.  Trent  was  a solicitor,  many  years  the 
young  medical  man’s  senior,  and  his  only  confidant  in  all  the 
countryside. 

“ If  you  are  disengaged  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  Mr.  Trent,” 
said  Edgar,  “ I should  like  to  have  a talk  with  you  about 
Mr.  Gerrow’s  niece.” 

“ I am  perfectly  at  your  service,  mon  ami.  You  are 
smitten  by  a great  appreciation  of  Miss  Gerrow’s  charms.  I 
have  seen  it  coming  a long  time.” 

Edgar  smiled  a little  sardonically  in  the  dimness. 

“ It  is  a lawyer’s  business  to  be  far-sighted,”  he  said 
I have  found  it  out  now — the  fact  of  which  you  speak — and, 

I am  afraid,  only  just  in  time.” 

A harshness  was  in  his  tones  which  surprised  the  listener. 

“ I do  not  understand,”  said  Mr.  Trent. 

“ Why,  I mean  that  had  the  disease  gone  further  I might 
have  proved  unable  to  overcome  it — as  I mean  to  do  now.” 

« You  astonish  me  more  and  more.  Miss  Gerrow  is 
beautiful,  of  good  birth,  and  well  educated.  She  is  an  heiress 
into  the  bargain;  and  if  she  cares  for  you,  and  her  uncle 
consents,  what  possible  object  can  intervene  ?” 

“ Fou  have  said,”  returned  Edgar,  moodily  ; “ she  is  an 
heiress.” 

The  lawyer  bit  his  lip  to  keep  from  a loud  explosion  of 
misplaced  merriment.  “The  very  thing  that,  whether  she 
were  pretty  or  plain,  would  make  Miss  Gerrow  an  attraction 
to  most  suitors.” 

“ I am  aware  of  it.  But  I am  not  like  the  majority ; 1 
am  poor,  my  prospects  are  barren  enough  ; all  the  world 
would  say  I was  fortune-hunting — marrying  for  money,  if  it 
came  to  a marriage.  She  might  learn  to  think  so,  too,  and 
that  I could  not  bear.  I have  seen  plenty  of  this  already — 
in  my  own  family.” 

The  concentrated  pathos  of  the  last  sentence,  and  the  in- 
voluntary sigh  which  concluded  it,  touched  the  solicitor. 
His  meditated  words  of  bantering  remonstrance  were  not 
uttered. 

“ What  shall  you  do,  then?”  he  asked. 

“ Shun  the  danger,  fi,:ht  the  temptation,  work  harder.  I 
cannot  run  away,  as  in  other  circumstances  I might  be 
minded  to  do ; my  living  lies  in  Brixby.  But  you  can  help 
me  considerably  in  the  struggle,  if  you  will.” 

“1!— How?” 

“ When  you  see  me  running  any  risk  of  a tete-a-tete  with 
Miss  Gerrow,  and  you  can  possibly  interfere,  do  so?” 

“ And  make  you  hate  me  for  it ; I will  not  promise.” 

“ I shall  not  hate  you ; I shall  be  very  grateful.  I must 
meet  her  frequently,  at  the  houses  of  mutual  friends.  You 
will  often  be  able  to  make  me  your  debtor  in  the  way  I say.” 
The  route  the  pair  had  taken  brought  them  at  this  point 
within  the  cordon  of  habitations  again.  With  a few  more 
words  of  less  special  interest,  they  parted  for  the  night.  Aa 
Edgar’s  tall,  athletic  figure  disappeared  amongst  the  ming- 
ling shadows  of  tree  and  cottage,  the  lawyer  turned  and 
gazed  for  a moment. 

“ Poor  fellow  I there  has  been  misery  in  his  lot  in  earlier 
years,  I kn*w,”  he  muttered  to  himself ; “ and  he  is  by  no 
means  sure  of  his  own  power  to  withstand  in  this  matter,  or 
he  would  not  appeal  to  any  friend.” 

II. 

It  was  even  so  ; Edgar  Arnton  mistrusted  himself  despite 
the  apparent  firmness  of  his  resolution.  As  fate  would  have 
it,  a week  later  he  was  thrown  into  Kate  Gerrow’s  company 
even  more  constantly  and  more  intimately  than  before.  Mr. 
Gerrow  was  taken  suddenly  and  seriously  ill.  Edgar  had  to 
attend  him  and  to  labor  hard  to  ward  off  an  attack  of  probably 
fatal  apoplexy. 

They  were  a lonely  couple,  the  wealthy,  eccentric  old 
owner  of  Brixby  Lodge,  and  the  fair  young  girl  who  was 
reputed  his  heiress.  Kate  was  an  only  child  and  an  orphan. 
Neither  she  nor  her  uncle  had  any  kinsfolk  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Cousins,  Kate  believed  she  had  somewhere  in  the 
North ; but  there  had  been  an  estrangement  in  the  family, 
and  these  she  had  never  seen. 
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» Is  it  any  thing  dangerous,  Mr.  Arnton?  My  uncle  will 
recover  will  he  not?’’  Kate  asked,  when,  after  a careful 
examin’ation  of  his  patient.  Edgar  stood  for  a minute  or  two 
in  the  wide,  old-fashioned  hall. 

Very  charming  looked  the  questioner,  and  there  was  no 
wonder  that  Arnton  was  once  more  magnetized. 

“ I sincerely  trust  so,  Miss  Gerrow,”  he  replied “ of 
course  I dare  not  disguise  from  you  that  there  is  risk — 
grave  risk— that  is  inseparable  from  such  cases ; but  I see 
not  the  least  reason  for  despair.  Pray  do  not  worry  yourself 

unnecessarily.”  . 

“ My  uncle  is  the  only  relative  I have  living  in  the  whole 
west  of  England,”  she  said.  “ You  will  not  conceal  his  real 
condition  form  me  at  any  time,  I beg,  Mr.  Arnton  ?”  she  suh- 

joine^o^  Miss  Gerrow,  I will  be  quite  frank  ; although  it  is  a 
medical’ privilege  to  be  discreet,  you  know.  But  you  will 
need  a trained  n irse ; the  work  will  be  too  delicate  for 
ordinary  servants  and  too  wearying  by  far  for  you.  May  I 
send  one  from  the  Holstead  Infirmary  ?” 

“ If  you  think  that  will  be  the  best  course  to  take.  But  I 
shall  certainly  wait  on  uncle  principally  myself” 

And  so  Kate  did.  And  day  by  day  in  his  visits  Edgar 
Arnton  met  her,  and  fell  more  deeply,  more  indubitably  in 
love.  Not  that  he  abandoned  in  any  degree  his  determina- 
tion to  refrain  from  becoming  Kate’s  suitor.  That  resolve 
was  as  firm  as  ever.  He  simply  elected  to  drift  with  the 

*^^^The  patient  gradually  recovered,  and  bore  grateful  testi- 
mony to  Edgar’s  professional  skill. 

The  mend  was  not  for  long,  though ; a message  in  the 
dead  of  night  some  few  weeks  after  took  Edgar  hurriedly 
away  to  Brixby  Lodge,  to  find  that  another  and  a severer 
seizure  had  proved  immediately  fatal. 

Kate’s  grief  was  intense.  Edgar  must  have  seemed 
strangely  cold  and  distant  in  the  dark  days  before  the  funer- 
al for  he  was  compelled  to  keep  down  his  sympathy  with  an 
iron  hand,  and  to  breathe  condolence  in  the  most  conven- 
tional of  phrases.  But  for  so  doing  he  felt  morally  sure  that 
his  vow  of  personal  silence  would  have  been  irretrievably 
broke  i ; and  he  meant  to  conquer  yet. 

But  in  the  course  of  time  an  odd  rumor  reached  him. 
The  old  man’s  will  had  been  read,  and  Kate  was  not  an 
heiress  after  all.  With  a chaos  of  conflicting  emotions 
surging  within  his  breast,  Edgar  called  on  Mr.  Trent  and 
learned  the  truth. 

“The  document  is  dated  ten  years  back — before  Miss 
Gerrow  came  to  live  with  her  uncle,”  said  the  solicitor; 
“ there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  genuineness.  Every  one  thought 
he  had  made  a later  one — I did  myself— but  none  can  be 
found  beside  this.  I suppose  he  put  the  business  off,  as  so 
many  people  do,  until  it  was  too  late.  The  property  all  goes 
to  a wealthy  Lancashire  manufacturer.” 

“ How  does  Kate — Miss  Gerrow  take  it  ?” 

“ As  quietly  as  you  may  guess.  Some  girls  would  have 
been  almost  killed  by  the  disappointment,  but  not  she. 
You  had  better  go  up  and  see  her  ; she  is  not  an  heiress  now. 
Inde«d,  she’ll  have  barely  enough  to  live  upon,  unless  this 
cou-in  does  something  for  her — which  is  doubtful.” 

Ed  'ar  took  the  advice,  and  went  up  to  the  desolate  great 
house  the  same  afternoon.  Some  commonplaces  passed,  and 
then  that  old,  old  story  burst  forth,  which  somfhow  always 
seems  to  me  far  too  sacred  to  be  written  out  in  detail  on  any 
author’s  scribbling-paper.  Edgar  made  a full  confession,  and 
not  in  vain. 

“ The  saddest  experiences  of  my  youth,”  he  said,  “ came 
through  a marriage  for  money  and  through  misplaced  confi- 
dence. Very  early  I vowed  that  that  mistake  should  in  no 
shape  ever  be  mine ; that  nobody  should  ever  throw  fortune- 
hunting of  that  kind  in  my  teeth.  And  yet  ” — with  a smile 
of  infinite  content — “ I am  not  certain,  Kate,  after  all,  whe- 
ther love  would  not  have  beaten  me  in  the  end.” 

“ I hope  so,”  the  maiden  answered  shyly. 

m. 

There  was  a sale  at  Brixby  Lodge,  and  in  due  course  one 
of  the  Lancashire  manufacturer’s  sons,  who  had  recently 
married,  came  down  and  was  installed  as  his  father’s  repre- 
sentative. 

Edgar  Arnton  had  arranged  that  Kate  Gerrow  should 


reside  in  London  with  his  sisters,  until  such  an  interval  had 
passed  as  etiquette  prescribed.  At  the  sale  he  was  a large 
purchaser,  and,  poor  as,  by  comparison,  he  had  once  styled 
himself,  the  house  he  furnished  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
village. 

Wedding  and  honeymoon  were  both  over.  Edgar  had 
just  come  in  from  his  day’s  round  of  visits,  and  was  standing 
with  his  wife  at  the  window,  gazing  out  at  the  fast-falling 
snow-flakes  that  foreboded  a white  Christmastide.  Suddenly 
there  was  a crash  behind  that  caused  both  to  look  round.  A 
Persian  kitten,  gambolling  mischievously  on  the  top  of  an 
escritoire,  had  knocked  down  the  plaster  figure  of  an  antique 
cup-bearer.  The  fragile  article  of  vertu  was  broken  into  a 
dozen  fragments,  amidst  which  a tiny  silver  key  revealed 
itself. 

“ That  is  where  the  key  of  uncle’s  Japanese  cabinet  went 
to,  then,”  said  Kate  ; “ the  hand  and  arm  of  the  image  must 
have  been  hollow,  and  the  key,  once  put  into  the  cup,  slipped 
through  into  the  interior.’’ 

“ Odd,  certainly,”  answered  Edgar;  “ let  us  try  if  it  is  the 
one.” 

He  went  out,  and  from  the  next  room  fetched  a small 
inlaid  cabinet  of  exquisite  workmanship.  The  key  fitted  at 
once. 

“I  was  sure  it  would.  I knew  it  again  at  first  sight,” 
said  the  lady.  “ It  is  fortunate  we  waited  and  did  not  trouble 
to  force  the  box  open ; that  would  inevitably  have  spoilt  it. 
I don’t  suppose  there  is  any  thing  in  the  casket,  though.” 

“ 0,  but  there  is !”  ejaculated  Edgar,  as  at  that  instant  he 
poised  up  the  delicate  lid,  and  caught  sight  of  a tight  little 
roll  of  paper.  Kate  watched  in  silent  surprise ; Edgar 
slowly  undid  the  bundle,  a shrewd  suspicion  of  what  he  had 
found  flashiug  upon  him,  and  making  his  ordinarily  firm, 
white  fingers  hot  and  bungling. 

“ It  is  your  uncle’s  real  will,  his  last  and  legal  will,  I 
should  say,  rather,”  Edgar  said,  with  a gasp ; found  just 
where  he  might  have  been  expected  to  have  placed  it,  and 
where  searchers  might  equally  have  been  expected  to  miss  it. 
Quite  a wonder  I bought  the  cabinet !”  And  then  he  read 
slowly,  till  the  full  moment  of  the  discovery  had  been 
realized  by  both  brains. — how  land  and  houses  and  money, 
snugly  invested  in  consols,  had  all  been  devised,  without 
either  reservation  or  qualification,  to  Mr.  Gerrow’s  beloved 
niece,  Kate,  “ the  companion  of  his  old  age  and  the  faithful 
guardian  of  his  interests.” 

Husband  and  wife  gave  each  a long,  earnest  look,  which 
ended  in  a mutual  smile  and  a caress. 

“ Despite  all  precautions  you  have  married  an  heiress, 
then,  Edgar,”  said  Kate,  merrily;  “the  pity  of  it  is,  it’s 
quite  too  late  in  the  day  to  disown  her  now.” 

“ As  if  I could  possibly  wish  to  I” 

Mr.  Trent  laughed  likewise.  “ All’s  well  that  ends  well,” 
Jie  said.  He  was  speedily  put  in  possession  of  the  recovered 
document,  acquainted  Mr.  Mudbury  with  the  circumstances, 
and  convinced  the  manufacturer  how  futile  it  would  be  to 
contest  his  cousin’s  claim.  In  a very  brief  space  the  Lan- 
cashire gentleman  returned  in  disgust  to  his  own  district- 
Brixby  Lodge  became  the  residence  of  the  Arntons  and  their 
children. 

Both  husband  and  wife  treasure  the  once  lost  key  above 
its  weight  in  gold.  But  for  its  opportune  disappearance,  two 
loving  souls  might  have  remained  apirt.  To  it  Kate  says 
she  owes  her  husband,  and  by  it  Edgar  thinks  truly  that  he 
has  both  kept  his  vow  (in  the  spirit)  and  won  a wife  with  a 
fortune. 

SPOILED  MARRIAGES: 

Some  Hitches  at  the  Altar. 

The  question  how  near  a couple  can  come  to  being 
married  without  actually  becoming  husband  and  wife  was 
answered  in  a very  extraordinary  case  reported  not  long  ago 
from  Lyons  in  France.  All  the  preliminaries,  including  the 
marriage  contract — the  bride  being  an  heiress — had  been 
arranged  with  the  utmost  harmony,  and  the  day  had  arrived 
for  the  civil  marriage — which,  under  the  law  of  the  Republic, 
,is  the  binding  one — in  the  morning,  and  for  the  blessing  of 
the  priests  at  the  cathedral  altar  in  the  afternoon.  The 
parties  were  before  the  Mayor,  and  what  a Chicago  lawyer, 
addressing  a divorce  jury,  called  “ the  fatal  question  ” had 
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been  asked  of  each,  and  duly  answered  ; whereupon  the 
Mayor  had  tendered  his  personal  as  well,  as  official  congratu- 
lations, and  placed  before  them  the  attesting  document 
which,  when  signed,  made  them  lawfully  man  and  wife.  At 
this  critical  moment  the  proceedings  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  a telegraphic  messenger.  The  couple  paused, 
pens  in  hand ; the  witness  stared  in  surprise,  and  the  Mayor 
dropped  his  spectacles  in  a nervous  fit  as  he  handed  the 
message  to  the  bride’s  father.  The  telegram  ran  as  follows  : 

“ Monsieur  (the  bridegroom)  has  already  been 

married  in  Germany,  and  his  wife  lives.  Vouchers  are  on 
their  way  to  you  by  post.” 

The  Mayor,  as  he  is  bound  to  do  under  the  Civil  Code 
when  a warning  comes,  postponed  the  authentication  tor  a 
week.  The  week  passed,  but  no  vouchers  came.  Every 
body  agreed  the  telegram  was  a malicious  trick,  perpe- 
trated by  some  revengeful  rival — every  body  excepting  the 
bride,  who  had  been  brooding  over  the  telegram,  and,  to  the 
surprise  of  every  one,  believed  it.  She  sent  back  the  dia- 
mond ring,  the  silver  candlestick,  the  gold-mounted  prie-dieu, 
the  breviary  of  the  lady  who  was  almost  her  mother-in-law, 
and  annulled  the  settlement.  The  Jude  de  Paiz  of  Lyons 
and  the  Mayor  had  a consultation  with  the  lawyers  and  the 
notary,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  couple,  as 
the  English  peasantry  put  it,  were  still  a couple,  and  not  a 
pair.  All  inquiries  instituted  by  the  bridegroom  with  regard 
to  the  sender  of  the  telegram  proved  fruitless,  the  only  infor- 
mation ever  obtained  being  that  it  was  paid  for  by  a “ veiled 
woman  in  black.” 

A sGll  more  recent  hitch  at  the  altar  occurred  at  a fash- 
onable  English  watering-place.  A large  party  had  assembled 
in  one  of  the  churches  there  to  witness  the  nuptials  of  the 
niece  of  a prominent  citizen,  when  it  was  discovered,  at  the 
last  moment,  that  the  Registrar,  who  had  the  license  in  his 
pocket,  had  not  arrived.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  officiating 
clergyman,  the  ceremony  was  delayed  for  a short  time,  while 
one  of  the  party  went  in  search  of  the  errant  Registrar.  His 
office  was  the  first  place  visited ; but  he  had  gone  out,  and 
nothing  was  known  of  his  whereabouts.  Thence  the  mess- 
engers repaired  in  hot  haste  to  his  residence,  which  happened 
to  be  some  distance  out  of  town  ; and  meanwhile  the  party  at 
the  chapel  becorning  impatient,  other  scouts  were  dispatbhed 
in  vanous  directions.  At  length  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
worthy  Re^strar  had  left  town  by  an  early  train,  and  as  it 
was  impossible  that  he  could  return  in  time,  the  wedding  had 
to  be  postponed  till  the  following  day.  The  hitch,  it  ap- 
peared, had  occurred  through  the  Registrar  having  received 
no  intimation  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the  intended  marriage. 

One  morning,  in  the  depth  of  last  winter,  a young  lady 
reached  Inverness,  Scotland,  from  the  south,  in  one  of  the 
morning  trains,  intending  to  proceed  to  Wick  in  the  9:40 
A.  M.  tram  During  the  night,  however,  there  had  been  a 
heavy  snowfall,  and  it  was  found  that  the  line  to  Wick  was 
blocked.  On  being  told  that  she  could  not  proceed,  the 
young  lady  appeared  to  be  greatly  disconcerted,  and  imme- 
diately inquired  for  the  station  master. 

“ Is  there  no  possibility  of  getting  to  Wick  to-night  ?”  she 
&8K6C1* 

“None,”  was  the  answer. 

“ Not  by  coach  ?” 

“ No  ; not  even  by  coach.” 

“Nor  by  boat?” 

“No  ; nor  by  boat.” 

“ Nor  by  — ” 

!!  I’l  ’®.‘™PO®®ible ; you  cannot  get  there  this  week.” 
Well,  said  the  lady,  “ this  is  awkward.” 

“ 1 m sorry,”  said  the  official.  “Will  you  be  greatly  in- 
convenienced ?” 

“ Inconvenienced  I Yea.  I was  to  have  been  married  in 
Wick  to-night.” 

We  will  conclude  with  a case  in  which  a somewhat  serious 
obstacle  to  the  celebration  of  a marriage  was  removed  at  the 
eleventh  hour  by  the  intervention  of  a beneficent  flash  of 
clerical  jealousy.  In  a western  Scottish  town,  one  evening, 
there  were  so  many  marriages  that  an  unfortunate  couple  who 
^Ki**™**^^  ^ united  at  the  minister’s  house  were 

procure  a cab  to  convey  them  thither  tilt  long  past 
f ^PPeir^todj  hnd  when  at  last  they  stood  at  the  door 

of  the  manse  and  rang  the  bell,  it  was  approaching  midnigfTt. 


A loud  and  somewhat  indignant  voice  presently  responded 
from  a bedroom  window  up  stairs,  demanding  to  know  who 
was  there.  The  situation  was  briefly  explained,  but  the 
voice — that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  W.,  minister  of  the  first  charge 
of  the  Abbey  Church — proved  inexorable. 

“ I can’t  help  it,”  was  the  ultimatum  received.  “ You 
must  go  home,  and  come  back  to-morrow.” 

“ 0,  Mr.  W.,  ye  ken  we  canna  gang  hame  without  bein’ 
married,”  struck  in  a female  voice. 

“ But  what  would  you  have  me  do  ? Call  up  the  whole 
house  because  of  your  bungling  ?” 

“ Could  ye  no  dae't  ower  the  window,  sir?” 

“ Nonsense.  It  is  impossible.” 

“ 0,  ye  micht,  sir.  Ye  ken  we  attend  the  Abbey  on  your 
day,  and  no  on  Mr.  B.’s.” 

This  final  stroke  of  policy  proved  irresistible,  for  between 
Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  B.,  minister  of  the  second  charge  of  the  same 
church,  there  subsisted  a good  deal  of  professional  jealousy. 
The  window  was  put  down,  the  gas  lighted,  the  door  opened, 
and  the  marriage  of  the  triumphant  diplomatists  duly 

solemnized.  

A Keen-Eyed  Boy. 

A poor  lad  living  near  Philadelphia  was  invited  a couple 
of  years  ago,  by  a wealthy  friend  in  town,  to  dine  with  him. 
Among  the  dishes  new  to  him  on  the  table,  he  noticed  that 
one  which  he  particularly  relished  was  set  down  on  the  menu 
as  ‘■'■Filet  de  boeuf  avx  ehampignons." 

A sharp  scrutiny  showed  him  that  the  “ champignons”' 
were  only  mushrooms,  such  as  he  had  gathered  on  the  sheep 
walks.  These,  however,  as  his  friend  explained  to  him,  were 
of  finer  quality,  and  had  been  cultivated  and  canned  in 
France.  They  sold  at  retail,  his  friend  explained  to  him,, 
readily,  at  sixty  cents  a can. 

Strolling  through  the  market  the  next  day  the  boy  saw 
one  or  two  quart  baskets  of  native  mushrooms  marked  at  that 
price. 

“Is  there  much  demand  for  these  things?”  he  asked. 
“ We  do  not  think  much  of  them  in  the  country.” 

“ They  are  considered  a rare  delicacy,”  said  the  man. 
“But  only  epicures  can  afford  to  buy  them.” 

The  lad  passed  on  with  a new  thought  in  his  brain.  Why 
could  he  not  grow  mushrooms  ? He  was  poor,  to  be  sure, 
and  had  little  time  to  spare  from  his  regular  work,  and  had  no 
land.  Here  was  a crop  which  he  had  been  told  could  be 
raised  in  a cellar ; one  for  which  there  was  already  a demand 
which  could  easily  be  increased  and  no  supply. 

He  went  home  and  during  the  next  few  weeks  read  every 
book  he  could  find  on  mushrooms,  laid  out  beds  in  a back 
cellar,  manufactured  his  spawn  with  a few  Old  mushrooms 
and  the  manure  heap,  and  last  fall  filled  the  market  with  his 
boxes  of  tiny  silvery  buttons ; blushing,  delicate  pink. 

They  were  of  precisely  the  same  quality  as  the  French 
canned  champignons,  only  they  were  dewy,  fresh,  and  sold 
at  twenty  cents.  Epicures  eagerly  filled  their  baskets,  and 
others  who  never  had  tasted  them,  in  the  prevailing  high 
prices  of  all  kinds  of  food,  tried  the  new  cheap  vegetable  and 
came  again  and  again. 

The  crop  fairly  took  the  market,  and  the  boy  has  already 
laid  up  a snug  sum  toward  going  to  college.  How  many 
boys  would  have  muched  champignons  and  while  eating 
have  thought  only  of  the  taste  I 


The  Lion’s  Pet, 

The  late  Henry  Moorhouse  was  fond  of  relating  an  inci- 
dent that  beautifully  illustrates  a previous  truth.  When  he 
was  a boy  there  came  to  his  native  city  of  Manchester  a circus 
with  its  accompanying  menagerie.  In  the  motley  crowd 
which  always  gathers  about  such  low  exhibitions  there  was  a 
man  whose  little  dog  had  just  been  in  a fight  with  another 
dog.  The  man,  in  a fit  of  senseless  rage,  seized  the  bleeding 
and  suffering  brute,  and,  hurrying  into  the  circus  tent,  roughly 
thrust  him  through  the  bars  of  the  lion’s  cage,  expecting  of 
course  to  see  him  devoured  in  a moment. 

The  dog  also  seemed  to  know  his  danger,  and  crouched 
upon  the  floor  in  manifest  terror.  The  lion  fixed  his  gaze 
upon  him,  but  did  not  stir ; and  at  last  the  dog,  gathering 
hope,  crawled  slowly  toward  “ the  monarch  of  the  forest,” 
and  looked  up  into  his  face  as  if  with  mute  supplication  for 
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mercy.  To  the  surprise  of  the  spectators,  the  king  of  beasts, 
who  could  have  crushed  him  with  a single  stroke,  gently 
<irew  the  helpless  creature  to  his  side,  and  then  raised  his 
lordly  head  and  neck  above  him  like  a wall  of  protection. 
Meanwhile,  the  owner  of  the  dog  recovered  from  his  silly 
anger,  and  demanded  his  property.  “ You  put  him  in;  go  to 
the  cage  and  get  him,”  was  the  quiet  reply  of  the  keeper. 

The  man  drew  near  and  called  the  dog,  but  there  was  no 
response ; for  the  once  obedient  servant  acted  as  if  he  had 
found  a better  master,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  change. 
The  old  master  called  again  and  again,  and  whistled  and 
•coaxed  in  vain,  and  at  length  began  to  scold  and  threaten ; 
but  the  ominous  growl  of  the  lion,  and  the  flush  of  his  flam- 
ing eyes,  sent  back  the  human  brute  in  fright  and  haste,  amid 
the  laughter  of  all  who  witnessed  his  discomfiture  ; and  the 
two  friends  were  left  in  peace  and  mutual  love. 


Be  Cheerful. 

Carry  the  radiance  of  your  soul  in  your  face.  Let  the 
world  have  the  benefit  of  it.  Let  your  cheerfulness  be  felt 
for  good  wherever  you  are,  and  let  your  smiles  be  scattered 
like  sunbeams  “on  the  just,  as  well  as  on  the  unjust.”  Such 
a disposition  will  yield  you  a rich  reward,  for  its  happy 
effects  will  come  home  to  you,  and  brighten  your  moments 
of  thought. 

Cheerfulness  makes  the  mind  clear,  gives  tone  to  thought, 
adds  grace  and  beauty  to  the  countenance.  Joubert  says  ; 
“ When  you  give,  give  with  joy  and  smiling.” 

Smiles  are  little  things,  cheap  articles,  to-  be  fraught  with 
so  many  blessings  both  to  the  giver  and  receiver — pleasant 
little  ripples  to  watch  as  we  stand  on  the  shore  of  every-day 
life.  They  are  our  higher,  better  nature’s  responses  to  the 
•emotions  of  the  soul. 

Let  the  children  have  the  benefit  of  them  ; these  little 
ones  who  need  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  to  educate  them, 
and  would  find  a level  for  their  buoyant  natures  in  the 
cheerful,  loving  faces  of  those  who  lead  them. 

Give  your  smiles  also  to  the  aged.  They  come  to  them 
like  the  quiet  rain  of  summer,  making  fresh  and  verdant  the 
long  weary  path  of  life.  They  look  for  them  from  you  who 
are  rejoicing  in  the  fullness  of  Household. 


Home. 

Dr.  0.  W.  Holmes  says  : “ I never  saw  a garment  too  fine 
for  a man  or  maid ; there  never  was  a chair  too  good  for  a 
cobbler  or  a cooper  or  a king  to  sit  in ; never  a house  too  fine 
to  shelter  the  human  head.  These  elements  about  us,  the 
glorious  sun,  the  imperial  moon,  are  not  too  good  for  the  human 
race.  Elegance  fits  man.  But  do  we  not  value  these  tools 
a little  more  than  they  are  worth,  and  sometimes  mortgage  a 
house  for  the  mahogany  we  bring  into  it  ? 

“ I had  rather  eat  my  dinner  ofi  the  head  of  a barrel,  or 
dress  after  the  fashion  of  John  the  Baptist  in  the  wilderness, 
or  sit  on  a block  all  my  life,  than  consume  all  myself  before 
I got  to  a home,  and  take  so  much  pains  with  the  outside 
when  the  inside  was  hollow  as  an  empty  nut.  Beauty  is  a 
great  thing,  but  beauty  of  garment,  house  and  furniture  are 
tawdry  ornaments  compared  with  domestic  love.  All  the 
elegance  in  the  world  will  not  make  a home,  and  I would 
give  more  for  a spoonful  of  real  hearty  love  than  for  whole 
shiploads  of  furniture  and  all  the  gorgeousness  all  the  up- 
holsterers in  the  world  can  gather.” 


The  Boy  of  the  Period. 

The  boy  of  the  day  is  not  receiving  the  proper  home 
culture.  Children  slip  away  from  parental  care.  This  is  due 
to  the  rigorous  old-time  home  culture.  Education  must  be 
inculcated  by  the  mother.  In  Wales,  England,  the  character 
of  the  mother  is  inquired  for  as  a recommendation  for  the 
son.  The  average  boy,  noisy,  impetuous,  detesting  home 
work,  bankrupt  in  education,  and  a dodger  of  churches  and 
other  pious  places,  yet  has  a fathomless  tenderness  for  his 
mother,  but  he  wants  no  spectator.  He  is  characterized  by  a 
passionate  loyalty  to  whatever  he  espouses,  and  a high  sense 
of  honor  to  which  appeal  can  safely  be  made  in  most  cases. 
One  thing  in  his  teaching  is  imperative, — moral  purity.  Let 
the  mother  inculcate  with  loving  care,  putting  aside  false 
notions  of  modesty  and  all  prudishness.  Let  us  have  done 


with  the  belief  in  the  saying,  “ Wild  oats  must  sometime  be 
sowed.”  He  who  thus  sows,  inevitably  reaps  a similar  har- 
vest. Every  boy  should  be  trained  to  respect  womanhood. 
Nothing  so  much  adorns  American  manhood  as  his  respect 
for  woman.  The  boy  should  be  trained  in  politeness.  This 
has  a commercial  value  now-a-days.  He  makes  his  way  in 
the  world  more  easily  for  a pleasing  address.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  boy  of  to-day  should  not  be  taught  the 
ordinary  rules  of  etiquette.  Good  manners  are  to  a man 
what  beauty  is  to  a woman.  But  best  of  all,  train  boys  in 
honor,  in  integrity,  and  in  trustworthiness.  Every  boy 
should  have  an  industrial  occupation,  and  this  should  be  in 
harmony  with  his  tastes.  So  with  girls.  To  sum  it  all  up, 
train  the  boy  into  manliness,  that  combines  the  strongest 
virtue  with  the  gentlest  weakness.  Let  him  be  like  a hand 
of  iron  in  a glove  of  velvet.  There  is  nothing  higher  or 
nobler  than  this. — Mary  A.  Livermore. 


How  Cheaply  One  Can  Live. 

Bread,  after  all,  says  the  American  Miller,  is  the  cheapest 
diet  one  can  live  on,  and  also  the  best.  A story  is  told  that 
shows  just  how  cheap  a man  can  live,  when  he  gets  “ down 
to  mush,”  figuratively  and  literally  speaking.  Colonel  Fitz- 
gibbon  was,  many  years  ago,  colonial  agent  at  London  for  the 
Canadian  Government,  and  was  wholly  dependent  upon 
remittances  from  Canada  for  his  support.  On  one  occasion 
these  remittances  failed  to  arrive,  and  as  there  was  no  cable 
in  those  days,  he  was  compelled  to  write  to  his  Canadian 
friends  to  know  the  reason  of  the  delay.  Meanwhile  he  had 
just  one  sovereign  to  live  upon.  He  found  that  he  could  live 
upon  sixpence  per  day,  or  about  twelve  and  a half  cents  of 
our  money — four  pennyworths  of  bread,  one  pennyworth  of 
milk,  and  one  pennyworth  of  sugar.  He  made  pudding  *f 
some  of  the  bread  and  sugar,  which  served  for  breakfast,  din- 
ner and  supper,  the  milk  being  reserved  for  the  last  meal. 

When  his  remittances  arrived,  about  a month  afterward, 
he  had  five  shillings  remaining  of  his  sovereign,  and  he  liked 
his  frugal  diet  so  well  that  he  kept  it  up  for  over  two  years, 
possibly  longer.  Twelve  cents  a day  is  certainly  a small 
amount  to  expend  for  food  ; but  a man  in  Minnesota,  about 
three  years  ago,  worried  through  a whole  year  on  ten  dollars. 
He  lived  on  “ Johnny  cake.” 

We  know  of  a theological  student  in  an  Ohio  college, 
who,  sustained  by  grace,  rice  and  corn  bread,  lived  thirteen 
weeks  on  seven  dollars ; but  there  were  several  good  apple 
orchards  near  the  college,  and  the  farmers  kept  no  dogs. 

It  is  not  the  necessities  of  life  that  cost  much,  but  the 
luxuries ; and  it  is  with  the  major  part  of  mankind  as  it  is 
with  the  Frenchman,  who  said  that  if  he  had  the  luxuries  of 
life  he  could  dispense  with  the  necessities.  Mere  living  is 
cheap,  but  as  the  hymnologist  says,  “ It  is  not  all  of  life  to 
live.” 


THE  ARAB  AND  HIS  HORSE. 

Of  the  many  incidents  of  equine  sagacity  and  attachment 
and  especially  with  Arab  horses,  I know  of  nothing  more 
touching  than  the  following,  \yhich  I find  in  Lamartine’s 
Travels  in  the  East.  I will  not  alter  a word,  but  will  give  it, 
as  he  gave  it  who  knew  whereof  he  spoke  : 

An  Arab  chief,  with  his  tribe,  had  attacked  at  night  a 
caravan  of  DamascusKand  plundered  it.  When  loaded  with 
their  spoils,  however,  the  robbers  were  overtaken  on  their 
return  by  some  horsemen  of  the  Pacha  of  Acre,  who  killed 
several,  and  bound  the  remainder  with  cords.  In  this  state 
of  bondage  they  brought  one  of  the  prisoners  named  Abou  el 
Marck  to  Acre,  and  laid  him,  bound  hand  and  foot,  wounded 
as  he  was,  at  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  as  they  slept  during 
the  night. 

Kept  awake  by  the  pain  of  his  wounds,  the  Arab  heard 
and  quickly  recognized  the  neigh  of  his  horse  at  a little  dis- 
tance ; and  being  desirous  to  caress  for  the  last  time  the 
loved  companion  of  his  adventurous  life,  he  dragged  himself 
up,  bound  as  he  was,  to  his  horse,  which  was  picketed  not 
far  away. 

“ Poor  friend  !”  said  he,  “ what  will  you  do  among  the 
Turks  ? You  will  be  ignobly  shut  up  under  a close  roof 
with  the  poor  beasts  of  a pacha  or  an  agal  No  longer 
will  the  woman  and  the  children  bring  you  food  and  drink 
in  the  hollows  of  their  loving  hands ; no  more  will  you 
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gallop,  free  as  the  wind,  over  the  arid  plain;  no  more  shall 
your  bosom  cleave  the  waters  of  the  Jordan — those  pure  and 
cooling  waters — where  the  foam  from  your  lips  was  drank 
up,  and  your  fevered  flanks  gratefully  bathed.  If  I must  be 
a slave,  0 ! let  me  set  you  free ! Go ! return  to  your  tent, 
to  which  Marck  will  return  no  more — go,  and  put  your  head 
within  the  folds  of  your  tent,  and  lick  once  more  the  hands 
of  my  children!  ’ 

Thus  speaking,  he  undid  with  his  teeth  the  fetters  which 
held  the  courser  bound — for  his  hands  were  tied  so  that  he 
could  not  use  them — and  set  him  at  liberty  ; but  the  noble 
animal,  on  receiving  his  freedom,  instead  of  bounding  at 
once  away,  bent  his  head  over  his  master  and  seemed  to 
study  the  situation.  At  length  he  gathered  a quantity  of 
the  clothing  about  the  loins  between  his  teeth,  closed  his 
mouth  firmly,  then  raised  the  form  of  his  master  from  the 
ground,  balanced  the  burden  gently  and  tenderly,  and  then 
set  off  at  the  top  of  his  speed  toward  home.  Without  thought 
of  rest — seeming  to  think  only  of  pursuit,  and  of  home 
before  him — he  made  straight  for  the  distant  tent  so  well 
known  in  the  mountain  pass  of  Arabia.  He  arrived  there 
safely,  and  laid  his  master  alive  and  unharmed  down  at  the 
feet  of  his  wife  and  children  ; then  cast  one  longing,  loving 
look  upon  the  group — and  dropped  dead  from  utter  exhaustion. 
The  whole  tribe  mourned  him  ; and  the  memory  of  the  horse 
of  Abou  el  Marck  is  still  cherished  fondly  and  gratefully  by 
the  Arabs  of  Jericho. 


Powers  of  Pleasing. 

Womens  chief  business  is  to  please  says  Dr.  Holmes.  A 
woman  who  does  not  please  is  a false  note  in  the  harmonies 
of  nature.  She  may  not  have  youth,  or  beauty,  or  even 
manner,  but  she  must  have  something  in  her  voice  or  ex- 
pression, or  both,  which  it  makes  yon  feel  better  disposed 
toward  your  race  to  look  at  or  listen  to. 

Womanly  woman  are  very  kindly  critics  of  men.  The 
less  there  is  of  sex  about  a woman  the  more  she  is  to  be 
dreaded.  But  take  a real  woman  at  her  best  moment, — 
well  dressed  enough  to  be  pleased  with  herself,  not  so  re- 
splendent as  to  be  a show  and  a sensation,  with  the  varied 
outside  influences  that  set  vibrating  the  harmonic  notes  of 
her  nature  stirring  in  the  air  about  her — and  what  has  social 
life  to  compare  with  one  of  those  vital  interchanges  of  thought 
and  feeling  with  her  that  makes  an  hour  memorable  ? What 
can  equal  her  tact,  her  delicacy ; her  subtilty  of  apprehension, 
her  quickness  to  feel  the  changes  of  temperature,  as  the  warm 
and  cool  currents  of  thought  blow  by  turns. 

In  the  hospitable  soul  of  woman  man  forgets  that  he  is  a 
stranger,  and  so  becomes  natural  and  truthful,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  is  mesmerized  by  all  those  divine  differences 
which  make  her  a mystery  and  a bewilderment. 


A Faithful  Shepherd  Dog. 

One  herder,  whom  we  met  at  Cold  Spring  Ranch,  showed 
us  a very  pretty  shepherd  dog  that  he  said  he  would  not  sell 
for  $500.  She  had  at  that  time  four  puppies.  The  night  we 
arrived  we  visited  his  camp  and  were  greatly  interested  in  the 
little  mother  and  her  nursing  babies.  Amid  those  vast  moun- 
tains, this  little  nest  of  motherly  devotion  and  baby  trust 
was  very  beautiful.  While  we  were  exclaiming,  the  assistant 
herder  came  to  say  there  were  more  than  twenty  sheep  mis- 
sing. Two  male  dogs,  both  larger  than  the  little  mother, 
were  standing  about  with  their  hands  in  their  breeches  pockets, 
doing  nothing.  But  the  herder  said  neither  Tom  or  Dick 
would  find  them.  Flora  must  go.  It  was  urged  by  the 
assistants  that  her  foot  was  sore,  she  had  been  hard  at  work 
all  day,  was  nearly  worn  out,  and  must  suckle  her  puppies. 
The  boss  insisted  that  she  must  go.  The  sun  was  setting. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  Flora  was  called  and  told  to  hunt 
for  lost  sheep,  while  her  master  pointed  to  a great  forest, 
through  the  edge  of  which  they  passed  on  their  way  up.  She 
raised  her  head,  but  seemed  very  loth  to  leave  her  babies. 
The  boss  called  sharply  to  her.  She  rose,  looking  tired  and 
low-spirited,  with  head  and  tail  down,  and  trotted  off  toward 
the  forest.  I said  : 

“ That  is  too  bad.” 

“Oh,  she’ll  be  right  back.  She’s  lightning  on  stray 
sheep.” 


The  next  morning  I went  over  to  learn  whether  Flora 
found  the  strays.  While  we  were  speaking  the  sheep  were 
returning,  driven  by  the  little  dog,  who  did  not  raise  her 
head  or  wag  her  tail  even  when  spoken  to,  but  crawled  to  her 
puppies  and  lay  down  by  them,  offering  them  the  little 
empty  breasts.  She  had  been  out  all  night,  and  while  her 
hungry  babies  were  tugging  away  fell  asleep.  I have  never 
seen  anything  so  touching. — Colorado  Letter. 


A POLAR  PARADISE, 

In  view  of  the  interest  taken  at  the  present  day,  in  Polar 
expeditions  and  explorations,  it  might  not  be  unacceptable  to 
our  readers,  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  facts  and 
theories  upon  which  that  interest  is  based. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  all  our  readers  that  the  theory 
has  been  advocated  that  not  only  is  the  earth  flattened  at  the 
poles,  but  that  it  is  actually  depressed  so  as  to  form  a vast 
cup  or  funnel-shaped  opening  into  the  earth  ; yet  such  a 
theory  was  advanced  before  the  faculty  and  students  of  Union 
College  by  Captain  John  C.  Symmes  so  long  ago  as  in  the 
winter  of  1826-7.  And  while  his  theory  as  a whole  might  be 
considered  visionary  and  unsuppor  table,  there  are  facts 
which  justify  the  theory  that  a warm  climate  exists  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  poles.  It  is  stated  among  other 
things  that  according  to  the  accounts  of  travelers,  Indians 
in  the  latitude  of  60®  north  are  in  the  regular  habit  of  migrat- 
ing north  or  northwest  on  the  approach  of  winter  to  seek  a 
more  genial  climate  and  more  comfortable  winter  quarters, 
and  it  is  said  the  inhabitants  of  the  far  north,  commonly 
speak  of  the  South  as  being  colder,  and  the  north  warmer. 
Captain  Ross  speaks  of  the  Arctic  sea  as  calm  and  clear  of  ice 
in  high  latitudes  while  all  the  south  was  a wide  belt  of  ice, 
and  that  currants  of  air  from  tne  north  were  warm  and 
melted  the  ice.  Captain  Parry  makes  frequent  mention  of 
warm  currents  of  air  coming  from  the  north  and  northeast. 
Dr.  Kane  also  claims  that  in  the  far  north  the  climate  is 
warmer.  All  Arctic  explorers  state  that  beyond  68  or  70 
deg.  north  latitude  there  is  a milder  climate,  and  that  at 
and  beyond  that  latitude  large  herds  of  deer,  foxes,  bears  and 
other  anin^als,  as  well  as  biids,  are  in  the  habit  of  migrating 
north  on  the  approach  of  winter.  Dr.  Kane,  who  wintered  in 
latitude  82°,  states  that  at  the  approach  of  winter  wild 
geese  were  seen  flying  north,  and  in  the  spring  were  seen  to 
return  with  their  young,  and  looking  sleek  and  fat.  Some  of 
Dr.  Kane’s  crew  in  his  Arctic  explorations  traveled  in  dog 
sledges  to  a very  high  latitude,  and  discovered  an  open  sea 
full  of  birds  and  feathered  creatures.  The  water  was  warm 
and  the  waves  came  rolling  in  as  if  they  came  a long  dis- 
tance, and  over  an  extensive  sea. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  Spitzbergen  there  are 
lodged  vast  quantities  of  drift-timber,  of  different  species 
from  any  known  to  naturalists ; and  many  plants  are  found 
drifted  there  that  are  entirely  unknown  to  botanists;  they 
are  of  tropical  growth,  but  could  not  have  floated  from  equa- 
torial regions,  as  the  distance  is  too  great  and  the  gravity 
of  the  plants  would  not  have  allowed  them  to  drift  so  far, 
besides  the  currents  of  the  ocean  there  are  from  the  north, 
and  consequently  the  drift  could  have  come  from  nowhere 
else. 

Who  knows  but  that  in  the  terra  incognita  of  the  polar 
regions  there  may  be  a land  of  grand  distances,  genial  cli- 
mate, noble  rivers,  and  vast  resources,  and  peopled  perhaps 
with  an  intelligent  and  cultured  race  of  beings,  even  superior 
to  us  in  the  arts,  industries  and  refinements,  which  most 
contribute  to  human  happiness — who  knows?  Will  De 
Long  solve  the  question  ? 


The  German  proverb,  “If  I rest  I rust,”  applies  to  many 
things  besides  the  key.  If  water  rests,  it  stagnates.  If  the 
tree  rests,  it  dies — for  its  winter-state  is  only  a hatf-rcist.  Ir 
the  eye  rests,  it  grows  dim  and  blind.  If  the  arm  rests,  it 
weakens.  If  the  lungs  rest,  we  cease  to  breathe.  If  the 
heart  rests,  we  die  I What  is  true  living  but  loving  ? And 
what  is  loving  but  growth  in  the  likeness  of  God  ? 


■Tobacco  was  named  in  honor  of  its  discoverer,  0.  C. 
Cabot  a brother  of  Sebastian  Cabot.  They  just  spelled  his 
name  backward. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


SMAIiL-POX. 

“ Poc  ” is  an  old  English  word,  meaning  a pouch,  pocket, 
or  bag.  “ Poes  ” means  more  than  one,  is  its  plural,  and  for 
convenience  is  spelled  Pox,  from  the  many  little  pits  or  pouch- 
es made  in  the  skin  by  this  disease.  The  Latin  name  is 
“ variola,”  which  means  a pimple.  A person  who  had  the 
small-pox  milked  a cow,  and  the  pox  appeared  on  her  teats  ; 
this  cow  was  milked  by  a girl,  when  the  pox  appeared  on  her 
hands,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  mind  it.  A good  many  milk- 
ers had  the  same  appearances,  but  all  went  about  their  busi- 
ness as  if  nothing  was  the  matter  with  them. 

Nearly  a hundred  years  ago  a young  man  was  in  a drug 
store  near  Bristol,  England,  when  a dairy-maid  called  for 
some  advice.  Small-pox  was  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  she 
was  asked  by  the  young  clerk  if  she  was  not  afraid  of  catching 
it.  She  replied : “ I can’t  take  it,  because  I’ve  had  the  cow- 
pox.”  In  an  instant  the  thought  flitted  across  the  mind  of 
the  youth,  if  small-pox  was  communicated  to  a cow  by  man, 
and  the  'cow  could  in  turn  communicate  it  back  to  a man, 
but  with  the  difference  that  when  thus  recommunicated  it 
was  not  only  divested  of  its  horrors,  but  fortified  the  person 
against  taking  the  sraall-pox,  as  seemed  to  have  been  an  im- 
pression which  had  grown  up  among  the  milkmaids,  then  it 
might  be  the  case  that  cow-pox  could  be  given  to  a man  arti- 
ficially, by  taking  matter  from  the  poc  of  a cow  and  introduc- 
ing it  into  the  system  of  a man,  just  as  small-pox  was  given 
to  man  artificially,  by  matter  from  a poc  on  a man. 

This  idea  was  at  first  vague  and  unfixed  in  words,  but 
when,  in  the  practice  of  years,  young  Jenner  (for  this  was  the 
apothecary’s  boy)  observed  that  he  always  failed  to  give  small- 
pox by  inoculation  to  the  milkmaids  who  had  taken  the  cow- 
pox,  he  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  vaccination ; that 
is,  giving  cow-pox  to  a man  by  the  matter  from  a cow,  and 
thus  rendering  him  insusceptible  of  the  terrible  small-pox 
from  any  amount  of  exposure.  This  experiment  was  success- 
fully made  on  his  eldest  son,  in  November,  1789.  But  it  was 
not  until  May,  1796,  that  a decisive  experiment  was  made  to 
ascertain  if  the  matter  from  a person  havmg  cow-pox  would 
give  cow-pox  to  a human  being.  James  Phipps,  aged  eight 


years,  was  vaccinated  with  matter  taken  from  the  hands  of 
Sara’n  Nelmes.  He  passed  through  the  disorder  in  a manner 
perfectly  sati.- factory,  and  in  July  following  all  efforts  made 
to  give  him  small-pox  by  inoculation  with  small-pox  matter 
failed  to  take  effect.  So  that  in  1796  vaccination  as  a pre- 
ventive of  small-pox  was  demonstrated ; and  at  a very  oppor- 
tune time,  too  ; for  three-quarters  of  a million  of  persons  were 
perishing  with  small- pox  every  year.  In  Prussia,  alone,  forty 
thousand  persons  died  of  small-pox  annually.  After  vaccina- 
tion was  introduced  only  thi’ee  thousand  small-pox  deaths 
took  place  in  one  year ; while  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Ger- 
many, where  vaccination  was  systematically  performed  on 
the  whole  population,  remained  absolutely  free  from  small- 
pox for  twenty  years,  when,  the  people  having  grown  remiss 
in  the  performance  of  vaccination,  scattering  cases  of  small- 
pox began  to  appear  again.  So  great  was  the  boon  to  the 
world  considered,  that  the  British  Parliament,  in  1802,  gave 
Jenner  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  in  1807  voted  him  a hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  more.  Jenner  died  at  his  native  place, 
in  great  honor,  in  1823,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

The  matter  of  small-pox  impregnates  the  air  immediately 
around  the  person  or  bedding  of  the  patient  ; and  any  un- 
vaccinated individual,  or  one  who  has  not  had  the  small-pox, 
who  comes  within  ten  feet  of  such  person  or  the  bedding,, 
is  very  sure  to  be  attacked  with  sni  all-pox,  and  to  have 
the  pimples  appear  within  a fortnight. 

In  some  cases  vaccination  wears  out,  and  ceases  to  be  a 
protection  against  small-pox,  and  exposure  to  it  gives 
varioloid. 

The  longer  a person  remains  free  from  small-pox  after 
vaccination,  the  more  severe  the  attack  will  be,  if  it  is  taken 
at  all. 

Those  vaccinated  in  infancy  are  most  liable  to  have  vari- 
oloid between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five.  This 
being  so,  a most  important  practical  inference  is  to 
drawn,  that  the  occurrence  of  puberty  in  some  way  diminishes 
the  power  of  vaccination  against  infection ; hence  it  becomes 
the  imperative  duty  of  every  parent  to  have  the  child  vac- 
cinated on  entering  the  fifteenth  year.  If  it  does  not  take, 
no  harm  has  been  done  ; if  it  does  take,  the  chances  of  an 
odious  and  fearful  disease  have  been  with  great  certainty 
removed.  This  revaccination  should  be  repeated  at  twenty- 
five,  most  especially  if  that  at  fifteen  did  not  take. — Hall  s 

Journal  of  Health.  

Weak  Lungs. 

Every  one  knows  that  physical  exercise  invigorates  the 
muscular  system  ; that  the  constant  action  within  limits,  oi 
any  muscle,  enlarges  and  strengthens  that  muscle.  It  is 
the  working  of  the  same  law  that  gives'  fullness  and  vigor 
to  the  blacksmith’s  arm.  This  law  is  physiologically  uni- 
versal, and  therefore  applies  to  the  lungs. 

The  one  work  of  the  lungs  is  to  inhale  and  exhale  air  i 
and  this  depends  on  the  alternate  expansion  and  contraction 
of  the  chest.  Now  some  persons  are  born  with  thin,  narrow 
chests.  The  lungs  of  these  persons  are  generally  weak,  and 
easily  become  diseased,  because  seldom  brought  into  full, 
vigorous  action. 

The  employments  of  other  people — students,  tailors, 
seamstresses,  shoemakers,  etc. — are  such  as  do  not  call  out 
the  full  action  of  the  lungs.  In  some  cases  they  interfere 
with  it.  If  such  persons  are  troubled  with  general  weak- 
ness, have  difficulty  of  breathing  after  exercise,  and  dull  pains 
in  the  sides,  the  lungs  should  be  looked  after,  although  there 
may  still  be  no  organic  disease. 

What  is  needed  is  to  strengthen  them — not  by  medicine — 
but  by  their  own  proper  action.  The  Medical  and  Surgical 
Reporter  gives  an  account  of  a young  student  whose  pulmon- 
ary symptoms  of  weakness  were  wholly  overcome.  It  was 
done  by  his  simply  breathing  through  a small  tube  the  size 
of  a quill  a dozen  times  every  three  or  four  hours  each  day. 

Every  third  respiration  he  withdrew  the  tube,  when  the 
lungs  were  thoroughly  filled,  and  held  his  breath  as  long  as 
he  could  without  distress.  Keeping  this  up  during  his 
student  life,  he  acquired  the  ability  to  enlarge  his  chest  five 
inches  by  an  inspiration,  and  to  hold  his  breath  without 
distress  a full  minute. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  same  thing  may  be  accomplished 
by  breathing  as  above  through  a single  nostril,  closing  the 
other  with  the  finger. — Youth’s  Companion. 
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Living  Cheaply  and  Healthfully. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Kumford,  of  Bakersfield,  Kern  Co.,  Cal.,  in  a re- 
cent letter  to  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  states  that  a man  can 
earn  enough  in  fifteen  days  of  “ ordinary  labor  ” to  supply 
him  with  the  most  wholesome  food  for  one  year.  The  follow- 
ing is  his  statement  of  the  amount  of  food  consumed  by  his 
family  ; — 

“ I find  that  three  of  us,  a growing  boy  of  seventeen  years, 
my  wife,  and  myself,  do  not  together  use  on  an  average  more 
than  one  and  one-half  pounds  of  wheat  or  other  grain  per 
day,  being  supplied  with  Seckel,  Winter  Nellis,  and  other 
pears,  peaches,  apples,  Muscat  grapes,  and  other  fruit, — not 
more  than  eight  pounds  of  fruit  per  day — thus  making  a 
total  expense  of  cents  for  grain  and  16  cents  for  fruit  per 
day.  So  we  have  a total  of  18J  cents  per  day,  or  $66.60  per 
year,  or  $22.20  for  each  person.  As  wages  here  for  ordinary 
work  are  $1.50  per  day  (if  you  board  yourself),  it  would  take 
less  than  fifteen  days’  labor  to  provision  each  one  a year  on  a 
full  supply  of  the  best  grain  and  choicest  fruits,  giving  the 
best  health  and  gustatory  pleasure ; and  as  in  the  experiment 
we  used  them  all  uncooked,  the  only  work  of  preparation 
necessary  to  be  performed  was  a few  minutes’  time  each  day 
preparing  the  grain  in  a steel  hand-mill,  not  equal  to  more 
than  five  minutes  for  each  person.” 

On  this  simple  fare,  the  whole  family  improved  in  health, 
especially  the  writer,  who  further  states  as  follows  ; — 

“ I was,  in  two  weeks,  completely  cured  of  dyspepsia, 
which  had  troubled  me  from  boyhood  until  nearly  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  my  spectacles,  which  had  become  constant  com- 
panions, were  nearly  put  aside,  and  with  them  came  an  in- 
crease of  mental  if  not  of  physical  ability.  Any  one,  from 
one  acre  well  cultivated  in  fruits  and  grains,  with  one  hour’s 
work  each  day,  can  be  supplied  with  a most  wholesome  and 
delightful  diet  of  the  finest  fruits,  and  continue  in  good 
health ; and  one  hour  more,  well  applied,  will  furnish  good, 
comfortable  clothing.  Why  need  it  longer  be  said  that  man 
is  subject  to  the  curse  of  earning  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow?” 

And  yet  there  are  those  who  will  maintain  that  man  can 
not  live  without  a liberal  supply  of  flesh  food.  We  have 
tried  the  experiment  of  a fruit  and  grain  diet  for  more  than 
fifteen  years,  and  have  gained  in  health  during  the  time  very 
greatly,  notwithstanding  hard  work.  And  we  know  of  scores 
who  have  done  the  same,  with  like  result. — Good  Health. 


Drawing-room  Malaria. 

Says  the  London  Globe : We  live  in  an  age  in  which 
health  seems  to  be  assailed  by  more  subtle  enemies  than  our 
ancestors  had  to  fear,  and  thus  to  need  more  and  more  cun- 
ning disciples  of  .Esculapius  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
numbers  of  our  toes.  Medical  science  has  done  much  to 
protect  us,  and  cleanliness  still  more.  We  no  longer  have 
much  cause  to  fear  the  “ black  deaths  ” and  “ sweating  sick- 
ness ” which  decimated  whole  towns  or  provinces  in  the 
Middle  Ages ; but  then,  on  the  other  had,  we  have  surround- 
ed ourselves  with  dangers  unknown  in  a less  civilized  com- 
munity. One  of  these  is  an  insidious  disease  lately  made 
known  to  physicians,  and  best  described  as  drawing-room 
malaria.  The  atmosphere  of  a hot  room  in  which  many 
living  plants  are  kept  has  quite  recently  been  found  to  be 
impregnated  with  a moist  vapor  arising  from  the  earth  in 
which  these  plants  are  rooted.  The  soil  from  which  they 
derive  their  sustenance  is  generally  rich  in  organic  matter, 
which  is  drawn  out  of  it  by  the  heat,  and  diffuses  itself  into 
the  close  air  imprisoned  in  the  apartment.  That  a sort  of 
low  fever  might  be  generated  in  this  way,  is  a theory  which 
was  enunciated  in  1879  by  the  learned  Professors  Klebs  and 
Crudeli,  but  it  is  only  more  lately  that  their  view  has  been 
oonfirmed  by  positive  experience. 

The  required  proof  has  come  from  that  part  of  the  world 
which  might  be  expected  to  furnish  it ; that  is  to  say,  from 
Russia,  where  the  sitting-rooms  in  winter  are  kept  habitually 
at  a very  high  temperature  with  little  ventilation.  Professor 
▼on  Eichwald  was  consulted  as  to  the  health  ot  a lady,  who, 
though  living  in  a healthy  spot,  exhibited  all  the  symptoms 
observable  in  those  who  inhabit  marshy  places.  The  usual 
remedies,  consisting  chiefly  of  quinine,  were  applied  with 
success;  but  as  often  as  the  lady,  after  recovering  from  an 


attack,  ventured  into  her  drawing-room  the  same  symptoms 
persistently  appeared.  It  was  then  that  the  doctor,  remem- 
bering the  new  theory,  ordered  the  removal  of  the  numerous 
ferns  and  plants  which  filled  the  drawing-room,  and  the  com- 
plaint which  had  been  so  obstinate  was  found  to  disappear  at 
once.  It  is  possible  that  a good  many  headaches  and 
indispositions  in  London  might  be  traced  to  a similar  cause, 
operating  with  more  or  less  violence,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  the  flowers  or  plants  kept  and  the  heat  of  the 
room  in  which  they  grow. 


Cesspool  Fever. 

This  is  the  fever  that  wrought  so  much  mischief  in  one 
of  the  Washington  hotels  a few  years  ago.  It  is  said  by 
good  medical  authorities  to  be  fatal  to  many  persons  every  year 
in  New  York.  The  fever  is  not  severe.  There  is  but  little 
headache  and  no  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  abdomen,  as  in 
the  case  of  typhoid  fever.  Still  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
white  fur,  and  the  appetite  is  bad.  Its  chief  characteristic 
is  diarrhoea,  acute  in  some  cases,  but  more  generally  chronic 
and  lasting  months,  or  even  years.  The  patient,  if  he  does 
not  recover,  dies  of  simple  exhaustion. 

The  disease  is  found  wherever  the  contents  of  cesspools 
and  out-houses  find  their  way  into  the  drinking  water,  or 
their  emanations  into  the  air  of  sleeping  rooms.  It  is  quite 
apt  to  prevail  at  our  summer  health-resorts,  the  ignorance  ot 
proprietors  more  than  neutralizing  the  abundant  hygienic 
provision?  of  nature. 

Ca'^es  occur  even  among  the  White  Mountains  and  at  our 
most  famous  watering-places.  At  Martha’s  Vineyard,  last 
year,  a friend  stopped  at  one  of  the  most  acceptable  houbo.s 
on  the  island.  He  states  that  two  of  the  guests  were  sud- 
denly seized  with  summer  sickness  soon  after  their  arrival. 
It  was  found  on  examination  that  the  privy  and  the  well  were 
only  twenty  feet  apart,  and  the  well  was  quite  a deep  one. 
The  contaminated  water  was  probably  the  cause  of  the  sick- 
ness. 

The  son  of  a physician  was  taken  with  the  disease  in  a 
virulent  form  at  a boarding-school,  and  died  on  the  third  day 
after  his  father  was  summoned.  The  young  man’s  room  was 
large  and  high,  anil  every  thing  about  it  seemed  favorable  to 
health.  But  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  windows  opened 
into  the  vestibule  of  a water-closet,  used  by  from  seventy  to 
one  hundred  persons,  its  only  ventilation  being  through  a 
pipe  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  emptied  into  the 
chimney  of  the  young  man’s  room.  He  was  undoubtedly 
poisoned  and  killed  by  the  foul  air. — Youth's  Companion. 


Cure  For  Drinking. 

Dr.  Jurie,  a prominent  physician  of  Vienna,  tells  of  two 
complete  cures  of  dipsomania  effected  by  him  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner.  One  ot  the  cases  was  that  of  an  habitual 
drunkard  who  was  picked  out  of  the  gutter  by  the  police,  and 
was  handed  over  to  the  doctor’s  treatment,  in  the  “Correction 
Hospital,”  for  a period  of  fourteen  days.  The  doctor  at  once 
ordered  that  every  article  of  food  or  drink  given  him  should 
receive  a liberal  addition  of  whiskey  of  a not  over-refined 
quality.  Water,  milk,  meat,  soup,  and  vegetables  were  all 
treated  in  this  way,  and  whiskey  was  even  infused  into  the 
air  that  he  breathed  through  satuaration  of  the  walls,  floors, 
and  bedding.  At  first  the  man  proclaimed  himself  highly 
satisfied  with  his  treatment,  and  said  he  would  always  like  to 
have  such  a sensible  physician.  The  second  day,  however, 
he  began  to  feel  nausea  ; the  third  day  he  vomited  immedi- 
ately after  eating,  and  thereafter  not  a meal  was  taken  that 
was  not  followed  by  vomiting.  From  day  to  day  he  ex- 
perienced increasing  torment,  and  finally  begged  piteously  for 
relief.  The  result  was  that  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  though 
much  reduced  in  flesh,  he  was  filled  with  such  repugnance  for 
strong  drink  that  he  was  never  afterward  able  to  indulge  in 
it  again.  The  other  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jurie  was  of 
a similar  character,  and  was  treated  by  him  in  the  same  way 
and  with  equal  success. 


The  London  Lancet  urges  upon  the  public  the  importance 
of  breathing  through  the  nose  in  damp,  cold,  or  foggy  weather. 
It  is  Nature’s  respirator  and  protection  to  the  delicate. 
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HINTS  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 


Lemon  Podcing. — One-half  pound  of  bread  crumbs,  six 
ounces  of  suet,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  the  rind  of  a lemon, 
chopped  fine,  and  the  juice.  Mix  with  two  eggs,  and  boil 
two  hours  in  a buttered  mould.  Serve  with  or  without  wine 
sauce. 


Baked  Indian  Meal  Pudding. — Three  pints  milk,  ten 
tablespoonfuls  of  corn  meal,  three  gills  of  molasses,  a piece 
of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  a large  cup  of  raisins,  and  a little 
salt.  If  not  sweet  enough  put  in  more  molasses."  Scald  the 
milk,  and  pour  over  the  meal  after  it  is  sifted  ; stir  in  the 
melted  butter,  molasses,  and  raisins,  and  bake  slowly  until 
done  brown.  Suet  can  be  used  instead  of  butter  if  preferred. 


Chicken  Pudding. — Cut  up  the  chickens,  and  stew  until 
tender.  Then  take  them  from  the  gravy,  and  spread  on  a 
flat  dish  to  cool,  having  first  well  seasoned  them  with  butter, 
pepper,  and  salt.  Make  a batter  of  one  quart  of  milk,  three 
cups  of  flour,  tnree  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  tartar,  a little 
salt.  Butter  a pudding-dish,  and  put  a layer  of  the  chicken 
at  the  bottom  and  then  a cupful  of  the  batter  over  it.  Pro- 
ceed till  the  dish  is  fall.  The  batter  must  form  the  crust 
Bake  an  hour,  and  serve  the  thickened  gravy  in  a gravy-boat. 


New  England  Bak:;d  Indian  Pudding. — One  quart  of  milk, 
three-quarters  cup  of  molasses,  two  teaspoonfuls  ginger,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  a bit  of  salt.  Stir  these  thor- 
oughly together,  and  let  come  to  a boil.  Have  ready  three 
dessert-spoonfuls  of  Indian  meal  wet  in  a little  cold  milk ; 
put  it  into  the  hot  milk,  and  after  stirring  thoroughly  let  it 
boil  five  minutes.  This  should  be  made  early  in  the  morning, 
and  set  away  to  cool.  When  needed  for  dinner,  take  two 
eggs  well  beaten,  two  tablespoonfuls  melted  butter,  half  a tea- 
cup cold  milk ; stir  this  into  the  first  mixture,  and  let  it  bake 
two  hours. — G.  U.  E. 


Pet  Pound  Cake. — Beat  one  pound  of  butter  and  one 
pound  of  sugar  to  a cream,  whisk  ten  eggs  to  a high  froth,  and 
add  one  and  a half  pounds  of  flour,  one  wineglassful  of  brandy, 
half  a nutmeg,  one  teaspoonful  of  vanilla ; beat  all  until  light 
and  creamy.  Put  into  a tin  pan  with  buttered  paper,  and 
bake  in  a moderate  oven  one  and  a half  hours. 


Cracker  Griddle  Cakes. — One  pint  of  cracker  dust  ; the 
yolks  of  two  eggs  ; thin  with  milk,  and  when  it  swells  add 
more  milk  until  of  the  right  consistency ; salt,  and  when 
ready  to  bake  add  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  stiif. 


Indian  Muffins. — One  quart  scalded  milk  and  poured  on 
Indian  meal,  one  pint  flour,  four  eggs,  and  a little  salt. 


Minnie's  White  Muffins. — One-half  cup  of  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  water,  one  and  one-half  cups  of  flour,  the  whites  of 
three  eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  one  and  one-half  tea- 
spoonfuls of  baking-powder  ; bake  in  muifin-pans. 


Chicago  Graham  Muffins. — One  pint  of  graham  flour,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  sugar,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder ; 
wet  with  water  to  make  it  soft  as  gingerbread. 


Cream  Biscuits. — Delicious  little  cream  biscuits  for  after- 
noon tea  are  made  by  mixing  self-rising  flour  with  cream,  which 
roll  into  a thin,  smooth  paste ; prick,  cut  and  bake  immediate- 
ly. They  should  be  kept  dry  in  a close  tin  box.  If  the  flour 
is  not  self-raising,  salt  it  lightly,  and  mix  with  it  a dessert 
spoonful  of  baking  powder. 


Springfield  Soda  Biscuit. — One  quart  flour,  one  pint  milk, 
piece  butter  size  of  an  egg,  one  teaspoonful  soda  dissolved  in 
milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  cream  tartar  sifted  in  flour,  with  salt. 


A Nice  Biscuit — One  pint  of  scalded  milk  cooled,  two 
quarts  of  sifted  flour,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  shortening,  one 
teacupful  of  yeast,  and  a little  salt. 


Ginger  Cookies. — Two  cups  New  Orleans  molasses,  one 
cup  lard,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  soda 
dissolved  in  three-quarters  cup  warm  water,  one  teaspoonful 
ginger,  one  large  teaspoonful  cinnamon,  one-half  teaspoonful 
cloves.  Mix  with  enough  flour  to  keep  them  from  sticking 
to  the  board,  and  bake  a nice  brown  color.  I consider  them 
just  as  good  as  the  bakers’  cookies. 

Gingerbread. — One  cup  of  butter,  two  of  molasses,  four  of 
flour,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  in  one  cup  of  boiling 
water,  one  full  teaspoonful  of  ginger,  one-half  nutmeg  grated, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon. 


Delicious  Breakfast  Dish. — For  a family  of  six  take  three 
cups  of  mashed  potatoes,  one  half  a cup  of  flour,  and  half  a 
teacup  of  sweet  milk,  two  well-beaten  eggs,  a little  salt ; 
mix  well  together,  shape  them  small,  and  drop  into  hot  lard, 
or  roll  them  into  little  balls,  and  fry  them  in  a wire  basket 
in  boiling  lard. 


Kinged  Potatoes. — Peel  large  potatoes,  cut  them  round 
and  round  in  shavings  as  you  peel  an  apple.  Fry  with  clean, 
sweet  lard  in  a frying-pan  till  brown,  stirring  so  as  to  brown 
all  alike  ; drain  on  a sieve,  sprinkle  fine  salt  over  them,  and 
serve. 


Koast  Beef  a la  Francaise. — Take  a rib  of  beef  entirely 
boned  ; season  the  inside,  and  tie  it  up  with  some  slices  of  fat 
pork.  To  be  sure  that  it  is  properly  cooked,  place  a raw  po- 
tato, peeled,  at  each  end ; as  soon  as  they  yield  to  the  finger 
the  beef  is  cooked  a la  Francaise.  If  you  wish  it  a I’Anglaise, 
thirty-five  minutes  will  roast  it  sufificiently.  Reduce  a little 
broth  without  salt  and  throw  it  over.  Garnish  with  water- 
cresses. 


Baked  Fish. — For  a fish  weighing  about  five  pounds, 
three  large  or  five  small  crackers,  one  tablespoonfui  chopped 
salt  pork,  one- half  tablespoonful  salt,  one  tablespoonful 
chopped  parsley,  one-eighth  spoonful  of  pepper.  Put  in 
the  body  of  the  fish  and  skewer  together  ; cut  gashes  across 
the  fish  ; cut  the  remainder  of  one-fourth  pound  of  salt  pork 
into  strips,  and  put  these  into  the  gashes  ; put  the  fish  into 
a baking-powder,  and  dredge  with  salt,  pepper,  and  flour; 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  pan  with  hot  water,  and  put  into  a 
rather  hot  oven ; bake  one  hour,  basting  often  with  the 
gravy  in  the  pan,  dredging  each  time  with  salt,  pepper,  and 
flour.  When  cooked,  lift  from  the  pan  on  to  a tin  sheet  and 
slide  on  to  the  dish  on  which  it  is  to  be  served. 


Adulteatred  Butter. — An  easy  method  for  showing 
whether  butter  is  adulterated  with  beef  fat  has  been  submitted 
by  Hager.  He  saturates  a cotton  wick  with  a suspected 
sample,  which  is  first  melted.  He  then  lights  the  wick,  and 
permits  it  to  burn  for  about  two  minutes.  At  the  end  of  that 
time,  when  the  wick  is  extinguished,  an  odor  like  that  given 
off  by  a tallow  candle,  when  its  flame  is  blown  out,  is  readily 
perceived  if  the  butter  is  artificial. 


Designs  for  Wail-pafer. — Any  pattern  or  design  which 
shows  prominently  any  set  pattern,  or  spots  which  suggest  a 
sum  in  multiplication,  or  which,  in  the  half  light  of  day  or 
early  morning,  might  be  likely  to  fix  themselves  upon  the 
tired  brain,  suggesting  all  kinds  of  weird  forms,  are  especially 
to  be  avoided.  The  design  should  be  of  such  a description 
that,  saving  as  regards  colors,  it  should  offer  no  specially 
marked  pattern.  I have  seen  various  designs  for  papers  of 
high  artistic  character,  but  in  which  flights  of  birds  or  rows 
of  conventional  flowers  stood  out  in  bold  relief,  suggesting 
ideas  of  counting,  or  dreaming  thoughts,  or  restlessness, 
which,  to  an  overtired  or  restless  brain,  soon  bring  utter 
wakefulness. — Decoration  and  Furniture — R.  IF.  Edis. 


Try  It.  —It  is  said  that  a piece  of  zinc  placed  on  the  live 
coals  in  a hot  stove  will  effectually  clean  out  a stove-pipe,  the 
vapors  produced  carrying  off  soot  by  chemical  decompo- 
sition. The  above  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  burn  wood 
and  are  fearful  of  chimney  fires.  It  is  simple,  and  worth  a 
trial  at  least. 
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PARAGRAPHICAL  AND  HUMOROUS. 


SPECCLATIVE. 

Monday  I dabbled  in  future  operations ; 
Tuesday  I owed  millions  by  all  calculations  ; 
Wednesday  my  avenue  palace  began  ; 
Thursday  I drove  out  a spanking  bay  span ; 
Friday  1 gave  a magnificent  ball ; 

And  Saturday  busted  with  nothing  at  all. 


An  anonymous  article — A baby  before  it  is  christened. 

It  is  a very  remarkable  fact  that  men  with  very  long 
memories  often  forget  short  loans. 

Tommy  asked  his  mother  if  the  school-teacher’s  ferule 
was  a piece  of  the  board  of  education. 

Another  bust  up  in  a banking-house.  It  was  one  of 
Franklin,  put  on  the  top  of  a book-case. 

“ You  took  a lode  off  my  mind,”  as  the  seller  of  a worth- 
less mine  said  to  the  speculative  purchaser. 


Physical  heat  is  only  motion.  Mental  heat  is  only 
■emotion.  The  two  combined  make  commotion. 


A weekly  list  of  business  embarrassments  might  with 
propriety  be  called  “Review  of  the  weak.” — Yawcob  Strauss. 

An  exchauge  says  the  difference  between  a hungry  man 
and  a glutton  is,  “ One  longs  to  eat,  and  the  other  eats  too 
long." 

It  is  a Chinese  custom  to  pay  one’s  debts  on  New  Year’s 
•day.  There  is  no  danger  of  the  adoption  of  such  a heathenish 
custom  in  this  country. 


Said  the  lecturer ; “ The  roads  up  these  mountains  are  too 
steep  and  rocky  for  even  a donkey  to  climb ; therefore  I did 
not  attempt  the  ascent.” 


Head  of  the  Establishment — David,  you  are  a fool ! David — 
Well,  sir,  I can’t  help  it.  When  you  engaged  me,  you  told  me 
to  imitate  you,  and  I’ve  done  the  best  I could. 


“ What  is  the  best  attitude  for  self-defence  ?”  said  a pupil 
^putting  on  the  gloves)  to  a well-known  pugilist.  “ Keep  a 
civil  tongue  in  your  head,"  was  the  significant  reply. 


An  Illinois  paper,  in  describing  a gale  of  wind,  says ; “ A 
white  dog,  while  attempting  to  weather  the  gale,  was  caught 
with  his  mouth  open  and  turned  completely  inside  out. 


A little  girl  had  been  scolded  by  her  grandmother.  She 
picked  up  her  kitten,  and  caressing  it  said,  “ I wish  one  of  us 
three  was  dead  ; and  it  ain’t  you,  kitty,  and  it  ain’t  me.” 

An  Illinois  deacon  while  visiting  in  Philadelphia  was 
asked  if  he  had  purchased  any  Christmas  cards,  and  replied, 
with  some  surprise,  “ Why  should  1 ? My  old  pack  is  good 
enough !” 


The  remark  of  an  exchange  that  “ many  of  our  successful 
lawyers  began  life  as  preachers”  is  gracefully  corrected  by 
one  of  the  legal  gentlemen  referred  to,  who  begs  leave  to 
state  that  he  began  life  as  an  infant. 


He  came  home  the  other  night  in  the  drizzling  rain,  soaked 
inside  as  well  as  out.  “ What  excuse  have  you  to  offer,”  said 
his  better-half,  “ for  coming  home  in  such  a beery  condition  ?” 
None,  my  dear,”  was  his  answer,  “’cept  ’twas  a very  muggy 
day.” 


Misunderstood. — Miss  Argent  (anxious  to  discover  the  op- 
inion of  the  new  curate  on  her  favorite  costume) — I hope  you 
don’t  disapprove  of  jerseys,  Mr.  Bullock  ? Rev.  Mr  Bullock 
<on  his  hobby) — Well,  no,  not  exactly,  although  my  exper- 
ence  leads  me  to  prefer  short  horns. 


“ I know,"  said  a little  girl  to  her  eldest  sister’s  young 
man  at  the  supper-table,  “ that  you  will  join  our  society  for 
the  protection  of  little  birds,  because  mamma  says  you  are 
very  fond  of  larks.”  Then  there  was  a silence,  and  the  Lim  • 
burger  cheese  might  have  been  heard  scrambling  round  in  its 
tin  box  on  the  cupboard- shelf. 


A lady  riding  in  a cab  with  her  maid  and  her  poodle  was 
singing  the  latter’s  praises  very  loudly.  “ It's  such  a sweet 
creature;  worth  a world  of  human  beings  to  mel”  The 
driver  charged  three  fares.  “ No,  no  1”  expostulated  the 
lady,  “ there  are  only  myself  and  my  maid.”  “ And  the  dog, 
ma’am.  I’ve  acted  werry  fair,  an’  on’y  set  it  down  as  ekal 
to  one  human.” 


In  the  stone  floor  of  the  Grafton  (West  Virginia)  court- 
house vestibule  is  the  word  “Justice”  in  large  letters.  An 
old  resident  who  had  just  lost  a suit  was  walking  out  of  the 
building  sadly  and  with  eyes  cast  down.  Seeing  the  letters 
in  the  floor,  he  halted,  uncovered  his  head,  and  spoke ; 
“Justice,  I knew  you  were  dead,  but  I did  not  know  where 
you  were  buried  until  now.” 


“You  see,  grandma,  we  perforate  an  aperture  in  the  apex 
and  a corresponding  aperture  in  the  base,  and  by  applying 
the  egg  to  the  lips  and  forcibly  inhaling  the  breath,  the  shell 
is  entirely  discharged  of  its  contents." 

“ Bless  my  soul,”  cried  the  old  lady,  “ what  wonderful  im- 
provements they  do  make!  Now,  in  my  younger  days,  we 
just  made  a hole  in  each  end  and  sucked.” 


“ O,  what  rapture  1”  remarked  Adolphus,  as  he  clasped  his 
fair  one  in  his  arms.  “ O,  what  rapped  yer  ?”  a friend  inquired, 
shortly  afterward  as  he  observed  Adolphus  trying  to  get  his 
head  and  a large-sized  bump  into  his  hat  at  the  same  time  ; 
and  ’Dolphy  said  he  didn’t  exactly  know,  but  thought  it 
must  have  been  the  old  gentleman’s  gold-headed  cane. — 
Yawcob  Strauss. 

Two  gentlemen  were  seated  upon  the  steps  of  the  house 
of  one  of  them,  on  a mild  evening,  last  summer,  when  a very 
large  woman,  with  rustle  of  voluminous  silks  and  roll  of 
voluminous  person,  entered  the  next  dwelling.  “ Who  is 
that  ?”  asked  the  visitor.  “ That,”  answered  the  master  of  the 
house,  “ is  my  neighbor  Webster’s  wife.”  “ O,  I see,”  was  the 
ready  rejoinder ; “ Webster’s  Unabridged.” 


A great  many  curious  and  funny  stories  are  told  of  good 
good  Mather  Byles,  who  could  not  repress  his  comicalities, 
and  who  was  jocose,  in  spite  of  his  Puritanism.  One  cold 
winter  day  he  was  nailing  a list  on  his  door.  A parishioner 
said,  “ Doctor,  don’t  you  know  that  the  wind  bloweth  where 
it  listeth?”  “ Yes,”  was  the  quick  reply,  “ and  I know  also 
that  every  man  of  common  sense  listeth  wheresoever  the 
wind  bloweth.” 


The  Teacher  Ahead. — When  an  Austin  sshoolmaste>^ 
entered  his  temple  of  learning,  a few  mornings  ago,  he  read 
on  the  blackboard  the  touching  legend  : 

“ Our  teacher  is  a donkey.” 

The  pupils  expected  there  would  be  a combined  cyclone 
and  earthquake,  but  the  philosophic  pedagogue  contented 
himself  with  adding  the  word  “driver”  to  the  legend,  and 
opened  the  school  with  prayer  as  usual. 


A Saving  Woman. — “You  may  talk  about  your  mean 
men,”  said  one  rustic  to  another  on  the  ferry-boat,  the  other 
day,  “ but  we’ve  got  a woman  over  there  in  Alameda  who 
takes  a pie.” 

“ Kinder  close — is  she?” 

“Close?  Why,  last  month  her  husband  died — fourth 
husband,  mind — and  I’m  blamed  if  she  didn’t  take  the  door- 
plate off  the  front  door,  had  his  age  added,  and  then  nailed 
on  to  his  coffin.  Said  she  guessed  likely  she’d  be  wanting 
a new  name  on  the  door  soon,  any  way.” — San  Francisco  Post. 


It  is  not  what  you  see  that  makes  you  popular  among 
youf  friends  ; it  is  what  you  don’t  tell. 
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Poor  Man. — The  N.  Y.  Mercury  says  : At  the  funeral  of 
an  esteemed  lady  of  this  city  the  bereaved  widower,  who  was 
sobbing  during  the  services  on  a black-bordered  handkerchief, 
suddenly  arose  and  approached  a friend  who  was  leaning 
bowed  on  the  marble  mantel.  The  ofBciating  clergyman 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  address,  supposing  the  bereaved 
one  was  overcome  with  sorrow.  Friends  looked  up  in  deep 
sympathy  as  he  whispered,  in  a grief-stricken  voice,  audible 
to  all  present : 

“ James,  don’t  lean  so  bard  on  the  mantel ! It  cost  me  a 
mint  of  money,  and  won’t  stand  a heavy  strain.” 

Then  he  resumed  his  weeping,  and  the  services  proceeded. 


At  a meeting  of  some  colored  brethren  it  was  decided  to 
make  a collection.  The  president  concluded  to  pass  the  hat 
himself,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  the  others,  he  put  in  a 
ten-cent  piece.  After  the  collection,  during  which  every 
hand  had  been  in  the  hat,  the  president  approached  the 
table,  turned  the  hat  upside  down,  and  not  even  his  own 
contribution  dropped  out.  He  opened  his  eyes  with  astonish- 
ment and  exclaimed,  “ Fo’  goodness,  but  I’ze  eben  lost  de 
ten  cents  I started  wid  P Then  there  was  consternation  on 
the  faces  of  the  assembly.  Who  was  the  lucky  man  ? That 
was  the  question.  He  could  not  blush,  or  turn  pale,  for  all 
were  as  black  as  night.  It  was  evidently  a hopeless  case, 
and  was  summed  up  by  one  brother,  who  rose  in  his  seat  and 
said,  solemnly,  “ Dar  ’pears  to  be  a great  moral  lesson  roun’ 
heah  somewhar.” 


Afraid  to  let  her  Sing. — Mrs.  Trulyrural  has  been  in  the 
city  with  her  daughter  to  arrange  for  the  vocal  instruction  of  ! 
the  young  lady.  She  has  not  yet  engaged  a teacher,  and  is 
now  in  a terrible  state  of  perplexity.  “ The  first  professor 
said,”  she  explained  to  Mr.  Trulyrural  on  her  return,  “ that 
Almira  sings  too  much  with  her  borax.  If  she  keeps  on  she  I 
will  get  (digestion  on  the  lungs.  He  said  she  ought  to  try 
the  abominable  breathing  and  practise  solfudgery.  Then  the 
next  teacher  told  me  that  she  ought  to  sing  more  from  her 
diagram  and  not  smother  her  voice  in  the  sarcophagus. 
Then  the  next,  he  poked  a looking-glass  down  her  throat, 
and  said  that  the  phalanx  was  too  small,  and  the  typhoid 
bone  and  polyglottis  were  in  a bad  way ; and  I never  knew 
Almira  had  so  many  things  down  her  throat,  and  I’m  afraid 
to  let  her  sing  any  more  for  fear  it’ll  kill  the  poor  girl.” 
And  that  was  the  end  of  “ voice  building  ” in  the  Trulyrural 
family. — Musical  Herald. 


No  Doubt  Whatever. 

“ Is  there  any  douot  about  Pingrey  paying  me  ?’’  asked 
Brown.  “ He  wants  to  borrow  a hundred.” 

“No,”  replied  Fogg,  “ 1 don’t  think  there  is  a particle  of 
doubt  about  it.” 

A month  later  Brown  met  Fogg  again.  “ What  did  yon 
mean,”  said  he,  “ by  allowing  me  to  loan  Pingrey  that 
money  ?”  I’ve  asked  him  for  it  a dozen  times,  and  that’s  all 
the  good  it  does  me.” 

“ I didn’t  suppose  he’d  pay  you,”  replied  Fogg,  quite 
coolly. 

“Didn’t  suppose  he’d  pay  me!”  yelled  Brown.  “What 
did  you  let  me  lend  it  to  him  for  ?” 

“I?”  said  Fogg.  “I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You 
asked  me  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  his  paying  you,  and  I 
said  ‘ No.’  I knew  he  wouldn’t  pay  you.  There  was  no 
doubt  about  it.” 

Brown  went  off  mumbling  to  himself  about  some  folks 
thinking  themselves  mighty  smart,  while  Fogg  turned  to 
his  paper  with  a serenity  that  was  most  engaging. 

The  Whistling  Laborer. — A mason  was  in  the  habit  of 
whistling  to  his  laborer  whenever  he  wanted  a fresh  supply 
of  lime,  and,  as  the  scaffold  on  which  he  wrought  was  rather 
small,  this  occurred  very  often  during  a day’s  job.  A joiner 
noticing  Pat  answer  dutifully  to  every  call  from  the  mason, 
thought  of  playing  a trick  on  him  by  imitating  tbe  whistle, 
and  thus  brought  him  up  with  a hodful  of  mortar  when  there 
was  no  room  for  it.  The  mason  told  Pat  that  he  had  not 
whistled,  so  he  had  no  other  alternative  than  to  trudge  back 
with  the  load.  This  having  occurred  the  third  time  during  the 
day,  Pat  thought  he  would  watch  to  hear  where  the  whistle 


came  from.  He  had  not  waited  long  with  the  hod  on  hia- 
shoulder  when  he  heard  the  identical  whistle  underneath 
where  he  stood,  and  leaning  over,  he  saw  the  head  of  the  join- 
er protruding  out  of  the  window  immediately  below.  Pat, 
without  more  ado,  emptied  the  hod  over  the  whistler’s 
head.  The  joiner  yelled  and  sputtered  while  attempting  to 
clear  himself  from  the  adhesive  mess  ; and  in  the  midst  of  this 
confusion  heard  Pat  above  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
“ Whistle,  my  bhoy,  when  you  want  some  more  mortar.” 


Irish  humor,  hard  knocks  as  it  has  received,  is  not  dead 
yet.  A friend  of  mine,  a major  in  the  county  militia,  and 
chairman  of  petty  sessions  in  the  province  of  Leinster,  lately 
sentenced  an  old  lady,  who  had  given  the  police  a good  deal 
of  trouble  through  drunken  and  disorderly  conduct,  to  two- 
months'  imprisonment.  Perceiving  she  was  rather  astonished 
at  the  action  of  the  bench,  the  major  asked  her  if  she  had 
anything  to  say  against  it,  when,  advancing  to  the  front  of 
the  dock,  she  thus  delivered  herself : “ I have  this  to  say — I 
have  been  divorced  by  two  husbands ; my  youngest  sister 
has  been  uufortunate  ; my  eldest  has  been  indicted  for  keep- 
ing a disorderly  house  ; but — and  here  the  old  lady  drew 
herself  up — I’m  proud  to  say  that  I have  no  relashuns  in  the 
militia." — London  World. 


Absent-Minded. 

It  is  an  awkward  thing  to  be  absent-minded,  says  Progress 
The  story  is  told  of  a certain  Philadelphia  gentleman  who 
discovered  this  at  his  cost.  It  so  happened,  the  other  day, 
that  the  dining-room  of  the  club  which  he  frequents  was 
quite  full,  when  a man  who  chanced  to  know  his  particular 
failing  came  in  very  hungry.  The  waiter  told  the  new- 
comer there  was  no  room  at  present.  Spying  our  absent- 
minded  friend  comfortably  seated  and  reading  the  newspaper, 
a brilliant  idea  struck  the  hungry  man.  “ Has  Mr.  A.  dined 
yet  ?”  he  questioned.  “ No,  sir,”  replied  the  waiter.  “Well, 
never  mind ; take  him  his  bill,  and  tell  him  he  has  had  his 
dinner.”  The  waiter  hesitated  a moment,  and  then,  appre- 
ciating the  situation,  went  over  to  Mr.  A.  and  handed  his  bill. 
“What  is  this  for?”  quoth  the  poor  fellow.  “For  your 
dinner,  sir.”  “My  dinner — ah!  Have  I really  had  it?’* 
“ Yes,  sir,”  rejoined  the  waiter,  in  all  innocence.  “ Dear  me, 
I had  an  idea  I was  waiting  for  it.  What  a curious  mistake.” 
And  with  a contemplative  smile  Mr.  A.  sauntered  out  of  the 
room,  leaving  his  table  for  the  use  of  the  genius  who  had 
profited  by  his  absent-mindedness. 


Smith  was  Out. 

A Griswold-street  lawyer  was  sitting  in  his  office,  the 
other  week,  when  a stranger  appeared  at  the  door  and  said  ; 

“ Beg  pardon,  but  can  you  tell  me  where  Smith’s  office  is  T’ 

“ Yes,  sir — next  door.” 

The  stranger  uttered  his  thanks  and  passed  to  the  next 
door,  which  was  locked.  Returning  to  the  lawyer,  he  ob- 
served : 

“ Smith  seems  to  be  out  ?” 

“ Of  course  he  is.  If  you  had  asked  that  question  in  the 
first  place,  I should  have  answered  it  by  telling  you  so.” 

The  visitor  had  a troubled  look  on  his  face  as  ho  passed 
out  of  the  building,  but  that  look  was  gone  when  he  returned 
next  day  and  inquired  of  the  lawyer  : 

“ How  much  will  you  charge  me  for  a verbal  opinion  in  a 
little  matter  ?” 

“ 0,  about  five  dollars.” 

The  case  was  stated  and  the  opinion  g^ven,  and  the 
stranger  was  moving  away,  when  the  lawyer  said  : 

“ My  fee,  please.” 

“ I haven’t  a cent  to  pay  youl” 

“ You  haven’t?” 

“ Of  course  not.  If  you  had  asked  me  that  question  in 
the  first  place,  I should  have  answered  by  telling  you  so- 
Good-morning,  sir.” — Free  Press. 


Girls,  don’t  throw  your  life  away  by  marrying  a man  for 
the  purpose  of  reforming  him.  It  is  the  worst  use  you  cark 
put  yourselves  to.  The  proverb  says : “ The  fox  may  g^ow- 
gray,  but  he  never  grows  good.” 
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Used  to  be  a Boy  Himself. 

The  other  day  a show  came  to  Little  Rock,  and  was  shame- 
fully imposed  upon  by  uncle  Isom.  While  standing  near  the 
tent  he  saw  a crowd  of  low-spirited  boys  grieving  on  account 
of  financial  depression. 

“ Does  yer  younirsters  want  to  go  to  de  show  ?”  he  asked. 

The  boys  responded  in  noisy  chorus.  » Well  come  on,  den. 
I uster  be  a chile  myself,  an’  unlike  de  most  of  men,  I hain’t 
forgot  it.  Count  dese  boys,”  he  added,  to  the  doorkeeper. 
The  man  began  counting,  and  by  the  time  the  boys  had  pas- 
sed ii^Isom  was  walking  around,  talking  to  acquaintances 
from  the  plantations. 

“ Here,”  said  the  showman,  “ give  me  twenty  tickets  ?” 

“ What  for  ? Does  yer  think  me  a lottery  agent  ?” 

“You  passed  in  twenty  boys,  and  I want  tickets  or  the 
money.” 

“ I doan’  owe  yer  no  tickets  and  I doan’  owe  yer  no  money. 
I didn’t  tell  yer  ter  pass  de  boys  in.  I said  count  ’em.  I’se 
always  heard  that  showmen  is  good  on  ’rithmalic,  an’  I wanted 
ter  satisfy  myself.  Yer  say  dat  thar  was  twenty  boys.  I 
doan't  spute  yer  word,  case  I ain’t  no  matertician.  Sposen 
I take  a lot  ob  boys  ter  de  cashier  ob  a bank,  and  axe.s  him 
ter  count  ’em,  does  dat  signify  dat  the  cashier  is  gwine  ter 
pass  ’em  in  de  money  room  ? No  sah.  Go  back  to  yer  tent ; 
I sees  a crowd  goin’  in.” 

The  showman,  remembering  that  he  left  the  entrance 
unguarded,  turned  and  Isom  walked  away. — Little  Rock  Gaz- 
ette. 


A Big  Farm  Story. 

The  size  of  western  farms  surprises  eastern  people,  and 
the  newspaper  reporters  have  at  last  got  hold  of  the  subject. 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  reports  a man  who  said  he  owned  a farm 
in  Dakota.  This  was  the  interview  : 

“ We  own  some  big  farms  up  there,  gentlemen.  A friend 
of  mine  owns  one  which  he  had  to  give  a mortgage  on,  and  I 
give  you  my  word,  the  mortgage  was  due  on  one  end  before 
they  could  get  it  recorded  on  the  other.  You  see,  it  was  laid 
oft  in  counties.” 

There  was  a murmur  of  astonishment,  and  the  Dakota 
man  continued : 

“ The  worst  of  it  is,  it  breaks  up  families  so.  Two  years 
ago  I saw  a whole  family  prostrated  with  grief ; women 
yelling,  children  howling  and  dogs  barking.  One  of  my 
men  had  his  camp  trunk  packed  on  seven  four-mule  teams, 
and  he  was  bidding  everybody  good-bye.” 

“ Where  was  he  going  ?”  asked  a Gravesend  man. 

“ He  was  going  half-way  across  the  farm  to  feed  the  pigs,” 
replied  the  Dakota  man. 

“ Did  he  ever  get  back  to  his  family  ?” 

“ It  isn  t time  yet,”  replied  the  Dakota  gentleman.  “ Up 
there  we  send  young  married  ■ ouples  to  milk  the  cows  and 
their  children  bring  home  the  milk.  We  don’t  count  by 
acres ; we  count  by  townships  and  counties.  My  yield  was 
$68,000,000  on  wheat  alone,  and  I am  thinking  of  breaking 
up  eighty  to  one  hundred  more  counties  this  season.” 


Not  A Minister : 

AN  AMUSING  ADVENTOBE  OP  A DRUMMER. 

An  Arkansas  paper  tells  a sfory  on  John  A.  Meeks,  a 
traveling  man  for  Weil  & Brother,  of  St.  Louis.  He  had 
just  stepped  off  a train  at  a small  town  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  State,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a countryman,  who 
asked,  deferentially,  “ What  is  your  name,  please  ?” 

“ Meeks.” 

“ Well,  Brother  Meeks,  I am  here  with  a spring-wagon, 
and  am  at  your  service.  Are  you  ready  to  go  now  ? Where 
is  your  baggage  ?” 

Meeks  did  not  question  the  man  who  had  addressed  him, 
supposing  him  to  be  a merchant  of  the  village  not  far  distant. 
He  had  been  wondering  if  any  means  of  transportation  would 
be  within  reach,  and  considered  himself  fortunate  in  securing 
a spring-wagon.  The  trip  to  the  village  was  mainly  char- 
acterised by  silence.  The  driver  made  one  or  two  allusions 
to  religious  matters,  which  Meeks  answered  laconically. 
When  the  spring-wagon  arrived  at  the  village  Meeks  was 
driven  to  the  residence  of  a prominent  citizen,  Mr.  George 
Young,  where  an  excellent  supper  was  waiting.  Mr.  Young 


and  his  family  were  delighted  to  see  the  young  man.  Young 
laughingly  alluded  to  the  large  trunks  of  his  guest,  remarking 
that  the  old  saddle-bag  days  were  over.  Meeks  smiled  over 
a chicken  bone,  and  affably  agreed  with  his  host. 

After  supper  the  party  repaired  to  the  parlor,  where  miscel- 
laneous conversation,  tempered  by  a religious  tone,  was  en- 
gaged in.  Finally  Mr.  Young,  handing  Meeks  a Bible,  re- 
quested him  to  read  a certain  chapter,  which  the  young  man 
did.  Then  Young,  clearing  his  throat  at  one  of  his  children, 
and  nodding  to  another,  remarked  : 

“Brother  Meggs,  lead  us  in  prayer.” 

“ Meggs,  the  deuse !”  exclaimed  Meeks.  “ My  name  is 
not  Meggs.  What  in  thunder  does  all  this  mean,  any  way  ? 
I am  a iSt.  Louis  drummer — ” 

“ What!”  exclaimed  Young.  “ Are  you  not  the  man  who 
was  sent  here  to  preach  for  us  to-morrow  ?” 

“ I am  sent  here  to  sell  you  goods,  but  hanged  if  I’ll  preach 
for  any  body.” 

A rap  at  the  door  interrupted  the  conversation.  A young 
man,  fatigued  and  mudd}',  entered  and  introduced  himself  as 
Preacher  Meggs.  The  mistake  was  then  explained.  The 
driver  of  the  spring- wagon  had  taken  the  wrong  man.  Poor 
Meggs  “ hoofed”  it  seven  miles. 


A Bargain  with  Satan. 

There  is  an  old  fable  that  says  an  Irish  minister  was 
riding  along  one  day  when  he  met  Satan,  who  wanted  to 
make  a bargain  with  him  for  his  soul,  and  promised  he  would 
do  any  three  things  the  minister  required  as  part  of  the 
agreement,  if  the  minister  would  surrender.  They  came  to 
t'  rms,  so  the  fable  goes,  and  Satan  asked,  “What  is  the  first 
thing  ?” 

“ I want  you  to  make  a road  through  that  bog.  I have  to 
travel  around  it,  and  it  is  very  disagreeable.” 

At  the  end  of  a month  Satan  reported  that  the  first  con- 
dition was  fulfilled,  and  a road  made  through  the  hitherto 
impassable  bog. 

“ Now,”  said  the  minister,  “ I want  you  to  make  a road 
through  that  high  and  steep  mountain.  I have  to  drive 
over  it,  and  it  is  very  hard  travelling.” 

The  fable  says  that  Satan  made  the  road  and  came  and 
told  the  minister,  and  asked  him  what  was  now  the  third 
thing  to  be  done. 

“ I want  you,”  said  the  minister,  “ to  find  me  a respectable, 
quiet,  good  Christian  man  that  keeps  a liquor-saloon.” 

“ You’ve  got  me  there,  old  fellow!”  said  Satan.  “ That  is 
something  I can’t  do.  There  never  was  such  a thing.” 

So  Satan  was  defeated,  and  the  minister  got  the  best  of 
the  bargain. — Rev-  Richard  Newton,  D.  D. 


Occasionally,  yes,  very  often,  a woman  is  more  than  a 

match  for  a man.  A farmer  living  in  the  outskirts  of 

was  in  a hurry  to  get  his  farm  work  along,  and  went  out 
into  the  field  with  his  boys  and  hired  man,  entirely  overlook- 
ing the  fact  that  the  last  stick  of  wood  in  the  woodpile  had 
been  burned  to  get  breakfast.  Raging  hungry  the  force  came 
in  at  noon.  The  good  wife  had  the  table  set  with  all  the 
taste  of  which  she  was  mistress,  and  it  really  looked  inviting, 
but  there  was  no  dinner  upon  it.  “ Sarah,  where’s  the  dinner  ?” 
inquired  the  farmer,  somewhat  anxiously.  “ I don’t  know 
whether  it  is  done  or  not.  There  was  no  wood  lor  a fire,  so  I 
bung  it  in  the  warmest  place  I could.  It’s  on  the  ladder  at 
the  south  end  of  the  house.”  The  whole  force  was  detailed 
at  chopping  wood  that  afternoon.” 


“Who  is  Lucifer?”  asked  a teacher  of  a class  of  little 
folks.  “ I know,”  spoke  up  Katie,  aged  five  years.  “'Pell 
me,  Katie,”  said  the  teacher.  “ Why,  Lucy’s  for  Mr.  Spriggs, 
who  has  a funny  little  moustache,  and  he  comes  to  our  house 
to  see  Lucy  every  evenin’,  and — ” “That  will  do,  Kitie,” 
said  the  teacher — “ that  will  do.” 


Thev  are  bragging  a good  deal  about  the  locomotive  in 
New  Jersey  that  goes  one  hundred  miles  an  hour ; but  a 
Third  street  youth  who  went  serenading,  the  other  evening, 
returned  home  at  the  rale  of  one  hundred  and  three  miles  an 
hour,  and  had  a spotted  dog  hung  to  his  trousers  at  that. 
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L’Enfant  Terrible. 

It  was  in  the  cars.  The  ladies  were  sitting  together, 
husily  engaged  in  conversation.  On  the  seat  facing  them 
sat  a little  five  year-old  boy.  He  had  been  looking  ont  of  the 
window,  apparently  absorbed  in  contemplation  of  the  moving 
panorama  of  the  outside  world.  Suddenly  he  turned  from 
the  window ; he  began  searching  about  the  car,  exclaiming, 
in  a high,  piping  voice,  “ Mamma,  which  man  is  it  that  looks 
so  funny  ?”  “ Sh !”  cautioned  his  mother.  But  the  boy  was 

not  to  be  hushed.  “ I don’t  see  the  man  with  the  bald  head, 
mamma,  and  the  fuuny  red  nose.”  The  “ Sh !”  was  repeated. 

By  this  time  the  car  was  in  a titter,  save  and  excepting 
an  elderly  gentleman  with  a very  bald  head  and  a very  red 
nose.  His  eyes  were  riveted  upon  his  paper  with  a fixedness 
that  was  quite  frightful.  Again  the  boy  : “ O,  now  I see  him  I 
He ! what  a bright  nose  I What  makes  it  so  red,  mamma?” 
■■Georgie!”  shouted  his  mother,  in  a stage  whisper.  But 
George  was  not  to  be  stopped.  “ Mamma,”  he  continued, 

• < what  made  you  say  he  had  a light-house  on  his  face  ? I 
don’t  see  any  light-house.”  Again:  “Georgie!”  and  this 
t ime  with  a slight  shake.  Once  more  the  piping  voice,  the 
bald-headed  passenger  gazing  at  his  paper  more  fiercely  than 

• :ver,  and  growing  redder  every  moment : “Mamma,  I don’t 
think  his  head  looks  like  the  State-house  dome.  It’s  shiny 
like  it,  but  it  isn’t  so  yaller.” 

While  the  titter  went  around  again,  George’s  mother 
whispered  rapidly  to  the  boy,  and  gave  her  hopeful  a box  on 
each  ear,  which  seemed  to  partly  divet’t  his  attention  from 
the  bald-headed  passenger,  but  not  entirely.  He  cried  once 
more,  through  his  tears,  “ You  said  his  nose  was  red  as  a beet,' 
mamma;  I didn’t  say  nothing.”  Strange  to  say,  the  bald- 
headed  passenger  didn’t  take  part  in  the  suppressed  laughter 
that  followed,  but  he  put  on  his  hat,  and  hid  his  nose  in  the 
paper,  over  which  he  glared  at  the  boy  as  though  he  wanted 
to  eat  him.  And  yet  wherein  was  the  boy  to  blame  ? 


The  Girl  for  Him. 

His  name  was  Augustus  Smythe  ; he  was  a clerk  in  a dry- 
goods  store,  and  didn’t  earn  enough  to  starve  decently  on,  but 
with  that  sublime  assurance  which  distinguishes  the  lah-de- 
dah  young  man  of  the  day  he  was  paying  attention  to  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Detroit.  He  managed,  by  not  paying  his 
washerwoman  and  tailor,  to  go  to  operas  and  theatres,  but 
as  times  were  getting  hard  he  concluded  to  marry  her,  and 
•save  the  expense  of  boarding.  By  some  process  of  reasoning 
known  to  the  genus,  he  declared  that  what  was  not  enough 
for  one  was  enough  for  two,  and  forthwith  he  concluded  to 
pop.  He  knew  that  his  persistent  visits  had  kept  all  other 
young  men  away,  so  he  had  no  fears  of  a trial.  When  the 
time  came,  and  he  found  himself  in  the  company  of  Laura,  in 
her  papa’s  comfortable  parlor,  he  leisurely  seated  himself  by 
her  side  on  the  sofa,  took  her  little  dimpled  hand,  used  only 
to  tickle  the  piano  with,  and  said,  in  a bronze  voice,  “ Dear 
Miss  Laura,  I have  concluded  to  marry.” 

Laura  started,  as  he  intended  she  should.  Then  he  re- 
sumed, grandiloquently,  “ I want  a dear  little  girl,  about 
your  size,  with  a great  big  heart,  just  like  yours,  to  share  my 
lot,” 

“ Is  it  on  Madison  Avenue  ?”  murmured  Laura. 

“No,  dearest ; but  what  are  localities  to  hearts  that  love? 
Darling,  do  you  know  of  such  an  one  ?” 

Laura,  faintly,  “ Y es,  O,  yes,  I am  sure  I do.” 

“ One  who  would  rather  live  with  me  in  poverty  than 
dwell  with  some  other  man  in  riches  ? Who  would  esteem 
it  a pleasure  to  serve  me,  cook  my  meals,  who  would  rise 
early,  and  sit  up  late  for  my  sake  ?’’ 

“ 0,  how  beautiful  ?’’  murmured  Laura  ; “ just  like  a dear, 
self-sacrificing  man!” 

“ Do  you  know  such  an  one,  my  angel  ?” 

“ Yes,  I do,”  responded  Laura,  fervently ; “ but  you  must 
not  call  her  your  angel,  for  she  might  not  like  it ; she’s  in  the 
kitchen  now,  washing  the  dishes,  and  she  told  mother  this 
morning  she’d  just  as  lieve  get  married  this  winter  as  live 
out,  if  she  felt  able  to  support  a husband.  She’s  just  the  girl 
you  want,  and  she’ll  love  you  within  an  inch  of  your  life.” 
But  Augustus  Smythe  has  fled  into  the  outer  darkness  ; 
the  too-muchness  of  the  occasion  overcame  him  like  a sum- 
mer-cloud. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The  Solo. 

I gaze  on  the  blazoned  windows. 

The  columns  ashy  and  cold. 

The  fretted  groinings  and  arches. 

The  ceiling  of  azure  and  gold. 

The  organ  shudders  and  mutters. 

Like  a monster  dying  in  pain  ; » 

The  chorus  has  wailed  its  parting. 

Lamenting,  repenting  in  vain. 

Then  out  of  the  sadness  rises 

An  angel  whose  wings  are  furled : 

You  lift  your  voice  in  the  solo. 

And  I fly  from  a stricken  world. 

I traverse  the  shining  oceans 
Where  melody  rims  the  skies. 

And  I pass  the  islands  of  glory. 

And  the  headland  of  Paradise. 

You  hear  me,  I care  not  whither. 

So  long  as  I hear  you  sing. 

For  toil  and  grief  are  forgotten. 

And  life  is  a heavenly  thing. 

The  music  ends,  and  I shiver. 

For  my  soul  is  returned  to  earth. 

And  the  silence  falls  like  a sorrow 
Which  blanches  the  face  of  mirth. 

— Harper’s  Mag.  W.  De  Forest. 

A Curious  Legend. 

This  curious  Hessian  legend  is  recorded  by  the  Brothers 
Grimm:  A man  kills  his  brother  while  they  are  out  hunting, 
and  buries  the  corpse  under  the  arch  of  abridge.  Years  pass. 
One  day  a shepherd,  crossing  the  bridge  with  his  flock,  sees 
below  a little  white  bone,  shining  like  ivory.  He  goes  down, 
picks  it  up,  and  carves  it  into  a mouth-piece  for  his  bagpipes. 
When  he  began  to  play  the  mouth-piece,  to  his  horror,  began 
to  sing  of  its  own  accord  : 

“ 0,  my  dear  shepherd ! you  are  playing  on  one  of  my 
bones  ; my  brother  assassinated  me  and  buried  me  under  the 
bridge.” 

The  shepherd,  terrified,  took  his  bagpipes  to  the  king,  who 
put  the  mouth-piece  to  his  lips,  when  straightway  the  refrain 
began : 

“ O,  my  dear  king  you  are  playing  on  one  of  my  bones; 
my  brother  assassinated  me  and  buried  me  under  the  bridge.” 

The  king  ordered  all  his  subjects  to  .try  in  turn  the  bag- 
pipes. From  mouth  to  mouth  the  instrument  passed  to  that 
of  the  fratricide,  and  then  it  sang  : 

“ O,  my  dear  brother  I you  are  playing  on  one  of  my  bones ; 
it  was  you  who  assassinated  me!” 

And  the  king  ordered  the  murderer  to  be  executed. 


Shaving  in  Old  Times. 

Shaving,  in  the  olden  days,  was  a lengthy  operation,  and 
English  barbers  devised  various  methods  of  amusing  their 
customers  while  awaiting  their  turn.  They  generally  pro- 
vided some  musical  instrument,  such  as  a guitar  or  zither. 
In  old  pictures  the  shaving  basin  fitted  into  the  chin  ; until  a 
recent  period  barbers  were  wont  to  bleed  a patient,  and  even 
extract  teeth.  In  London  the  familiar  barber’s  pole,  with  its 
red  spiral  coil  of  color,  is  a reminiscence  of  the  staff  the 
surgeon  gave  his  customer  to  grasp  while  he  was  being  bled. 
The  tape,  or  bandage,  was  twisted  round  the  pole,  which, 
when  not  in  use,  was  placed  outside  the  door.  This  staff  was 
by  order  left  outside  a surgeon’s  door,  as  a sign  of  his  pro- 
fession, and  for  convenience  the  painted  pole  was  substituted 
as  a sign,  and  the  right  to  use  it  was  extended  to  barbers 
about  the  year  1790. 

In  1818  Joseph  Walker,  of  Hopkinton,  Mass.,  invented 
shoe-pegs.  Nothing  but  sewed  work  had  been  used  previous 
to  this  invention. 
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The  Harvest  Mouse. 

The  harvest  mouse,  says  Chamber's  Journal,  is  one  of 
those  little  creatures  which,  though  spread  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  very  few  persons  may  have  seen.  This  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  its  shy  habits,  its  smallness  of  body, 
and  quickness  of  movement.  This  elegant  little  creature  is 
light  orange  brown  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white  underneath, 
and  is  chiefly  peculiar  for  the  character  of  the  nests  which  it 
builds,  of  which  it  has  two  kinds,  one  for  summer  and  one 
for  winter. 

The  summer  nest,  in  which  it  rears  its  young,  is  gener- 
ally found  suspended  at  some  height  from  the  ground  between 
stalks  of  corn  or  reeds  three  or  four  of  the  stalks  being 
utilized  as  supports,  and  held  in  their  places  by  the  inter- 
twining of  their  pedicles  or  stalk-leaves.  The  nest,  when 
finished,  is  about  the  size  of  a cricket-ball,  very  neat  and 
compact  the  frame-work  being  formed  of  wheat  leaves  or 
such  like,  and  described  by  Gilbert  White  as  “ most  artifici- 
ally platted.”  The  interstices  are  comfortably  filled  in  with 
imoss;  while  a small  round  opening,  only  large  enough  to 
admit  one’s  little  finger,  is  left  on  the  top  to  give  access  to 
the  interior  of  the  nest. 

Within  the  circumscribed  space  thus  inclosed  as  many  as 
eight  and  nine  young  ones  have  been  found  at  one  time,  and 
these  so  closely  packed  together  that  the  rolling  of  a nest 
across  a table  could  not  dislodge  them.  There  is  little 
or  no  room  for  the  mother  inside ; and  how  she  manages  to 
get  so  many  little  mouths  filled  from  time  to  time  is  a won- 
der, as  it  seems  impossible  she  can  administer  a teat  to  each. 
Here  in  this  “ pendant  bed  and  procreant  cradle,”  swaying  to 
and  fro  as  the  summer  wind  stirs  among  the  wheat,  the  little 
creatures  guard  and  nourish  their  tiny  offspring  till  they  are 
ready  to  go  forth  and  forage  for  themselves.  So  much  for 
the  summer  nest ; the  winter  nest  in  some  important  respects 
differs  fiom  this.  The  cutting  down  of  the  corn  in  autumn 
leading  to  the . destruction  of  their  summer  residences,  and 
giving  the  little  inmates  immediate  notice  to  quit,  they  look 
about  for  a place  where  they  may  build  a winter  nest,  to 
which  in  the  cold  season  they  may  retreat.  Professor  H. 
Schlegel  has  just  described  these  winter  nests  as  he  found 
them  in  a locality  near  Leyden  in  1868.  Here  there  was  a 
ditch  some  quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  and  six  paces  in 
width,  part  of  the  border  of  which  was  grown  over  with 
reeds. 

A careful  examination  showed  that  these  reeds  actually 
contained  about  fifty  nests  of  the  harvest  mouse.  These 
winter  nests  he  found  to  be  composed  of  various  mosses, 
They  were  attached  to  and  between  several  stems  of  reeds, 
exactly  like  the  nests  of  the  reed  warbler,  but  no  ore  tapered 
in  form,  of  from  six  inches  to  a foot  in  height,  and  from  three 
to  four  inches  in  diameter.  They  showed  no  inlet,  and  were 
placed  at  the  height  of  a foot  over  the  water’s  level.  The 
little  creature,  when  entering,  had  to  remove  the  upper  part 
of  the  covering,  which  was  less  densely  interwoven,  and  was 
concealed  between  the  moss.  It  would  seem  evident  that 
the  building  of  these  nests  was  a just  calculation  of  being 
safe  against  the  danger  of  drowning. 


A G-ypsies  Cave. 

The  latest  suggestion  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  all  the 
diamonds  recently  stolen  in  England  is  full  of  romance. 
For  more  than  one  generation  it  has  been  known  that  the 
gypsies  possess  somewhere  in  the  New  Forest  a cache,  as  the 
red  Indians  call  the  place  where  they  conceal  their  store  of 
winter  food ; but  this  cache  is  said  to  be  far  more  than  a mere 
hole  for  hiding  baggage.  It  is  a long  subterranean  passage 
leading  to  the  sea.  The  entrance  is  known  only  to  the 
members  of  one  single  tribe,  many  of  whom  reside  entirely 
within  its  re";e8se8.  The  place  is  regarded  as  a sanctuary,  to 
which  access  may  be  obtained  for  any  gypsy  under  the  ban  of 
the  law,  and  if  a gypsy  can  once  reach  the  place  he  may 
tarry  until  “nothing  further  is  heard’' concerning  it.  He  is 
generally  assisted  to  escape  to  the  sea  shore,  when  he  goes 
abroad  for  a time,  to  return  again  and  commence  anew.  It 
is  believed  by  some  of  the  shrewdest  of  the  police  authorities 
that  this  cache  is  a sanctuary  for  stolen  goods,  in  which  the 
produce  of  many  of  the  recent  diamond  robberies  has  been 
secreted,  and  from  thence  put  on  board  vessels  for  America, 
Russia  or  Holland. 


Boy  Inventors. 

Some  of  the  most  important  inventions  have  been  the 
work  of  mere  boys.  The  invention  of  the  valve  motion  to 
the  steam-engine  was  made  by  a boy.  'Watts  left  the  engine- 
in  a very  incomplete  condition,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  no 
way  to  open  or  close  the  valves  except  by  means  of  levers- 
operated  by  the  hand.  He  set  up  a large  engine  at  one  of 
the  mines,  and  a boy  was  hired  to  work  these  valve  levers 
although  this  was  not  hard  work,  yet  it  required  his  con^ 
stant  attention.  As  he  was  working  these  levers  he  saw  that 
parts  of  the  engine  moved  in  the  right  direction  and  at  the 
exact  time  that  he  had  to  open  or  close  the  valves.  He 
procured  a strong  cord,  and  made  one  end  fast  to  the  proper 
part  of  the  engine  and  the  other  end  to  the  valve  lever  ; the 
boy  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  engine  move  off  with 
perfect  regularity  of  motion.  A short  time  after  the  foreman 
came  around  and  found  the  boy  playing  marbles  at  the  door. 
I,ookiug  at  the  engine,  he  soon  saw  the  ingenuity  of  the  boy, 
and  also  the  advantages  of  so  great  an  invention.  Mr.  Watts 
then  carried  out  the  boy’s  inventive  genius  in  a practica 
form,  and  made  the  steam-engine  a perfect  automatic-working 
machine. 


Bloodhounds  in  the  Russian  Army. 

The  Russians  have  strengthened  their  army  by  the  novel 
addition  to  each  company  of  a pack  of  powerful  and  carefully- 
trained  dogs.  These  watchful  animals  are  sent  out  with  the 
sentinels  on  picket  duty,  where  their  sharp  ears  and  still 
keener  scent  will  prove  an  impregnable  barrier  to  the  lurking 
spies  of  the  enemy.  The  dogs  used  are  a species  of  blood- 
hound from  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  dog  is  selected  be- 
cause of  its  habitual  silence.  It  growls,  but  never  barks,  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance  to  soldiers  near  an  enemy’s 
camp.  The  Ural  hound  is  gifted  with  an  exceedingly  fine 
sense  of  smell,  keen  ears,  and  is  ever  alert.  Most  comfortable 
of  all  to  the  lonely  picket,  the  dog  is  said  to  be  especially 
courageous  in  defending  his  master.  It  is  curious  that,  with, 
the  example  of  the  King  Charles  spaniels  before  us,  no  one 
thought  before  of  using  these  intelligent  animals  as  sentinels. 
The  value  of  the  plan  is  self-evident.  The  Muscovites  have 
gone  further,  and  are  training  swift  hounds,  as  well  as  these 
same  Ural  dogs,  to  act  as  dispatch  bearers— much  as  the 
carrier  pigeons  were  employed  in  1871.  They  certainly 
would  be  hard  messengers  to  catch,  when  sent  stealing 
through  the  woods  at  night. 


An  Intelligent  Ape. — A man  of  strict  veracity  relates 
these  two  facts,  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  He  had  a 
very  intelligent  ape,  to  whom  he  amused  himself  by  giving 
walnuts,  of  which  the  animal  was  extremely  fond.  One  day 
he  placed  them  at  such  a distance  from  the  ape  that  the  ani- 
mal, restrained  by  his  chain,  could  not  reach  them.  Aftet 
many  useless  efforts  to  indulge  himself  in  his  favorite  del- 
icacy, he  happened  to  see  a servant  pass  by  with  a napkin 
under  his  arm.  He  immediately  seized  hold  of  it,  whisked  it 
out  beyond  his  arm  to  beat  the  nuts  within  his  reach,  and  so 
obtained,  possession  of  them.  His  mode  of  breaking  the  wal- 
nuts was  a fresh  proof  of  his  inventive  powers.  He  placed 
the  walnut  upon  the  ground,  let  a great  stone  fall  on  it,  and 
so  got  at  its  contents.  One  day  the  ground  on  which  he  had 
placed  the  walnut  was  so  much  softer  than  usual  that,  instead 
of  breaking  tne  walnut,  the  ape  only  drove  it  into  the  earth. 
■What  does  the  animal  do  ? He  takes  up  a piece  of  tile,  places 
the  walnut  upon  it  and  then  lets  the  stone  fall  while  the  wal- 
nut is  in  that  position. 


Prohibition  in  Madagascar. — The  government  of  Mada- 
gascar not  only  forbids  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  but 
also  prohibits  the  planting  of  the  poppy  for  the  production  of 
opium,  under  a penalty  of  $100  fine,  or  imprisonment.  The 
use  of  hashish  is  also  prohibited.  The  heathen  are  getting 
ahead  of  Christian  civilization. 


Prairie  Stoves. — In  the  Far  West  it  is  said  stoves  are 
used  that  burn  hay.  The  hay  is  first  packed  in  sheet  iron 
cylinders,  by  which  it  is  introduced  into  the  stove.  Several 
of  these  cylinders  ara  kept  on  Land,  so  as  to  have  a supply 
always  ready.  It  is  said  to  be  more  economical  than  burn- 
ing wood. 
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Phenomena  of  Death : 

SOME  PECULIAR  INSTANCES. 

To  be  shot  dead  is  one  of  the  easiest  modes  ot  terminating 
life ; yet,  rapid  as  it  is,  the  body  has  leisure  to  feel  and  time 
to  reflect.  On  the  first  attempt  by  one  of  the  frantic  ad- 
herents of  Spain  to  assassinate  William,  Prince  of  Orange, 
■who  took  the  lead  in  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  the  ball 
passed  through  the  bones  of  his  face,  and  brought  him  to  the 
ground.  In  the  instant  that  preceded  stupefaction,  he  was 
able  to  frame  the  notion  that  the  ceiling  of  the  room  had 
fallen  and  crushed  him.  The  cannon-shot  which  plunged 
into  the  brain  of  Charles  XII.  did  not  prevent  him  from 
seizing  his  sword  by  the  hilt.  The  idea  of  an  attack,  and  the 
necessity  for  defence,  was  impressed  upon,  him  by  a blow 
which  we  should  have  supposed  too  tremendous  to  leave  an 
interval  for  thought. 

But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  infliction  of  fatal 
violence  is  accompanied  by  a pang.  From  what  is  known 
of  the  first  effect  of  gunshot  wounds,  it  is  probable  that  the 
impression  is  rather  stunning  than  acute.  Unless  death  be 
immediate,  the  pain  is  as  varied  as  the  nature  of  the  injuries, 
and  these  are  past  counting  up.  But  there  is  nothing  singular 
in  the  dying  sensations,  though  Lord  Byron  remarked  the 
physiological  peculiarity  that  the  expression  is  invariably 
that  of  languor,  while  in  death  from  a stab  the  countenance 
reflects  the  traits  of  natural  character,  of  gentleness  or  fer- 
ocity, to  the  last  breath 

Some  of  these  cases  are  of  interest,  to  show  with  what 
slight  disturbance  life  may  go  on  under  a mortal  wound,  till  it 
uddenly  comes  to  a final  stop.  A foot  soldier  at  Waterloo, 
ierced  by  a musket-ball  in  the  hip,  begged  water  from  a 
rooper  who  chanced  to  possess  a canteen  of  beer.  The 
ounded  man  drank,  returned  his  heartiest  thanks,  men- 
ioned  that  his  regiment  was  nearly  exterminated,  and  having 
roceeded  a dozen  yards  in  this  way  to  the  rear,  fell  to  the 
earth,  and  with  one  convulsive  movement  of  his  limbs  con- 
cluded his  career.  “ Yet  his  voice,”  says  the  trooper,  who 
himself  told  the  story,  “ gave  scarcely  the  smallest  sign  of 
weakness.” 

Captain  Basil  Hall,  who  in  his  early  youth  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Corunna,  has  singled  out,  from  the  confusion 
which  consigns  to  oblivion  the  woes  and  gallantry  of  war, 
another  instance,  extremely  similar,  which  occurred  on  that 
occasion.  An  old  officer  who  was  shot  in  the  head,  arrived 
pale  and  faint  at  the  temporary  hospital,  and  begged  the 
surgeon  to  look  at  his  wound,  which  was  pronounced  to  be 
mortal. 

“Indeed,  I feared  so,”  he  responded,  with  impeded  utter- 
ance, “ and  yet  I should  like  very  much  to  live  a little  longer 
it  it  were  possible.” 

He  laid  his  sword  upon  a stone  at  his  side,  “ as  gently,” 
says  Hall,  “as  if  its  steel  had  been  turned  to  glass,  and 
almost  immediately  sank  dead  upon  the  turf.” 


A remarkable  use  is  being  made  of  potatoes.  The  cleaned 
and  peeled  tubers  are  macerated  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  result  is  dried  between  sheets  of  blotting  paper,  and 
then  pressed.  Of  this  all  manner  of  small  articles  are  made, 
from  combs  to  collars,  and  even  billiard  balls,  for  which  the 
brilliantly  white  and  hard  material  is  well  fitted. 


To  show  that  the  idea  of  the  Telephone  Church  is  not 
wholly  impracticable,  we  note  the  following  item  ; “ Eecently, 
two  gentlemen,  one  living  at  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  and  the  other 
at  Yonders,  N.  Y.,  both  twenty  miles  from  Brookl}^,  had  a 
a temporary  sounding  board  placed  over  the  platform  of  Mr. 
Beecher’s  church.  To  this  they  had  wires  attached,  stretch- 
ing to  their  respective  homes.  By  means  of  the  telephone 
they  were  able  to  hear  Mr.  Beecher’s  sermon,  and  services. 
They  could  even  hear  Mr.  Beecher’s  steps  as  he  walked  upon 
the  platform.” 


Letters  have  lately  been  received  from  points  in  the  far 
East  perforated  by  a sharp  instrument.  On  investigation 
it  has  been  learned  that  the  perforation  was  performed  at  an 
Italian  port  of  debarkation,  in  obedience  to  sanitary  regulations 
requiring  the  fumigation  of  all  mail  matter  received  fr-om  the 
Eastern  countries. 


Power  of  the  Microscope. 

The  magnifying  power  of  the  microscope  has  been 
brought  hy  modern  improvements  to  about  one  hundred 
thousand  diameters.  There  is  a difficulty  in  determining 
the  exact  degree  of  magnifying  power  exerted,  the  only 
method  of  comparison,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  speakers,  being 
“the  apparently  barbarous  one  of  placing  one  eye  to  the 
instrument  and  looking  at  a finely  graduated  plate  of  known 
dimensions,  and  looking  with  the  other  eye  at  a common 
foot-rule  at  a proper  distance  for  ordinary  sight,  and  with 
practice  bringing  the  objects  together  in  the  field  of  view.” 

It  has  been  found  that  in  microscopic  observations  the 
use  of  the  electric  light  makes  it  possible  to  illumine  at 
least  500  times  stronger  than  with  gas,  and  that  in  other  im-  5 
portant  respects  the  new  light  is  far  superior  to  the  old.  By  • 

what  is  known  as  Clevalier’s  method,  the  light  is  separated  ^ 

by  its  diflerence  in  refrangibility  so  that  the  heat  rays  are 
nearly  excluded,  and  only  the  luminous  rays  thrown  on  the 
objects  to  be  examined. 

Bold  as  the  attempt  may  seem,  mioroscopists  have  under- 
taken, by  means  of  the  extremely  minute  observations  they 
are  now  able  to  make,  to  estimate  the  size  of  the  ultimate 
elemental  particles  or  atoms  of  which  all  matter  is  composed. 

This  measurement  has  not  as  yet,  it  is  true,  been  made  with 
exactness ; but  it  is  claimed  to  be  well  ascertained  that  these 
ultimate  particles  cannot  be  over  one  twenty-millionth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  startling  belief  is  expressed  that  the 
common  house-fly  is  able  to  see  and  distinctly  recognize 
these  inconceivably  minute  particles,  its  eye  having  been 
found  equipped  with  a peculiar  circular  muscle,  unknown  to 
early  entomologists,  which  enables  it  to  so  change  its  focus 
and  apply  its  lenses  as  to  attain  this  incredible  visual  power. 

The  most  skillful  microscopists,  with  their  most  efl'ective 
instruments,  are  able  to  examine  the  forms,  colors,  and  nature 
of  monades  one  hundred-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
which  is  a long  way  off  from  the  delicate  precision  above 
indicated,  but  still  can  hardly  be  called  a coarse  or  clumsy 
way  of  investigating  material  phenomena.  The  be.st  of 
human  eyes,  without  artificial  aid,  can  see  no  objects  much 
smaller  than  one  three-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. — 
Mechanical  News. 


Spontaneous  Combustion, 

A French  scientist  has  lately  experimented  with  greasy 
rags,  to  ascertain  the  'degree  of  their  inflammability  under 
certain  conditions.  He  took  for  this  purpose  a quantity  of 
cotton  rags,  saturated  them  with  boiled  linseed  oil,  wrung 
them  out,  and  placed  them,  together  with  dry  cotton,  in  a box 
about  eighteen  inches  long,  eight  inches  wide,  and  two  feet 
high,  in  which  he  put  a thermometer  in  order  to  watch  the 
increase  of  temperature.  The  room  in  which  the  experiment 
was  made,  kept  under  a temperature  of  170°  Fahrenheit. 
The  mercury  soon  began  to  rise,  and  showed  within  an  hour 
and  a quarter  340°,  smoke  commenced  to  come  through  the 
fissures,  and  as  soon  as  air  was  let  in,  the  flames  burst  out. 
In  another  experiment,  made  under  the  same  temp'erature, 
cotton,  saturated  with  linseed  oil,  ignited  within  five  or  six 
hours.  Rapeseed  oil  caused  ignition  after  ten  hours.  In  an- 
other room,  where  th'e  temperature  was  left  at  120°  Fahren- 
heit, cotton,  mixed  with  a little  olive  oil,  and  put  in  a paper, 
burnt  after  six  hours  ; castor  oil  required  more  than  twenty- 
four  hours  ; whale  oil  only  lour  hours,  and  fish  oil  two  hours. 
Spermaceti  oil,  free  of  glycerine,  did  not  ignite  at  all,  neither 
did  heavy  tar,  coal-tar  or  slate  oils.  These  experiments  show 
very  clearly  the  necessity  for  a scrupulous  watching  of  oily 
rags,  which  are  often  too  carelessly  left  around,  after  cleaning 
machinery. 

Liquor  Drinking  in  England. — The  quantity  of  French 
wine  consumed  in  England  was  in  1859  659,000  gallons, 
while  in  1880  the  consumption  amounted  to  6,986,000  gallons. 
England  is  still  in  the  main  inhabited  by  a population  of  beer 
and  spirit  drinkers.  Eleven  hundred  and  ten  million  gallons 
of  beer  and  40,000,000  of  spirits  are  annually  consumed  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  while  simultaneously  the  yearly  con- 
sumption of  wines  of  every  kind  hardly  exceeds  16,000,000 
gallons.  The  annual  consumption  of  beer  in  England  is 
twenty-five  gallons  per  head  of  the  population. 
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Love’s  Death. 

A year  ago  for  you,  dear,  and  for  me. 

Love  was  a new-born  bright  and  fairy  thing ; 

It  turned  all  earth  to  heaven,  all  grief  to  glee. 

We  sighed  for  joy  and  sang  for  sorrowing 
In  that  sweet  spring. 

How  could  we  guess  that  love  would  ere  grow  old. 
How  could  we  know  its  kisses  would  grow  cold 
Who  kissed  so  oft  ? and  how  could  you  and  I 
Dream  love  could  die  ? 

And  yet  for  us  love  lives  no  more  to-day. 

Though  how  it  died  not  you  nor  I can  tell ; 

We  only  know  its  charm  has  passed  away. 

That  we  can  ne’er  re-bind  a broken  spell, 

And  so-  farewell  1 

The  world  is  joyous  in  the  golden  June, 

The  lark  sings  sweetly  and  the  rose  is  red. 

Yet  earth  seems  sad,  the  bird’s  song  out  of  tune, 

And  all  the  scent  of  summer  flowers  fled, 

Now  love  is  dead. 

Still  hearts  meet  hearts  and  lips  to  lips  are  pressed. 
Still  earth  is  fair  and  skies  are  bright  and  blue  ; 
Perchance  it  may  be  in  some  happier  breast. 

Some  soul  that  to  another  soul  is  true. 

Love  lives  anew.  — G-  V.  K. 


[Written  for  The  Family  Circle]. 

WOUNDED  HEARTS. 

A TALE  OF  PASSION  AND  PAIN  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 


By  Joe  Lawnbrook. 


PROEM. 

There  are  some  days  in  the  calendars  of  years  gone  by  to 
which  memory  will  ever  bind  us — some  incidents  that  have 
long  ago  transpired  from  which  imagination  will  ever  delin- 
eate pictures  pleasing  and  natural.  And  not  alone  are  the 
days  of  sad  calamity,  of  unlooked-for  joy,  of  blighted  hope,  or 
of  happy  triumph,  pictured  upon  the  expansive  panoramic 
canvas  of  retrospection ; but  likewise,  and  frequently  in 
quite  as  deep  and  natural  colors,  have  the  periods  leading  to 
and  from  such  signal  days,  vividly  stamped  their  lasting 
impress  too. 

When  thus  we  sit  and  muse,  the  present  is  a blank  and 
the  future  a great  untrodden  void  of  which  we  know  as  little 
as  the  cradled  infant ; and,  glancing  forward,  the  sensitive 
mind  instinctively  recedes  and  opens  wider  the  portals  of  the 
past,  with  all  its  troubles,  and  the  once  vexatious  surround- 
ings become  aglow  with  the  gorgeous  tints  that  Memory  lends 
them. 


The  pleasures  of  memory — the  joy  of  living  over  again  the 
by-gone  happy  hours — the  pain  of  bitter  recollections — the 
grief  of  now  existing  in  the  darkness  that  once  surrounded 
us  and  covered  up  the  sun  of  hope  and  love.  These  crowd 
upon  me  now,  and  like  one  intoxicated  I seem  to  stagger 
amid  the  throng  of  visions. 

What  wonder  when  the  sparkling  gush  of  joy  or  over- 
whelming breakers  of  sorrow  are  fresh  upon  us  that  we  haste 
to  impart  the  triumph  or  confide  the  heart-rending  upon  the 
sympathetic  bosom  of  a friend ! What  unspeakable  comfort 
there  is  in  possessing  a companion  who  knows  and  under- 
stands, who  appreciates  because  of  experience-gained  know- 
ledge— the  very  inner  feelings  of  our  heart!  How  much 
nearer  and  dearer  are  those  friends  who  have  shared  each 
others  every  grief — who  have  climbed  together  through  the 
rough  and  stony  byways  of  their  lives. 

And  now,  readers,  I must  unburden  myself  to  you — to 
each  of  you  individually — to  you  in  particular  who  have 
with  me  been  guilty  of  the  greatest  social  crimes — who  have 
with  me  sufiered  all  the  pangs  of  unrequited  love — who  have 
with  me  regretted  and  repented  of  the  actions  of  the  past ; and 
though  I have  never  sighed  with  you  when  those  for  whom 
you  would  have  given  your  life  have  been  worse  than  un- 
grateful, though  1 have  never  condoled  with  you  when  the 
dearest  pictures  of  your  future  have  suddenly  been  marred 
and  torn,  though  I have  never  mourned  with  you  at  the  loss 
of  your  dear  ones — we  are  the  better  friends  for  your  having 
undergone  those  trials ; and  therefore  you  will  the  better 
understand  and  I will  the  more  willingly  confide  particularly 
in  you  the  incidents  of  my  life  and  the  lives  with  which 
mine  has  been  intimately  connected — the  history  of  a life  as 
romantic  as  fiction — the  story  of  real  wounded  hearts. 

CHAPTER  I. 

“ But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread, 

You  seize  the  flower, — its  bloom  is  shed ; 

Or  like  the  snow-flake  on  the  river, 

A moment  white  then  gone  forever ; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race. 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  : 

Or  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form 
Evanishing  amid  the  storm.” 

Tam  O’Shantbr- 

Even  though  I had  no  diary  to  direct  me  and  recall  the 
facts  incident  to  my  first  visit  to  the  little  village  of  Shulton, 
I don't  think  I could  ever  forget  them.  It  was  a rainy  April 
evening  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  I,  arriving  in  the 
village,  turned  away  from  the  large  white  hotel,  whither  the 
stage-coach  had  carried  me  its  only  occupant,  and  hurrying 
across  the  street  through  the  stifi  clay  mud,  sought  the 
shelter  of  Sam  Delby’s  meaner  little  tavern  on  the  other  side. 
Sam  Delby,  the  fat,  round-faced,  little  tavern-keeper,  was  an 
individual  whom  no  one  could  forget.  When  I opened  the 
door  he  received  and  welcomed  me  as  if  it  were  no  uncom- 
mon occurrence  to  have  a traveller  make  his  head-quarters 
at  his  house,  and  as  he  led  me  through  the  more  public  rooms 
of  his  habitation  he  indulged  in  old  jokes  with  a relish  that 
at  first  led  me  into  the  belief  that  he  jwas  n’t  aware  of  their 
age  and  consequent  weakness. 
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When  I had  deposited  my  small  stock  of  baggage  in  an 
apartment  at  his  direction,  and  had  been  conducted  back  to 
the  sitting-room  just  ofi  the  bar,  the  outer  door  opened  sharply, 
and  a lively,  bright-eyed  school  girl  bounced  into  the  room. 
In  a few  seconds  she  was  followed  by  what  I afterwards  found 
to  be  her  teacher,  a studious-looking  young  man  of  about  my 
own  age. 

In  a brusque  and  indescribably  odd,  peculiarly-his-own, 
manner  the  little  landlord  introduced  to  me  the  new-comersj 
and  the  school  girl,  Jessie  Harle,  his  niece,  excusing  herself 
in  an  easy,  graceful  manner  which  surprised  me,  laid  her 
books  upon  the  mantel  shelf,  and  modestly  glancing  at  her 
teacher  as  if  expecting  reproof,  left  the  room. 

Delby  left  the  teacher,  Walter  Marston,  and  I alone  to- 
gether shortly  after,  and  we  sat  and  talked  till  summoned  to 
tea.  I talked,  at  least.  He  listened  and  answered.  He  was  a 
person,  evidently,  who  was  thoughtful,  ardently  earnest  and 
very  energetic.  Those  characteristics,  with  a great  amount 
of  application,  I concluded  were  the  chief  ingredients  of  his 
nature,  and  as  far  as  I went,  my  after  acquaintance  confirmed 
my  conclusions. 

During  our  conversation  I questioned  Mr.  Marston  con- 
cerning the  neighborhood,  and  using  policy,  for  which  I 
always  prided  myself,  I found  out,  without  arousing  my 
companion’s  suspicions,  some  points  about  which  I was 
deeply  interested,  in  fact  which  had  brought  me  to  Shulton, 
with  regard  to  an  old  grist-mill  a half-mile  distant  from  the 
village. 

“It’s  a mysterious  place,  has  a mysterious  owner,  and  I 
think  naturally  enough  people  have  decided  without  grounds, 
that  some  horrible  mystery  is  connected  with  the  place  and 
it’s  owner,  Sweeman." 

My  previous  talk  had  aroused  his  interest  and  he  spoke 
more  verbosely  than  was  his  wont,  probably  because  of 
having  often  previously  pondered  and  talked  upon  this  sub- 
ject. 

“ But,”  I asked,  “ is’nt  the  mill  running  at  present  ? No 
mystery  of  any  importance  could  remain  unsolved  while  so 
many  men  are  employed  in  the  place.” 

“ It’s  the  employees  of  the  mill  themselves  that  suspect 
something — they  hardly  know  what.  But  I think  it’s  im- 
agination.” 

“ What  stories  do  they  tell  ?” 

“ Well  there’s  a boy  the  miller  keeps  whom  they  say  he 
treats  like  a dog,  while  lie  hardly  interferes  with  the  men.” 

“ Like  plenty  of  cowardly  employers,”  I suggested. 

He  signified  assent,  and  as  the  summons  for  tea  came  at 
this  juncture  our  conversation  on  the  subject  ceased. 

I had  heard  a number  of  men  enter  the  bar  and  pass 
through  as  we  talked,  and  I rightly  conjectured,  from  pre- 
viously-gained information,  that  they  were  the  hands  em- 
■ ployed  at  Sweeman’s  mill.  They  unceremoniously  ate  at  the 
table  with  us,  and  coarse  manners  with  coarser  conversation 
was  the  general  order. 

But,  the  leading  feature  in  my  remembrance  of  that  visit 
to  Shulton  was  Jessie  Harle,  the  bright-eyed,  rosy-cheeked, 
witty,  laughing  school -girl.  And  who  could  blame  me,  a young 
man  of  twenty-one  summers,  taking  particular  notice  of  a 
beauty  of  sixteen  who  was  so  much  more  refined,  so  decidedly 
beyond  comparison  with  any  person  or  any  thing  in  that  little 
rural  village.  Why,  anyone  who  had  spent  their  previous  life 
in  the  city  and  who  was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  remain 
in  the  country  a week,  and  could  avail  themselves  of  such 

company,  must  have  done  as  I did,  even  though ; well 

I’ll  have  to  explain  that  hereafter. 

At  any  rate  I did  pay  pretty  little  Jessie  considerable 
attention  while  at  Shulton.  We  walked  together  to  the  old 
mill  and  about  its  picturesque  vicinity.  We  roved  about  the 
woods  and  gathered  spring  flowers.  We  talked,  joked,  and 
laughed  together,  and  our  conduct  was  anything  butjpleasing 
to  the  young  school  teacher;  or,  of  course,  that  may  have 
only  been  the  fruit  of  my  boyish  idea  of  a triumph. 

There  were  times,  too,  when  I thought  seriously  of  Jessie, 
and  pittied  her  for  her  very  attractions.  She  seemed  so 
childlike  in  her  simplicity.  I might  never  meet  her  after 
this  visit,  and  then  her  beauty,  like  many  another’s  might  be 
her  ruin.  But  I could  see  her  again — I could  protect  her. 
But  that  was  nonsense,  and  one  minute  I thought  so,  while 
the  next  I felt  otherwise. 


How  distinctly  I remember  that  boyish  passion  1 How  I 
love  to  revel  in  it  now ! But  it  was  only  a foolish  passing 
fancy  of  mushroom  growth  and  doomed  to  suffer  the  envitable 
fate  of  the  morning  dew,  and  the  river’s  foam. 

CHAPTER  II. 

“ The  same  old  sounds  are  in  my  ears 
That  in  those  days  I heard.” 

Wordsworth. 

Almost  every  living  person  has  at  certain  periods  of  their 
lives  meditated  on  the  strangeness  of  the  circumstances 
surrounding  them,  and  not  a few  have  asked  within  them- 
selves, can  this  be  really  me  ? Am  I a human  being  ? Are 
the  beings  that  surround  me  living,  or  do  I imagine  them 
existing  only  to  fulfil  my  Creator’s  design  in  leading  me 
through  temptations  or  in  teaching  me  the  lessons  of  life  ? 
Many  too  in  the  midst  of  actual  life  have  pondered,  is  this  a 
dream  ? The  fact  is  we  p^s  along  seeing  strange  things,  un- 
dergoing strange  feelings,  suffering  in  strange  ways,  meeting 
strange  people  ; and  yet  we  fail  to  realiie  that  <■  truth  is 
stranger  than  fiction.”  Thus  the  romantic  situations  in  my 
life  have  naturally  enough  led  me  to  speak  generally  of  them 
without  comment,  but  my  common  sense  tells  me  that  many 
a gentle  reader,  because  of  not  having  actually  experienced 
anything  similar,  would  not  only  not  credit  my  whole  narra- 
tive, but  actually  class  it,  with  the  great  bulk  of  current  liter- 
ature, as  a mass  of  lies. 

My  father,  Hugh  Lawnbrook,  had  been  a widower  for 
eighteen  years  and  was  in  his  grave  some  months  before  our 
story  opened,  and  romantically  enough  he  had  left  me  a 
mission  to  perform  which  I had  in  my  youthful  heat,  at  his 
death,  vowed  to  make  the  one  chief  object  of  my  life  until  I 
had  accomplished  it. 

While  I was  yet  a little  child  my  only  brother  in  his 
sixteenth  year  had  quarrelled  with  my  father,  about  matters 
that  I have  never  yet  been  able  to  obtain  definite  infor- 
mation upon,  and  my  stern  parent’s  curse  was  pronounced 
upon  his  wayward  boy,  who  went  out  into  the  cruel  world  so 
young — with  too  much  of  his  father’s  stubbornness  to  turn 
back,  and  too  much  independence  to  fail  to  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing for  himself  a livelihood. 

He  had  never  returned. 

No  wonder  my  father,  iron-willed  as  he  was,  relented ; and 
no  wonder  in  his  old  and  feeble  days  he  should  destine  me  to 
find  my  brother  “ Zhake  ” (that  was  the  only  name  I’d  known 
him  by)  and  tell  him  of  his  full  forgiveness. 

Though  I sometimes  credited  this  idea  to  my  father’s 
being  in  his  second  childhood  when  he  proposed  it,  my 
youthful  love  of  romance  led  me  to  lay  definite  plans  for  a 
search  upon  the  scanty  information  that  I was  in  possession  of. 

Bweeman’s  mill  at  Shulton  had  been  Zhake’s  hiding-place 
when  he  first  ran  away  and  twice  after  at  intervals  of  two 
years’  time  he  had  been  seen  there.  I also  had  formed 
various  indefinite  impressions  regarding  his  connection  with 
Sweeman’s  mill  from  different  stories  I had  heard  about  it, 
and  thus  oa  my  start  out  I had  determined  to  spend  a week 
at  Shulton. 

But  I had  not  started  out  at  once  on  my  father’s  death  for 
reasons  which  have  delayed  many  a young  fellow,  though  I 
found  plenty  of  ostensible  excuses  that  hid  from  myself  the 
real  cause  of  my  delay. 

The  name  of  Elson  had  been  almost  as  familiar  to  me  as 
my  own  from  childhood,  and  my  father  and  Mr.  Elson 
being  in  about  equally  affluent  circumstances,  having  country 
residences  near  together,  and  having  tastes  somewhat  similar, 
had  been  friends  for  many  years.  So  when  Nellie  Elson 
came  home  from  college  an  accomplished  lady,  it  was  not  a 
very  remarkable  fact  that  she  and  I became  good  friends — 
perhaps  more.  But  Nellie’s  mother  and  I had  a mutual 
aversion  to  each  other,  and  any  young  fellow  who  has  been 
placed  in  a similar  situation  knows  full  well  the  difficulties 
he  has  to  encounter,  with  the  plots  and  devices  of  a shrewd 
politic  woman  against  him. 

Mr.  Elson,  who  had  suffered  from  consumption  for  many 
years,  was  now  lying  on  a sick-bed,  probably  on  the  point  of 
death,  and  his  wife’s  love  could  not  be  seen  in  her  conduct 
toward  him,  or  rather  her  lack  of  love  was  exhibited  in  her 
every  act. 

He  had  married  before  he  reached  his  twentieth  birthday, 
and,  which  was  considered  more  strange  by  the  gossip- 
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tng  public,  he  married  a wife  more  than  ten  years  his 
senior.  But  the  gossiping  public  had  weightier  matters  to 
■deal  with  concerning  William  Elson  and  his  wife,  and  no  one 
clearly  understood  what  those  matters  were.  Many  there 
were  who  would  look  knowingly  at  one  another  when  any- 
thing in  reference  to  William  Elson  or  his  wife  chanced  to 
fall  into  the  conversation.  If,  at  any  time  a scandal 
had  been  invented  by  some  thoughtless,  mischievous  person 
concerning  the  Elsons,  it  would  have  been  readily  taken 
up  and  carried  from  house  to  house,  and  firmly  believed 
by  every  listener.  But  little  did  the  gossiping  public  know 
of  the  Elson  household ; for  the  gossiping  people  of  their 
neighborhood  lived  in  an  illiterate  world,  while  the  Elsons 
were  highly  cultivated.  So  leaving  the  gossiping  public 
without,  to  revel  in  the  mystery  they  were  pleased  to  think 
was  connected  with  the  Elson  family,  and  to  explain  it  in  the  j 
most  extravagant  manner,  let  us  enter  the  dwelling  and  speak 
what  we  do  know  concerning  their  affairs. 

Now,  there  truly  was  a secret  hidden  deep  in  the  troubled 
breast  of  Mrs.  Elson, — a secret  even  her  husband  knew  not 
and  yet  he  felt  that  she  was  withholding  something  from  him ; 
but  in  the  intense  depth  of  his  love  he  ventured  not  to 
question  her  about  it.  Twenty  years  of  wedded  life  had 
nearly  passed  away,  and  yet  that  secret  was  gnawing  its  way 
deeper  and  deeper  into  Mrs.  Elson’s  heart.  The  breach  that 
kept  them  not  from  marrying  had  grown  wider  and  wider 
as  the  years  rolled  on.  Never  had  the  weak  foolish  woman 
summoned  up  enough  courage  to  tell  her  husband  that 
which  he  would  for  her  sake  have  been  ever  ready  to  overlook. 

She  had  never  loved  him.  She  had  never  known  him 
with  that  depth  of  knowledge — that  deep  insight  into  human 
nature  with  which  the  devoted  wife  should  know  her  husband ; 
and  yet,  from  a simple  matrimonial  point,  their  life  was  far 
from  unhappy.  This  was,  no  doubt,  because  of  his  submissive 
nature,  and  her  bold,  politic  and  commanding  disposition. 

In  spite  of  Mrs.  Elson’s  many  interferences  Nellie  and  I 
managed  to  meet  often  and  walk  around  the  grounds  of 
“ Hazelgrove,”  the  applicable  name  of  our  neighbor’s  resi  • 
dence.  And  prettier  grounds  could  not  well  be  imagined. 
The  majestic  yet  neat  looking  dwelling  seemed  to  have  grown 
out  of  a sloping  hill-side  covered  with  dense  hazels,  while 
chestnuts,  maples,  pines  and  hemlocks  grew  in  rich  profusion 
on  either  side.  In  front,  a little  silvery  stream, — over  which 
were  many  fantastic  bridges, — made  its  way  with  many  a 
curve  and  bend  through  a magnificent  garden,  and  running 
onward  through  a verdant  meadow  between  its  graveled 
banks  suddenly  spread  itself  into  a large  pond,  on  which  a 
pretty  little  sail-boat  rode  at  anchor,  which,  tossing  about  as 
if  to  catch  the  breeze,  would  nod  picturesquely  among  the 
willows,  that  grew  in  grand  abundance  all  around  the  shore. 

As  I write  I’m  gazing  on  those  very  grounds  once  more, 
and  our  walks  together  live  like  yesterday.  Our  parting 
on  that  dull  spring  morning,  when  I imagined  a,  certain  cold- 
ness in  her  manner  still  vividly  comes  up  before  me,  and  I 
pause  to  think  how  afterwards  I blamed  her  and  not  my  own 
fickleness  because  of  the  feelings  I have  already  spoken  of 
toward  the  pretty  little  Jessie  Harle  at  Shulton. 

CHAPTER  III. 

“ Changed  thus  by  chance,  disfigured  by  despair.”  Anox. 

On  the  morning  following  my  arrival  in  Shulton,  Charles 
Sweeman,  the  miller,  sat  at  breakfast  with  his  usual  stern  ex- 
pression of  countenance,  if  possible  more  stern  than  custom- 
ary. You  need  only  look  at  the  man’s  face  to  see  that  when 
his  lips  opened,  bitter  curses  and  fienidsh  scowls  were  more 
apt  to  break  from  them  than  acknowledgments  of,  or  credit 
for,  work  done.  He  ate  his  food  with  sullen,  irregular  jerks, 
sometimes  giving  his  head  a demonical  twist  that  would 
have  made  a young  beholder  question  whether  he  was  a 
human  being  at  all  or  not.  When  he  had  finished  his  repast 
he  turned  about  from  the  table,  and  in  a harsh  voice  shouted, 

“ Arthur !” 

The  called-one  instantly  appeared  before  him,  a pate, 
wretched  looking  being  who  cringed  before  his  master’s 
tyrannical  gaze. 

There  were  marks  though  about  Arthur  Drammel — there 
were  tokens  in  his  pale  and  puny  face  that  plainly  said  it  was 
not  always  thus.  The  tyranny,  the  abuse,  and  the  bitter 
chastisements  received  at  the  hands  of  his  master,  more 
severe  than  ever  slave  was  subjected,  had  transformed  the 


once  noble-spirited,  energetic,  handsome  Arthur  Drammel 
into  the  haggard,  sickly  being  that  quailed  beneath  that  cruel 
master’s  look,  and  the  transformation  of  the  miller  on  the 
other  hand  was  quite  as  marked.  He  was  at  one  time  termed 
a good  fellow  among  his  schoolmates,  and  even  after.  But 
those  days  were  over  now,  and  though  you  can  easily  under- 
stand the  transformation  of  Arthur  Drammel,  provided  there 
ever  lived  such  a master  as  Charles  Sweeman,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  believe  sued  a transformation  as  had  taken  place 
in  that  master.  It  is  surprising  to  notice  in  how  many  things 
we  are  so  nearly  alike  when  children,  but,  being  acquainted 
with  the  circumstances  of  Charles  Sweeman’s  life  I do  not 
even  feel  surprised  to  see  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in 
him.  Men  become  altered  by  circumstances  and  turn  about, 
with  every  gust  that  blows  contrary  to  their  course.  Even 
men  with  the  most  powerful  wills  are  easily  turned,  provided 
something  requiring  their  great  will-force  is  thrown  in  their 
way.  There  are  more  what  people  term  unlikely  sides  and 
traits  in  real  characters  than  in  the  creatures  of  romance. 
But  to  return. 

Arthur  Drammel  stood  timidly  before  his  master,  who 
gazed  at  him  with  a more  terrible  look  than  he  had  ever  worn 
before. 

“ Who  told  you  your  name  was  Drammel  ?”  Sweeman  ab- 
ruptly exclaimed,  as  if  the  person  before  him  had  just  told 
him  that  that  was  his  name. 

“ No  one,”  Arthur  timidly  replied. 

“ And,”  with  an  ironical  scowl,  “ You  did  n’t  tell  Werble- 
tree  it  was  then.” 

“ No.” 

“ What  did  you  tell  him  ?” 

“ I told  him  that  I lived  with  a Mrs.  Drammel  once  and 
always  called  her  mother.” 

“ Worse  than  I expected  1”  And  he  caught  the  lad  by  the 
coat  collar  with  a sudden  jerk.  At  one  time  Arthur  would  have 
resented  this,  but  his  spirit  was  crushed  and  his  strength  like 
nothing  compared  with  Sweeman’s. 

“ I’ll  keep  you  out  of  the  way  to-day  and  put  you  farther 
away  than  ever  to-night,  my  lad,”  said  Sweeman,  with  his 
customary  scowl  as  he  led  Arthur  forcibly  to  a room  and 
locked  him  up.  Then  leaving  the  house  he  went  to  look 
after  the  mill. 

The  men  at  the  mill  never  found  him  a hard  master. 
Indeed  he  was  considered  a first-rate  fellow  by  some  of  them ; 
not  that  he  was  utterly  different  at  home  and  at  the  mill  but 
that  from  their  first  sight  of  him  they  expected  no  encourag- 
ing words,  and  once  in  a while  he  would  even  condescend  to 
give  some  token  of  approval  for  an  extra  effort.  He  showed 
sometimes  after  all  that  he  was  a human  being  and  they  were 
so  pleasantly  surprised  on  such  occasions  that  it  made  them 
think  his  manner  not  unkind. 

However,  on  this  particular  morning,  he  was  in  an  ill- 
humor,  and  nothing  seemed  “to  go  right.”  His  curses  were 
not  wanting  when  things  went  wrong. 

At  noon  he  left  the  mill  under  the  management  of  one  of 
the  men,  saying  he  was  going  away  on  business  and  would 
not  return  until  the  following  day.  He  did  not  even  go  to 
his  home  before  starting,  but  straight  to  Shulton,  and  thence 
by  the  coach  going  East. 

That  was  the  first  time  I saw  him,  and  though  he  eyed 
me  suspiciously,  not  an  introductory  word  passed  between 
us.  I think  I felt  a sense  of  relief  when  he  got  into  the  coach 
and  started  off. 

Detained  by  the  pleasant  coversation  and  more  pleasant 
manners  of  pretty  Jessie  Harle,  1 did  not  get  started  to  take  a 
look  about  the  mill  or  miller’s  house  till  nearly  dark.  And 
when  I did  I learned  what  I have  previously  related  in  this 
chapter. 

When  I had  ascertained  to  my  S'atisfaction  that  the  object 
of  my  search  was  the  only  occupant  of  the  miller’s  house, 
I managed  to  gain  an  entrance  as  well  as  a professional 
burglar  could  have  done. 

I spoke  to  the  wretched  victim  of  what  I thought  to  be 
merely  a tyrannical  master’s  cruelty,  and  he  seemed  not  to 
understand  me.  After  a while,  however,  through  many 
questions  I learned  that  he  had  lived  with  the  miller  some 
five  years,  before  which  time  hj  lived  in  a large  city  with  a 
Mrs.  Drammel  whom  he  called  mother.  I learned  too  that  it 
was  tor  his  telling  this  to  one  of  the  employees  at  the  mill 
that  Sweeman  ha  t punished  him  and  discharged  the  man. 
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“ Would  n’t  you  like  to  go  away  from  here  ?”  I asked, 
after  a while. 

“ I could  n’t,”  he  replied  ; “ I have  to  do  my  duty.” 

I wasn’t  surprised  at  this  answer ; for  intuitively  I saw  the 
spark  of  noble,  high  principle  in  him. 

“ But  he  don’t  deserve  it,”  I urged. 

“ I can’t  do  wrong  because  he  does.” 

His  words  were  simple  and  sincere,  and  my  heart  hied  for 
his  plight  while  I felt  how  useless  it  would  be  to  try  to  reason 
him  out  of  what  he  considered  his  duty. 

“ Do  you  ever  remember  being  called  by  any  other  name 
besides  Drammel  ?” 

“ I think  I used  to  have  another  name  where  I lived 
before,  but  I think  my  mother  died  there  and — and — I forget.” 

He  seemed  to  become  dazzed  by  his  thoughts  and  he  lay 
down  as  if  exhausted  on  the  bed. 

I had  become  excitedly  interested  in  him,  for  I felt  I knew 
some  secrets  of  his  early  life,  and  I sat  on  the  chair  beside 
him  now  in  suspense. 

It  had  become  quite  dark  and  in  the  silence  of  that  lonely 
spot  I heard  with  deepest  pain  the  heavy  breathing  of  the 
wretched  boy.  After  a while  the  moon  came  out  from  behind 
the  dark  clouds,  and  threw  a light  in  the  room  for  a few 
seconds  and  then  it  was  darker  than  ever. 

I spoke  to  Arthur  Drammel  but  he  seemed  to  sleep,  until 
a little  after  when  he  flattered,  “ I’m  tired  I Oh  1 so  tired.” 

I laid  my  hand  on  his  haggard  cheek,  and  was  in  a humor 
to  weep  with  pity  for  the  misfortune  of  his  life,  when  sud- 
denly the  outer  door  of  the  house  opened  with  no  gentle 
force  and  a shudder  passed  through  me  as  I became  conscious 
of  being  in  that  lonely  old  house  in  a worse  position  than 
trespasser,  so  far  away  from  other  inhabited  abode,  and  about 
to  meet  the  fiend  in  human  form,  its  owner. 

This  feeling,  however,  lasted  only  for  a moment,  the 
nearer  the  heavy  footsteps  came  the  firmer  became  my  nerves, 
and  as  the  handle  of  the  door  cf  the  room  in  which  I sat 
turned,  I threw  hack  my  shoulders,  clenched  my  teeth  firmly, 
and  determined  to  face  bravely  whatever  might  take  place. 

(7h  be  continued.') 


The  Unbidden  Guest. 

Within  my  home  that  empty  seemed,  1 sat 
And  prayed  for  greater  blessings.  All 
That  was  mine  own  seemed  poor  and  mean  and  small ; 
And  I cried  out  rehelliously  for  that 

I had  not,  saying  if  great  gifts  of  gold 
Were  only  mine,  journeys  in  far-off  lands 
Were  also  mine,  with  rest  for  burdened  bands  ; 

If  love,  the  love  I craved  would  come  and  fold 

Its  arms  around  me ; then  would  joy  abide 
With  me  forever ; peace  would  come  and  bless, 

And  life  would  run  out  from  this  narrowness 
Into  a fullness  new  and  sweet  and  wide. 

And  so  I fretted  ’gainst  my  simple  lot. 

And  so  I prayed  for  fairer,  broader  ways. 

Making  a burden  of  the  very  days, 

In  mad  regret  for  that  which  I had  not. 

And  then  one  came  unto  my  humble  door 
And  asked  to  enter.  “ Art  thou  love,”  I cried, 

“ Or  wealth  or  fame  ? Else  shalt  thou  he  denied.” 

She  answered,  Hay,  my  child  ; but  I am  more, 

“ Open  to  me,  I pray  ; make  me  thy  guest, 

And  thou  shalt  find,  although  no  gift  of  gold 
Or  fame  or  love  within  my  hand  I hold. 

That  with  my  coming  cometh  all  the  best 

“ That  thou  hast  longed  for.”  Fair,  tho’  grave  her  face, 

Soft  was  her  voice,  and  in  her  steadfast  eyes 
I saw  the  look  of  one  both  true  and  wise. 

My  heart  was  sore,  and  so,  with  tardy  grace 

I bade  her  enter.  How  transfigured 
Seemed  now  the  faithful  love  that  at  my  feet 


So  long  had  lain  unprized  I How  wide  and  sweet 
Shone  the  small  paths  wherein  I had  been  led  t 

Duty  grew  beautiful ; with  calm  content 
I saw  the  distant  wealth  of  land  and  sea. 

But  all  fair  things  seemed  given  unto  me 
The  hour  I clasped  the  hand  of  dear  Content. 

— Carlotta  Perry. 


SIBYL’S  HOUSEKEEPING. 

Yesterday  morning  cousin  Sibyl's  little  Will  came  run- 
ning over  with  the  message,  “ Mamma  says,  please  come- 
over  and  stay  with  her  all  day.”  “ Wasn’t  I glad  though,  for 
I always  feel  so  lonely  when  Charlie  is  away,  and  I always 
like  to  go  to  Sibyl’s. 

When  I got  there,  I found  Sibyl  in  her  pleasant  sitting- 
room,  a white  apron  on,  her  hair  smooth  and  shining,  and 
her  morning’s  work  all  done.  (I'll  own  to  you,  you  dear  old 
journd,  that  I felt  conscience-smitten  as  I thought  of  the 
way  I thrust  my  unwashed  sauce-pan  into  the  closet  and 
went  off  to  dress  for  my  visit.)  Well,  when  I go  to  Sibyl’s  I 
always  have  such  a good  time ; everything  is  so  cozy  and 
home-like  there,  though  her  furniture  is  not  as  nice  as  ours, 
but  there  is  such  an  air  of  perfect  order  there,  never  anything 
out  of  place.  Her  kitchen — O how  nice  it  is ! — neater  than 
somebody’s  sitting-room  that  I wot  of ; no  unwashed  dishes 
to  furnish  the  flies  with  a meal,  no  greasy  tables  or  unswept 
corners.  But  the  great  charm  of  th  at  house  is  Sybil  herself. 
I can  never  understand  her,  she  is  always  so  calm  and  self- 
possessed, — such  a perfect  lady  in  her  every-day  life,  if  she 
does  do  all  her  own  work.  She  never  gets  flurried  or  vexed 
as  I do  if  things  go  wrong,  just  takes  it  all  easy,  and  some 
way  they  seem  to  straighten  themselves  out.  Yesterday 
after  dinner  I got  my  crocheting,  and  she  her  sewing,  and  we 
had  seated  ourselves  for  a nice  talk,  and  I just  made  up  my 
mind  to  ask  her  all  about  it ; so  I said,  " Sibyl,  how  is  it  that 
you  never  worry  about  anything  ? ” 

She  looked  up  a little  surprised,  and  said, — 

“ How  do  you  know  I never  worry  'I  ” 

“ Well,”  said  I,  you  never  appear  to.  Everything  goes 
on  so  smoothly  with  you.  Now  about  your  dinner  to-day ; 
warm  as  it  was  in  that  kitchen,  you  came  in  to  dinner,  after 
doing  all  the  cooking  yourself,  looking  as  fresh  and  m at  and 
cool  as  if  you  had  just  come  out  of  the  parlor.  Now  I am 
sure  if  it  had  been  me,  I should  have  been  all  flurried  and 
heated  and  tired  and — cross,  perhaps,  I often  am,  I am  sorry 
to  say.  I cannot  understand  it,  Sibyl.” 

“ Well,  cousin,”  said  she  slowly,  “ perhaps  after  you  have 
kept  house  for  eight  years  you  will  get  over  that,  and  yet 
there  are  some  things  wffich  even  experience  will  never 
teach  us.  Now  perhaps  you  think  the  wheels  of  our  domestic 
life  run  very  smoothly,  so  they  do,  but  they  have  not 
always.  When  I think  of  our  first  two  years  of  housekeeping, 

I tremble  to  think  how  near  I came  to  losing  Harry’s  love  by 
my  fretfulness  and  complaining  about  little  things  which  I 
should  have  kept  to  myself ; for.  my  dear,  it  is  one  thing  to 
win  a man’s  love,  and  another  to  keep  if.  And  the  danger 
lay  in  placing  my  work  first,  and  Harry’s  comfort  second.” 

" 0 Sibyl,”  I said,  “ you  don  'nt  know  how  my  conscience 
has  troubled  me  all  day.  Now  I’ll  just  tell  you.  You  met 
Harry  at  the  door  at  dinner-time,  and  you  looked  and  acted 
for  all  the  world  as  if  you  had  nothing  to  do  hut  attend  to 
him.  You  did  not  fly  around  and  hurry  things  on  the  table, 
or  push  Will  out  of  the  way,  or  scold  Harry  for  coming 
before  dinner  was  ready.  Now  this  morning  Charlie  was  so 
anxious  to  go  away  early,  and  so  I hurried  to  get  his  break- 
fast ready,  and  it  did  seem  as  though  everything  was  in  the 
way,  and  I could  find  nothing  I wanted,  and — ” 

“ Did  you  plan  your  breakfast  over  night  ?” 

" Why,  no,”  I said.  “ I never  do  that.  Perhaps  if  I had, 

I should  not  have  become  so  nervous  and  worried  for  fear 
I should  be  late.  Well,  by  the  time  the  meal  was  ready,  I 
was  as  cross  as  a bear,  I know,  and  poor  Charlie  seemed  to 
feel  the  effects  of  my  ill-temper,  for  he  scarcely  ate  a mouth- 
ful. After  he  was  gone,  and  I had  leisure  to  think  it  over,  I 
felt  sorry  enough.” 

“ Now,  dear,”  said  Sibyl  in  her  soft,  gentle  way,  “ you  will 
surely  ruin  your  own  and  Charlie’s  happiness  if  this  is  to  con 
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tinne.  Now,  I will  give  you  a bit  of  my  experience.  When 
we  first  set  up  housekeeping,  1 gradually  formed  the  habit 
of  fretting  over  the  many  little  vexations  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  housekeepers,  and  also  of  carrying  these  little  grievances 
to  poor  Harry  when  he  came  home.  Want  of  system  in  my 
work  caused  me  to  have  so  many  things  to  do  at  once,  and 
that  once  usually  happened  to  be  just  at  dinner-time. 
Harry  would  come  home  to  find  me  with  uncombed  hair,  a 
pair  of  old  slippers  on  my  feet,  and  a very  red  face,  flying  in 
and  out  from  kitchen  to  dining-room,  back  and  forth,  entirely 
too  bu-y  to  meet  him  with  a kiss  of  welcome.  Then,  when 
we  sat  down  at  the  table,  instead  of  a pleasant,  cheery  talk,  I 
was  too  jaded  and  worried  to  eat,  or  to  join  in  conversation, 
except  to  fret  about  my  tired  feelings,  and  how  very  much 
work  there  was  for  only  two  people.  And  very  soon  I began 
to  see  the  gloomy  shade  on  his  face  as  he  came  in  the  door, 
and  my  common  sense  taught  me  that  I was  the  cause. 
Why,  I do  believe  if  I had  pursued  that  course  much  longer, 
I should  have  lost  the  respect  and  love  of  one  of  the  best  and 
noblest  husbands  this  world  contains.” 

'•  Well,  Sibyl,  do  tell  how  you  remedied  it.” 

“ In  the  first  place,”  said  she,  “ I did  some  planning  be- 
forehand. Each  afternoon,  when  I had  leisure  for  thought, 
1 decided  what  should  be  the  next  day’s  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  tea ; then  if  we  had  not  the  necessary  articles,  there  was 
time  enough  to  purchase  them.  Then  1 determined  to  avoid 
the  habit,  which  most  women  have,  of  crowding  three  days’- 
work  into  one,  in  order  to  have  ‘ a day  to  myself.’  I divided 
it  up  as  evenly  as  I could,  and  by  this  means  I seldom  be- 
came so  overburdened  and  tired  as  to  lose  command  of  my- 
self. System,  cousin,  system  is  everything  in  housework. 
Then,  too,  there  is  a great  deal  in  trying  to  ‘ keep  sweet,’  no 
matter  what  happens.  You  smile,  as  much  as  to  say,  < It’s 
very  easy  to  say  that,  when  we  are  sitting  here  so  tranquilly, 
but  when  the  milk  boils  over  on  your  clean  stove,  or  the 
marketing  fails  to  come  home,  or  some  vexatious  thing 
happens,  it’s  much  easier  to  preach  than  to  practice ; but  I 
tell  you,  dear,  it  won’t  hurt  you  to  try  it ; try  persistently  ; 
if  you  fail  once  or  twice,  resolve  the  more  firmly  to  keep 
sweet  next  time ; and  you  will  find  in  time  that  it  has  be- 
come a habit  with  you  to  be  pleasant  and  cheerful,  and  a 
good  habit  it  is,  too.  To  be  sure,  1 am  not  always  unruflSed — 
sometimes  my  vexations  get  the  victory,  and  the  hasty,  im' 
patient  word  comes  ; but  I know  where  to  look  for  hqlp, — 

• God’s  grace  and  our  own  earnest  endeavors  can  do  marvelous 
things  for  us." — A Leaf  from  Somebody's  Journal. 


SELECTED. 


Human  Life. 

After  a while — a busy  brain 
Will  rest  from  all  its  cares  and  pain. 


■After  a while — earth’s  rush  will  cease, 
■And  a wearied  heart  find  sweet  release. 


delicacies  and  peculiarities  unfold  all  their  beauty  and  capti- 
vation in  the  spirit  of  intellectual  rivalry ; and  the  men  lose 
their  pedantic,  rude,  declamatory,  and  sullen  manner.  The 
coin  of  the  understanding  and  the  heart  changes  continually. 
The  asperities  are  rubbed  off,  the  better  materials  are  polish^ 
and  brightened,  and  their  richness,  like  that  of  gold,  is 
wrought  into  finer  workmanship  by  the  fingers  of  women 
than  it  ever  could  be  by  those  of  men. 

A Consistent  Christian. — Something  over  twenty  years 
ago  the  'Resent  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Minnesota  went  to 
Chicago,  and  built  a church  on  Wabash  avenue,  near  the 
business  centre  of  the  city.  In  those  days  there  were  no 
street  cars,  and  it  happened  that  the  reverend  gentleman  took 
up  his  residence  in  West  Chicago,  convenient  to  an  omnibus 
line.  It  frequently  occurred  that  the  omnibus  would  be 
crowded,  and  many  obliged  to  take  “deck  passage.”  The 
writer  was  riding  on  the  seat  with  the  driver  one  Saturday 
night,  when  the  conversation  turned  upon  Sunday  labor  and 
the  consistency  of  professed  Christians — the  driver  thinking 
it  rather  hard  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  labor  on  Sunday, 
while  others  could  take  their  rest.  It  appeared  from  his 
conversation  that  his  faith  in  Christianity  was  rather  weak, 
but  turning  to  me  he  said  with  considerable  emphasis : 
“ There  is  one  clergyman  whom  I respect,  and  believe  to  be  a 
consistent  Christian.”  Being  a little  curious  to  know  who  the 
clergyman  was,  and  upon  what  evidence  he  had  based  his 
opinion,  I asked  him  for  an  explanation.  “ Well,”  he  said, 

“ there  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whipple  who  built  the  church  down 
town  ; he  has  a free  pass  over  this  line,  but  walks  down  and 
back  on  Sundays^  rather  than  compromise  his  Christianity  ; 
that  proves  to  me  that  he  is  a consistent  Christian.”  It 
sometimes  occurs  that  a clergyman’s  most  eloquent  sermon 
is  being  preached  when  he  least  expects  it. 


No  Tobacco  at  West  Point. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Lincoln,  has  prohibited  the  use 
of  tobacco  by  the  cadets  at  West  Point.  This  is  a splendid 
triumph  for  the  temperance  cause,  indicating  as  it  does  most 
emphatically  the  damaging  influence  of  this  baleful  drug 
upon  its  victims.  Young  men  who  are  being  trained,  men- 
tally and  physically,  for  positions  of  responsibility,  are  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  the  weed.  Why  not  ask  all  the  young  men 
in  the  country,  upon  whose  physical  and  mental  strength  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  nation  depends,  to  abandon  the  use 
of  this  venomous,  debilitating,  debasing  poison  ? Not  long 
ago  an  army  medical  officer  published  a series  of  facts  from 
which  it  appeared  that  neaily  all  the  graduates  of  our  military 
schools  came  back  with  their  constitutions  contaminated  with 
vile  diseases,  the  penalty  of  licentiousness,  within  one  year 
of  their  graduation.  We  feel  safe  in  predicting  that  the 
discontinuance  of  the  use  of  tobacco  among  the  students 
whjle  in  college  will  go  a long  way  toward  diminishing  the 
amount  of  vice  and  its  terrible  consequences  after  they  leave 
the  restraints  of  their  school  life,  and  come  in  contact  with 
contaminating  influences. 


After  a while — a vanished  face. 

An  empty  seat,  a vacant  place. 

After  a while—  a man  forgot, 

A crumbled  heaithstone,  unknown  spot 


Lazt  Boys. — A lazy  boy  makes  a lazy  man,  just  as  sure  as 
a crooked  sapling  makes  a orook-ed  tree.  Whoever  saw  a boy 
. grow  up  in  idleness  that  did  not  make  a shiftless  vagabond 
when  he  became  a man,  unless  he  had  a fortune  left  him  to 
keep  up  appearances  ? The  -great  mass  of  thieves,  criminals 
and  paupers  have  come  to  w-hat  they  are  by  being  brought  ap 
in  idleness.  Those  w-bo  constitute  the  business  part  of  the 
community — those  who  make  our  great  and  useful  men — 
were  taught  in  their  boyhood  to  be  industrious. 

Min  and  Wokin. — What  is  it  that  makes  all  those  men 
who  associate  habitually  with  women  superior  to  those  who 
io  not?  What  makes  that  woman  who  is  accustomed  to 
Stand  at  ease  in  the  society  of  men  superior  to  her  sex  in 
lenecal  ? Surely  because  they  are  in  the  habit  of  free,  grace- 
fkl.  continued  conversation  with  the  other  sex.  Women  in 
Jus  way  lose  their  frivolity,  their  iaculties  awaken,  and  their 


Home. 

Burdette,  in  his  lecture  on  “ Home,”  says ; “ Homs  is  more 
to  a woman  than  to  a man.  It  is  her  temple.  She  is  its 
goddess,  its  priestess — but  oftener  its  janitor.  A man  doesn’t 
look  so  longingly  back  at  the  old  home,  though  it  never  cost 
him  a cent,  bought  all  his  clothes  and  sent  him  k>  college.  A 
man  likes  his  home,  when  he  gets  acquainted  in  it,  because 
there  his  stupidity  passes  for  the  profoundest  wisdom.  His 
jokes  are  all  laughed  at  (though  it  needs  a glossary  to  get  at 
their  meaning)  if  he  only  indicates  the  laughing  place. 
When  a man  dies  he  is  wept  for  at  home,  but  the  cold  world 
moves  right  along  as  if  nothing  had  happened  ; fond  lovers 
come  to  his  graveyard  even ; wear  his  tombstone  smooth 
sitting  on  it,  contract  bad  poetry  and  worse  rheumatism  and 
burden  the  air  with  labial  confectionery.  I’ve  heard  that 
there  were  skeletons  in  many  homes  They  never  get  thera 
unless  they  are  brought.  Secrets  in  the  family  are  bad  things. 
There  is  one,  though,  that’s  all  right,  and  that  is  a handsome 
Christmas  present  for  the  husband,  for  the  bill  is  sure  to  ba 
sent  to  him  four  days  before  Christmas,  so  that  everything  is 
made  lovely  and  harmonious.” 
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An  American  echool  teacher  states  a girl  of  15  in  his 
school  in  response  to  a call  for  four  lines  of  original  poetry- 
produced  the  following : 

“ Lives  of  poets  all  remind  us, 

We  can  make  our  songs  sublime, 

And  departing  leave  behind  us, 

Pieces  that  at  least  will  rhyme.” 


Good  Enough  for  Home. 

“ Why  do  you  put  on  that  forlorn  old  dress  ?”  asked  Emily 
-Manners  of  her  cousin  Lydia,  one  morning  after  she  had  spent 
the  night  at  Lydia’s  house. 

The  dress  in  question  was  a spotted,  faded,  old  silk,  which 
only  looked  the  more  forlorn  for  its  once  fashionable  trim- 
mings, now  crumpled  and  frayed. 

“ Oh,  anything  is  good  enough  for  home  1”  said  Lydia, 
hastily  pinning  on  a soiled  collar,  and,  twisting  up  her  hair 
in  a ragged  knot,  she  went  down  to  breakfast. 

“ ITour  hair  is  coming  down,”  said  Emily. 

“ Oh,  never  mind ; it’s  good  enough  for  home,”  said 
Lydia,  carelessly.  Lydia  had  been  visiting  at  Emil-y’s  home, 
:ind  had  always  appeared  in  the  prettiest  of  morning  dresses, 
;ind  with  neat  hair  and  dainty  collars  and  cuffs  ; but  now  that 
hbe  was  back  again  among  her  brothers  and  sisters,  and  with 
her  parents,  she  seemed  to  think  anything  would  answer,  and 
went  about  untidy  and  rough  in  soiled  finery.  At  her  uncle’s 
she  had  been  pleasant  and  polite,  and  had  won  golden 
opinions  from  all ; but  with  her  own  family  her  manners 
were  as  careless  as  her  dress ; and  she  seemed  to  think  that 
courtesy  and  kindness  were  too  expensive  for  home  wear,  and 
that  anything  was  good  enough  for  home. 

There  are  too  many  people  who,  like  Lydia,  seem  to  think 
that  anything  will  do  for  home.  Young  men  who  are  polite 
and  pleasant  in  outside  society  are  sometimes  rude  to  their 
mothers  and  sisters ; and  girls  who  among  strangers  are  all 
gaiety  and  animation,  never  make  any  exertion  to  please  their 
own  family. 

It  is  a wretched  way  to  turn  always  the  smoothest  side 
to  the  world,  and  the  roughest  and  coarsest  to  one’s  nearest 
and  dearest  friends. 


Who  Is  a Gentleman  9 

A gentleman  is  a person  not  merely  acquainted  with 
certain  terms  and  etiquette  of  life,  easy  and  self-possessed 
in  society,  able  to  speak  and  act  and  move  in  the  world 
without  awkwardness,  and  free  from  habits  which  are  vulgar 
and  in  bad  taste.  A gentleman  is  something  beyond  this ; 
t bat  which  lies  at  the  root  of  every  Christian  virtue.  It  is  the 
thoughtful  desire  of  doing  in  every  instance  what  others 
>hould  do  unto  him.  He  is  constantly  thinking,  not  indeed 
how  he  may  give  pleasures  to  others  for  the  mere  sense  of 
i>leasing,  but  how  he  may  avoid  hurting  their  feelings.  When 
iie  is^  in  society  he  scrupulously  ascertains  the  position  and 
I elations  of  every  one  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  that  he 
may  give  to  each  his  due  honor,  his  proper  position.  He 
^tudies  how  he  may  avoid  touching  in  conversation  on  any 
subject  which  may  needlessly  hurt  their  feelings — how  he 
may  abstain  from  allusions  which  may  call  up  a disagreeable 
or  offensive  association.  A gentleman  never  alludes  to, 
never  even  appears  conscious  of  any  defect,  bodily  deformity, 
inferiority  of  talent,  of  rank,  of  reputation  in  tha  person  in 
whose  society  he  is  placed.  He  never  assumes  any  superior- 
ly to  himself — never  ridicules,  never  sneers,  never  makes  a 
liisplay  of  his  own  power,  or  rank,  or  advantages — such  as  is 
implied  in  habits  or  tricks,  or  inclinations,  which  may  be 
uffensive  to  others. 


Cheap  Teachers. 

In  a recent  lecture,  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  speaking  of 
the  prevalence  of  emyloying  persons  as  teachers,  who  are 
only  making  that  profession  a stepping-stone  to  something 
elee,  forcibly  says : — 

“ What  if  an  untaught  sailor,  at  the  end  of  a voyage  should 
say  ; < I cannot  get  another  berth  for  six  months,  and  I think 
1 will  practice  medicine.’  You  would  n’t  put  a dog  in  bis 
bands,  unless  it  was  for  execution.  What  if  a man  should 
say,  <I  hope  for  an  ofiBce,  and  1 will  practice  law  until  I get 
one.’  He  never  studied  it,  and  is  n’t  going  to  study  it,  but 


he  is  going  to  practice  it.  Who  would  put  a piece  of  prop- 
erty or  anything  he  had  an  interest  in, — who  would  put  his. 
business  in  the  hands  of  a man  that  had  not  studied  the  law 
a good  many  years  and  gathered  experience  and  accumu- 
lated the  wisdom  which  comes  from  study  and  experience? 

“ You  demand  these  for  property,  for  the  body ; you  de- 
mand experience  in  all  these  things,  but  for  your  children 
anything,  only  so  it  is  cheap  I < It  a man  will  teach  for  $25  a 
month  and  found,  ho  is  the  man  for  us,  unless  there  is  a fel- 
low who  will  teach  for  $20.’  So  you  foist  off  upon  the  chil- 
dren the  poorest  and  the  meanest  and  most  miserable  teach- 
ers. But  this  must  be  changed ; men  must  cultivate  this  pro- 
fession ; a man  must  go  into  it  as  he  goes  into  the  ministry, 
or  into  the  law — for  his  life  work.  Of  all  parsimony,  there 
is  none  like  that  of  cheap  schools.” 

Literajy  Wares. 

The  late  James  T.  Fields,  while  an  active  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Ticknor  & Fields,  was  waited  upon  by  a young  sugar 
merchant  who  had  poetic  aspirations.  The  mercantile  man 
complained  that  his  manuscript  poems  had  been  rejected  by 
the  firm,  and  he  wanted  to  know  the  reason  why,  inasmuch 
as  all  of  his  friends  had  heard  the  verses  read,  and  unani- 
mously declared  them  to  be  an  accession  to  American  litera- 
ture. 

“ Our  reader  decides  that,”  said  Mr.  Fields,  in  his  blandest 
tones. 

“ Then  I would  like  to  see  the  reader.” 

Always  the  personification  of  amiability  himself  the 
publisher  took  the  merchant  up  stairs  to  the  reader.  That 
mighty  personage  sat  at  a desk  heaped  high  with  manu- 
scripts ; he  carefully  read  a few  pages  of  each  package,  then 
dropped  it  into  a package  at  his  side.  Occasionally  he  be- 
came more  than  ordinarily  interested  ; in  that  case  he  placed 
the  package  inside  bis  desk. 

“ Why,  he  goes  through  ’em  just  as  I sample  sugar  I”  ex- 
claimed the  would-be  poet,  in  amazement. 

“ That’s  because  he’s  familiar  with  literary  wares  as  you- 
are  with  sugars.”  rejoined  Mr.  Fields. 

“ I am  satisfied,’  said  the  merchant  y “ let  us  go.” 

They  went,  and  the  disappointed  bard  gave  up  verse- 
making,  but  he  made  a large  fortune  in  sugar. 


Wearing  the  Beard. 

This  fashicm  of  the  apostles,  now  almost  universally 
restored  among  men,  saj  s the  Daily  Advertiser,  was  regarded 
with  deep  detestation  by  one  of  the  merchant  princes  of  - 
Boston,  whose  name  for  three  generations  has  been  held  in 
high  honor.  He  had  once  made  an  appointment  with  a 
young  artist,  being  himself  confined  to  his  house  by  infirmity 
of  increasing  years.  When  the  artist  appeared,  his  handsome 
face  decorated  then,  as  now,  by  a full  beard,  the  gentleman 
gazed  upon  him  with  amazement  for  a moment,  and  then, 
forgetting  his  business  and  his  infirmity,  and  with  exceeding 
warmth  of  manner,  ordered  the  young  man  out  of  his 
presence. 

In  1850  a young  man,  who  had  contracted  with  a highly- 
respectable  Pine  Street  (New  York)  merchant  for  twelve 
months’  service,  was  seized  with  a desire  to  let  the  hair 
grow  on  his  upper  lip.  His  employer  treated  it  as  a breach 
of  contract,  insisting  that  it  would  be  a great  damage  to  his 
trade  for  a clerk  “ to  exhibit  su';h  a heathenish  face.” 

This  was  the  common  feeling  in  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  like  institutions.  But  it  was  especially  fervent 
and  intolerant  in  the  church.  One  of  the  members  of  Rev. 

Dr.  Bethune’s  church,  in  Brooklyn,  having  met  with  an  ac-  -• 
cident  which  interrupted  his  usual  habit  of  shaving  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  found  so  little  discomfort  from  the  growth  of 
that  time  that  he  decided  to  give  it  further  trial.  When  he 
appeared  at  church  there  was  commotion  among  the  good 
people,  men  and  women.  Several  of  them  waited  upon  the 
doctor,  after  the  service,  to  enlist  him  against  this  daring 
innovation.  To  their  astonishment  he  had  already  gone  ,,,, 
over  to  the  enemy,  and  quoted  Scriptures  and  the  church- 
fathers  in  support  of  the  heresy.  “But  imagine,”  said  one 
old  lady,  “a  Chalmers  or  a Newton  with  such  an  unsightly 
growth  I”  The  doctor  gently  answered,  “ When  you  come  to 
example,  my  dear  woman,  imagine  St.  Paul  or  our  Saviour 
without  it,  if  you  can  1” 
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Vox  Popvili. 

What  do  you  think  the  world  would  say, 

If  some  one  should  hit  on  a plan  some  day 
To  make  the  political  atmosphere  pure  ? 

“ This  fellow  was  bom  to  die  young,  I’m  sure,” 

That’s  what  the  world  would  say. 

How  do  you  fancy  the  world  would  view 
A statesman,  honest,  good  and  true. 

Who  should  advocate  measures  he  thought  were  best  ? 

“ He’s  striving  to  feather  his  own  little  nest," 

Thus  would  the  world  construe. 

Imagine,  I pray,  what  the  world  would  think 
Should  some  kind  millionaire  just  on  the  brink 
Of  the  grave,  in  supporting  the  poor  spend  his  wealth  ? 

» He’d  never  do  that  if  he  had  good  health,’’ 

That’s  what  the  world  would  think. 

It’s  awfully  sad,  but  it’s  awfully  true. 

They’ll  jeer  you,  no  matter  how  well  you  do  ; 

If  a fellow,  inspired,  writes  poems  divine. 

Some  editor’s  certain  his  work  to  decline. 

This  world  should  be  made  anew  I 

— The  Judge. 


Victor  Hugo’s  Profbssiob  op  Faith. — “What  is  it  to  die, 
if  it  is  not  to  live  forever?  Those  millions  of  worlds 
above  which  call  us  by  their  radiant  symphony,  bear  me  wit- 
ness. And  beyond  those  millions  of  worlds,  what  is  there  ? 
The  infinite,  always  the  infinite.  If  I pronounce  the  name 
of  God,  I bring  a smile  to  the  lips  of  some  of  you  who  do  not 
believe  in  God.  Why  do  they  not  believe  in  God  ? Because 
they  believe  only  in  the  vital  forces  of  nature.  But  what  is 
nature  ? Without  God  ’tis  but  a grain  of  sand.  This  is  like 
looking  at  the  small  side  of  things  because  the  great  side 
daazles  us  too  much.  But  I believe  in  the  great  side. 
What  is  the  earth  ? A cradle  and  a tomb ! And  even  as  the 
cradle  had  its  beginnings  so  the  tomb  has  its  dawning  for 
fce  dead  ; it  is  a door  closed  indeed  to  the  world,  but  opening 
upon  the  worlds  of  which  we  may  now  obtain  only  a far  dis- 
tant glimpse.  Messieurs,  believe  if  you  will  that  I shall  be 
buried  to-morrow  or  in  ten  years  to  come — I feel  within  me 
the  assurance  that  the  tomb  will  not  hold  me  prisoner ; — I 
feel  that  your  six  feet  of  earth  will  not  be  able  to  make  night 
where  I am  lying ; your  earth  worms  may  devour  all  that  is 
perishable  in  my  frame,  but  that  something  which  is  the 
life  of  my  brain — the  life  of  my  eyes — the  life  of  my  ears,  my 
forehead  and  my  lips,  can  be  destroyed  by  no  power  on  earth.” 


A Practical  Joke  add  What  Came  op  it. — A Burlington 
man  recently  wedded  a young  wife.  The  lady  became  en- 
thused over  Will  Carleton’s  poem  on  the  elopement  of  a 
handsome  young  woman  witn  a handsomer  man,  and  deter- 
mined to  try  the  same  thing  herself.  She  wrote  a neat  little 
note,  stating  that  she  had  left  home  with  a gentleman  whom 
she  had  dearly  loved  before  she  had  met  her  husband,  and 
that  he  need  not  trouble  himself  to  look  for  them.  Then  she 
called  in  her  younger  brother  and  went  calling  with  him, 
arranging  to  return,  and  hide  where  she  could  witness  her 
liege  lord’s  dismay  when  he  came  to  read  of  her  flight.  She, 
from  her  place  of  concealment  saw  him  enter,  saw  him  look 
all  around  in  surprise  at  her  absence,  and  finally  saw  him 
discover  the  note.  He  opened  and  read  it,  while  her  heart 
beat  high  with  excitement  in  anticipation  of  the  breaking 
out  she  expected  to  hear. 

The  poor  fellow  finished  the  cruel  missive,  tore  it  up  and 
threw  the  fragments  on  the  floor  and  then  without  a mo- 
ment’s warning  drew  a revolver  and  fired  point  blank  at  his 
breast,  and  fell  without  a sign  of  life  to  the  carpet.  With  a 
terrified  scream  the  woman  was  at  her  husband’s  side  in  a 
moment,  lifting  his  head,  rolling  him,  shaking  him,  turning 
him,  and  hunting  for  blood,  all  the  time  shrieking  to  her 
William  to  speak  to  her,  to  forgive  her,  to  only  look  at  her. 
William  lay  motionless,  however,  and  the  neighborhood, 
aroused  by  the  shot  and  screams,  came  flocking  in  to  learn 
of  the  excitement,  when  suddenly,  when  a score  or  more  had 
gathered,  the  dead  leaped  up  from  the  floor  as  well  as  ever, 
at  which  the  wife  fainted  away.  She  soon  revived,  however. 


and  then  it  all  came  out  that  the  younger  brother,  being  in 
sympathy  with  William,  had  let  him  into  the  scheme,  and  he 
had  chosen  that  mode  of  punishing  Lis  joking  wife.  She 
jokes  no  more,  but  her  husband  has  compromised  on  a pony 
phaeton  to  keep  peace  in  the  family. 


A Telegraph  Story, 

Mr.  W.  S.  Johnson,  the  author  of  “ Telegraph  Tales,”  is 
responsible  for  the  following  story : 

“ In  the  winter  of  1870-71,  one  of  the  operators  in  the 
Western  Union  office  at  Boston  had  an  epileptic  fit.  His 
medical  attendant  spoke  to  him,  chafed  him,  and  made  every 
effort  to  arouse  him,  but  in  vain.  Subsequently  one  of  his 
fellow-operators  drew  a chair  up  to  the  bed,  and  took  the 
patient’s  hand  in  his.  As  he  did  so,  he  noticed  a feeble  press- 
ure by  the  fingers,  which  pressure  presently  resolved  itself  into 
dots  and  dashes,  faintly  communicating  to  the  tactile  sense 
the  words,  ‘ W-h-a-t  d-o-c-t-o-r  s-a-y  a-b-o-u-t  m-e  ?’  Asked 
whether  he  could  hear  what  was  said  to  him,  the  patient 
signified  assent  by  a slight  motion  with  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  and  the  result  was  that  his  fellow-  operator  got  from 
the  patient  enough  dots  and  dashes  to  describe  his  feelings  to 
the  physician,  who  was  thus  enabled  to  apply  the  necessary 
remedies.  It  is  certain  that  no  other  method  of  communica- 
tion was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  since  the  sufferer 
from  epilepsy,  although  he  could  hear,  could  neither  speak 
nor  move  any  of  his  muscles,  except  those  situated  in  the 
digital  extremities,  and  those  only  with  the  faintest  requisite 
in  electric  communicaton.” 


To  the  Sayers  of  Words. 

Each  man  to  himself,  and  each  woman  to  herself,  is  the  word 
of  the  past  and  present,  and  the  word  of  mortality, 

No  one  can  acquire  for  another — not  one  1 

Not  one  can  grow  for  another — not  one  I 

The  song  is  to  the  singer,  and  comes  back  most  to  him. 

The  teaching  is  to  the  teacher  and  comes  back  most  to  him, 
The  murder  is  to  the  murderer,  and  comes  back  most  to  him, 
The  theft  is  to  the  thief,  and  comes  back  most  to  him. 

The  love  is  to  the  lover,  and  comes  back  most  to  him. 

The  gift  is  to  the  giver,  and  comes  back  most  to  him — it 
cannot  fail. 

The  oration  is  to  the  orator,  and  the  acting  is  to  the  actor 
and  actress,  not  to  the  audience. 

And  no  man  understands  any  greatness  or  goodness  but  his 
own  or  the  indication  of  his  own. 

I swear  the  earth  shall  surely  be  complete  to  him  or  her  who 
shall  be  complete  ! 

I swear  the  earth  remains  broken  and  jagged  only  to  him  or 
her  who  remains  broken  and  jagged. — [ fFal(  Whitman. 


A Jjegeud. 

There  was  a dispute  among  three  maidens  as  to  which 
had  the  most  beautiful  hand.  One  sat  by  a stream,  and 
dipped  her  hand  into  the  water,  and  held  it  up ; another 
plucked  strawberries  until  the  ends  of  her  fingers  were  pink  ; 
and  another  gathered  violets  until  her  hands  were  fragrant. 
An  old  haggard  woman  passing  by  asked,  “ Who  will  give  me 
a gift ; for  I am  poor  ?”  All  three  denied  her  ; but  another 
who  sat  near,  unwashed  in  the  stream,  unstained  with  fruit, 
unadorned  with  flowers,  gave  her  a little  gift,  and  satisfied  the 
poor  woman.  And  then  she  asked  them  what  was  the  dispute, 
and  they  told  her,  and  lifted  up  before  her  their  beautiful 
hands.  “Beautiful  indeed,”  said  she  when  she  saw  them. 
But,  when  they  asked  her  which  of  them  was  the,  most 
beautiful,  she  said,  “ It  is  not  the  hand  that  is  washed  clean 
in  the  brook,  it  is  not  the  hand  that  is  tipped  with  red,  it  is 
not  the  hand  that  is  garlanded  with  fragrant  flowers,  but  it  is 
the  hand  »hat  gives  to  the  poor  which  is  the  most  beautiful.” 
As  she  ■ said  these  words  her  wrinkles  fled,  her  staff  was 
thrown  away  and  she  stood  before  them  an  angel  from 
Heaven  with  authority  to  decide  the  question  in  dispute. 

There  is  seldom  a line  ol  glory  written  upon  the  earth’s 
face  but  a line  of  suffering  runs  parallel  with  it;  and  they 
that  read  the  lustr>us  syllables  of  the  one,  and  stop  not  to 
decipher  the  spotted  and  worn  inscription  of  the  other,  get 
the  lesser  half  of  the  lesson  earth  has  to  give. — Miss  Mulock. 
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Family  Circle.  As  will  be  seen,  certain  alterations  have 
been  made  to  its  improvement.  Additional  mechanical  facili- 
ties have  been  obtained,  and  the  services  of  a larger  and 
more  efficient  staff  of  contributors  have  been  secured.  Our 
magazine’s  tone  of  liberal  morality  will  ever  he  sustained, 
while  stories  of  lively  incident,  and  selections  of  interest  and 
value  for  every  department  as  well  as  its  new  features,  will 
be  promotive  of  its  object — to  supply  the  household  with  a 
superior  quality  of  mental  food,  serve  the  young  with  lively^ 
pure  reading,  thus  preventing  their  desire  for  demoralizing 
literature,  and  in  every  way  to  interest,  to  instruct,  and  to 
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postage  stamps,  when  paper  money  is  not  at  hand. 

To  anyone  renewing  his  or  her  subscription  and  sending 
another,  with  $1.00,  we  will  send  (free  of  postage)  “ Gems  of 
Fancy  Cookery,”  containing  many  of  the  choicest  recipes 
heretofore  published. 

LIVK  AGENTS  WANTED  EVERYWHEEE, 

To  whom  an  unusually  large  commissiom  will  be  given  in 
cash.  Send  for  terms  to  agents.  We  also  want  agents  to 
sell  “Gems  of  Fancy  Cookery.”  Canvassing  can  be  done 
for  both  at  the  same  time,  thus  naturally  increasing  the 
profits  with  little  additional  labor,  and  no  one  with  moderate 
ability  need  be  without  profitable  employment  while  they 
have  this  excellent  opportunity  tor  earning  money. 

Although  The  Fajiily  Circle  has  undergone  changes  for 
the  better  by  great  additional  expense,  and  this  number 
initiates  a new  and  progressive  era  in  its  annals,  yet  it  re- 
mains the 

CHEAPEST  magazine 

in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  The  magazine’s  value  should 
not  be  depreciated  because  of  its  cheapness,  but  with  unbiased 
Judgment  its  susefulness  estimated, (and  onr  subscribers  should 
SEND  us  friends’  NAMES 

accordingly.  Any  who  have  subscribed  will  recommend 
it,  and  with  but  little  exertion  can  send  us  along  new  sub- 
scribers. 

A LIBERAL  OFFER. 

To  every  old  subscriber  sending  us  new  names  we  will 
allow  a rebate  in  the  subscription  price  of  ten  cents  on  each, 
and  on  five  names  and  over  a rebate  of  fifteen  cents  on  each. 

Under  the  head  “ Kesponses  to  Readers,”  we  propose 
hereafter  to  reply  to  all  questions  our  readers  desire  to  ask  us, 
whether  legal,  medical  or  metaphysical.  Our  resources  for 
this  purpose  are  almost  unlimited. 

The  February  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Musioal  Jow- 
nal  is  an  exceedingly  good  number  of  an  exceedingly  good 
magazine.  It  is  ably  edited,  and  deserves  the  attention  of 
all  lovers  of  music. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


The  First  Sign  of  Consumption. 

It  is  not  as  extensively  known  as  it  ought  to  be  that,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  consumption  begins  with  a slight 
cough  in  the  morning  after  getting  up.  After  a while  it  is  per- 
ceived at  night  on  going  to  bed ; next,  there  is  an  occasional 
“coughing  spell  ” some  time  during  the  night;  by  this  time 
there  is  a difficulty  of  breathing  on  any  slightly  unusual 
exercise,  or  in  ascending  a hill. 

Even  before  this,  persons  begin  to  feel  weak,  while  there 
is  an  almost  imperceptible  thinning  in  flesh,  and  a gradual 
diminution  in  weight — harassing  cough,  loose  bowels,  diffi- 
cult breathing,  swollen  extremities,  daily  fever,  and  a miser- 
able death!  Miserable,  because  it  is  tedious,  painful  and 
inevitable.  How  much  it  is  to  be  wished  that  the  symptoms 
of  this  hateful  disease  were  more  generally  studied  and  under- 
stood, that  it  might  be  detected  in  its  first  insidious  approach- 
es, and  application  be  made  at  once  for  its  arrest  and  total 
eradication ; for  certain  it  is  that,  in  very  many  instances,  it 
could  be  accomplished. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  cough  is  not  an  invariable 
attendant  of  consumption  of  the  lunge,  inasmuch  as  persons 
have  died,  and  on  examination  a large  portion  of  the  lungs 
were  found  to  have  decayed  away,  and  yet  these  same  persons 
were  never  noticed  to  have  had  a cough,  or  observed  it  them- 
selves, until  within  a few  days  of  death.  But  such  instances 
are  rare,  and  a habitual  cough  on  getting  up,  and  on  going  to 
bed,  may  be  safely  set  down  as  indicating  consumption  be- 
gun. Cough,  as  just  stated,  is  originally  a curative  process, 
the  means  which  nature  uses  to  rid  the  body  of  that  which 
ofiends,  of  that  which  is  foreign  to  the  system  and  ought  to 
be  out  of  it ; hence  the  folly  of  using  medicines  to  keep  down 
the  cough,  as  all  cough  remedies  sold  in  the  shops  merely 
do,  without  taking  means  at  the  same  time  for  removing  that 
state  of  things  which  makes  cough  necessary. — HalVs  Jour- 
nal of  Health. 


Moist  Air  Wanted. 

The  great  defect  in  our  atmosphere  is  excessive  dryness 
The  dew  point  of  England  is  fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  higher 
than  of  New  England.  The  results  are  seen  in  the  contrast 
between  the  plump  body  and  smooth  skin  of  the  Englishman 
and  the  lean,  juiceless  body,  and  dry,  cracked  skin  of  the 
Yankee.  It  is  also  shown  in  the  well-known  difference  in  the 
infiuence  of  house  heat  upon  furniture.  Our  chairs,  tables, 
sofas,  and  woodwork  warp  and  shrink,  while  nothing  of  the 
sort  occurs  in  England. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  bronchitis 
and  consumption  are  almost  unknown.  In  great  part  this 
immunity  is  attributed  to  the  remarkable  humidity  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  dew  point  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  very  high. 

As  we  cannot  change  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  country,  we  must  limit  our  practical  efforts 
to  the  air  of  our  houses.  If  we  use  a stove,  its  entire  upper 
surface  may  be  made  a reservoir  for  water.  Ornamental 
work  of  but  little  cost  may  be  used  to  conceal  it.  The  fur- 
nace may  be  made  to  send  up,  with  its  heat,  many  gallons  of 
water  daily,  in  the  form  of  vapor. — Dio  Lewis  in  Golden  Rule. 


House-Plants  and  Health. 

A correspondent  asks : Are  houseplants  unhealthy  for 

persons  with  weak  lungs?  We  think  not.  We  have  been 
asked  this  question  so  often  that  we  have  come  to  think  that 
there  is  a wide-spread  superstition  respecting  the  relation  of 
house-plants  to  health.  This  notion  is  certainly  based  *a 
something  other  than  scientific  grounds.  Plants  and  animals 
sustain  a healthful  relation  to  each  other.  The  poisonous 
carbonic  acid  gas,  generated  by  human  beings  and  all  animals, 
is  the  principal  food  of  plants,  which  thus  become  most 
active  agents  in  removing  this  poisonous  substance  from  the 
air  and  rendering  it  fit  to  breath  again.  Everybody  has 
heard  the  story  of  the  scientist  who  kept  alive  a mouse  and  a 
plant  in  a hermetically  sealed  jar.  The  mouse  and  the  plant 
both  flourished  under  circumstances  which  would  have  been 
Altai  to  either  one  alone. 

The  idea  that  plants  in  some  way  attract  the  vitality  of  a 
sick  person  is  wholly  without  foundation.  The  only  circum- 
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stances  under  which  plants  are  ever  injurious  is  when  they 
^ve  out  a veiy  strong  odor  which  is  oppressive  and  nauseat- 
ing to  the  patient. — Good  IleaUh. 

A Simple  Plax  of  Ventilation. — The  following  simple 
method  of  ventilating  ordinary  sleeping  and  dwelling-rooms 
is  recommended  by  Mr.  Hinton  in  his  “Physiology  for  Prac- 
tical Use  “ A piece  of  wood,  three  inches  high,  and  exactly 
as  long  as  the  breath  of  the  window,  is  to  be  prepared.  Let 
the  sash  be  now  raised,  the  slip  of  wood  placed  on  the  sill, 
and  the  sash  drawn  closely  upon  it.  If  the  slip  has  been  well 
fitted,  there  will  be  no  draught  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
placement of  the  sash  at  its  lower  part ; but  the  top  of  the 
lower  sash  will  overlap  the  bottom  of  the  upper  one,  and 
between  the  two  bars  perpendicular  currents  of  air,  not  felt  as 
draught,  will  enter  and  leave  the  room.” — Druggists'  Circular. 

Ur.  Farr,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Lambeth,  London, 
■says  very  pointedly  : “Enteric  or  typhoid  fever  is  an  excre- 
mental  disease  due  to  sewage  emenations  and  polluted  water 
supply  ; at  least,  whatever  the  specific  poison  may  be,  these 
are  the  media  through  which  it  is  spread  as  a result  of  de- 
fective sanitary  arrangements.  In  this  respect  the  modern 
suburban  dwelling  of  the  period  is  the  chief  offender.  Pretty 
and  attractive  houses — the  charming  villa,  even,  advertised 
as  piossessing  perfect  drainage — are  not  exempt.  This  is  the 
class  of  property  inhabited  by  a large  proportion  of  persons 
who  are  prostrated  with  fever  at  the  present  time.  It 
is  here  that  fever  and  diptheria  have  their  origin  to  an 
alarming  extent.  It  is  here  that  the  services  of  the  San- 
itary Inspector  are  in  most  request,  and  where  the  causes, 
direct  and  indirect,  which  swell  the  total  mortality  to  abnor- 
mal proportions  are  found.” 

Dr.  Hammond  states  that  there  are  very  few,  if  any,  cost 
metics  which  do  not  contain  lead.  He  also  says  that  death 
from  lead-poisoning  by  the  use  of  cosmetics  is  by  no  means  an 
uncommon  case.  The  introduction  of  lead  into  the  system 
produces  various  effects — colic,  paralysis,  prostration  of  the 
nervous  system  and  insanity  being  the  most  common  results. 

Warm  Milk  as  a Beverage. — Milk  that  is  heated  to  much 
above  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  looses  tor  the  time  a degree  of 
its  sweetness  and  density.  No  one  who,  fatigued  by  over- 
exertion of  body  and  mind,  has  ever  experienced  the  reviv- 
ing infiuence  of  a tumbler  of  this  beverage,  heated  as  hot  as 
it  can  be  sipped,  will  willingly  forego  a resort  to  it  because  of 
its  having  been  rendered  somewhat  less  acceptable  to  the 
palate.  The  promptness  with  which  its  cordial  influence  is 
felt  is  indeed  surprising.  Some  portion  of  it  seems  to  be 
digested  and  appropriated  almost  immediately : and  many 
who  fancy  that  they  need  alcoholic  stimulants  when  exhausted 
by  fatigue  will  find  in  this  simple  draught  an  equivalent  that 
shall  be  abundantly  satisfying  and  more  enduring  in  its 
effects. — Medical  Recorder. 


Deterioration  of  the  Eye. 

By  the  law  of  development  man  progresses  to  physical 
perfection.  But  by  the  accidents  of  civilization  the  eye, 
which  is  the  light  of  the  whole  body,  is  in  imminent  danger 
of  deterioration,  and  after  being  evolved  by  the  brute,  it  is 
being  ruined  by  man.  Already  the  increased  shortsighted- 
ness and  color  blindness,  is  attracting  considerable  attention, 
and  even  when  these  defects  are  not  present  the  eye  of  civili- 
zation is  much  inferior  to  that  of  many  birds  and  beasts  and 
savages.  Not  to  speak  of  the  cat’s  ability  to  see  in  the  dark,  what 
eye  ca*  compare  for  range  with  that  of  the  condor  of  the  Andes, 
or  for  keenness  with  that  of  the  Indian  on  the  trail  of 
his  enemy.  Brudenell  Carter,  whose  address  at  the  Health 
Congress  at  Brighton  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  sug- 
gestive of  recent  contributions  to  popular  science,  insists 
upon  the  importance  of  checking  this  gradual  deterioration  of 
ihe  organ  of  vision.  School  Boards,  be  says,  should  educate 
tte  eye  as  well  as  the  tongue ; volunteers  should  institute 
♦ests  of  distant  ■vision,  and  trade  unions  should  strike 
•gainst  every  employer  whose  factory  is  badly  lighted.  Even 
the  most  short-sighted  people  can  see  the  importance  of 
Brudenell  Carter’s  warning,  and,  as  the  spectacle-makers  are 
net  a very  powerful  corporation,  there  is  some  possibility 
that  “ science,  common  sense  and  humanity  ” may  succeed  in 
•nesting  the  further  deterioration  of  the  eye. 
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LATEST  FASHIONS. 

Polonaises  are  revived. 

Small  buttons  are  stylish. 

Lichen  green  is  a new  shade. 

Stylish  fans  are  of  medium  size. 

Very  little  jewelry  is  worn  in  the  street. 

Brocaded  flounces  adorn  spring  costumes. 

Black  toilets  predominate  since  Lent  began. 

“All  black  ” for  the  neck  is  liked  for  blondes. 

Pleatings  for  the  neck  have  become  very  narrow. 

Bibbed  Jersey  cloth  is  imported  for  spring  wraps. 

Paniers  are  draped  in  heavy  folds  around  the  hips. 
Bracelets  are  the  favorite  article  of  jewelry  this  season. 
Foulards  will  supersede  striped  and  checked  summer  silks. 
Embroidered  borders  are  used  on  new  fabrics  for  dresses. 
New  riding-habits  have  narrower  and  shorter  skirts  than 
those  heretofore  worn. 

Low  English  heels  are  now  used  on  ladies’  walking  shoes 
— a great  change  for  the  better. 

Dark  straw  hats,  with  gloves  and  hosiery  to'  match,  are 
announced  for  next  summer. 

Black,  blue  and  lemon-colored  pocket-handkerchiefs  of 
sheer  linen,  embroidered  with  contrasting  colors,  are  among 
the  eccentric  novelties  lately  imported. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 

Two  Ways. — The  remains  of  a joint  of  undone  mutton  are 
in  the  house ; one  woman  will  cut  this  meat  up  into  slices  and 
put  it  in  a saucepan  with  the  materials  for  making  the  hash, 
and  boil  all  together  till  done.  The  result  is  that  the  meat 
is  cooked  twice,  and  eats  like  leather,  and  people  say  that 
they  hate  hash.  Another  woman  will  cut  all  the  meat  oft 
the  bone  in  slices,  flour  the  meat,  sprinkle  with  a little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  set  aside.  The  bone  she  will  then  break 
up  into  fragments  and  boil  it  in  water  for  two  hours  in  a nice 
clean  saucepan.  The  vegetables  and  seasoning  she  will 
then  fry  in  fat  or  butter  until  they  are  cooked  fairly  and  are 
nicely  bro'wned.  She  will  then  strain  out  all  fragments  of 
bone  (so  that  people  can  eat  the  hash  without  fracturing  their 
teeth)  from  the  stock,  add  the  fried  vegetables,  and  lastly  put 
in  the  meat.  The  whole  will  then  be  simmered  for  ten 
minutes,  so  as  just  to  warm  the  meat  through  and  carry  the 
cooking  of  the  underdone  meat  up  to  the  proper  point. 
Meanwhile  some  dipped  toast  will  be  made  ready  to  set 
around  the  dish  into  which  the  hash  is  poured.  Here  by  the 
attention  to  first  principles  the  remains  of  an  underdone  leg 
of  roast  mutton,  instead  of  being  spoiled  for  food  and  made 
disagreeable  are  converted  into  a wholesome  and  delicious 
dish. — The  Housekeeper. 

Ham  Pie.— Pick  the  ham  into  small,  fine  pieces,  boil  a cup 
of  rice,  beat  up  two  eggs,  and  stir  it  with  the  ham  and  rice  ; 
season  with  pepper,  salt  and  onions  ; put  it  into  a deep  pan, 
and  bake  in  a moderate  oven. 

Oatmeal  Pcedino. — Mix  two  ounces  of  fine  Scotch  oat- 
meal in  a quarter  of  a pint  of  milk,  add  to  it  a pint  of  boiling 
milk,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  stir  over  the  fii'c  for  ten  minutes, 
then  put  in  two  ounces  of  sifted  bread  crumbs,  stir  until  the 
mixture  is  stiff,  then  add  one  ounce  of  shred  suet  and  one  or 
two  well-beaten  eggs,  and  a little  flavoring  or  grated  nutmeg, 
put  the  pudding  in  a buttered  dish  and  bake  slowly  for  an 
hour. 

Steamed  Podding. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  bf 
butter,  three  eggs,  one  cup  of  milk,  three  heaping  teaspoon- 
fuls of  baking  powder,  and  three  cups  of  flour ; steam  one 
hour. 

Pldm  Podding. — One  ft.  eggs,  1 ft.  sugar,  I ft.  raisins,  1 ft 
currants,  1 ft.  suet,  1 ft.  candied  lemon,  1 ft.  bread  crumbs,  1 
ft.  flour.  First  beat  the  eggs,  then  add  suet  when  chopped 
fine,  and  1 teaspoon  soda,  rub  the  bread  fine  then  add  all  the 
other  ingredients  and  beat  well.  Put  in  a pudding  bag  ^ 
larger  than  itself.  Put  a piece  of  writing  paper  over  it  t« 
prevent  the  water  soaking  in.  Turn  over  occasionally  and 
boil  well  ■>  hours. 
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Hash  ma.de  of  two  parts  potato,  one  part  corned  beef,  one 
part  beets,  is  an  appetizing  dish  for  breakfast.  The  potatoes 
and  beets  should  be  boiled  the  day  before ; chop  them  and  the 
beef  fine,  season  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  some  hot 
Tinegar  and  mustard  may  be  added  if  you  choose. 

Lemon  Pie. — Juice  and  rind  of  1 lemon,  1 cup  sugar,  yolks 
of  2 eggs,  3 tablespoons  flour,  milk  to  fill  the  plate.  Beat 
the  whites  of  2 eggs,  3 tablespoons  sugar,  spread  over  the  pie 
and  brown  slightly. 

Buckwheat  cakes  are  improved  for  some  people  by  mixing 
the  buckwheat  with  Graham  flour.  Put  about  one-third  of 
Graham  with  it.  Start  the  cakes  at  night  with  yeast 
— a small  teacup  of  yeast  to  one  quart  of  flour ; mix  with 
cool  (not  hot)  water,  and  set  in  a warm  corner.  Griddle 
cakes  can  be  made  of  oatmeal  by  putting  one-third  flour  with 
it.  They  require  more  time  for  cooking  than  buckwheat 
cakes  do,  and  should  be  browned  thoroughly. 

Griddle  Cakes. — One  pint  of  sifted  white  flour,  three  tea- 
spoonsfuls  of  baking  powder,  a half  teaspoonful  of  salt ; mix 
with  two-thirds  quart  of  milk  and  water ; stir  in  one  egg  and 
a tablespoonful  of  molasses.  Bake  on  a very  hot  griddle. 

Chocolate  Cake.— One  cup  of  sugar,  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  heaping  cup  of  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream 
tartar  sifted  in  flour,  and  half  a teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved 
in  a tablespoonful  of  sweet  milk.  Filling — Whites  of  three 
eggs  beaten  to  a stiff  froth,  one  cup  of  sugar  (pulverized),  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  grated  chocolate,  and  vanilla  to  taste. 
Bake  the  cake  in  jelly-cake  tins  in  three  layers,  and  spread 
the  mixture  between  and  on  top.  Bat  within  thirty-six  hours 
after  baking. 

Cumberland  Cake. — Make  a paste,  roll  it  out,  lay  on  it  a 
thickness  of  molasses,  then  currants,  then  a little  molasses, 
and  a sprinkle  of  flour,  cover  with  paste  and  bake. 

Marble  Cake. — Light  part — One  and  a half  cups  white 
sugar,  IJ  cups  butter,  cups  sweet  milk,  IJ  teaspoon  soda, 

I teaspoon  cream  tartar,  whites  of  4 eggs,  2J  cups  flour. 
Dark  part — Yolks  4 eggs,  I cup  brown  sugar,  \ cup  mo- 
lasses, j cup  butter,  \ cup  sour  milk,  2 J cups  flour,  ^teaspoon 
soda,  1 teaspoon  cream  tartar,  cloves,  allspice,  cinnamon,  and 
nutmeg,  each  ^ teaspoon. 

Floating  Island  Custard. — Two  eggs  and  the  yolks  of  4 
beat  with  3 tablespoons  sugar,  add  a quart  of  milk,  a little 
nutmeg  and  bake.  Then  ci'ver  with  jelly  or  raspberry  jam. 
Beat  the  whites  of  4 eggs,  3 tablespoons  sugar,  cover  with  the 
frosting  and  brown  slightly. 

Kock  Cream. — Boil  a teacup  of  the  best  rice  till  quite  soft 
in  new  milk,  sweeten  with  loaf  sugar  and  pile  on  a dish. 
Lay  on  it  in  different  places  lumps  of  jelly.  Beat  the  whites 
of  5 eggs  to  a stiff  froth  with  a little  sugar  and  flavor  with 
lemon  with  a tablespoon  of  rich  cream.  Drop  over  the  rice, 
giving  it  the  form  of  a rock  of  snow. 

Excellent  Vinegar. — Boil  one  pint  of  dry  com  in  rain- 
water till  quite  soft ; put  in  a crock  and  add  one  pint  of 
molasses  (golden  syrup)  and  four  quarts  of  cold  rain-water. 
Cover,  put  in  a warm  place  and  stir  occasionally  for  about 
three  weeks,  when  it  will  b*  good  vinegar.  Bottle  off.  It 
improves  by  keeping. 

An  Excellent  Varnish. — Two  parts  of  turpentine  to  one 
part  linseed  oil.  Mix  and  rub  on  furniture  with  a soft  cloth, 
polishing  dry  with  another.  Cheap  and  reliable. 

Oil  cloth  should  never  be  scrubbed  with  a brush,  but  after 
being  first  swept  it  should  be  wiped  with  a large  soft  cloth, 
wrung  out  of  lukewarm  water,  then  with  one  dampened  with 
milk.  Never  use  soap  or  hot  water  as  either  will  bring  off 
tke  paint. 

Beat  a carpet  on  fhe  wrong  side  first ; and  then  more 
gently  on  the  right  side.  Beware  of  using  sticks  with  sharp 
points,  which  may  tear  tha  carpet.  In  nailing  down  a carpet 
after  the  floor  has  been  washed,  be  certain  that  the  floor  is 
quite  dry  or  the  nails  will  rust  and  injure  the  carpef.  A half 
worn  carpet  may  be  made  to  last  much  longer  by  ripping  it 
apart  and  transposing  the  breadths.  Mrs.  M. 
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OSCAR  WILDE. 


[ Written  for  the  Family  Circle.] 


BY  ROBERT  ELLIOTT. 

The  advent  in  America  of  Oscar  Wilde,  the  aesthetic  evan- 
gel, is  the  literary  event  of  the  season.  Winter  without  the 
adornment  of  of  the  lily-white  snow  has  welcomed  to  the 
shores  of  the  new  world  that  sweet  boy  Oscar,  who  having 
lately  emerged  from  the  hazy  vistas  of  dreamland,  has  come 
forward  as  a poet  and  a defender  of  poets,  an  aesthete 
of  the  aesthetes,  the  champion  of  Burne-Jones,  the  chaperone 
of  Swinburne  and  Morris,  and  the  expositor  of  the  Eng- 
lish renaissance.  The  time  for  such  a visit  seems  inoppor- 
tune ; for,  although  the  Aisthetics  of  America  have  long  in 
dolor  yearned  for  the  presence  of  their  Hellenic  master,  the 
weather  has  not  been  at  all  favorable  to  a display  of  those 
peculiar  poae*  said  to  be  characteristic  of  Oscar  and  his  unique 
retinue ; yet  at  the  season  when  the  winds  pipe  drearily  across 
unvintigable  sea,  when  birds  have  deserted  their  ruined 
choirs,  when 

“ Heavily  hangs  the  broad  sunflower 
Over  its  grave  i’  the  earth  so  chilly. 

Heavily  hangs  the  hollyhock. 

Heavily  hangs  the  tiger-lily,” 

the  young  poet  breasts  the  briny,  and  coming  to  New  York^ 
endeavors  to  instill  into  the  hearts  of  all  the  very  essence  of 
beauty,  hoping  with  some  seductive  charm  to  turn  the  great 
city  into  an  Athens,  and  the  whole  land  into  “ a very  Thess- 
aly of  artistic  delight.” 

Mr.  Oscar  Wilde,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is,  we  under- 
stand, a young  man  of  Irish  parentage,  a finished  scholar  and 
genial  companion.  His  father.  Sir  William  Wilde,  having 
died  some  years  ago,  Oscar  has  developed  under  the  influence 
of  his  mother  (a  poetess  of  the  O’Connell  agitation),  into  a 
young  man  of  decided  personality..  After  years  of  patient 
study,  with  recesses  of  trout-fishing  in  the  pools  of  the  Con- 
nemarra  Mountains,  Mr.Wilde  crossed  to  Oxford,  captured  the 
Newdigate  prize  in  a field  of  forty  competitors.  Thenceforward 
he  allied  himself  with  the  pre-Raphaelite  school,  whose  merits 
and  idiosyncrasies  have  formed  an  ample  theme  for  the  critics 
of  England  for  a period  of  thirty  years.  Pre-Raphaelism  has 
been  defined  as  “a  return  to  the  poetry  of  nature,  a stronger 
realism  than  the  facile  abstractions  of  Raphael,  a more  care- 
ful realism  of  tecnique,  an  individuality  more  intense.”  The 
more  prominent  teachers  in  this  school  at  the  present  time 
are  Dante  G.  Rosetti  and  Algernon  C.  Swinburne,  in  poetry  ; 
William  Morris,  in  poetry  and  decorative  art;  and  Mr.  Burne- 
Jones,  in  painting.  To  these  may  now  be  added  Mr.  Wilde, 
in  the  character  of  champion  of  the  cause  in  general.  He 
has  met  much  ridicule  in  his  efforts  to  live  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  his  poetical  creed.  Caricatures  of  his  aisthetic  pos- 
tures, his  peculiar  .ideas  of  personal  adornment,  and  his 
alleged  excessive  devotion  to  the  lily  and  sunflower,  have 
been  very  numerous  and  successful.  This  uninviting  pros- 
pect, it  appears,  has  never  daunted  Mr.  Wilde  in  the  least. 
He  has  never  exhibited  any  timidity  by  reason  of  adverse- 
criticism,  but  on  the  contrary,  has  esteemed  himself  and  his 
poetical  system  the  more  in  consequence  of  that  opposition- 
“ Satire  is  the  homage  which  Ignorance  pays  to  Genius,”  is 
one  of  his  poetical  axioms ; and  therefore  the  greater  the  storm 
against  him,  the  serener  the  rest  within.  Criticism  was  for  a 
moment  disarmed  when  Mr.  Wilde,  entering  ttie  arena  of 
literature,  gave  to  the  world  a volume  of  poetry.  The  clear- 
ness of  thought,  the  facility  of  expression,  and  the  boldness, 
of  tone  issuing  therefrom,  informs  the  world  that  there  is 
something  more  than  a dreamy  adoration  of  lilies  and  rapt 
reveries  on  blue  china,  in  the  young  aesthete. 

The  poetry  of  Mr.  Wilde  contains  the  fervency  of  an- 
Hellence  imagination  with  modern  severity  of  description. 
All  objects  fall  within  the  sphere  of  Mr.  Wilde’s  poetical 
demense,  and  all  are  treated  in  the  same  style : viz.,  with  an 
impassioned  pen,  a realistic  pencil  and  a high-strung  musical 
touch. 

The  repose  characteristic  of  Keats  and  the  simplicity  o£ 
diction  presented  by  Morris  are  wanting  in  the  poetry  of  Mr. 
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Wilde,  and  instead  we  are  dazzled  by  a Swinburnean  light 
Intensified  to  a dangerous  degree.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
poems,  is,  with  few  exceptions,  of  small  importance.  The 
only  apparent  object  is  to  please,  not  by  logically  unfolded 
arguments,  but  by  adroitly-limned  word-pictures.  “ Ave  Im- 
peratrix,”  a poem  dealing  with  the  struggles  of  England  for 
Empire,  is  certainly  the  beet  in  the  collection.  From  it  are 
the  following  stanzas  : 

“ The  brazen-throated  clarion  blows 
Across  the  Pathan’s  reedy  fen. 

And  the  high  steeps  of  Indian  snows 
Shake  to  the  tread  of  armed  men. 

« And  many  an  Afghan  chief,  who  lies 
Beneath  his  cool  pomegranite-trees. 

Clutches  his  sword  in  fierce  surmise 
When  on  the  mountain-side  he  sees 

“ The  fleet-foot  Marri  scout,  who  comes 
To  tell  how  he  hath  heard  afar 
The  measured  roll  of  English  drums 
Beat  at  the  gates  of  Kandahar. 

“ For  southern  wind  and  east  wind  meet 
Where,  girt  and  crowned  by  sword  and  fire, 
England  with  bare  and  bloody  feet 
Climbs  the  steep  road  of  wide  empire.” 

Another  poem,  a sonnet  written  in  “ Holy  Week  ” at 
Genoa,  is  presented  as  affording  a fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Wilde’s 
extreme  enthusiasm  in  verse  : 

“ I wandered  in  Scoglietto’s  green  retreat. 

The  oranges  on  each  o’erhanging  spary 
Burned  as  bright  lamps  of  gold  to  shame  the  day  ; 

Borne  startled  bird  with  fluttering  wings  and  fleet 
Made  snow  of  all  the  blossoms  ; at  my  feet 
Like  silver  moons  the  pale  narcissi  lay  ; 

And  the  curved  waves  that  streaked  the  sapphire  bay 
Laughed  ’i  the  sun,  and  life  seemed  very  sweet. 

Outside  the  young  boy-priest  passed  singing  clear, 

“ Jesus  the  Son  of  Mary  has  been  slain, 

0 come  and  fill  his  sepulcher  with  flowers.” 

Ah,  God  I Ah,  God  I those  dear  Hellenic  hours 
Had  drowned  all  memory  of  thy  bitter  pain. 

The  Cross,  the  Crown,  the  Soldiers,  and  the  Spear.” 

Mr.  Wilde  has  been  saterized  by  some  and  lionized  by 
others.  Dispassionate  criticism  he  can  scarcely  expect  until 
the  novelty  of  his  appearance,  and  the  newness  of  his  style 
shall  have  become  familiar.  He  has,  at  all  events,  launched 
his  argosy  on  the  sea  of  literature,  and  almost  unknown  to 
the  world  at  large,  he  may  even  now,  Columbus-like,  be  sailing 
near  the  shores  of  some  hitherto  hidden  continent.  The 
chances  of  discovery  seem  remote,  but  those  paltry  branches, 
caught  from  the  passing  wave,  bear  ruddy  berries  of  hope. 
The  day  may  dawn  when  a fruitful  land  will  smile  to  the 
morning  sun,  and  invite  the  venturous  voyager  to  take 
possession  in  the  name  of  Appollo. 


LITERARY  LINKLETS. 


Mr.  A.  Bronson  Alcott  wrote  all  of  his  new  book  of  poetry 
after  his  eightieth  birthday. 

Mr.  Whittier  is  in  capital  health  this  winter ; writing  a 
0ood  deal,  going  often  to  Boston,  and  even  going  to  quiet 
parties  now  and  then. 

Mr.  Longfellow  s seventy-fifth  birthday,  Feb.  27,  was  quite 
geaerally  observed  in  various  parts  of  the  country ; many 
■cfaools  taking  note  of  it  by  special  exercises. 

The  “ younger  authors  ” are  growing  old  : Edwin  Arnold’s 
second  son,  Julian,  is  old  enough  to  have  written  a book  on 
Egypt,  which  will  soon  appear ; and  Bret  Harte's  son  is  going 
on  the  stage,  in  the  company  supporting  John  McCullough. 

Bryant  and  Longfellow,  so  it  appears  from  an  extract  from 
Parke  Goodwin’s  new  life  of  the  poet,  very  early  became 
literary  friends  and  mutual  admirers. 


Mr.  Ruskin,  in  accepting  the  presidency  of  the  Associated 
Societies  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  save  that  his  late 
Illnesses  has  made  it  necessary  for  him,  if  not  to  cease  from 
work,  at  least  to  waste  none.  He  adds  that  Edinburgh  is 
dearer  to  him  than  London. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  ten  cities  with  a population 
of  over  200,000  each,  and  the  names  of  them  represent  eight 
diflerent  languages.  New  York  is  English ; Philadelphia, 
Greek ; Brooklyn,  Dutch  ; Chicago,  Indian  ; Boston,  English  ; 
St.  Louis,  French  ; Baltimore,  Irish  ; Cincinnati,  Latin  ; San 
Francisco,  Spanish,  and  New  Orleans,  French. 

Alexander  Dumas,  fils,  says  that  Alexander  Dumas,  pere, 
was  not  only  the  first  dramatic  author,  but  the  first  poet  of 
his  day.  “ He  most  nearly  approaches  Shakespeare,  and  the 
distance  between  Shakespeare  and  Dumas  is  probably  less 
than  that  between  Dumas  and  his  contemporaries.  To  sum 
up  my  opinion  of  this  extraordinary  man  1 will  say  that  he 
is  as  little  known  as  he  is  illustrious.” 

The  Persian  author  Saadi  tells  a story  of  three  sages — 
a Greek,  an  Indian,  and  a Persian — who,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Persian  monarch,  debated  this  question — Of  all  evils  Inci- 
dent to  humanity,  which  is  the  greatest  ? The  Grecian  de- 
clared, “ Old  age  oppressed  with  poverty the  Indian  an- 
swered, “ Pain  with  imp  itience  while  the  Persian,  bowing 
low,  made  answer,  “ The  greatest  evil,  0 King,  that  I can 
conceive  is  the  couch  of  death  without  one  good  deed  of  life 
to  light  the  darksome  way  1” 

Prof.  R.  A.  Proctor’s  announcement  of  the  possible  de- 
struction of  the  world  by  the  return  of  the  comet  of  1880  has 
not  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  Prof.  C.  A.  Young,  of 
Princeton,  says  that  he  knows  of  no  known  comet  large 
enough  to  produce,  by  its  fall  upon  the  sun,  an  increase  of 
heat  great  enough  to  destroy  all  living  things  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  He  adds  : “ If  a comet  drops  into  the  sun  I hope  I 
shall  live  to  see  it,  and  in  that  case  I shall  expect  to  survive 
the  event.”  In  justice  to  Prof.  Proctor  himself,  it  should  be 
said  that  he  told  some  excited  revivalists  in  Illinois  that, 
while  he  considered  the  matter  an  interesting  speculation,  its 
likelihood  need  not  prevent  any  of  the  ordinary  arrangements 
of  life. 

The  Smack  “ Out”  of  School. 

The  sun  shone  in  through  waving  boughs 
Of  elm  trees  by  the  door, 

Across  the  row  of  feet  that  toed 
The  chalk-mark  on  the  floor. 

Down  at  the  foot  of  that  long  line 
Of  spellers,  standing  there. 

Was  Allan  Deane,  with  quiet  face 
Framed  round  with  stiff  tow-hair. 

The  fair  young  teacher  called  this  boy 
“ The  dunce  of  Wheaton  school 
But  Allan’s  wits,  though  slow,  were  keen,. 

And  since  to  Lawyer  Poole 
This  same  fair  creature  gave  a kiss. 

So  slyly,  as  she  thought. 

The  boy,  with  mischievous  delight, 

A cunning  plan  had  wrought. 

Next  morning  Allan  charged  his  class 
To  learn  their  lessons  well. 

For  young  Squire  Poole  that  afternoon 
Would  come  to  hear  them  spell. 

And  this  was  all ; they  never  knew 
What  else  was  on  his  mind. 

Until  the  teacher  gave  out  “ smack,” 

To  be  spelled  and  defined. 

’Twas  Allan’s  turn  ; he  raised  his  eyes 
To  watch  the  lawyer's  face. 

And  spelled  the  short  word  slowly  through 
With  calm  and  steady  grace. 

“ Define  it,  sir,”  the  mistress  said. 

For,  courage  to  acquire,  i 
The  boy  had  paused — “ Why,  ma’am,”  said 
“ It’s  what  you  gave  the  squire.” 
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GOLDEN  GEMS. 


Beconciliation. 

If  thou  wert  lying  cold  and  still  and  white, 

In  death’s  embrace,  0 mine  enemy  1 
I think  that  if  I came  and  looked  on  thee, 

I should  forgive  ; that  something  in  the  sight 
Of  thy  still  face  would  conquer  me,  by  right 
Of  death's  sad  impotence,  and  I should  see 
How  pitiful  a thing  it  is  to  be 
At  feud  with  aught  that’s  mortal. 

So,  to-night. 

My  soul,  unfurling  her  white  flag  of  peace, — 

F orestalling  that  dread  hour  when  we  may  meet. 
The  dead  face  and  the  living, — fain  would  cry 
Across  the  years,  “ 0,  let  our  warfare  cease ! 
Life  is  so  short,  and  hatred  is  not  sweet : 

Let  there  be  peace  between  us  ere  we  die.” 

— Caroline  A.  Mason,  in  Scribner. 


Friends. 

« 'We  will  be  friends,”  she  said,  and  smiled 
With  that  soft  grace  that  pity  lends ; 

A little  of  my  pain  beguiled. 

I kissed  her  hand,  “We  will  be  friends.” 

No  law  forbids  a friend  to  love, — 

My  Sweet  forget  how  pity  ends, — 

Now  when  my  patience  she  doth  prove, 

“ Fair  wife,”  I whisper,  “ come,  be  friends.” 

They  never  taste  who  always  drink ; 

They  always  talk  who  never  think.  — Prior. 

Great  is  the  number  of  those  who  might  attain  to  true 
wisdom  if  they  did  not  already  think  themselves  wise. 

The  softest  road  is  not  always  the  best  road.  It  is  on  the 
smooth  ice  we  slip  ; a rough  path  is  usually  safer  for  our  feet_ 

Before  you  scold,  be  sure  that  you  are  right  yourself. 
He  that  attempts  to  cleanse  a blot  with  blotted  Angers  makes 
a greater  blur. 

You  need  not  tell  all  the  truth,  unless  to  those  who  have 
a right  to  know  all.  But  let  all  you  tell  be  the  truth. — Horace 
Mann. 

Simple,  sincere  people  seldom  speak  much  of  their  piety ; 
it  shows  itself  in  acts  rather  than  in  words,  and  has  more  in- 
fluence than  homilies  or  protestations. 

Home  is  not  a name,  nor  a form,  nor  a routine.  It  is  a 
spirit,  a presence,  a principle.  Material  and  method  will  not 
and  cannot  make  it.  It  must  get  its  light  and  sweetness  from 
those  who  inhabit  it. 

It  is  quite  wonderful  how  many  things  there  are  in  this 
world  which  you  do  not  want  if  you  can  only  make  yourself 
think  so.— JV.  F.  Herald. 

_ Men  as  a rule  are  easily  attracted  by  a beautiful  face  ; but 
it  is  by  internal  beauty  of  character  that  a woman  can  exert 
the  greatest  amount  of  influence.  A true-minded  man.  though 
first  enamoured  by  persoual  beauty,  will  soon  feel  the  hollow- 
ness of  its  charms  when  he  discovers  the  lack  of  mental 
beauty. 

Nobody  who  is  afraid  of  laughing,  and  heartily  too,  at  his 
friend  can  be  said  to  have  a true  and  thorough  love  for  him  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  betray  a sorry  want  of  faith 
to  distrust  a friend  because  he  laughs  at  you.  Few  men  are 
much  worth  loving  in  whom  there  is  not  something  worth 
laughing  at. 

A wealthy  clergyman,  from  a neighboring  State,  assured 
me  that  he  had  spent  eight  years  and  thirty  thousand  dollars 
in  seeking  a cure  for  his  dyspepsia.  He  had  travelled  every- 
where, and  consulted  all  sorts  of  doctors.  I am  afraid  ke  will 
never  forgive  me  for  telling  him  that  six  months’  hard  work 
would  make  a well  man  of  him, — Dio  Lewis. 


A Low  ‘Voice  in  Woman. 

Yes,  we  agree  with  that  old  poet  who  said  that  a low,  soft 
voice  was  an  excellent  thing  in  woman.  Indeed,  we  feel 
inclined  to  go  much  furthur  than  he  has  on  the  subject,  ahd 
call  it  one  of  her  crowning  charms.  No  matter  what  other 
attractions  she  may  have  ; she  may  be  as  fair  as  the  Trojan 
Helen,  and  as  learned  as  the  famous  Hypathia  of  ancient 
times ; she  may  have  all  the  accomplishments  considered 
requisite  at  the  present  day,  and  every  advantage  that  wealth 
may  possess,  and  yet  if  she  lack  a low,  sweet  voice,  she  can 
never  be  really  fascinating.  How  often  the  spell  of  beauty 
is  broken  by  coarse,  loud  talking.  How  irresistibly  you  are 
drawn  to  a plain,  unassuming  woman,  whose  soft,  silvery 
tones  render  her  positively  attractive.  Besides  we  fancy  we 
can  judge  of  the  character  by  the  voice  ; the  bland,  smooth, 
fawning  tone  seems  to  betoken  deceit  and  hypocrisy,  as  in- 
variably as  does  the  musical,  subdued  voice  indicate  a genu- 
ine refinement.  In  the  social  circle,  how  pleasant  it  is  to 
hear  a woman  talk  in  that  low  key  which  always  characterizes 
the  true  lady.  In  the  sanctuary  of  home  how  such  a voice 
soothes  the  weary  husband.  How  sweetly  such  cadences 
float  through  the  sick  chamber ; and  around  the  dying  bed 
with  what  solemn  melody  do  they  breathe  a prayer  for  a de- 
parting soul. — Anon. 


How  to  Break  off  Bad  Habits. 

Understand  the  reason,  and  all  reasons,  why  the  habit  is 
injurious.  Study  the  subject  until  there  is  no  lingering 
doubt  in  you.  Avoid  the  places,  the  persons,  that  lead  to 
the  tempation.  Frequent  the  places,  associate  with  the  per- 
sons, indulge  in  the  thoughts  that  lead  away  from  temptation. 
Keep  busy ; idleness  is  the  strength  of  bad  habits.  Do  not 
give  up  the  struggle  when  you  have  broken  your  resolution 
once,  twice,  a thousand  times.  That  only  shows  how  much 
need  there  is  for  you  to  strive. 

When  you  have  broken  your  resolution  just  think  the 
matter  over,  and  endeavor  to  understand  why  it  was  you 
failed,  so  that  you  may  guard  against  the  occurrence  of  the 
same  circumstances.  Do  not  think  it  is  so  easy  a thing  that 
you  have  undertaken.  It  is  folly  to  expect  to  break  off  a 
habit  in  a day  which  may  have  been  gathering  strength  for 
years. — Anon. 


GEMS  IN  JEST. 


A man  who  was  walked  “ on  his  ear  ” out  of  a store  said 
“ he  came  out  on  the  Erie  route.” — Puck. 

When  a doctor  cures  you  for  nothing  he  is  one  of  Nature’s 
no-bill-men. — N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 

We  saw  the  biggest  liar  in  the  U.  S.,  recently,  at  our  Zoo. 
He  has  been  in  the  lion  business  all  his  life. — Philadelphia 
Sun. 

The  sick  poet  belongs  to  the  muse-ill  age ; bread  was  dis- 
covered in  the  doughtage  and  dogs  in  the  currage. — Whitehall 
Times. 

A dull  old  lady,  being  told  that  a certain  lawyer  was 
lying  at  the  point  of  death,  exclaimed : “ Dear  me  1 won’t 
even  death  stop  that  man  lying  7” 

A boy’s  idea  of  having  a tooth  drawn  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows  : “ The  doctor  hitched  fast  on  me,  pulled  his  best, 
and  just  before  it  killed  me  the  tooth  came  out.” 

“ I have  divided  my  subject,”  began  the  parson,  “ into  two 
heads.”  “ Two  heads  with  but  a single  thought,”  whispered 
Fogg  to  Mrs.  F.,  and  then  he  closed  his  eyes  for  his  usual 
nap. 

An  Irish  lady  was  so  much  on  her  guard  against  betraying 
her  national  accent  that  she  is  reported  to  have  spoken  of  the 
“ creature  of  'Vesuvius,”  fearing  that  the  cratur  would  betray 
her  origin. 

A finely-dressed  lady  slipped  and  fell  near  the  post-office, 
recently,  and  the  gentleman  who  assisted  her  to  her  feet 
inquired,  “ Did  you  break  any  bones,  madam  7”  “ No,  I guecs 
not,”  she  replied ; “ but  I am  just  as  mad  as  if  I had  broken 
a dozen  of  ’em  I” 
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“If  I thought  I was  going  to  become  gray,  I know  I 
should  die!”  exclaimed  Miss  Springle.  When  she  turned 
gray,  she  did  dye,  sure  enough. 

After  a strict  cross-examination  it  was  found  that  the  old 
bachelor  did  not  call  the  thin  female  “ a flat,  termagant 
woman,’’  but  he  gave  her  the  retort  courteous  in  these  words  : 
“ You  flatter  me,  gaunt  woman.”  The  court  cautioned  him, 
however,  to  speak  more  slowly  and  distinctly  in  the  future. 

“ A scientist  named  Mivart  will  soon  issue  a work  on  the 
cat,”  says  the  New  Haven  Register.  We've  done  that  already. 
It  was  a heavy  copy  of  Shakespeare’s  plays,  and  we  issued  it 
from  a third- story  window,  and  it  took  her  right  between  the 
shoulders,  and  we  hope  it  broke  her  blamed  back. — Boston 
Post. 

Three  burglars  feloniously  and  with  wicked  intent  entered 
a newspaper  office  in  Illinois  one  day  last  week.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  there  was  enough  to  go  around  and  they  each 
got  something.  One  got  sixty-three  cents,  one  got  away, 
and  the  other  got  sixty  days. 

An  apprentice  boy  who  had  not  pleased  his  employer  one 
day  came  in  for  a chastisement,  during  the  administration  of 
which  his  master  exclaimed  : “ How  long  will  you  serve  the 
devil  ?”  The  boy  replied,  whimpering : “ You  know  best,  sir ; 
I believe  my  indenture  will  be  out  in  three  months.” 

A friend  tells  the  Courier  of  having  visited  a county  fair 
last  autumn,  where,  among  other  peripatetic  humbugs,  was  a 
man  selling  a patent  grease  eradicator.  Discoursing  volu- 
bly upon  its  merits,  the  vendor  would  illustrate  by  rubbing 
upon  a piece  of  dark  flannel  a bit  of  tallow  candle,  afterward 
removing  the  stain  by  using  the  eradicator.  Presently  an 
old  countrywoman  was  induced  to  purchase  a box.  “Let 
me  see,”  she  said,  reflectively,  summing  up  his  directions, 
“ first  I rub  the  spot  with  a piece  of  tallow,  and  then  put  on 
some  of  the  stuff  in  the  box.” 

Sam  Johnsing  felt  very  much  aggrieved  because  an  Austin 
justice  fined  him  five  dollars  for  disturbing  the  peace.  “ Mr- 
Johnsing,’  said  the  justice,  “you  can  take  an  appeal — you^ 
have  a legal  remedy.”  “ I know  all  about  dem  remedies,* 
sah ; dey  am  werry  much  like  dem  other  remedies  you  get  at 
the  drug  store.  De  more  ob  ’em  yer  takes  de  sicker  yer  gits . 
— Texas  Siftings. 

“ Fob  Fcn." — Four  students  of  a Wisconsin  college,  who 
stole  a farmer's  gate  “ for  fun,”  were  given  by  the  Faculty 
the  alternative  of  leaving  the  college  or  of  undergoing  such 
punishment  as  the  farmer  might  inflif’t.  They  chose  the 
latter,  and  the  farmer  condemned  them  to  chop  four  cords  of 
his  wood  and  deliver  it  to  a poor  widow.  They  did  it  to  the 
music  of  a band  and  the  plaudits  of  a crowd  that  watched  the 
operation. 

A Disappointmkst  for  Two. — A country  clergyman  was 
once  staying  with  .me  in  town,  to  whom  a bad  dollar  had 
been  given  in  change.  The  good  divine  was  annoyed,  of 
course,  but  his  gyeat  anxiety  was  lest  he  should  pay  it  away 
in  mistake  and  some  one  else  should  suffer  from  his  own 
misfortune.  He  would  have  put  it  in  the  fire  had  there  been 
one  handy,  but  he  went  out  in  the  morning  with  the  inten- 
tion of  throwing  it  into  the  river,  but  forgot  all  about  it.  He 
came  back  in  a cab,  which  drove  away  at  great  speed  directly 
it  had  set  him  down.  “ Stop,  my  man,  stop,”  he  cried,  in  an 
agonized  voice,  but  the  man  only  drove  on  more  quickly. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ?”  inquired  a passer  by.  “ I have  given 
that  poor  man  a bad  dollar,”  he  answered,  “and  be  has  given 
me  half  a dollar  in  change.  I should  have  thought  he  must 
have  heard  me  cry  ‘ stop.’  ” “ He  certainly  must  have  heard 

you,”  said  the  gentleman  who  had  accosted  him ; “ let  me 
look  at  the  half-dollar.”  It  was  a bad  one  I The  result  of 
the  whole  transaction  was  that  the  clergyman  reduced  his 
original  deficit  to  fifty  cents,  and  that  the  driver  lost  his 
confidence  in  the  clergy. 

“ Y'ou  would  hear,  I dare  say,”  said  Mr.  M’Lachlan,  “ what 
happened  to  our  brother  from  the  Sound  when  he  was 
preachidg  at  Kilmore  ? You  know  he  is  ferry  fond  of  preach- 
ing eztampore,  and  when  he  went  into  the  vestry,  he  said  to 
the  elders,  ‘ I really  do  not  know  what  to  preach  apout,’  says 
he.  ' Do  you  not  know,’  says  Tuncan  M’Tavish,  one  of  the 
elders,  ‘ what  to  preach  apout  I’  ‘ No,  I do  not,  really.’ 

‘ Well,  then,’  says  Tuncan,  ‘ shust  preach  apout  five  minutes  ; 
it’ll  pt-  quite  enough.’ 


Epitaphs. 

In  Cheltenham,  Gloucestershire ; 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Mollie  Dickie,  the  wife  of  Hall  Dickie, 
tailor. 

Two  great  physicians  first 
My  loving  husband  tried 
To  cure  my  pain 
In  vain ; 

At  last  he  got  a third. 

And  then  I died. 

In  Staffordshire  : 

This  turf  has  drunk  a widow's  tear. 

Three  of  her  husbands  slumber  here. 

In  Tipperary  : 

Here  I at  length  repose. 

My  spirit  now  at  aise  is. 

With  the  tips  of  my  toes 

And  the  point  of  my  nose 

Turn’d  up  to  the  roots  of  the  daisies. 

On  Sir  John  Guise  : 

Here  lies  Sir  John  Guise — 

No  one  laughs,  no  one  cries. 

Where  he’s  gone,  and  how  he  fares. 

No  one  knows,  and  no  one  cares. 

Dorsetshire,  Ann  Hughes  ; 

Who  far  below  this  tomb  doth  rest. 

Has  joined  the  army  of  the  blest ; 

The  Lord  has  ta’en  her  to  the  sky — 

The  saints  rejoice,  and  so  do  I. 


Advice  to  Beginners. — Ask  no  woman  her  age.  If  you 
want  to  find  it  out  ask  her  best  lady  friend.  Never  joke 
with  a policeman.  Do  not  play  chess  with  a widow.  Never 
contradict  a man  that  stutters.  Be  civil  to  rich  uncles  and 
aunts.  Your  oldest  hat,  of  course,  for  an  evening  party. 
Always  sit  next  the  carver,  if  you  can,  at  dinner. 

The  Congregaiionalist  tells  a story  of  a member  of  a fash- 
ionable up-town  congregation  in  New  York  city,  who  called 
at  a music  store,  and  inquired : “ Have  you  the  notes  of  a 
piece  called  the  ‘ Song  of  Solomon  ?’”  saying : — “ Our  Pastor 
referred  to  it  yesterday  morning  as  an  exquisite  gem,  and  my 
wife  would  like  to  learn  to  play  it.” 

A Church  Sleeper  Cured. — “ Well,  brethren,”  said  a Maine 
minister  to  some  of  his  fellow  evangelists,  “ I never  was 
guilty  of  laughiag  in  the  pulpit  but  once.  Some  years  ago 
I had  in  my  congregation  an  old  man  who  universally  went 
to  sleep  in  church  and  snored  loudly  throughout  the  entire 
service.  One  Sabbath  morning,  glancing  in  his  direction,  I 
saw  him  as  usual,  with  his  head  back  enjoying  a nap,  and 
right  above  him,  in  the  gallery,  a young  man  was  rolling 
a large  quid  of  tobacco  around  in  his  mouth.  As  I looked 
he  took  it  out  and  pressing  it  into  a ball  poised  it  carefully 
over  the  open  mouth  below.  1 became  so  interested  in  the 
proceeding  that  I forgot  to  continue  the  sermon,  and  stood 
watching  the  young  man.  With  a wicked  smile  he  took 
careful  aim  and  dropped  it  squarely  into  the  old  man’s 
mouth. 

“ With  a gulp-lp-lp  the  sleeper  started  up  and  with  face 
red  as  a beet  rushed  from  the  house.  The  people  no  doubt 
were  horrified  but  I could  not  have  kept  from  laughing  if  a 
sword  had  hung  over  my  head  ready  to  fall.  The  old  man 
did  not  come  back  for  several  Sabbaths,  and  when  he  did  he 
changed  his  seat  and  remained  wide  awake.” 

Rev.  E.  P.  Tenny,  the  genial  and  witty  president  of  Color- 
ado College,  was  at  one  time  the  beloved  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church  in  a sea-coast  town  in  Massachusetts. 
To  eke  out  his  salary,  his  people  gave  him  a donation  party, 
among  the  presents  being  a fine  new  dress-coat  for  the  pastor, 
and  a tasty  bonnet  for  his  better-half.  On  the  following 
Sunday,  as  they  walked  up  the  aisle  in  their  new  habiliments, 
the  choir  inadvertently  struck  out  with  the  voluntary,  much 
to  the  discomfiture  of  the  sensitive  clergyman  and  his  wife, 
“ Who  are  these  in  bright  array 

At  the  same  church,  a few  weeks  ago,  the  funeral  of  a 
prominent  and  highly-respected  citizen  of  the  town,  by  the 
name  of  Knight,  occurred,  on  which  occasion,  by  a singular 
contretemps,  the  choir  sang  as  their  first  selection  the  usually 
fitting  hymn,  “ There  will  be  no  night  there.”  The  effect,  as 
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soprano,  alto,  and  tenor  successively  took  up  the  refrain,  was 
well  calculated  to  excite  the  risibles  of  those  who  had 
gathered  in  any  hut  a humorous  spirit. 

An  old  Scotch  minister  was  obliged  to  avail  himself  of 
probationers  as  substitutes  in  the  pulpit.  One  day  a young 
man,  vain  of  his  oratorical  powers,  officiated,  and  on  descend- 
ing from  the  desk  was  met  by  the  elder  with  extended  hands, 
and,  expecting  high  praise,  he  said : 

« No  compliments,  I pray.” 

» Na,  na,  na,”  said  the  minister  ; “ noo-a-days  I’m  glad  of 
ony  body.” 

The  Old  Man’s  Ghost. 

Several  days  ago,  a celebrated  spiritualist  came  to  Little 
Rock,  and  stated  that  before  giving  a public  entertainment,  he 
would  give  a seance,  where  any  member  of  a small  invited 
circle  would  call  up  the  spirits  of  their  friends  and  converse 
with  them.  By  mistake  a man  from  down  the  river  was 
admitted,  a man  whose  reputation  for  deeds  of  violence 
would  not  place  his  spirit  above  par  in  the  soul  market. 
After  listening  a while  to  rapping,  horn-blowing,  and  gauze- 
veil  materialization,  the  bad  man  arose  and  said  : 

» Say,  cap’n,  whar’s  the  old  man’s  ghost  ?” 

<1  What  old  man  ?”  asked  the  medium. 

“ My  old  man,  the  governor.  Call  him  up !” 

“ What’s  his  name  ?” 

“ Tom  Bealick  ; call  him  up  1” 

“ I don’t  think  we  are  in  communication  with  him 
to-night.” 

“ What’s  the  matter,  wire  down  ?” 

" No  ; the  old  man  is  off  on  a visit.” 

“Now,  here,  jest  shut  up  your  wardrobe,  and  turn  on 
your  light.  If  you  don’t  give  the  old  man’s  ghost  a show, 
the  thing  sha’n’t  run.” 

“ Wait  I’ll  see  if  he  will  come,”  said  the  spiritualist,  “jif 
he  raps  three  times,  he  is  willing  ; if  only  once,  he  has  other 
engagements.” 

A sharp  rap  sounded. 

“ He  is  unwilling,”  continued  the  spiritualist. 

“ Now,  here,”  said  the  bad  man,  “ that  wan’t  my  old  man’s 
knock.  Why,  if  he  had  hit  that  table,  he’d  splintered  it. 
Call  him  up and  the  affectionate  son  cast  a severe  look  on 
the  medium. 

“ To  tell  the  truth,  I can’t  call  him  up.’’ 

“ Tell  him  that  I want  to  see  him.  That  will  fetch  him.” 
“ No ; he  won’t  come ; but  I beg  you  to  be  patient. 
Wait ; ah,  he  will  come  presently.  He  is  here  and  desires  to 
talk  with  you.  He  says  that  he  is  perfectly  happy,  and  that 
he  longs  for  the  time  when  you  will  be  with  him.  He  is 
one  of  the  rulers  in  the  spirit-land.” 

“ Cap’n,  you’re  the  infernalist  liar  in  Arkansas.” 

“ Why  so,  sir.” 

“ Because  the  old  man  is  in  the  city  prison,  drunk.” 


Jilted. 

As  white  as  snow,  once — years  ago. 

See,  now  ’tis  nearly  amber  I 
Among  these  criss-cross  hierogliphs. 

Abounding  in  her  “ buts  ” and  “ ifs,” 

How  I did  like  to  clamber ! 

She  always  wrote  on  “ White  Laid  Note 
Just  feel — it  seems  so  brittle 
That  one  might  crack  it  by  a touch. 

Love  her  ? Yes,  I did,  very  much. 

Loved  me  ? A very  little. 

You  may  peruse  it,  if  you  choose  ; 

Love’s  fragile  flower  has  wilted. 

And  this  is  but  a faded  leaf. 

With  which  I mock  the  gnawing  grief 
That  comes  from  getting  jilted. 

That  blur  of  ink  ? I used  to  think. 

When  this  was  ante-yellow, 

A tiny  tear  had  left  that  stain. 

Yes?  No!  He  held  it  in  the  rain. 

Who’s  he  ? — The  other  fellow ! F.  D.  S. 


Gabe  Snodgrass  recently  applied  to  Rev.  Aminidab  Bledso, 
of  the  Blue  Light  Austin  Tabernacle,  for  some  pecuniary 
assistance.  “ I jess  can’t  do  it,”  replied  Parson  Bledso ; “ I 
has  to  support  my  poor  ole  mudder.”  “ But  your  poor  ole 
mudder  says  you  don’t  do  nuffin  for  her.”  “ Well,  den,  ef  I 
don’t  do  nuffin  for  my  poor  ole  mudder,  what’s  de  use  oh 
an  outsider  like  you  tryin’  to  make  me  shell  out  ? ” 


Precocious- 

Senator  Fair,  of  Nevada,  has  discovered  a precocious  four- 
year  old  in  Washington,  who,Jsometimes  at  least,  knows  how 
to  speak  the  truth  and  shame  her  mother.  The  Senator  was 
calling  at  her  house  one  day,  and  the  little  thing  took  a great 
fancy  to  him.  She  had  a very  common  doll,  which  she  ex- 
hibited with  a great  deal  of  pride,  and  talked  of  it  as  children 
do  of  things  that  pleases  them  best.  The  Senator  duly  ad- 
mired and  praised  it,  and  petted  its  owner,  and  in  due  course 
of  time  passed  on  to  other  calls.  When  he  reached  home  he 
was  much  suprised  to  find  the  pet  doll  in  his  overcoat  pocket 
the  little  one  having  doutless  desposited  it  there  while  he 
was  not  watceing  her.  Thinking  she  would  grieve  over  its 
loss,  and  wishing  to  mere  than  recompense  her  for  any  pos- 
sible amount  of  sadness  and  loss  and  of  tears,  he  made  a tem- 
porary Santa  Claus  of  himself,  bought  a whole  box  of  dolls  of 
of  all  shades  and  sizes,  with  any  qualtity  of  customes,  and 
despatched  them  to  her  by  special  messenger  with  his  com- 
pliments. 

Next  time  the  Senator  called  the  little  one  was  in  ecstacy. 
She  told  him  all  about  them,  and,  obedient  to  maternal  prompt- 
ings, duly  tendered  her  childish  thanks  for  the  possession. 
Then,  after  a moment’s  hesitation,  as  if  there  was  some  thing 
on  her  childish  mind,  she  said  : ‘ My  mamma  said  if  you’d  sent 
$1,000  you  wouldn’t  miss  it  any  more  than  you  do  the  dolls.” 

Other  proud  mammas  whose  confidential  sayings  have 
been  similarly  and  unexpectedly  “given  away,  ” at  most  inop- 
portune moments,  by  bright  children  with  too  retentive  mem- 
ories, will  best  understand  this  one’s  confusion.  What  the 
Senator  said  on  this  occasion  is  not  reported. — Chicago  Times. 


RUTH. 

Light  of  my  life,  thou  charming  Israelite, 

Thou  art  my  Ruth,  and  I,  a sheaf  of  corn," 

Thine  eyes  the  scythe  ’neath  which  I helpless  fell 
One  fair  autumnal  morn. 

Oh  loveliest  gleaner  in  the  teeming  field  1 
Ah  I smiling  victress,  pity,  pity  me ! 

Bind  me  with  all  thy  arts,  with  all  thy  charms. 

Bind  me — to  thee,  to  thee ! 

And  when  each  to  the  other’s  bound  forever — 

Listen,  sweet  Ruth,  my  words  are  fraught  with  meaning — 

You’ll  not  be  angry  should  I ask  you  to — 

Well — stop  your  gleaning ! — L.  C.  Evans. 


Pat’s  “Divershin.” 

A story  is  told  of  an  Englishman  who  landed  at  Dublin,  a 
few  months  ago,  filled  with  apprehension  that  the  life  of  any 
loyal  subject  of  her  Majesty  was  not  worth  a farthing  there 
and  thereabouts.  The  Land  Leaguers,  he  imagined,  were  all 
bloodthirsty  assassins,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  But  it  was 
his  duty  to  travel  in  the  land — a duty  he  approached  with 
fear  and  trembling.  Now  there  happened  to  be  on  his  route 
a number  of  towns  the  names  of  which  begin  with  the  sug- 
gestive “Kil.”  There  were  Kilmartin,  and  so  on.  In  his 
ignorance  of  geographical  nomenclature,  his  affrighted  senses 
were  startled  anew  on  hearing  a fellow  passenger  in  the  rail- 
way carriage  remark  to  another  as  follows  ; “ I’m  just  afther 
bein’  over  to  Kilpatrick.”  “ And  I,”  replied  the  other,  “ am 
afther  bein’  over  to  Kilmary.”  “ What  murderers  they  are  I” 
thought  the  Englishman.  “ And  to  think  that  they  talk  of 
their  assassination  so  publicly !”  But  the  conversations  went 
on.  “And  fhare  are  ye  goin’  now?’’  asked  assassin  No.  1. 
“ I’m  goin'  home,  and  then  to  Kilmore,”  was  No.  2’s  reply. 
The  Englishman’s  blood  curdled,  “Kilmore,  is  it?”  added 
No.  1.  “ You’d  betther  be  cornin’  along  wud  me  to  Kilum- 
alle  I”  It  is  related  that  the  Englishman  left  the  train  at  the 
next  station. 
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CHILDREN’S  CORNER. 

To  the  boy  or  girl  sending  us  the  best  set  of  answers  to 
the  pnzzles  in  this  number  we  will  send  a beautiful  chromo. 
Writing  and  grammar  will  be  considered.  Answers  must  be 
in  by  the  tenth  of  April.  Address  Puzzle  Editor,  Family 
Circle  Office,  London  East,  Ont. 


1. 

CHAUAPES. 

1. 

My  first  is  anger,  my  second  is  a portion  of  earth,  and  my 
■whole  is  a country  of  Europe. 

II. 

My  first  is  in  flight,  but  not  in  wing. 

My  second  in  wedding,  but  not  in  ring  ; 

My  third  in  sun,  but  not  in  light ; 

My  fourth  in  enjoyment,  but  not  in  delight ; 

My  fifth  in  year,  but  not  in  week  ; 

My  sixth  in  sad  but  not  in  meek  ; 

My  seventh  in  ocean,  but  not  in  sea  ; 

My  eighth  in  person,  but  not  in  me. 

My  whole  when  united  will  give  you  the  name 
Of  a poet  of  England,  who’s  worthy  his  fame. 

2. 

BURIED  TOWNS. 

I am  so  poor,  I can  just  afford  a shilling  a day. 

Was  not  Elba  the  island  Napoleon  was  sent  to '? 

3. 

DECAPITATION. 

When  first  a resting  place  you  take 
And  rob  it  of  its  head, 

A female  beautifier  you 
Will  surely  have  instead. 

And  when  this  last  you  do  behead. 

You’ll  find  me  all  around, 

In  fact  the  three  you’ll  easily  see 
Beside  you  can  be  found. 

4. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

My  first  in  the  dairy  will  surely  be  found. 

From  my  second  proceedeth  sweet  musical  sound. 

My  third  is  not  low  and  yet  not  over  all. 

My  fourth  is  the  sound  of  a very  loud  call. 

And  my  fifth  will  amuse  every  child  in  his  home. 

To  initials  and  finals  all  children  may  come. 

6. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  A town  in  Switzerland. 

2.  Very  dry. 

3.  A straight  mark. 

4.  A garden. 

6. 

Put  nothing  between  six  and  fifty-one  and  add  an  N and 
make  a music  instrument. 


Sins  Blotted  Out. 

“ According  unto  the  multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  blot 
out  my  transgressions.” — Ps.  ii : 1. 

A little  boy  was  once  much  puzzled  about  sins  being 
blotted  out,  and  said  ; 

“ I cannot  think  what  becomes  of  all  the  sins  God  for- 
gives, mother.” 

“ Why,  Charlie,  can  you  tell  me  where  are  all  the  figures 
you  wrote  on  your  slate  yesterday  ?” 

I washed  them  all  out,  mother.” 

“ And  where  are  they,  then  ?" 

“ Why,  they  are  nowhere  ; they  are  gone,"  said  Charlie. 

Just  so  it  is  with  the  believer’s  sins ; they  are  gone — 
blotted  out — “ remembered  no  more.” 

“ As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath  He 
removed  our  transgressions  from  us.” 


A FIVE  DOLLAR  BILL, 

BY  ELEANOR  KIRK. 

“ Oh,  pshaw ! You  can  manage  it  if  you’ve  a mind  to.” 

“ I don’t  see  any  way  of  making  one  dollar  ten,  unless  I 
steal  the  other  nine,”  said  Arthur  Glenham  to  his  companion, 
Frank  Weed. 

“Can’t  you  borrow  it  of  somebody  ?”  persisted  Frank. 

“ I wonder  who’d  lend  me  so  much  money  as  that  1 
Nine  dollars  is  a big  pile  of  money.” 

“ I knew  ’twould  be  just  so,”  growled  Frank.  “ If  you’d 
only  saved  up  your  money  as  the  rest  of  us  have,  you  wouldn’t 
have  had  all  this  trouble.” 

“ I couldn’t  save  what  I never  had,”  replied  Arthur.  “ I 
only  get  six  dollars  a week,”  he  continued.  “ Five  of  it  goes 
to  my  mother,  and  when  I have  any  spending  money,  it's  for 
little  outside  jobs.  I haven’t  had  any  of  those  lately.  If  I 
had,  they  wouldn’t  have  amounted  to  ten  dollars.” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,  Arthur,”  put  in  Frank  again,  this  time 
as  if  he  had  reached  the  solution  of  the  matter,  “ don’t  give 
your  mother  any  money  this  week,  and  that  will  be  five,  and 
the  one  you've  got  six.  I guess  you  can  squeeze  through  on 
six  dollars.” 

“But  my  mother  depends  on  the  five  dollars  for  her 
Thanksgiving  dinner,”  replied  Arthur. 

“ Well,  what  of  that  ? You  won’t  be  there  to  eat  it.” 

This  was  evidently  a very  startling  proposition,  and 
Arthur  flushed  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  but  he  said  simply, 

“ What  excuse  would  I give  for  not  taking  her  the  money 
as  usual  ?” 

“Oh I tell  her  that  the  boss  went  away,  and  there  was 
nobody  to  pay  out  any  money,  or  you  lost  it,  or  something. 
Why,  Ed.  Perry  does  that  every  once  in  a while,  and  his 
mother  always  believes  it.” 

“ Ed.  Perry  is  going  with  you,  I suppose  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes,  we  couldn’t  get  along  without  Ed.  He’s  the 
jolliest  fellow  in  the  world.” 

“ I am  not  going  home  now,”  said  Arthur,  a moment 
after,  “ and  you  had  better  not  wait  for  me.” 

“ All  right.  I’ll  see  you  to-morrow.  We’ll  get  a splen- 
did dinner  at  the  hotel,  and  enjoy  ourselves  a thousand  times 
better  than  if  we  poked  around  home.  I’ve  engaged  the 
fastest  team  in  Dalton’s  stable,  and  we  ought  to  start  by  eight 
o’clock  sharp. 

Now  Arthur  had  not  had  a vacation  for  a long  time,  and 
in  spite  of  every  argument  which  conscience  suggested,  he 
did  want  to  go  with  the  boys  on  this  trip  which  they  had 
planned  for  Thanksgiving  day.  No  thought  of  cheating  his 
mother,  or  failing  to  produce  the  regular  five  dollars,  ever 
occurred  to  him.  There  was  something  else  in  his  mind, 
however,  which  he  had  been  turning  over  all  through  his 
talk  with  Frank.  There  was  a way  of  obtaining  five  dollars 
without  any  one’s  ever  being  the  wiser.  He  could  borrow  it 
from  the  petty  cash  drawer,  of  which  he  had  the  full  charge 
in  the  large  manufacturing  establishment  where  he  was  em- 
ployed. He  could  return  it  in  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  at  a 
time  until  it  was  paid.  “ That  certainly  wouldn’t  be  stealing,” 
he  argued.  “But  what  would  you  call  it?”  enquired  con- 
science. Arthur  found  it  exceedingly  hard  to  give  the  trans- 
action a satisfactory  name,  and  so  he  sat  by  high  desk  and 
thought  it  over.  The  more  he  thought,  the  weaker  he  grew, 
and  finally  the  young  man  slipped  down  from  his  chair, 
slipped  his  hand  into  the  drawer,  and  took  out  a five-dollar 
bill.  This  he  slipped  into  his  pocket,  and  the  slippery 
transaction  was  finished.  He  had  just  taken  down  his  hat 
to  leave,  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  old  porter  entered  to 
clean  up  the  office. 

“ What  are  you  doing  here  so  late.  Master  Arthur  ?”  en- 
quired the  old  man. 

“ Oh,  seeing  that  everything  was  all  right,”  replied 
Arthur,  avoiding  the  porter’s  eye  as  he  spoke. 

“ It’s  a grand  good  thing  to  leave  everything  all  right,” 
said  the  porter;  “and  it's  a grand  good  thing  to  know  that 
the  Lord  alw«ys  helps  us  when  we  try  to  do  right  ourselves. 
Where  are  you  going  Thanksgiving,  Master  Arthur  ?” 

“ Had  the  old  man  been  secreted  somewhere  and  wit- 
nessed the  thieving  transaction?”  Arthur  asked  himself 
with  a very  red  face.  That  seemed  impossible,  but  it  was  so  ? 

John  French  the  porter,  was  a very  religous  man,  and 
was  called  by  the  boys  in  the  place  “ a shouting  Methodist.” 
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There  was  usually  a little  contempt  in  their  manner  of 
speaking  of  the  old  man,  but  let  anything  be  the  matter  with 
one  of  the  number,  and  the  » shouting  Methodist  ” was  always 
the  first  one  called  upon. 

“ I was  thinking  about  going  away  with  the  boys,”  replied 
Arthur,  wishing  the  five-dollar  bill  back  in  the  drawer  with 
all  his  heart. 

“But  that’ll  cost  something,”  replied  John;  “and  I 
s’pose  your  mother  can’t  spare  you  much?” 

“No,  John.” 

“ Mebbe  you’re  calculating  on  borrowing  it  of  somebody, 
Master  Arthur  ?” 

“ Weil,  what  if  I am  ?” 

“Only  that  borrowing,  unless  you  know  just  how  and 
when  you’re  going  to  pay  it,  is  pretty  nigh  as  bad  as  stealing. 
I’ll  tell  you  what  to  do.  Master  Arthur.  Just  ask  the  Lord! 
He’ll  tell  you.  I never  asked  Him  a question  in  my  life 
that  He  didn’t  answer.  Sometimes  ’tain’t  just  the  answer 
you’d  like  to  get,  but  it’s  always  the  right  one,  always  the 
right  one.  Master  Arthur.” 

“ Oh  1 how  that  five-dollar  bill  burned  in  Arthur’s  pocket. 
His  feet  seemed  glued  to  the  floor,  and  his  heart  thumped  so 
hard  against  his  breast  that  it  frightened  him.  The  old  man 
took  up  his  broom,  and  waited  respectfully  for  the  young 
man  to  leave  before  he  began  sweeping.  Then,  as  Arthur 
made  no  motion  to  go,  he  said,  “Something’s  the  matter 
with  you,  my  boy.  Can  old  John  do  anything  for  you,  or  is  it 
the  Lord’s  business.  Master  Arthur?” 

“ I meant  to  pay  it  back  again,”  said  Arthur,  taking  the 
bill  from  his  pocket,  “ but  it  would  have  taken  me  a long 
time,  John and  as  the  old  man  drew  near  to  see  what  his 
companion  held  in  his  hand,  he  continued : “ It’s  a five-dollar 
bill,  and  I took  it  from  the  cash  drawer.  I suppose  you’ll 
hate  me  now,  John,  but  it’s  all  up,  and  1 can’t  help  it.” 

“ Bless  the  Lord,  O my  soul !”  said  John,  “for  the  work  He 
has  done.  I hate  you  Master  Arthur  ? Give  us  your  hand, 
my  boy,  and  let  us  thank  the  Lord  for  this  great  escape.” 
“Nothing  would  have  saved  me,  John,”  said  Arthur,  with 
tears  in  his  voice  as  well  as  his  eyes,  “ if  you  hadn’t  come  in 
just  as  you  did.” 

“ Proud  and  happy  am  I to  be  the  Lord’s  instrument  in 
such  a work,”  said  the  old  man.  “ He  sent  me.  Master 
Arthur,  and  now  let  us  praise  His  holy  name.” 

After  that  prayer  Arthur  rose  strengthened  and  refreshed, 
full  of  thankfulness  and  a purpose  to  do  right. 

“ Have  you  got  the  money,  Arthur  ?”  enquired  Frank  the 
next  morning. 

“No,  Frank,”  was  the  quiet  reply;  I have  concluded  to 
stay  at  home  on  Thanksgiving.” 

“ All  right,”  replied  Frank.  After  this  we  boys’ll  know 
that  you  don’t  want  anything  of  us,  and  the  whole  crowd’ll 
steer  clear  of  you.” 

Nothing  could  be  better  than  this,  surely,  and  Arthur 
Glenham  was  glad  when  the  boys  acted  upon  their  leader’s 
suggestion,  and  let  him  alone. — Zion’s  Herald. 


The  Thoughts  of  a Child  at  Twilight. 

See,  father,  how  the  light  shines  out  just  as  it  did  before  ! 

The  angels,  when  the  sun  went  in,  forgot  to  shut  the  door. 
And  now  it  shines  up  there  so  bright,  while  here,  ’tis  getting 
dark  ; 

And  see ! the  angels  in  the  light ! they’re  singing ; father, 
hark ! 

Oh  I if  I were  an  angel,  pa,  each  night  I’d  spread  my  wings. 
And  fly,  and  fill  my  apron  full  of  stars — those  pretty  things, 
I wish  I had  enough  to  make  a wreath  around  my  head. 

To  light  us  when  we  stay  awake  after  the  sun’s  abed. 

See  how  they  open  all  around,  and  shining  smile  on  me ! 

If  on  the  wrong  side  ’tis  so  bright,  oh  1 what  must  heaven  be, 
I wish  so  much  that  I could  have  that  bright  cloud  for  a seat. 
And  the  warm,  happy  sun,  to  shine  so  soft  upon  my  feet. 

Do  let  me  go  there,  dear  papa,  and  help  the  angels  sing — 
They’re  standing  in  the  doorway  now,  a joyous  happy  ring ; 
And  see  i oh  • see  I the  light  shines  yet,  bright  as  it  did 
before ! . 

I guess  the  angels  did  forget,  papa,  to  shut  the  door. 


CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Eye. — It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  a large 
eye  has  a wider  range  of  vision,  as  it  unquestionably  has  of 
expression,  than  a email  one.  A large  eye  will  take  in  more 
at  a glance,  though  perhaps  with  less  attention  to  detail,  than 
a small  one.  Generally  speaking,  large  eyes  see  things  in 
general,  and  small  eyes  things  in  particular.  The  one  sees 
many  things  as  a whole,  considering  them  in  a philosopical 
or  speculative  way,  often  seeing  through  and  beyond  them  ; 
the  other  sees  fewer  things,  but  usually  looks  keener  into 
them,  and  is  appreciative  of  detail.  Some  eyes,  however,, 
look  at  everything,  and  yet  see  nothing. 

Our  Toes. — Beyond  question,  we  abuse  our  toes.  They 
are  intended,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  flexibility  to  the  foot, 
and  help  us  in  our  walking  ; but  the  modern  custom  of 
cramping  them  up  in  tight  shoes  makes  them  almost  as  im- 
movable as  if  they  grew  together.  So  the  help  they  give  us 
is  not  so  much,  after  all.  And  as  to  putting  them  to  any 
other  use,  we  never  think  of  it.  We  cramp  and  torture  them 
out  of  all  likeness  to  their  original  state.  Who,  for  instance, 
could  imagine  that  the  second  toe  was  intended  to  be  longer, 
than  the  first?  Yet  in  a perfectly  formed  foot  it  always  is, 
though  we  are  obliged  to  go  to  statues  and  paintings  to  find 
out.  And  who,  putting  a foot  and  a narrow-toed  shoe  side  by 
side,  would  ever  suspect  that  they  were  intended  for  each 
other?  The  fact  is,  our  toes  are  our  most  abused  members,, 
and  so  we  don’t  get  half  the  good  from  them  that  we  might. . 
The  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese,  and  Bedouin  Arabs,  it  is  said, 
from  continual  practice,  use  their  toes  almost  as  well  as 
their  hands.  Arabs  braid  ropes  with  their  fingers  and  toes 
working  in  concert.  Why,  then,  should  we  dispense  with  the 
use  of  these  natural  aids  ? 

The  following  beautiful  chemical  experiment  may  be 
easily  performed  by  a lady,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  a 
circle  at  her  tea-table ; Take  two  or  three  leaves  of  red  cab- 
bage, cut  them  into  small  pieces,  put  them  into  a basin,  and 
pour  a pint  of  boiling  water  upon  them  ; let  it  stand  an  hour 
then  pour  it  off  into  a decanter.  It  will  be  a fine  blue  color.. 
Then  take  four  wine-glasses;  into  one  put  six  drops  of 
strong  vinegar  ; into  another  six  drops  of  solution  of  soda ; 
into  a third  a strong  solution  of  alum,  and  let  the  fourth 
remain  empty.  The  glasses  may  be  prepared  some  time 
before,  and  the  few  drops  of  colorless  liquid  that  have  been 
placed  in  them  will  not  be  noticed ; fill  up  the  glasses  from 
the  decanter,  and  the  liquid  poured  into  the  glass  containing 
the  acid  will  become  a beautiful  red ; the  glass  containing 
the  soda  will  become  a fine  green ; that  poured  into  the 
empty  one  will  remain  unchanged.  By  adding  a little  vine- 
gar to  the  green  it  will  immediately  change  to  red,  and  on 
adding  a little  solution  of  soda  to  the  red  it  will  assume  a 
fine  green,  thus  showing  the  action  of  acids  and  alkalies  on 
vegetable  blues. 

Black  Dye  for  Wood. — The  following  new  process  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Pharmaceutische  Zeitschrift  fur  Rusdand : First 
sponge  the  wood  with  a solution  of  chlorhydrate  of  aniline  in 
water,  to  which  a small  quantity  of  copper  chloride  is  added. 
Allow  it  to  dry,  and  go  over  it  with  a solution  of  potassium 
bichromate.  Repeat  the  process  twice  or  thrice,  and  the 
wood  will  take  a fine  black  color,  unaffected  by  light  or 
chemicals. 

How  Alligators  Bat. 

An  alligator’s  throat,  says  a newspaper  correspondent,  is 
an  animated  sewer.  Everything  which  lodges  in  his  open 
mouth  goes  down.  He  is  a lazy  dog,  and,  insteed  of  hunting 
for  something  to  eat,  he  lets  his  victuals  hunt  for  him.  That 
is,  he  lays  with  his  great  mouth  open,  apparently  dead,  like 
the  ’possum.  Soon  a bug  crawls  into  it,  then  a fly,  then 
several  gnats  and  a colony  of  mosquitoes.  The  alligator 
doesn’t  close  his  mouth  yet.  He  is  waiting  for  a whole  drove 
of  things.  He  does  his  eating  by  wholesale.  A little  later 
a lizard  will  cool  himself  under  the  shade  oif  the  upper  jaw. 
Then  a few  frogs  will  hop  up  to  catch  the  mosquitoes. 
Then  more  mosquitoes  and  gnats  light  on  the  frogs.  Finally 
a whole  village  of  insects  and  reptiles  settle  down  for  an  after- 
noon picnic.  Then,  all  at  once,  there  is  an  earthquake.  The 
big  jaw  falls,  the  alligator  slyly  blinks  one  eye,  gulps  down 
the  entire  managerie  and  opens  his  great  front  door  again  for 
more  visitors . 
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Somebody’s  Child. 

AKOX. 

•Just  a picture  of  somebody’s  child, 

Sweet  face  set  in  it’s  golden  hair, 

Violet  eyes  and  cheeks  of  rose, 

Bounded  chin,  with  a dimple  there. 

Tender  eyes  where  the  shadows  sleep, 

Lit  from  within  by  a secret  ray, 

Tender  eyes  that  will  shine  like  stars, 

When  love  and  womanhood  come  this  way. 

Scarlet  lips  with  a story  to  tell ; 

Blessed  be  he  who  shall  find  it  out! 

Who  shall  learn  the  eyes’  deep  secret  well, 
And  read  the  heart  with  never  a doubt ! 

Then  you  will  tremble,  scarlet  lips  ! 

Then  you  will  crimson,  loveliest  cheeks ! 
Eyes  will  brighten  and  blushes  will  burn 
When  the  one  true  lover  bends  and  speaks. 

But  she’s  only  a child  now,  as  you  see ; 

Only  a child  in  her  careless  grace  ; 

When  love  and  womanhood  come  this  way 
Will  anything  sadden  the  flower-like  face? 


[Written  for  The  Family  Ciecle]. 

WOUNDED  HEARTS. 

A TALE  OF  PASSION  AND  PAIN  FKOM  REAL  LIFE. 


By  Job  Lawnbrook. 


CHAPTER  VII.  (■Continued.) 

J For  a moment  I stood  nonplussed. 

The  next  I bethought  myself  to  treat  the  subject  lightly, 
and  appeal  to  his  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  an  excuse 
for  my  conduct.  But  his  wrath  was  not  thus  to  be  appeased. 

The  saying  that  love  is  blind  may  be  true,  but  it  is  doubly 
true  that  in  a case  of  indignation  of  which  love  is  the 
prompter,  that  such  indignation  is,  if  possible,  more  than 
blind. 

Though  of  about  equal  size  and  weight  with  my  oppon- 
ent I stood  as  a mouse  might  stand  before  a cat  as  he  faced 
me  in  the  towering  strength  of  his  passion. 

Amid  the  evident  difficulty  of  the  circumstances  a cour- 
age supported  me,  prompted  by  a sense  of  right,  which  I felt 
Pronged  because  of  his  not  knowing. 

“Will  you  listen  to  an  explanation?”  I asked,  forcing  a 
composure,  which  I’m  afraid  was  ill  assumed. 

, “ My  eyes  never  deceive  me.” 

“ I don’t  believe  they  did  ; but  still  you  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  all  the  facts.” 


I believe  my  manner,  more  than  my  words;  won  him,  and 
his  violentness  changed  to  calmness  as  a shower  might  sud- 
denly cease.  He  seemed  all  eagerness  now  to  know  what  1 
would  say. 

We  walked  along  the  river’s  bank  together,  and  I calmly 
recited  in  detail  every  incident  of  the  friendship  that  had  ex- 
isted between  Jessie  Harle  and  myself  to  the  man,  who,  of  all 
others,  had  a right  to  know. 

He  felt  the  force  of  my  confession,  and  my  sincerity 
appeased  his  wrath.  No  weapon,  be  it  ever  so  well  wieldeid, 
can  possess  the  power  that  lies  in  simple  truth.  ‘ 

How  forcibly  I remember  that  night  I How  well  I recol- 
lect my  conviction  of  Walter  Marston’s  intense  love,  which 
gleamed  before  me  and  shot  into  my  very  heart.  I felt  that 
he  loved  her  as  never  woman  was  loved. ' By-  a magnetic  in- 
fluence I was  drawn  into  the  knowledge  of  his  tender  yet  fer- 
vent affection. 

“ No  man,”  1 reflected,  “ has  as  good  a right,  be  his  cir- 
cumstances what  they  may,  to  possess  such  a treasure  for  a 
wife,  as  the  man  who  loves  her  tenderly,  protectingly  and 
devotedly.” 

In  my  own  eyes  I felt  myself  a very  hero  for  the  sacrifice 
I was  making;  and  yet  why  was  it  a sacrifice  ? It  should  not 
have  been.  If  I deemed  it  a sacrifice  I must  have  loved 
her. 

Thus  I thought  that  night  when  I had  left  my  noble  op- 
ponent, and  had  sought  my  own  bed-chamber.  My  head 
ached  and  my  heart  sank  like  lead  in  my  bosom.  I was  en- 
gaged. I was  doubly  bound  to  Nellie  Elson.  Her  birth  was 
on  an  equal  level  with  my  own,  and  Jessie  Harle  was  penni- 
less. I had  given  my  promise.  Of  my  own  accord — nay, 
more,  by  my  desire  I had  bound  myself  to  her  forever. 

But  why  despond  about  the  past?  I had  given  up  the 
foolish  hope  of  Jessie,  and  in  doing  so  had  acted  nobly  by  a 
deserving  man. 

I clenched  my  teeth  and  set  all  my  determination  on  pur- 
suing the  course  I had  started. 

With  a firm  voice  I said  aloud,  “ I have  done  my  duty ; 
I have  given  her  up,  and  that’s  the  end  of  it.” 

Oh,  Heaven  I that  that  had  been  the  end. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

Deep  down  in  memory’s  furthest  nook 
The  shadows  of  the.se  days  lay  dead. 

When  sunken  hope  and  faded  look. 

By  sights  revived,  in  life  were  spread.— Anon. 

Not  many  days  had  passed  after  the  incidents  narrated  in 
the  previous  chapter  had  transpired  before  I was  sumnuaied  to 
the  residence  of  William  Elson. 

Since  the  opening  of  our  story  Mr.  Elson  )\ad.l^^ed 
on,  sometimes  well  enough  to  be  driven  aboi^#Ke*Voi®^, 
but  oftener  being  confined  to  his  bed.  He 
now,  as  indeed  he  often  would,  and  I had  be(Wpe®OT&r«ne<k 
by  this  time  to  his  wife’s  icy  manner,  and  ^Atnti^i 
with  the  husband  with  a composure  not  calci?feted*;^\^e-/flo|7 
any  warmth  toward  me  on  her  part,  unless  indeeddt'W^fftc 
warmth  of  wath. 
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Nellie  would  keep  pretty  much  out  of  the  way  on  the  oc- 
casions of  such  visits,  as  behooved  her  retiring  nature,  but 
slyly  take  pains  to  meet  me  in  the  grounds  as  soon  as  I was 
fairly  out  of  her  respected  mother’s  sight. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  visit  a strange  incident  occurred. 
Shortly  after  I had  sat  down  by  the  bed-side  a servant  an- 
nounced “ the  gentleman  who  had  called  last  Saturday.” 
Mrs.  Elson,  who  sat  directly  opposite  me,  turned  pale,  and  in 
her  voice  I detected  a forced  rigidity  as  she  told  the  servant 
to  say  she  was  indisposed. 

The  room  in  which  we  sat  looked  towards  the  south — in 
fact,  by  the  doctor’s  orders  Mr.  Elson  always  occupied  a front 
chamber — and  I watched  the  man  closely  who  had  thus  been 
turned  away  as  he  came  along  that  part  of  the  walk  which 
could  be  seen  from  the  window. 

It  was  Charles  Sweeman,  the  miller. 

What  could  he  want  here  ? There  was  a mystery  I could 
see  somewhere,  and  I felt  a satisfaction  in  seeing  that  Mrs. 
Elson  appeared  to  be  at  fault.  Her  agitation  was  not  to  be 
concealed. 

When  I took  my  leave  I felt  a desire  to  be  alone  to  medi- 
tate upon  the  occurrence  and  try  to  connect  some  scattered 
ideas  I had  formed  of  the  relation  the  miller  bore  to  Mrs. 
Elson. 

Had  Arthur  Drammel  anything  to  do  with  it  ? Perhaps 
he  had  ; and  if  so  I had  now  the  clue  I had  long  been  want- 
ing. 

As  thus  I meditated  while  taking  my  way  slowly  down 
the  hazel-bordered  lane,  I suddenly  looked  up,  and  coming 
down  a little  sidepath  Nellie  Elson  appeared  like  a fair 
nymph  among  the  hazels.  All  the  merriment  of  her  soul 
sparkled  out  of  her  bright  eyes,  and  as  I looked  upon  her  tall 
majestic  figure  I felt  a pang  of  regret  that  I had  ever  been 
unfaithful  to  her. 

But  of  course  I had  given  up  Jessie  Harle  now  and  1 felt 
easier  this  morning  in  Nellie’s  company  on  that  account. 
My  future  seemed  cleared  up  now,  and  I rejoiced  at  the  pros- 
pect that  morning  while  in  her  company. 

When  I left  her  another  incident  was  awaiting  me.  I had 
not  seen  Werbletree  for  a year,  and  above  all  other  times  and 
places  I never  expected  to  meet  him  that  morning  as  I 
emerged  from  the  grounds  of  Hazelgrove. 

But  there  he  was  with  the  same  gruff.looking  face  and 
heavy  beard,  leaning  on  the  fence  and  waiting  as  if  knowing 
I was  coming. 

I saluted  him  with  surprise. 

“ How  are  you,  Mr.  Lawnbrook?”  he  said,  slowly,  and  the 
manner  of  his  dwelling  on  my  name  and  the  tone  in  which 
he  pronounced  it  startled  me. 

“ Shulton  is  well  represented  in  these  parts,”  I suggested. 

“ Did  you  see  Sweeman  come  in  here?” 

“No  I but  I knew  he’d  come.” 

Then  I was  right.  Werbletree  was  still  searching  out  the 
mystery  and  was  here  for  that  purpose. 

“ You  know  the  folks  here — the  Elsons  ?”  he  queried. 

“Yes,”  I reply,  simply. 

“ That’s  good.  You  may  help  me  yet.” 

“ I will  if  I can,  most  readily  ; but  tell  me  all  you’ve  found 
out  so  far.” 

I was  eager  to  know  all  he  knew  about  it,  but  that  he  was 
resolute  in  keeping  to  himself  for  a time  at  least. 

“ You’d  better  come  to  Shulton  with  me,”  he  said  in  an- 
swer to  my  inquiries  and  entreaties.  “ You  better  come  to 
Shulton  with  me.  I may  wantyou  for  a witness.” 

I expressed  readiness  to  go,  and  he  was  pleased. 

We  walked  on  together  then  for  a time  in  silence,  and 
even  in  my  eagerness,  his  manner  taught  me  that  he  had 
reasons  for  not  wishing  me  to  know  of  his  devices  to  discover 
the  relation  between  the  boy  Drammel  and  his  master,  nor  to 
what  extent  he  had  succeeded. 

How  strange  the  dignity  or  other  manner  of  a man’s  bear- 
ing affects  the  intimacy  of  associates.  I would  have  given 
anything  to  have  known  what  had  brought  the  miller  to  Hazel- 
grove,  even  as  I walked  along  beside  probably  the  only  man 
whok  new,  and  yet  I ventured  not  to  ask  him.  Thus  we 
walked  on  side  hy  side,  speaking  occasionally  of  things  remote 
from  our  thoughts  for  I felt  that  he,  as  well  as  I,  was  think- 
ing of  the  miller  and  his  boy. 

He  took  dinner  with  me  that  day,  and  towards  evening,  of 
his  own  accord,  he  touched  on  the  question  again. 


“ Did  the  miller  seek  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Elson  ?” 

“ He  did,”  I replied,  “ but  she  feigned  indisposition.” 

“ And  he  didn't  see  her  at  all  ?” 

“No:” 

“ Do  you  think  he’s  been  there  before  ?” 

“ Yes  ; he  was  announced  as  the  gentleman  who  called 
last  Saturday.” 

“ Umph  1 I guess  we’d  better  not  leave  these  parts  yet 
awhile.  He’ll  likely  prowl  around  here  till  he  sees  her.” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

<■  I’ll  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous  ; 

As  full  of  peril,  and  adventurous  spirit 
As  to  o’er  walk  a current,  roaring  loud. 

On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a spear.” 

— Shakespeare. 

Once  more  I was  to  return  to  Shulton  and  a hope  of  find- 
ing my  brother  revived,  as  I looked  on  this  prospect. 
I have  purposely  omitted  relating  the  circumstances  of 
many  a fruitless  journey  alter  this  object  lest  I might  tire 
my  readers  with  portions  of  my  biography  interesting  to  my- 
self alone,  and  totally  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  this  nar- 
rative. My  father’s  request  and  my  impetuous  promise 
smoldered,  almost  sinking  into  nothingness  in  my  breast. 
But  now  the  flame  again  began  to  rise ; and  as  I look  back 
upon  it  now  I sometimes  think  that  a presentiment  informed 
me  that  I was  drawing  near  a clue  to  his  whereabouts. 

After  tea,  just  as  the  sun  was  quietly  throwing  its  final 
brilliant  rays  over  the  land  from  the  westward,  at  Werble- 
tree’s  suggestion  we  started  out  again  toward  Hazlegrove.  I 
knew  he  was  in  hopes  of  seeing  Sweeman  there ; but  I did 
not  even  venture  to  ask  him  that.  We  stealthily  walked  into 
the  grounds  and  hid  ourselves  among  the  hazels,  but  our 
waiting  was  in  vain,  and  as  the  hours  of  comparative  quiet- 
ness crept  on  I grew  impatient  with  the  monotony. 

At  length  he  opened  a conversation  upon  a point  that 
caught  my  interest  and  made  me  feel  easier  in  his  company 
ever  after. 

“ Did  you  ever  have  a brother  ?”  he  questioned. 

“ Yes  ; I believe  I did.” 

“ When  did  he  die?” 

“ I don’t  know  that  he’s  dead  yet.  ” 

As  I spoke  I noticed  a strange  look  sweep  over  his  face, 
which,  much  as  I pride  myself  on  my  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  I failed  to  interpret.  How  much  did  he  know  con- 
cerning Zhake?  It  crossed  my  mind  that  he  had  known 
him  and  was  the  only  one  who  could  inform  me  concerning 
him. 

“ That  seems  strange,”  he  said  slowly,  after  a pause. 

“ You  think  so,”  I returned,  watching  him  closely,  and 
feeling  an  inward  sense  of  pride  at  ^my  speech,  which  was 
thrown  out  partly  as  a mere  exclamation  and  partly  as  a 
query. 

“ Well,  anyone  would  think  so,  I guess.” 

The  composure  with  which  he  uttered,  or  rather  drolled 
out,  this  sentence  again  threw  me  off  my  guard,  or  at  any 
rate  led  me  into  the  belief  that  he  was  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  facts,  even  if  he  knew  something  of  Zhake.  So  I cooly 
related  all  about  it  even  down  to  the  facts  of  the  death-bed 
scene  and  my  promises.  I was  bound  I would  give  him 
every  chance  that  lay  in  my  power  if  he  indeed  felt  an  inter- 
est in  the  discovery,  as  I,  rightly  or  wrongly,  believed  he  did. 
He  listened  with  wrapt  attention. 

By  appointment  I saw  Nellis  Elson  the  second  day  after 
I met  Werbletree  at  Hazelgrove,  and  I tried  by  Weibletree’s 
directions  to  find  out  what  she  knew  of  the  man  Sweeman. 

“ He  has  often  tried  to  gain  admittance  to  the  house,”  she 
answered,  “and  even  once  followed  us  to  New  York.  That 
was  the  winter  before  last.” 

“ And  you  have  no  idea  what  he  wants  ?” 

She  had  not,  and  as  our  conversation  proceeded  I learned 
that  Mrs.  Elson  was  generally  agitated  when  he  came,  but 
would  never  see  him.  One  time,  in  the  previous  summer, 
he  stayed  around  Hazelgrove  for  several  days.  He  always 
seemed  to  know  when  Mr.  Elson  was  at  his  worst,  and  came 
then.  A few  days  before  he  had  come  to  the  house  on  this 
last  time,  he  stopped  the  coachman  when  Mrs.  Elson  and 
Nellie  were  being  driven  lo  the  city  and  handed  a note  to 
Nellie  showing  by  a curious  inclination  of  his  head  that  he 
desired  her  to  pass  it  to  her  mother.  Mrs.  Elson  caught  the 
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note  with  a defiant  look,  as  she  tore  it  in  pieces  before  him, 
and  bade  the  coachman  drive  on.  She  gave  vent  to  exclama- 
tions of  anger  at  him,  calling  him  a robber,  but  refused  to 
inform  the  authorities  of  his  acts. 

Werbletree  became  satisfied  at  last  that  the  miller  had 
gone  from  the  vicinty,  and  no  doubt  returned  to  Shulton,  and 
he  was  determined  to  follow  him. 

And  so  we  went  to  Shulton. 

More  than  a year  had  passed  since  I had  taken  that  jour- 
ney  before,  and  a crowd  of  thoughts  of  intervening  incidents 
filled  my  mind  as  the  stage  coach  at  the  end  of  our  trip  con- 
veyed us  along  the  self-same  road  into  the  picturesque  little 
village. 

We  crossed  to  Delby’s  tavern,  as  I had  done  that  well-re- 
membered April  evening.  I followed  Werbletree  in  the 
same  passive  state  of  mind  that  I had  felt  and  exhibited 
throughout  my  adventures  with  him.  As  a son  would  de- 
pend on  a father  I felt  a dependence  on  him  which  would 
have  led  me  after  him  anywhere.' 

He  seemed  to  lay  his  plans  in  a mysterious  manner  now, 
and  I saw  him  at  times  confer  with  employees  of  the  mill. 
But  all  the  time  he  worked  more  and  more  into  my  friend- 
ship, as  we  took  walks  about  the  vicinity  on  several  occa- 
sions, mostly  after  night,  without  anything  worthy  of  note 
transpiring.  I had  told  him,  of  course,  all  I had  learned 
from  Nellie  Elson  concerning  Sweeman’s  attempts  to  inter- 
view her  mother.  He  betrayed  no  sign  of  surprise  at  his 
having  pursued  her  to  their  city  home.  In  fact  he  never 
betrayed  surprise  at  anything. 

One  night — a night  that  will  ever  stand  out  as  a never- 
to-be-erased  imprint  on  my  memory — we  sat  together  upon  a 
hill  overlooking  the  miller's  house.  This  was  a favorite 
watching  place  of  his ; but  I confess  I had  become  tired  of 
the  monotony  of  sitting  there  night  after  night  without  a 
single  incident  transpiring.  On  the  night  in  question  I had 
more  to  excite  me  than  I bargained  for. 

The  moon  had  been  cloud-covered  for  a time,  and  as  it 
peeped  out  to  shine  above  the  cloud’s  edge  half-hidden  we 
could  see  a man  caiTying  what  I judged  to  be  a dark-lantern  in 
his  hand,  coming  from  the  mill.  We  watched  him  until  he 
entered  the  house,  and  then  at  a motion  from  my  friend  we 
both  arose  and  walked  closer  to  the  house.  We  were  stand- 
ing on  the  side  on  which  Arthur  Drammel’s  chamber  was 
and  the  window  blind,  I believe,  by  Werbletree’s  manage- 
ment, was  hung  slightly  slanting  so  that  we  could  see  into 
the  room  without  difficulty. 

I had  become  all  excitement  in  an  instant ; but  my  friend 
remained  cool. 

Seeing  my  agitation  he  tried  to  encourage  me.  “ Keep 
your  eyes  open,”  he  said,  directing  my  eyes  to  the  new-comers’ 
movements,  who  we  could  see  now  in  Arthur’s  chamber ; 
and  this  speech  brought  vividly  before  me  what  he  had  said 
when  I met  him  at  Hazelgrove.  The  words  had  haunted  me 
ever  since,  and  I felt  them  now  with  double  force. 

“ You  better  come  to  Shulton  with  me  ; I may  need  you  for  a 
witr\ets.” 

{To  be  continued.') 


[ Written  for  the  Family  Circle.'] 

Dawn. 

A SONXET,  BY  ROBERT  ELLIOTT. 

The  bright  sun  never  saw  a scene  so  fair 
Since  on  the  hills  of  Eden  shone  his  light. 

The  weary  breezes  in  their  long-drawn  flight 
Ne’er  drew  a breath  from  founts  of  purer  air. 

One  sight  of  this  would  make  a churl  aware 
Of  things,  that  being  holy,  will  delight 
The  heart  of  man,  while  last  the  day  and  night, 
And  life  for  pleasure  has  a thought  or  care. 

A mist  is  resting  on  a singing  stream. 

The  eastern  clouds  like  curtains  are  uproll’d 
The  morning  star  sends  down  a fitful  gleam, 

Then  fades  away  and  all  the  night  is  gone. 

And  heralded  by  oriflammes  of  gold. 

Bright  o’er  the  sapphire  heavens  breaks  the  dawn. 


[ Written  for  the  Family  Circle.] 

BARBARA  WINTHORNE. 

A Story  for  the  Young. 

BY  EDITH  PATERSOK. 

“Saturday!  No  school  thank  goodnesss  1”  cried  Barbara 
Winthorne  springing  out  of  bed  one  bright  September 
morning. 

“Oh  what  a glorious — jexoelof  a,  ddij  ?”  she  ejaculated, 
standing  at  the  open  window  that  looked  out  upon  stretching 
fields  and  rich  woodlands.  She  herself,  though  she  did  not 
know  it,  was  like  a bright  sunbeam  in  her  white  night  dress, 
with  her  wavy  brown  hair  tumbling  down  her  back  in  wild 
confusion,  her  cheeks  all  aglow  with  the  healthy  sleep-flush 
and  her  eyes  like  twin  stars.  No  beauty  was  Barbara;  only 
a well  grown,  healthy  girl;  but  such  a generous,  warm  hearted 
girl,  one  could  not  help  loving  her,  and  most  people  forgot 
all  about  her  freckled  face,  and  large  mouth,  and  would  have 
stared  in  amaze  if  anyone  had  hinted  that  she  was  plain. 

“ I’ll  go  for  Mattie  Carew  after  breakfast,  and  we  will  go 
for  a regular  tramp  with,  the  dogs;  ‘ Over  the  mountains 
and  far  away,’  ” cried  she  with  a joyous  laugh.  Hastily 
dressing,  she  ran  down  stairs.  Late  as  usual ! Prayer 
over  and  breakfast  begun.  She  went  in  feeling  guilty; 
punctuality — I am  grieved  to  say — not  being  one  of  Barbara’s 
virtues. 

Kissing  her  father  and  mother,  with  a bright  “ good  morn- 
ing Ned”  to  her  brother,  she  took  her  place  at  the  table. 

“ Barbara  dear, you  must  rise  earlier  in  the  mornings,”  said 
Mrs.  Winthorne  gently.  She  was  a pale,  fragile  woman  and 
always  spoke  in  a soft,  plaintive  voice. 

“ Yes  mother — atleasti  will  try.” 

, “ And  if  at  first  you  don’t  succeed,  try,  try  again ; ” quoth 
Ned  mischevioiisly. 

“ Now  Neddy  don’t  try  to  be  smart”  answered  his  sister 
good-humoredly. 

“ But  seriously  I consider  that  a most  excellent  precept;  all 
the  great  achievements  of  the  world  hinge  upon  that  < try,  try 
again.  ’ ” 

“ Ned  I”  cried  Barbara  laughingly. 

“Pray  master  Ned,”  said  his  father  smiling;  “may  I 
enquire  if  you  have  ever  taken  that  most  excellent  precept  to 
heart  and  acted  upon  it?” 

“ Certainly  sir  ; I am  known  as  one  of  the  most  persevering 
chaps  in  our  form  at  college  ; or  I shouldn’t  have  presumed, 
to  lecture  Bab,”  answered  Ned  with  unabashed  effrontry. 

Every  one  laughed  at  this  promt  reply,  for  Ned,  being  an 
only  son  was  rather  spoiled  when  at  home.  He  was 
a fine  lad  of  sixteen,  three  years  Barbara’s  senior,  and  was  a 
student  of  Upper  Canada  College. 

“ I should  imagine  you  were  not  remarkable  for  modesty 
at  any  rate  ” said  his  father  dryly. 

“ No  sir,  cheek,  as  our  American  friends  express  it,  is  the 
best  passport  in  the  world;  modesty  is  out  of  date.” 

“ Indeed  I trust  it  is  not,”  interposed  Mrs.  Winthorne 
deprecatingly. 

“ Not  for  women,  mother,”  he  cried  quickly,  “ I hope  it 
will  never  go  out  of  date  for  women.” 

“ I hope  not,”  answered  she  plaintively. 

“ Well  my  boy,”  said  Mr.  Winthorne,  as  he  arose  from  the 
table  after  a little  more  conversation  on  the  subject.  “ you 

seem  to  have  acquired  a considerable  knowledge  of  the  world 
for  a lad  of  your  age.” 

“ This  is  an  enterprising  generation,  sir,”  replied  Ned 
pompously,  and  with  a laugh  they  all  arose  from  the  table. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthorne  were  that  morning  going  a short 
journey  by  rail  and  expected  to  return  by  six  in  the  evening. 
So  Barbara  did  not  start  for  her  walk  till  they  were  gone ; she 
took  baby  Louie  into  the  garden  and  played  with  her  till 
nurse  came  to  take  baby  for  her  walk.  When  she  had 
bidden  her  parents  good  bye,  she  put  on  her  hat  and  went 
for  Mattie  and  the  two  girls  went  for  a long,  delightful  ramble 
over  the  hills,  through  woods  and  meadows;  both  so 
happy  and  light-hearted.  Alas!  it  was  long  ere  Barbara 
was  as  happy  as  on  that  bright  September  morning. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  she  reached  home. 
After  eating  lunch  she  went  in  search  of  Louie  and  carrying 
her  to  the  drawing  room,  played  with  her  till  baby  got  tired 
and  fell  asleep  with  her  little  dark  head  pillowed  on  Bar- 
bara’s breast.  After  nurse  had  carried  her  up  stairs,  Barbara 
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still  sat  by  the  open  window  waiting  for  the  travellers;  for  it 
was  close  on  six.  Time  passed  on  ; still  they  did  not  come; 
nor  did  Ned  come  in  to  dinner.  She  did  not  feel  anxious; 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthorne  had  often  taken  this  same  jour- 
ney and  had  frequently  delayed  till  the  late  train  and  some- 
times even  remained  away  all  night.  So  wondering  at 
Ned’s  lybsence,  she  took  dinner  by  herself  and  then  studied 
her  lessons.  Still  she  was  feeling  anxious.  A presentiment 
or  coming  evil  seized  on  her. 

At  last,  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  the  door  opened  and 
Ned  came  in.  His  face  was  ghastly  pale  and  swollen  with 
weeping. 

“ Oh  Ned ! what  has  happened  ?’’ 

“ There  has  been  an — an  accident — the  train — ” he  an- 
swered as  calmly  as  his  quivering  lips  would  allow. 

“ Father  1 mother !”  cried  Barbara  with  a bitter  wail. 

And  he  answered  simply — 

“ Hush  dear  ! They  are  bringing  them  home.” 

We  will  not  dwell  upon  the  sorrowful  time  that  followed — 
the  grief  and  desolation  of  the  Orphans  when  their  parents 
were  laid  in  the  quiet  graveyard.  The  old  home  was  broken 
up  and  they  three  stood  alone  upon  the  threshold  of  life 
without  one  relative  in  the  world,  and  alas!  very  little 
money;  for  Mr.  Winthorne,  though  considered  a wealthy 
man,  had  died,  leaving  his  children  barely  provided  for. 

In  this  hour  of  adversity,  an  old  friend  of  their  mother’s 
came  and  oflered  a home  to  Barbara  and  Louie  until  Ned  was 
in  a position  to  keep  them.  He  had  long  wished  to  go  to 
Manitoba,  and  Mr.  Boslin — their  guardian,  approved  of  the 
idea.  He  wrote  to  a friend  of  his  at  Winnipeg  soliciting  his  in- 
terest for  Ned  Winthorne.  A favorable  answer  came  and  Ned 
started  to  try  his  fortune  in  the  West,  while  his  sisters  went 
to  their  guardian’s  home  in  Toronto.  And  now  began 
the  hard  realities  of  life  for  Barbara.  Hitherto,  life  had 
been  an  eternal  spring-time  of  love  and  happiness  ; now  the 
spring  had  passed  ; summer  had  sighed  itself  away,  and  drear 
autumn  bad  come. 

Upon  their  entrance  into  their  new  home,  they  received  a 
kind  if  not  an  affectionate  welcome  from  Mrs.  Roslin  and  an 
enthusiastic  one  from  the  children  of  whom  there  were  five, 
Jack,  Gertrude,  Willie,  Robbie  and  the  baby,  the  latter  about 
two  months  younger  than  Louie  Winthorne  who  was  eighteen 
months. 

None  of  the  little  Roslins  were  pretty.  Gertrude  was  a 
pale  thin  child  of  eleven  with  a rather  vindictive  expression 
about  the  eyes  and  mouth. 

Another  inmate  of  the  house  we  must  mention  before 
proceeding  with  our  Istory.  This  was  Fred  Mackenzie,  a 
young  half-brother  of  Mr.  Roslin.  A light-hearted , hand- 
some youth  of  eighteen  and  a favorite  with  all  in  the  house. 
He  and  Barbara  became  friends  immediately  ; and  indeed,  but 
lor  him  her  life  would  have  been  unendurable  in  the  time 
that  followed. 

« We  will  be  happy  here  my  pet,”  murmured  the  girl  as 
she  put  Louie  to  bed  that  first  evening.  “ They  will  be 
kind  to  us  I’m  sure  ” and  baby  laughed  assent  and  putting 
her  arms  around  sister  Bab’s  neck,  kissed  her  in  her  pretty 
baby  way. 

Barbara  thought  it  no  hardship  to  be  put  into  a poorly 
furnished  garret ; she  scarcely  thought  about  it  at  all ; all  she 
wanted  was  kindness  and  a little  love,  especially  for  her  little 
sister ; it  would  break  her  heart  to  see  Louie  harshly  treated. 
As  time  passed  on  and  the  novelty  of  their  position  wore  off, 
she  discovered  that  her  path  was  not  to  be  one  of  roses. 
Mrs.  Roslin  was  one  of  those  women  who  have  no  affections 
outside  their  own  families.  She  was  a weak  minded  woman 
too;  no  more  capable  of  managing  her  household  than  was 
Gertrude.  Her  servants  were  continually  leaving ; and  so, 
most  of  the  time  there  was  but  one  in  the  house,  though  they 
were  supposed  to  keep  three. 

Barbara  being  a strong,  helpful  girl  with  a natural  ap- 
titude for  work,  willingly  offered  her  services  when  one  of 
the  servants  left  shortly  after  her  arrival.  But  she  soon 
discovered  Mrs.  Roslin’s  difficulties  with  her  domestics  and 
foresaw  that  her  services  would  be  frequently  in  requisition 
However,  she  owed  a debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Roslin  and  she 
resolved  to  repay  it  by  doing  cheerfully  whatever  was  re- 
quired of  her.  Secretly,  she  did  not  wonder  at  the  servants 

leaving  ; for  Mrs.  Roslin  was  a hard  mistress,  imposing  far 
more  upc  a them  than  they  could  manage.  The  standing 


grievance,  though,  was  the  children’s  impudence ; servants 
rebelled  against  it,  while  their  weak  mother  upheld  and  en- 
couraged their  impertinence.  Mrs.  Roslin  saw  the  advantage 
of  having  one  like  Barbara  to  assist  in  the  housework;  she 
was  better  than  a servant,  for  she  could  not  leave  whether 
she  liked  it  or  not,  and  then — there  was  her  gratitude,  a great 
debt  which  she  resolved  Barbara  should  pay  to  the  last 
penny.  She  dispensed  then,  with  one  servant  and  our 
heroine  became  virtually  the  nursemaid,  though  outwardly 
one  of  the  family;  and,  as  the  children  recognized  her  true 
position,  she  came  in  for  all  the  impudence  formerly  bestowed 
upon  the  unfortunate  servant ; even  from  Mrs.  Roslin  she 
received  many  an  insulting  speech,  that  lady  having  con- 
ceived a great  dislike  to  Barbara  and  Louie,  and,  seeing  how 
any  harshness  to  her  little  sister  wounded  the  elder  girl,  she 
punished  the  poor  child  severely  for  little  faults,  which,  com- 
ing from  such  a baby,  were  no  faults  at  all.  Her  own 
children  were  never  punished.  It  may  be  imagined  how 
Barbara’s  heart  ached  with  indignation  and  pain,  when  she 
saw  little  Louie  who  had  been  so  petted  at  home,  scolded, 
whipped  and  often  sent  supperless  to  bed,  when  the  poor 
little  thing  had  done  nothing  to  merit  such  treatment. 
Her  heart  burned  with  fierce  anger  at  the  sound  of  the  baby 
voice  calling  her  and  the  sobbing  cries  that  came  from  the 
sore  baby  heart  up  in  that  cold,  dark  garret,  when  sister  Bab 
did  not  come.  Barbara  down  stairs,  giving  the  children 
their  tea,  was  powerless  to  go  to  her  sister.  If  she  started 
to  go,  Mrs.  Roslin  called  her  back  and  bade  her  cut  some 
bread  for  Robbie,  pour  out  some  milk  for  Willie  and  " for 
mercy’s  sake  feed  the  baby  and  not  let  her  choke  herself.  ’’ 
Barbara  performed  these  duties  as  cheerfully  as  she  could; 
but  the  bitter  tears  would  have  their  way,  and  rolled  silently 
down  her  cheeks,  perceiving  which,  Gertrude  and  the  two 
older  boys  amused  themselves  by  pinching  her  arms  as  she 
passed  their  chairs  For  a moment,  abandoning  the  strong  con- 
trol she  had  hitherto  kept  over  herself  she  permitted  a great 
hatred  of  Mrs.  Roslin,  to  swell  her  heart,  with  an  inclination 
to  defy  her,  to  box  those  hateful  children’s  ears  and  rush  away 
to  her  lonely,  hungry  darling  up  stairs.  But  her  better 
nature  triumphed  and  she  once  more  grasped  the  reins  of 
self-control,  gaining  a victory  which  left  its  impress  upon 
her  character  and  stamped  her  a heroine;  for  what  heroism  is 
greater  than  that  which  can  triumph  over  the  evil  passions 
of  the  heart  ? She  asked  leave  to  go,  but  Mrs.  Roslin  refused. 

“ Louie  must  be  punished,  she  was  growing  bold  and  mis- 
chevious,”  and  the  poor  girl,  choking  down  her  tears,  tried  to 
shut  her  ears  to  that  piteous  cry  of  “ Babbie,  Babbie,”  and 
went  on  with  her  work  of  clearing  away  the  tea  tnings. 
Sometimes  on  occasions  like  this,  she  heard  the  front  door 
open  and  shut  and  soon  afterwards  a light  step  ascending  the 
stairs  ; then  Barbara’s  heart  grew  lighter,for  Louie’s  voice  was 
silent  now.  When  Mrs.  Roslin  took  the  children  to  the 
library  for  the  usual  half  hour  before  dinner,  she  ran  lightly 
up  stairs  to  find,  as  she  expected,  Fred,  seated  on  the  rocking 
chair  with  Louie  wrapped  in  a blanket,  sound  asleep  in  his 
arms. 

.“How  good  you  are  Fred,”  she  whispered  g;ratefully, 
kneeling  beside  him  to  kiss  baby’s  ilushed  face. 

“ It  is  a great  shame  to  treat  her  so,  and  you  made  little 
betterthan  a servant,”  said  Fred  indignantly.  “ I’ve  half  a 
mind  to  speak  to  my  brother,  only  I hate  complaining  of  his 
wife.  Robert  is  such  a dear,  blind,  generous  fellow  and 
such  a believer  in  Susy’s  perfections,  that  I hate  to  annoy 
him,  or  I would  tell  him  how  you  and  Louie  are  treated.” 

“ Oh ! please  say  nothing.  He  has  been  kind  to  us.  Don’t 
make  trouble  between  them  on  our  account.  If  she  would 
be  kind  to  Louie,  I would  bear  anything  myself.” 

“Poor  wee  Louie!”  Fred  murmured  tenderly. 

As  time  passed  Barbara’s  difficulties  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  and  she  wondered  sorrowfully  how  it  would  all 
end.  Ned’s  letters  were  her  chief  comfort;  he  wrote  often, 
and  hopefully  of  the  future  ; when  his  dear  sister  would  go  to 
the  home  which  he  was  making  for  them. 

Her  life  was  now  one  of  constant  toil  for  others;  her 
greatest  trouble  was,  that  she  could  spare  so  little  time  to 
her  sister,  who — poor  little  maid — was  left  much  to  herself, 
Mrs.  Roslin’s  dislike  having  turned  the  children  against  her 
and  made  them  cruel  to  her. 

Often,  Gertrude,  bidding  her  hold  out  her  hand  and  she 
would  give  her  something  nice,  would  pinch  the  tiny  fingers 
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till  Louie’s  shriek  of  rage  and  pain  would  cause  Barbara  to 
rush  in  terror  to  the  spot,  thinking  something  had  happened 
to  her  sister. 

One  day,  more  than  a year  alter  their  entrance  into  the 
Roslin  family,  Barbara  was  dusting  the  nursery  when  Fred 
Mackenzie  entered, 

“ I’ve  news  for  you,”  he  said  smilingly — “lam  going  away 
for  good.” 

“ Going  away ! oh  Fred  ! how  shall  I bear  my  life  when 
yon  are  gone,”  she  cried  sorrowfully. 

“ Poor  Bab ! you  must  be  patient  a little  longer ; soon  Ned 
will  send  for  you  and  Louie  to  keep  house  for  him  at  Win- 
nipeg. By  the  way,  you  do  not  ask  me  where  I am  going.” 

“ Where  ?”  she  asked,  forcing  a smile. 

“ To  Winnipeg.” 

“ To  Winnipeg  ! then  you  will  see  Ned?” 

“ Certainly  ; have  you  anything  to  send  ? 

“ I’ll  give  you  a parcel  for  him.  Oh  ! I wish  1 could  see 
him.” 

“ So  you  will  soon.” 

“ Fred,”  she  said,  with  a sob  in  her  voice — “ you  must 
not  tell  him  that  we  are  unhappy  here.  He  would  be 
wretched  if  he  knew-” 

“ So  you  mean  to  say  he  knows  nothing  of  what  you  have 
to  put  up  with?”  asked  Fred  in  surprise. 

“ No  ; I have  managed  to  keep  it  out  of  my  letters.  He 
thinks  we  are  very  happy.  He  loves  Louie  so,  it  would  break 
his  heart  to  think  that  she  was  harshly  treated.” 

Fred  was  silent  a moment,  then  taking  her  hand,  said 
tenderly: 

“ My  brave  little  Barbara ! I never  knew  what  a real 
heroine  you  were  until  this  moment.” 

When  Fred  was  gone  her  last  ray  of  sunlight  faded  into 
utter  darkness  and  life  seemed  hard  indeed.  Barbara  was 
no  saint  and  had  it  not  been  for  her  great  love  for  Louie 
I know  not  what  wild  thing  she  might  have  done  in  her 
misery.  This  mighty  afiection  for  one  weaker  than  herself 
upheld  her,  giving  her  the  strength  and  endurance  of  a mar- 
tyr. Without  it,  her  trials  might  have  worked  great  injury  to 
her  character. 

“ Mrs.  Roslin,  if  you  do  not  want  me,  I should  like  to  go 
up  and  sit  with  Louie  till  she  goes  to  sleep;  she  is  not  well.” 
It  was  one  evening,  six  months  after  Fred’s  departure.  She 
had  just  put  the  three  younger  children  to  bed  ; though  they 
were  not  asleep. 

“ No,  you’ve  got  to  stay  here  and  tell  Robbie  and  Willie  a 
story,’’  cried  Gertrude  rudely,  before  her  mother  could  speak. 

“ ITes,  tell  us  a story — a story  ” echoed  the  children,  sitting 
npin  bed. 

“ There’s  nothing  wrong  with  Louie,  and  the  children  will 
not  go  to  sleep  if  you  do  not  tell  them  a story,”  said  Mrs.  Ros- 
lin calmly. 

“ Louie  is  ill  and  I must  go  to  her,”  said  Barbara  resolutely, 
making  for  the  door- 

“No — tell  us  a story,”  shrieked  the  boys. 

“ You  shan’t  go,”  cried  Gertrude  springing  forward,  seiz- 
ing her  arm  with  one  hand  and  pinching  it  with  the  other. 
Freeing  herself  Barbara  administered  a sound  box  on  Ger- 
trude’s ear  and  rushed  from  the  nursery,  up  to  her  own  room, 
where  she  bolted  herself  in  and  sank  sobbing  by  Louie’.s  bed. 
She  was  left  in  peace  for  that  evening. 

Next  morning  she  became  thoroughly  alarmed  for  her 
sister.  The  child  was  feverish,  with  a bright  glitter  in  her 
eyes  and  an  incessant  craving  for  water.  She  immediately 
informed  Mrs.  Roslin,  who,  becoming  alarmed  for  her  own 
children,  ordered  Barbara  to  keep  away  from  them,  and  sent 
off  for  the  doctor.  He  pronounced  it  scarlet  fever  of  the 
worst  type. 

Mrs.  Roslin,  upon  his  refusal  to  allow  the  child  to  be  re- 
moved from  the  house,  immediately  packed  up  and  left  with 
her  whole  brood,  taking  up  her  residence  with  an  unmarried 
sister  till  some  arrangement  was  made.  Thus  Barbara,  the 
sick  child  and  one  servant  were  left  in  possession  of  the 
house.  Mr.  Roslin,  at  the  entreaty  of  his  wife,  relinquished 
his  intention  of  sleeping  there.  So  no  one  entered  the  house 

but  the  doctor,  during  Louie’s  illness. 

Day  and  night  Barbara  watched  by  the  sick  child,  who 
indeed,  would  hardly  let  her  out  of  her  sight.  -lane,  the 


servant,  was  a kind-hearted  person  and  did  all  she  could  to 
help  the  young  girl  whom  she  sincerely  pitied.  At  last  the 
doctor  gently  told  Barbara  there  was  no  hope  for  Louie  ; he 
could  not  save  her.  Her  heart-broken  agony  was  terrible  ; 
she  told  herself  that  it  was  not  true  ; “ her  pet,her  baby  would 
not  die.  God  would  save  her  surely — surely.” 

So  watching  and  praying  by  her  dying  sister,  she  spent 
two  more  nights.  The  third  night  the  doctor  left  the 
house  about  half-past  ten,  as  he  could  do  no  good  by  remain- 
ing. Jane  was  so  tired  that  Barbara  refused  her  offer  to  sit 
up.  When  she  had  gone,  the  girl  sat  alone  in  the  dim  fire-lit 
room  ; the  child,  wrapped  in  a shawl,  lay  upon  her  knee,  and 
in  dumb  misery  she  bent  over  the  little  pale  face,  watching 
it  with  haggard  eyes,  wildly  yearning  for  the  sound  of  the 
lisping  voice  that  would  never  speak  her  name  again.  How 
long  she  sat  thus,  she  never  knew  ; the  fire  had  burnt  out  and 
gray  dawn  was  stealing  across  the  sky,  when  the  sound  of 
the  door  bell  echoed  through  the  silent  house,  and  then 
Jane’s  footsteps  descending  the  stairs.  Barbara  heard,  with- 
out heeding  the  sounds.  Presently  there  was  a low  knock 
at  her  door,  and  someone  entered.  She  raised  her  head,  and 
saw  Fred  Mackenzie  coming  towards  her  followed  by  Jane. 
She  strove  to  speak,  but  her  voice  died  away  in  a faint 
whisper. 

“ Poor  Barbara !”  he  murmured,  and  stooping,  laid  his 
hand  on  Louie’s  face : it  was  icy  cold.  She  must  have  been 
dead  for  some  time. 

“ Barbara  dear,  let  me  lay  her  on  the  bed,”  he  said,  gently 
raising  the  little  lifeless  form  as  he  spoke.  While  she, 
staggering  blindly  to  her  feet,  pressed  her  hands  wildly  to 
her  face,  and  then  fell  on  her  knees  by  the  bed,  where  he  had 
laid  the  dead  child. 

“ Louie,  Louie  1”  she  cried  and  the  world  of  pathetic  en- 
treaty in  her  voice  cut  Fred  to  the  heart. 

“ She  is  dead,”  he  told  her,  and  led  her,  unresistingly, 
from  the  room.  Fred  had  been  in  New  York  on  business, 
and  having  heard  from  his  brother  of  Louie’s  illness,  and  that 
Barbara  had  been  left  alone  with  the  dying  child,  he  had 
hastened  to  Canada  ; for  he  loved  little  Louie  dearly,  and 
besides  he  was  full  of  pity  for  Barbara.  He  had  arrived  by 
the  midnight  train  and  had  gone  almost  immediately  to  the 
house.  Hence  his  unexpected  appearance. 

About  a year  after  Louie’s  death,  Barbara  joined  Ned  in 
Manitoba ; and  if  any  reader  is  curious  as  to  the  history  of 
her  after  life,  I can  only  say,  that  Barbara  Wint/iorne  is  no 
more  ; but  in  a pretty  little  Western  homestead  not  far  from 
the  city  of  Winnipeg  lives  a bright,  cheery-hearted  matron, 
with  five  noisy,  rollicking  boys  and  one  dark-eyed  little 
maiden  whom  they  call  Louie,  and  upon  whom  Barbara’s 
gaze  lingers  more  often  and  more  lovingly  than  upon  any 
one  of  her  handsome  boys. 

Ned  too  is  happy;  for  is  he  not  the  adored  Uncle  and 
playfellow  of  six  beautiful  children  ; and  the  much-loved 
brother  of  Fred  and  Barbara  Mackenzie. 


A Righteous  Jersey  Judgment. 

Mrs.  Mary  Quinlan,  of  Jersey  City  Heights,  has  a husband 
who  is  a good  patron  of  a beer  saloon.  She  tried  to  persuade 
the  owner  to  refuse  to  supply  Quinlan  with  liquor,  but  he  de- 
clared to  her  that  Quinlan  should  drink  at  the  bar  as  long  as 
he  could  pay.  One  Sunday  Mrs.  Quinlan  walked  into  the 
saloon.  Her  husband  and  two  friends  stood  at  the  bar. 
Empty  beer  glasses  stood  before  them. 

'Phe  wife  invited  the  men  to  drink,  and  Klein  filled  the 
glasses  again  and  they  all  drank.  No  money  was  forthcom- 
ing, and  Klein,  growing  anxious,  asked  who  was  going  to  pay. 

“ My  husband,”  responded  Mrs.  Quinlan.  “ I have  as  good 
a right  to  spend  his  money  for  rum  as  he  has.” 

There  was  an  uproar,  and  Klein  took  hold  of  the  woman 
to  put  her  out.  She  threw  three  beer  glasses  at  his  head, 
one  after  the  other.  He  dodged  successfully,  and  the  three 
glasses  crashed  through  the  front  window.  Klein  subse- 
quently demanded  that  she  pay  half  the  cost  of  replacing  the 
broken  window,  butsbe  refused,  and  he  had  her  arrested  for 
malicious  mischief.  Justice  Stetsing,  before  whom  she  was 
arraigned,  discharged  her  when  he  heard  the  story,  and  told 
her  if  Klein  furnished  her  husband  with  any  more  Sunday 
beer  to  notify  the  court. 
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Wield  the  Right. 

BY  JAMES  J.  MAXWELL. 

Human  lives  are  shadows  drifting 
On  the  turbid  sea  of  life ; 

Ever  changing,  ever  shifting, 

As  the  year ’s  with  seasons  rife : 

Drifting  onward,  idle-handed, 

To  the  ocean's  farther  shore, 

Where  a thousand  barks  have  stranded, 
And  are  lost  forever  more. 

O,  how  many  hearts  are  bleeding 
Just  for  one  misstep  in  youth ! 

Turning  from  a mother’s  pleading, 
Walking  blindly  from  the  truth. 

Surely  many  lives  are  wasted 
In  a worse  than  useless  strife ; 

And  a thousand  buds  are  blasted, 

In  the  April  of  this  life. 

Shall  we  thus  be  swiftly  guided 
Down  the  darkly-rushing  flood. 

While  our  hearts,  by  sin  divided. 

Basely  turn  away  from  God  ? 

We  are  turning  from  the  Fountain, 
Feeling  when  no  sound  is  heard ; 

Like  the  hart  upon  the  mountain. 

When  the  forest  leaves  are  stirr’d. 

Comes  there  not  a voice  of  power, 
Whisp’ring  softly  in  thine  ear. 

In  the  silent  midnight  hour. 

When  no  other  voice  is  near  ? 

Tells  it  not  of  angels  bending 
Lowly  o’er  us  in  our  sleep. 

With  a tenderness  unending. 

As  they  nightly  vigils  keep  ? 

Shall  we  yield  in  life’s  young  morning. 
Ere  the  tender  thoughts  decay  ? 

Or  despise  the  spirit’s  warning. 

And  in  hardness  turn  away? 

Never  I “ while  our  hearts  are  beating 
Funeral  marches  to  the  grave 

Never  while  our  time  is  fleeting. 

And  we  have  a soul  to  save ! 

Hopes  are  born  but  to  be  smitten  ; 

Lilies  bloom  but  to  decay  ; 

Death  on  every  leaf  is  written — 

Ai-e  we  favored  more  than  they  ? 

Let  our  work  be  never  ending. 

Faithful  still  to  wield  the  right ; 

Heart,  and  will,  and  spirit  blending. 
Onward,  upward  with  the  fight. 


Killed  by  "Whisky. 

A letter  from  Hornellsville,  N.Y.,  Says:  “ The  curse  of  in- 
temprance  was  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  death  of  Eli  Carter. 
He  was  a farmer,  twenty- five  years  of  age,  with  a wife  and 
three  children,  and  had  but  recently  taken  possession  of  a 
small  farm  in  which  he  had  invested  his  all.  Yesterday  he 
drove  to  Hornellsville  with  a load  of  bark,  and  having 
sold  it  proceeded,  in  company  with  his  hired  man,  Ira  Dick- 
inson, to  visit  numerous  drinking  places  where  they  imbibed 
freely  of  whisky.  Carter  soon  became  very  much  intoxi- 
cated and  was  dumped  into  his  wagon  and  covered  over  with 
a horse  blanket,  while  Dickinson,  who  was  comparatively 
sober,  proceeded  to  drive  him  home.  Nothing  unusual  was 
noticed  in  Carter’s  conduct  till  the  wagon  was  within  a short 
distance  of  his  widowed  mother’s  farm  house,  when  Dickin- 
son was  startled  by  his  hard  breathing  and  groans.  He 
at  once  raised  the  suffering  man’s  head  and  held  it  on  his 
knee  till  the  house  was  reached,  when  he  called  for  assistance. 
The  mother  responded,  but  only  to  see  her  son  gasp  and 
fell  dead  from  the  effects  of  whisky.  Coroner  Parkhill  was 
summoned  and  assisted  in  a post  mortem  examination,  which 
established  the  fact  that  death  had  been  caused  by  drink.” 


School  Emulation. 

What  could  be  more  besplitting,  in  its  permanent  effect, 
than  such  a narrow  system  on  the  mind  of  the  pupil  f A 
boy  of  nineteen  knows  so  little  of  the  vast  extent  of  the  world 
and  life  and  its  duties  and  chances  that  he  blows  his  brains 
out  because  he  fails  to  get  an  average  number  of  marks  in  a 
paltry  school-room ! What  kind  of  a generation  is  this 
which  trustees,  teachers  and  parents  are  training  to  control 
the  world  thirty  years  hence  ! 

The  worst  element  in  this  wholly  fictitious  system  is  the 
introduction  of  the  stimulant  of  notoriety  into  the  schools. 
The  poor  little  Elner  boy  who  died  the  other  day  reciting  his 
lesson  in  his  delirium  and  scribbling  problems  on  his  pillow, 
was  urged  on  for  mouths  by  the  hope  of  seeing  his  picture 
in  some  school  journal.  With  others  it  is  a medal,  a 
premium,  or  the  publication  of  a high  average.  One  girl, 
to  get  a prize  for  regular  attendance,  went  to  school  while 
her  mother  lay  dying,  and  at  last  dead,  at  home  ; aye,  and 
was  given  the  prize,  too,  with  high  commendation.  It  is 
not  the  thorough,  quiet  comprehension  of  their  studies,  or 
the  gradual  increase  of  mental  power,  or  the  development  of 
high  principles  or  finer  feelings  and  the  establishment  of 
solid  character,  which  is  the  aim  of  education  with  either 
teacher  or  pupil ; it  is  these  trivial  distinctions,  the  mere 
getting  through  the  school  at  a certain  time. 

Who  shall  interfere  ? The  little  fellow  who  died  of  over 
work  recently  in  this  city  had  an  intelligent  teacher  and  a 
father  and  grandfather  who  were  physicians.  All  these  pro- 
tested vehemently  against  the  system — after  he  was  dead. 
Our  Headers  need  not  suppose  that  these  cases  will  work  any 
reform.  Americans  are  apt  to  follow  their  leaders  like  sheep  ; 
but  in  no  path  do  they  go  with  wide  open  eyes  to  such  ruin- 
ous conclusions  as  in  this  of  popular  education.  Perhaps 
when  the  children  now  being  trained  so  unwisely  become  in 
their  turn  parents  and  teachers,  the  reaction  will  come,  and 
we  shall  have  common  sense  in  our  school-rooms  at 
least. — New  York  Tribune. 


The  Haunted  House. 

Old  Aunt  Hulds  was  prone  to  tell,  with  half-frightened 
look  and  bated  breath,  of  the  “ terrible  secret  of  the  old  Ben- 
son well,”  and  of  the  unpardoned  soul  that  was  doomed  to 
“hant  thearth  tell  the  Angil  Gabriel  should  blow  his  horn.” 

What  is  the  secret  of  that  overwhelming  depression  that 
weighs  upon  one’s  being  when  in  the  presence  of  an  old 
deserted  house  ? It  overpowers  you.  You  may  strive  to 
laugh  it  down,  but  the  echo  of  that  laugh  is  a weird  reproof 
and  mockery.  You  may  strive  to  reason  it  away;  but  it  is 
not  obedient  to  the  intellect ; it  is  not  the  slave  of  reason. 
Come  with  me  to  that  old  house  in  the  shadows  of  the  twi- 
light, and  see  how  quickly  are  the  smiles  of  ridicule  dis- 
pelled. 

I sought  this  ruin  upon  an  autumn  evening  ; I picked  my 
way  through  its  wilderness  of  weeds,  following  the  beaten 
path  of  some  prowling  tenant  that  had  his  chosen  path  to 
door  and  cellar- way.  I saw  the  yawning  roof ; I saw  the 
yellow  leaves  of  twenty  years  that  had  been  whisked  in  at 
gaping  sashes,  and  had  been  whirled  bj  the  blustering  wind 
into  great  piles  in  the  damp  corners.  I looked  out  upon  the 
high  weeds  and  milde  wed  lilacs  that  swayed  against  the  win- 
dow-sills. The  drop  of  the  squirrel’s  nut  rattled  on  the 
rafters  overhead,  and  every  sheltered  corner  was  festooned 
with  heavy  cobwebs  laden  with  the  dust  of  generations.  I 
saw  the  chimney-place,  the  old  brick  oven  with  its  empty 
void,  and  in  the  fire-place  below  an  ashy  ember  of  an  old 
back-log  lying  upon  the  hearth  that  once  was  radiant  in  its 
glow.  Here  were  worn  hollows  in  the  floor  that  seemed  to 
speak — inprints  of  the  old  arm  chair  that  told  whole  volumes 
of  past  cozy  comfort  at  this  fireside  ; here  a nick  in  the  plas- 
tered wall,  and  a round  spot  above,  which,  with  the  testimony 
of  the  dents  in  the  floor  beneath,  told  plainly  of  the  evening 
pipe  and  the  figure  in  the  tilted  chair.  There  was  a cup- 
board door  with  its  worn  spot  about  the  knoh  ; here  a rusty 
nail  with  the  shadow  of  its  hanging  coat  still  plainly  visible 
upon  the  wall — a hundred  things  and  each  seemed  trying  to 
tell  its  story  in  some  mysterious  language  of  its  own. 

I sought  out  its  nooks  and  cupboards,  and  I remember  at 
length  finding  myself  lost  in  a ceep  day-dream  merely  at  the 
sight  of  a mildewed  fragment  which  I had  kicked  upon  the 
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floor.  It  was  nothing  but  a musty  bit  of  leather — nothing 
but  a little  baby  shoe  turned  up  from  a pile  of  rubbish  on  the 
closet  floor. 

There  was  an  oppressive  suggestive  stillness  that  found 
my  ear  ever  on  the  alert  for  some  half-expected  whisper  from 
every  gloomy  corner,  and  that  rivited  my  restless  eyes  as 
though  seeking  for  an  answering  look  from  every  dark  recess. 

. Why  do  you  peer  so  slowly  and  cautiously  into  the  shadows 
of  the  dark  closet  ? Why  do  you  so  often  turn  and  glance 
behind  as  you  pass  along  its  gloomy  passages  ? What  is  it 
you  seek  ? And  as  you  reach  the  top  of  these  tottering  stairs, 
why  that  quick  and  sweeping  glance  ? Why  that  shudder 
but  half  concealed  ? Yes ; it  is  damp.  The  air  is  heavy  with 
the  emanations  of  mould  and  rotting  timbers.  But  it  is  not 
the  chill  that  brings  the  shudder ; it  is  not  the  dampness. 
The  soggy  floors  break  and  crumble  beneath  your  feet,  and 
you  draw  your  wraps  close  about  you  as  you  pick  your  way 
through  its  dank  and  musty  halls  so  clammy  cold.  The 
doors  have  fallen  from  their  hinges,  and  lie  in  shapeless  heaps 
among  the  rotten  timbers  of  the  floor.  The  toppling  rafters 
and  sagging  beams  are  tumbling  from  their  moorings,  and 
are  damp  with  slime  mildew,  and  peopled  with  destroying 
worms.  Snails  and  lizards,  are  crushed  beneath  your  foot- 
steps, and  as  you  hurry  towards  the  door,  the  coils  of  a skulk- 
ing snake  disappear  before  you  among  the  dark  holes  in  the 
timbers. — Harper's  Magazine, 

Strange  Wedding  Pees. 

We  knew  a clergyman  who  once  received  from  a wealthy 
groomsman  a bright  penny,  enclosed  in  a dozen  wrappers. 
He  always'  persisted  in  believing  that  the  intention  was  to 
give  him  a twenty-dollar  gold  piece.  We  were  not  so  credu- 
lous. A clergyman  who  was  formerly  located  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  but  now  in  New  York,  married,  not  long  ago,  a couple 
who  at  once  started  for  Europe.  The  bridegroom  was  a man 
of  wealth,  and  before  he  presented  himself  at  the  bridal  altar 
he  placed  a one  hundred  dollar  greenback  in  his  vest  pocket  to 
give  the  parson  for  the  marriage  fee,  and  did  pay  it  to  him, 
as  he  supposed.  While  crossing  the  ocean  he  discovered, 
greatly  to  his  astonishment,  the  bill  in  the  pocket  where  he 
had  placed  it,  and  could  account  for  its  presence  there  only 
on  the  theory  that  he  must  have  had  another  bill  of  a differ- 
ent denomination,  which  he  had  donated  to  the  clergyman  by 
mistake.  On  getting  back  to  this  country  he  determined  to 
solve  the  mystery,  and  waited  upon  the  reverend  gentleman, 
who  did  not  recognize  him,  and  inquired  if,  on  a certain  date, 
he  did  not  marry  a certain  couple.  The  clergyman  remem- 
bered the  occasion  perfectly. 

“ I know  I am  about  to  ask  an  impertinent  question,”  said 
the  visitor  ; “ but  I should  like  to  be  informed  what  fee  you 
received  for  performing  the  ceremony  ?” 

The  clergyman  recognized  the  man  as  the  one  he  had 
married,  and  said  that  he  would  of  course  gratify  him  since 
he  was  so  anxious  to  know. 

“ I received,”  he  then  went  on  to  say,  “ a very  small  quan- 
tity of  fine-cut  chewing  tobacco  folded  in  a very  small  piece 
of  paper.” 

That  was  enough.  The  only  thing  remaining  to  be  done 
was  to  apologize  for  the  curious  blunder,  laugh  heartily,  and 
make  the  one  hundred-dollar  deposit  good. 

An  old  uncle  once  brought  his  niece  to  a rectory  on  a cold 
rainy  day  to  be  married,  and  then  after  the  ceremony  was 
over  he  fumbled  about  for  a two  dollar  bill,  and  not  being 
able  to  find  it  said,  as  he  handed  the  parson  a five  dollar  bill : 

“ Take  the  change  out  of  that  lor  a $2  job.  It’s  kind  o’ 
wet  and  cold-like  to-day,  and  I guess  two  dollars  will  be 
about  the  thing  ” 

Of  course  the  amount  of  a marriage  fee  is  a delicate  ques- 
tion, which  clergymen  are  generally  too  modest  to  determine, 
much  more  to  ask  ; but  we  never  heard  it  disposed  of  so 
neatly  as  this  ; 

A Quaker  married  a woman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
After  the  ceremony,  the  vicar  asked  for  his  fees,  which  he 
said  were  a crown. 

The  Quaker,  astounded  at  the  demand,  said  if  he  would 
show  him  any  text  in  the  Scriptures  which  proved  his  fees 
were  a crown  he  would  give  it  to  him. 

Upon  which  the  vicar  directly  turned  to  the  twelfth  chap- 
ter of  the  Proverbs,  and  fourth  verse,  where  it  said  : “ A vir- 
tuous woman  is  a crown  to  her  husband.” — Ex. 


Which  Shall  Go  First  ? 

Which  of  us,  darling,  shall  know  some  day. 

The  pain  of  the  parting  hour. 

Then  one  shall  go,  and  the  other  stay. 

Compelled  by  death’s  dread  power  ? 

We  know  not  to  which  the  summons  will  come, 
Nor  which  will  be  left  alone. 

Longing  for  loving  hands  to  clasp. 

And  lips  to  m eet  our  own. 

How  long  could  I linger  if  you  should  go  ? 

How  the  days  should  lengthen  and  wait. 

And  the  time  pass  weary  and  dreary  and  slow 
With  its  burden  early  and  late ! 

Could  I ever  forget?  Would  some  moments  bring 
A Leathean  draught  to  me? 

To  lighten  or  deaden  the  terrible  sting 
Of  my  loss  and  misery? 

How  I’d  long  for  the  gentle,  caressing  touch 
Of  your  fingers  over  my  hair  ; 

Of  the  loving  tone  and  tenderness 
That  help  me  all  trials  to  bear. 

Oh,  I’d  pray  for  the  terror  of  parting  to  pass. 

And  for  death  to  first  call  upon  me. 

But  1 cannot  wish,  darling,  that  I should  go 
And  leave  all  the  sorrow  for  thee. 

But  when  one  goes,  if  the  other  knows 
That  the  gates  have  shut  them  in. 

Safe  from  the  sorrow  that  waits  for  those 
Who  die  in  the  toil  of  sin, 

And  the  other  is  treading  the  narrow  path 
That  leads  to  the  blessed  gate, 

They  can  toil  and  struggle  and  love  on  still 
And  safely  hope  and  wait. 


Sergeant  Ballantine  in  Oustody. 

One  night  late — it  might  be  early  morning — I was  in 
Piccadilly,  and,  attracted  by  a gathering  of  people,  I came 
upon  a polceman  struggling  with  a drunken,  powerful  woman. 
She  had  either  fallen  or  been  thrown  down,  and  he  had  fallen 
upon  her.  There  were  expressions  of  indignation  passed 
by  the  persons  around,  and  a row  seemed  imminent.  I touched 
the  officer  lightly  upon  the  shoulder,  saying,  “ Why  do  you 
not  spring  your  rattle?  You  will  hurt  the  woman.”  He 
jumped  up,  and  seizing  me  by  the  collar,  said,  » I take  you 
into  custody  for  obstructing  me  in  the  execution  of  my  duty.’  ’ 
I remained  perfectly  passive,  and  in  the  meantime  another 
constable  had  come  up  and  seized  the  woman,  whom  he  was 
handling  very  roughly  At  this  moment  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
burn,  then  Attorney-General,  who  was  returning  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and  seeing  a 
woman,  as  he  thought,  ill-used,  remonstrated  in  indignant 
language  with  the  officer,  upon  which  the  constable  who  had 
hold  of  me  stretched  out  his  other  arm — whether  reaching 
Sir  Alexander  or  not  I could  not  see — and  said,  “ I arrest  you 
also.”  “ Arrest  me,”  exclaimed  the  astonished  Attorney- 
General,  “ what  for  ?”  “Oh,”  said  my  captor,  “ for  many  things. 
You  are  well  known  to  the  police.”  I cannot  surmise  what 
might  have  become  of  us.  Possibly  we  should  have  spent 
the  night  in  company  with  the  very  objectionable  female  on 
whose  behalf  we  had  interfered.  Some  people,  however, 
fortunately  recognized  us,  and  we  were  released.  I took  the 
numbers  of  the  officers,  and,  being  determined  to  see  the  end 
of  the  affair,  went  next  morning  to  the  court  where  the 
charge  ought  to  have  been  made,  and  heard  that  the  woman 
had  affected  her  escape,  which,  considering  I had  left  her  in 
charge  of  half  a dozen  officers,  and  that  she  was  very  drunk, 
was  a remarkable  feat  of  prowess.  With  concurrence  of  Sir 
Alexander  Cockburn  I wrote  a full  account  to  Mr.  Mayne  (I 
forget  whether  at  that  time  he  was  knighted),  and  after  a 
day  or  two  received  an  answer  from  some  subordinate  treat- 
ing my  letter  with  great  coolness,  and  saying  that  if  I had 
any  complaint  to  make  I might  go  before  a magistrate.  To 
this  communication  I replied  by  a private  note  to  the  Com- 
missioner to  the  effect  that  I should  select  my  own  mode  of 
ventilating  the  matter.  A very  courteous  reply,  promising 
thorough  inquiry,  resulted  from  this  furthur  step.  I never 
heard  any  more  about  it.  and  am  sorry  to  say  was  not  pat- 
riotic enough  to  take  any  further  trouble  in  the  matter. — 
Some  Experience  of  a Barrister’s  Life,  By  Mr-  Sergeant  Ballantine. 
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Printing  and  Publishing  House,  London  East,  Ont,  by 
Messrs.  Lawson  ^ Jones. 

During  the  past  month  voluntary  testimonials  have  been 
literally  showered  upon  us  from  every  quarter  of  Ontario  and 
many  points  in  Quebec,  Manitoba,  Michigan  and  New  York, 
declaring  the  Family  Circle  to  be  the  best  magazine  for  the 
hearth  and  home  in  the  Dominion. 

Our  liberal  cash  commission  to  agents  is  being  taken  ad- 
• vantage  of  by  persons  in  many  localities  and  long  lists  of 
names  are  continually  being  received.  We  have  still  room 
for  more  agents,  and  will  send  our  terms  free  on  application. 
From  present  appearances  we  are  not  likely  to  fall  far  short 
of  our  object,  viz.:  To  have  the  Family  Circle  looked  for  by 
every  houshold  in  the  Dominion  as  a most  welcome  guest 
appreciated  alike  by  parents  and  children. 

Subscribers  changing  their  address  during  the  summer 
months  can  have  the  Family  Circle  mailed  to  them  by  giv- 
ing us  due  notice. 

PERIODICALS. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

The  Praise  of  Good  Doctors. 

A SONG. 

The  best  of  all  the  pill-box  crew. 

Since  ever  time  began. 

Are  the  doctors  who  have  most  to  do 
With  the  health  of  a hearty  man. 

And  so  I count  them  up  again 
And  praise  them  as  I can ; 

There’s  Dr.  Diet, 

And  Dr.  Quiet, 

And  Dr.  Merryman. 

There’s  Dr.  Diet,  he  tries  my  tongue, 

“ I know  you  well,”  says  he  : 

“ Tour  stomach  is  poor,  and  your  liver  is  sprung, 

We  must  make  your  food  agree.” 

And  Dr.  Quiet,  he  feels  my  wrist. 

And  he  gravely  shakes  his  head. 

“ Now,  now,  dear  sir,  I must  insist 
That  you  go  at  ten  to  bed.” 

But  Dr.  Merryman  for  me 
Of  all  the  pill-box  crew ! 

For  he  smiles  and  says,  as  he  fobs  his  fee : 

“ Laugh  on,  whatever  you  do  !” 

So  now  T eat  what  I ought  to  eat. 

And  at  ten  I go  to  bed. 

And  I laugh  in  the  face  of  cold  or  heat ; 

For  thus  have  the  doctors  said  ! 

And  so  I count  them  up  again, 

And  praise  them  as  I can  : 

There’s  Dr.  Diet, 

And  Dr.  Quiet, 

And  Dr.  Merryman ! 

— Samuel  IF.  Dufheld. 


Milk  Vs.  Beef. 

Mrs.  I writes  to  us  asking  the  difference  in  nu- 

triment of  a pound  of  beef  and  a pound  of  milk,  to  which 
we  reply ; A quart  and  a half  of  good,  fresh,  new  milk  is 
equal  to  a pound  of  beef  in  its  nourishing  qualities.  If  the 
milk  costs  four  cents  a quart  and  the  beef  sixteen  cents  a 
pound,  then  the  milk  is  much  the  cheaper  food.  It  is  also 
cleaner  and  handsomer  in  its  appearance,  and  there  is  a de- 
cided saving  in  preparing  it.  Milk  needs  no  cooking.  It 
costs  something  to  cook  beef,  and  there  is  considerable  waste 
in  the  process.  Whoever  has  observed  a steak  broiling  and 
not  noticed  how  the  fat  falls  into  the  fire  and  burns  in  a 
blaze  ? Then  the  milk,  if  fresh  and  pure,  is  more  healthful 
for  the  consumer.  All  flesh  meat  contains  more  or  less  efi'ete 
matter,  and  some  of  this  is  deadly  poison,  if  we  may  believe 
the  chemists.  If  we  were  to  take  it  in  large  quantities  we 
should  suffer  more  than  we  do.  We  do  not  know  how  many 
of  the  minor  ills  of  life  come  from  this  source.  Milk,  brown 
bread  and  fruit  form  almost  an  ideal  diet.  Milk  is  best  when 
new  and  fresh,  and  from  healthy,  properly-fed  cows.  It  is  a 
stepping-stone  from  a diet  composed  of  animal  food  to  a 
vegetable  diet.  The  extent  to  which  milk  and  its  products 
are  used  as  a food,  may  be  imagined  from  the  tact  that  there 
are  13,000,000  cows  in  the  United  States. — Herald  of  Health. 


Lung  Gymnastics. 

No  part  of  the  body  is  more  susceptible  of  development 
by  judicious  and  appropriate  exercise  than  the  lungs.  The 
amount  of  air  which  passes  to  and  fro  in  the  respiratory  pro- 
cess is  ordinarily  but  about  two-thirds  of  a pint ; and  in  cases 
of  disease  is  much  less,  often  being  reduced  to  less  than  one- 
third  of  this  amoimt.  By  the  daily  exercise  of  the  lungs 
in  such  a manner  as  to  develope  the  chest,  the  breathing 
capacity  may  be  greatly  increased.  We  have  frequently  seen 
the  chest  expanded  three  or  four  inches  by  a course  ofappro- 


The  May  number  of  Good  Health,  just  received,  presents 
an  interesting  variety  of  valuable  articles  on  subjects  pertain- 
ing to  health  and  temperance.  Good  Health  has  long  been 
the  leading  health  journal  in  the  country,  and  seems  destined 
to  maintain  its  position  at  the  head  of  this  kind  of  literature. 
Published  at  Battle  Coeek,  Mich.,  at  $1.00  a year. 

We  have  received  the  March  number  of  the  Original  Eng- 
lish Chatlterbox  from  the  American  publishers,  Messrs.  Estes 
& Lauriat,  Boston,  Mass.  This  children’s  magazine  has  a 
world-wide  reputation,  and  more  than  a million  children  in 
England  and  America  read  its  charming  stories.  It  contains 
32  pages,  and  16  full-page  illustrations  each  month.  Sub- 
scription $1  per  annum.  New  subscribers  are  given  a beauti- 
ful engraving. 

The  Oriental  Casket  is  a new  magazine  published  by  L. 
Lum  Smith,  Philadelphia,  and  edited  by  Emerson  Bennett. 
The  April  number  has  been  received,  and  will,  no  doubt, 
vastly  gain  for  it  public  favor.  It  is,  indeed,  a repository  of 
literary  gems. 


RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


H.  K. — We  have  on  hand  some  copies  of  the  June,  1881, 
nilmber  of  the  Family  Circle  containing  the  poem  on  the 
Wreck  of  the  Victoria. 

George  H. — Subscriptions  can  commence  with  any  month, 
and  those  wishing  to  commence  with  the  May  number  will 
have  that  part  of  the  continued  story  published  in  the  March 
and  Aoril  numbers  mailed  to  them. 

A.  M.  L. — Pimples  can  be  removed  from  the  face  gener- 
ally by  the  free  use  of  glycerine  and  rose  water  in  equal  parts 
before  going  to  bed. 

Subscriber. — The  developement  of  thorough  masculinity 
is  nature’s  recipe  for  the  growth  of  hair  on  the  face.  It  is  as 
natural  for  a man  to  have  abundance  of  it  as  for  a well-sexed 
woman  to  be  entirely  without  it.  Persons,  however,  have 
used  cold  sage  tea  to  promote  its  growth  with  good  effect. 

Melinda. — Don’t  let  your  feelings  get  the  mastery  of  rea- 
son. You  evidently  see  the  right  path.  Stick  to  it  with 
courage. 

Subscriber  T. — You  should  exert  yourself  to  gain  the  old 
lady’s  favor.  Every  effort  proving  futile,  however,  we  can  see 
nothing  wrong  in  your  determination. 

Arthur  M.— If  you  expect  us  to  answer  you  by  mail  you 
should  enclose  stamp.  If  we  undertook  to  answer  all  the 
letters  received  and  stamp  them  ourselves  we  should  count 
the  expense  by  dollars  not  by  cents. 
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priate  training.  One  of  the  best  exercises  for  this  purpose 
is  forced  respiration,  which  consists  in  breathing  as  freely  as 
possible,  making  strong  efforts  to  fill  the  lungs,  and  emptying 
them  as  completely  as  possible.  This  exercise  should  be 
taken  slowly  from  five  to  thirty  minutes  at  a time,  and 
should  be  repeated  several  times  a day. — Good  Health. 

The  human  body  is  seven-eighths  water.  The  blood  is 
mostly  water.  All  the  tissues  owe  their  softness  to  it,  and 
even  the  hones  have  a share  of  this  fluid.  No  organ  of  the 
body  could  perform  its  duty,  nor  could  life  be  sustained  with- 
out it.  Alcohol  bums  up  the  water,  and  diseases  and  destroys 
the  body. 

People  with  tender  skins  often  suffer,  especially  during 
the  warm  months  of  summer,  with  irritating  rashes  on  the 
skin,  akin  to  the  prickly  heat  of  tropical  countries,  the  shoul- 
ders and  arms  are  very  commonly  the  seat  of  the  annoyance. 
The  starch-bath  will  be  very  soothing  in  such  cases ; to  a 
couple  of  pailfuls  of  tepid  water  add  about  two  ounces  of 
powdered  starch,  previously  well  mixed  with  boiling  water. 
The  skin  should  he  dried  with  a soft  towel,  and  during  the 
time  the  irritation  continues  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  all 
excess  in  eating  or  drinking,  to  wear  the  lightest  of  clothing 
consistent  with  warmth  and  comfort,  to  avoid  exercise  in  the 
heat  of  the  day,  or  anything  likely  to  bring  on  perspiration. 

Do  NOT  DUST. — Who  would  believe  it?  The  duster — 
that  peaceful  emblem  of  domestic  toil — may  under  certain 
circumstances,become  more  dangerous  to  handle  than  a six- 
shooter. 

We’re  in  dead  earnest.  An  eminent  scientist  declares  it 
to  be  a fact. 

Do  you  know  just  what  you  are  doing  when  you  brush 
away  dust  ? You  disseminate  in  the  air,  and  consequently 
introduce  into  your  own  interior,  into  the  tissues  and  respira- 
tory organs,  all  sorts  of  eggs,  spores,  epidemic  germs  and 
murderous  vibiones  which  dust  contains 

One  movement  with  a feather  duster  may  be  enough  to 
poison  both  you  and  your  neighbors — to  inoculate  you  all 
with  typhus  varioloid  or  cholera — strange  as  it  may  appear. 

Instead  of  a feather  duster  take  a <cloth  and  wipe  away 
the  dust  instead  of  stirring  it  up.  In  short  wipe — never 
dust ! 


The  Skin  and  Sensibility. 

We  all  know  how  fine,  delicate  and  sensitive  is  the  skin 
of  women  in  general,  and  particularly  of  those  who  live  in 
idleness  and  do  no  manual  work  ; how  their  sensitive,  nerv- 
ous plexuses  are  in  a manner  exposed  naked  to  exciting 
agencies  of  all  sorts,  and  how  from  this  very  fact,  this  tactile 
sensibility,  incessantly  awake,  and  incessantly  in  vibration, 
keeps  continually  their  minds  informed  of  a thousand  sen- 
sations that  escape  us  men,  and  of  tactile  subtleties  of  which 
we  have  no  notion.  Thus  in  idle  women  of  society,  and  men 
with  a fine  skin,  mental  aptitudes  are  developed  and  main- 
tained in  direct  ratio  of  the  perfectionment  and  delicacy  of  the 
sensibility  of  the  skin.  The  perfection  of  touch  becomes  in 
a manner  a second  sight,  which  enables  the  mind  to  feel  and 
see  fine  details  which  escape  the  generality  of  men  and  con- 
stitutes a quality  of  the  first  order,  moral  tact,  that  touch  of 
the  soul  (toucher  dTame),  as  it  has  been  called,  which  is  the 
characteristic  of  organization  with  a delicats  and  impression- 
able skin,  whose  sensorium,  like  a tense  cord,  is  always  ready 
to  vibrate  at  the  contact  of  the  slightest  impression. 

Inversely,  compare  the  thick  skin  of  the  man  of  toil,  ac- 
customed to  handle  coarse  tools  and  lift  heavy  burdens,  and 
in  whom  the  sensitive  plexuses  are  removed  from  the  bodies 
they  touch  by  a thick  layer  of  epithelial  callosities,  and  see 
if,  after  an  examination  of  his  intellectual  and  moral  sensibil- 
ity, you  are  understood  when  you  endeavor  to  evoke  in  him 
some  sparks  of  those  delicacies  of  sentiment  that  so  clearly 
characterize  the  mental  condition  of  individuals  with  a fine 
skin.  On  this  point  experience  has  long  ago  pronounced 
judgment,  and  we  all  know  that  we  must  speak  to  every  one 
in  the  language  he  can  comprehend,  and  that  to  endeavor  to 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  a man  of  coarse  skin  the  delicacies  of 
a refined  sentiment  is  to  speak  to  a deaf  man  of  the  delicious- 
ness of  harmony,  and  to  a blind  man  of  the  beauties  of  colors. 
— Luys'  “ The  Brain  and  its  Functions." 
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LATEST  FASHIONS. 

Lace-fingered  gloves  are  new. 

Dolly-Varden  styles  are  revived. 

Velvet  will  be  popular  this  season. 

Velvet  ribbon  trims  straw  bonnets. 

New  bracelets  represents  gold  beads. 

Florentine  lace  trims  underclothing. 

Brocaded  nuns’  veiling  is  fashionable. 

Muslin  embroidery  is  used  on  bonnets. 

Velvet  crowns  are  on  Continental  hats. 

Checked  silks  watered  are  very  stylish. 

Large  ribbon  bows  are  worn  at  the  throat. 

French  dresses  have  tucks  sewed  by  hand. 

Grold-washed  buttons  are  used  on  new  dresses. 

Wide  stitching  is  on  the  back  of  ladies’s  kid  gloves. 

Trained  dresses  are  not  seen  at  fashionable  openings. 

Dark  colors  are  preferable  to  white  for  children’s  dresses. 

Shirred  bands,  held  by  narrow  ribbons,  trim  the  neck  of 
dresses. 

Intense  colors  and  assthete  styles  are  avoided  by  fashion- 
able women. 

The  combinatios  of  black  and  white,  worn  twenty  years 
ago,  are  revived. 

Turbans  axe  small  and  soft-crowned,  and  are  worn  far 
back  on  the  head. 

Black  straw  broad-brimmed  hats,  trimmed  with  full  black 
ostrich  tops  and  garlands  of  gray  flowers,  long  black  Jersey 
gloves,  and  black  silk  hose, will  be  worn  with  summer  toilets 
of  white  or  pink. 

Bustles  are  worn  quite  a little  below  the  waist  line  in  the 
back  and  do  not  reach  over  the  hips  as  in  the  past,  the  bouf- 
fant effects  here  being  produced  entirely  by  the  pannier 
draperies,  to  which  are  added  huge  sashes  of  moire,  satin  or 
silk,  which  are  draped  and  tied  above  the  low-set  bustle,  the 
ends  falling  very  often  to  the  foot  of  the  skirt  in  the  back. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 

Pancakes. — One  quart  sour  milk,  one  quart  sweet  milk 
or  water,  one  teaspoon  soda;  mix  stiff  enough  for  a batter. 

Apple  Dumplings. — Make  paste  like  pie  crust  or  biscuit ; 
slice  apples,  put  in  a tin  with  one  cup  water  and  bake  or 
steam. 

Fried  Pudding. — Take  fruit  cake  and  put  in  a dish,  then 
pour  over  it  a sauce — one  quart  water  thickened  with  flour, 
a piece  of  butter,  sugar,  vinegar  and  essence. 

Tapioca  Pudding. — Soak  two  tablespoons  tapioca  over 
night  in  one-half  cup  water ; then  put  one  qnart  milk  in 
a basin  in  a kettle  of  water ; let  the  milk  come  nearly  to  a 
boil ; then  beat  three  eggs  in  one-half  cup  of  white  sugar  and 
put  with  the  tapioca ; stir  in  the  milk  till  as  thick  as  cream 
before  taking  it  from  the  water. 

Minute  Pudding. — One  and  a half  quarts  milk  stirred 
quite  thick  with  flour,  then  stir  in  three  eggs. 

Rice  Cake. — Three  eggs,  one  cup  white  sugar,  one  cup 
rice  flour,  beat  twenty  minutes  ; lemon  essence. 

Pot  Pie. — One  quart  sour  milk,  piece  of  butter  size  of  an 
egg,  three  eggs  ; mix  soft ; cook  forty  minutes. 

Aunt  Sallie’s  Coffee  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar,  #ne  cup 
of  molasses,  one  cup  of  lard,  nearly  a cup  of  boiling  water 
poured  on  two  tea  spoons  soda,  one  tablespoon  of  ginger,  one 
tablespoon  of  cinnamon,  flour  enough  to  roll  thin  and  hake 
in  a quick  oven. 

Stirred  Cake. — Three  eggs,  one  cup  very  sour  milk,  three- 
quarters  of  a cup  butter,  one  cup  sugar,  one  teaspoon  soda ; 
mix  quite  stiff. 

Lemon  Cheese. — Grate  the  rind  of  three  lemons  and 
squeeze  the  juice  ; add  to  this  one  pound  loaf  sugar,  one  half 
pound  butter,  six  eggs  beaten,  leaving  out  the  whites  of  two  ; 
stir  till  it  boils. 
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Muffins. — two  and  a-half  cups  flour,  two  eggs,  one  tea- 
spoon sugar,  piece  of  butter  size  of  an  egg,  three-fourths  of  a 
cup  sweet  milk,  four  even  teaspoons  baking  powder. 

Orange  Cake. — Two  cups  sugar,  two  cups  flour,  one-half 
cup  cold  water,  yolks  of  five  eggs,  whites  of  four  beaten  to  a 
stiff  froth,  pinch  of  salt,  one  teaspoon  soda,  two  teaspoons 
cream  tartar. 

Ginger  Bread. — Two  eggs,  one-half  cup  sugar,  one-half 
cup  shortening,  one  cup  molasses,  one  teaspoon  ginger,  one 
teaspoon  soda. 

Fried  Cakes. — Three  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup  butter, 
three  cups  flour,  one  cup  water,  one  cup  of  raisins  rolled  in 
flour,  one  teaspoon  soda,  two  teaspoons  cream  tartar. 

Spice  Cakes. — one-half  cup  mollasses,  one-half  cup  sugar, 
three  and  a-half  tablespoons  melted  butter,  two-thirds  of  a 
cup  cold  water,  lump  of  alum  size  of  a chestnut  in  the  water 
one  teaspoon  soda,  three  teaspoons  ginger. 

Ginger  Cake. — One  cup  butter,  one  cup  sugar,  one  cup 
malasses,  one  and  a-half  teaspoons  soda,  two  teaspoons  gin-* 
ger,  one  teaspoon  vinegar. 

Jelly  Cake. — Two  eggs,  one  cup  sugar,  two  tablespoons 
butter,  three  tablespoons  water,  one  teaspoon  soda,  two  tea- 
spoons cream  tartar. 

Johnny  Cake. — One  quart  sour  milk,  one-half  quart  water, 
one-half  cup  sugar,  one  and  a-half  teaspoons  soda. 

Coffee  Cake. — One  cup  of  strong  coffee,  prepared  as  for 
drinking,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  butter,  or  lard  and 
butter  mixed,  one  cup  of  raisins,  one  and  a half  teaspoons  of 
baking  soda,  add  flour  enough  to  make  it  as  stiff  as  stirred 
cake,  j This  quantity  will  make  two  nice  sized  cakes. 

Vinegar  Pie. — one-half  slice  bread  crumbed,  one  cup  vin- 
egar and  water  in  equal  parts,  two  even  teaspoons  flour, 
one-half  cup  sugar ; essence. 

Lemonade. — Four  pounds  sugar,  four  quarts  water  boiled 
and  poured  on  the  sugar,  four  ounces  tartaric  acid,  one  ten 
cent  bottle  lemon  essence. 

Rust  may  often  be  removed  from  steel  tools  by  immers- 
ing them  in  kerosene  oil  for  a few  days.  This  loosens  the 
rust  so  that  it  may  be  rubbed  off.  Where  the  rust  is  not 
very  deep-seated  emery  paper  will  do,  but  if  of  long  standing 
the  tools  must  be  refinished. 

The  simplest  and  cleanest  substance  for  cleaning  silver 
articles  is,  according  to  Professor  Davenport,  hyposulphite  of 
soda.  It  acts  quickly,  and  is  inexpensive.  A rag  or  brush, 
moistened  with  a saturated  solution  of  the  salt  will  cleanse 
even  strongly  oxodized  silver  surfaces  in  a few  seconds,  with- 
out the  application  of  any  polishing  powder. 

Blue  and  Black  Indelible  Ink. — Dissolve  in  a solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium  in  as  much  more  iodine  as  it  contains,'and 
pour  this  solution  into  one  of  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
containing  as  much  of  the  solid  prussiate  as  the  whole  amount 
of  iodine.  Soluble  Prussian  blue  precipitates,  and  iodide  of 
potassium  remains  in  solution.  After  filtering,  the)  precipit- 
tate  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  forms  a blue  ink,  which  cannot 
be  removed  from  paper  without  destroying  it. 

Economical  Hints. 

A strip  of  thick  paper  laid  over  the  edge  of  each  stair 
under  the  carpet  will  preserve  a stair  carpet  from  wearing 
through  one-third  longer  than  otherwise. 

Clean  brass  kettles  before  using,  with  salt  and  vinegar, 
to  avoid  being  poisoned  by  the  verdigris. 

Gum  tragacanth  dissolved  in  water  makes  a good  and 
cheap  paste  which  will  keep  when  it  is  sealed  up. 

The  flavor  of  common  molasses  is  much  improved  by 
boiling  and  skimming  before  using. 

Damp  tea  leaves  scattered  over  the  carpet  before  sweep- 
ing, inprove  the  colors  and  give  it  a fresh  clean  look. 

When  you  want  a dust  pan,  have  it  made  to  order,  with 
the  handles  turning  down  instead  of  up,  so  as  to  rest  on  the 
floor,  and  tip  the  dust  pan  at  the  proper  angle  for  receiving 
the  dust.  It  is  a great  convenience,  as  you  do  not  have  to 
stoop  and  hold  it  while  sweeping. — Household. 
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BY  R.  M.  BUCKE.  M.  d. 

Few  men  of  all  those  who  have  ever  lived  have  excited  in 
their  contemporaries  such  strong  and  such  diverse  feelings  as 
Walt  Whitman.  By  the  majority  of  those  who  know  any- 
thing about  him  he  is  regarded  with  a mixture  of  aversion 
and  dread.  By  these  people  his  writings  are  considered 
immoral,  irreligious  and  indecent,  and  again  and  again 
reviewers  of  this  class  have  pronounced  the  man  himself 
unfit  to  be  admitted  into  decent  society.  On  the  other  hand 
W.  D.  O'Connor,  John  Burroughs,  Frank  W.  Walters  and  many 
others,  who  have  known  both  the  man  himself  and  his  writings 
long  and  intimately  are  as  extreme  in  their  admiration  as  are 
the  former  class  in  their  denunciations.  O’Connor  has  identi- 
fied him  with  Christ,  Burroughs  declares  his  belief  that  he  is 
the  innitiator  of  a new  and  higher  phase  of  society,  Walters  and 
many  more  proBounce  him  the  chief  poet  of  the  modern 
world,  while  others  consider  him  the  founder  of  a new  religion 
more  spiritual  and  elevating  than  Christianity  itself.  Then 
personally,  while  on  the  one  hand  there  are  undoubtedly 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  in  the  States  and  Canada  who 
would  on  no  account  suffer  Walt  Whitman  to  enter  their 
homes,  so  strong  is  their  feeling  against  him,  on  the  other  hand 
I do  not  believe  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  their  are 
hundreds  who  would  not  only  freely  sacrifice  all  they  possess 
but  cheerfully  endure  any  suffering  for  his  sake.  The  man 
of  whom  all  this  can  be  said  must  possess  extraordinary  quali- 
ties of  some  kind. 

Walt  Whitman  was  bom  on  31st  of  May,  1819,  at  West 
Hills,  Suffolk  County,  Long  Island,  New  York  State.  His  an- 
cestors on  his  father’s  side  were  farmers  owning  land  outside 
the  village  of  West  Hills.  His  mother’s  ancestors,  the  Van 
Velsors,  were  farmers  anc^  stock-raisers ; they  owned  a large 
farm  a mile  and  a-half  from  Cold  Springs,  also  in  Suffolk 
County.  The  Whitmans  were,  and  are,  a large,  long-lived 
race  of  stern,  rather  silent  men  of  indomitable  resolution, 
hospitable  and  warm-hearted,  fond  of  children  and  ani- 
mals ; good  neighbors.  The  Van  Velsors  seem  to  have  been 
more  liked  though  they  could  not  be  more  respected  than 
the  Whitmans,  and  Louisa,  the  daughter  of  Major  Van  Velsor, 
wife  of  Walter,  and  mother  of  Walt  Whitman,  is  universally 
pronounced  by  those  who  were  personally  acquainted  with  her 
to  have  had  an  extraordinary  affectionate  and  intuitive  nature, 
and  she  seems  to  have  been  universally  beloved  and  reverenced 
by  all  who  knew  her.  When  Walt  Whitman  was  still  a child  his 
parents  removed  to  Brooklyn.  He  went  to  the  Common  School 
there,  and  at  thirteen  years  of  age  entered  a printing  office 
and  learned  to  set  type.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  and 
eighteen  he  taught  country  school  on  Long  Island  and 
shortly  afterwards)established  and  edited  the  “ Long  Islander," 
a weekly  paper,  at'lluutingdon,  L.  I.  When  about  twenty 
he  returned  to  Brooklyn  and  New  York,  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  he  lived  in  those  cities,  working  in  printing  offices 
and  writing  for  newspapers  and  magazines.  In  1849  he 
started  on  an  expedition  through  the  States,  crossed  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  passed  down  the  Ohio  and  Miss- 
issippi rivers,  travelling  very  deliberately  and  making  many 
pauses  and  detours.  He  lived  over  a year  at  New  Orleans, 
and  edited  a paper  there.  Returning  he  ascended  the 
Mississippi  and  kept  on  north  until  he  reached  the  Straits 
of  Mackinac,  then  descended  the  lakes  to  Niagara,  and  from 
there  crossed  New  York  State  and  so  returned  in  1851  to  New 
York  City,  which  was  again  his  home  for  the  next  ten  years. 

About  this  time  (1851  or  62)  he  began  to  think  of  “ Leaves 
of  Grass,”  that  is  to  say  the  feelings  and  thoughts  (dim  and 
formless  at  that  time)  which  eventually  took  shape  in 
“Leaves of  Grass”  began  to  present  themselves  in  his  mind. 
From  time  to  time  he  wrote  and  actually  composed  several 
volumes,  which  he  successively  destroyed,  before  he  suc- 
ceeded in  expressing  what  he  wanted  to  say.  By  the  sum- 
mer of  1855  he  had  written  twelve  poems  which  satisfied  him, 
and  these  he  printed  in  a small  book.  In  1856  the  second 
edition  was  issued  by  Fowler  & Wells  of  New  York.  It 
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consisted  of  thirty  two  poems,  the  twelve  of  the  first  edition 
and  twenty  new  ones.  By  this  time  the  plan  of  his  work 
had  taken  complete  shape  in  his  mind.  He  saw  clearly 
what  he  had  to  do  and  how  it  was  to  be  done.  The  rest  of 
his  life  has  been  occupied  constructing  the  edifice  upon  the 
lines  now  traced.  The  first  edition  had  been  laughed  and 
sneered  at  by  the  press,  the  second  was  received  with  shouts 
of  execration,  so  loud  indeed,  that  the  publishers  becoming 
alarmed,  withdrew  from  their  agreement,  and  the  book  went 
out  of  print.  It  does  not  appear  that  Walt  Whitman  was 
surprised  or  in  any  way  disturbed  by  this  clamor.  At 
this  time  he  was  occupied  building  moderate  priced  houses 
in  Brooklyn  and  selling  them  as  finished.  After  the  col- 
lapse of  the  second  edition  he  went  to  the  extreme  eastern 
end  of  Long  Island  and  spent  three  months  there  entirely 
alone.  I have  heard  him  speak  of  these  three  months  as 
the  happiest  of  his  life.  When  he  returned  to  New  York  his 
resolution  was  taken  to  devote  his  life  to  his  poetical  enter- 
prise, and  from  that  resolution  he  has  never  for  a moment 
swerved.  It  is  worth  notice  here  that  (unlike  such  poets 
as  Pope  and  Byron  who  repaid  their  critics  with  a still  severer 
criticism,  and  for  every  taunt  received  sent  back  a more  bitter 
taunt)  the  pieces  written  during  and  immediately  after  the 
storm  of  vilification  of  1856-57  are  (if  possible)  more  imbued 
with  tolerance  and  charity  towards  man,  and  unfaltering  trust 
in  God  than  any  he  had  hitherto  written.  His  faith  in  his 
mission  was  not  for  a moment  shaken,  his  love  for  mankind 
not  for  an  instant  chilled.  The  poems  composed  at  this 
time  (such  as  “ Starting  from  Pamonock,”  “ Whoever  you 
are  Holding  me  now  in  hand,”  and  many  of  the  pieces  of 
“ Callamus,”)  make  larger  claims  and  are  more  sympathetic 
than  any  he  had  written  before.  In  1860  Thayer  & 
Eldridge,  of  Boston,  published  the  third  edition,  which  con- 
tained the  thirty-two  poems  of  the  second  edition  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two  new  ones.  The  next  year  the  war 
broke  out  and  the  book  trade  was  ruined.  Thayer  & Eldridge 
failed,  and  Leaves  of  Grass  again  went  out  of  print.  In 
1862  Walt  Whitman  went  to  the  seat  of  war  and  devoted 
himself  to  nursing,  attending,  and  cheering  up  the  sick  and 
wounded  men  on  the  battle-field  and  in  the  hospitals.  What 
he  was  to  these  wounded,  sick  and  dying  soldiers  no  tongue 
can  tell.  It  was  not  so  much  that  he  spent  all  his  time 
and  strength  caring  for  them,  watching  by  them,  doing  all 
that  a sister  or  mother  could  do  for  them — not  so  much  that 
he  amused  them  or  occupied  their  minds  with  various  devices 
in  their  weary  hours  of  waiting  for  recovery  or  death,  that  he 
read  to  them,  comforted  them,  prayed  with  them — not  so 
much  that  he,  who  might  have  been  rich  and  well  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  good  things  of  life,  gave  up  all  these,  became  poor, 
spent  his  days  and  nights  attending  fevers  and  dressing 
fostid  wounds,  and  at  last,  worn  out,  became  himself  sick  for 
their  sakes.  It  was  not  so  much  all  these  as  the  passionate 
affection  he  felt  for  them  and  inspired  in  them  which  gave 
his  ministrations  a character  apart,  which  made  them  stand 
out  by  themselves,  and  which  made  O'Connor  (who  knew 
him  well  at  that  time)  compare  him  to  the  Divine  Comforter 
of  the  Gospels. 

Three  years  of  this  hospital  work  changed  Walt  Whit- 
man from  a young  to  an  old  man,  broke  down  one  of  the 
finest  constitutions  in  the  world,  and  left  him,  who  had  been 
the  very  type  of  health  and  vigor,  a half  paralyzed  semi- 
invalid for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

The  fourth  edition  of  “ Leaves  of  Grass  ” was  published 
in  New  fork  in  1867,  and  included  “Drum  Taps  ” and  the 
poems  on  the  death  of  Lincoln;  the  fifth  edition  was  issued 
in  Washington  in  1871;  the  sixth  (called  the  centennial 
edition)  was  published  by  the  author,  in  Camden,  N.J.,  in  1876, 
and  the  seventh  edition  (the  completed  work  as  planned  by  its 
author  twenty  seven  years  ago)  has  lately  been  brought  out 
by  James  R.  Osgood  & Co.  of  Boston.  (The  sale  of  this 
edition  is  at  present  suspended  on  account  of  a notice  having 
been  served  on  the  publishers  that  should  they  continue  to 
sell  it  they  would  be  prosecuted  under  the  Massachusetts  Act 
for  the  suppression  of  obscene  literature.) 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Walt  Whitman  was  appointed  to 
a clerkship  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  Washington. 
From  that  position  he  was  shortly  afterwards'discharged  by 
the  secretary,  Hon.  Mr.  Hanlan,  for  having  been  the  author 
of  “Leaves  of  Gcms.”  He  was  at  once  appointed  to  an 
equally  good  position  in  the  office  of  the  Attorney  General 


which  he  held  as  long  as  his  health  permitted.  Since  1873 
he  has  lived  in  Camden,  New  Jersey.  Of  late  years  his  health 
has  been  better  and  he  has  made  several  quite  long  journe  ys, 
one  to  the  Rocky  mountains  in  1879,  and  one  to  Canada, 
including  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Saguenay,  in  1880. 

Walt  Whitman  is  now  sixty-three  years  old,  but  at  first 
sight  looks  much  older ; he  has  never  been  married  ; he  is’six 
feet  in  height,  weighs  two  hundred  pounds ; his  hair  and 
beard  are  quite  white ; his  features  are  large  and  massive, 
but  so  proportioned  as  not  to  look  heavy  ; his  face  is  by  far 
the  noblest  I have  ever  seen.  He  walks  lame  from  his 
paralysis,  but  for  all  that  his  figure  is  as  erect  as  ever.  In 
manner  he  is  quiet,  never  gets  excited,  is  always  in  good 
humor,  and  keeps  cheery  even  when  sick  (as  he  often  is.) 
He  has  a good  word  to  say  of  everyone  ; never  manifests,  or 
seems  to  have,  any  ill  feeling  toward  any  person  or  thing. 
Of  those  who  speak  ill  of  him  and  of  his  book,  he  says,  that 
they  are  quite  right ; that  from  their  point  of  view  he  and  his 
book  are  bad,  and  that  from  any  point  of  view  he  himself  is 
not  half  as  good  as  he  should  be.  Those  who  come  into 
personal  contact  with  him  nearly  always  like  him.  He  is 
fond  of  children  and  they  invariably  take  to  him.  He 
always  dresses  in  very  plain  clothes,  which  are  often  old  and 
even  torn,  but  are  always  spotlessly  clean ; this  cleanness  is, 
and  always  has  been,  an  especial  feature  of  the  man ; it  belongs 
to  his  clothes,  his  person,  his  eating  and  drinking,  his  lan- 
guage, thoughts,  and  to  his  moral  and  spiritual  nature.  No 
one  can  be  much  with  him  or  read  his  book  long  without 
feeling  the  strongest  assurance  of  his  extreme  purity. 

In  conclusion,  a few  words  about  “ Leaves  of  Grass.” 
This  is  not  a book  or  poem  in  the  usual  sense.  It  is  some- 
thing far  more  than  that,  and  far  less  also — far  less  because 
it  does  not  contain  what  is  usually  meant  by  poetry  or  litera- 
ture— far  more  because  it  contains  something  far  more 
valuable  than  this.  “ Leaves  of  Grass  ” is  a picture  of  the 
world  from  tne  standpoint  of  probably  the  highest  spiritual 
nature  that  has  yet  appeared  among  men.  The  book  is  on 
this  account  inconceivably  valuable  to  those  who  can  use  it, 
that  is  to  those  who  can  sympathize  with  its  lofty  ideals  and 
aspirations,  and  whose  every  day  life  may  be  influenced  by 
these.  To  those  who  cannot  enter  into  its  religious  exalta- 
tion the  book  seems  nonsense  and  worse  than  nonsense. 

To  those  who  think  of  reading  the  book  I would  say:  don't 
expect  to  understand  it  or  care  for  it  at  first ; read  it  slowly 
and  not  long  at  a time ; no  previous  education  will  help  you 
to  understand  it,  but  if  you  have  the  necesary  moral  qualities 
in  yourself  the  meaning  will  come  to  you  at  last  and  you 
will  have  gained  something  which  will  be  to  you  beyond  all 
price.  Do  not  mind  those  who  say  that  the  book  is  immoral, 
irreligious,  indecent ; if  it  is  so  to  you  be  sure  that  these 
qualities  are  in  yourself  and  not  in  the  book,  and  in  that  case 
the  proper  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  find  no  fault  with  others , 
but  to  set  to  work  zealously  and  try,  with  Gods  help,  to 
reform  yourself. 

I have  given  no  extracts  from  “ Leaves  of  Grass  ” because 
they  are  no  use  ; to  know  anything  at  all  about  this  book  the 
whole  of  it  must  be  read,  and  that  not  once  only,  but  many 
times. 


A Minneapolis  Song. 

“ Love  me  little,  love  me  long,” 

Sang  the  dusty  miller 

To  his  wheat  art,  and  his  song 
Did  a maize  and  thrill  her. 

Bid  me  barley  hope.  Oh,  give 
He  one  grain  of  comfort ; 

I would  oat  on  thee  and  live 
Holding  on  to  some  fort. 

“In  your  ryes  now  love  looks  shine. 

There  lies  cereal  pleasure. 

Oh  ! hominy  joys  are  mine. 

Filling  up  my  measure.” 

Came  the  maiden’s  corn-full  laugh 
At  the  miller’s  fawning  ; 

“ You  can’t  winnow  girls  with  chaff — 

Sir  I to  you  good  morning.” 

— Providence  Frees. 
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LITERARY  LINKLETS. 


Whittier’s  Poem  on  Longfellow. 


Mr.  James,  Jr.,  sailed  for  England  on  the  first  of  May. 

Libel  suits  are  good  advertisements ; “ Cape  Cod  Folks  ’ ' 
has  reached  its  eleventh  edition. 

Mrs.  Kemble’s  “ Kecords  of  Later  Days  ” and  “ Notes  upon 
Some  ot  Shakespeare’s  Plays  ” are  soon  to  appear  in  England. 

Messrs.  John  Hay  and  J.  G.  Nicolay  are  writing  a six- vol- 
ume life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  -two  of  which,  it  is  said,  are 
finished. 

Mr.  Longfellow  read  the  proofs  of  his  last  poem — which 
appears  in  the  May  Atlantic — but  a day  or  two  before  his 
final  illness. 

“ Mount  Royal  ” will  he  the  name  of  the  next  work  of 
Miss  M.  E.  Braddon.  The  scene  is  not  laid  in  Canada  but 
in  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Dolby,  who  was  the  much-laughed-at  manager  of 
Dickens’  lecture  tour  in  America,  is  to  publish  Dickens’ 
letters  to  him. 

Mr.  McDowell,  editor  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway  Stand' 
dard,  is  the  oldest  editor  in  Scotland.  He  is  bringing  out  a 
new  edition  of  a volume  of  poems. 

Walt.  Whitman  says  of  Longfellow : “ I should  have  to 
think  long  if  I were  asked  to  name  the  man  who  has  done 
more,  and  in  more  valuable  directions,  for  America.” 

Mrs.  Blanche  Willis  Howard,  author  of  “One  Summer,  ” 
has  established  her  home  in  Stuttgart,  and  has  with  her  Law- 
rence Barrett’s  three  daughters,  who  are  finishing  their  edu- 
cation there. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Bulwer,  Dickens  and  Thackery 
were  alike  unhappy  in  marriage.  Thackeray’s  wife  was  in- 
sane nearly  all  her  married  life.  In  all  cases  the  wives 
survived  the  husbands. 

The  singular  occurrence  of  the  deaths  so  closely  follow- 
ing one  another,  of  three  of  the  most  renowned  men  of  our 
time — Longfellow,  Darwin  and  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson — it  a 
topic  of  literary  gossip. 

Figaro  says  that  there  is  in  Paris  a writer  who  does  the 
descriptive  part  of  novels  for  novelists  whose  genius  does  not 
lie  in  that  line  of  writing.  From  him  they  purchase,  cash 
down,  every  kind  of  description  of  Paris  scenery. 

Mozart’s  “ Requiem  ” was  the  last  composition  to  come 
from  the  hands  of  that  distinguished  and  great  composer. 
It  was  literally  written  while  he  was  on  his  death-bed.  He 
told  his  wife,  “ I am  writing  the  ‘ Requiem  ’ for  myself.” 

The  Tri  hunt  says:  “ Mr.  Longfellow  was  born  in  a wooden 
house  in  Portland,  which  is  still  standing,  and  which  is 
known  to  all  the  children  of  the  city  as  the  first  abode  of 
their  favorite  poet.  One  day  recently  a teacher  in  one  of 
the  public  schools,  after  giving  divers  moral  lessons  on 
Longfellow’s  beautiful  life,  asked  her  pupils  if  any  of  them 
knew  where  the  poet  was  born.  A little  hand  went  up  in  a 
hurry,  and  a small  voice  piped  forth,  ‘in  PatseyJConnor’s  bed- 
room ’ — Master  Connor  being  now  one  of  the  occupants  of  the 
old  Longfellow  house.” 

Mr,  G.  W.  Greene  and  Mr.  Francis  H.  Underwood  are 
disputing  as  to  which  of  them  has  the  better  right  to 
be  Longfellow’s  biographer.  Mr.  Greene  writes  to  the  Provi- 
dence Journal  to  say  that  some  six  years  ago  he  and  Long- 
fellow agreed  to  be  each  other’s  biographers,  and  that  from 
that  time  he  had  kept  the  intention  in  view.  Mr.  Under- 
wood replies  that  within  two  weeks  before  his  death,  Mr. 
Longfellow  said  that  he  should  like  Mr.  Underwood  to  write 
a sketch  of  his  life.  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  Longfellow’s  last  book,  “ Ultima  Thule,”  was 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Greene. 

A youth,  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown,  once  sent 
Dumas  the  manuscript  of  a new  play,  asking  the  great  dram- 
atist to  become  his  collaborateur. 

Dumas  was  for  a moment  petrified,  then  seized  his  pen, 
and  wrote;  ’‘How  dare  you  sir,  propose  to  yoke  together  a horse 
and  an  ass  ?” 

The  author  by  return  of  post — “ How  dare  you,  sir,  call 
me  a horse !” 

Dumas  by  next  mail — “ Send  me  yonr  play,  my  young 
friend.  ” 


With  a glory  of  winter  sunshine 
Over  his  locks  of  gray. 

In  the  old  historic  mansion 
He  sat  on  his  last  birthday. 

With  his  books  and  his  pleasant  pictures 
And  his  household  and  his  kin. 

While  a sound  as  of  myriads  singing 
From  far  and  near  stole  in. 

It  came  from  his  own  fair  city. 

From  the  prairie’s  boundless  plain. 
From  the  Golden  Gates  of  sunset. 

And  the  cedam  woods  of  Maine. 

And  his  heart  grew  warm  within  him. 
And  his  moistening  eyes  grew  dim. 
For  he  knew  that  his  country’s  children 
Were  singing  the  songs  of  him. 

The  lays  of  his  life’s  glad  morning. 

The  psalms  of  his  evening  time. 
Whose  echoes  shall  float  forever 
On  the  winds  of  every  clime. 

All  their  beautiful  consolations, 

Sent  forth  like  birds  of  cheer, 

Came  flocking  back  to  his  windows. 

And  sang  in  the  Poet’s  ear. 

Grateful,  but  solemn  and  tender, 

The  music  rose  and  fell 
With  a joy  akin  to  sadness 
And  a greeting-like  farewell. 

With  a sense  c)€  awe  he  listened 
To  the  voices  sweet  and  young ; 

The  last  of  earth  and  first  of  heaven 
Seemed  in  the  songs  they  sung. 

And  waiting  a little  longer 

For  the  wonderful  change  to  come. 

He  heard  the  Summoning  Angel 
Who  calls  God’s  children  home  I 

And  to  him,  in  a holier  welcome. 

Was  the  mystical  meaning  give* 

Of  the  words  of  the  Blessed  Master  ; 

“ Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  !” 


Longfellow’s  Courtship. 

About  the  year  1837,  Longfellow,  being  engaged  in  mak- 
a tour  of  Europe,  selected  Heidelburg  for  a permanent  winter 
residence.  There  his  wife  was  attacked  with  an  illness 
which  ultimately  proved  fatal.  It  so  happened,  however 
that  some  time  afterward  there  came  to  the  same  romantic 
place  a young  lady  of  considerable  personal  attractions. 
The  poet  became  attached  to  her  ; but  the  beauty  of  sixteen 
did  not  sympathize  with  the  poet  of  thirty-six;  and 
Longfellow  returned  to  America,  having  lost  his  heart  as 
well  as  his  wife.  The  young  lady,  also  an  American,  re- 
turned home  shortly  afterwards.  Their  residences,  it  turned 
out,  were  contiguous,  and  the  poet  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  addresses,  which  he  did  for  a 
considerable  time,  with  no  better  success  than  at  first. 
Thus  foiled  he  set  himself  resolutely  down,  and  instead,  like 
Petrarch,  of  laying  siege  to  the  heart  of  his  mistress  through 
the  medium  of  sonnets,  he  resolved  to  write  a'  whole  book  ; 
a book  which  would  achieve  the  double  object  of  gaining  her 
affections,  and  of  establishing  his  own  fame.  “ Hyperion” 
was  the  result.  His  labor  and  his  constancy  were  not 
thrown  away  ; they  met  their  due  reward.  The  lady  gave 
him  her  hand  as  well  as  her  heart,  and  they  went  to  live  at 
Cambridge,  in  the  same  house  which  Washington  made  his 
headquarters  when  he  was  first  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  American  armies. 
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GOLDEN  GEMS. 


A Child’s  Kiss. 

Give  me  a kiss  from  your  sweet,  red  lips, 

Wee  little  maiden  fair ; 

Fling  me  a kiss  from  your  finger  tips — 

Something  to  banish  care. 

To  make  me  forget  this  worry  and  pain. 

To  make  me  a child,  like  thyself,  again. 

Climb  in  my  arms,  like  dewdrops  sweet : 

Creep  in  my  world  worn  heart. 

Trample  its  woes  with  your  dimpled  feet, 

Gather  the  tears  that  start ; 

Weave  the  charm  of  thy  sinless  life  o’er  mine, 

Till  my  record  shall  read  as  pure  as  thine. 

Live  well  that  you  may  die  well. 

Duty  smiles  on  those  who  follow  her. 

Home  is  the  seminary  of  all  other  institutions. 

He  wins  at  last,  who  builds  his  trust. 

In  loving  words  and  actions  just. 

A woman  who  is  not  proud  of  her  sex  is  a queen  who  does 
not  deserve  a crown. 

Judgment  and  reason  have  been  grand  jury  men  since 
before  Noah  was  a sailor. 

Where  is  any  author  in  the  world  teaches  such  beauty  as 
a woman’s  eye ! 

He  who  obeys  with  modesty  appears  worthy  of  some  day 
or  other  being  allowed  to  command. 

In  this  age  almost  every  person  is  a reader  and  receives 
more  instruction  from  the  press  than  the  pulpit. 

House-keepers  who  will  worry  will  always  find  enough  to 
worry  about. 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 

For  the  dear  Lord  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all.  — {C&leridge. 

Power,  in  its  quality  and  degree,  is  the  measure  of  man- 
hood ; scholarship,  save  by  accident,  is  never  the  measure  of 
a man’s  power. 

“This  earthly  life,  when  seen  hereafter  from  Heaven, 
will  seem  like  an  hour  passed  long  ago,  and  dimly  remem- 
bered.”— Longfellow. 

There  is  something  higher  than  looking  on  all  sides  of  a 
question.  It  is  to  have  the  charity  to  believe  there  may  yet 
be  another  side. 

Every  good  principle  is  more  strengthened  by  its  exercise, 
and  every  bad  appetite  is  more  strengthened  by  its  indul- 
gence than  before. 

The  weakest  reasoners  are  generally  the  most  positive  and 
often  in  good  faith  produce  imaginary  facts  as  arguments  to 
support  their  conclusions. 

We  talk  of  forgetting.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  never  forget 
anything.  An  impression  made  upon  the  mind  remains 
there  forever. 

Woman  Versus  Lady. 

An  English  Colonel,  says  London  Truth,  vran  so  indignant 
at  his  wife’s  being  called  a “ woman”  by  a policeman  that  he 
took  his  number  and  reported  him  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. But  what  nature  of  being  has  this  irascible  warrior 
married  if  his  wife  is  not  a woman  ? “ Wait,  woman,”  were 

the  words  of  the  policeman.  What  ought  they  to  have  been  ? 
“ Wait,  lady  ?”  Let  us  have  done  with  this  miserable  non- 
sense. I have  no  sympathy  with  the  fashionable  preacher, 
who  in  his  sermon  said,  “ Who  were  last  at  the  Cross  ? 
Ladies.  Who  were  first  at  the  Sepulchre?  Ladies.”  In 
Ireland  they  are  more  sensible.  A sentry  was  on  duty,  when 
a lady  wished  to  pass  him.  He  told  her  that  no  one  might 
go  by.  “ You  do  not  know  who  I am,”  she  said  ; “ I am  the 
Colonel’s  lady.”  “Very  sorry,  ma’am,”  replied  the  sentry, 
“ but  I could  not  allow  you  to  go  by  if  you  were  the  Colonel’s 
wife.” 

« 


A Woman’s  Work. 

One  hand  on  the  glory  supernal. 

One  hand  on  this  world  of  unrest. 

Her  heart  for  the  pity  eternal 
A faithful  and  sheltering  nest. 

No  serge  of  the  cloister  enfolds  her ; 

But  happy,  and  hopeful,  and  sweet. 

She  brightens  the  eye  that  beholds  her 
In  mart,  or  on  roadside  or  street. 

She  shines  for  the  darkened  who  need  her. 
She  speaks  for  the  sorry  and  sore  : 

Art,  science  and  nature  all  feed  her. 

That  more  she  may  give  from  her  store. 
Courageous  against  all  oppression. 

She  fearlessly  stands  for  the  right. 

Her  pure  accents  calling  truth’s  legions 
To  quit  them  like  men  in  the  fight. 

While  oft  in  the  sunset’s  red  gloaming 
She  murmurs  a lullaby  low, 

Or  charms  back  the  wanderer  roaming. 
With  word-magic  loving  and  low ; 

Her  white  hands  fierce  fever-heat  soothing. 
And  rev’rently  robing  the  dead. 

Or  deftly  the  bright  needle  using, 

And  moulding  the  sweet  daily  bread. 

For  this  is  the  true  woman’s  mission. 

Its  field  is  humanity  wide  ; 

To  see  with  loves  clarified  vision 

Man’s  needs  and  their  cure  side  by  side. 
As  free  as  the  winds  or  the  angels. 

All  fetters  and  meanness  above. 

To  hearths  and  to  homes  God’s  evangels. 
Our  calling,  His  calling,  is  love. 


Love  as  an  Agent. 

The  force  of  love  is  always  greater  than  that  of  sternness. 
Antagonism  creates  antagonism.  If  you  attempt  to  drag  me 
by  force  it  is  my  nature  to  resist  you,  and  I will  pull  against 
you  with  all  my  might ; but  if  you  try  to  attract  me  by  kind- 
ness it  is  equally  in  my  nature  to  yield  to  its  influence,  and  I 
will  follow  you  of  my  own  free  will.  What  the  hammer  will 
not  weld  together  without  fiery  heat  and  prolonged  labor  the 
magnet  will  bring  together  in  a moment.  So,  in  dealing  with 
men,  the  mightiest  influence  is  love.  If  the  pastor  is  “ under 
the  juniper  tree,”  and  bewailing  his  want  of  success,  wonder- 
ing why  inquirers  rarely  come  to  him,  and  crying,  like  Isaiah, 
“ Who  hath  believed  our  report?”  let  him  examine  and  see 
whether  he  has  not  been  attempting  to  move  men  by  stern- 
ness rather  than  by  love.  Let  him  ask  himself  if  he  has  not 
been  dealing  in  side  subjects,  away  from  the  great  centre,  and 
forgetting  the  attraction  that  is  always  in  the  cross.  Let  him 
inquire  whether  he  has  given  due  prominence  in  his  dis- 
courses to  the  love  of  God,  and  whether  he  has  not  been  go- 
ing about  among  his  people  cold  and  stern  and  repulsive, 
rather  than  tender,  loving  and  winsome  in  his  gentleness.  I 
say  the  same  thing  to  the  Sunday  School  teacher,  who  is  sad 
at  heart  because  he  seems  to  see  his  scholars  indifferent,  or 
even  perhaps  antagonistic,  to  all  his  appeals.  Have  you 
tried  them,  my  brother,  with  the  still,  small  voice  of  gospel 
love  ? Perhaps  you  have  been  dealing  too  extensively  in  the 
whirlwind,  the  earthquake  and  the  fire.  Need  I add  that  the 
same  principle  applies  to  parents  in  the  training  of  their  chil- 
dren in  the  nurture  and  the  admonition  of  the  Lord.  , You 
say  you  have  tried  everything  with  your  sous  and  daughters ; 
let  me  ask  you  if  you  have  tried  gentleness,  and  let  me  be- 
seech you  to  make  the  experiment  of  that. — Rev.  Dr.  W.  M. 
Taylor. 


“ Kind  words  can  never  die,”  nor  can  they  ever  fail  of 
doing  good.  Let  us  have  more  of  them  in  the  church,  in 
society,  in  the  home.  Recognize  every  honest,  faithful  effort, 
and  reward  it  with  an  approving  word,  if  nothing  more.  It 
is  not  enough  to  refrain  from  opposing  or  finding  fault.  We 
should  give  positive  encouragement.  A word  may  stimulate 
to  perseverance  in  a good  work,  and  the  want  of  that  word 
may  cause  despondency  and  failure. 
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GEMS  IN  JEST. 


A Winter  Tale. 

A boy  once  took  it  in  his  head 
That  he  would  exercise  his  sled. 

He  took  that  sled  into  the  road, 

And,  Lord  a massy  ! how  he  slode. 

And  as  he  slode  he  laughing  cried : 

“ What  fun  upon  my  sled  to  slide.” 

And  as  he  laughed,  before  he  knewed 
He  from  that  sliding  sled  was  slude. 

Upon  the  slab  where  he  was  laid. 

They  carved  this  line,  “ This  boy  was  slade.” 


Even  a blind  man  can  see  a joke. 

How  TO  Keep  Drv. — Eat  freely  of  red  herrings  and  salt 
beef,  and  don’t  drink. 

It  may  be  the  powder  on  the  cheeks  of  fair  maidens  that 
blasts  the  hopes  of  so  many  young  men. 

“ Inconsistent  with  strict  veracity  ” is  the  way  they  put 
it  in  England,  instead  of  calling  a man  a liar. 

We  can’t  understand  why  it  was  so  awfully  dark  in  Egypt 
when  there  were  so  many  Israel-lights  there. 

» Fruit  Jars,”  he  said,  as  he  looked  at  a sign ; and  then 
continued,  “ yes,  it  does,  unless  it  is  real  ripe.” 

A man  never  looks  so  much  like  a red-handed  villain  as 
when  he  is  told  by  a photographer  to  “ look  pleasant.” 

The  Cat  is  the  greatest  American  prima  donna.  If  boot- 
jacks  were  boquets  her  nine  lives  would  be  strewn  with  roses. 

The  difference  between  a thief  and  a defaulter  is,  that  the 
defaulter  steals  enough  to  hire  lawyers  to  defend  him,  and  the 
thief  doesn’t. 

“ .John,”  said  a teacher,  “ I’m  very  sorry  to  have  to  pun- 
ish you.”  “ Then  don’t ; I’ll  forgive  you  this  time,”  respond- 
ed John. 

Human  nature,  says  a writer,  is  fond  of  the  mysterious 
This  explains  why  the  present  generation  takes  so  kindly 
to  mince  pie. 

“ Sambo,  what  am  your  'pinion  ob  rats?”  “ Wal,  I tink 
de  one  with  de  shortest  tail  will  get  in  de  hole  de  quickest. 
Yah,  yah.” 

Said  the  lecturer ; “ The  roads  up  these  mountains  are 
too  steep  and  rocky  for  even  a donkey  to  climb ; therefore  I 
did  not  attempt  the  ascent.” 

“ Why  is  a Fool  in  high  station  like  a man  in  a baloon?” 
Because  everybody  appears  little  to  him,  and  he  appears 
little  to  everybody.” 

The  Detroit  Tribune  warns  the  Boston  girls  who  have 
taken  to  wearing  helmet  hats  that  if  they  imitate  the  Boston 
police  they  will  never  catch  a man. 

In  a German  village  the  following  oflScial  notice  was 
posted : “ Those  who  catch  frogs’  legs  must  first  kill  them. 
Those  who  kill  them  alive  will  be  fined.” 

A middle-sized  boy,  writing  a composition  on  “ Ex- 
tremes ” remarked  that  “ we  shotild  endeavor  to  avoid  ex- 
tremes, especially  those  of  wasps  and  bees.” — Waif. 

Aunt — “ Has  any  one  been  at  these  preserves  ?’  ’ Dead 

silence.  “ Have  you  touched  them,  Jimmy  ?”  Jimmy,  with 
the  utmost  deliberation — “ Pa  never  ’lows  me  talk  at  dinner.” 

Youthful  Artist,  to  countryman  : “ Might  I go  over  there 
and  paint  those  trees?”  Countryman:  “ Paint  the  trees, 
maister!  Don’t  thee  think  they  look  very  well  as  they  are?” 

“ What  pretty  children  and  how  much  they  look  alike,” 
says  C.,  during  a visit  at  a friend’s  house.  “ They  are  twins,” 
his  friend  explains.  " What,  both  of ’emi”  exclaims  G.,  greatly 
interested. 


Silver  dollars  with  holes  in  them  are  painfully  numerous, 
but  they  are  not  half  so  painfully  numerous  as  holes  without 
any  silver  dollars  in  them. 

Punched  coin  has  been  drive  n out  of  circulation,  except 
when  you  are  in  a hurry  and  the  grocer  knows  you  to  be  a 
man  who  don’t  count  your  change. 

The  speaker  had  failed  to  awaken  a veiy  deep  interest  in 
his  hearers,  but  when  the  small  boy  had  stolen  quietly  out 
after  leaving  red  pepper  on  the  stove,  there  wasn’t  a dry  eye 
in  the  house. 

New  style  of  Western  joke:  “Suppose  there  was  a man 
named  Icular  and  he  had  a dog.  When  they  were  together 
they  could  not  lie  down  because  they  would  have  to  remain 
purp-and-Icular. 

A Jerseyman  was  once  thrown  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
by  an  express  train ; when  he  picked  himself  up,  he  looked 
around  for  his  hat,  and  remarked : “ Well,  if  I don’t  find  that 
er  hat  I’ll  make  the  company  pay  for  it.” 

“ Poor  fellow  ! he  died  in  poverty,”  said  a man  of  a person 
lately  deceased.  “That  isn’t  anything  I”  exclaimed  a seedy 
bystander.  “ Dying  in  poverty  is  no  hardship ; it’s  living  in 
poverty  that  puts  the  thumb-screws  on  a fellow.” 

A gentleman  was  promenading  the  street  with  a bright  little 
boy  at  his  side,  when  the  little  fellow  cried  out,  “ Oh  pa,  there 
goes  an  editor.”  “ Hush,  hush!”  said  the  father,"  don’t  make 
sport  of  the  poor  man —who  knows  what  you  may  come  to 
yet.” 

A railroad  conductor  v.'as  recently  chosen  deacon  of  a 
church.  When  it  became  his  duty  to  take  up  a collection, 
he  surprised  the  congregation  by  starting  out  with  the 
characteristic  ejaculation  : “ Tickets,  gentlemen  !”  The 
contribution  that  day  was  large. 

“ Lay  off  your  overcoat  or  you  won’t  feel  it  when  you  go 
out,”  said  the  landlord  of  a Western  inn  to  a guest  who  was 
sitting  by  the  fire.”  “ That’s  what  I’m  afraid  of,”  returned 
the  man.  “ The  last  time  1 was  here  I laid  off  my  overcoat. 

I didn’t  feel  it  when  I went  out,  and  I haven’t  felt  it  since.” 

Gus  De  Brown,  who  has  prolonged  his  call  considerably 
after  10.45  p.  m.:  “ So  you  don’t  admire  men  of  conservative 
views  like  myself.  Miss  Angel  ?”  Miss  A.,  with  vivacity  : 
“No,  indeed,  I prefer  people  who  have  some  go  in  them.” 
De  B.  reaches  for  his  hat. 

Said  Kate  to  her  new  husband,  “ John, 

What  rock  does  true  love  split  upon  ?” 

Quoth  John,  and  grinned  from  ear  to  ear, 

“ The  rock  of  yonder  cradle,  dear.” 

Pat  was  reading  a letter  from  Australia  when  he  suddenly 
came  to  “Keply  by  return  mail.”  “ Shure,”  he  exclaimed, 

“ how  can  I reply  when  he  hasn’t  sent  never  his  address,  the 
careless  spalpeen?  What  shall  I do  now?  Och,  shure.  I’ll 
write  and  ask  him  what  his  address  is,  begor  ?” 

In  response  to  a toast  to  the  fair  sex  a speaker  became 
poetical  and  mixed  his  quotations  thus  : 

“ Oh,  woman,  in  thine  hour  of  ease, 

Uncertain,  coy,  and  hard  to  please ; 

But  seen  too  oft  familiar  with  thy  face, 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.” 

A story  is  told  of  an  old  gentleman  who  always  took  notes 
of  his  minister’s  sermon,  and  on  one  occasion  read  them  to 
the  minister  himself.  “ Stop  I stop  I”  said  he,  at  the  occur 
lence  of  a certain  sentence ; “ I didn’t  say  that.”  “ I know 
you  didn’t,”  was  the  reply ; “ I put  that  in  myself  to  make 
sense.” 

Such  a Thick-Head. 

Country  woman  (to  parson,  who  had  called  to  ask  why 
Johnny,  the  eldest,  had  not  been  lately  to  school.)  “ Why 
he  was  thirteen  years  old  last  week,  sir  I I’m  sure  he’ve 
had  school  enough.  He  must  know  a’most  everything  now !” 

Parson. — “ Thirteen,  Mrs.  Napper.  Why,  that’s  nothing. 

I didn't  finish  my  education  till  I was  three-and-twenty  I” 

Country  woman. — “ Lor,  sir  I You  don’t  mean  to  say  that 
you  were  such  a ‘ thick-head’  as  tlati” 
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Some  New  Geography. 

[Detroit  Free  Press-J 

“ Of  what  is  the  surface  of  the  earth  composed?” 

“ Of  corner  lots,  mighty  poor  roads,  railroad^tracks,  base  ball 
grounds,  cricket  fields,  and  skating  rinks.” 

“ What  portion  of  the  globe  is  water?” 

“ About  three-fourths.  Sometimes  they  add  a little  gin 
and  nutmeg  to  it.” 

“ What  is  a town?” 

“A town  is  a considerable  collection  of  houses  and  in- 
habitants, with  four  or  five  men  who,  “ run  the  party  ” and 
lend  money  at  fifteen  per  cent,  interest.” 

“ What  is  a city?” 

“A  city  is  an  incorporated  town,  with  a Mayor  who  believes 
the  whole  world  shakes  when  he  happens  to  fall  flat  on  a 
cross-walk.” 

“ What  is  commerce?” 

“ Borrowing  $5  lor  a day  or  two  and  dodging  the  lender 
for  a year  or  two.” 

“ Name  the  different  races?” 

“ Horse  race,  boat  race,  bicycle  race  and  racing  around  to 
find  a man  to  indorse  your  note.” 

“ Into  how  many  classes  is  mankind  divided?” 

“ Six;  being  enlightened,  civilized,  half  civilized,  savage, 
too  utter,  not- worth-a-cent  and  Indian  agents.” 

“ What  nations  are  called  enlightened?” 

“ Those  which  have  the  most  wars,  the  worst  laws,  and 
produce  the  worst  criminals.” 

“ How  many  motions  has  the  earth?” 

“ That’s  according  to  how  you  mix  your  drinks  and  which 
way  you  go  home.” 

“ What  is  the  earth's  axis?” 

“ The  lines  passing  between  New  York  and  Chicago.” 

“ What  causes  day  and  night?” 

“ Day  is  caused  by  night  getting  tired  out.  Night  is  caused 
by  everybody  taking  the  street  car  and  going  home  to 
supper.” 

“ What  is  a map?”' 

“ A map  is  a drawing  to  show  the  jury  where  Smith  stood 
when  Jones  gave  him  a lift  under  the  eye.” 

“ What  is  a mariner’s  compass?” 

“ A jug  holding  four  gallons.” 


By  W ay  of  Explanation. 

This  term  appeared  in  The  TranscripU  "A  $1,000  cow 
with  a pedigree  as  long  as  an  Italian  count,  inclosed  in  a 
water  tight  bag  and  attached  to  the  forehead  just  below  the 
horns,  was  a passenger  cn  a steamer  at  New  York  this  week.” 
Some  people  might  be  misled  by  it.  They  might  say  that 
the  pedigree  was  enclosed  in  the  bag  and  attached  to  the 
count’s  forehead,  just  below  the  horns  ; others  might  con- 
strue it  to  mean  that  the  count  was  inclosed  in  the  bag  and 
attached  to  the  cow’s  forehead  just  below  the  horns ; others 
might  think  that  the  count  was  put  in  the  bag  and  attached 
to  the  forehead  of  the  pedigree.  All  this  is  wrong.  The 
idea  is  this  ; The  cow  had  had  a pedigree  as  long  as  that 
of  an  Italian  count.  Inclosed  in  a water-tight  bag  and 
attached  to  the  forehead  (probably  the  cow’s  forehead),  just 
below  the  horns,  was  a passenger.  Must  have  been  a mighty 
uncomfortable  position  for  him,too. — &iar. 


Why  She  DoESw’t  Count  the  Years.— In  the  green  room 
of  a Parisian  theatre  the  conversation  turned  upon  the  delicate 
subject  of  age.  Presently  a gentleman  visitor  ventured  upon 

the  indiscreet  query  : Now,  what  age  are  you,  my  dear 

friend?”  addressing  his  remarks  to  Mile.  X.,  who  certainly 
can  no  longer  be  considered  in  her  first  youth.  “ What  a 
question,  indeed  1”  said  the  lady  ; “ how  can  that  possibly 
interest  you  ?”  “ Simple  curiosity,”  responded  the  visitor. 

“ Well,  then,  I will  be  frank  with  you.  Really,  I do  not 
know.  One  counts  one’s  money,  one’s  jewels  and  one’s  deeds 
of  value,  because  it  may  happen  they  could  be  lost  or  stolen, 
but  as  I am  absolutely  certain  that  no  one  will  take  a year 
from  my  age,  and  that  I shall  never  lose  one,  why,  where  is 
the  use  of  counting. — London  Era. 

A temperance  lecturer  exclaimed,  “ Why  men  drink  is 
what  staggers  me  1”  at  which  a toper  in  the  audience  re- 
sponded, “ What  we  drink  is  what  staggers  us,  old  fellow.” 


THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

The  young  folk’s  interest  in  our  puzzle  department  in- 
creases greatly.  Several  have  answered  all  the  puzzles,  and 
the  prize  this  month  had  to  be  awarded  to  the  one  writing 
us  the  neatest  and  best  letter.  Some,  however,  mistake  the 
nature  of  a diamond  puzzle ; it  is  not  necessary  that  any 
but  the  central  word  read  both  ways.  Mary  L.  Sheppard, 
Berlin,  Ontario,  has  been  awarded  the  prize,  though  others 
are  almost  as  deserving. 

Correct  answers  have  been  received  from  Laura  Tretheway , 
Stratford  ; Jennie  Gill,  London  ; Lizzie  Kinnisten,  Parkhill ; 
Delie  Sawyer,  Kentley  ; James  'Wilson,  Walkertown  ; Hartley 
J.  Doane,  Thornton  ; Charlie  West,  Toronto  ; Jennie  Smith, 
Ottawa ; George  H.,  Woodstock ; James  Edmunds,  Mon- 
treal ; W.  Cunningham,  London  East ; Lillie  Mary  McRae, 
Glencoe  ; Rosilina  Salter  and  Walter  Cope,  London  East. 

This  month  a prize  will  also  be  given  for  the  best  set  of 
answers,  and  in  writing  our  young  friends  will  remember  : 

1.  To  write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2.  To  send  their  letters  before  the  5th  of  June. 

3.  To  address  Puzzle  Editor,  Family  Circle  Office,  Lon- 
don East. 

MAY  PUZZLES. 

1 

SQUARE  WORD. 

My  first  could  never  mean  to  team. 

My  next  an  English  river’s  name. 

My  third’s  a little  bay  or  stream. 

My  fourth  full  oft’  denoteth  tame 

2 

DECAPITATIONS. 

I 

I am  a place  of  abode  ; behead  me,  and  I am  a river  in 
England ; behead  me  again,  and  I to  am  employ. 

II 

I am  an  auxiliary  verb  ; behead  me,  and  I am  the  entrance 
to  a house  ; behead  me  again,  and  I am  the  whole. 

Laura  Tretheway. 

3. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

A consonant. 

A drunkard. 

To  walk  leisurely. 

A city  in  Ontario. 

Holes  in  cloth. 

Part  of  the  verb  to  eat. 

A vowel. 

4. 

If  ’fore  a solid  mass  you  place 
A monarch  with  a crown, 

You’ll  easily  find  that  you  can  trace 
A large  Canadian  town. 

5. 

ENIGMA. 

I am  composed  of  ten  letters. 

My  7,  6,  4 is  a part  of  the  body. 

My  10,  2,  3 is  having  conquered. 

My  1,  9,  10  is  not  high, 

My  5,  2,  4 is  a mist. 

My  whole  is  a late  American  poet. 


ANSWERS  TO  APRIL  PUZZLES. 

1.  Square  Word  : — W E S T 

EVER 

SERE 

TREE 

2.  Diamond  Puzzle  : — A 

APE 

APRIL 

LIE 

L 

3.  Letter  Charade  : — Family  Circle. 

4.  Decapitation  : — Start,  tart,  art. 

5 Charade Table-Cloth. 
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Iron— Silver— Q-old. 

THBES  RULES. 

What  is  the  iron  rule  ? 

\ 

The  rule  of  savage  men  ; 

If  evil  is  done  unto  you, 

Evil  do  thou  again. 

That  is  the  Iron  Rule. 

What  is  the  Silver  Rule  ?” 

The  rule  of  worldly  men : 

If  good  your  neighbor  does  to  you 
Do  good  to  him  again. 

That  is  the  Silver  Rule. 

What  is  the  Golden  Rule  ? 

The  rule  of  righteous  men  : 

If  evil  is  done  unto  you, 

Return  you  good  again. 

This  is  the  Golden  Rule. 

— The  Children's  Hour. 


Choosing  a Successor. 

Feeling  extremely  ill  one  day,  William  Thompson,  the 
renowned  Maori  chieftain,  being  at  the  time  advance^  in 
years,  deemed  it  incumbent  upon  him  tq  settle,  the  succession 
to  his  supreme  authority  over  the  Maori  nation.  He  bad 
two  grown  up  sons — fine  spirited  fellows — and,  with  the 
shrewdness  that  characterized  him  throughout  life,  he 
hit  upon  the  following  test  of  their,  respective  capaciti^'^felr 
rule,  resolving  that  his  choice  betweeii  them  should  be  defer- 
miued  by  the  result  of  his  quaint  experiment.  As  he  was 
lying  on  a couch  by  the  open  door  of  his  house,  he  summoned 
them  to  his  bedside,  and  addressing  the  elder  of  the  two 
exclaimed,  “ Shortland,  take  down  my  gun  and  shoot  that 
white  man  standing  by  the  hut  over  there.”  The  hefr- 
apparent  was  in  the  act  of  obeying  his  father’s  orders,  ryhen 
Thompson’s  second  son  stepped  forward,  caught  his  brother's 
arm  and  remonstrated  with  him,  saying,  “ Why  should  you 
kill  the  man  ? What  harm  has  he  done  to  you,  or,  for  that 
matter,  to  any  of  us  ?”  ■“  Thou  hast  said  well,  my  souj" 

ejaculated  the  dying  chief  “In  thee  I discern  the  true 
qualities  requisite  in  rulers  of  men — intelligence,  prudence 
and  the  love  of  justice.  When  I am  dead,  thou  shalt  govern 
in  my  stead.”  And  so  it  came  to  pass ; for,  a few  hours  later, 
Thompson  formally  presented  his  second  son  to  the  elders 
of  his  nation  as  their  future  chief,  and  upon  his  death,  which 
occurred  shortly  afterwards,  no  attempt  was  made  to  dispute 
his  choice  of  a successor. 


WHITE  WRITTEN  RIGHT. 

Write  we  know  is  written  right 
When  we  see  it  written  write ; 

But  when  we  see  it  written  wright, 
We  know  it  is  not  written  right ; 
For  write,  to  have  it  written  right. 
Must  not  be  written  right  or  wright. 
Nor  yet  should  it.be  written  rite. 

But  write,  for  so  ’tis  written  right.] 


Lavender  in  Ancient  Tinaes. 

Lavender  so  common  now,  also  easily  procured,  was  in 
ancient  times  worth  more  than  its  weight  in  gold.  It  was  the 
“ spikenard  ” of  the  ancients,  and  formed  the  basis  of  a very 
precious  ointment,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  leaves  of 
the  plant  were  employed.  The  great  value  of  “ spikenard’ 
ointment  is  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark.  It  is  also 
known  that  the  lavendar  spikes  or  blossoms  sold  for  one  hun- 
dred Roman  denarii,  or  over  fifteen  dollars  in  our  currency, 
per  pound.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  lavendar  has  known 
better  days. 


CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

The  Spinning  Jenny. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  James  Hargreaves,  the 
Englishman,  who  in  1764  devised  the  famous  Spinning  Jenny, 
derived  no  money  from  his  invention.  Under  the  pressure 
of  poverty  he  had  made  and  sold  several  of  his  machines  be- 
fore laking  out  a patent.  When  the  Spinning  Jenny  had  re- 
volutionized the  weavine  trade,  Hargreaves  found  that  his 
invention  was  pirated  in  all  directions.  The  combined 
manufacturers  offered  him  £3,000  as  a recompense  and  for 
permission  to  use  his  machine  ; but  he  demanded  a much 
larger  sum,  which  was  refused ; and  he  then  began  a series 
of  law  suits — ultimatly  abandoning  them  on  being  advised 
by  his  attorney  that  his  rights  could  not  be  sustained. 

Frank  Podmore,  B.  A.,  in  an  article  on  “ The  Realistic 
Assumptions  of  Modern  Science,”’ in  the  Psychological  Review 
for  April,  relates  a curious  manifestation  on  the  part  of  a 
soldier  who  was  shot  in  the  head  during  the  Franco-German 
war.  The  man  survived  but  was  subject,  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, to  a singular  pathological  derangement.  All  avenues 
of  sensation,  save  that  of  touch,  were  closed.  He  would  pursue 
his|employment  with  punctuality  and  diligence,  though  seeing 
and  hearing  nothing  of  what  went  on  around  him.  And  he 
would  respond  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner  to  slight 
suggestions  conveyed  to  him  by  the  sense  of  touch.  A roll 
of  paper  was  placed  in  his  hand,  and  he  put  himself  into  the 
attitude  of  a public  singer,  snd  sang  two  or  three  well-known 
songs.  His  walking-stick,  which  he  had  dropped,  was 
restored  to  him,  and,  having  charged  it  with  an  imaginary 
cartridge,  he  laid  himself  flat  behind  a bush  to  shoot  imagin- 
ary, enemies.  Now  actions  of  this  kind,  which  are  performed, 
as  it  were,  by  the  organism  itself  without  the  intervention  of 
the  mind,  are  called  reflex  by  Mr.  Podmore,  it  being  sup- 
posed that,  in  all  such  cases,  the  nerve  current  conveying 
-the  stimulus  from  the  part  affected  along  the  sensory  nerve 
proceeds  to  the  spinal  cord,  or  to  some  subordinate  ganglion 
in  the  brain,  and  is  thence  reflected  back,  as  a stimulus 
inciting  to  motion,  along  the  motor  nerves  to  the  limbs. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  premature  burial  occasion- 
ally takes  place  in- France  and  Algeria,  also  in  Germany,  in 
consequence  of  the  laws  ordaining  prompt  interment.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  following  discovery  signaled 
in  D Electriciie  has  been  received  with  great  satisfaction. 
Apcprding  f;o  this  journal  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
application  of  ah  electric  current  to  the  body  is  a certain  test 
of  vitality.  Such  a test  being  applied  five  or  six  hours  after 
presumed  death,  the  non-contraction  of  the  muscles  will 
prove  beyond  a doubt  that  life  is  extinct. 

The  Cranial  Formation  of  the  Age. 

When  the  ethnologist  shall  discover  onesof  our  tall  hats 
in  his  excavation  of  some  extinct  city,  he  will  straightway 
elaborate  a profound  dissertation  upon  the  cranial  formation 
of  a then  forgotten  civilization,  in  which  he  will  declare  that 
the  shape  of  the  hat  indubitably  points  to  a race  of  long- 
headed men,  the  mental  superiors  to  any  that  exist  at  his 
time  of  writing.  When  he  shall  continue  his  researches  and 
dig  up  one  of  the  saucer  head-coverings  of  contemporary 
fashion,  he  will  of  course,  conclude,  that  the  men 
of  1882  were  a flat-headed  race,  with  no  brain  development 
worth  mentioning.  And  who  shall  there  be  in  that  far  dis- 
tant day  to  give  them  the  lie  7 — Boston  Transcript. 

For  ingrowing  toe  nails,  put  a very  small  piece  of  tallow  in 
a spoon  and  heat  it  very  hot.  Pour  it  on  the  corner  of  the 
toe,  and  the  inflammation  and  granulation  will  subside,  and 
destitute  of  all  feeling,  the  nail  can  then  be  pared  away 
without  the  least  pain. 

How  TO  Study  Natural  History. — No  more  interesting 
study  than  that  of  natural  history  can  be  found  and  none 
more  instructive;  and  it  is  not  in  books,  but  in  the  sight  of 
the  living  creatures  that  our  minds  are  most  enlightened. 
To  teachers,  parents  and  to  all,  we  would  say  that  if  you 
wish  to  spend  an  hour  of  your  leisure  time  profitably,  go  and 
see  the  wonders  of  the  animal,  bird  and  fish  worlds,  as  they 
can  be  seen  at  the  Toronto  Zoological  Gardens,  lately  started, 
and  you  will  thank  us  for  suggesting  the  thing  to  you. 
They  are  very  centrally  situated  near  the  Union  Station, 
Toronto. 
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A Golden  Memory. 

We  sat  beside  a ruined  well 
With  trailing  grasses  grown  over ; 

We  heard  the  skylark’s  inusic  swell  ; 

And  fragrance  sweet  came  up  the  dell, 

Of  new-mowm  hay  and  clover. 

A form  of  rare  and  winsome  grace, 

My  arms  were  fondly  twining  , 

And,  as  her  inmost  thoughts  I’d  trace, 

I la}'  and  watched  her  angel-face, 

With  radiant  love-light  shining. 

The  glancing  sun-light  kissed  her  hair, 

And  made  a glory  golden 
To  glimmer  round  her  face  so  fair. 

The  while  she  smiled — may  she  still  wear 
That  smile  when  w'e  are  olden ! 

What  vows  the  breeze  that  afternoon, 

Bore  free  across  the  meadows  ; 

What  loving  words  that  day  in  June 
Flew  with  the  hours  that  flew  too  soon. 

And  brought  the  creeping  shadows  ; 

Ah,  yes,  too  soon  each  mellow  ray. 

Foretold  the  dark’ning  even. 

And  made  us  seek  our  homeward  way ; 

But  often  since  I’ve  thought  that  day. 

Passed  like  an  hour  of  heaven. 

, Jas.  Brown. 


[Written  for  The  Family  Circle]. 

WOUNDED  HEARTS. 

A TALE  OF  PASSION  AND  PAIN  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 


By  .Ioe  Lawnbrook. 


‘CHAPTER  X. 

Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afriad  to  strike. 

— Pope 

The  most  romantic  adventures,  the  most  unlooked-for 
•events  seem  always,  when  dwelling  in  memory,  to  have 
transpired  in  a most  natural  manner  ; but  while  we  are  yet 
under  the  excitement  of  a wonderful  event,  a startling  occur- 
rence, we  fail  to  realize  its  naturalness  or  credit  its  truth. 
To  us  who  see  it,  it  seems  like  a dream,  and  to  the  listener 
to  whom  we  report  it,  it  seems  like  an  affair  of  fiction. 

Before  entering  into  the  details  of  this  chapter,  I would 
warn  my  gentle  readers  not  to  too  quickly  condemn  it  as  not 
real.  If  you  will  turn  to  your  newspapers  you  will  see  that 
murders  have  been  committed  and  are  continually  being 
committed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  in  many  cases  suffi- 


cient reason  to  warrant  such  an  act  is  not  discovered.  Now, 
in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  I have  begun  ahd  will  continue 
to  attempt  the  portraiture  of  a real  man,  an  unnatural  human 
being  he  may  be,  but  nevertheless,  he,  Charles  Sweeman, 
was  a person  of  real  flesh  and  blood  ; and  if  you  should  deem 
his  process  of  murder — for  his  treatment  was  nothing  less— 
of  Arthur  Drammel — if  you  should  deem  this,  I say,  un- 
natural, I can  only  say,  wait  until  you  see  his  motives  for 
such  conduct  and  the  cause  of  those  motives.  “ Intemper- 
ance,” say  our  friends,  who  advocate  total  abstinence — “ In- 
temperance is  the  cause  of  many  deadly  sins.”  So  it  is  ; and 
may  the  demon,  alcohol,  be  swept  away  from  the  earth.  But 
there  is  yet  a deeper  cause  of  more  deadly  sins — a frequent 
cause  of  intemperance  itself,  which,  in  asserting  as  the  cause 
of  Charles  Sweeman’s  conduct,  I will,  supported  by  philoso- 
phy, defy  reasonable  contradiction. 

It  seems  not  unnatural  to  me,  now,  that  Charles  Sweeman 
treated  Arthur  Drammel  as  he  did,  though  at  the  time  of 
which  I write,  if  I had  reflected  upon  it  at  all,  I would  have 
been  at  a loss  to  account  for  his  reasons.  But  the  contem- 
plation of  actual  and  instant  murder  was  more  natural 
because  less  cruel.  The  cowardly  villian  was  not  afraid  to 
perpetrate  the  gradual  murder,  because  he  felt  safe  from  the 
law ; but  to  accomplish  the  actual  crime,  he  had  apparently 
brought  an  accomplished  ruffian  from  a distance. 

Arthur  Drammel,  the  pale,  worn-out  boy  whose  face  I 
could  see  upturned  on  the  bed,  expressing  all  the  nobleness 
of  a pure  and  sinless  heart,  was  all  unconscious  of  impending 
harm.  I watched  the  stranger,  whom  I could  see  plainly 
now,  bending  over  the  boy’s  bed  and  binding  him  with  cords, 
and  I read  in  his  face  the  character  of  a lifetime  dyed  with 
deadly  sin.  Such  a contrast ! I did  not  see  it  then  or  even 
think  about  it ; but  I’ve  often  meditated  on  it  since.  Inno- 
cence knows  no  danger  from  Guilt,  because  it  has  no  concep- 
tion of  the  powers  of  evil. 

With  as  little  comprehension  of  what  was  to  befall  him 
did  Arthur  Drammel  look  into  the  future,  as  a child  has  of 
the  temptations  and  sins  of  the  life  before  it. 

The  stranger  bound  his  helpless  victim  and  carried  him 
from  the  room.  As  if  exactly  knowing  his  intentions,  Wer- 
bletree  caught  me  by  the  arm  and  drew  me  back  below  the 
little  hill  behind  us,  where  we  could  watch  the  two  men 
emerge  from  the  dwelling,  bearing  in  their  arms  the  luckless 
boy. 

“ Now,”  whispered  my  companion  ; “ have  all  your  wits 
about  you,  we  will  likely  have  to  take  the  lad  from  them.” 

I felt  timid  for  a few  seconds,  but  I soon  gained  courage 
from  the  force  of  his  determin-ition  and  resolved  to  do  my 
best  to  assist  him. 

“We  have  the  advantage,”  he  went  on;  “we  know  they 
are  here  and  it  will  surprise  them  to  see  us.” 

We  followed  towards  the  mill  in  silence.  I anxiously 
awaited  his  signal  to  attack  them ; tor  all  excited  now,  no 
movement  seemed  unnatural. 

But  my  expectations  were  to  be  blighted  and  nothing 
wonderful  happened. 

When  Arther  Drammel  had  been  conveyed  to  the  mill, 
Sweeman  and  the  stranger  had  a coversation  which  I could 
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not  hear  and  the  purport  of  which  I am  yet  partially  ignorant 
of. 

Then  the  stranger  sulkily  carried  the  boy  back  to  the 
house.  I heard  him  utter  some  dreadful  oaths  as  he  passed 
near  us.  The  intention  I believe  was  to  have  thrown  the 
lad  in  the  mill  race ; but  the  miller,  either  by  reason  of  chang- 
ing his  mind  or  through  fear,  had  ordered  the  villian  to  spare 
the  poor  boy’s  life.  It  was  a relief  to  me,  I confess,  to  see 
the  matter  thus  disposed  of;  but,  with  Weibletree,  I was 
satisfied  that  something  should  be  done  speedily  to  get  the 
boy  out  of  his  present  circumstances  and  the  dangers  that 
surrounded  him.  And  through  my  friend’s  devices  the  feat 
was  soon  accomplished. 

Before  two  weeks  had  passed  Arthur  Drammel  as  well  as 
Werbletree  and  myself  were  back  in  my  father’s  old  summer 
residence  near  Hazelgrove. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

If  you  to  me  be  cold. 

And  I be  false  to  you, 

The  world  will  go  on,  I think. 

Just  as  it  used  to  do. 

— Will  Carleton. 

Shortly  after  my  return  to  the  old  country  homestead  I 
called  on  a young  friend  in  town,  of  whom  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  ends  of  my  narrative  that  I mention  anything  in 
particular,  nor  is  he,  by  reason  of  his  slight  connection  to 
these  events,  worth  even  being  designated  by  a name.  But 
this  friend,  as  was  customary  with  him,  invited  me  out  to 
see  some  of  his  friends.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  how- 
ever, I met  more  friends  than  I bargained  for.  We  went  to- 
gether to  a club  of  which  he  was  a member,  and  there  I'  met 
Walter  Marston,  whom  I had  not  seen  since  the  night  on  the 
river  shore,  when  1 had  poured  out  such  a flood  of  confessions. 

I had  not  seen  Jessie  Harle  since,  and  I was  anxious  to 
know  whether  he  had,  and  if  so  what  her  manners  had 
been. 

Strange  I took  such  an  interest  in  Walter  Marston’s  well- 
fare — or  was  it  Jessie  Harle’s  ? 

Poor,  pretty  little  Jessie  ! The  idea  of  her  beauty  never 
leaves  me.  I am  still  in  meditation  repeating  that  merited 
praise,  “ Pretty  little  J essie.”  Her  beauty  haunts  me  still,  and  if 
it  does  now,  ten  thousand  times  more  so  did  it  then.  With 
breathless  anticipation  did  1 listen  to  his  answers  as  I ques- 
tioned him  as  to  the  girl’s  health,  etc.,  in  an  apparently  light 
manner,  intending  to  laugh  with  him  at  his  reply.  But  I 
might  have  known  Walter  Marston  better  than  that.  He  had 
been  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  meet  Jessie  again,  two 
occasions  of  his  visiting  her  she  having  been  from  home- 
From  the  circumstances  of  his  previous  visit  Walter  sus- 
pected that  her  aunt’s  stating  that  she  was  not  home  only 
meant  she  did  not  wish  to  see  him,  and  so  I construed  it 
when  he  freely  told  me  of  his  difficulties. 

I tried  to  make  myself  believe  that  I intended  acting  for 
his  interest  when  I suggested  that  I would  go  to  her  and  tiy 
to  discover  her  feelings. 

He  blushed  slightly  at  my  suggestion,  and  then  as  a 
drowning  man  catches  at  straws  he  agreed  to  it  as  an  only 
hope  of  seeing  the  girl  again. 

Now  that  1 had  gained  such  an  object — of  seeing  Jessie 
again,  and  by  Walter’s  approval — I was  eager  to  get  away; 
and  that  very  night  before  I returned  home  I walked  along 
the  street  past  the  sweet  girl’s  dwelling.  The  house  was  still 
lit  up,  but  at  such  an  hour  and  with  positively  no  excuse  that 
I could  frame  in  any  way  I held  back  from  entering,  and 
spite  of  my  desire  the  demands  of  propriety  rather  than  the 
laws  of  etiquette  restrained  me  from  calling. 

But  the  following  evening  I called  and  Jessie  was  home 
alone,  and  as  I followed  at  her  bidding  into  the  little  parlor 
I felt  agitated  and  awkward,  an  uncustomary  feeling  with  me 
I can  assure  you. 

Jessie’s  hair  was  flowing  loosely  over  her  shoulders  as  I 
always  admired  it,  and  as  she  looked  up  archly  at  me  from 
beneath  her  heavy  silken  lasheS  the  mischievousness  of  her 
character  was  exhibited  as  I had  often  seen  it  before  in  happy 
hours  long  gone  by. 

I could  see  no  sorrow  in  her  expression  indicative  of  any 
such  feeling  for  Walter  Marston. 

Was  she  yet  to  be  mine  ? Fate,  I meditated,  seemed  work- 
ing towardthat  end. 


So  long  as  her  bashful  reserve  continued  did  my  awk- 
wardness increase,  and  her  case  now  seemed  as  mine  in  her 
company  when  she  was  so  young  that  I considered  her  a little 
girl.  But  that  time  had  passed,  and  though  I felt  still  a pity 
for  her  beauty,  and  that  it  devolved  on  me  as  a duty  to  pro- 
tect it,  I had  still  a perfect  knowledge  that  she  was  not  the 
same  in  beauty,  in  form,  or  in  disposition  that  she  was  when 
I first  met  her.  The  rounded,  healthy  cheeks  were  not  so 
plump  or  red,  and  the  effect  produced  upon  me  by  her  bounc- 
ing, frollicking  movements  no  longer  existed.  Her  whole 
bearing,  in  short,  exhibited  not  the  buoyant  spirit  of  a school 
girl,  but  the  stately  beauty  and  dignity  of  a developed  wo- 
man. Two  years  had  changed  her  wonderfully,  but  still  she 
was  the  same  to  me.  Her  mental  beauty,  her  magnetic  in- 
fluence and  her  easy^  graceful  manners  were  alike  powers 
which  led  me  up  out  of  the  common  track  of  life,  and  made 
my  very  flesh  tingle  with  pleasure  in  her  presence.  Oh 
the  divine  ecstacies  of  love,  and  the  pain  of  unrequitted  affec- 
tion ! Jessie  was  not  the  same  to  me  to-night.  Walter 
Marston’s  appeal  had  been  agitating  her,  and  the  longer 
friendship  that  had  existed  between  them  had  gained  a 
stronger  hold  upon  her,  together  with  his  assiduous  atten- 
tions and  evident  affection,  than  my  passionate,  though  never- 
expressed  fondness,  and  my  seeming  coldness  in  not  taking 
pains  to  meet  her  oftener. 

Was  I really  beginning  to  view  Walter  Marston  as  a 
rival  ? Until  now  I had  never  looked  at  it  in  that  way. 
But  such  seemed  now  to  be  the  case.  I had  never  suspected 
that  it  would  result  in  this — I had  never  dreamed  that  my 
fondness  for  her,  by  reason  of  my  previous  cricumstances, 
could  end  thus. 

I had  forgotten  my  mission  to  see  Jessie.  Walter  Mars- 
ton was  not  thought  of  again  till  I was  about  to  depart, 
and  then  I discovered  that  she  had  been  entirely 
ignorant  of  his  calling  on  her,  owing  to  her  being  absent 
and  her  aunt’s  not  wishing  her  to  receive  his  attentions,  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  her  sister  at  Shplton.  For  as  already 
hinted,  she  had  sent  Jessie  to  her  sister,  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  give  Walter  ample  opportunity  to  pursue  his 
object,  which  she,  with  that  match-making  instinct,  so  com- 
mon in  woman,  had  seen  for  some  time  past. 

Poor  Jessie  was  without  a mother  to  advise  and  govern 
her,  and  left  thus  to  her  aunts’  guidance  the  best  traits  of 
her  character  were  left  undeveloped. 

Too  common  is  this  state  of  affairs  in  girls  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  a mother  and  a home.  It  is  indeed  remarkable 
how  little  most  mothers  realize  the  power  they  are  capable 
of  exerting  in  moulding  out  their  children’s  characters. 
Only  a father’s  influence  could  be  greater  in  a daughter’s  de- 
velopment, and  that  too  poor  Jessie  had  scarcely  known.  I 
have  wondered  that  the  warmth  of  her  nature  had  still  kept 
so  warm  in  spite  of  the  cold,  repellant  aspect  the  world  must 
have  always  presented  to  her. 

But  those  matters  were  not  thought  of  on  the  night  of 
which  I write.  Thej  are  the  outgrowth  of  present  reflec- 
tion. 

I soon  became  accustomed  to  the  girl’s  manners,  and,  like 
my  old  self,  easy  in  her  company.  We  conversed  of  various 
very  uninteresting  things  for  a while  with  a cold  formality  that 
chilled  me,  but  as  the  evening  progressed  our  thoughts 
flowed  backward,  and  we  talked  as  we  were  wont  to  do,  and 
Jessie  became  more  friendly;  but  as  much  as  I would  try  to 
bring  to  her  mind  her  former  feelings,  she  never  intimated 
that  she  had  any  recollection  of  them,  or  that  1 had  ever 
been  more  than  a mere  acquaintance.  Not  till  I was  leav- 
ing did  I see  any  of  the  old-time  fondness,  and  then,  as  I 
said  good-night  and  warmly  pressed  her  hand  her  bright  eyes 
that  had  so  lately  assumed  such  a cold  expression,  filled  with 
tears,  that  sparkling,  showed  her  heart’s  real  tenderness.  As 
we  stood  thus,  her  soft  hand  still  in  mine,  my  left  hand  in- 
voluntarily crept  over  her  drooping  shoulder  beneath  her 
heavy  mass  of  hair. 

“ Good-night,  Jessie,”  I said  again,  and  was  drawing  her 
face  to  mine,  when  she  suddenly  drew  herself  up  in  an  in- 
dignant attitude  and  her  eyes  gleamed  with  all  their  power 
of  resentment. 

How  different  to  her  former  passive  deportment ! 

» I beg  your  pardon.  Miss  Harle,”  I said,  assuming  some 
of  her  own  dignity.  “ You  have  grown  cold  toward  me  since 
we  last  met ; may  I enquire  the  cause  ?” 
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Her  features  quickly  relaxed,  and  she  muttered  some- 
thing which  I think  she  could  hardly  have  understood  her- 
self more  than  I ilid.  Her  voice  was  gentle  and  conciliatory, 
and  that  was  all  I could  gather  from  it.  I squeezed  her 
hand  gentlj'  again  and  departed  to  leave  her  standing  in  the 
doorway  in  silent  reverie  for  several  minutes,  when  she 
closed  the  door,  and  going  into  the  parlor,  lay  down  on  the 
sofa,  and  amid  mingled  emotions  of  sorrow  and  joy  passed 
several  hours.  The  clock  struck  three  as  she  retired. 

Jessie’s  thoughts  that  night  were  of  a passive  nature. 
Her  whole  soul  was  longing  for  some  one  to  love,  and  yet 
her  ambition  and  dignity  prevented  her  affections  from  cen- 
tring on  any  individual  for  fear  that  affection  might  not  be 
returned. 

Alone  she  had  been  brought  up,  though  among  many, 
like  a flower  growing  in  the  midst  of  weeds.  Xo  one  had  she 
for  a friend,  an  adviser,  or  a far  greater  need  of  a girl  of  her 
disposition  and  beauty — no  one  for  a lover.  She  did  not 
reason  thus,  but  passively  felt  sorrowful  in  spite  of  her  active, 
joyous  nature.  When  she  slept,  her  eye  lashes  were  sealed 
gently  down  with  tears,  and  all  unconscious  of  the  sins  of 
iiie  she  calmly  breathed  with  gently  heaving  breast,  and 
dreamed  of  curious  lands  and  people  until  far  into  the  day. 

CHAPTER  XI 

Crowds  of  men  and  women  attired  in  the  usual  costumes ! 
how  curious  you  are  to  me ! 

— Walt  Whitman 

When  I left  Jessie  thus  at  the  door  and  passed  out  into 
the  darkness,  I noticed  neither  house  nor  object,  nor  the 
chilly  dampness  of  the  wind  from  the  eastward.  Few  people 
were  on  the  streets,  and  those  that  were,  passed  me  like  so 
many  automatic  things  urged  on  by  forces  irresistible.  Pre- 
sently I paused  and  gazed  from  a little  eminence  at  the  few 
silent  stragglers.  Some  with  uneven  steps  that  spoke  in- 
to.xication  came  along,  and  others  firmly  forced  by  energetic 
wills  would  strike  their  heels  and  roll  their  feet  with  a 
determined  tread,  and  hurry  by.  Some,  I mused,  as  viewing 
closely  ’neath  a gas  lamp  near,  were  going  homeward  to  a 
welcomed  hearth  from  innocent  amusement,  while  others, 
flushed  with  stimulating  drink,  negligent  of  duties  to 
their  homes,  were  pressing  on  to  fierce  heart  wounding  quar- 
rels with  bosom  friends  ; pursuing  quickly  misery 
intense.  Some  young  men  walked  with  light  expec- 
tant tread,  yet  half  reluctant  were,  at  going  from  by  a dear  one’s 
side.  These  would  protrude  their  chests  and  clench  their 
fists  with  a determined  vigor  in  their  eyes  which  told  of 
honest  and  most  firm  resolve  to  work  with  double  strength 
for  one  they  loved.  And  others  were  perhaps,  who  like 
myself  had  lost  all  eager  hopes  of  future  fame  or  happiness  of 
home,  because  spurned  coldy  by  some  thoughtless  girl, 
whose  beauty  unsurpassed  to  them  and  lenient  smile  had 
led  them  on  to  hope  of  undivided  bliss  and  peace  through  all 
their  lives.  As  each  one  passed  me  standing  silent  there 
some  would  pass  on  too  occupied  with  thought  to  notice  me, 
while  others  passed  me  curiously  by,  and  oft’  1 thought  they 
guessed  my  very  thoughts.  At  length  I passed  along  and 
•slowly  took  my  way  from  out  the  city  to  the  old  homestead 
rejoicing  at  my  solitude  and  quiet  and  sought  my  bed  in 
silence. 

That  night  I lay  awake  and  meditated  upon  the  pain 
that  one  of  a warm  heart  can  inflict  without  experiencing 
any  sense  of  cruelty.  Had  I forgotten  hlellie  Elson  ? What 
matter  though  1 had  ? Had  I ever  felt  that  she  was  devot- 
edly fond  of  me  ? Her  bearing  in  my  presence  was  dignified 
yet  lively,  with  never  a touch  of  romance  in  it,  exhibiting  no 
warmth  of  sentiment  that  bursts  right  from  the  heart  of  a 
deep-loving  girl,  forth  from  her  eyes  and  words  and  every 
act.  Surely  she  could  not  love  me  when  I had  never  seen 
any  of  those  traits  in  her  which  characterize  sincere,  un- 
bounded confidence  and  love.  Or  perhaps  I had  been  blind 
to  these  signs  in  her  because  I had  never  loved  her  as  I 
should.  Could  it  be  that  I had  sought  Nellie  Elson’s  hand 
because  of  my  having  the  hatred  of  her  mother  to  overcome, 
and  only,  in  my  youthful  heat,  for  the  desire  of  victory?  I 
would  hardly  admit  the  possibility  of  this  to  myself.  My 
misstep,  if  indeed  it  were  such,  was  too  galling  to  my  spirit, 
and  even  yet  I tried  to  fight  the  thought  off  and  cry  within 
myself  that  I would  marry  her  despite  my  feelings. 
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Thus  the  night  >vore  on  and  feverishly  I lay  awake  till 
morning.  When  the  refreshing  early  sun  stole  in  and  I pull- 
ed down  my  windows  from  the  top  and  let  the  balmy  air 
creep  in,  I slept.  But  not  half  refreshed  I arose  soon  after, 
and,  quicly  summoned  by  the  breakfast  bell,  I went  down 
stairs  and  was  diverted  from  my  previous  thoughts  by  a con- 
versation with  Arthur  Drammel  who  seemed  to  possess  more 
reason  than  I had  ever  seen  him  evince  before.  As  previously 
stated  Arthur  Drammel  and  Werbletree  had  come  to  live  with 
me,  and  the  morning  of  which  I am  now  speaking  was  not  long 
after  our  return  from  Bhulton. 

But  a greater  cause  to  divert  my  attention  soon  appeared 
from  Werbletree’s  statement  that  Sweeman  was  prowling 
around  the  neighborhood. 

“ Do  you  think  he  is  here  to  get  Arthur  away  from  us  ? ” 
I asked,  unthinkingly,  and  I had  scarce  spoken  when  the 
boy  grew  pale  and  almost  instantly  sank  senseless  in  Wer- 
bletree’s arms. 

A servant,  at  my  bidding,  brought  some  brandy,  and 
Werbletree  gave  me  a gentle,  reproving  look. 

“ He’s  weak,  very  weak  yet,”  he  said,  “ and  I’m  afraid  his 
mind  is  going  to  give  way.” 

I felt  a cold  shiver  come  over  me  at  his  words. 

“I’ve  seen  no  evidence  of  anything  but  improvement  in 
that  respect,”  I rejoined,  incredulously. 

“ But  you’ve  not  been  with  him  much.” 

This  was  all  that  was  said  on  the  subject  at  the  time,  as 
Arthur  Drammel  was  beginning  to  speak  incoherently,  and 
the  agony  and  misery  eminating  from  those  sounds  still 
sink  heavily  into  my  heart. 

Like  a mother,  the  great  strong  Werbletree  attended  the 
lad  all  day — a thorough  proof  of  his  real  manliness. 

That  night  we  carefully  secured  the  doors  of  the  quiet 
old  homestead  and  walked  in  the  direction  of  “ Hazelgrove.” 

I was  eagerly  expecting,  yet  half  afraid  of  meeting,  the 
miller,  and  I knew  that  my  companion  was  expecting  him  too. 

By  this  time  I had  become  accustomed  to  Werbletree’s 
ways,  and  could  talk  with  more  ease  in  his  company.  By 
my  own  desire,  the  conversation  turned  to  my  father  and  the 
mission  he  had  given  me  to  perform. 

“ Did  you  ever  know  my  father?”  1 questioned,  after  a 
while. 

“Yes;  I knew  him  many  years  ago,  before  you  were 
born,”  he  said  slowly,  taking  a quiet  survey  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  and  after  a long  pause,  during  which  we  steadily 
paced  along  the  road  ; “ I saw  him  once  soon  after  you  were 
born,  and  I saw  you  too  while  you  were  yet  in  your  cradle.’ 

I felt  a sense  of  bewilderment  at  his  words  and  his  man- 
ner of  expressing  them. 

We  had  reached  “ Hazlegrove  ” now,  and  as  we  looked 
along  the  winding  avenue  which  led  up  to  the  dwelling,  we 
could  discern  a man  disappearing  round  the  bushes. 

“ It’s  the  miller  trying  to  see  her  again  ; he’s  bound Jto 
see  her  in  spite  of  anything.” 

“ Why  do  you  think  he  is  so  anxious  ? ” 

(To  be  Continued.) 


An  Epitaph. 

The  following  epitaph  on  a railroad  engineer  is  found  in 
an  English  cemetery : 

My  engine  now  is  cold  and  still. 

No  water  does  my  boiler  fill ; 

My  coke  affords  its  flame  no  more  ; 

My  days  of  usefulness  are  o’er  ; 

My  wheels  deny  their  wonted  speed. 

No  more  my  guiding  hand  they  need  ; 

My  whistle,  too,  has  lost  its  tone. 

Its  shrill  and  thrilling  sounds  are  gone. 

My  valves  are  now  thrown  open  wide. 

My  flanges  all  refuse  to  guide. 

My  clacks  also,  though  once  so  strong. 

Refuse  to  aid  the  busy  throng  ; 

No  more  I feel  each  surging  breath, 

My  steam  is  now  condensed  in  death. 

Life’s  railway  o’er,  each  station’s  passed; 

In  death  I’m  stopped,  and  rest  at  last. 

Farewell,  dear  friends,  and  cease  to  weep ; 

In  Christ  I'm  safe,  in  him  I sleep. 
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“ The  Chinese  Must  Go.” 

BY  ELLA  W.  BICKER. 

“ We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident ; that  all  men 
are  created  equal ; that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights ; that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

We  open  our  doors  in  welcome, 

That  all  may  come  who  choose: 

To  Ireland’s  famished  peasants. 

To  Muscovy’s  banished  Jews, 

To  Italy’s  strolling  players. 

To  men  from  the  Zuyder  Zee, 

To  African,  Arab,  Moslem, 

Barbarian,  bond  or  free. 

We  point  to  our  rolling  prairies. 

Where  sleeping  harvests  lie. 

At  the  touch  of  their  hands  to  waken — 

“ There  is  room  for  you  all,”  we  cry. 

“ Come,  follow  the  plough  and  reaper. 

Come,  stand  at  the  forge  and  loom. 

And  fashion  our  tools  and  garments  ; 

We  will  lighten  your  lives  of  gloom.” 

Uncouth  are  their  garb  and  manner ; 

They  speak  in  an  unknown  tongue  ; 

And  yet  to  our  land  of  plenty 

We  welcome  them,  old  and  young. 

And  say,  “ You  shall  learn  of  freedom 
As  you  bow  to  its  peaceful  sway  ; 

Your  ignorance  all  shall  vanish 
In  the  land  of  the  bright  to-day. 

From  shackles  of  superstition. 

Of  vice  and  crime  set  free. 

At  the  touch  of  our  Lord  and  Master 
Your  blinded  eyes  shall  see.” 

But  hark ! o’er  the  rushing  waters. 

O’er  the  spindles’  busy  hum. 

Above  the  myraid  voices 

That 'call  to  the  stranger  “Come,” 

Rings  in  harsh,  discordant  accents 
A word  that  is  like  a blow  ; 

With  fierce,  imperative  mandate. 

It  cries  to  a people  “ Go  ! 

“ You  have  finished  our  miles  of  railroad 
Built  firm  on  the  shifting  sands  ; 

You  have  lifted  the  heavy  burdens 
We  dropped  from  onr  wearied  hands. 

You  have  worked  where  work  was  needed 
With  never  a thought  of  pride  ; 

You  have  dared  to  gather  the  fragments 
We  scornfully  tossed  aside. 

We  have  found  you  teachable,  gentle. 

And  ready  to  be  of  use  ; 

Submitting  in  patient  silence 
To  hatred,  contempt,  abuse. 

But  now  that  our  need  is  over 

We  have  others  to  take  your  place ; 

You  are  crowding  our  native  workmen. 

Begone,  0 accursed  race ! 

Go  back  to  your  crowded  hillsides. 

Whence,  over  an  unknown  way. 

You  sailed,  that  for  wife  aud  children 
Might  open  a brighter  day. 

Go  back  to  your  heathen  darlysress — 

Not  for  you  hath  our  light  been  shed — 

And  live  on  a pitiful  pittance, 

The  life  that  j our  fathers  led. 

But  when  to  your  idols  bowing 
O tell  them  on  bended  knee 
That  this  is  a Christian  nation. 

This  is  the  land  of  the  free  !” 

— Boston  Transcript. 

A Canary  Bird  at  Kingston,  N.  Y.,  imitates  the  notes  of  a 
bobolink  so  exactly  and  with  such  liquid  sweetness,  that,  un- 
less seen,  a person  would  suppose  that  a bobolink  was  singing. 
This  is  remarkable,  as  even  mocking  birds,  it  is  said,  cannot 
reproduce  a boblink’s  peculiar  liquid  melody.  The  canary 
learned  it  by  being  associated  when  young  with  a bobolink. 


We  Two. 

A Pencil  Sketch  by  M.  Quad. 

“ It’s  we  two,  and  we  two.  It’s  we  two  for  aye, 

All  the  world  and  we  two,  and  heaven  be  our  stay.” 

It  was  a gay,  rollicking  party  that  hoarded  the  fast  express 
train  going  east,  and,  as  it  was  late,  and  the  cars  crowded,  the 
noise  made  by  the  intruders  stirred  every  body  to  anger,  and 
their  ill-timed  witticisms  were  received  with  wrath  and  indig- 
nation. The  leader  of  the  company  was  a noisy  youth  over- 
flowing with  an  abundance  of  animal  spirits,  and  he  gave  the 
passengers  a saucy  rejoinder  when  they  reproved  him  for 
disturbing  their  repose.  When  he  had  traversed  the  entire 
line  of  cars  without  finding  a vacant  seat,  he  noticed  an  old 
man  sitting  alone  but  apparently  guarding  a reserved  space 
next  to  him.  Rapping  him  smartly  on  the  shoulder  the 
presumptuous  youth  asked  if  he  might  sit  down. 

“ Eh  ! eh  !”  said  the  old  man,  in  a feeble  voice,  “ we  two 
have  these  seats ; there  isn’t  any  room  for  you !” 

The  young  man  sauntered  back  to  find  his  friends  all  pro- 
vided for,  and  after  strolling  through  the  baggage  and  smoking 
cars  he  returned  and  saw  the  seat  of  the  old  man  still  vacant. 
The  aged  passenger  seemed  to  be  dozing,  but  he  responded 
feebly  to  the  energetic  touch  of  the  other. 

“Look  here!”  said  theyoimg  man,  “let  me  have  a seat ; 
you  haven’t  anyone  with  you  1’^  ’ 

“ Hush  I”  answered  the  other,  “ you’ll  frighten  her  away  ! 
Can’t  you  see  her  sitting  their  smilin’,  with  her  long  yeller 
curls,  and  with  the  white  dress  that  she  was  married  in  I 
Mebbe  it  was  a fancy,  but  I could  ha’  touched  her  before  3'ou 
come — no,  no,  she’s  in  there,  and  I’m  here — we  two  have  lived 
together  lor  fifty  years  ; it’s  hard  to  be  separated  now  I” 

The  young  man  had  seated  himself  and  he  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  old  man's  maundering  till  he  heard  him  saying 
sotfiy  over  and  over  to  himself,  “ Katy ! my  Katy  I Katy 
Idalin’  I” 

Then  he  listened,  for  Katy  was  the  name  of  the  sweet 
faced,  blue-eyed  girl  he  loved,  and  even  now  he  was  on  his 
way  to  make  her  his  own. 

“ Was  she  3'our  wife  ?”  he  asked,  with  more  respect  in  his 
voice,  nor  could  he  have  told  why  he  used  the  past  tense  in 
the  way  he  did. 

“ My  wife — my  love — my  bride !’’  was  the  almost  inco- 
herent answer.  Ob  I it  was  a hard  world,  but  we  two  traveled 
it  together;  I never  had  a pleasure  but  Katy  shared  it  with 
me  ; nor  a sorrow  that  she  didn't  help  bear.  I wish  you  could 
ha’  seen  her,  young  man.  She  was  as  straight  as  a 3’oung 
sapling,  and  that  fair-complected  like  a child  ; her  hair  was 
yeller,  like  buttercups  in  the  meadow.  I’d  take  you  out  yon- 
der to  see  her  if  they’d  a let  me,  but  they  wouldn’t.  They 
say  she’s  changed — she  never  changed  in  my  eyes  till  her 
hair  just  turned  white  like  the  blossoms  of  the  snow-drop. 
Then  I knew  she  was  a-ripenin’  for  glory — there  nev'er  was 
any  but  we  two.  God  didn’t  send  any  children  to  bind  our 
hearts  or  break  ’em — it’s  cold  here,”  and  he  sank  back  and 
shivered. 

“ I wish  I could  think  so  ” answered  the  young  mau,  yawn- 
ing, and  feeling  life  and  strength  in  ever3'  throb  of  his  riotous 
blood.  “Are  you  going  east'?’’  he  continued,  for  want  of 
something  else  to  say. 

“ Yes,  and  it's  a long  journey.  I’m  goin’  clear  back  to  the 
sunrise — back  to  Maine.  There  won't  be  a soul  I know  livin’, 
but  Katy  she  hankered  after  the  old  buryin’  ground  where 
her  folks  are.  Say !”  as  the  conductor  passed  along,  “ is  she 
all  right  out  there  alone  ?” 

“ She’s  all  right,”  answered  the  man,  swinging  his  lantern. 

“ There  ain’t  nothing  that'll  disturb  her,  I reckon  !” 

“She’s  with  the  Lord,”  said  the  old  man  solemnly  ; “ with 
Him  she  loved  and  served  all  the  days  of  her  life.  I ’spose 
she  hasn’t  missed  me  or  thought  of  me  onc’t,  but  it  would  be 
a hard  trial  forme  if  Heaven’s  glory  made  her  forget — if  we 
two  didn’t  go  hand  in  hand  there,  as  we  have  here — dear ! ! 
dear!  it  wouldn’t  seem  like  Heaven  to  me  less  Katy  was  , 
along.” 

The  young  traveler  passed  into  the  land  of  sleep  and 
walked  with  his  beloved  in  the  fair  bower  of  love’s  young 
dream.  The  old  man  gathered  his  feeble  limbs  together  and 
he,  too,  slept ; but  his  lips  moved,  and  broken,  incoherent 
sentences  fell  on  the  ears  of  those  who  were  awake  and  lis- 
tening all  the  night  long.  He,  too,  was  walking  in  his  dreams 
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with  his  beloved ; he  babbled  of  still  waters  and  green  pas- 
tures ; he  sung  of  golden  streets  and  gates  of  pearl ; of  the 
beauties  and  mysteries  of  the  mansions  of  the  peace  that 
floweth  as  a river — he  held  her  small,  soft  hand  in  his,  and 
called  up  the  love-light  in  .her  beautiful  eyes,  and  played 
with  her  yellow  hair ; and  all  the  time  the  train  went  on  hying 
through  he  night,  and  out  in  the  baggage  car  an  old,  old 
woman,  wan  and  wrinkled,  lay  peacefully  in  her  coffin,  her 
vained  and  withered  hands  crossed  over  a heart  that  was  at 
rest,  and  that  was  all  that  was  mortal  of  Katy. 

“ Like  a laverock  in  the  lift,  sing  0 bonny  bride ; 

It’s  we  two,  and  we  two,  happy  side  by  side.” 

When  the  young  traveler  woke  in  the  bright  light  of  early 
day,  he  stretched  his  cramped  limbs  and  felt  like  a giant 
refreshed  with  wine,  and  out  of  his  strength  and  happiness 
gave  the  old  man  at  his  side  a gay  “ good  morning !”  But 
when,  getting  no  response,  he  turned  to  look  at  him,  he  saw 
that  he  had  reached  the  new  sunrise,  the  morning  that  has 
never  a noon. 

“ It's  we  two,  it’s  we  two,  while  the  world’s  away 
Sitting  by  the  golden  sheaves  on  our  wedding  day.” 


Early  Marriages. 

In  a recent  sermon  on  domestic  life,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
represented  the  power  of  children  on  society  and  the  advant- 
ages of  early  marriages  with  some  force.  .Lfter  noticing  the 
children’s  important  part  in  the  founding  of  homes  he  went 
on  to  show  their  influence  over  parents.  A father  had  to 
govern  children — had  to  decide  their  disputes  and  put  them 
into  proper  relations  with  each  other.  In  all  this  he  was 
learning  law  and  justice  and  government,  and  that  too  from 
the  standpoint  of  a judge.  Men  would  be  surprised  if  they 
could  trace  back  and  see  how  many  of  their  ideas  of  justice 
in  after  life  had  their  origin  in  the  ruling  of  the  family  circle, 
(.'hildren  in  the  household  forced  men  to  learn  thrift.  It  is 
on  this  account,  said  the  preacher,  I am  disposed  to  advocate 
early  marriages  and  humble  ways  of  life.  If  a man  will  not 
marr)’  until  he  has  a fortune  he  will  not  marry  until  midlife. 
If  the  woman  whom  he  wishes  to  marry  has  an  ambition  for 
distinction  in  society  and  will  take  no  one  until  he  can  bring 
her  the  means  of  living  as  finely  as  she  was  brought  up  in 
her  father’s  family,  she  subjects  herself  to  the  choice  of  ambi- 
tion or  of  expediency  or  of  money — of  almost  anything  but 
love.  Early  marriages  are  the  salvation  of  young  men,  and 
if  a young  woman  doesn’t  loye  you  enough  to  go  down  and 
live  humbly  with  you  and  help  you  to  work  j*our  way  up, 
she  doesn’t  love  you — leave  the  torment  to  somebody  else ! 
But  of  all  things,  cried  Mr.  Beecher,  with  a gesture  of  abhor- 
rence, to  marry  and  to  go  into  a hotel  on  a flat— (laughter) 
—or  any  other  thing  which  is  not  a home  ; to  begin  where 
one  ought  to  end ; to  know  nothing  of  the  generous  educa- 
tion of  want ; to  know  nothing  of  that  early  striving  to- 
gether, there  is  nothing  more  demoralizing  to-day  than 
that ! An  ambition  to  stand  high  at  once  is  an  immoral  am- 
bition, and  one  that  runs  past  and  avoids  this  formative  in- 
fluence that  makes  the  best  and  the  ripest  men.  Marry 
early  ; marry  poor.  Let  your  poverty  and  your  love  strive 
together,  that  you  may  together  build  the  platform,  and  the 
house,  and  the  household. 


Tall  Men. 

The  New  \ork  doctors  have  had  the  question  put  to 
hem  whether  a man  can  add  a cubit  to  his  stature,  can  be 
itlected.  People  who  drink  limestone  water  like  the  Ken- 
U'.  kians  and  'Tennesseans,  who  are  famous  for  being  tall,  owe 
t perhaps  to  the  fact  that  they  absorb  so  much  lime  which 
;oes  to  the  making  of  their  bones.  So  oatmeal  builds  up  the 
3one  and  muscle  of  the  Scotch,  and  makes  them  tall.  Dr. 
Mott  said  : “ Folks  who  feed  upon  good,  healthy  and  simple 
ood  have  the  best  chance  for  growing  to  be  tall.  Tallness 
seems  sometimes  to  be  a family  trait,  and  runs  along  through 
leneration  after  generation  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  tall  chil- 
iren  very  often  grow  from  short  parents,  and  vice  vertj. 
There  doesn’t  seem  to  be  any  positive  rule  about  it,  and  I 
Ion  t think  that  there  is  any  mode  of  determining  from  the 
leight  of  a child  at  any  given  age  what  it  will  grow  to  at 
natnrity.”  There  is  a belief,  however  well  or  ill  founded, 
hat  the  height  of  the  child  at  tne  age  of  two  years  is  just 
lalf  the  height  to  which  it  will  attain  at  maturity. 


An  Austrian  Thief. 

The  following  story  exhibits  the  cool  audacity  of 
Austrian  rogue,  who  secured  a pocket-book  thereby  : 

A carriage  in  the  train  bound  from  Vienna  to  Pesth  cor 
tained,  one  evening  lately,  five  passengers — an  Englishmat 
two  Magyars,  a mild-looking  man  of  sixty,  and  a handsom 
young  German,  who  seemed  dreadful  sleepy. 

The  Englishman  observed  that  the  sexagenarian  essayec 
to  chat  with  the  young  German,  who,  however,  yawned,  ano 
soon  slumbered. 

The  sexagenarian  became  garrulous,  and  lamented  his 
son’s  carelessness  in  money  matters. 

“ See  him  now,  going  to  sleep  in  a carriage  full  of 
strangers.  I think  I’ll  give  the  young  man  a fright  for  once 
in  his  life and  lifting  up  the  lapel  of  his  coat,  he  laugh- 
ingly drew  out  a pocket-book. 

At  Pressburg  the  careful  father  said  he  must  get  out  for 
a minute,  but  when  the  train  moved  on  he  didn’t  return. 

When  the  young  man  woke  up  they  told  him  that  his 
father  had  got  out  and  taken  his  pocket-book. 

“ My  father !”  he  shrieked,  and  clutching  his  empty  pocket, 
burst  into  a volley  of  most  unfilial  imprecation,  ‘i  I haven’t 
got  a father,”  he  bawled  out.  “ I never  saw  the  old  scound- 
rel before.  That  pocket-book  contained  three  thousand 
florins.  He  must  have  seen  it  when  I took  my  ticket.” 

Not  unlikely.  That  genial  parent  has  not  yet  been  heard 
from. 

One  cannot  be  too  careful  among  strangers. 


The  Canary’s  Little  Friend. 

A very  fine  canary  bird  is  owned  by  gentleman  in 
Nevada  county.  Cal.  Eecently  unusual  quantities  of  food 
disappeared  from  its  cage,  and  there,  snugly  stowed  away  in 
one  of  the  seed  boxes,  was  a mouse  as  fat  as  butter.  Upon 
attempts  to  remove  the  mouse  the  canary  made  a chival- 
rous fight  for  the  little  animal.  A singular  fact  is  that  while 
the  mouse  was  in  the  cage  the  bird  kept  up  a constant  sing- 
ing all  day,  but  since  the  mouse  has  been  removed  the  bird 
has  refused  to  warble. 


A Pioneer’s  Will. 

The  will  of  John  T.  Pantlind,  an  old  California  pioneer, 
was  fyled  in  the  Probate  Court  of  San  Francisco,  recently, 
and  is  a curious  document.  After  stating  that  he  is  in  sound 
mind  and  in  full  use  of  all  his  faculties,  he  adds,  “ I wish  it 
understood  that  I am  in  my  clear  level-headed  sense  and 
know  just  what  I’m  about,  and  I don’t  want  any  one-horse 
lawyer  business  fooling  around.”  He  then  provides  that  his 
remains  shall  be  taken  to  Newark,  Ohio,  and  that  the  bodies 
of  his  parents  and  brothers  be  taken  from  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
and  buried  in  the  same  lot  with  him,  and  one  costly  monu- 
ment erected  over  the  four.  He  forbids  the  burial  of  any  of 
his  half-sisters  or  brothers  in  the  same  lot,  and  says  of  them  ; 
“ There  was  a chasm  during  life.  Let  it  be  even  wider  in 
death.” 


One  of  the  Roads  to  Ruin. 

“ Any  letters  here  for  me  ?”  asked  a laughing,  buxom 
girl  of  about  sixteen,  as  she  placed  her  pretty,  curved  nose  on 
a level  with  the  ladies’  delivery  window  at  the  post  office. 

“ Let’s  see ; where  do  you  live  ?”  inquired  the  smiling 
clerk,  whose  chief  aim  is  to  captivate  feminine  hearts,  as  they 
appear  at  that  particular  window. 

“ None  of  your  business,”  retorted  the  damsel,  a cloud  of 
anger  quickly  overspreading  her  pretty  face. 

“ All  right,”  replied  the  official ; “we  have  a letter  here, 
but  it  is  addressed  to  a certain  street  and  number.  We  can- 
not, of  course,  tell  whether  or  not  it  belongs  to  you,  as  you 
will  not  give  your  address.” 

The  girl’s  anxiety  to  get  her  letter  was  so  great  that  she 
did  not  discover  the  postmaster’s  ruse,  and  gave  her  numbe*, 
the  address  of  a good  family.  Of  course  the  letter  was  not 
for  her,  but  the  official,  having  found  ont  her  address,  told 
her  that  in  the  future  he  would  have  her  letters  sent  to  her 
parents’  residence.  With  a look  on  her  face  which  meant, 
“ No,  you  won’t,”  the  girl  flirted  out  of  the  post  office. 

She,  like  scores  of  young  girls,  is  keeping  up  a clandes- 
tine correspondence  with  some  scapegrace.  Saturday  • 
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red  letter  day  with  these  clandestine  correspondents,  many 
of  whom  are  school-girls  whose  parents  never  dream  that 
their  children  are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  so  many  girls 
who  have  been  taught  the  art  of  deception  and  disloyalty  by 
means  of  clandestine  correspondence. 

Two  young  and  well-dressed  girls  followed  the  first  appli- 
cant. Unlike  her,  they  had  not  called  at  the  delivery  win- 
dow many  times,  and  the  post  official  handed  one  of  them 
two  letters.  She  hurriedly  burst  one  open,  blushed  scarlet  as 
she  devoured  its  contents,  and  then  tearing  it  up,  went  away. 
The  very  look  on  her  face  indicated  that  it  contained  some- 
thing which  no  girl  of  her  age  ought  to  read. 

A Messenger  reporter  stood  and  watched  those  girls  as  they 
came  and  went.  It  was  very  easy  to  distinguish  those  that 
came  to  the  office  for  a legitimate  purpose. 

One  young  lady  approached  the  delivery  window  and  in- 
quired for  a letter  in  a manner  which  seemed  to  indicate  that 
she  didn’t  care  whether  she  got  one  or  not.  She  was  good- 
looking,  but  there  was  a restless  and  uneasy  look  about  her 
face,  and  scarcely  heeding  the  delivery  clerk’s  reply  to  her 
question,  she  glanced  furtively  about  the  post  office.  Sud- 
denly a young  man  entered  the  office,  and  with  her  soul  in  her 
eyes  she  met  him,  and  held  a hurried  conversation,  the  last 
words  of  which  were  : 

“ To-morrow  evening  in  the  usual  place.” 

“ Lots  of  women  call  regularly  at  this  office  who  have 
never  received  a letter  in  their  lives,”  said  the  post-office  offi- 
cial, “and  many  of  them  don't  expect  any  letters.  We  have 
done  all  we  could  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  of  these  young  girls 
who  come  to  get  letters  from  clandestine  correspondents,  but 
we  cannot.  We  do  not  deliver  letters  at  the  general  delivery 
addressed  to  initials,  but  scores  of  them  are  received.” 

Then  the  official  showed  a long  list  of  these  letters  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  dead  letter  office. — Jamestown  Messenger. 


To  the  Girls- 

Don’t  think  it  necessary  for  your  happiness  that  every 
afternoon  he  spent  in  making  calls  or  on  the  street  shopping. 
Home  is  not  a mere  hotel  wherein  to  eat  and  sleep — too 
dreary  to  be  endured  without  company  from  abroad  ; home 
work  is  not  mere  drudgery,  but  useful  ministration  to  those 
we  love. 

Don’t  mistake  giggling  for  cheerfulness,  slang  phrases  for 
wif,  boisterous  rudeness  for  frank  gayety,  impertinent 
speeches  for  repartees.  On  the  other  hand,  don’t  be  prim, 
formal,  stiff,  nor  assume  a “ country  face  ” eloquent  ot 
“ prunes,  potatoes,  prisms,”  nor  sit  bolt  upright  in  a corner, 
hands,  feet,  eyes  and  lips  carefully  posed  for  effect  by  which 
an  effect  will  be  produced,  but  not  the  one  you  wish.  Nor 
yet  sit  scornfully  reserved,  criticising  the  dress,  manners, 
looks,  etc.,  of  those  around  you.  Make  up  your  mind  that 
your  companions  are,  on  the  whole,  a pretty  nice  set  of  peo- 
ple— if  they  are  not,  you  had  no  business  to  come  among 
them — that  there  is  something  to  respect  and  like  in  each  of 
them.  Determine  to  have  a nice  time  anyhow  ; then  do 
your  part  to  make  it  so.  Be  genial,  cordial  and  frank.  If 
you  can  play  and  sing  ordinarily  well,  do  not  refuse  to  take 
your  share  in  entertaining  your  companions  in  that  way. 
You  cannot  be  expected  to  sing  like  a Nillson  or  Kellogg. 
If  you  cannot  play  or  sing,  say  so  frankly,  and  do  not  feel 
humiliated.  You  probably  excel  in  some  accomplishment. 
Even  if  no  other,  you  can  possess  that  one  grand  accom- 
plishment to  which  all  others  are  accessories,  that  of  being 
“ a lady” — a true  woman,  gentle  and  gracious,  modest  and 
lovable. 


A Skeleton  in  a Tree. 

Two  men  in  the  northern  part  of  Gilmer  county  chased  a 
fox  to  his  covert,  which  proved  to  he  an  immense  hollow 
trunk,  charred  and  blackened  by  forest  fires.  It  was  com- 
paratively but  a huge  stump,  being  not  more  than  twenty 
feet  high.  The  wily  robber  of  the  hennery  had  entered  an 
aperture  near  the  base  of  the  tree,  and  all  efforts  at  smoking 
him  out  had  proved  futile.  As  a last  resort  one  of  them  sug- 
gested barring  the  fox’s  mode  of  entrance  and  then  felling 
he  tree.  This  plan  was  adopted,  and  a few  vigorous  strokes 


of  their  axes  sent  the  old  shell  crashing  to  the  earth,  and 
Eeynard,  in  endeavoring  to  make  his  escape,  was  summarily 
dispatched  with  an  axe.  As  they  were  preparing  to  take 
their  departure  one  of  the  men  discerned  something  white 
gleaming  in  the  old,  hollow  stump,  and,  upon  examination, 
was  horrified  to  behold  the  bleached  hones  ot  a dismembered 
human  skeleton.  On  closer  inspection  a powderhorn  and 
bullet-pouch  were  brought  to  light,  together  with  a few 
moldering  articles  of  raiment,  but  nothing  else  was  found 
that  would  testify  as  to  who  the  person  had  been. — North 
Georgia  Citizen. 


How  a Log  Jam  is  Broken. 

The  first  thing  to  he  done  is  to  find  out  where  the  jam 
occured,  and  then  to  discover  what  is  called  the  “ key  log” 
that  is  to  say,  the  log  which  holds  the  base  of  the  “jam.” 

An  old  experience  “ steam  driver  ” is  soon  cn  the  spot ; for 
the  news  is  soon  earned  up  stream  that  there  is  a “jam  ” 
below.  Every  minute  is  of  consequence,  as  logs  are  coming 
down  and  the  “ jam  ” increases  in  strength.  The  “ key  log  ” 
being  found,  there  is  a cry  for  volunteers  to  cut  it.  Now, 
when  you  consider  that  there  are  some  hundred  big  logs  of 
timber  forming  a dam,  and  the  instant  the  key  log  is  cut  the 
whole  fabric  comes  rushing  down  with  a crush,  you  will  see 
that  unless  the  axeman  gets  Instantly  away  he  is  crushed  to  ' 
death.  There  are  usually  in  a camp  plenty  of  men  ready  to 
volunteer ; for  a man  who  cuts  a key  log  is  looked  upon  by 
the  rest  of  the  loggers  just  as  a soldier  is  by  his  regiment  i 
when  he  has  done  any  act  of  bravery.  The  man  I saw  cut 
away  a log  which  brought  down  the  whole  jam  of  logs  was  a 
quiet  young  fellow,  some  twenty  years  of  age.  He  stripped 
everything  save  his  drawers  ; a strong  rope  was  placed  under 
his  arms,  and  a gang  of  smart  young  fellows  held  the  end. 

The  man  shook  hands  with  the  his  comrades,  and  quietly 
walked  out  upon  the  logs,  axe  in  hand.  I do  not  know  how 
the  loggy-road  one  felt,  but  I shall  never  forget  my  feelings. 

The  man  was  was  quietly  walking  to  what  very  likely  might 
be  his  death.  At  any  moment  the  jam  might  break  of  its  ' 
own  accord,  and  also,  if  he  cut  the  key  log,  unless  he  in- 
stantly got  out  of  the  way,  he  would  be  crushed  by  the  fall- 
ing timber.  There  was  a dead  silence  while  the  keen  axe  was 
dropped  with  force  and  skill  on  the  pine  log.  Now  the  notch 
was  near  half  through  the  log  : one  or  two  more  blows,  and  a 
crack  was  heard.  The  men  got  in  all  the  slack  of  the  line 
that  held  the  axe-man  ; one  more  blow  and  there  was  a crash 
like  thunder,  apd  down  came  the  wall  of  timber,  to  all 
appearances  on  the  axe-man.  Like  many  others,  I rushed  to  i 
help  haul  away  the  poor  fellow,  but  to  my  great  joy  I saw  » 
him  safe  on  the  bank,  certainly  sadly  bruised  and  bleeding 
from  sundry  wounds. — The  Field. 


School  Education. 

We  cannot  aftord  to  leave  this  school  business  entirely  to 
the  teachers  and  the  school  committee.  Perhaps  they  would 
“ educate  ’’  our  childern  to  death.  What  is  the  proper  object 
of  education  ? To  develop  the  human  faculties,  and  to  put  a 
person  into  possession  of  those  powers  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  him,  so  that  he  can  have  them  for  use  and  injoy- 
ment  all  through  life.  Not  long  ago  it  was  generally  believed 
that  the  object  of  education  was  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
and  I once  heard  a school  superintendent  tell  the  children 
that  their  minds  were  like  baskets,  which  they  were  to  fill  as 
full  as  possible  with  facts  while  they  were  young.  Ideas  of 
this  kind  are  passing  away,  and  we  no  longer  hear  the 
memory  lauded  as  the  most  important  faculty  of  the  human 
mind.  We  are  more  inclined  to  heed  and  assert  the  oft-repeat- 
ed advice  of  King  Solomon:  “ Get  understanding,”  and  “Get 

wisdom.”  How  trifling,  comparatively,  is  any  amount  of  mere 
knowledge  or  information  about  things,  if  in  gaining  it  the 
faculty  for  study  and  investigation,  and  right  thinking,  is  used 
up  or  broken  down  ? This  not  unfrequently  occurs.  The 
bright  scholar,  who  is  the  pride  of  his  teacher  and  the  hope 
of  his  parents  breaks  down  in  the  race,  used  up  before  the 
real  battle  is  begun.  I have  known  this  to  befall  children  of 
naturally  strong  constitution.  The  custom  seems  so  wide- 
spread and  the  calamity  so  great,  that  parents  need  to  be  thor- 
oughly warned. — Faith  Rochester. 
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Bring  Flowers. 

Bt  MRS.  G.  W.  FLANDERS. 

Bring  flowers,  bright  flowers  when  my  soul  is  sad, 

They  ever  in  cheerful  tones  are  clad; 

They  whisper  of  Him,  who  these  gems  hath  made, 

I can  see  His  hand  in  each  varying  shade; 

They  tell  of  His  love.  His  mighty  power; 

Beautiful  emblems — bring  flowers,  bright  flowers. 

Bring  flowers,  bright  flowers,  from  the  shady  dell 
A tale  of  my  early  youth  they  tell^ — 

Of  the  bright  green  lanes,  the  oak-tree  shade 
Where  the  violets  grew  in  the  opening  glade. 

And  the  rippling  brook,  where  in  summer  hours. 

We  oftimes  waded ; bring  flowers,  bright  flowers. 

Bring  flowers,  bright  flowers,  their  fragrance  recall. 

The  vines  that  clambered  the  garden  wall; 

They  were  planted  there  by  my  mother’s  hand. 

While  we  gathered  near,  her  little  band, 

To  watch  their  growth  with  the  passing  hours — 

How  sweet  the  remembrance ! bring  flowers,  bright  flowers. 

Bring  flowers,  bright  flowers,  their  sweet  perfumes 
My  heart  to  holier  thoughts  attunes; 

They  tell  of  the  land  of  immortal  birth. 

Where  the  weary  find  rest  from  the  toils  of  earth. 

Where  the  glorified  spirit  receives  its  dowers — 

O,  when  I am  weary,  bring  flowers,  bright  flowers. 

Bring  flowers,  bring  flowers,  to  lay  on  my  breast. 

When  my  form  is  shrouded  for  its  final  rest. 

And,  when  mother  earth  shall  pillow  my  head. 

May  sweet  flowers  brighten  my  lowly  bed. 

Though  my  spirit  ascended  to  holier  bowers. 

Of  my  dust  the  emblems;  bring  flowers,  bright  flowers. 


Simple  Trust. 

BY  ERNEST  GILMORE. 

During  the  burning  of  a mill  recently  in  our  town  there 
was  a strong  threatening  of  a large  conflagration.  People 
even  two  blocks  ofi  began  to  pack  their  household  treasures. 
F or  many  blocks  around  the  coals  from  the  flaming  building 
were  scattered  over  the  white  snow.  From  my  window  the 
scene  was  really  magnificent.  The  wild,  hot  flames  soaring 
aloft,  the  burning  elevator  looking  as  if  suspended  in  the 
heavens,  the  countless  millions  of  sparks  ascending,  the 
sway  and  surge  of  this  terrible  power  of  fire.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  a row  of  cottages  within  my  sight  must  soon  be 
swallowed  up  too,  and  as  1 thought  of  an  elderly  friend — 
helpless  in  her  bed  — I wrapped  myself  up  warmly,  and 
went  out  in  the  night  to  her.  She  was  white  and  trembling 
with  excitement,  for  fire  was  only  two  buildings  distant,  and 
her  room  was  light  as  day,  illuminated  by  the  flames. 

“ I was  just  wondering  whether  it  was  best  to  get  her  up 
upon  her  chair,”  said  the  girl  to  me. 

“ No,  don’t,”  I said,  “ I do  not  believe  there  is  any  dan- 
ger, and  if  there  is,  she  shall  not  suffer.” 

“ Don’t  you  believe  there  is  any  danger?”  asked  the  invalid 
as  1 reached  her  bedside. 

“No,  I do  not,  unless  the  wind  should  change.  Just  lie 
still  and  don't  worry.  If  the  next  house  should  catch  fire, 
we  will  come  for  you  the  first  thing.” 

She  accepted  our  word  and  kept  her  bed,  thus  escaping  a 
cold  ; for  her  outer  door  kept  being  opened  and  -closed  ; and 
morning  found  her  all  right.  I wondered  then  why  we  could 
not  accept  our  loving,  helpful  Father’s  word  as  unquestion- 
ingly  as  she  did  the  word  of  a mortal.  Why  we  will  persist 
in  borrowing  trouble  when  He  has  promised  “ As  thy  day  so 
shall  thy  strength  be.”  Why  we  do  not  always  assert  proudly 
yet  humbly,  “ I will  say  of  the  Lord,  He  is  my  refuge  and  my 
fortress  ; In  him  will  I trust.” — Christian  at  Work. 


Some  of  Longfello'w’s  Poems. 

The  “ Psalm  of  Life  ” came  into  existance  on  a bright 
summer  morning  in  July,  1838,  in  Cambridge,  as  the  poet  sat 
between  two  windows,  at  a small  table  in  the  corner  of  his 
chamber.  It  came  from  his  inmost  heart,  and  he  kept  is 


unpublished  for  a long  ,time.  It  expressed  his  own  feelings 
at  that  time,  when  recovering  from  a deep  affliction.  The 
poem  of“TheKeaper  Death”  came  without  effort,  crystal- 
lized into  his  mind.  “ The  Light  of  the  Stars  ” was  composed 
on  a serene  and  beautiful  summer  evening  exactly  suggestive 
of  the  poem.  The  “ Wreck  of  the  Hesperus  ” one  night  after 
a violent  storm  had  occurred,  and,  as  the  poet  sat  smoking 
his  pipe,  the  “ Hesperus  ” came  sailing  in  his  mind.  He  went 
to  bed,  but  could  not  sleep,  and  wrote  the  celebrated  verses. 
It  hardly  cost  him  an  effort,  but  flowed  on  without  let  or 
hindrance.  On  a summer  afternoon  in  1849,  as  he  was  riding 
on  the  beach,  “ The  Skeleton  in  Armour  ” rose  as  out  of  the 
deep  before  him,  and  would  not  be  laid.  The  single  word 
“ excelsior  ” happened  to  catch  his  eye  one  autumn  evening 
on  a torn  piece  of  newspaper,  and  straightway  took  fire  at  it. 
Taking  up  a piece  of  paper  which  happened  to  be  the  back  of 
a letter  received  that  day  from  Charles  Sumner,  he  crowded 
it  with  verses.  As  first  down,  “ Excelsior”  -differs  from  the 
perfected  and  published  version,  but  it  shows  a rush  and  glow 
worthy  of  its  author.  The  story  of  “ Evangeline  ” was  sug- 
gested to  Hawthorne  by  a friend  who  wished  him  to  found  a 
romance  on  it.  Hawthorne  did  not  quite  coincide  with  the 
idea,  and  he  handed  it  over  to  Longfellow,  who  saw  in  it  all 
the  elements  of  a deep  and  tender  idyl. — J.  T Fields. 


Modest  Charity. 

In  a discussion  on  ostentation  in  giving  to  charitable 
institutions  one  of  the  gentlemen  spoke  with  sarcasm  of  the 
benevolent  p'eople  who  make  donations  to  have  their  names 
published  in  the  papers. 

“Nearly  all  charitable  acts,”  he  said  eloquently,  “ have 
vanity  as  their  motive.  For  my  part  I hate  ostentation.  ‘ I 
remember  once,  when  I was  travelling  through  a part  of  the 
country  where  I was  not  known,  I came  upon  a lonely  little 
station,  where,  in  the  waiting-room,  there  was  fastened  to 
the  wall  a contribution-box  for  the  benefit  of  the  sufferers 
through  recent  inundations.  There  was  not  a soul  there ; 
not  a person  in  the  neighborhood  knew  of  my  presence  or 
was  acquainted  with  my  name  ; and  I went  quietly  and  put 
a twenty  dollar  bill  into  the  box  and  slipped  away  without 
being  seen,  now  sir,  what  I contend  is  that  my  secret  offering 
was  a more  meritorious  one  than  if  it  had  been  made  in  a 
public  subscription  list,  with  a loud  flourish  of  trumpets.’ 

“ You  are  right,”  said  a listener.  “ That  was  genuine 
modest  charity,  and  I don’t  wonder  you  brag  of  it.” 


Discoveries  in  Pompeii. 

Some  relics  of  tortured  humanity,  recently  discovered  at 
Pompeii,  tell  the  story,  with  mute  but  touching  eloquence,  of 
a sad  little  episode  in  the  terrific  cataclysm  which  resulted  so 
fatally  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  luckless  city.  While 
excavating  in  one  of  the  narrower  streets  a party  of  workmen 
came  upon  a hollow  in  the  bed  of  dried  mud  covering  the 
stratum  of  lapilli  which  reaches  to  the  second  story  of  the 
houses.  A casting  of  this  hollow,  obtained  in  the  usual 
manner  by  filling  the  vacuum  with  wet  plaster  of  Paris, 
assumed  the  form  of  a baby  boy ; and  within  the  house,  close 
to  the  second  floor  of  which  the  child  had  manifestly  met  its 
death,  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a woman  in  an  attitude  of 
supplication,  the  arms  stretched  out  toward  the  window  from 
which  in  all  probability,  a despairing  woman  had  dropped 
her  little  one  into  the  street,  just  as  the  stream  of  boiling 
mod  began  to  flow,  in  the  vain  hope  of  saving  its  life.  One 
of  the  arm-bones  was  encircled  by  a massive  golden  bracelet, 
and  the  scene  of  the  tragical  incident,  indicated  by  the  skele- 
ton’s position,  was  a handsomely-decorated  apartment,  pre- 
sumably the  sleeping-chamber  or  boudoir  of  a Pompeian  lady 
of  condition.  Since  the  patrician  dame,  distracted  by  terror 
and  yielding  to  a wild  impulse  of  maternal  love,  dropped  her 
infant  son  into  the  roadway,  only  to  see  his  tiny  form  engulfed 
in  a torrent  of  liquid  fire,  eighteen  centuries  have  elapsed. 
Human  enterprise  and  perseverance  have  compelled  the  en- 
tambed  city  to  give  up  its  ghastly  secrets,  however ; amongst 
them  this  pitiful  tale  of  a mother’s  death-agony.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  place  the  cast  above  alluded  to  in  the  little  museum 
erected  near  the  entrance  to  Pompeii.  At  present  it  is  on 
view,  as  we  are  informed,  in  a house  recently  excavated  i*. 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Temple  of  Iris. 
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Printing  and  Publishing  House,  London  East,  Ont.,  by 

Messrs.  Lawson  ^ Jones. 

This  number  ends  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Family  Circle 
and  a more  prosperous  year  than  the  one  just  closed  cannot  be 
chronicled  in  its  favor.  Its  recent  improvements  have  been 
duly  appreciated  and  the  names  that  have  poured  in  from  the 
Northern  States  and  every  portion  of  Canada  have  been  sur- 
prising. 

Applications  for  regular  agencies  and  ocb  liberal  terms 
to  agents  have  been  continually  received,  while  many  are 
anxious  to  canvass  their  own  town.  This,  however,  we  can 
only  allow  in  certain  sections  where  one  of  our  regular  can- 
vassers have  not  the  first  right. 

Those  who  have  canvassed  for  the  Family  Circle  since  its 
establishment  state  that  they  have  never  before  met  with  the 
same  success  that  they  have  recently. 

A NEW  CHANCE  FOR  CANVASSERS  now  presents  itself  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  just  about  to  open  a new  volume,  and  that 
volume  will  begin  with  improvements  and  throughout  the 
year  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  obtain  the  very  choicest  and 
liveliest,  most  interesting  and  moral  literature  that  can 
be  procured. 

We  wish  cordially  to  thank  all  our  patrons,  so  many  of 
whom  send  us  expressions  of  the  most  complete  satisfaction 
with  our  journal,  and  the  proof  of  their  appreciation  generally 
accompanying  their  words  of  praise,  viz : the  renewal  of  their 
subcriptions. 

No  letters  are  overlooked.  Anyone  applying  for  terms  to 
agents  will  be  answered  cordially. 


RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


J.  F. — See  answer  in  note  at  the  end  of  sketch  on  Kalph 
Waldo  Emerson. 

J.  D. — In  the  April  number,  in  response  to  “ Kate  E.  J.” 
you  will  see  what  regular  agents  for  the  Family  Circle  make. 
We  allow  the  same  for  renewals  as  for  new  subscribers. 

M.  K. — Though  an  almost  universal  belief,  quarrels  be- 
tween lovers  are  not  conducive  to  greater  affection,  and 
jealousy  rather  tends  to  consume  love  than  develop  it.  Quar- 
rels during  courtship  are  naturally  enough  followed  by 
fiercer  disputes  after  marriage. 

Subscriber. — Our  system  of  dealing  with  agents  is  to  let 
them  retain  a commission  in  cash  on  every  subscription. 
We  find  it  the  most  satisfactory  method. 

H.  H. — You  should  beware  of  following  the  advice  of 
every  medical  book  you  see,  particularly  those  affecting 
such  a vital  subject.  Many  of  those  works  are  the  produc- 
tions of  physicians  who  are  not  talented  enough  to  make  a 
living  from  their  practice,  and  seek  to  foist  on  the  public, 
works  with  startling  names  rather  than  sterling  merit  to  gain 
a livelihood.  “ Creative  and  Sexual  Science by  Prof.  0. 
S.  Fowler  is  a reliable  work  of  the  nature  you  want. 

H.  L. — “Gems  of  Fancy  Cookery”  sells  very  rapidly; 
we  only  charge  fifteen  cents  a copy,  and  agents  get  their 
commission  at  the  same  rate  as  for  the  Family  Circle.  Every 
recipe  in  the  book  has  been  experimented  on. 

Lizzie  J. — (1)  The  population  of  Canada  is  about  4,400,000. 
With  regard  to  its  relative  standing  in  civilization  with  other 
nations  its,  educational  system  is  second  to  none,  while  in 
religion  it  is  equally  in  the  foremost  rank.  In  commercial 
importance  it  is  third  or  fourth,  the  foremost  being  England, 
France,  Canada,  United  States,  Italy  and  Norway.  (2)  Various 
recipes  have  been  given  for  removing  freckles.  Sour  butter- 
milk and  grated  horse-radish,  or  sour  buttermilk  and  tansay 
applied  frequently  are  good. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


Some  Good  Advice 

A quaint  poet  has  crowded  a deal  of  good  sense  into  the 
following  few  lines  : — 

“ If  thou  to  health  and  vigor  wouldst  attain. 

Shun  weighty  cares,  all  anger  deem  profane. 

From  heavy  suppers  and  much  wine  abstain. 

Nor  trivial  count  it  after  pompous  fare, 

To  rise  from  table  and  to  take  the  air. 

Shun  idle  noonday  slumbers,  nor  delay 
The  urgent  call  of  nature  to  obey. 

These  rules,  if  thou  wilt  follow  to  tbe  end. 

Thy  life  to  greater  length  thou  mayst  extend. 

Shouldst  doctors  need  ? Be  this  in  doctors  stead, 

Rest,  cheerfulness,  and  table  thinly  spread.” 


Ventilated  Boots. 

BY  DR.  J.  H.  HANDFORD. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  greater  care  of  our  feet 
would  not  only  improve  their  condition,  but  promote  the 
general  health.  The  pores  of  the  feet  throw  off  a greater 
amount  of  waste  matter  than  the  average  of  the  skin  sur- 
face. The  time  is  not  far  in  the  future,  it  is  hoped,  when 
our  boots  of  all  kinds  will  be  ventilated  in  some  manner,  so 
that  the  constant  flow  of  worn-out-matters  may  escape,  pre- 
venting re-absorption,an  unpleasant  and  unfavorable  moisture, 
odors,  tenderness  and  various  other  evils. 

In  warm  weather,  especially,  the  use  of  unventilated  rub- 
bers must  produce  more  or  less  disease  of  the  feet ; while 
some  of  our  boots  are  not  much  better  as  to  retaining  per- 
spiration. Congress  gaiters  with  a firm  elastic  that  keeps  the 
tops  tightly  drawn  about  the  ankle,  are  more  objectionable 
than  the  high  boot,  heating  and  dampening  the  feet. — Watch- 
man. 


Triohinas  in  Human  Bodies. — Dr.  Horatio  C.  Wood,  Jr.,  the 
eminent  microscopist  and  lecturer  at  the  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  says  that  bodies  for  dissection  are  constantly 
turning  up  which  are  filled  with  the  hog  parasites.  “ The 
students,  in  cutting,  the  other  day,’’  Dr.  Wood  remarked, 
“ found  the  flesh  of  a man  knotty,  and  upon  examination  the 
muscles  were  found  full  of  the  trichinai.  The  symptoms  are 
like  scarlet  fever,  and  are  often  mistaken  for  it.  The  attend- 
ing physicians  fail  to  diagnose  the  disease,  about  which  little 
is  known,  and  death  is  attributed  to  other  causes.  It  almost 
invariably  occurs  among  the  lowest  and  most  ignorant  class 
of  people,  who  eat  the  worst  kind  of  meat  and  often  fail  to 
cook  it  properly.  The  boiling  point  of  two  hundred  will 
probably  kill  the  parasites,  and  no  meat  ought  to  be  eaten  by 
any  one  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  that  temperature. 
I ate  raw  ham  once  when  I was  lost  on  a mountain  and  in 
danger  of  starvation,  but  it  was  a last  resort.” — Philadelphia 
Times. 


Effects  of  Lager  Beer  on  Goats, — Recently  some  Penn- 
sylvania beer-sellers  tried  the  effects  of  beer  on  a goat. 
Whether  the  experiment  was  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  quality  of  the  beer,  or  the  constitutional  toughness  of 
the  goat  is  not  recorded  ; but  the  result  was  fatal  to  the  goat, 
notwithstanding  the  hardihood  for  which  he  is  proyerbial. 
Just  how  many  glasses  were  required  to  extinguish  him  is 
not  mentioned,  but  he  died,  and  the  high  quality  of  the  beer 
was  established  beyond  the  possibility  of  cavil. 

But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  The  Humane  Society 
learned  of  the  proceeding,  and  immediately  began  an  action 
against  the  beer  vendors  for  cruelty  to  animals.  The  action 
was  undoubtedly  justifiable,  but  it  is  a matter  of  wonderment 
that  the  same  law-makers  who  have  made  it  an  offence  to  kill 
goats  with  beer,  have  never  once  thought  of  its  being  a crime 
to  destroy  human  beings  by  the  same  means,  although  there 
are  a hundred  thousand  human  beings  sacrificed  thus  to  one 
goat.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  question  of  prohibition  will 
be  agitated  untill  human  beings  are  at  least  as  well  pro- 
tected as  goats. 
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LATEST  FASHIONS. 

The  latest  Old  Londou  rage  is  for  gray. 

Buttoned  boots  are  going  out  of  fashion. 

Archery  bids  fair  to  be  as  fashionable  as  ever. 

Silk  skirts  are  preferred  to  all  others  for  underwear. 

Stockings  have  become  marvels  of  lace  and  open  work. 

The  wildest  combinations  of  color  are  the  most  popular. 

It  is  said  to  be  fashionable  nowadays  to  be  unfashionable- 

Flowers  are  extravagantly  used  for  hat  and  bonnet  trim- 
mings. 

Lace  frills  are  worn  around  the  neck  and  wrists  as  much 
as  ever. 

Underskirts  are  short,  and  trimmed  with  heavy  lace  or 
embroidery. 

Mew  mown  hay  and  putty  are  two  new  shades  lately 
brought  out. 

Stamped  gold-figured  stockings  come  to  imitate  the  gold 
embroidered  ones. 

Street  costumes  and  walking  suits  should  never  be  made 
with  panier  draperies. 

Black  stockings  are  worn  with  all  kinds  of  dresses,  even 
with  white  and  tinted  ones. 

The  old-fashioned  battledoor  and  shuttlecock  and  cupstick 
and  shuttlecock  game  is  revived. 

Half-inch  wide  strips  of  color  on  white  grounds  are  a fea- 
ture in  muslin,  ginghams  and  printed  lawns. 

Very  low  embroidered  slippers  are  worn  with  embroider- 
ed stockings  ; the  embroideries  should  match. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 

Beef  Steak. — In  cooking  a beef  steak,  have  your  frying- 
pan  very  hot,  wipe  the  steak  dry,  place  it  in  the  pan  and 
cover  up  tightly,  turning  frequently,  but  keeping  covered  as 
much  as  possible ; when  it  is  done  add  to  the  gravy  one  table- 
spoonful of  hot  cofiee,  a good-sized  lump  of  butter,  and  salt 
and  pepper  to  the  taste  ; pour  over  the  steak  and  serve  hot. 

How  TO  Cook  Rice. — Rice  is  becoming  a mucn  more  pop- 
ular article  of  food  than  heretofore.  It  is  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  potatoes  at  the  chief  meal  of  the  day,  being  more 
nutritious  and  much  more  readily  digested.  At  its  present 
cost,  it  is  relatively  cheaper  than  potatoes,  oatmeal  or  grain- 
grits  of  any  kind.  In  preparing  it  only  just  enough  cold 
water  should  be  poured  on  to  prevent  the  rice  from  burning 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pot,  which  should  have  a close-fitting 
cover,  and  with  a moderate  fire  the  rice  is  steamed  rather 
than  boiled  until  it  is  nearly  done  ; then  the  cover  is  taken 
off,  the  surplus  steam  and  moisture  allowed  to  escape,  and 
the  rice  turns  out  a mass  of  snow-white  kernels,  each  separ- 
ate from  the  other,  and  as  much  superior  to  the  usual  soggy 
mass,  as  a fine  mealy  potato  is  superior  to  the  water-soaked 
article. 

To  Boil  Tough  Beef. — Beef  tending  to  be  tough  can 
be  made  very  palatable  by  stewing  gently  for  two  hours  with 
pepper  and  salt,  taking  out  about  a pint  of  the  liquid  when 
half  done,  and  letting  the  rest  boil  into  the  meat.  Brown  the 
meat  in  the  pot.  After  taking  up,  make  a gravy  of  the  pint 
of  liquid  saved. 

Soup. — In  making  soup,  it  is  better  to  boil  the  vegetables 
separately  from  the  meat,  and  strain  both  meat  and  vegetaole 
water,  and  mince  the  vegetables  before  putting  them  with 
the  so-strained  liquors.  Soups  are  more  wholesome,  and  far 
more  palatable  for  hot  weather  than  meats,  but  a good  piece 
of  meat  is  required  to  make  nourishing  soup. 

Chili  Sauce. — Thirty  ripe  tomatoes,  eight  red  peppers, 
ten  onions,  ten  cups  vinegar,  five  tablespoonfuls  salt,  twenty 
tablespoonfuls  sugar,  boil  together  one  hour. 

Grape  Catsup. — Eight  pounds  grapes  boiled  and  strained, 
two  and  a-half  pounds  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls each  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  allspice,  pepper,  two 
teaspoonfuls  salt , boil  half  an  hour. 


French  Pickles. — One  peck  green  tomatoes,  six  large 
onions,  sliced  ; throw  over  them  one  cup  salt  and  let  stand 
over  night ; drain,  and  boil  ten  minutes  in  vinegar  and  water; 
then  take  one  quart  vinegar,  two  pounds  brown  sugar,  two 
anda-balf  tablespoonfuls  mustard  seed,  two  tablespoonfuls 
cloves,  two  of  cinnamon,  two  of  allspice,  one  cayenne  pepper; 
boil  with  tomatoes  ten  minutes. 

Sweet  Tomato  Pickles. — Half  bushel  ripe  tomatoes,  one 
pint  vinegar,  four  pounds  sugar,  one  and  a-half  teaspoon- 
fuls each  of  cloves,  cinnamon,  one  tablespoonful  pepper,  one 
tablespoonful  salt ; the  spices  to  be  whole,  and  boil  fast  one 
hour. 

Breakfast  Johnnie  Cake  — Stir  fresh  ground  rather 
coarse  meal  with  good  buttermilk  and  a little  salt  to  a stiff 
batter;  do  this  over  night;  in  the  morning  when  your  oven  is 
hot,  dissolve  enough  soda  to  sweeten  the  batter  in  a little  warm 
water,  add  to  the  batter  and  beat  well,  put  it  about  two  inches 
deep  in  the  baking  dish,  spread  two  large  spoonfuls  of  sweet 
cream  (enough  to  cover  evenly  the  top),  sprinkle  on  a little 
fine  salt  bake  immediately. 

Minnie  Ha  Ha  Cake Yolks  of  six  eggs,  one  and  a-half 

cups  white  sugar,  one-half  cup  sweet  milk,  one  large  table- 
spoonful butter,  one  and  a-half  cups  flour,  one  teaspoonful 
soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  cream  tartar.  Mixture — One  cup  loaf 
sugar,  with  enough  water  on  to  dissolve,  boil  to  syrup,  whisk 
quick  into  it  the  well-beaten  white  of  one  egg,  five  cents 
worth  almond  nuts,  well  chopped;  add  to  this  enough  chop- 
ped raisins  to  fill  the  cup,  stir  in  the  sugar,  let  stand  until 
cold,  then  spread. 

Striped  Jelly  Cake. — Two  cups  whi  te  sugar,  one-half 
cup  butter,  one  cup  milk,  two  and  a-half  cups  flour,  whites  of 
five  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  cream  tartar, 
one  teaspoonful  lemon;  take  four  tablespoonfuls  of  this,  one- 
half  cup  molasses,  one-half  cup  flour,  two-thirds  cup  chopped 
raisins,  yolks  of  four  eggs,  a little  soda ; flavoring. 

Spanish  Bdns. — Two  eggs,  one  cup  butter,  one  cup  milk, 
two  cups  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls  spices,  one  teaspoonful 
soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  cream  tartar;  put  frosting  on  top  and 
put  in  oven  to  brown. 

Gems. — One  pint  water,  one  and  a-half  cups  of  flour,  a lit- 
tle sugar,  half  teaspoonful  soda,  one  teaspoonful  creamtartar  ; 
stir  like  stirred  cake. 

Peach  Preserves. — Take  your  peaches  and  scald  them,  a 
few  at  once,  and  put  them  in  jars;  then  take  a quarter  pound 
sugar  to  a pound  of  fruit,  and  dissolve  it  and  pour  over  them  ; 
then  put  the  jars  in  cold  water,  and  let  boil  fifteen  minutes  ; 
fill  up  with  a little  more  syrup  and  put  away. 

Peanut  Cakes. — Pound  one  pint  of  roasted  peanuts  to 
a paste  in  a mortar ; mix  in  one  pint  of  light  brown  sugar  and 
the  whites  of  five  eggs  beaten  to  a stiff  froth;  put  the  mixture 
into  small  buttered  pans,  and  bake  the  cake  light  brown  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

One  Egg  Cake. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one  cup  of  milk,  one 
egg,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
cream  of  tartar,  two-thirds  teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  even  cups 
of  flour  and  flavor  with  lemon. 

Peanut  Candy. — The  thick  peanut  candy  sold  by  the  con- 
fectionery is  made  by  removing  the  shells  and  skin  from 
roasted  nuts,  putting  them  an  inch  thick  in  a buttered 
tin  pan,  and  pouring  over  them  sufficient  sugar  boiled  to  a 
caramel  point  to  hold  the  n uts  together,  but  not  to  cover 
them;  directly  after  the  sugar  has  reached  the  degree  of  boiling 
until  it  becomes  brittle  when  dropped  in  cold  water,  it  begins 
to  burn  ; at  this  moment  the  sugar-boiler  must  be  taken  from 
the  fire,  set  at  once  into  a pan  of  cold  water  to  check  the 
boiling,  and  the  caramels  as  the  boiled  sugar  is  now  called, 
is  poured  over  the  nuts  ; white  sugar  is  to  be  used  in  making 
the  candy. 

Cardinal  Dye. — Take  magenta  crystal  and  dip  goods  in 
when  dissolved ; the  goods  must  be  wet. 

Hair  Restorer — It  is  said  that  equal  parts  of  butternut 
bark  and  black  tea,  with  water,  in  which  a few  rusty  nails 
have  been  thrown,  will  restore  hair  that  is  prematurely  turn- 
ing gray  to  its  original  color.  Steep  well  and  saturate  the  hair 
once  a day.  There  is  nothing  injurious  in  the  mixture  at  any 
rate,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of  trial. 
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OUR  BIOGRAPHICAL  BUREAU. 
RALPH  WALDO  EMERSON. 

[ Written  for  the  Family  Circle.'] 

Br  Eobert  Elloitt. 

On  the  evening  of  April  27th  1882,  in  an  old  mansion,  at 
the  quaint  town  of  Concord,  Mass,  a man  lay  cold  and  still 
and  dead,  and  as  soon  as  the  world  was  apprised  of  the  fact 
it  at  once  began  to  talk  of  the  acts  of  that  man  during  life 
and  the  probable  affect  that  his  works  might  have  on  the 
futurity  of  time.  There  is  assuredly  something  unusual  in 
the  personage  who  thus  claims  alike  the  attention  of  the 
bustling  American  and  the  more  conservative  European, 
making  the  one  pause  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth  to  speak  a 
word  of  praise,  and  the  other  to  start  in  pity  and  admiration 
at  the  news  that  a great  man  has  passed  away  from  earth. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  the  person  of  whom  we  write  was 
born  in  Boston,  May  25th,  3 803,  and  therefore  at  the  time  of 
his  death  had  attained  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Wm  Emerson,  pastor  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  in  that  city.  Losing  his  father  at  an  early 
age,  he  was  prematurely  deprived  of  the  aid  of  a loving  friend 
and  counsellor.  However,  combining  all  the  requirements 
of  a student,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  Ralph  graduated  from 
Harvard  College,  and  after  teaching  school  for  a few  years, 
entered  the  ministry  of  his  father.  While  pastor  of  the 
Second  Unitarian  Church  of  Boston  he  determined,  after 
careful  consideration,  to  sever  his  connection  with  his  church 
and  all  churches.  Thenceforward  he  chose  to  call  himself  a 
Christian  Theist  and  at  once  began  his  life-work.  He  im- 
mediately came  into  prominence  as  a luminous  lecturer,  es- 
sayist and  poet.  Throughout  his  long  life  nothing  of  interest 
occurred  beyond  the  daily  routine  of  literary  work  and 
increasing  fame.  He  early  espoused  the  cause  of  Abolition 
and  by  earnest  and  able  appeals  to  the  honor  and  humanity 
of  the  people  did  much  in  bringing  about  the  final  liberation 
of  the  slaves. 

As  an  essayist  and  lecturer,  his  English  reputation  was 
something  phenomenal.  Ladies  carried  with  them  every 
place,  copies  of  his  essays  on  beauty  and  ideality.  Preachers, 
especially  young  ones,  decked  their  sermons  with  quotations 
from  his  startling  lectures,  and,  in  fact,  all  England  went 
“ quite  mad  ” over  “ the  new  light  of  literature,”  as  he  was 
called.  So  prominent  did  he  at  once  become,  that  even  Car- 
lyle, then  thundering  the  war  notes  of  his  famous  fight 
against  a world  of  wrong,  was  for  the  time  eclipsed  by  the 
" rather  resthetical,”  “ ethereal  ” young  transcendentalist. 
But  the  world  he  had  conquered  soon  lapsed  into  the  dark- 
ness of  indifierence ; and  he  who  had  been  extolled  to  the 
skies  by  popular  applause,  was  left  alone  on  his  dazzling 
height.  Scarcely  alone,  for  when  the  blaze  of  triumph  was 
flickering,  his  constancy  to  his  cause  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
opinions  gathered  around  him  a small  but  brilliant  “ coterie  ” 
of  admirers.  Foremost  amongst  these  may  be  mentioned, 
Tennyson,  Hawthorne,  and  Carlyle  who,  each  in  their  way, 
testified  to  him  their  appreciation  for  what  they  considered 
his  noble  gifts  to  mankind. 

A comparison  between  Emerson  and  Carlyle  may  be 
made  without  doing  injustice  to  either.  The  New  Englander 
perhaps,  presents  a more  perfect  specimen  of  manhood  : the 
Scotchman,  stronger  points  of  character.  The  genius  of  the 
former  cannot  for  a moment  compare  with  that  of  the  latter ; 
but  what  Emerson  lacked  in  gifts  from  the  gods,  he  made  up 
in  the  aid  which  he  thankfully  received  from  his  fellow- 
creatures.  His  all-absorbing  sympathy,  his  innate  goodness 
of  heart,  his  smiling  hopes  for  the  world  in  general,  shine 
clear  as  a cameo  against  the  dark  cloud  drawn  by  Carlyle 
across  the  firmament  of  earthly  life.  Carlyle  longed  for  the  ad- 
vent of  the  Will  that  could  mould  the  minds  of  the  “ rabble  ” 
into  glorious  forms.  Emerson  worked  to  the  end  that  all  minds 
might  rise  to  the  ‘ height  of  the  great  argument’  of  Life.  On 
the  other  hand  the  feverish  energy,  the  sad  sincerity  of  Car- 
lyle, has  exerted  and  shall  continue  to  exert,  an  influence 
more  powerful  than  that  of  many  Emersons — turning  the 
thoughts  of  the  world  to  the  stupendous  problem  of  man’s 
destiny,  and  proving  past  peradventure,  that  if  the  darkness 
is  dense  with  which  all  are  surrounded  the  time  will  come 
when  the  Dawn  will  burst  in  Glory.  The  prose  writings 


of  Emerson  extend  over  a larger  area.  His  aim  in  all  his  books 
was  to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind,  lighten  the  bur- 
dens under  which  he  saw  all  laboring  and  smooth  the  road 
which  leads  to  serene  repose.  Long  and  earnestly  he  labored 
against  the  hardening  influences  of  social  life,  of  commercial 
ideas,  and  even  intellectual  supremacy.  Under  the  dense 
strata  of  artificiality,  he  sought  for  the  golden  vein  of  Truth 
and  Beauty.  Visionary  at  times  though  his  work  may  seem 
to  have  been,  and  unsuccessful  in  immediate  results,  he  still 
presented  the  ennobling  spectacle  of  a man  working  to  win 
what  he  in  conscience  felt  to  be  a grand  result.  Thus,  as  in 
all  great  men,  his  greatest  work  was  his  own  life. 

Emerson  also  entered  the  domain  of  poetry,  and  when 
wearied  at  the  apathy  of  the  world,  he  drew  from  the  pellucid 
springs  of  poetry,  draughts  of  a vintage  which  had  “ been 
cool’d  a long  age  in  the  deep-delv’d  earth.”  Taken  alto- 
gether, the  poetry  of  Emerson  presents  a conflicting  mass  of 
words.  In  some  parts  it  is  all  that  the  most  fastidious  could 
desire ; in  others,  it  exhibits  phases  which  none  but  the 
most  careless  could  tolerate.  Defective  rhymes,  unlooked- 
for  conceits,  and  unnecessary  descents  to  the  most  prosaic  of 
levels,  continually  appear  in  the  midst  of  the  most  charming 
of  poems.  But  a love  of  nature,  a concentrated  form  of  ex- 
pression, an  appropriateness  of  imagery  are  as  equally  pro- 
minent, and  nothing  but  what  apprears  the  efTect  of  studious 
negligence  of  style  could  keep  the  poetry  of  Emerson  from 
being  universally  read  and  admired. 

The  following  quotations  may  be  taken  as  affording  a fair 
specimen  of  what  the  Sage  of  Concord  could  do  in  the  poet- 
ical line. 

r “ Every  day  brings  a ship ; 
i Every  ship  brings  a word  ; 
r.i'TT'EPo  t Well  for  those  who  have  no  fear. 

Looking  seaward  well  assured 
. That  the  word  the  vessel  brings 
( Is  the  word  they  wish  to  hear.” 

From  lines  to  “ The  Humblebee.” 

Aught  unsavory  or  unclean 
Hath  my  insect  never  seen 
But  violets,  and  bilberry  bells, 

Maple  sap,  and  dafiodels. 

Grass  with  green  flag  half-mast  high, 

Succory  to  match  the  sky. 

Columbines  with  horn  of  honey, 

Scented  fern,  and  agrimony, 

Clover,  catchfly,  adder’s-tongue, 

And  brier-roses,  dwelt  among  ; 

Seeing  only  what  is  fair. 

Sipping  only  what  is  sweet. 

Thou  dost  mock  at  fate  and  care. 

Leave  the  chafl'  and  take  the  whea 

From  Good  By” 

Good  by,  proud  world,  I’m  going  home : 

Thou  ’rt  not  my  friend,  and  I’m  not  thine 
Long  through  thy  weary  crowds  I roam  : 

A river  -ark  on  the  ocean  brine. 

Long  I’ve  been  tossed  like  the  driven  foam, 

But  now,  proud  world,  I’m  going  home. 

Good  by  to  Flattery’s  fawning  face  ; 

To  Grandeur  with  his  wise  grimace  ; 

To  upstart  Wealth’s  averted  eye  ; 

To  supple  Office,  low  and  high ; 

To  crowded  halls,  to  court  and  street ; 

To  frozen  hearts  and  hasting  feet ; 

To  those  who  go  and  those  who  come  : 

Good  by,  proud  world  1 I’m  going  home. 

I’m  going  to  my  own  hearth-stone 
Bosomed  in  yon  green  hills  alone, — 

A secret  nook  in  a pleasant  land. 

Where  groves  the  frolic  fairies  planned ; 

Where  arches  green,  the  livelong  day, 

Echo  the  blackbird’s  roundelay. 

And  vulgar  feet  have  never  trod 
A spot  that  is  sacred  to  thought  and  God.” 

Emerson’s  claim  to  immortality,  though  confidently 
asserted  by  a few,  is  at  present  in  abeyance,  and  perhaps  his 
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death  by  reviving  the  interest  early  manifested  in  the  young 
lecturer  on  ideality,  may  cause  judgment  to  be  passed  in  his 
favor.  But  before  that  time  the  world,  must  be  willing  to 
forget,  among  other  things  his  apparent  desire  to  stand  aloof 
from  the  champions  of  Christianity  and  there  to  muse  in  sad 
perplexity  on  the  problem  of  life  while  the  gallant  warriors 
of  the  Cross  battled  against  the  dark  ranks  of  Infidelity. 

Saddest  of  all  the  sad  things  in  the  world,  and  more  to  be 
deplored  than  any,  is  the  spectacle  of  indecision  in  a man, 
who,  however  brilliant  in  intellect  cannot  claim  to  have  been 
better  than  thousands  of  his  fellows  in  life,  who,  having  trusted 
and  still  continue  to  trust  an  unseen  power,  cry  while  walking 
the  paths  of  this  world  : 

“Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  the  encircling  gloom. 

Lead  thou  me  on ! 

The  night  is  dark  and  I am  far  from  home, — 

Lead  thou  me  on  1 

Keep  thou  my  feet ; I do  not  ask  to  see 

The  distant  scene, — one  step’s  enough  for  me.” 
WiNGHAM,  June  4th,  1882. 

[A  correspondent  asks,  “Did  you  publish  the  sketch  on 
Walt  "Whitman  “for  what  it  was  worth.”  Certainly  we  did  as 
indeed  we  do  all  other  articles,  and  we  might  state  that  if  we 
considered  it  immoral  or  that  it  advocated  immorality  in  any 
*orm  it  would  never  have  appeared  in  our  columns.  We  do 
not,  however,  necessarily  conur  in  all  the  opinions  of  our 
contributors,  and  in  this  connection  we  might  state  that  in 
the  above  sketch,  with  the  deepest  respect  for  Christianity 
we  cannot  think  with  our  excellent  contributor,  Mr.  Elliott’ 
that  Emerson’s  “apparent  desire  to  stand  aloof  from  the 
“ champions  of  Christianity  ” will  bar  out  his  claim  to  im- 
mortality, from  the  fact  that  so  many  who  rank  high  on  the 
roll  of  fame  have  held  similar  positions  respecting  faith. — Ed.] 

Literary  Curiosities, 

An  English  paper  gives  some  of  the  curious  and  startling 
answers  returned  by  the  pupils  in  a high  school  at  a recent 
written  examination.  Here  are  a few  of  the  more  ludicrous. 
“ Magna  Carta  was  ordered  by  the  king  to  be  beheaded.  He 
fled  to  Italy,  but  was  captured  and  executed.”  “ Magna  Carta 
was  so  as  the  people  should  not  worship  the  place  where 
Moses  died.”  “Buenos  is  in  Germany:  Ayres  in  France.” 

“ Free  trade  means  not  connected  with  any  other  establish- 
ment, and  charging  no  discount.”  “ The  Old  World  naturally 
was  Europe,  and  now  the  New  World  is  Europe,  Asia,”  &c.  I 
think  Chaucer  lived  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  But  it  might 
have  been  in  any  other  reign.”  Wordsworth  is  my  favorite 
poet ; you  can  read  him  and  go  asleep.” 

Q. — “ What  was  the  origin  of  the  Church  of  England?” 

A. — “ Sir  Martin  Luther  introduced  Christianity  into  Eng- 
land.” 

0. — “What  is  a trap-rock?” 

A. — “ One  that  has  opened  to  let  some  other  rock  in,  and 
then  shttt  up  again.” 

Q. — “What  is  a monsoon  ?” 

A. — “A  monsoon  is  a sort  of  sunstroke  caused  by  the 
moon.” 

Q.  — “What  is  the  use  of  insects  ?” 

A. — “To  eat  up  the  worms.” 

Q — “,Who  was  Herod’s  son  ?” 

A. — “Herodotus.” 

“Those  people  who  live  near  the  pole,  where  the  day  is  three 
months  long,  go  blind,  though  they  wear  spectacles  ; they  can- 
not do  without  the  night.”  Demosthenes  shaved  off  half  his 
head,  that  he  might  not  be  tempted  to  leave  a subterranean  cave 
where  he  used  to  study ; and  to  improve  himself  in  eloquence 
would  stand  by  the  seashore  and  imitate  the  rumbling  of  the 
waves.”  “The  South  Sea  scheme  was  a scheme  to  catch  all 
the  whales  in  the  Mediterranean.  Everybody  took  shares, 
and  all  who  did  so  were  beheaded.” 

Another  showed  such  small  signs  of  intelligence  that  his 
master,  as  a last  resource,  told  him  to  write  the  names  of  vari- 
ous animals,  saying  what  were  their  characteristic  noises. 
This  is  part  of  his  list;  “A  girriaf  snort;  a jacdor  cors;  a lyon 
rors;  a bare  hugs. 


LITERARY  LINKLETS. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  has  been  appointed  Governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Man. 

Lowell,  Harte,  Stedmon,  Aldrich  and  Howells  are  in 
Europe  this  summer. 

Mr.  Tennyson  persists  in  believing  that  he  can  write  a 
drama  ; he  has  just  completed  a play  on  Robin  Hood. 

Dr.  Holmes  has  just  completed  his  thirty-fifth  year  of 
service  as  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy  in  Harvard  University. 

Col.  Paul  H.  Hayne  is  supervising,  from  his  Georgia  home, 
the  publication  of  the  complete  edition  of  his  poems,  which 
is  in  press. 

The  diary  of  Daniel  O’Connell,  from  his  seventeenth  to 
his  twenty-second  year,  is  now  in  course  of  publication  in  the 
Irish  Monthly. 

Longfellow’s  “ Christus”  has  been  issued  in  a two-dollar 
“ Household  edition,”  uniform  with  the  similar  edition  of  his 
other  poetical  works. 

A bust  of  Thackeray,  from  a cast  made  when  the  novel- 
ist was  only  fifteen  years  old,  has  been  added  to  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  London. 

Mr.  Robert  Browning  has  never  owned  a complete  set  of 
his  books,  and  the  Browning  Society  will  reverently  supply 
the  deficiency  on  his  seventieth  birthday. 

George  William  Curtis  has  an  article  on  Longfellow  in  the 
June  Harper’s.  He  wrote  an  elaborate  article  on  Longfellow 
for  the  North  American  Review  some  years  ago. 

“ Lewis  Carroll,”  author  of  “ Alice’s  Adventures  in  Won- 
derland,” “Through  the  Looking-glass,”  etc.,  is  Professor 
Ciharles  Ludwidge  Hodgson,  of  Cambridge  University. 

It  is  said  that  many  of  the  odd  names  in  Dickens’  stories 
came  from  Kent,  where  a man  who  was  recently  arrested  gave 
his  name  as  Judas  Maccabeus  Alive. 

Longfellow  is  commemorated  in  the  June  Atlantic  by  a 
steel  portrait,  a poem  by  Dr  Holmes,  and  a critical  article  by 
Rev.  0.  B.  Frothingham.  The  same  number  contains  an  un- 
published poem  by  the  dead  poet,  on  “ Decoration  Day.  ” 

The  house  in  which  John  Milton  wrote  the  greater  part 
of  “ Paradise  Lost” — No.  19  York  street,  Westminster — has 
been  almost  wholly  taken  down,  the  only  remains  of  it  now 
visible  from  the  street  being  the  front  door  and  its  adjacent 
parts. 

Miss  Dora  Greenwell,  the  religous  poet  and  prose  writer, 
whose  “ Present  Heaven,”  “ Two  Friends,”  and  “Patience  of 
Hope”  were  popular  in  this  country  twenty  years  ago,  but 
hardly  retained  their  place  in  public  favor,  died  at  Clifton, 
England,  April  29,  aged  sixty.  She  had  for  years  been  an 
invalid,  writing  little. 

S.  Miller  Hageman,  who  has  won  considerable  renown 
through  his  poems  “ Greenwood,”  and  “ Silence,”  the  latter 
of  which  contains  some  of  the  loftiest  imapry  and  most 
beautiful  conceptions  of  American  poetry,  has  just  completed 
a new  poem  entitled  “ Egyptian  Mary.”  Mr.  D.  S.  Holmes, 
of  Brooklyn,  will  shortly  publish  the  new  work. 

Mr.  E-  C.  Stedman  will  spend  the  summer  in  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  at  his  “ Rise  of  American  Poetry,”  of  which 
several  chapters  have  already  appeared  in  Scribner’s  and  the 
Century. 

The  London  Spectator  says  that  the  poet  looks  through 
lower  things  upwards  ; the  humorist  looks  through  higher 
things  downward.  The  poet  has  more  intellectual  s}’^mpathy  ; 
the  humorist  emotional.  The  poet  in  his  work  deals  with 
t’ne  loftiest  things  to  which  his  vision  attains  ; the  humorist 
uses  his  loftiest  attainments  to  illustrate  what  is  humblest. 
The  humorist  includes  the  poet  in  his  view  ; the  poet  is  rather 
shy  of  the  humorist.  The  poet  dreads  and  resents  ridicule, 
but  who  can  ridicule  the  humorist  ? The  poet  in  his  poetic 
frenzy  aims  at  gravity  ; the  humorist  can  not  but  smile, 
even  at  the  breaking  of  bis  own  heart. 

A writer  who  visited  Darwin  some  years  ago  says  : “ A 
place  of  great  recreation  for  him  was  his  conservatory,  with 
an  outlying  series  of  hothouses.  In  most  of  them  there  were 
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no  flowers,  but  everything  was  of  the  moss  order.  At  my 
last  visit  he  was  absorbingly  interested  in  the  experiment  of 
planting  a shrub  with  the  top  down  and  roots  up,  to  further 
illustrate  his  theory  of  ‘ reverse  growth.’  Long  before  he  had 
the  branch  of  a peculiar  tree  put  with  its  leaf-end  into  the 
ground  and  top  root  rising  as  the  highest  bough,  and  curious 
enough  he  succeeded  in  perpetuating  life,  showing,  as  he 
philosophized,  that  light  and  heat  and  warmth  are  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  growth.” 

At  a late  London  meeting  of  the  Wordsworth  Society,  it 
was  stated  that  the  poet’s  poorer  neighbors  thought  Words- 
worth was  a poor  creature  beside  Hartley  Coleridge,  “ the 
philosopher,”  as  he  was  called.  The  poet  never  made  himself 
at  home  with  his  neighbors  ; whereas  Hartely  was  the  oracle 
of  all  the  taverns  in  the  district.  No  one  read  his  poetry ; 
his  real  line  was  “ chimleys” — he  had  ideas  about  their  being 
built  round — and  trees,  which  he  did  not  like  to  be  cut  down. 
He  also  objected  to  stones  being  broken  up  or  moved.  He 
was  no  good  at  wrestling,  or  any  other  sport  except  skating, 
and  was  generally  of  not  much  account.  His  wife  was  “ ter- 
tible  sharp  on  the  butcher-book.”  His  sister  used  to  put 
down  the  scraps  of  his  “pomes”  as  he  “ hummed  “’em  out.” 


A Story  of  Mark  Twain. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrai  says:  “A  misguided  but 
enthusiastic  young  man  who  managed  after  some  difficulty, 
to  secure  an  introduction  to  Mark  Twain  on  the  steamer,  just 
before  the  latter’s  departure  for  !St.  Louis  last  evening,  said, 
I have  read  all  of  your  writings,  Mr.  Twain,  but  I think  I 
like  the  Heathen  Chinee  the  best  of  them  all.”  Mr.  Clemens 
shook  the  young  man’s  hand  with  tremendous  enthusiasm, 
‘My  dear  sir,’  he  remarked,  ‘I  am  pretty  well  used  to  compli- 
ments, but  I must  say  I never  yet  received  one  which  gave  me 
equal  satisfaction,  and  showed  so  kindly  an  appreciation  of 
efforts  to  please  the  public.”  “ You  are  perfectly  welcome,  Mr. 
Twain,  I am  sure  you  deserve  it,” — Tableau.” 


Mendelssohn’s  Wooing- 
A story  is  told  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  founder  of  the 
family  whose  name  has  a sound  of  music  in  it.  He  was  a 
hunchback,  and  a young  Hamburg  maiden  rejected  him 
because  he  was  mis-shapen.  He  went  to  bid  her  good-bye,  and 
while  he  was  making  a last  supreme  effort  at  persuasion,  she 
did  not  lift  her  eyes  from  her  sewing.  “ Do  you  really  think 
marriages  are  made  in  heaven ?”  she  asked.  “Yes  indeed,” 
he  replied,  “ and  something  especially  wonderful,  happened 
to  me.  At  the  birth  of  a child  proclamation  is  made  in  hea- 
ven that  he  or  she  shall  marry  such  and  such  a one.  When 
I was  born  my  future  wife  was  also  named,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  also  said — “ Alas,  she  will  have  a dreadful  hump 
on  her  back  !”  “ Oh,  God,”  I said  then,  “ a deformed  girl  will 

become  embittered  and  unhappy,  whereas  she  should  be 
beautiful ! Dear  Lord,  give  me  the  hump,  and  let  the  maid 
be  well-favored  and  agreeable  !”  The  girl  could  not  resist 
such  wooing  as  that,  and  threw  her  arms  around  his  neok. 


A Philosophical  Professor. 

London  Society  relates  the  following: — A very  good  story 
is  told  of  an  eminent  Oxford  professor  who  at  one  time  had 
very  considerable  influence  over  the  Universiy,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  pursue  a Socratic  method  in  eliciting  the  dormant 
power  of  the  young  men.  The  professor  knew  how  to  be 
silent,  and  also  how  to  talk,  especially  in  the  saloons  of  the 
great  and  wealthy.  One  day  he  invited  a promising  under- 
graduate of  the  great  intellectual  college  to  take  a walk  with 
him.  The  young  gentleman  was  slightly  flustered  with  the 
honor  of  the  invitation,  and  was  prepared  to  pick  up  any 
golden  grains  of  truth  which  might  be  let  fall  on  his  account. 
They  walked  out  as  far  as  Iffley,  but  to  his  great  surprise  a 
stolid  silence  was  consistently  maintained  by  the  mighty 
being  whom  he  was  prepared  to  accept  as  his  guide,  philoso- 
pher and  friend.  At  last,  as  they  turned  back  from  Iffley, 
Lock,  the  undergraduate  ventured  to  observe;  “A  -fine  day. 
Professor.”  The  professor  vouchsafed  no  reply,  but  strode 
back  silent  into  Quod,  and  the  young  fellow  did  not  have 
strength  of  mind  to  renew  his  attempt.  As  they  entered 
beneath  the  archway  the  professor  fixed  his  keen  philosophic 
glance  upon  him,  and  mildly  said:  “I  did  not  think  much 
of  that  remark  of  yours.  ’ 


GOLDEN  GEMS. 


“ Speak  gently,  ’tis  a little  thing. 

Dropp’d  in  the  heart’s  deep  well ; 

The  good,  the  joy  that  it  will  bring. 

Eternity  will  tell.” 

We  count  by  changes  and  events  within  us.  Not  by  years. 

A mind  once  cultivated  will  not  lie  fallow  for  half  an 
hour. 

Patience,  the  second  bravery  of  man,  is,  perhaps,  greater 
than  the  first. 

The  public  mind  is  educated  quickly  by  events — slowly 
by  arguments. 

By  trying  to  kill  calumny  it  is  kept  alive ; leave  it  to 
itself,  and  it  dies  a natural  death. 

In  this  commonplace  world,  every  one  is  said  to  be  ro- 
mantic who  either  admires  a fine  thing  or  does  one. 

Common  sense  does  not  ask  an  impossible  chess-board, 
but  takes  the  one  before  it  and  plays  the  game. 

Be  courageous  and  noble  minded ; our  own  heart,  and  not 
other  men’s  opinions  of  us,  forms  our  true  honor. 

The  greatest  pleasure  I know  is  to  do  a good  action  by 
stealth,  and  to  have  it  found  out  by  accident. — Lamb. 

Excess  of  ceremony  is  always  the  companion  of  weak 
minds  ; it  is  a plant  that  will  never  grow  in  a strong  soil. 

The  whole  universe  of  God  will  crumble  to  pieces  before 
God  will  overlook  or  despise  one  single  tear  of  genuine  repen- 
tance. 

The  man  that  works  at  home,  helps  society  at  large  with 
somewhat  more  of  certainty  than  he  who  devotes  himself  to 
charities. 

Lasting  reputations  are  slow  of  growth.  The  man  who 
wakes  up  famous  some  morning,  is  very  apt  to  go  to  bed  some 
night  and  sleep  it  off. 

There  are  truths  which  some  men  despise  because  they 
have  not  examined  them,  and  which  they  will  not  examine 
because  they  despise  them. 

Make  work  but  a secondary  thing,  and  you  will  make  but 
secondary  work.  Have  your  mind  in  your  work,  and  you  will 
have  your  work  in  your  mind. 

Nature  is  upheld  by  antagonism.  Passions,  resistance , 
danger  are  educators.  We  acquire  the  strength  we  have  over- 
come.— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

If  we  loose  a friend’s  esteem  we  ourselves  are  to  blame 
and  if  our  own  faults  were  cured  there  would  be  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  such  a friend’s  character. 

Gossip  is  a sort  of  smoke  that  comes  from  the  dirty 
tobacco-pipes  of  those  who  diffuse  it ; it  proves  nothing  but 
the  bad  taste  of  the  smoker. — George  Elist. 

People  seem  not  to  see  that  their  opinion  of  the  world  is 
also  a confession  of  character.  We  can  only  see  what  we 
are,  and  if  we  misbehave  we  supect  others. 

Actions  speak  more  forcibly  than  words ; they  are  the  test 
of  character.  Like  fruit  upon  the  tree,  they  show  the  nature 
of  the  man while  motives,  like  the  sap,  are  hidden  from  our 
view. 

In  peace,  love  tunes  the  shepherd’s  reed  ; 

In  war,  he  mounts  the  warrior’s  steed; 

In  halls,  in  gay  attire  is  seen  ; 

In  hamlets  dances  on  the  green. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove 

And  men  below  and  saints  above. 

For  love  is  Heaven  and  Heaven  is  love. — Scotl. 

Education  does  not  commence  with  the  alphabet ; it  be- 
gins with  a mother’s  looks,  with  a father’s  nod  of  approbation 
or  sign  of  reproof,  with  a sister’s  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand 
or  a brother’s  act  of  forbearance,  with  bird’s  nests  admired  but 
not  touched,  and  with  thoughts  directed  in  sweet  and  kindly 
tones  and  words,  to  mature  to  acts  of  benevolence  and  deeds 
of  virtue. 
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Bad  Literature  is  blamed  for  educating  John  Tibbett,  a 
lad  of  fifteen  in  Minnesota  until  he  has  fallen  under  suspicion 
of  being  the  author  of  a double  murder  just  discovered.  There 
is  not  enough  effort  made  to  direct  and  train  the  thirst  for 
information  in  most  young  people  into  proper  literary  taste. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  apply  the  “ thou  shalt  not”  to  dime 
novels.  It  will  probably  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  good 
boys  and  send  bad  boys  after  them.  What  is  wanted  is 
plenty  of  bright  and  good  reading. — Montreal  Witness. 

When  you  see  a fellow  mortal 
Without  fixed  and  fearless  views ; 

Hanging  on  the  skirts  of  others, 

Walking  in  their  cast-off  shoes  : 

Bowing  low  to  wealth  and  favor 
With  abject,  uncovered  head. 

Heady  to  retreat  or  waver. 

Willing  to  he  drove  or  lead  ; 

Walk  yourself  with  firmer  hearing. 

Throw  your  moral  shoulders  back. 

Show  your  spine  has  nerve  and  marrow — 

Just  the  thing  that  his  must  lack. 

— Grip. 

Rbst  Seasons. — Yes,  thank  God!  there  is  rest — many  an 
interval  of  saddest,  sweetest  rest — even  here,  when  it  seems 
as  if  evening  breezes  from  that  other  land,  laden  with  fra- 
grance, played  upon  the  cheeks  and  lulled  the  heart.  There 
are  times,  even  on  the  stormy  sea,  when  a gentle  whisper 
breathes  softly  as  of  heaven  and  sends  into  the  soul  a dream  of 
ecstacy  which  can  never  again  wholly  die,  even  amidst  the  jar 
and  whirl  of  waking  life.  How  such  whispers  make  the  blood 
stop  and  the  very  flesh  creep  with  a sense  of  mysterious  com- 
munion! How  singularly  such  moments  are  in  the  epoch  of 
life — the  few  points  that  stand  out  prominently  in  the  recol- 
lection of  the  flood  of  years  has  buried  all  the  rest,  as  all  the 
low  shore  disappears,  leaving  only  a few  rock  points  visible 
at  high  tide. 

The  (Juee.n  of  Home. — Said  Dr.  Talmage,  in  a sermon 
recently  : “ When  you  think  of  a queen  you  do  not  think 

of  Catharine  of  Russia,  or  Maria  Theresa  of  Germany,  or  Mary 
Queen  or  Scots.  When  you  think  of  a queen  you  think  of 
a plain  woman  who  set  opposite  your  father  at  the  table,  or 
walked  with  him  down  the  path  of  life  arm  in  arm  —some- 
times to  the  thanksgiving  banquet,  sometimes  to  the  grave, 
but  always  side  by  side,  soothing  your  little  sorrows  and  ad- 
justing your  little  quarrels,  listening  to  your  evening  prayer, 
toiling  with  the  needle  or  at  the  spinning  wheel,  and  on  cold 
nights  tucking  you  up  snug  and  warm.  And  then  on  that 
dark  day  when  she  lay  a-dying,  putting  those  thin  hands  that 
had  toiled  for  you  so  long,  putting  them  together  in  a dying 
prayer  commending  you  to  that  God  in  whom  she  had  taught 
you  to  trust.  0 ! she  was  the  queen — she  was  the  queen. 
You  cannot  think  of  her  now  witliout  having  the  deepest 
emotions  of  your  soul  stirred  and  you  feel  as  if  you  could 
cry  as  though  you  were  now  sitting  in  infancy  on  her  lap 
and  if  you  could  call  her  back  to  speak  your  name  with  the 
tenderness  with  which  she  once  spoke,  you  would  be  willing 
now  to  throw  yourself  on  the  sod  that  covers  her  grave,  cry- 
ing, ‘Mother,  mother!’  Ah!  she  was  the  queen.  Your 
father  knew  it.  You  knew  it.  She  was  the  queen,  but  the 
queen  in  disguise.  The  world  did  not  recognize  it.” 


Silence  in  Sorrow. 

You  have  trouble — your  feelings  are  injured,  your  husband 
is  unkind,  your  wife  frets,  your  home  is  not  pleasent,  your 
friends  do  not  treat  you  fairly,  and  things  in  general  do  not 
move  pleasantly.  Well,  what  of  it  ? Keep  it  to  yourself. 
A smouldering  fire  can  be  found  and  extinguised  ; but  when 
the  coals  are  scattered,  who  can  pick  them  up  ? Bury  your 
sorrow.  The  place  for  sad  and  distrusting^^things  is  under 
the  ground.  A cut  finger  is  never  benefitted  by  pulling  off  the 
plaster  and  exposing  it  to  somebody’s  eye.  Tie  it  up  and  let 
it  alone.  Charity  covereth  a multitude  of  sins.  Things  thus 
covered  are  often  covered  without  a scar,  but  once  published 
and  confided  to  meddling  friends,  there  is  no  end  to  the  trouble 
they  may  cause.  Keep  it  to  yourself.  Troubles  are  transient, 
and  when  a sorrow  is  heated  and  pa.ssed,  what  a comfort  it  is 
to  say  : “ No  one  knew  it  until  the  trouble  was  all  over.” 


GEMS  IN  JEST. 


What  to  him  was  love  or  hope  ? 

AYhat  to  him  was  joy  or  care  ? 

He  stepped  on  a plug  of  Irish  soap 
The  girl  had  left  on  the  topmost  stair ; 

and  his  feet  flew  out  like  wild  fierce  things. 

And  he  struck  each  stair  with  a sound  like  a drain  ; 

And  the  girl  below  with  the  scrubbing  things 
Laughed  aloud  to  see  him  come. 

Little  difficulties — naughty  babies 

There  seems  to  be  quite  a difference  betv^eeu  a variable 
and  a very  able  man. 

\Ye  are  told  to  “take  care,”  but  most  of  us  have  too  much 
of  it  for  our  comfort  already. 

Is  it  a runaway  match  in  the  insect  or  animal  world  when 
you  see  one  ant-el  ope  with  another. 

Men  like  to  see  themselves  in  print.  Men  are  modest. 
Women  like  to  see  themselves  in  silk  or  velvet. 

The  most  difficult  thing  to  which  a man  is  ever  subjected 
is  finding  a name  good  enough  for  his  first  baby. 

“There,”  said  the  dealer,  “is  a carpet  that  can’t  be  beat.” 
And  the  man  bought  it.  He  hates  carpet-beating. 

By  the  use  of  the  microphone  you  can  hear  the  rope  walk, 
the  butter  fly,  the  gum  drop,  or  the  fall  of  the  year. 

A writer  states  that  “ the  evening  wore  on.”  But  what  the 
evening  wore  we  are  not  told.  Was  it  the  close  of  day  ?” 

“ Your  Honor  is  right  and  I was  wrong,  as  your  honor  is 
very  apt  to  be,”  said  an  Irish  counsellor  to  a presiding  judge. 

A boy  who  was  kept  after  school  for  bad  orthography 
excused  himself  to  his  parents  by  saying  he  was  spell  bound. 

A gentleman  who  did  not  trust  to  his  memory,  wrote  in 
his  memorandum  book,  “ Must  be  married  when  I get  to  town.” 

A reporter,  in  describing  a railway  disaster,  says ; “ This 

unlooked-for  accident  came  upon  the  community  unawares.” 

“ Marriage,”  said  an  unfortunate  husband,  “is  the  graveyard 
of  love.”  “ And  you  men,”  retorted  his  wife,  “ are  the  grave- 
diggers.” 

Why  is  a church  bell  more  affable  than  a church  organ  ?— 
because  one  will  go  when  it  is  tolled,  but  the  other  will  be 
“ blowed  ” first. 

A Cleveland  Alderman  smokes  to  make  himself  think 
and  the  town  is  unanimous  that  he  shall  be  allowed  to  irse 
all  the  tobacco  there  is. 

“ Father,”  said  an  inquisitive  boy,  “ what  is  ment  by  close 
relations?”  “Close  relations,  my  son,”  replied  the  father 
“ are  relations  who  never  give  you  a cent.”  ’ 

A man  who  wants  his  wife  to  love  and  respect  him,  will 
never  make  the  mistake  of  putting  his  feet  into  her  slippers. 
Years  of  devotion  will  not  wipe  out  the  insult. 

“What ! only  five  policemen  for  a town  like  this?”  exclaimed 
a traveller.  “Oh,”  replied  the  native  calmly,  “ they  have  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  what  little  peace  we  have.” 

An  inebriated  man,  walking  along  the  street,  regarded 
the  moon  with  sovereign  contempt.  “You  needn't  feel  so 
proud,”  he  said,  “you  are  full  only  once  a month,  and  I am 
every  night,” 

Said  Mrs.  Gallagher,  “I  think  it  is  wrong  to  make  these 
soda  fountains  so  shiny,  white  and  dazzling.  They  don’t 
trouble  me,  but  I’ve  observed  that  my  husband  can  never  look 
at  one  without  winking” — Boston  Post. 

A Girton  College  girl  recently  stumped  a professor,  with 
this  conundrum:— “What  did  lo  die  of?”  The  professor,  after 
puzzling  his  brain  avyhile,  gave  it  up,  when  he  was  stunned 
by  the  answer — “lo-dide  of  potassium.” 

“For  twenty  long  years,”  says  a paper,  “the  wolf  stood  at 
the  poor  widow’s  door.”  To  keep  a wolf  standing  that  long 
is  nothing  less  than  cruelty  to  animals,  and  the  attention  of 
the  society  is  called  to  the  circumstance. 

“I  never  pretend  to  know  a thing  that  I do  not,”  remarked 
Brown.  “When  I don’t  know  a thing  I say  at  once,  ‘ 1 don't 
know.’  ” “A  very  proper  course,”  said  Fogg;  “ but  how  mono- 
tonous your  conversation  must  be.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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Nothing  frustrates  a thief  more  than  to  snatch  a woman’s, 
purse  after  keeping  track  of  it  a half  mile,  and  then  find  that 
it  contains  nothing  hut  a recipe  for  spiced  peaches  and  a 
faded  photograph  of  her  grandmother. 

“ There’s  my  hand !”  he  exclaimed  in  a moment  of  courage 
and  candor,  “ and  my  heart  is  in  it.’  ’ She  glanced  at  the 
empty  palm  extended  toward  her  and  wickedly  replied, 
“ Just  as  I supposed ; you  have  no  heart.” 

Our  little  Caddie,  four  years  old,  was  accused  by  her  mother 
of  having  lost  her  memory,  and  the  child  looked  bewildered 
for  a moment,  and  then  light  seemed  to  dawn  upon  her,  tor 
she  exclaimed  ; “I  dess  I know  what  memory  is.  It’s  the  ting 
I fordet  wiv.” 

When  an  old  backwoodsman  was  about  to  take  his  first 
ride  on  a Mississippi  steamer  he  was  asked  whether  he  would 
take  deck  or  cabin  passage.  “Well,”  said  he,  in  a resigned 
sort  of  a way.  “ I’ve  lived  all  my  life  in  a cabin,  and  I guess 
cabin  passage  will  be  good  enough  for  a rough  chap  like  me.” 
— Quiz. 

Professor  to  classical  student ; “ If  Atlas  supported  the 
world,  who  supported  Atlas?”  Student.  “The  question, 
sir,  has  often  been  asked,  but  never,  so  far  as  I am  aware,  been 
satisfactorily  answered.  I have  always  been  ot  the  opinion 
that  Atlas  must  have  married  a rich  wife,  and  got  bis  support 
from  her  father.” 

A contemporary  has  been  asked  ; “ Can  a man  belong  to 
a brass  band  and  be  a Christian  ?”  It  replies:  “We  see  no 
impediment  in  the  way,  but  if  he  is  a member  of  a brass  band 
and  is  given  to  practising  on  his  cornet  or  trombone  at  home, 
it  is  an  impossibility  for  the  man  living  next  door  to  be  a 
Christian.” 

Country  Newspapers  contain  many  naive  bits,  but  the 
following  from  a New  Hampshire  paper  of  the  current 

week  rather  puts  simplicity  to  the  blush  : “ came  home 

with  a new  wife  on  Friday  evening.  A very  sensible  pro- 
ceeding on  his  part,  and  all  other  lone  men  would  do  well 
to  go  and  do  likewise,  for  life  is  uncertain,  and  no  man  can 
tell  how  soon  he  will  need  a wife  to  support  him.” 

A letter  mailed  in  1853  was  recently  found  behind  a shelf 
in  a country  post  office,  and  forwarded  to  its  destination.  It 
was  addressed  to  a young  lady,  and  contained  a marriage  pro- 
posal. When  the  lady  read  it  she  looked  pleased,  and 
exclaimed,  “ Law  me  ! I didn’t  expect  to  hear  from  John  so 
soon.  But  what  a wonderful  thing  is  the  fast-mail  service  !” 

Post  Office:  Mrs  Malloy — “ Shure,  Mrs.  McGinnis  an’  it’s 
rather  poorly  yer  looking  this  morning.” 

Mrs.  McGinnis— “ Indade,  thin,  Mrs.  Malloy,  an’  it’s 
good  raison  I’m  havin’  to  look  poorly.  Here’s  the  postman 
just  been  to  the  door  to  tell  me  there’s  a dead  letter  waitin’ 
fur  me  at  the  post  office ; an’  I can’t  fur  the  life  of  me  think 
who  it  is  that’s  dead. 

Defination  of  a Cold. — Supposing  you  begin  by  sneezing 
so  hard  you  nearly  break  your  neck  and  bite  your  tongue 
terribly.  Then  your  nose  gets  stuffed  up  and  you  need  about 
fourteen  handkerchiefs  a day  and  the  end  of  your  nose  is  more 
tender  than  a boil.  Your  eyes  ache  and  are  watery,  and 
you  begin  to  cough  so  that  folks  across  the.  way  can’t  sleep 
and  you  feel  lame  all  over  as  though  you  had  been  under  a 
fire  engine,  and  you  are  ugly  and  kick  the  dog  and  chase  the 
cat  with  a boot-jack  ; tell  your  wife  she  can’t  cook  and  make 
the  household  a Gehenna  for  ten  days.  Then  you  have  a cold. 

How  They  are  Taken  in. — A woman  was  buying  tea  at  a 
place  in  Washington  where,  on  certain  days,  diamonds,  rings 
and  purses  of  money  are  given  away  as  prizes  in  a certain 
number  of  packages  sold.  The  other  day  a lady  stepped  for- 
ward and  invested  her  dollar.  “I’ll  give  you  $5  for  your 
package  before  opening,”  said  the  clerk.  She  declined.  It 
was  opened.  There  were  only  fifteen  cents  in  it.  She 
bought  another  packagb;  the  same  offer  was  made  and  declined. 
There  were  only  fifteen  cents  in  that  one.  She  bought  a 
third  package.  “I’ll  give  you  $35.”  She  hesitated,  then 
consented.  It  was  opened  and  found  to  contain  $500  in  gold 
pieces.  This  attracted  attention,  and  the  buying  of  one  dol- 
lar packages  became  very  brisk.  A gentleman  followed  the 

lady  to  her  hotel  and  asked  her  name.  Mrs.  said  the 

clerk.  It  was  the  wife  of  the  proprietor  of  the  tea  store. 


The  other  day  a colored  lady  of  standing,  Mrs.  Simpson 
purchased  a Gainsborough  and  visited  Mrs.  Fennel.  It  was 
evident  that  Mrs.  Simpson  possessed  a few  airs  which  she 
wished  to  display  over  Mrs.  Fennel.  “ My  husband,”  said 
Mrs.  Simpson,  “ wanted  me  ter  get  a finer  hat  den  dis,  but  re- 
flecting dat  the  $20  bills  in  the  bottom  of  de  drawer  was  get- 
ten  sauter  scarce  like,  I concluded  to  content  myself  wid  a 
$5  hat.”  “ Well,  yer  was  savin’  ” remarked  Mrs.  Fennel,  and 
then  stepping  to  the  door,  exclaimed,  “ Tildy,  take  dat  $1,000 
bill  away  from  dat  chile.  He  tore  up  two  yesterday.  Dar 
ain’t  no  sense  in  allowin’  chillun  ter  stroy  money  in  dat 
way.”  Mrs.  Simpson  retired,  realizing  that  her  hat  was  a 

failure.  

A Better  Bite- 

An  ingenious  tramp,  thinking  to  wring  tears  and  genuine 
assistance  from  the  stoniest  hearts  with  a new  scheme,  gave 
it  an  experimental  trial.  He  has  decided  not  to  patent  the 
invention.  He  told  a lady  of  his  unfortunate  condition,  and 
asked  ii  he  might  eat  some  of  the  grass  in  the  yard.  The 
lady,  not  less  amused  than  surprised,  said  : 

“ Certainly.” 

He  went  out,  and  getting  down  on  all  fours  commenced 
on  the  grass  after  the  neglected  and  never-popular  fashion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  apparently  not  enjoying  the  diet  any 
more  than  that  ancient  sinner  of  olden  time.  Presently  the 
tramp’s  anxious  eye  caught  sight  of  the  servant  girl  beckon- 
ing to  him  from  the  back  yard.  He  thought  a rich  reward 
for  his  humility  was  in  store,  and  instantly  responded. 

“Did  you  motion  to  me?”  said  he. 

“ Yes.” 

“ What  did  you  want  ?”  He  now  wore  a look  of  most  hope- 
ful expectancy. 

“You  may  go  in  the  back  yard  if  you  want  to.  The  grass 

is  taller  there.”  

A Little  Difficulty. 

On  a Paris  boulevard  a crowd  gathered  round  a lady  and 
a cocker  who  were  engaged  in  a lively  discussion  over  the 
question  of  the  fare.  Suddenly,  a gentleman  of  rigid  coun- 
tenance and  official  bearing  cleaved  his  passage  through  the 
mass,  and  said,  sternly  : 

“ Here  ! here  ! What’s  all  this  row  about  ? What’s  the 
matter  ?” 

“The  matter  is  that  this  woman  owes  me  for  driving  her 
about  for  two  hours,  and  won’t  pay  me  for  more  than  an  hour 
and  a-half.” 

“Ahl  Well,  madame,  what  have  you  to  say  to  this?’ 
Let  us  hear  your  side  of  the  question.” 

“ I took  this  man’s  carriage  just  an  hour  and  a half  ago 
and  I’m  willing  to  pay  him  for  that,  but  not  a centime  more. 

“ Hum  ! Well,  driver,  you  are  sure  that  there’s  no  mis- 
take— that  it  is  two  hours  ?” 

“Quite  sure, monsieur.” 


Good  for  his  Business. 

The  proprietors  of  a prominent  shoe  store  in  this  city 
have  noticed  of  late  a sad-looking  and  seedy  man,  who  stops 
before  their  windows  every  day  and  gazes  in  at  the  stock  of 
fashionable  foot  coverings  for  a half  hour  at  a time.  As  he 
looks  his  expression  of  settled  mild  melancholy  changes,  by 
slow  degrees,  to  one  of  resignation,  then  to  calm  and  peace- 
ful satisfaction,  after  that  to  joyful  hope,  and  finally  to  wild 
exhilaration.  Then  he  goes  away,  chuckling  and  rubbing 
his  hands  with  every  appearance  of  delight.  The  members 
of  the  firm  have  been  much  puzzled  by  this  person,  and  yes- 
terday the  senior  partner  went  out  and  spoke  to  him.  “ What 
do  you  mean,”  said  the  shoe  man,  “ by  coming  here  every 
day  and  staring  in  at  our  windows  ?”  Don’t  be  hard  on  a fel- 
low, boss,”  said  the  strange  man,  deprecatingly ; “I’m  only 
anticipating  a little.  1 ve  tried  all  sorts  of  ways  to  get  work 
and  can’t  catch  on  to  none  at  all.  But  I sees  them  tooth- 
pick shoes  in  the  winder,  and  I looks  at  them  ’ere  walkin’ 
sandwiches  as  carries  around  the  corndoctor’s  advertise- 
ments, and  I says  to  myself,  says  I ; ‘ Hold  on,  old  feller, 
’twon’t  be  a great  while  before  every  young  chap  ’ll  be  a 
limpin’  around  with  bunions  and  things,  and  the  toe-sharps 
’ll  have  to  get  a lot  more  men  to  tote  their  placards,  and  then 
I’ll  get  a job.’  Oh,  the  good  time’s  a cornin’  an’  ’tain’t  fur 
off,  neither  1” — and  with  a hollow  laugh  he  went  on  his  way. 
— Boston  Journal. 
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“ Well,  and  you  won’t  pay  him  more  than  an  hour  and  a- 
half,  madame  ?” 

“Not  a single  solitary  moment  more  than  an  hour  and 
half.” 

The  stranger  reflected  a moment,  and  then  said,  severely, 
“Well,  settle  it  between  yourselves  ; it  is  none  of  my  busi- 
ness,” and  walked  rapidly  away. 


Address  to  Young  Men. 

Young  man,  what  are  you  living  for?  Have  you  an  object 
to  your  life,  and  without  the  attainment  of  which  you  feel 
that  your  life  will  have  been  a wide,  shoreless  waste  of  shadow, 
peopled  by  the  spectres  of  dead  ambition  ? You  can  take 
your  choice  in  the  great  battle  of  life,  whether  you  will  bris- 
tle up  and  win  a deathless  name  and  owe  almost  everbody, 
or  be  satisfied  with  scars  and  mediocrity.  Many  of  those 
who  now  stand  at  the  head  of  the  nation  as  statesmen  and 
logicians  were  once  unknown,  unhonored  and  unsung.  Now, 
they  see  the  air  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  their  names  are 
plastered  on  the  temples  of  fame.  You  can  win  some  laurels, 
too,  if  you  will  brace  up  and  secure  them  when  they  are  ripe. 
Daniel  Webster  and  James  A.  Garfield  and  George  Eliot 
were  all,  at  one  time,  poor  boys.  They  had  to  start  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder||and  toil  upward.  They  struggled  against 
poverty  and  public  opinion  bravely  until  they  won  a name 
the  annals  of  history  and  secured  their  loved  ones  palatial 
homes  with  many  lightning  rods  and  mortgages  on  them. 
So  may  you  if  you  try.  All  these  things  are 
within  your  reach.  Live  temperately  on  nine  dollars  a month. 
That’s  the  way  we  got  our  start.  Burn  the  midnight  oil  if 
necessary.  Get  some  true,  noble-minded  young  lady  of  your 
acquaintance  to  assist  you.  Tell  her  of  your  troubles  and 
she  will  tell  you  what  to  do.  She  will  gladly  advise  you. 
Then  you  can  marry  her,  and  she  will  advise  you  some  more. 
After  that  she  will  lay  aside  her  work  any  time  to  advise  you. 
You  needn’t  be  out  of  advice  at  all  unless  you  want  to.  She, 
too,  will  tell  you  when  you  have  made  a mistake.  She  will 
come  to  you  frankly  and  acknowledge  that  you  have  made  a 
jackass  of  yourself.  As  she  gets  more  acquainted  with  you 
she  will  be  more  candid  with  you,  and  in  her  studied,  girlish 
way,  she  will  point  out  your  errors,  and  gradually  convince 
you,'  with  an  old  chair  leg  and  other  arguments,  that  you  were 
wrong,  and  your  past  life  will  come  up  before  you  like  a 
panorama,  and  you  will  tell  her  so,  and  she  will  let  you  up 
again.  Life  is  indeed  a mighty  struggle.  It  is  business.  We 
can’t  all  be  editors,  and  lounge  around  all  the  time  and  wear 
good  clothes  and  have  our  names  in  the  papers  and  draw  a 
princely  salary.  Borne  one  must  do  the  work  and  drudgery 
of  life  or  it  won’t  be  done. — Bill  Nye. 


An  Ornament  to  the  Profession. 


THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

We  must  thank  the  girls  and  boys  for  their  labors  in 
studying  out  the  puzzles  and  sending  along  their  answers. 
But  we  want  more  yet,  a number  who  sent  last  month  and 
the  month  before  have  dropped  oft  the  list  and  new  ones  are 
writing  to  us.  We  want  all  our  young  friends  to  show  their 
interest  by  writing  us  more  letters  and  sending  all  the 
answers  they  can  get.  The  prize  this  month  has  been  awarded 
to  George  H.,  Toronto. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  this  number 
we  will  give  an  interesting  story  book  ; beautifully  bound. 

Answers  must  be  in  by  the  8th  of  july. 

Correct  answers  have  been  received  from  J.  R.,  Kingston ; 
James  A.  Wilson,  Walkerton  ; Hattie  Jones,  Ealing;  Annie 
Emery,  London;  W.  C.,  London;  Jennie  Thomas,  Montreal; 
“ Bertie  ” Brooklyn ; Henry  Watts,  Hamilton  ; Fred  Wilson, 
Sarnia,  and  a correspondent,  in  Stratford,  who  forgot  to  sign 
his  or  her  name. 

JUNE  PUZZLES. 

1. 

SQUARE  WORD, 

A covering. 

A sign. 

To  remedy. 

Final  parts. 

2. 

BIDDLE. 

There  was  a man  of  Adam’s  race 
Who  had  a certain  dwelling  place, 

He  had  a roof  well  covered  o’er, 

Where  no  man  dwelt  since  nor  before 
It  was  not  built  by  human  art. 

Nor  brick,  nor  lime,  in  any  part ; 

Nor  wood,  nor  nails,  nor  stone,  nor  kiln. 

But  curiously  was  wrought  within. 

’Twas  not  in  Heaven  nor  yet  in  hell. 

Nor  on  the  earth  where  mortals  dwell. 

Now,  if  you  know  this  man  of  fame. 

Tell  where  he  lived  and  what’s  his  name. 

3. 

ENIGMA. 

I am  composed  of  eight  letters. 

My  C,  2,  3,  8 is  nothing. 

My  1,  5,  4,  8 is  to  yield. 

My  3,  2,  7,  8 is  a part  of  the  face. 

My  8,  3,  4 is  the  conclusion. 

My  whole  is  to  compress. 

— W.  C. 


A student  applied  the  other  day  to  one  of  the  district 
courts  for  admission  to  practice,  and  an  examination  com- 
mittee of  one  was  appointed  by  the  judge  to  ascertain  his 
qualifications.  The  examination  began  with  : “ Do  you 

smoke,  sir?”  “Ido,  sir!”  “Have  you  a spare  cigar?” 
“Yes.”  “Now,  sir,  what  is  the  first  duty  of  a lawyer?” 
“ To  collect  fees.’’  “Right.  What  is  the  second?”  “To 
increase  the  number  of  his  clients.”  “When  does  your 
position  towards  your  client  change?”  “When  making  a 
bill  of  costs.”  “ Explain.”  “ We  are  then  antagonistic. 
I assume  the  character  of  piaintiff  and  he  becomes  the  defend- 
ant.” “A  suit  decided,  how  do  you  stand  with  the  lawyer 
conducting  the  other  side  ?”  “Cheek,  by  jowl.”  “Enough, 
sir ; you  promise  to  become  an  ornament  to  your  profession, 
and  I wish  you  success.  Now,  are  you  aware  of  the  duty 
you  owe  me?”  “Perfectly.”  “ Describe  it  ?”  “It  is  to 
invite  you  to  drink.”  “ But  suppose  I decline  ?”  Candi- 
date scratches  his  head.  “ There  is  no  instance  of  the  kind 
on  record  in  the  books.”  “ You  are  right ; and  the  confi- 
dence with  which  you  make  the  assertion  shows  you  have 
read  the  law  attentively.  Let’s  take  a drink,  and  I’ll  sign 
your  certificate.” 

Pestered  with  “ contributions  in  verse”  from  a persistent 
rhymester  till  his  patience  gave  out,  an  American  editor  wrote 
to  his  correspondent  thus:— “ If  you  don’t  stop  sending  me 
your  sloppy  poetry.  I’ll  print  a piece  of  |it  some  day,  with  your 
name  appended  in  full,  and  send  a copy  to  your  sweetheart’s 
father.  ” That  poetical  fountain  was  spontaneously  dried  up. 


4 

EASY  SQUARE  WORDS. 

1 

A fallen  tree 
A product  of  mines 
To  obtain. 

2 

An  individual 
A liquor 

Woven  wires  or  thread. 


all. 


ANSWERS 

TO 

MAY  PUZZLES. 

1.  Square  Word: — L 

A 

C 

K 

A 

V 

0 

N 

C 

0 

V 

E 

K 

N 

E 

E 

2.  I.  Decapitation :— 

-House, 

ouse,  use.  II.  Shall 

3.  Diamond  puzzle  : — T 

SOT 

S T R U T 
TORONTO 
RENTS 
ATE 
0 

4.  Charade  : — King-Stone. 

5.  Enigma  ; — Longfellow. 
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The  Squirrel’s  Lesson, 

Two  little  squirrels,  out  ia  the  sun, 

One  gathered  nuts,  and  the  other  gathered  none. 

“ Time  enough  yet,”  his  constant  refrain  ; 

» Summer  is  still  only  just  on  the  wane.” 

Listen,  my  child,  while  I tell  you  his  fate ; 

He  roused  him  at  last,  but  he  roused  him  too  late. 
Down  fell  the  snow  from  a pitiless-cloud. 

And  gave  little  squirrel  a spotless  white  shroud. 

Two  little  boys  in  a school-room  were  placed, 

One  always  perfect,  the  other  disgraced; 

“ Time  enough  yet  tor  my  learning,”  he  said, 

“ I will  climb,  by  and  by,  from  the  foot  to  the  head.” 

Listen,  my  darling  ; their  locks  are  turned  gray  ; 

One  as  a governor  sitteth  to-day. ; 

The  other,  a pauper,  looks  out  at  the  door 
Of  the  alms-house,  and  idles  his  days  as  of  yore. 

Two  kinds  of  people  we  meet  every  day  ; 

One  is  at  work,  the  other  at  play. 

Living  uncared  for,  dying  unknown — 

The, busiest  hive  hath  ever  a drone. 

Tell  me,  my  child,  if  the  squirrels  have  taught 
The  lesson  1 longed  to  implant  in  your  thought! 
Answer  me  this,  and  my  story  is  done — 

Which  of  the  two  woidd  you  be,  little  one  ? 
—Growing  World. 


Etiquette. 

A young. man,  some  days  after  becoming  a student  at 
college,  was  enjoying  a row  on  a neigboring  stream.  Through 
mismanagement,  the  boat  was  upset  within  a few  yards  of  the 
bank,  and  not  being  a swimmer  he  was  in  considerable  dan- 
ger. 

A townsman  on  the  bank,  regarding  his  struggles,  at  last 
appealed  in  grea|  excitement  to  another  student  near  him, 
whose  flannel  dress  seemed  to  point  him  out  as  no  novice  on 
the  water,  and  who  was  also  watching  the  issue  in  evident 
hesitation. 

“ For  Heaven’s  sake,  sir,  if  you  can  swim,  give  him  a 
hand,”  he  cried  “ he’s  only  a feiv  yards’  distant.” 

“ Oh,  I can  swim  well  enough,”  was  the  slowly  uttered 
reply ; “ but  you  see,  the'  fellow  has  never  been  introduced  to 
me.” 


Courtesy  is  a distinctive  feature  Jof  civilized  aqd  intel- 
ligent society.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  illustration  of  the 
refining  power  which  a higher  development  of  humanity 
always  e.xerts  upon  our  race.  By  courtesy  we  mean  that 
behavior  of  man  towards  man  which  he  would  ask  for  him- 
self. It  is  but  another  and  instinctive  mode  on  the  part  of 
intelligent  society  of  carrying  out  this  great  Christian  motto, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  good  order  and  harmony  among 
men  ; “ Do  unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do 
unto  you.” 

About  Talking. — Language  gives  fullness  under  the  eyes. 
It  is  very  large  in  the  head  of  Charles  Dickens.  Language 
gives  the  power  of  conversation — of  communicating  our  ideas 
to  others.  This  faculty  does  not  give  us  the  ability  to 
learn  other  languages — only  to  talk  our  own.  The  ability 
to  acquire  other  languages  than  our  own  depends  upon 
other  faculties,  combined  with  this.  A child  brought  up  with 
Germans  will  talk  German  ; with  French,  French  ; with  Eng- 
lish, English;  with  the  Italians,  Italian.  We  all  leain  to 
talk,  and  the  child,  will  learn  to  talk  the  language  it  hears, 
whatever  that  may  be.  And  if  the  child  hears  low,  vulgar, 
coarse,  inelegannt  language,  ' it  will  learn  to  use  that  lan- 
guage, and  will  use  it.  And  if  chaste,  pure,  elegant,  elevated 
conversation,  the  child  will  imbibe  the  same  taste.  It  be- 
hooves parents  to  take  care  of  the  manner  and  substance  ot 
what  they  say  before  their  children,  it  is  also  very  clear  that 
the  silly,  nonsensical  stuff  talked  to  children  is  not  only  very 
siliy,  but  equally  injurious. — Phrenological  Journal. 


CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


Japan  Varnish. 

The  beautiful  black  Japan  varnish,  so  much  admired  by 
everybody,  is  the  production  of  a tree  which  grows  wild  both 
in  Japan  and  China.  The  yield  of  the  tree  is  greatly  increas- 
ed by  cultivation,  and  huge  plantations  of  it  are  raised.  It 
requires  seven  or  eight  years  for  a tree  to  reach  maturity, 
when  the  varnish  is  gathered  as  follows ; At  midsummer,  a 
number  of  laborers  proceed  to  the  plantations,  each  furnished 
with  a crooked  knife,  and  a quantity  of  hollow  shells,  larger 
than  oyster  shells.  With  their  knives  they  make  many  in- 
cisions in  the  bark  of  the  trees,  about  two  inches  in  length  and 
under  each  incision  they  force  in  the  edge  of  the  shell,  which 
easily  penetrates  the  soft  bark  and  remains  in  the  tree.  'Lhis 
operation  is  performed  in  the  evening;  as  the  varnish  flows 
only  at  night.  The  next  morning,  the  workmen  again  pro- 
ceed to  the  plantation.  Each  shell  is  then  found  to  be  either 
wholly  or  partially  filled  with  varnish.  This  they  scrape 
out  carefully  with  their  knives,  depositing  it  in  a vessel  they 
carry  with  them,  and  throw  the  shells  into  a basket  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree.  In  the  evening,  the  shells  are  replaced,  and 
the  collection  of  the  varnish  is  repeated  the  next  morning. 
This  process  goes  on  the  rest  of  the  summer,  or  until 
the  varnish  ceases  to  flow.  It  is  calculated  that  fifty 
trees,  which  can  be  attended  to  by  a single  work- 
man, will  yield  a pound  of  varnish  every  night.  When  the 
gathering  is  over,  the  varnish  is  strained  through  a thin  cloth, 
loosely  suspended  over  an  earthen  vessel.  The  varnish  has 
a corrosive  property,  very  injurious  to  the  workmen  employed 
in  its  preparation,  and  the  utmost  care  is  taken  to  avoid  its 
distressing  effects.  It  causes  a kind  of  tetter  to  appear  on 
the  face,  which  in  the  course  of  a few  days,  spreads  over  the 
whole  body.  The  skin  grows  red  and  painful,  the  head  swells, 
and  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  becomes  covered  with 
troublesome  sores.  The  artisans  who  use  the  varnish  can 
work  only  in  the  season  v/hen  the  north  wind  blows. 


■Varnish  for  Drawings,  Maps. — A varnish  for  paper  which 
produces  no  stains  may  be  prepared,  according  to  the  Polyt. 
Notizblatt,  as  follows ; Clear  damar  resin  is  covered,  in  a 
flask,  with  four  and  a half  to  six  times  its  quantity  of  acetone, 
and  allowed  to  stand  for  fourteen  days  at  a moderate  tem- 
perature, after  which  the  clear  solution  is  poured  off.  Three 
parts  of  this  solution  is  mixed  with  four  parts  of  thick  collo- 
dion, and  the  mixture  allowed  to  become  clear  by  standing. 
It  is  applied  with  a soft  camel’s  or  beaver’s  hair-brush  in 
vertical  strokes.  > t first,  the  coating  looks  like  a thin  white 
film ; but,  on  complete  drying,  it  becomes  transparent  and 
shining.  It  should  be  laid  on  two  or  three  times.  It  retains 
its  elasticity  under  all  circumstances,  and  remains  glossy  in 
every  kind  of  weather. 

A New  Preservative. — It  seems  that  for  some  time  past 
there  has  been  extensively  employed  throughout  Germany  a 
peculiar  fluid  substance,  which  has  received  the  name  of 
Carbolineum,  and  which  being  almost  a fluid,  as  water,  is 
very  readily  applied,  not  alone  to  wood-work,  but  to  hempen 
goods  generally.  Its  peculiar  recommendation  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  forms  an  excellent  preservative  agent  for  articles 
liable  to  contact  with  damp  soil,  or  for  such  as  are  purposely 
destined  for  prolonged  immersion  in  water ; for  example, 
■wooden  piles  and  the  mesh-work  of  fishing  nets.  The  new 
preservative  is  an  oil,  apparently  of  the  petroleum  class,  and 
has  been  found  to  contain,  amongst  other  compounds,  about 
ten  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid.  One  peculiar  feature  pos- 
sessed by  it  is,  that  while  it  freely  sinks  into  wood  exposed 
to  its  action,  and  which  it  materially  hardens,  it  does  not 
close  up  the  pores. — Christian  Union. 

A gentleman  near  Winchester  made  a rookery  in  front  of 
his  house  in  which  he  planted  some  beautiful  ferns,  and  har- 
ing put  up  the  following  notice,  found  it  more  efficient  and 
less  expensive  than  spring-guns  or  man-traps.  The  fear-in- 
spiring inscription  was  : “ Beggars  beware  ; Scolopendriums 
and  Polypodiums  are  set  here.”  The  wall  of  a gentleman’s 
house  near  Edinburgh  some  years  since  exhibited  a board  on 
which  was  painted  a threat  quite  as  difficult  for  the  trespasser 
so  understand  as  the  preceding : “ Any  person  entering  these 
inclosures  will  be  shot  and  prosecuted.” 
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Love’s  Duration. 

Fuom  the  Gteusian  of  Ferdinand  Fkeiliguath. 

Oh,  love,  whilst  thou  to  love  hast  power  ! 

Oh,  love,  bid  love  with  thee  abide  I 
There  comes  an  hour — there  comes  au  hour — 
Thou’lt  kneel  and  weep  a grave  beside. 

Oh,  keep  thy  heart  in  constant  glow. 

Lit  by  the  flame  of  love  divine  1 
So  long's  another's  heart-beats  flow 
In  loving  unison  with  thine 

And  he  who  trusts  him  to  your  breast. 

Oh,  make  his  happiness  your  chief! 

Let  every  hour  of  his  be  blest, 

t^ithout  a moment  known  to  grief! 

And  be  each  thoughtless  word  confined  ! 

They’re  said  so  soon — the  words  that  smart : 

•“  I meant  not,  love,  to  be  unkind!” 

Ah ! thou  hast  pained^a  gentle  heart  I 

Oh,  love,  whilst  thou  to  love  hast  power ! 

Oh,  love,  bid  love  with  thee  abide ! 

There  comes  an  hour — there  comes  an  hour — 
Thou’lt  kneel  and  weep  a grave  beside. 

Ah  ! prone  beside  that  grave  thou’lt  weep  ; 

And  from  thy  hidden  eyes  will  pass 
(His  eyes  are  closed  in  lasting  sleep) 

Hot  tears  upon  the  church-yard  grass. 

Thou’lt  cry  aloud  : “ Look  down  below — 

A contrite  spirit’s  prayer  receive  1 
Forgive  that  I e’er  pained  thee  so ! 

Oh,  love,  I meant  not  thee  to  grieve  1” 

He  sees  not — hears  not ! Ah  I he  can 
Not  come  to  thee,  to  heal  thy  woe  ; 

The  lips  that  kissed,  can  ne’er  again 
Say  : “ I forgave  thee  long  ago !” 

He  did  forgive  ; though  love’s  excess 
With  greater  sorrow  filled  his  breast. 

Till  tears  washed  out  thy  heartlessness: 

But  hush  ! He  sleeps — he  is  at  rest ! 

Oh,  love,  whilst  thou  to  love  hast  power ! 

Oh,  love,  bid  love  with  thee  abide ! 

There  comes  an  hour — there  comes  an  hour — 
Thou’lt  kneel  and  grieve  a grave  beside! 

— Oeorge  Birdseye. 


[ Written  for  The  Family  Circle.'] 

The  Old  Library  at  Home. 


BY  E.  T.  PATERSON. 


CHAPTER  I. 

^ WANDERED  one  afternoon  into  the  library — the  dear, 
blp  quaint  old  library,  that  I loved  more  than  any  other  rooni 
in  my  quaint  old  home.  It  was  not  a very  large  apartment, 
but  it  looked  more  spacious  than  it  really  was,  on  account 
of  its  recesses,  its  deep  bay  windows,  and,  above  all,  its  high 
dome-shaped  ceiling,  from  the  centre  of  which  depended  the 
bronze  gasaliers.  Three  sides  of  the  room  were  lined  almost 
from  ceiling  to  floor  with  books ; many  of  them  grim  law  books 
bound  in  yellow  calf,  and  which  my  father  regarded  with 
special  pride,  but  into  which,  of  late  years,  he  had  but  seldom 
glanced,  as  he  gave  up  his  profession  when  he  came  into  his' 
inheritance.  Then  there  were  the  historians,  the  biographers 
the  scientists,  the  poets  and  novelists,  a goodly  collection 
altogether ; such  a one  as  is  rarely  met  with  in  a country 
house.  As  I,  in  my  child-like  simplicity  and  pride,  used  to 
say — ‘‘  Ours  is  no  mere  apology  for  a library,  but  a real  library 
in  every  way.”  And  even  now,  although  I have  seen  many 
magnificent  libraries  beside  which  ours  shrinks  to  insignifi- 
cance ; yet  even  now  I take  a great  pride  in  the  old  library  at 
home  ; for  it  is  endeared  to  me  by  many  pleasant  recollections 
and  not  a few  sad  ones. 

As  1 have  said,  three  sides  of  the  room  were  lined  with 
books.  On  the  South  side,  a door  opened  into  the  drawing 
room  which  was  the  usual  mode  of  ingress  to  the  library ; at 
one  end  of  the  room  another  door  led  into  a passage  from 
which  other  passages  branched  off  into  various  directions ; at 
the  opposite  end  were  two  deep  bay  windows,  midway  between 
which  a French  window  opened  on  a flight  of  steps  which  led 
direct  to  the  lawn  and  gardens.  As  the  North  side  of  the 
library  will  prove  of  most  interest,  I have  reserved  the  descrip- 
tion of  it  till  the  last.  In  the  centre  was  the  fire-place  and 
mantle-piece,  on  either  side  of  which,  and  built  into  a deep 
square  recess,  was  a mahogany  cupboard,  standing  about 
three  feet  high.  The  tops  of  these  cupboards  were  smooth 
and  flat,  like  a table  ; there  were  two  doors  to  each,  and  these 
were  usually  locked,  the  key  hanging  on  a brass  hook  within 
reach.  In  these  closets  were  stored  away  heaps  of  magazines 
and  old  documents  and  letters,  yellow  and  musty  from  age, 
worthless  old  papers,  most  of  them,  but  my  father  kept  them, 
intending  always  to  look  them  over.  They  had  belonged,  for 
the  most  part,  to  my  grandfather. 

Above  these  cupboards  were  ranged  rows  and  rows  of  books, 
and  many  a time  have  I climbed  to  the  top  of  one,  to  reach  a 
book  from  the  higher  shelves,  and  there,  curled  up  like  a 
kitten,  in  the  corner,  I have  sat  for  hours,  lost  in  the  dazzling 
splendors  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  or  wandering  through 
Wonderland  with  the  giants  and  dwarfs,  the  good  and  the  bad 
fairies  of  old ; anon,  dipping  into  the  poet’s  lore,  or  tasting  the 
sweets  of  modern  fiction,  when  I <li  uid  have  been  puzzling 
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over  Lindley,  Murray,  Collier,  Anderson  and  other  aids  to  the 
young  idea.  But  dear  me,  where  have  I strayed  to?  We 
must  go  hack  to  the  begining. 

As  I said,  I wandered  into  the  library  one  afternoon,  and 
after  listlessly  gazing  about  me  for  a few  moments,  I unlocked 

• me  of  the  little  cupboards  and  throwing  open  the  door,  sat 

• I own  on  the  floor  and  commenced  to  drag  forth  bundles  of  old 
magazines  tied  together  with  pink  tape ; and  others  that  were 
not  tied  I took  out  one  by  one,  glanced  at  their  titles,  and 
threw  them  down  in  a rapidly  increasing  heap  beside  me. 
Jiow  Bells,  Lodon  Society,  Sunday  Magazine,  Family  Herald, 
Household  Words,  Cassel’s  Magazine,  Scribner  were  all  there. 
And  oh ! how  dusty  they  were ! Some  of  them  had  lain 
there  for  years.  Then  I attacked  the  manuscripts.  They 
'vere  even  dustier  than  the  magazines  ; dusty  and  yellow  and 
•■'inelling  so  musty  that  it  seemed  to  me  they  must  have 
lain  there  a hundred  years  or  more.  Dear!  Dear  I What 
'leaps  there  were  ! Would  I ever  come  to  the  end  of  them  ? 
Faster,  faster  I drew  them  out  and  threw  them  down,  but  still 
there  were  so  many,  such  heaps  and  heaps  remaining.  I 
turned  to  look  at  the  pile  beside  me  on  the  floor,  and  discover- 
ed that  I was  regularly  hemmed  in  by  a wall  of  old  magazines 
and  discolored  documents  ; then  I looked  toward  the  window 
and  saw  that  the  short  winter  afternoon  was  waning  and 
gloom  was  already  filling  the  recesses  and  corners  of  the  library. 
I turned  in  a panic  to  my  work  again,  frantically  pulling  out 
papers  and  papers  and  papers,  and  threw  them  behind  me, 
iielterskelter,  anywhere,  everywhere,  but  still  the  little  cup- 
board seemed  stuffed  with  hideous,  musty  papers. 

What  did  I want  ? For  what  was  I seeking  ? I knew  not. 
There  was  no  difinite  object  in  this  delirious  search ; only  in 
iny  mind  there  seemed  a vague  something  hidden  away 
amongst  those  musty  old  papers — something  it  was  essential 
i should  discover  before  the  darkness  of  evening  came  upon 
me. 

“ Faster,  faster,  faster  yet  I flung  them  out ! I got  upon  my 
knees,  my  face  flushed.  My  brain  reeled  with  the  intense 
excitement ; I trembled  with  the  horrible  fascination  that  kept 
me  at  my  seemingly  endless  task. 

Faster,  faster  ; pull  them  out  and  scatter  them  around  me! 
ludeous,  ghastly,  awful  papers  ! 

“Enis!  Enis!  Goodness  gracious ! What  is  the  matter  Enis? 
'.Vhat  are  you  dreaming  about  ? Do  you  know  it  is  time  to  get 
up  ? it  is  a quarter  to  eight ! I have  been  up  and  out  this  two 
i.ours  ; it’s  a lovely  morning  ; wake  up  Enis. 

1 woke  up  ; trembling  in  every  limb,  my  face  damp  with 
n cold  perspiration,  my  head  aching  as  it  had  never  ached 
i u all  my  life  before.  I woke  up  to  find  my  sister  Hetty 
i-randing  at  my  bedside,  amazement,  fear  and  laughter  curi- 
. usly  blended  in  her  fresh,  round  face. 

With  a heavy  sigh,  I fell  hack  on  my  pillow  and  lay  quite 
I- till  without  even  closing  my  eyes  again.  I felt  weak  and 

• xhausted  by  that  terrible  dream,  for  when  I looked  back 
' I pon  it  there  was  something  haunting  and  ghastly  i n it,  to  my 
excited  mind.  A dream?  Of  courseit  was  a dream  reader; 
my  old  home  and  the  old  library  in  it  are  far  away  in  the 

■ leasant  country,  and  this  little  shabby  home  to  which  Hetty 
as  awakened  me  was  in  the  crowded,  unlovely  city,  where 
man’s  work  had  well  nigh  obliterated  all  trace  of  God’s  work. 

“ What  is  it  Hetty  ? Is  it  morning  ” 1 asked  languidly. 

“ Morning!  well  I declare  ! ” cried  my  vivacious  sister. 

“ Why  can't  you  see  it  is  morning  ? You  have  had  your 
eyes  open  for  the  last  ten  minutes  I’m  sure.  Whatever  were 
you  dreaming  about,  Enis  ? I have  been  watching  you  for  the 
.ast  quarter  of  an  hour.” 

“ Have  you  ? What  did  I do  ? What  did  I say  ? ” 

“ Oh  you  did  not  say  much  that  I could  make  out ; but  you 
■■•ot  upon  your  knees  and  clawed  the  bed-clothes,  till  I thought 
you’d  gone  clean  crazy.” 

“ How  entertaining  the  spectacle  must  have  been,  to  induce 
vou  to  watch  it  for  fifteen  minutes,”  I said  with  languid 
.'  ifcasm. 

“ Oh  yes ! it  was  quite  funny  I asure  you,  ” answered  Hetty 
. beerfully,  '•  hut  you  had  better  hurry  and  get  up  Enis  ; for 
mamma  has  one  of  her  terrific  headaches  this  morning,  so  you 
' .ust  take  her  place  at  breakfast  as  she  cannot  come  down  ; 
!iud  do  make  haste,  or  we  shall  he  late  at  school.  But  you, 

• iidnot  tell  me  what  your  dream  was,  Enis.”  Andmy  loqua- 
cious sister  paused  at  the  door. 


“I — oh  ! It  was  nothing  much.  I was  dreaming  about 
home.” 

“ Oh  ! well  you  acted  very  queerly  anyway.” 

When  Hetty  was  gone  I arose  and  dressed  myself  as 
speedily  as  possible ! When  I looked  into  the  glass,  1 almost 
started  in  amaze  at  the  wan  face  it  showed  me.  So  pale, 
with  dark  circles  beneath  the  heavy  eyes.  Could  that  be  me, 
Enis  Godfrey  ? How  silly  of  me  to  be  so  knocked  up  by  that 
absurd  dream  ! I laughed,  but  stopped  suddenly,  f >r  it  made 
my  head  feel  as  though  some  one  had  been  performing  on 
it  with  a sledge  hammer  during  the  night. 

Before  going  down  stairs,  I went  to  mamma’s  room.  Poor, 
dear  mother,  if  her  frequent  headache  was  anything  like  the 
one  I had  this  morning  I could  sympathise  with  her  as  I had 
never  been  able  to  do  thoroughly  before.  It  was  such  a new 
experience  to  me  to  have  any  aches  or  pains. 

“ Is  your  head  very  bad,  dear  mamma  ?”  I asked,  bending 
over  her-  “ Yes  darling  ! I am  afraid  I cannot  get  up  this 
morning  ; you  will  see  to  things,  Enis  ? ” 

“Of  course  I will,  and  you  must  not  think  of  getting  up  ; I 
will  send  you  up  a cup  of  strong  tea,  and  when  the  children  are 
off  to  school  I will  come  and  bathe  your  head  with  some  of 
the  liniment  Dr.  James  gave  you.”  As  I was  speaking, 
I softly  drew  in  the  green  shutter  and  so  darkened  the  rooih, 
at  the  same  time  letting  in  plenty  of  soft  summer  air  ; for  we 
were  now  in  the  middle  of  July,  although  in  my  dream  it 
had  been  winter  time. 

When  I reached  the  dining  room  I found  them  all  await- 
ing me  and  as  soon  as  I entered,  papa  commenced  to  read 
prayers.  This  ceremoney  over,  there  ensued  a scramble 
amongst  the  children  for  their  places  at  the  table,  for  they 
were  always  inclined  to  be  a bit  unruly  in  the  absence  of  our 
low-voiced,  gentle  mother.  A word  from  papa,  however,  was 
sufficient  to  bring  them  to  order,  and  by  the  time  Jane  brought 
in  the  coffee  and  eggs  we  were  all  sitting  sedately  in  our 
places.  I poured  out  mamma’s  tea  and  despatched  Jane  up- 
stairs with  it.  As  she  left  the  room  I caught  the  wistful  look 
in  papa’s  eyes  and  the  half  smothered  sigh  that  escaped  him 
I knew  well,  of  what  he  was  thinking  ; I knew  well  that  his 
poor  harassed  mind  went  hack  to  a time,  that  was  not  so  very- 
long  ago — only  three  years — when  our  little  mother  yvas  ar 
blithe  and  gay  as  any  of  her  children  ; when  her  merry  laugi. 
and  light  footstep  through  the  house,  had  been  the  sweetest 
music  in  papa’s  life.  But  that  was  when  we  lived  at  our 
dear  old  home  at  Upfield,  before  the  usurpers  thrust  us  out. 
Ah  me  ! how  changed  was  everything  now.  Mamma’s  health 
was  broken  down  and  she  was  regarded  by  the  whole  house- 
hold in  the  light  of  an  invalid,  and  I knew  that  that  fact 
alone,  weighed  upon  papa’s  mind  far  more  than  the  loss  of 
lands  and  money.  Oh ! was  it  anythihg  to  wonder  at  that  I 
hated  those  who  had  come  between  us  and  happiness,  who, 
having  sufficient  wealth  of  their  own,  must  needs  yvrest  our 
home  and  our  money  from  us,  and  there  were  so  many  of 
us  to  keep  and  so  little  to  keep  us  on. 

So  my  thoughts  ran  on  as  I poured  out  coffee  and  silently 
handed  the  cups  to  their  owners.  I yvas  at  length  aroused 
from  my  reverie  by  my  eldest  brother  Herbert,  asking  me 
what  was  the  matter,  as  I looked  as  pale  as  a ghost. 

“ There  is  nothing  the  matter,  thank  you,’’  1 aiisyverd 
quickly.  Not  for  anything  would  I have  oyvned  to  a headache 
— I,  who  had  been  wont  to  boast  that  I never  had  an  ache  no 
a pain  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end  ; I gloried  in  my  superb 
health,  and  yet,  with  shame  let  me  confess  it,  I was  this  morn- 
ing, so  absurdly  weak  Jas  to  allow  a foolish  ream,  to  not  only- 
give  me  a headache,  hut  also  to  affect  my  spirits,  in  so  much 
that  my  dejection  yvas  remarked  by  others.  Oh  Enis  ' AVhat 
a goose  you  are  ! 

“Oh  papa!”  cried  Hetty,  all  but  choking  herself  with 
a crust  of  bread,  in  her  eagerness.  “I  must  tell  you 
about  the  funny  sight  I saw  this  morning  when  I went  to 
wake  Enis.  Do  you  know  she  was  kneeling  up  in  bed  with 
her  hair  all  tumbling  around  her  shoulders,  and  muttering 
‘ faster,  faster,  faster  ’ and  she  yvas  pulling  and  clawing  the 
bed  clothes  in  the  funniest  way  you  ever  sayv  ! I could  not 
help  laughing  at  first,  and  then  1 got  a little  bit  frightened 
so  I wakened  her.  She  said  she  yvas  dreaming — ” 

With  a yvarning  look  I stopped  Hetty  before  she  could 
complete  her  sentence,  and  with  a little  blush  she  confusedly 
took  refuge  in  her  cup.  Home,  was  a forbidden  topic  in 
papa’s  presence ; of  course  by  home  I mean  Upfield.  We 
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always  called  it  home,  though  it  had  passed  into  other  hands 
than  ours. 

“What  was  your  dream  about,  Enis  ? ” asked  my  father 
looking  at  me  in  the  listless  way  that  had  now  become 
habitual  to  him,  and  which  always  made  my  head  ache  to 
see. 

“Oh  ! it  was  ouh  some  foolish  dream  about  my  childish 
davs.  papa;  I do  aot  know  wbat  made  me  claw  the  bed-clothes 
as  Hetty  says.”  ••  Now  children  ” I said  “ yon  had  better  be 
otf  to  school ; do  you  see  what  time  it  is  ? ’’ 

••  Twenty  minutes  to  nine  ” cried  a chorui  of  voices,  and 
there  fo'  lowed  a general  upheaval  from  the  table  as  boys  and 
girls  rushed  otf  in  search  of  books  and  hats. 

“ Quiet,  quiet,  children  ! Uemember  mamma  is  sick  ” said 
papa,  raising  his  hand,  and  then,  with  Hetty  leading  as  usual, 
the  whole  six  went  quietly  away. 

•'  I must  be  off  too,”  said  Herbert,  rising  and  standing  for  a 
moment  by  the  window.  He  was  very  h indsome,  my  brother; 
at  least  so  1 thought  ; perhaps  it  was  only  a sisters  partiality, 
and  Herbert  was  my  favorite  brother.  He  was  Just  twenty- 
two,  three  years  my  senior.  Poor  Herbert  ! The  change  in  our 
fortune,  which  happened  three  years  ago,  had  been  a grievous 
one  tor  him.  He  was  studving  for  the  ministry  ; and  when 
poverty  like  an  armed  man,  came  upon  us  and  drove  us  out 
from  our  inheritance,  Herbert,  without  a murmur,  without  a 
moments'  hesitation,  gave  up  his  cherished  hopes,  and  seeing 
the  strong  necessity  there  was  for  earning  money  at  once,  set  to 
work  resolutely  and  manfully  to  obtain  employment  ; and  so, 
here  he  was,  our  clever,  talented  Herbert,  a clerk  in  a whole- 
sale dry  goods  establishment.  Dear  old  boy  ! He  was  always 
so  cheerful  and  light-hearted  before  our  father  and  mother, 
■striving  with  all  his  manly  strength  of  will  not  to  grieve  them 
by  letting  them  see  that  he  was  not  quite  happ3^  Again  I 
ask  ; what  wonder  was  it,  if  in  my  girlish  impetuositj  and 
through  my  great  love  for  these  three  especially — papa, 
mamma  and  Herbert,  I hated  those  who  had  taken  our  home 
from  us.  Even  my  mother's  gentle  remonstrance  failed  to 
make  me  feel  any  contrition  for  m)’-  unholy  hatred  of  the 
usurpers,  as  1 delighted  in  calling  my  aunt,  Mrs  Godfrey  and 
my  cousin  Helen. 

“ How  do  your  chances  stand  for  the  managership  of  the 
business  Herbert'? ''  asked  my  father.  “ does  the  firm  hold 
out  any  prospect  of  your  obtaining  it  ? ” 

“ 'Well  no  : not  much  prospect  sir  ; you  see  Crampton  has 
been  longer  with  the  firm  than  I ; besides  he  is  older.  How- 
ever, father,  1 am  not  despondent  on  that  account ; and  if  my 
salary  is  raised  next  month,  I shall  not  have  much  to  complain 
of.  Well,  I must  be  off ; you  are  not  ready  to  come  just  yet 
I suppose  ? No  ; well,  good  morning  sis,  I’m  off.”  He  left 
the  rooni.  and  I heard  him  run  lightly  upstairs  to  mamma’s 
room,  to  kiss  her  good  morning,  I knew  ; for  Herbert  was  pas- 
sionately fond  of  our  little  mother.  When  he  was  gone  Papa 
got  up  from  his  chair  and  stood  by  the  window,  looking  out 
on  to  the  busy  street  below  just  as  Herbert  had  done  a few 
minutes  before. 

“ My  poor  boy  !’'  he  m\ittered,  more  to  himself  than  to  me. 
“ It  was  a sad  blow  to  him.  a sad  blow  to  all  his  hopes  ; and 
he  is  so  clever ; he  would  have  been  a great  man  some  day, 
had  things  turned  out  differently.” 

••  But  Herbert  is  not  unhappy  Papa,”  I said. 

‘•Nonsense:  how  do  you  know  Enis,”  answered  my  father 
sharply  ; “ he  is  not  one  to  speak  of  his  disappointments  fo 
others,  not  even  to  me  ; he  is  very  reserved  but  it  is  the  re- 
serve, of  a mind  that  refuses  to  flaunt  its  griefs  in  the  face  of  the 
world ; he  would  rather  help  his  fellow  men  to  bear  their 
burdens  than  to  let  them  suspect  that  he  has  one  of  his  own 
to  carry.  But  he  cannot  altogether  hide  his  feelings  from  me  ; 
and  I know  how  my  dear  boy’s  heart  was  bound  up  in  that  pro- 
fession which  was  to  have  been  his.” 

Tes,  but  father,"  I said  timidly,  “ I do  not  think  he  is 
•inliappy : he  has  his  regrets  of  course  ; but  as  you  say,  dear, 
he  is  a noble  minded  fellow  and  to  such  as  he,  a great  dis- 
appointment, bravely  borne,  often  leaves  behind  it  a deeper 
.and  more  lasting  happiness  than  hopes  fulfilled  would  ever 
have  done.” 

\ es,  yes,  child  I daresay  you  are  right ; but  still  I knew 
that  Herbert  suffers  in  secret  very  often,  and  it  is  the 
thought  of  that  which  wrings  my  heart;  that  and  your 
tnotlo-r  .•<  ill  health,  together,  unman  me  more  than  the  mere 
loss  of  I pfield.  (iod  knows,"  he  continued,  “ if  these  two 


women,  my  brother’s  wife  and  daughter  had  been  poor  them-- 
selves  when  they  took  our  home  from  us,  I would  not  mur- 
mur nor  grudge  it  to  them ; but  they  were  rich,  they  had 
more  wealth  than  they  could  spend  ; and  then — .'  ’ Here  my 
father  commenced  to  pace  nervously  up  and  down  the  little 
dining-room.  It  was  very  seldom  he  spoke  of  Upheld  but 
whenever  he  did  so,  it  agitated  him  as  nothing  else  ever  did. 

As  I looked  at  him  that  morning  the  truth  struck  with  a 
chill  to  my  heart ; his  health  too  was  failing  ; surely  the 
people  who  had  known  him  for  years  at  Upheld,  as  the  hale, 
hearty  master  of  the  manor,  would  never  recognize  the  old 
man,  with  stooping  shoulders  and  white  hair  and  faded 
sunken  cheeks,  as  the  stalwart  man  who  had  been  wont  to 
ride  for  miles  and  miles  about  the  country  on  his  long  limbed 
horse.  Monarch.  The  tears  sprang  to  my  eyes  and  I looked 
from  the  shrunken  figure  pacing  to  and  fro. 

“ And  then,”  he  said.  “ I cannot  help  feeling  positive  that 
my  father  made  a second  will  before  his  death — a will,  in 
which  I,  his  eldest  son,  was  reinstated  in  my  rights — yet  that 
will  was  not  to  be  found  when  the  time  came.  Strange  t 
Strange!" 

“ The  will ! What  a curious,  bewildering  feeling  came 
over  me  at  the  mention  of  the  will.  I leaned  my  head  on  my 
hand,  when  my  father  was  gone  and  tried  to  fathom  the 
nature  of  the  strange  tumult  that  had  taken  possession  of 
me  ; and  through  all  my  thoughts,  like  an  ugly  tangled  thread 
ran  the  recollection  of  my  dream  of  the  night  before.  Again 
and  again  did  I put  it  from  me,  half  laughing  at  the  per- 
tinacity with  which  it  always  turned  uppermost  in  my  mind 
as  I strove  to  fix  my  thoughts  on  other  things.  The  will. 
Is  it  possible  that  Gandpa  did  make  a second  will,  revoking 
that  first  and  most  unjust  one,  in  which  he  left  all  his  wealth, 
with  Upfleld  Manor  and  estate  to  his  younger  son  Edward 
Godfrey,  my  Uncle,  and  utterly  ignoring  my  father,  who  was 
the  elder  son  and  rightful  heir.  Certainly  the  quarrel  be- 
tween them  had  been  made  up  previous  to  my  Grandfather’s 
sudden  illness  and  death  ; and  he  ( Grandpa)  told  my  father 
during  the  one  interview  they  had  between  the  reconciliation, 
and  the  death  of  the  former,  that  he  had  made  another  will, 
reinstating  Alex.  Godfrey,  my  father,  in  his  rights.  Was  that 
will  ever  made  ? And  if  so,  where  was  it  ? Ah  1 — I sprang 
to  my  feet  and  pressed  my  hands  over  my  beating  heart;  a 
wild  tumult  filled  my  mind.  I went  to  the  window  and  leaned 
my  hot  forehead  against  the  cool  glass. 

Herbert  was  wont  to  say  that  I had  two  distinct  natures  ; 
one  practical,  prosaic,  sensible  ; the  other  romantic,  fantas- 
tical and  unpractical  to  the  last  degree.  Now,  as  I asked 
myself  the  question — “ Can  it  be  ? Is  it  possible  ? ” my 
pratical  nature  cried  out  in  derision  “ no,  no ; it  is  folly,  folly.” 
While  on  the  other  hand  my  romantic  nature  took  the  idea 
into  its  arms  and  hugged  it ; seeing  sense  and  probability 
where  my  prosaic  nature  derided  it  as  folly.  And  now  what 
was  this  wonderful  idea  that  had  leaped  all  at  once  into  my 
mind  and  refused  utterly  to  be  ejected.  It  was  this  : Was 
my  dream  of  the  previous  night  sent  me  as  a warning — a 
revelation  ? and  could  it  be  possible  that  the  will  was  con- 
cealed in  one  of  the  little  cupboards  in  the  old  library  at 
home  ? Here  reader,  you  have  the  thought  that  filled  my 
mind,  and  over  which  my  two  natures  were  doing  such  fierce 
battle.  Tou,  I have  little  doubt,  will  be  inclined  to  take  a 
common-sense  view  of  the  matter  and  cry  “ it  is  folly ! it  is 
folly!” 

Could  it  be  possible,  1 thought,  that  my  Grandfather  had 
hidden  the  will  in  some  secret  recess  within  one  of  the  cup- 
boards ? Not  that  any  of  us  were  aware  of  a secret  recess ; 
indeed  we  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a thing  being  in  exist- 
ence ; but  on  my  part,  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought, 

I argued,  that  because  we  had  never  dreamed  of  such  a roman- 
tic thing  as  a secret  recess,  where  a lost  will  might  be  con- 
cealed, was  no  reason  why  a secret  recess  should  not  exist. 
Such  things  had  happened  in  other  houses,  why  not  in  ours  ? 
And  as  I thought  it  over,  there  recurred  to  my  mind  many  a 
fascinating  tale  I had  read,  of  lost  wills  turning  up  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  having  been  hidden  away  by  the  testator  in 
some  unheard-of  secret  drawer  or  recess. 

The  more  I thought  about  it,  the  more  the  idea  grew 
upon  me,  and  giving  the  reins  to  fancy  I held  common-sense 
in  check,  the  consequence  being  that  I was  quite  unfitted  for 
the  prosaic  duties  of  the  day,  and  my  duties  were  not  few,  I 
being  tfie  eldest  daughter  of  the  house  and  my  mother  an 
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invalid  the  grater  part  ot  the  time.  However,  I got  through 
with  my  morning’s  work,  somehow,  though  mamma  remarked 
in  surprise  upon  my  abstraction  and  unusual  awkwardness 
when  I was  bathing  her  head  and  assisting  her  to  dress.  Jane 
too,  regarded  me  with  eyes  of  suspicion  when  I had  for  the 
third  time  requested  her  to  repeat  something  she  was  saying 
about  household  matters  ; finally  I covered  myself  with  con- 
fusion, by  gravely  asking  our  worthy  butcher  to  send  us  a 
will  for  dinner,  and  was  only  recalled  to  my  senses  by  per- 
ceiving the  amazement  depicted  upon  his  face,  and  upon 
those  of  the  other  customers  who  happened  to  be  in  the  store. 

Day  by  day  this  idea  of  the  will’s  being  concealed  some- 
where in  the  old  library  at  home,  took  a stronger  and  deeper 
hold  upon  my  mind,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other 
thought. 

At  last  there  came  a night  when  the  same  dream  came  to 
me  again  in  my  sleep.  In  this  second  dream,  everything 
happened  precisely  as  in  the  first ; only  that  on  this  occasion 
the  force  of  mj  own  excitement  awoke  me  and  I started  up 
in  bed  trembling  all  over,  and  with  a half-uttered  cry  upon 
my  lips,  to  find  that  it  was  the  middle  of  the  night  and  all 
was  darkness  and  silence  around  me.  After  this  nothing 
could  have  shaken  my  belief  that  the  dream  had  been  sent 
me  as  a revelation.  Hitherto  I had  laughed  at  superstition 
in  others,  but  now  I was  yielding  myselt  heart  and  soul,  to  a 
wild  superstition  which  was  already  influencing  my  whole 
character ; for  as  Hetty  remarked  in  her  characteristic  way — 
“ Enis  has  changed  all  at  once  5 she  used  to  be  as  gay  as  a 
lark,  now  she  is  as  mopey  as  an  old  owl.”  And  Hetty  was 
right ; my  whole  being  was  filled  with  the  intense  desire  to 
fathom  the  secret  of  the  will  ; my  whole  life  turned  now 
upon  the  pivot  of  one  grand  idea,  one  solemn  purpose ; namely, 
to  win  back  Upfield,  to  establish  my  father’s  right  to  be 
master  there,  in  fact,  to  eject  the  usurpers  and  bring  back  my 
father  and  mother,  my  brothers  and  sisters  in  triumph  to  the 
home  from  which  they  had  been  thrust  out  so  ignominiously 
three  years  ago.  With  this  daring  scheme  filling  my  mind 
by  day  and  by  night,  it  is  little  wonder  if  all  my  girlish 
brightness  vanished  and  a settled  gloom  and  thoughtfulness 
took  its  place.  But,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  I never  once 
mentioned  my  scheme  to  the  others,  not  even  to  Herbert, 
who  was  my  confidant  upon  all  ordinary  occasions. 

Meantime  I laid  my  plans  ; they  were  simple  and  few.  I 
must  go  to  Upfield — go  there  as  an  inmate  of  the  manor ; 
and  then  I must  find  or  make  an  opportunity  of  thoroughly 
examining  the  two  cupboards  in  the  library  ; if  I discovered 
nothing  in  either  of  these,  1 would  search  elsewhere  in  the 
room,  examine  every  volume  separately  if  necessary,  till  I 
found  the  will,  which  I was  now  convinced  had  been  made 
in  favor  of  Alex.  Godfrey,  my  father.  My  only  fear  was,  that 
it  had  been  discovered  and  destroyed  already  ; for  hating  my 
aunt  as  I did,  I was  quite  ready  to  credit  her  with  any 
enormity.  Yes,  I must  go  to  Upfield  ; but  how  ? 

( To  be  Continued.') 


Total  Annihilation. 

O,  he  was  a Bowery  boot-black  bold. 

And  his  years  they  numbered  nine  ; 

Bongh  and  unpolished  was  he,  albeit 
He  constantly  aimed  to  shine. 

As  proud  as  a king  on  his  box  he  sat. 
Munching  an  apple  red, 

While  the  boys  of  his  set  looked  wistfully  on. 
And  “Give  us  a bite !”  they  said. 


But  the  boot-black  smiled  a lordly  smile ; 

“No  free  bites  here!”  he  cried. 

Then  the  boys  they  sadly  walked  away. 

Save  one  who  stood  at  his  side. 

“Bill,  give  us  the  core,”  he  whispered  low.  , 
That  boot-black  smiled  once  more. 

And  a mischievous  dimple  grew  in  his  cheek — 
“ There  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  core  I" 
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A TALE  OF  passion  AND  PAIN  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 
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CHAPTER  XI.  {Continued.) 

^Fi'OR  a moment  my  companion  loolved  steadily  at  the 
point  where  Sweeman  had  disappeared,  and  then 
turned  slowly  and  looked  curiously  at  me. 

“ Do  you  never  try  to  think  out  his  reason  ? • Do 
mysteries  come  before  you  and  awake  no  curiosity  to  fathom 
them  ? ” 

“ r can’t  tell  why  I’ve  not  been  more  active  in  this  mat- 
ter,” I replied  slowly;  “but  I’ve  felt  a curiosity  which  I 
thought  must  be  stifled.  I have  scarcely  hoped  to  unravel 
the  secrets  of  the  case,  and  I have  always  telt  strangely 
passive  and  somewhat  cautious  in  venturing  to  acquire  in- 
formation in  regard  to  it.” 

“ If  you  are  as  cautious  in  the  matter  of  finding  your 
brother,  I’m  afraid  you’ll  never  fulfil  the  mission  left  you  to 
perform.” 

“ Instead  of  speaking  in  riddles,  you  might  tell  me  what 
you  know,”  I exclaimed,  irritably.  “ Do  you  know  anything 
about  him  ? ” 

“ Listen,”  he  said ; “ we  inav  have  to  wait  long  before 
Sweeman’s  return,  so  we  may  as  well  sit  down  by  the  road- 
side and  talk.  I may  know  something  that  will  interest  you. ” 
All  eagerness,  I took  a seat  on  the  ground  beside  him. 
There  was  no  sign  of  emotion  nor  even  an  uncommon  e.x- 
pression  on  his  countenance. 

For  a few  seconds  we  sat  in  silence,  my  companion  com- 
placently chewing  the  end  of  a straw,  as  he  looked  at  me 
with  something  of  a superior  air. 

“ You’re  not  much  used  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  and 
you’re  rather  a senseless  fellow,  anyway,  to  try  to  find  your 
brother.” 

I could  not  understand  him,  and  he  knew  it  and  went  on  : 

“ Do  you  know  how  much  you’re  worth  ? ” 

“ I’ve  never  troubled  myself  much  about  that.” 

“ Well,  you’re  worth  enough  to  live  on,  anyway,  and  that 
you  know.  I'll  warrant  you.” 

“ Yes  ; and  more.” 

“ Well,  what  would  you  do  if  your  possessions  were  taken 
from  you,  which  your  ungrateful  elder  brother  would  be 
likely  to  do  if  he  should  be  found  ? Remember  they’re  hh 
legally.  Now,  what  do  you  think  you’d  do  if  you  should  find 
him  ? ” 

I was  dazed  and  could  not  reply  for  a moment. 

“He  may  not  be  living.”  And  I eagerly  sought  in  the 
expression  of  Werbletree’s  face  for  a solution  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  me. 

“ Do  you  wish  him  dead  ? ” 

“No!  No!” 

“ You  surely  do  not  wish  to  be  driven  from  your  home  : 
you  cannot  make  a living.” 

“ If  I can’t,  I don’t  deserve  one.” 

“Nobly  said ; but  my  dear  friend,  you  never  knew,  as  your 
brother  has.  the  coldness  of  the  world,  the  hard  and  rugged  f 
road  of  a moneyless  man.” 

“ Then  he  might  help  me,  knowing  how  himself  'twas 
hard  to  battle  with  a cold,  relentless  world.  Come ; at  any- 
rate  if  you  know  of  him,  ’tis  but  fair  that  he  should  have  hi^ 
rights.”  I 

“ Keep  cool  my  friend  ; you  are  excited  now  and  speak! 
from  impulse.  You  talk  as  though  the  law  can  but  be  just.”! 

I sat  in  silent  meditation  for  a time  and  he  quietly' 
watched  me.  I sank  into  a sort  of  reverie  and  started  up, 
half  unconscious,  as  he  pulled  me  by  the  arm  and  whispered 
— “ He  is  fooled  again.” 

“ Who?” 

“ Sweeman.” 

Still  in  a state  of  half  stupor,  with  a heavy  heart,  I look 
and  saw  the  miller  pass  by,  not  seeing  us  in  the  darknei 
But  an  indistinct  vision  of  him  and  our  walking  home  com 
before  me,  and  then  I remember  getting  into  bed  and  sleep> 
ing  among  troubled  dreams  till  morning  dawned. 
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Many  a weary  day,  with  many  a pleasant  hour,  has  passed 
since  the  time  of  which  I write,  but  still,  in  dreary  medi- 
tation, I feel  as  if  but  yesterday  the  circumstances  transpired. 

A drowsy,  tired  sensation  had  quiet  possession  of  me  as  I 
awoke,  and  my  heart  lay  heavily  within  me.  As  the  day  was 
breaking  and  I turned  restlessly  from  side  to  side,  my  eyes 
closed,  and  in  a dream  I had  stepped  one  foot  over  a bottom- 
less precipice,  and  losing  my  balance,  threw  my  hands  half 
hopelessly  out  and  suddenly  struck  the  bed  and  was  awake. 
When  I dressed  and  went  down  stairs  Werbletree  was  gone, 
and  a vague  loneliness  came  over  me.  I had  still,  how- 
ever, something  to  occupy  my  mind  besides  the  melan- 
choly thoughts  that  his  words  had  prompted.  Artliur 
Drammel  was  still  with  me,  and  he  had  to  be  looked  after. 
Werbletree  had  stated  that  he  would  be  gone  a day  or  two  at 
16ast,  and  I knew  he  expected  me  to  take  charge  of  Arthur 
in  his  absence.  But  where  had  this  strange  man  gone? 
Would  he  never  come  back  ? Why  had  he  gone  ? 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Talk  not  of  grief  till  thou  hast  seen  the  tears  of  warlike 
men. — Mrs.  Ilemans. 

. ~v- 

SHE  hills  and  valleys  and  the  winding  stream  about  the 
miller's  house  were  grander  as  the  autumn  days  came 
on  ; and  as  the  mellow  sun  looked  longingly  over  the 
tree-tops,  playing  with  the  water  as  it  trickled  through 
the  motionless  wheel,  the  wanderer  there  must,  from  intoxi- 
cation at  the  scene,  have  wished  to  end  his  days  on  that 
beauteous  spot. 

The  miller  sat  and  gazed  idly  out  of  his  window  at  the 
afternoon  sun,  and  the  ripple  of  the  shadows  on  the  wheel,  as 
if  unconscious  of  the  grand  effect.  No:  there  he  sat,  and, 
wrapt  in  his  own  griefs  and  undefined  fears,  saw  nothing 
there  to  cheer  or  to  raise  one  from  the  care  and  vague  un- 
certainty of  fortune.  There  he  sat  with  no  one  by  him;  and 
yet  the  heavy,  stolid  look  upon  his  face  showed  that  he  was 
not  alone.  A host  of  frightful  thoughts  were  haunting  him. 
A flood  of  all  the  circumstances  of  his  life  dashed  on  him 
there,  and  even  his  hardened  conscience  cringed  beneath  it. 
Oh ! sad  reflection  where  guilt  weighs  on  the  heart. 

The  sun,  after  a long  delay  above  the  western  horizon,  as 
if  loath  to  depart,  had  gone  to  rest ; and  still  the  miller  sat 
unheedingly  in  silent  meditation.  Suddenly  he  started  at  a 
sound,  and  scarce  had  reached  the  door,  when  a strong  arm 
opened  it  before  him  and  Richard  Warbletree  stood  towering 
at  the  enterance. 

Sweeman  stook  back  in  amazement  and  fear. 

“ 5Tou  wonder  at  my  coming.” 

“ What  brought  you  here  ?” 

“ You.  I came  on  purpose  to  talk  with  you  and  am 
gratified  to  see  you  are  alone  and  can,  therefore,  the  more 
easily  converse  on  matters  that  I want  to  speak  of.” 

“ But  what  right  have  you  here  ?” 

“ There’s  lots  of  time  to  talk  of  that.  The  fact  that  I am 
here  is  enough  just  now.” 

<<  But  I say  it’s  not  enough.” 

“ Then  let  me  tell  you.  Give  me  a seat  and  take  one 
yourself.” 

The  miller’s  first  impulse  was  to  resent  this  audacity  with 
blows,  but  he  was  in  too  passive  a state  of  mind  for  that  now, 
and  reluctantly  led  Werbletree  into  the  room  he  had  come 
from,  where  a light  was  burning,  now,  for  it  was  after  dark. 
They  sat  facing  each  other  across  a small  table. 

“ Now,”  growled  Sweeman  ; “ What  is  your  business  ? ” 

“ Take  your  time.  I’m  coming  to  that  presently.”  And  with 
complacency  the  audacious  Werbletree  threw  one  leg  over 
the  arm  of  his  chair  and  gazed  serenely  at  the  miller,  who 
showed  signs  of  great  uneasiness,  and  with  anxiety  awaited 
his  visitor’s  words. 

“ I’ve  followed  you  from  Hazelgrove  to  have  a chat  with 
you,  so  just  be  be  patient  and  you’ll  hear  what  I came  for.” 
The  miller’s  signs  of  impatience  grew  more  and  more 
apparent. 

“ Do  you  wish  to  hear  something  of  the  boy,  Tagberg — 
Drammel  I mean.  You  understand  the  mistake.” 

The  miller’s  face  grew  deadly  pale. 

“ Don’t  be  frightened,  he’s  safe  enough  as  yet  away  from 
his  mother.  Come  cheer  up  I have  learned  well  the  history 
of  your  life,  and  not  with  prejudice  do  I condemn  you.  I 


rather  pity  you,  and  curse  the  circumstances  that  have  balked 
your  hopes.” 

A heavy  gulping  sound,  a sort  of  grunt,  was  all  Charles 
Sweeman’s  answer,  while  an  expression  of  gratitude,  combined 
with  the  look  of  one  asking  for  mercy,  shone  from  his  eyes. 
“ I suppose  you  failed  as  usual  to  see  her.” 

Yes  ; yes  ; of  course  I failed  and  if  you  pity  me  you  must 
understand  what  that  failing  means.  I have  been  crushing 
my  heart  with  deepest  pain  in  order  to  wound  hers  more. 
And  she  will  never  know  it.” 

Here  the  great  heavy-set  man  paused  and  the  look  on  his 
face  betokened  an  anguish  seldom  seen.  A great,  large  man, 
weakened  by  foiled  schemes,  is  indeed  a spectacle  for  pity. 
He  moved  restlessly  about,  like  many  a man  otherwise  circum- 
stanced, dreading  what  he  was  inviting,  his  visitor’s  critical 
gaze. 

“ Would  you  wish  me  to  bring  this  woman  to  you  ?” 

The  miller  looked  up  with  expectant  surprise  and  gave 
decided  signs  of  assent  ” 

“ Well  I’ll  do  it  provided  I know  what  will  transpire  if 
I should  ; that  is,  at  least,  on  your  part. 

The  miller  sat  silent,  and  the%essayed  to  speak,  but  only 
gasped  inarticulately. 

The  powerful  Werbletree  with  great  compassion  gazed 
long  and  quietly  on  the  stalwart  Sweeman  weak  with  con- 
flicting passions. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

If  thou  hast  never  sat  as  I do  now. 

Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress’  praise. 

Thou  hast  not  loved  : 

Or,  if  thou  hast  not  broke  from  company. 

Abruptly  as  my  passion  now  makes  me. 

Thou  hast  not  loved. — Shakespeare. 

tHE  second  day  from  the  events  narrated  in  the  chapter 
previous  to  the  last  an  event  happened  which  was  cal- 
culated to  change  very  much  the  aspect  of  affairs — an 
event  which,  though  always  thought  probable,  at  any 
time  for  years  back,  came  of  a sudden  at  last. 

Mr.  Elson  died,  and  a time  of  mournful  quietness  prevailed. 
Poor  Nellie  was]  left  alone  with  the  woman  I hated,  her 
mother.  Seeing  her  in  this  situation  during  the  weeks  that 
followed,  awoke  my  affection  for  her  again  and  I forgot  what 
I had  considered  as  Jessie  Harle’s  heartlessness,  nor  ques- 
tioned why  I had  thus  thought  of  her  conduct. 

But  weightier  matters  than  love — no ; there  are  none 
weightier,  none  so  grand, — more  practical  matters  than  love 
were  agitating  my  mind,  and  when  Werbletree  at  length 
returned  he  was  more  welcome  to  me  than  any  one  of  the 
fair  sex  could  have  been. 

I had  pondered  over  the  question  of  giving  up  my  property  ' 
to  my  lost  brother,  and  indefinitely  the  matter  was  after  all 
left  unsettled  in  my  mind.  But  Werbletree  must  tell  me 
what  he  knew.  This  I was  determined  to  find  out  and  when 
he  came  I urgently  questioned  him. 

“ The  time  has  come,”  he  answered,  “ when  I am  enabled 
to  tell  you  what  I wished.  It’s  a long  story  and  will  interest 
you  much  ; for  you  may  be  connected  with  it  in  more  ways 
than  you  think.” 

As  I had  often  sat  before,  anxiously  listening  for  every 
word,  I sat  before  him  then. 

“I  have  just  come  from  Shulton,  where  I left  the  poor 
miller  a subject  for  pity.” 

I would  have  exclamed,  “a  subject  for  condemnation,” 
with  perhaps  a more  commonly-used  epithet  to  express  my 
meaning,  but  for  the  tone  of  my  companion,  which  made  my 
hatred  lapse  into  surprise. 

“ If  you  knew  the  circumstances  of  his  life,’’  went  on 
Werbletree,  as  if  guessing  my  thoughts ; “ if  you  knew  the 
circumstances  of  his  life  you  would  pity  him  too.” 

A look  of  interest  was  my  only  answer. 

“ When  Charles  Sweeman  was  a young  man  he  respected 
himself  and  was  respected.  His  aspirations  were,  for  the 
most  part,  of  a noble  nature,  and  but  for  a woman  whom  he 
loved  passionately — loved  with  a fervor  that  called  out  his 
every  energy  and  his  best  talents,  but  to  kill  them,  he  would 
have  been  a benevolent  man  to-day. 

“ Who  was  this  woman?” 

“ She  was  the  mother  of  Arthur  Drammel.” 

{To  he  Continued.) 
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SPARKS  OF  MIRTH. 
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“ Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-patli  way 
And  merrily  Lent  the  style- a; 

A merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a mile-a  ” 

A writ  of  attachment — A love  letter. 

Women’s  temper  and  the  stock  market  are  very  uncertain- 
Clergymen  pretend  to  discourage  lying,  and  yet  ask  women 
their  ages. 

“Such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of” — Heavy  suppers, 
bottled  stout. 

A man  does  not  necessarily  talk  i^ts  when  he  speaks  in 
money  syllables. 

Food  for  reflection — Mince  pie,  cheese,  lobster  salad.  No 
sleep.  Time  to  think. 

The  “ tender  leaves  of  hope”  are  those  taken  when  she 
hopes  he  will  come  again. 

“Was  she  a white  woman*or  a colored  lady  ?”  is  a new 
nonsense  question  current  in  the  South. 

All  sorts  of  sleeves  are  admissible  for  ladies’  dresses,  but 
the  coat  sleeve  around  the  waist  remains  the  favorite. 

Passing  around  the  bat,  says  a humorist,  is  au  old  and 
excellent  method  of  getting  at  the  cents  of  the  meeting. 

A Chicago  paper  says  of  a contemporary  that  “ it  has 
<ioubled  its  circulation.  Another  man  takes  a copy  now.” 

In  a Western  mine  there  is  this  advice  : “ Do  not  fall  down 
this  shaft,  as  there  are  men  at  work  at  the  bottom  of  it.” 

The  average  man  will  never  hesitate  to  take  ten  cents, 
worth  of  time  to  look  for  five  cents’  worth  of  lost  money. 

Let  a man  start  out  to  commit  suicide,  and  on  his  way  to 
the  river  be  murderously  assaulted,  and  he’ll  fight  like  a fiend 
for  his  life. 

An  exchange  has  an  article  headed.  “Get  Hold  of  a Boy’s 
Heart.”  Bah  ! The  place  to  get  hold  of  a boy  is  the  scuff 
of  the  neck. 

Wife  (reading  “ Another  Disappearance”) — O,  dear  ! a wo- 
man missed  her  husband  again!  Husband — Ah,  what  did 
she  try  to  hit  him  with  ? 

A lecturer  is  telling  “ How  we  hear.”  It  is  easily  told 
Somebody  tells  a friend  of  ours  and  tells  him  not  to  tell. 
That’s  the  way  we  hear. 

Never  be  at  your  place  of  business  when  a friend  wants  to 
borrow  money  of  you  : because  if  you  are  in,  you  will  be  out ; 
but  if  you  are  out,  you  will  be  in. 

Wife — “ But,  my  dear,  I shall  catch  cold  coming  down  so 
late  to  let  you  in.  ” Husband — “ Oh  no  my  love.  I’ll  rap  you 
up  well  before  you  come  down.  ” 

Collector  ; “ How  many  more  times  do  you  wish  me  to  call 
for  this  money  ?”  Debtor  : “ My  dear  sir,  you  need  never  call 
again.  I shall  not  be  offended.” 

A Nevada  editor,  in  response  to  a subsciber  who  grumbled 
that  his  morning  paper  was  intolerably  damp,  .says  “ that  is 
because  there’s  so  much  due  on  it.  ” 

The  most  stingy  man  I ever  knew  lived  in  Albion.  He 
walked  seven  rods  beyond  his  own  woodpile  to  his  neighbor’s 
fence  and  got  a stiver  for  a tooth  pick. 

When  a father  chastises  his  unruly  son  with  a stout  switch, 
he  thinks  he  has  done  a smart  thing;  (P.  S. — The  boy  as  he 
i-ubs  that  sore  place,  thinks  so,  too. ) — T/ie  Judge. 

It  does  aggravate  a man  to  think  that  white  his  wife  isn’t 
afraid  to  tackle  him  and  nearly  yank  his  head  off,  she  is  madly 
ferrorized  by  a cow  that  he  can  chase  out  of  the  yard  an)' 
time. 

“ Pat,  my  boy,  ” said  a sympathizing  friend  to  a dying  man 
■“we  must  all  die  once.”  “ That’s  just  what  bothers  me,”  re- 
sponded tlie  sick  man.  “ If  we  could  die  half-a-dozen  times 
fi  piece,  I shouldn’t  mind  once,  at  all,  at  all.  ” 

“ My  frens,”  said  the  officiating  clergyman  at  the  marriage 
«f  two  colored  persons  near  Cincinnati,  a few  Sundays  ago, 
my  frens,  it  am  a serious  ting  to  get  married,  specially  when 
bofe  p irties  is  orphans  an’  hain't  got  no  parents  to  fall  back 
•on,  as  am  de  present  case.” 


A western  editor  thus  retorts  a critic  ; “We  are  sorry  that 
you  don’t  like  our  paper.  We  would  ask  you  to  come  to  the 
office  and  edit  it,  but  some  iniquitous  idiot  might  write  and  tell 
you  how  much  better  he  could  do  it  himself,  and  that  would 
annoy  a nervous  person  like  you.” 

“How do  you  contrive  to  amuse  yourself?”  “Amuse?” 
said  the  other  woman,  starting  ; “ do  you  know  I have  my 
household  work  to  do?”  “ Fes”  was  the  answer,  “ I see  you 
have  it  to  do  ; but  as  it  is  never  done,  I concluded  you  must 
have  some  other  way  of  passing  your  time.  ” 

The  poet  Dryden  was  so  engrossed  with  his  books  that 
he  found  little  time  to  devote  to  his  family.  Upon  one  occa- 
sion his  wife  said  to  him  : “I  wish  I was  a book,  and  then  you’d 
pay  me  some  attention.”  Whereupon,  it  is  said,  that  the 
poet  uugallantly  replied  : “ I wish  you  were  an  almanac,  my 
dear,  I then  could  change  you  every  year.” 

He  was  fishing,  and  a fish-warden  stood  and  watched  him. 
and  a man  came  along  and  said  to  that  warden:  “ It’s  out  of 
season  to  catch  fish,  why  don’t  you  arrest  that  man?”  And 
the  warden  replied:  “ True,  it’s  against  the  law  to  catch  fish; 

but  there’s  no  law  against  a man’s  holding  a pole  with  a cord 
attached  dangling  in  the  water.  That’s  all  he  has  done,  or  is 
likely  to  do.” 

“You  ain’t  taking  any  stock  in  woman's  love,  eh  ?’’  “No,” 
he  answered  despondently,  “ its  all  flummery.”  “’V’ery 
strange,”  added  his  friend.  “ You  didn’t  use  to  talk  that 
way.”  “ Perhaps  not,”  he  replied,  “ but  I’ve  been  married 
nearly  two  years,  and  there  are  four  pair  of  trowsers  hanging 
up  in  my  closet  waiting  to  be  patched,  and  not  a stitch  taken 
in  them  yet. 

Once  upon  a time  George  Sand  having  a lively  desire  to 
see  the  interior  of  a Trappist  monastery,  donned  male  attire 
and  accompanied  a party  of  her  friends  who  were  about  to 
visit  it.  At  the  portal  the  party  passed  in  single  file  before 
a meek  but  keen-eyed  monk.  “Pardon  me  sir,”  said  the 
monk  when  George  Sand  undertook  to  enter  ; “ I am  sorry, 
sir,  but  ladies  are  not  admitted  !” 

They  had  returned  from  a Sunday  evening  conference 
meeting,  and  were  sitting  in  the  parlor  enjoying  each  other’s 
presence  and  their  good  clothes.  “ Mary,”  said  he,  in  a tim- 
orous sort  of  way,  “ do  you  think  you  could  love  me  well 
enough  to — to — marry  me?”  “ Henry  ! You  are  so  sudden  ! 
I really — I cannot  tell  you  until  I find  out  whether  the  new 
minister  is  married  or  not.”  Henry  went  out  beneath  the  stars 
and  vowed  eternal  vengeance  against  all  divinity  students. 

Judge  W — , of  the  State  of  Maine,  was  absent-mindedly 
putting  on  his  overcoat  to  go  out,  when  his  wife  said  to  him  ! 
“I  want  a spool  of  silk,  ‘letter  C.’  Please  go  down  town  and 
get  it.”  With  his  mind  busy  with  the  law  points  involved  in 
his  last  jury  trial,  he  went,  and  innocently  told  the  counter- 
man that  his  wife  wanted  him  to  “ let  her  see  ” some  black  silk. 
His  amiable  wife  was  quite  startled  when  he  came  back 
with  numerous  samples  of  black  silk  dress  goods.  “ There,  ” 
she  said,  “ that  is  just  like  a man  ! ’’ 

Years  ago,  when  David  Crockett  was  a member  of  Congress, 
and  had  returned  home  at  the  close  of  the  first  session,  several 
of  his  neighbors  gathered  around  him  one  day  and  asked 
questions  about  Washington.  “What  time  do  they  dine  in 
the  city?’’  asked  one.  “Common  people,  such  as  we  have 
here,  dine  at  one.  The  big  ones  dine  at  three,  we  represent- 
atives at  four,  the  aristocracy  and  the  Senators  eat  at  five.’’ 
“Well,  when  does  the  President  fodder?”  “Old  Hickory!’’ 
exclaimed  the  colonel.  “ Well,  he  don’t  dine  till  next  day.’ , 

“Sir!”  began  a Detroiter,  as  he  entered  a grocery  the 
other  morning.  “ Sir  ! I ordered  some  butter  of  you  yester- 
day ! ” “ Yes — ah — I know,  meant  to  have  it  sent  up,  but 
forgot  it.  You  shall  have  it  right  away.  ” “ Sir!  the  butter 

came  up  on  time.  ’’  “ Oh — ah — it  did,  eh  ! Well,  I am  sorry 
it  was  poor,  but  we  shall  have  some  better  in  a day  or  two.  ’’ 

“ Sir ! the  butter  came  up  on  time  and  was  all  right,  best  I’ve 
seen  in  a year.  ” “You  don’t  say  so  ! Certainly — ^justso — I’ll 
make  up  the  weight  on  the  next  lot.  ” “ Sir  ! the  butter  was 
good,  the  weight  correct,  and  1 called  to  order  six  pounds 
more.”  “Is  it  possible  I Well,  I do  declare!  Then  that 
was  it  ? Well,  well ; but  accidents  will  happen  in  the  best 
regulated  groceries,  you  know.  Sorry,  but  will  do  better 
next  time.” — Detroit  Free  Frets. 
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•It  is  all  very  well  for  health  journals  to  tell  people  who 
are  restless  and  unable  to  sleep  at  night  to  place  the  head  of 
■their  bed  toward  the  north,  but  it  does  no  good  unless  you 
•take  the  baby  to  the  other  end  of  the  house  and  place  its  head 
against  the  south. 

Theodore  Hook  addressed  the  following  lines  “ To  Mr. 
Blank,  who  put  over  his  door  ‘ Pen  and  Quill  Manufacturer 

“ You  put  above  your  door  and  in  your  bills. 

You’re  manufacturer  of  pens  and  quills  ; 

And  for  the  first,  you  well  may  feel  a pride  ; 

Your  pens  are  better  far  than  most  I’ve  tried  ; 

But  for  the  quills,  your  words  are  somewhat  loose  ; 

Who  manufactures  quills  must  be  a Goose !” 

A correspondent  from  Boston  writes  us  to  know  what  the 
word  “ Nihilist”  is  derived  from.  We  are  surprised  that  such 
ignorance  should  exist  in  such  a town  as  Boston.  The  Russian 
assassins  are  called  Nihilists  from  the  river  Nile.  They  are 
dirty,  like  the  water  of  the  Nile,  and  have  sudden  up-tisings. 
Like  the  Nile,  their  sources  are  unknown.  Nobody  knows 
where  their  head  is,  and  it  is  not  healthy  to  try  to  find  out. 
If  you  do  not  think  this  is  the  right  answer  you  had  better 
hunt  up  a Nihilist  and  make  him  tell  you  all  he  knows. — 
Texas  Siftings. 

A young  man  in  a train  was  making  fun  of  a lady’s  hat  to 
an  elderly  gentleman  in  the  seat  with  him.  “ Yes,”  said  his 
seat- mate,  “ that’s  my  wife,  and  1 told  her  if  she  wore  that 
bonnet  that  some  fool  would  make  fun  of  it.”  The  young 
man  slid  out.  At  the  next  station  the  old  man  poured  out 
his  hot  coffee  into  the  saucer  to  cool.  “ Look,  ma,”  said  a 
snickering  girl,  “ at  that  old-fashioned  way  of  drinking.” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  elderly  gentleman,  “ and  it  was  old-fashioned 
mariners  not  to  notice  it.”  The  elderly  gentleman  finished 
his  journey  in  peace. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“ I ain’t  got  enough  sense  to  vote  at  a ward  election,” 
remarked  old  Isom,  yesterday.  “ Why  ?”  asked  a bystander. 

“ Yer  see,  a nigger  what  keeps  a bacon  store  at  the  udder  end 
ob  town  give  fifty  cents  premium  on  a silver  dollar  made  last 
year.  I tuk  a dollar  wid  de  correck  date,  an’  going  to  de  store, 
handed  it  ter  him,  and  tole  him  ter  gin  me  de  premium.  He 
looked  at  de  dollar,  handed  me  fifty  cents,  an’  drapped  it  in 
de  draw’r.  I tuk  de  fifty  cents,  an’  come  on  up  town.  I have 
just  diskivered  dat  I’se  out  fiftj  cents.  I repeats  dat  I ain’t 
got  sense  enough  ter  vote,  an’  de  Newnited  States  can  hab  my 
fredom  back  at  any  time  de  Secretary  of  War  will  notify  me 
ob  dat  f&ck..”.— Little  Rock  Gazette. 

“The  truth  is,  ” said  Mr.  Haberdasher,  as  he  leaned  back 
in  his  easy  chair  and  put  his  feet  up  on  the  desk,  “ the  girls 
are  lazy,  and  if  we  gave  them  stools  to  sit  on  they  would  shirk 
their  work  and  loll  around  half  the  time.  I never  encourage 
habits  of  idleness.  ‘ By  industry  we  thrive,  ’ you  know.  Jack 
nere  ; hand  me  the  paper  and  then  run  over  to  Maduro’s  and 
get  me  half  a dozen  of  his  best  Havanas and  then  he  leaned 
back  so  the  cushion  woud  fit  well  in  the  small  of  his  back 
and  proceeded  to  look  over  the  “ Political  Outlook  ” while  the 
head  clerk  said,  “ Certainly,  sir,  ” and  went  back  to  his  desk 

Pardon  me  for  troubling  you,  sir,  but  did  you  drop  a 
twenty-dollar  gold  piece?”  asked  a man  with  an  earnest  look 
on  his  face  and  a memorandum  book  in  his  hand,  of  a well- 
dressed  individual.  The  man  addressed  rfin  his  hand  nerv- 
ously into  various  pockets  and  replied— “ Well,  now,  I declare  I 
^an  it  be  possible  that  I was  so  careless  as  to  drop  that  coin  ? 

gone.  I must  have  lost  it  right  here,  where  we 
stand.”  The  man  opened  his  memorandum  book,  took  from 
his  vest  pocket  the  stub  of  a lead  pencil,  and  said — “ Will  you 
favor  me  with  your  name  and  address  ? ” They  were  given, 
and  the  questioner  started  on,  when  the  well-dressed  man 
cried— -“Hi,  there  I Where’s  the  money?  give  me  my  gold 
piece.  ” » Oh  I didn’t  find  any  money.  I took  a notion  this 
morning  that  in  a city  like  this  where  thousands  of  dollars 
are  handled  every  hour,  there  must  be  great  losses,  and  started 
out  to  investigate  the  matter.  Between  here  and  the  river 
I found  seven  men  that  lost  twenty-dollar  gold  pieces,  and  I 

if  f P to  two  hundred  before  I reach  the 

'^ity  Hall.  Good-day,  sir.  ” 


LITERARY  LINKLETS. 

1=®=; 

“ Honor  to  the  men  who  bring  honor  to  us— glorj-  to  the  country  dignity 
to  character,  wings  to  thought,  knowledge  of  thihgs,  preclson  to  prinlolples, 
sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  flreside— Authors."  a 


Mr.  Tennyson’s  eye  sight  is  so  impaired  that  he  cannot 
read  much. 

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  intends  to  take  up  his  abode  in 
New  York  next  fall. 

The  next  volume  in  the  English  Men  of  Letters  series 
will  be  “ Gray,”  by  Edmund  W.  Gosse. 

“ Ouida”  thinks  that  the  serial  form  of  publishing  a novel 
compels  the  writer  to  sacrifice  form  and  harmony. 

Jacob  Abbott  wrote  alone  one  hundred  and  eighty  vol- 
umes, and  was  editor  or  joint  author  of  thirty-one  more. 

A memorial  volume  on  the  late  D.  G.  Rossetti,  as  artist 
and  author,  will  be  published  by  Macmillan  & Co.  next  winter. 

One  of  the  longest  of  literary  careers  was  that  of  William 
Ainsworth,  whose  first  novel  was  printed  in  1825  and  his  last 
in  1881. 

None  of  Longfellow’s  children,  all  of  whom  are  now  in 
adult  life,  have  ever  shown  any  indication  of  following  the 
literary  life. 

Bret  Harte  has  written  a paper  of  reminiscences  of  Long- 
fellow, which  appears  in  German  in  a Vienna  newspaper, 
and  in  English  in  Good  Words. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  life  is  to  be  written  by  his  son.  Darwin  left 
an  autobiography,  and  a sketch  of  his  father.  Prof.  Huxley  is 
also  going  to  write  a biography. 

Rev.  Samuel  Longfellow,  brother  of  the  poet,  has  resigned 
the  pastorate  of  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Germantown,  Phila- 
delphia, in  order  to  write  the  authorized  life  of  Longfellow. 

Mr.  John  Morley,  who  has  been  trying  to  do  too  much, 
and  whose  work  has,  therefore,  suffered,  will  retire  from  the 
editorship  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  in  November,  but  will 
retain  the  editorship  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Mr.  James  Thomson,  one  of  the  English  “ consummate” 
poets  who  received  much  extravagant  praise  a few  years  ago 
lately  died  in  an  English  hospital.  Mr.  Thomson’s  chief 
poem  was  called  “ The  City  of  Dreadful  Night.” 

John  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Birmingham 
Central  Library.  The  former,  in  a speech,  dwelt  particularly 
upon  the  growth  of  literature  in  America.  He  recommended 
the  study  of  the  American  poets,  especially  Whittier,  the  best 
gifts  of  whose  genius  were  on  the  side  of  freedom.  He  also 
recommended  the  study  of  Bancroft’s  History  of  the  United 
States. 

A Boston  Herald  writer  says  that  Mrs.  Stowe  “ composes 
with  perfect  facility,  her  thoughts  flowing  so  freely  and  un- 
interruptedly, and  her  pen  being  so  obedient  to  their  course 
that  her  manuscript  always  goes  to  the  printers  in  its  first 
draft.  She  never  goes  back  to  revise  or  correct,  and  does  not 
even  take  the  trouble  to  read  over  what  she  has  written.” 
No  writer  ever  lived  who  could  pursue  this  course  with 
impunity. 

The  seventieth  birthday  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
was  celebrated  on  June  14,  by  a garden  party  given  at  ex- 
Governor  William  Claflin’s  home  in  Newtonville,  Mass.,  by 
Hougton,  Mifflin  & Co.,  her  publishers.  The  good  lady  had 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  poems  by  Mr.  Whittier,  Dr.  Holmes, 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  Miss  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  J.  T. 
Trowbridge,  Rev.  H.  F Allen  ( her  son-in-law).  Miss  Charlotte 
F.  Bates,  Rev.  E.  Paxton  Hood,  and  Mrs.  James  T.,  Fields  ; 
speeches  by  H.  0.  Houghton,  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  and 
Judge  A.  W.  Tourgee  ; and  letters  by  G.  W.  Curtis,  Prof.  J.  A. 
Harrison,  G.  W.  Cable_  ( formerly  of  the  Confederate  army), 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Davis,  Dr.  S.  I.  Prime,  Judge  Neilson,  of  the 
Beecher-Tilton  trial,  T.  K.  Beecher,  editor  Richard  Smith,  of 
Cincinnati,  Olive  Johnson,  and  -1.  W.  De  Forest.  At  the  con- 
clusion Mrs.  Stowe  made  a little  speech,  closing  with  the 
following  sentiment : “ Let  us  never  doubt  of  the  future  of 

this  people,  but  believe  that  anything  that  ought  to  happen  is 
going  to  happen.’’ 
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7s  •published  on  the  15/ A of  ever-y  month,  at  the  London  East 
Printing  and  Publishing  House,  London  East,  Ont.,  by 
Messrs.  Lawson  ^ Jones. 

Frank  Lawson,  - - Editor. 

At  the  opening  of  another  volume  we  greet  our  readers 
with  promises  of  a better  and  more  successful  year  than  any 
yet.  Lists  from  agents  varying  from  five  to  fifty  names  are 
literally  pouring  in  and  our  magaiiine  is,  like  a stream  impelled 
by  the  force  of  its  fountain,  rushing  in  all  directions  over  the 
land.  Agents  are  still  wanted  in  many  sections  and  almost 
any  young  person  can  make  ready  cash  quicker  by  canvassing 
for  us  than  in  any  other  way. 

Begin  with  the  new  volume  and  get  the  first  of  our  new, 
interesting  story,  “ The  Old  Library  at  Home.” 

PERIODICALS,  ETC. 


Ingersoll  Unmasked. — A copy  of  “ Ingersoll  Unmasked,’ 
a publication  of  Clark  Braden,  New  York  running  in  its 
second  ten  thousand,  has  been  received.  The  work  is  written 
in  clear  and  forcible  language  and  deserves  attention  for  its 
literary  merits  as  well  as  its  undoubted  unveiling  of  the  char- 
acter of  probably  the  most  cowardly,  vulgar  and  unprincipled 
man  of  our  time.  The  price  of  the  work  is  only  ten  cents 
which  of  course  adds  greatly  to  the  rapidity  of  its  sale. 

The  Verdict — We  have  received  a copy  of  a most 
popular  piece  of  music  called  the  “ Verdict  March,”  com- 
posed by  Eugene  L.  Blake.  It  is  written  in  an  easy  style,  so 
that  it  can  be  played  on  either  piano  or  organ.  The  title 
page  is  very  handsome,  containing  correct  portarits  of 
Hon.  Geo.  B.  Corkhill,  J.  K.  Porter,  Judge  W.  S.  Cox ; 
also  a correct  picture  of  the  twelve  jurymen  who  covicted 
the  assassin  of  the  late  beloved  President.  This  piece 
ot  music  should  be  found  in  every  household  throughout 
the  entire  country.  Price,  40  cents  per  copy,  or  3 copies  for  $1 
Postage  stamps  taken  as  currency.  Address  all  orders  to  F' 
W.  Helmick,  Music  Publisher,  180  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O' 


RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


H.  J. — We  allow  the  same  commission  for  renewals  as  for 
new  subscribers. 

C.  M. — Those  who  make  the  fewest  promises  are  generally 
the  most  reliable,  and  if  you  make  but  few  resolutions  you 
will  keep  them  the  easier  and  thereby  build  up  a character 
powerful  for  good,  the  more  surely. 

K.  D. — (1)  Whether  long  courtships  are  desirable  or  not 
depends  on  circumstances  and  the  natures  of  the  parties 
concerned.  It  is  nonsense  to  think  that  persons  in  love 
become  better  acquainted  with  each  other’s  natures,  as 
regards  faults,  by  a long  courtship.  (2)  Lovers  should  be 
the  perfect  gentleman  and  lady,  with  all  that  those  terms 
imply,  to  each  other. 

J.  S. — The  situation  of  your  cellar  is  doubtless  the  cause 
of  its  dampness  and  to  cure  it  the  land  should  be  drained 
properly,  or  perhaps  a cistern,  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
repaired. 

Maggie  I. — (1)  It  is  very  unadvisable  to  make  use  of  a 
letter-writer  for  various  reasons,  not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
you  cannot  say  what  you  want  to.  A letter  should  be 
written  for  the  person,  only,  who  is  to  receive  it,  and  it  matters 
not  how  strange  it  may  appear  to  anyone  else.  It  is  fashion- 
able to  omit  the  “th”  or  “st”  in  the  date;  as  July  15,  ’82. 
In  letters  of  friendship  begin  with  a compliment;  and  if 
in  harmony  better  conclude  your  letter  with  praise  to  your 
correspondent.  It  gives  the  letter  much  better  effect  than 
throwing  compliments  in  anywhere.  Never  send  part  of  a 
sheet  of  paper ; it  shows  disrespect  to  the  receiver,  as  also 
do  Post  Scripts.  (2)  In  love  letters  ladies  may  use  tinted 
Dink  paper,  but  it  ig  not  fashionable  for  gentlemen  to  use  any- 
thing but  plain  white. 
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“ But  words  are  and  a small  drop  of  ink 

Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.” 

The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails. — Shakespeare. 

Nothing  overcomes  passion  more  than  silence. 

Better  a diamond  with  a flaw  than  a pebble  without. 

Children  have  more  need  of  models  than  of  critics. — 
Joubert. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  are  the  only  ones  that  are  healed  by 
opening. 

Conscious  and  confessed  ignorance  is  better  then  fancied 
knowledge. 

Jealousy  is  the  sentiment  of  property  ; but  envy  is  the 
instinct  of  theft. 

In  love  women  go  the  length  of  folly,  and  men  to  the 
extreme  of  silliness. 

Be  not  content  with  the  literature  of  virtue,  but  carry  the 
essence  of  the  article. 

Never  let  your  zeal  outrun  your  charity;  the  former  is 
but  human,  the  latter  is  divine. 

Learn  what  is  true,  in  order  to  do  what  is  right,  is  the 
summing  up  of  the  whole  duty  of  man. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God.  Knowledge  the  wing 
wherewith  we  fly  to  Heaven. — Shakespeare. 

Without  woman  the  two  extremities  of  life  would  be  with- 
out help,  and  the  middle  of  it  without  pleasure. 

The  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil  is  a wiser  statesman- 
ship than  the  misanthropy  that  thinketh  no  good. 

Character  is  higher  than  intellect.  A great  soul  will  be 
strong  to  live  as  well  as  strong  to  think. — Emerson. 

“It  seems  as  if  them  as  aren’t  wanted  here  are  the  only 
folks  as  aren’t  wanted  in  the  other  world.” — George  Eliot. 

Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth. — Shakespeare. 

We  judge  ourselves  by  what  we  feel  capable  of  doing, 
while  others  judge  us  by  what  we  have  already  done. — Long- 
fellow. 

Scientific  discoveries  and  demonstrated  principles,  contain 

naught  that  is  contradictory  to  a rational  religious  belief. 

Isaac  Taylor. 

To  do  good,  which  is  really  good,  a man  must  act  from  the 
love  of  good,  and  not  with  a view  to  reward  here  or  hereafter. 
— Swedenborg. 

Selfishness  mars  the  loveliest  actions ; it  stains  the  fairest 
beauty  ; it  dims  the  brightest  lustre  ; it  blotches  the  most 
munificent  charity. 

Depravity  and  misery  are  of  brief  duration,  but  joy  and 
bliss  grow  and  augment  through  the  endless  cycles  of  the 
soul's  immortal  existence. 

There  is  no  motive  so  calculated  to  clog  the  mind  as  that 
of  selfishness,  especially  when  clear  thinking  and  decided 
action  are  requisite. — Edith  Paterson. 

He  who  turns  against  one  who  has  done  him  personal 
favors  and  oft  befriended  him  is  worse  than  the  one  turned 
against,  no  matter  how  bad  the  latter  may  be. 

The  devotee  of  truth  contents  himself  with  its  exposition 
holding  it  up  in  contrast  with  error ; well  knowing  that  in 
the  outcome  truth  will  be  accepted  by,  and  error  banished 
from,  every  human  mind. 

It  is  neither  safe,  respectable,  nor  wise  to  bring  any  youth 
to  manhood  without  a regular  calling.  Industry,  like  idle- 
ness, is  a matter  of  habit.  No  idle  boy  will  make  an  active 
and  industrious  and  useful  man. 

It  was  a favorite  saying  of  Confucius  when  discoursing  on 
the  virtue  of  industry  ; “You  cannot  pollish  rotten  wood;” 
meaning  thereby  to  enforce  the  precept  that  the  idle  man 
cannot  become  worthy  of  esteem. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 


Fraudulent  Infant  Foods. 

Not  content  with  humbugging  their  parents,  human 
sharks,  greedy  after  gain,  have  taken  to  cheating  the  babies 
— little  helpless  innocents,  who  ought  to  be  honestly  treated 
if  fair  dealing  is  to  be  received  by  anybody.  The  little  one 
gets  its  digestion  deranged  by  a slight  cold  or  some  other 
cause,  perhaps  overfeeding,  or  feeding  too  frequently.  The 
doctor  at  once  orders  that  its  natural  food  be  discontinued,  and 
recmomends  the  use  of  some  popular  “ infant  food.”  A pat- 
ent food,  put  up  in  nice  packages  and  sold  at  from  fifty  to 
seventy-five  cents  a ponnd,  is  procured  at  the  store.  The 
little  one  gets  no  better,  and  so  some  other  “food”  is  tried. 
One  kind  after  another  is  experimented  with  until  often  the 
whole  list  of  twenty  or  thirty  patent  “ baby  foods”  have  been 
tried.  Each  one  is  recommended  by  a long  list  of  physicians 
as  the  very  best  thing  ofthe  kind  which  has  been,  or  can  be 
made,  a periect  substitue  for,  or  a little  better  than,  mother’s 
milk  ; when  the  fact  is,  not  more  than  one  or  two  of  the 
whole  list,  is  fit  to  go  into  an  infant’s  stomach  at  all,  and  all 
are  vastly  inferior  to  almost  an)’  one  of  the  usual  substitutes 
which  mothers  and  nurses  are  accustomed  to  prepare  for  in- 
fants who  are  unable  to  take  their  natural  food,  such  as  oat- 
meal or  graham  gruel,  barely  gruel,  etc. 


Abstinence  in  Health. 

Most  children  have  an  instinctive  dislike  to  alcohol  in 
any  shape  ; unless,  indeed,  there  be  a hereditary  predisposition 
toward  it — of  all  predispositions  the  most  fatal.  Any  one 
who  knows  the  strong  pureness  of  a good  constitution  which 
has  received  from  two  or  three  temperate  generations  an 
absolute  indifference  to  stimulants,  can  hardly  overvalue  the 
blessing  it  is  to  a child,  boy  or  girl,  to  bring  it  up  from  baby- 
hood in  the  firm  faith  that  wine,  beer,  and  spirits  are  only 
medicines,  not  drinks  ; that  when  you  are  thirsty,  be  you  man, 
woman,  or  child,  the  right  and  natural  beverage  for  you  is 
water,  and  only  water.  If  you  require  them,  if  you  have 
been  corrupted  by  the  evil  influences  of  your  youth  or  by  the 
luxurious  taste  of  your  after  years,  that  you  “ cannot  drink 
water,”  either  there  is  something  radically  diseased  in  your 
constitution,  or  you  will  soon  bring  yourself  to  that  condition. 
********** 

To  “drink  no  wine  or  strong  drink,”  to  be  absolutely 
independent  of  the  need  for  it  or  the  temptation  to  it — any 
young  man  or  woman  brought  up  on  this  principle,  has  not 
only  a defence  against  many  moral  evils,  but  a physical 
stronghold  always  in  reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  when  acciden- 
tal sickness  and  the  ceitain  feebleness  of  old  age  call  for  that 
resource,  which  I do  not  deny  is  at  times  a most  valuable 
one.  But  the  advice  I would  give  to  the  young  and  healthy 
is  this  ; Save  yourselves  from  all  spirituous  drinks,  as  drinks, 
as  long  as  ever  you  can ; even  as  you  would  resist  using  a 
crutch  as  long  as  you  had  your  own  two  legs  to  walk  upon. 
If  you  like  wine — well,  say  honestly  you  take  it  because  you 
like  it,  that  you  prefer  indulging  your  palate  at  the  expence 
of  your  health  ; but  never  delude  yourself,  nor  suffer  others 
to  delude  you,  that  alcohol  is  a necessity,  any  more  than 
stays,  or  strong  medicinal  poisons,  or  other  sad  helps  which 
nature  and  science  provide  to  su.stain  us  in  our  slow  but  sure 
decay. — Mrs.  Mulock  Craik. 


Prevention  of  Hydrophobia. 

M.  Pasteur,  the  eminent  French  scientist,  whose  researches 
into  the  nature  of  germs  have  been  of  almost  inestimable 
value  in  several  departments  of  agriculture  and  other  prac- 
tical science  branches,  has  recently  determined  the  important 
fact  that  hydrophobia  is  a germ  disease  and  that  one  attack 
is  protection  from  another.  He  has  also  made  a series  of 
investigations  respecting  the  possibility  of  protection  from 
small-pox,  and  has  attained  success.  Sheep,  which  are  very 
susceptible  to  the  disease,  after  having  been  inoculated  can- 
not be  made  to  take  the  disease  even  by  the  most  thorough 
expcsure.  There  are  those  who  think  that  the  time  will 
come  when  nearly  all  diseases  may  be  prevented  by  this 


plan.  We  hope  we  may  live  never  to  see  the  day  when  it 
will  be  considered  the  duty  of  every  man  to  see  that  his 
children  have  all  been  properly  vaccinated  for  each  one  of 
the  various  dangerous  maladies  which  afflict  the  human  race. 
Such  a course  of  vaccination  repeated  as  often  as  would  be 
necessary  to  insure  safety  every  time  a new  epidemic  made 
its  appearance  would  occupy  a good  share  of  one’s  lifetime. 


What  is  Luxury  ? 

“ Do  you  believe  in  luxury  ?”  will  you  say  ? I do.  It 
depends,  my  friend,  a good  deal  upon  what  idea  you  have  of 
luxury.  Your  idea  aud  mine  may  not  be  the  same.  There 
is  the  luxury  which  consists  in  over-feeding  the  natural 
appetite.  I don’t  believe  in  that — in  gorging  one’s  self  with 
dainty  meats,  sitting  at  banquets,  craving  for  richer  and  rarer 
wines,  until  one’s  whole  life  turns  on  sensuous  physical 
enjoyment.  I don’t  believe  in  that ; but  I also  don’t  believe 
that  it  makes  no  difference  what  a man  chooses  to  eat  and 
drink.  I believe  that  there  is  a difference — all  the  difference 
between  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  and  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Devil.  One  man  eats  intelligently  and  moderately  of  pro- 
perly prepared  well  choosen  food,  and  has  grace  ; the  other 
of  abominable  food  fried  in  fat,  and  has  the  devil.  I tell 
you  indigestion  is  the  kingdom  of  darkness  in  this  world, 
and  good  health  is  next  akin  to  grace.  I think  when  the 
reformation  comes  in,  that  cleans  up  all  the  odds  and  ends 
of  society,  it  will  very  likely  come  in  at  the  kitchen.  We 
shall  learn  how  to  get  wholesome  food  in  moderate  amounts, 
and  above  all,  properly  prepared  food,  and  we  shall  no  longer 
bolt  it  as  though  we  were  shoveling  coal  into  a coal  cellar. 
I sometimes  contend  about  men  not  being  dainty  in  their 
food.  I would  that  they  were  more  dainty,  and  that  they 
would  feed  the  sight  as  well  in  a daintier  manner  on  the 
beautiful. 

What  do  I consider  luxury  ? is  then  a proper  question. 
In  a Christian  sense  it  is  the  development  through  our 
property  of  those  elements  of  the  beautiful  and  pleasurable 
that  feed  the  higher  sense  instead  of  the  lower.  An  old 
farmer  may  complain  “ My  children  are  all  the  time  wanting 
all  sorts  of  things  that  I’ve  done  very  well  without.  My 
daughters  stand  by,  and  they  are  wanting  pictures,  and  books, 
and  one  thing  and  another,  and  I don’t  see  as  they  need  ’em. 
I’m  perfectly  willing  to  give  my  family  all  the  substantials 
they  want;  but  these  fol-de-rols  I don’t  believe  in.”  What 
does  the  man  mean  by  “ substantials  ” when  he  says  he  is 
willing  to  give  them  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ’ Why,  he 
means  beef,  pork  and  cabbage,  bread,  a confortable  bed, 
warm  clothes.  That’s  pig  fare.  Its  just  what  he  gives  his 
pigs.  He’s  willing  to  feed  his  animals  and  he  is  willing  to 
feed  his  family ; but  when  it  comes  to  things  higher  than 
those  of  mere  animal  life — when  beautiful  clothes  are  desired 
as  well  as  warm  clothing,  when  beautiful  things  are  craved 
for  in  the  house  as  well  as  the  house  itself  that  turns  the  rain 
and  snow — why,  then,  “ ho  has  no  idea  of  that  sort.”  He 
speaks  the  truth ; there  are  some  men  who  have  no  idea  of 
anything  higher  than  the  mouth.  I say  that  there  is  hunger 
of  greater  imperiousness  than  that  of  the  mouth , there  is 
the  hunger  of  the  ear  for  all  that  is  sweet  in  sound,  the 
hunger  of  the  eye  for  all  that  is  blessed  in  beauty  throughout 
the  realm  of  God ; there  is  the  hunger  of  the  affections  for 
love  and  sympathy  in  our  daily  lives ; the  hunger  of  the 
tastes,  the  moral  sensibilities,  as  well  as  the  appetites. 

“ Well,”  says  he,  “ You  have  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
what  do  you  want  more  ?’’  Don’t  you  want  to  feed  the 
highet  qualities  as  well  as  the  corporeal  ? Are  they  the  parts 
you  want  to  starve  ? There  is  many  a man  in  whom  the 
great  upper  chambers  of  a vast  inner  spiritual  life  lies  unswept, 
neglected,  and  ungarnished.  All  that  is  divinestand  noblest 
in  his  nature  has  lapsed  through  desuetude.  Willing,  prompt, 
and  eager,  there  is  none  to  hear  its  cries  of  hunger  ; naught 
that  feeds  it — the  man  is  too  busied  with  his  bodily  self. 

That  is  luxury  which  feeds  the  spiritual  man.  With  it 
man  is  fed  with  higher  reason  and  higher  spiritual  sense.  It 
is  all  that  is  noble  and  pure  in  the  higher  range  of  externals. 
That  is  what  I call  luxury. — Beecher. 


It  is  a mistake  for  young  ladies  to  think  that  they  in- 
crease their  attractiveness  by  trying  to  improve  on  the  beauty 
of  form  which  nature  gave  them.  It  is  suicide. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN, 


LATEST  FASHIONS. 

Red  satin  parasols  remain  in  favor. 

Bangledjetis  the  novelty  for  triming  black  dresses. 

Red  lace  mitts  and  red  silk  stockings  are  worn  by  little 
girls. 

The  trim -fitting  plaited  waist  is  revived  for  summer 
dresses. 

Detachable  bows  of  ribbon  are  now  used  for  triming  night- 
dresses. 

The  Jersey  silk  glove  of  fine  quality  promises  to  be  the 
favorite  for  summer  use. 

A dark  red  parasol  for  general  wear,  a white  parasol  for 
dress,  and  a black  one  for  use  are  the  popular  choice. 

The  deep  apron  overskirt,  that  never  goes  entirely  out  of 
fashion,  now  forms  part  of  some  of  the  most  admired  French 
dresses. 

Little  girls  wear  hats,  sashes,  stockings  and  ribbons  all 
matching  each  other  in  color,  the  favorite  hue  being  a deep 
shade  of  china  red. 

White  lilacs  or  clematis  are  said  to  trim  swell  black  straw 
bonnets.  Straight  roses  without  foliage  are  worn  on  wide- 
brimed  garden  hats. 

The  old  fashioned  style  is  revived  in  the  mode  of  finish- 
ing off  the  pointed  bodice.  A thick  cord  is  set  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  corsage,  and  the  tunic  and  paniers  are  set  just 
underneath  the  cord. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 

Lady  Graham’s  Pudding. — Boil  a pint  of  good  cream. 
Mix  with  yolks  of  twelve  eggs,  a glass  of  Maraschino  or 
white  wine,  and  some  pounded  sugar.  Pass  it  through  a 
sieve.  Put  it  into  a plain  mould,  and  place  the  mould  into  a 
stewing  pan  that  will  hold  a pint  of  water.  Cover  it  close, 
and  let  it  simmer  one-half  hour.  When  you  are  going  to 
dish  it,  whip  up  the  white  of  the  eggs,  which  must  be  kept 
in  a cool  place.  Cover  the  pudding  with  them,  sifting  plenty 
of  powdered  sugar  over. 

Fried  Bread  Pudding. — Cut  cold  bread  pudding  in  small 
slices  half  an  inch  thick-;  dip  them  first  in  powdered  crack- 
ers or  cracker  dust,  then  in  beaten  egg,  and  again  in  cracker 
dust,  and  fry  them  light  brown  in  sufficient  smoking  hot  fat 
to  float  them  ; when  they  are  fried  take  them  out  of  the  fat 
with  a skimmer  ; lay  them  on  brown  paper  for  a moment  to 
free  them  from  fat,  and  serve  them  hot,  dusted  with  powdered 
sugar. 

Orange  Pudding. — Cutup  three  oranges,  put  in  a pudding 
dish,  sprinkle  with  sugar  ; make  a custard  of  a piut  of  milk 
and  three  heaping  spoonfuls  of  sugar.  When  the  milk  comes 
to  a boil,  slowly  add  a tablespoonful  of  corn  starch,  (previously 
wet),  and  then  the  yolks  of  two  eggs ; pour  the  custard  over 
the  oranges,  then  beat  the  whites  to  a stiff  froth,  adding  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar,  and  a teaspooful  of  vanilla. 
Put  in  a hot  oven,  and  let  it  remain  long  enough  to  become  a 
rich  yellow  or  brown. 

Plain  Biscuits. — The  way  in  which  grease  is  devoured  by 
Americans,  is  gradually  devouring  them.  In  nothing  is  it 
considered  more  indispensibte  than  in  the  flaky  biccuit  with 
which  good  housekeepers  pride  themselves  on  poisoning 
their  guests.  To  make  biscuits  whose  flaky  snowiness  casts 
theirs  away  into  shadow,  make  yours  in  this  way  : One  pint 

of  flour  finely  sieved,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and 
milk  or  water  sufficient  for  paste  ; roll  and  cut  rapidly ; 
bake  in  a quick  oven. 

Cherry  Pie. — Line  a pie-tin  with  rich  crust ; nearly  fill 
with  the  carefully-seeded  fruit,  sweeten  to  taste,  and  sprinkle 
evenly  with  a teaspoonful  of  flour  ; add  a teaspoonful  of 
butter  cut  into  small  bits  and  scattered  over  the  top  ; wet  the 
edge  of  the  crust,  put  on  upper  crust,  and  press  the  edges 
closely  together,  taking  care  to  provide  holes  in  the  centre 
for  the  escape  of  the  air.  Pies  from  blackberries,  raspberries 
etc.,  are  all  made  in  the  same  way,  regulating  the  quantity  of 
,sugar  by  the  tartness  of  the  fruit. 


Lemon  Pie. — Moisten  a heaping  tabl'espoonful  of  cornstarch 
with  a little  cold  water,  then  add  a cupful  of  boiling  water ; 
stir  this  over  the  fire  for  two  or  three  minutes,  allowing  it  to 
boil  and  cook  the  starch,  then  add  a teaspoonful  of  butter 
and  a cupful  of  sugar.  Remove  the  mixture  from  the  fire, 
and,  when  slightly  cooled,  add  an  egg  well  beaten  and  the 
juce  and  grated  rind  of  a fresh  lemon.  This  makes  a small 
pie,  which  should  be  baked  with  a bottom  crust  alone. 

Rice  Cream. — To  a pint  of  new  milk  add  a quarter  ol  a 
pound  of  ground  rice,  a lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut,  a 
little  lemon  peel,  and  a tablespoonlul  of  powdered  sugar. 
Boil  them  together  for  five  minutes,  then  add  half  an  ounce 
of  isinglass  which  has  been  dissolved,  let  the  mixture  cool. 
Then  add  half  a pint  of  sweet  cream  whisked  to  a froth,  mix 
all  together,  and  set  it  for  a time  in  a very  cool  place,  or  on 
ice.  When  used,  turn  it  into  a fruit  dish  and  pour  fruit  juice 
around  it,  or  some  stewed  apples  or  pears  may  be  served  with 
it. 

Fresh  Fish. — In  buying  fish  one  test  applies  to  all, 
whether  large  or  small.  If  fresh  the  eyes  are  full  and  clear, 
the  fins  are  stiff,  and  the  skin  and  scales  bright.  If  the  eyes 
are  dim  and  sunken  it  is  ‘not  fit  for  use,  and  no  protestation 
from  the  fish-man  should  induce  one  to  buy. 

Rasp  Berry  Vinegar. — Cover  with  vinegar  and  let  stand 
twenty-four  hours ; squeeze  the  juice  and  put  pound  for 
pound  and  boil 

Open  Secrets  In  Cookery 

Both  doctors  and  epicures  agree  upon  rare  meat — tlie 
former  for  digestion  the  latter  for  taste,  and  that  all  meats  and 
game  are  the  better  for  slight  cooking,  with  the  exception  of 
veal  and  pork — that,  they  do  not  recommend  at  all.  It  is 
quite  common,  now,  for  the  physician  to  order  a sandwich  of 
beef — that  is,  a slice  of  uncooked  heef,  minced  fine,  seasoned, 
and  spread  between  two  thin  slices  of  bread,  as  far  more  nour- 
ishing for  weak  digestion  than  cooked  meats.  It  is  only  the 
idea  of  rawness,  it  seems,  that  is  in  the  way,  and  not  the  taste, 
as  when  it  is  out  of  sight  most  people  can  learn  to  like  this, 
rarest  of  beef.  The  same  reason  that  ordains  that  the  juice 
must  run  in  the  leg  of  mutton  when  the  knife  goes  in,  and  the 
game  must  only  “ fly  past,  the  kitchen  fire,”  is  behind  this,  and 
herein  is  why  broiled  meats  are  so  delicate  and  palatable. 

The  outside  is  so  quickly  cooked  thatthe  juices  within  are 
not  affected  by  the  fire.  Just  what  happens  to  milk  when  it 
is  boiled,  the  thickening  of  the  skin  on  top,  and  what  is  seen 
also  in  a hard  egg,  occurs  in  meats,  the  albumen — the  nourish- 
ing quality — is  hardened  and  toughened  when  meat  is  too 
long  exposed  to  heat.  So  the  careful  housewife  who  puts 
her  meat  in  the  oven  early,  well  salted,  and  watches  it 
from  time  to  time  as  all  the  juice  is  drawn  out  of  it  with  the 
salt  and  the  heat,  until  a hard  brown  round  or  rib  is  ready  to 
be  put  upon  the  table,  has  really  extracted  from  the  meat  al- 
most all  its  nourishment,  and  gives  the  family  a mass  of  dried 
fibres  to  chew.  This  also  explains  why  much  (and  most) 
frying  spoils  good  meat.  The  “ surprise,  " as  a French  cook 
says,  is  the  main  thing.  You  must  have  a hot  oven  for  what- 
ever is  to  be  roasted,  and  a bed  of  very  hot  coals  for  broiling, 
or  fat  that  is  hot  enough  to  send  up  a blue  smoke  for  whatever 
is  to  be  fried.  Then  the  outside  is  immediately  hardened 
over,  and  the  rest  of  the  process  must  depend  on  the  size  of 
the  piece.  The  trouble  with  most  frying  is  that  the  fat  is  not 
hot,  the  meat,  or  fish,  or  mush,  or  oysters  are  left  to  sizzle  a 
long  lime,  until  they  gradually  brown,  by  which  time  they 
are  dry  and  tasteless.  But  the  sudden  plunge  into  smoking 
— not  burning — fat,  which  the  quick  change  of  color  on  the 
surface  shows,  keeps  all  the  taste  and  freshness  in  the  article 
to  be  cooked.  So  with  all  roasts — a very  hot  oven  at  first, 
and  no  seasoning  until  the  meat  browns,  keeps  the  juices 
intact.  But  the  joints  must  not  be  suffered  to  burn,  and  the 
oven  must  be  cooled  off  a little  as  soon  as  the  outside  is  well 
coated.  After  this  the  old  rule  of  fifteen  minutes  to  a pound 
can  be  varied  to  suit  taste,  and  the  household  can  take  its 
meat  rare.  But  the  meat  must  be  elastic  to  the  pressure  of 
the  finger,  or  it  is  “ done  to  death.”  Fish  also  must  be  rapidly 
cooked  ; oysters  require  to  be  merely  dropped  for  a minute 
into  the  boiling  liquor,  because  the  juices  of  all  these  must 
not  be  suffered  to  toughen  into  leather,  but  kept  as  nearly  as  , 
possible  uncooked. — [ Housekeeper. 
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OUR  BIOGRAPHICAL  BUREAU. 

“ Lives  of  yrcat  men  all  remind  u9 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time 

The  'Death  of  Poe. 


* • • “ An  unhappy  master,  whom  unmerciful  disaster, 
Followed  fast  and  followed  faster,  till  his  song  one  burden 
bore, 

Till  the  dirges  of  his  hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore 
Of  never — nevermore ! ” 

tN  the  western  extremity  of  Newgate  street,  and  directly 
opposite  Old  Baily,  frowns  darkly  skyward  the  vener- 
able edifice  of  Newgate  prison.  Its  aged  walls,  begrimed 
by  the  smoke  of  the  great  metropolis,  could  tell  sad 
tales  of  misery  and  sin,  had  they  but  human  tongues. 
To  what  scenes  have  they  not  been  witness  ? What  sounds 
-of  woe  have  they  not  heard?  Innocent  men  have  lan- 
guished there,  from  whose  vision  that  last  solace  of  all  men, 
bright  Hope,  has  faded.  Life-long  prisoners  have  there  sobbed 
themselves  to  sleep  in  their  hopeless  captivity.  Condemned 
criminals  have  counted  within  those  gloomy  walls  the  few 
quickly  flying  hours,  that  still  intervened  between  life,  with 
all  its  throbbing  activity,  and  a shameful  death. 

Sad,  however,  as  are  the  records  of  this  dismal  place,  a 
great  thinker  of  our  time,  T.homas  Carlyle,  has  likened  to 
them  the  biographies  of  authors. 

Nothing,  ” says  he,  in  his  preface  to  a work  on  Schiller, 
“ but  the  Newgate  Calendar  is  sadder  than  the  history  of 
authors.  " 

While  the  fate  of  Burns,  and  many  another  ill-starred 
genius,  prominently  attest  the  truth  of  this  statement,  pre- 
eminently does  that  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  whose  life  was  a 
traged)',  from  the  rising  of  the  curtain  on  an  orphaned  outcast 
to  its  falling  on  that  pitiable  denouement  in  the  gutters  of 
Baltimore. 

It  is  of  this  culminating  catastrophe  to  a most  unhappy 
life,  of  which  I propose  now  to  speak,  feeling  that  to  it  are 
especially  applicable  the  lines  of  the  “cunning  Wizard  of 
the  North;” 

“ By  many  a death-bed  I have  been. 

And  many  a sinner’s  parting  seen, 

But  never  aught  like  this.'’ 

On  the  6 th  of  October,  1849,  the  unfortunate  poet  left 
Richmond  for  the  North,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  his  foster- 
mother  to  his  approaching  wedding  with  lirs.  Shelton. 
Brighter  days  seemed  in  store  for  him.  The  marriage  with 
Mrs.  Shelton  was  likely  to  prove  a most  desirable  union  ; 
while  his  abstinence  from  the  fatal  cup,  for  some  years  past, 
was  an  earnest  of  future  sobriety. 

‘•But  who  can  control  his  fate?” 

At  Baltimore  he  unfortunately  met  with  some  so-called 
friends,  who,  in  accordance  with  the  unfortunate  drinking 
custom  of  our  country,  invited  him  to  take  a social  glass. 
Ah  ! if  he  could  have  seen  the  lurking  demon  in  that  glass, 
which  “ at  the  last  bit  him  like  a s -rpent  and  stung  him  like 
an  adder,”  he  would  have  dashed  it  into  a thousand 
fragments  at  his  feet,  rather  than  have  tasted  a drop 
thereof.  But,  in  accordance  perhaps  with  that  “ destiny, 
which  shapes  our  ends,  rough  hew  them  as  we  may,”  Poe 
drank,  with  the  invariable  result  to  his  excessively  sensitive 
organization  of  total  stupefaction.  At  Havre  de  Grace  the 
car  conductor  found  him  lying  unconscious  on  his  seat.  Re- 
cognizing the  eminent  poet,  and  knowing  that  he  had  relatives 
in  Baltimore,  the  humane  man  sent  him  back  on  a passing 
train. 

From  the  time  when  he  arrived  in  Baltimore  to  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  he  was  found  lying  in  the  street  insen- 
sible, the  greatest  uncertainty  exists  as  to  his  movements.  It 
was  the  eve  of  an  e.xciting  municipal  election  : and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  he  was  found  wandering  deranged  through  the 
streets  by  a crowd  of  political  ruffians,  who  inhumanely  took 
him  and  locked  him  up  in  the  party  headquarters,  for  use  on 
the  following  day.  At  its  dawn,  these  despicable  wretches, 
who  would  verily  seem  to  be. 


“Neither  man  nor  woman. 

Neither  beast  nor  human. 

But  ghouls,’' 

drugged  him  with  opiates  and  dragged  him  from  poll  to  poll, 
forcing  him  to  vote  the  ballot  which  they  thrust  into  his 
hand.  Then,  having  accomplished  their  inhuman  pnrposes, 
they  left  him  in  the  gutter  to  die. 

According  to  others,  and  both  accounts  seem  to  be  wel' 
attested,  after  leaving  the  cars  he  wandered  through  the 
streets.  As  evening  approached,  an  unkind  fate  drove 
him  into  the  lower  quarters  of  Baltimore,  where  he  was 
forced  into  a vile  den,  by  a crowd  of  L’assomoir  rowdies  — 
durugged,  robbed,  and  stripped  of  bis  apparel — and  then,  clad 
in  some  filthy  rags,  thrust  forth  into  the  streets,  along  which 
he  helplessly  staggered,  until  finally  he  stumbled  over  some 
obstacle  that  lay  in  his  path  and  fell  insensible  to  the 
pavement. 

Whichever  of  these  accounts  may  be  true,  and  we  may 
readily  believe  both,  for  there  is  nothing  incongruous  between 
them,  certain  it  is  that  no  tongue  can  tell  the  sufferings  and 
cruel  agonies  which  the  hapless  poet  suffered.  It  was  the 
effects  of  these,  as  well  as  the  exposure  to  the  cutting  October 
air,  and  the  drugs  and  opiates  that  were  administered  to  him, 
that  killed  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  robbed  us  of  one  of  the 
brightest  geniuses  that  ever  illumined  the  world  of  lettters. 

When,  therefore,  his  biographical  enemies — far  worse 
than  even  the  despicable  L’assomoir  ruffians  who  murdered 
him — assert  that  he  died  of  intoxication,  they  assert,  know- 
ingly, an  outrageous  falsehood  ! Nothing  is  more  contrary  to 
the  facts.  Were  we  to  need  any  other  proof  than  that  ad- 
duced from  the  attending  circumstances,  the  positive  state- 
ments of  his  physicians.  Dr.  Moran  and  Professor  Monkur, 
who  both  affirm  that  he  died  of  ill-usage  and  exposure,  should 
be  conclusive  to  every  reasonable  mind. 

From  the  early  dawn  of  that  cutting  October  day,  to  ten 
o’clock  a.  m.,  Poe  lay  in  the  streets  insenible.  Hundreds 
must  have  passed  him,  and  never  raised  a hand  to  help  the 
unfortunate  man.  Truly  this  was  a modern  rendering  of 
the  beautiful  parable  of  the  Master,  and  shows  that  human 
nature  is  much  the  same,  in  the  broad  light  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  as  it  was  nigh  nineteen  centuries  ago,  when  that 
other  man  “went-down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jerico,  and  fell 
among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and 
wounded  him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead.’’  'Verily, 
on  that  keen  October  morning,  of  the  year  1849,  there  were 
many  modern  priests  and  Levites  who  “ passed  l>y  on  the 
other  side but,  thank  God,  and  to  the  credit  of  our  humaii 
nature,  there  was  likewise  a good  Samaritan,  an  unknown 
gentleman,  who,  recognizing  the  eminent  poet,  secured  a 
hack  and  drove  him  to  the  Washington  Hospital. 

Here  he  was  carefully  cared  for.  In  about  an  hour  he  re- 
gained his  consciousness,  and  feebly  asked  ; 

“ Where  am  I ?” 

Dr.  Moran  sat  down  beside  him,  stroked  the  dark,  raven 
curls  from  his  forehead,  and  asked  him  how  he  felt  ? 

“ Miserable!”  was  the  sad  reply. 

Then  a little  later,  he  continued  ; 

“ You  are  very  kind,  doctor ; where  am  I ?” 

“ You  are  in  the  care  of  friends.” 

To  this  Poe  replied,  sadly  and  bitterly  : 

“ My  best  friend  would  be  the  man  who  would  blow  my 
brains  out  ” 

Dr.  Moran  told  him  to  be  quite  and  not  to  excite  himself. 

“Oh!  wretch  that  1 am!’’  cried  he,  in  despair.  “Oh, 
God!  the  terrible  strait  I am  in  ! Is  there  no  ransom  for  the 
deathless  spirit  ?” 

With  the  belief  it  would  soothe  him,  Dr.  Moran  asked 
him  if  he  would  have  a glass  of  wine  ? 

<•  He  opened  wide  his  large  eyes,”  says  the  doctor,  in  his 
official  memoranda,  “ and  fixed  them  so  steadily  upon  me,  and 
with  such  anguish  in  them,  that  I looked  from  him  to  the 
wall  beyond  the  bed.  Then  he  said  : 

“ ‘Sir,  if  its  potency  would  tarnsport  me  to  the  Elysian 
bowers  of  the  undiscovered  spirit-world,  I tvould  not  taste  it  f 
Of  its  horrors,  who  can  tell !'  ” 

Then  a little  later,  he  continued,  in  heart-rending 
tones  : 

“Doctor,  am  I ill.  Is  there  no  hope?” 
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Alas ! the  seal  of  death  was  already  on  his  brow.  The 
doctor  could  only  reply  : 

“ The  chances  are  against  you.” 

“ How  long,  oh  ! how  long,”  said  he,  thinking  of  his  dead 
wife,  “ before  I see  my  dear  Virgina  ? My  dear  Lenore  ? I 
would  like  to  see  my  love — my  dear  love !” 

And  thus  he  continued,  with  language  widly  poetical  in 
its  character,  and  tragically  sad  in  its  awful  despair. 

Verily,  that  poetry,  which  as  he  once  said  was  “ with  him 
^passion,  not  a purpose,”  proved  his  “ ruling  passion  strong  in 
death.” 

Under  the  effects  of  his  exposure  and  humiliation,  this 
ill-starred  genius  sank  rapidly.  He  gave  the  friends,  that 
surrounded  his  bedside  the  addresses  of  his  relatives,  with 
the  request  that  they  might  be  notified  of  his  death.  So 
doing,  and  without  a further  struggle,  he  resigned  himself  to 
that  current  of  death  that  was  swiltly  bearing  him  out  to  the 
ocean  of  eternit}'. 

He  sank  into  a period  of  unconsciousness,  but  was  revived 
by  a glass  of  beef  tea.  He  then  tried  to  articulate  something ; 
and,  as  the  doctor  bent  over  him,  he  feebly  said  : 

“ Doctor,  it  is  all  over  ! Write,  ‘ Eddie  is  no  more.’  ” 

“ Mr.  Poe,”  said  the  doctor,  “ permit  me  to  say  that  you 
are  near  your  end.  Have  you  any  wish  or  word  for  friends  ?” 
The  unhappy  man  raised  his  fading  eyes,  and  briefly  said : 
“ Nevermore !” 

Oh  ! strange  eventuality  of  fate  ! that 
“ The  dirges  of  his  hope  that  melancholy  burden  bore 
Of  never — nevermore  !” 

With  a bitter  sense  of  his  humiliation,  with  a deep  con- 
trition for  his  past  excesses,  which  were  terribly  exaggerated 
in  his  dying  eyes  by  their  frightful  culmination,  poor  Poe  had 
no  hope  for  the  illimitable  future. 

When  Doctor  Moran  said  to  him  : “ Look  to  your  Saviour, 
there  is  mercy  for  you  and  for  all  mankind  ; God  is  love !” 
he  rejoined,  with  despairing  energy  ; 

“The  arched  heavens  encompass  me,  and  God  has  his 
decrees  written  on  the  frontlet  of  every  human  being  and 
demons  incarnate  ; their  goal  will  be  the  seething  waves  of 
black  despair !” 

“ Hope,  and  trust  Him !” 

To  this  the  only  reply  was  some  incoherent  mutterings , 
whose  meaning  will  never  be  rightly  understood.  Finally^ 
he  said,  and  these  were  the  last  words  that  passed  his  lips : 

“ Rest — shore — no  more  !’’ 

Soon  after  this,  shortly  after  midnight,  on  the  7th  of 
October,  1849,  with  a convulsive  movement  of  the  arm  and  a 
gentle  sigh,  all  that  was  immortal  of  the  sufferer,  burst  the 
bars  of  this  earthly  prison  and  winged  its  eternal  flight ; and 
thus  perished,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  zenith 
of  his  genius,  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 

Death,  though  it  come  under  the  brightest  auspices,  soft- 
ened by  the  blessed  hope  of  immortality,  is,  at  best,  stern, 
hard,  inexorable.  To  the  tragic  horror  of  this  death,  the 
annals  of  biography  can  scarcely  furnish  a parallel.  Such  a 
death,  so  undeserved  and  so  tragic,  should  awaken  for  Poe 
the  pitying  sympathy  of  posterity. 

In  a corner  of  the  Westminster  churchyard,  in  Baltimore, 
happily  reposes  all  that  is  mortal  of  the  author  of  “ The 
Raven”  and  “ The  Bells.”  To  it  and  to  him  we  think  no 
other  epitaph  so  fitting  as  the  exquisite  lines  from  Gray’s 
elegy : 

“ Here  rests  his  head  upon  a lap  of  earth, 

A youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  well  known  ; ^ 

Fair  science  frowned  not  on  his  humble  birth 
And  melancholy  marked  him  for  her  own. 

“ Large  was  his  bounty  and  his  soul  sincere ; 

Heaven  did  a recompense  as  largely  send  ; 

He  gave  to  misery  (all  he  had)  a tear  ; 

He  gained  from  Heaven  ('twas  sll  he  wished)  a friend. 

No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Nor  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 

(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose). 

The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God." 

James  M.  Beck,  in  the  Oriental  Casket. 


SELECTED. 

■ 

“ Sipping  only  what  is  sweot ; 

Ix>iive  th»'  and  take  the  wheat.” 


The  Mother’s  Prayer- 
Hark  ! hark  ! the  mother  prayeth 
In  tender  pleadings  low  ; 

Low  bowed  her  head  in  meekness, 
And  fast  the  tear-drops  flow. 

Tread  lightly  as  we  enter, 

For  all  is  sacred  there  ; 

The  angels  bright  are  wafting 
To  Heaven  the  mother’s  prayer. 

Soft,  like  pure  cooling  water 
Upon  the  fevered  brow  ; 

Sweet,  like  its  gentle  rippliugs. 

It  stealeth  o’er  me  now. 

Like  the  flower’s  dewy  breath. 

On  wings  of  new-born  air. 

It  fills  my  soul  with  fragrance— 

That  mother’s  holy  prayer. 

Time  hath  twined  his  silver  threads, 
’Mid  locks  of  raven  hue. 

Bowed  the  sprightly  form  of  youth. 
Yet  not  her  spirit  true. 

But  as  time  and  grief  wore  on. 

And  traced  the  lines  of  care. 

E’er,  in  low  sweet  tones,  was  heard 
The  mother’s  holy  prayer. 

She  prays  for  him,  the  father. 

The  shepherd  of  the  fold. 

That  he  may  find  that  pure  gem — 
More  precious  far  than  gold. 

And  oh,  her  child ! the  erring. 

Oh,  would  that  he  were  there  ! 

His  heart,  though  stone,  would  soften 
To  hear  that  mother’s  prayer. 

O pilgrim,  on  time’s  highway. 

Recall  the  fleeting  years 
When  knelt  you  by  her  joyous. 

And  kissed  away  her  tears. 

And  e’er  when  clouds  of  sorrow 
O’ershade  life’s  pathawy  fair. 

Oh  trust  in  God ! He  for  thee 
Will  hear  the  mother’s  prayer. 


Is  Mars  Inhabited? 

There  is  no  other  place  in  the  solar  system,  says  a scien- 
tific paper,  which  offers  so  close  an  analogy  to  the  earth  as 
the  planet  Mars.  The  telescope  reveals  to  us  broad  tracts  of 
lands,  and  expanses  of  sea  upon  his  surface.  The  durations 
of  his  day  and  night  almost  coincide  with  our  own.  His 
exterior  experiences  the  alternating  changes  of  the  seasons. 
His  nights  are  illumined  by  two  satellites  which  present  all 
the  phenomena  of  our  own  moon,  and  oftener,  owing  to  their 
greater  velocity.  An  atmosphere  probably  surrounds  this 
planet ; in  fact  the  existence  of  one  is  indispensable  to  his 
own  features.  Hence,  the  inference  that  Mars  is  a habitable 
globe  appears  a very  obvious  and  fair  conclusion,  and  it 
would  be  incosistent  to  imagine  that  the  planet,  provided 
apparently  with  all  the  requisites  to  render  life  a necessary 
and  desirable  feature  of  his  surface,  is  a sphere  of  desolation, 
a mass  of  inert  matter,  which,  though  conforming  to  the  laws 
of  gravitation,  is  otherwise  serving  no  useful  end  as  the  abode 
and  sustenance  of  animated  creatures  It  is  fair  in  accord 
with  analogy  and  rational  speculation  to  conclude  that  Mars 
is  the  centre  of  life  and  activity,  and  that  his  surface  is  teem- 
ing with  living  beings. 


It  has  been  clearly  established  by  the  evidence  presented 
at  London  police  courts  that  the  “penny  dreadfuls,"  or  cheap- 
novelettes,  of  which  boy-highwaymen  are  the  heroes,  have 
produced  an  abundant  crop  of  young  thieves,  who  have  only 
imitated  the  adventures  described  with  devilish  ingenuity  by 
the  romance  writers. 
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A Midnight  Call. 


Weaving  The  Web. 


Last  Summer  I lived  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  where 
I could  keep  chickens  and  not  have  them  roosting  in  the  bed- 
room window  of  my  next  door  neighbor.  Therefore  I kept 
them — not  for  profit — but  for  the  pleasure  of  having  my 
garden  seeds  scratched  up  every  moring  before  sunrise ; it 
was  good  exercise  to  plant  them  over  every  day,  you  know. 

One  night,  about  half-past  eleven  o’clock,  I was  gently 
aroused  from  my  peaceful  slumbers,  by  the  blunt  end  of  Mrs. 
Acker's  left  elbow  seeking  for  my  short  ribs,  with  her  mel- 
lifluous voice  sounding  in  my  ear  : 

“ Wake  up  ! Wake  up  I Some  one  is  stealing  our  chickens  1" 

I slid  out  upon  the  floor  in  the  dark,  and  reached  for  my 
clothing.  In  my  haste  I hopped  and  floundered  around,  like 
a shark  on  dry  land,  upsetting  the  wash-pitcher  and  bowl — 
one  taking  a carroni  on  my  best  corn,  and  the  other  dropping, 
gracefully  upon  the  top  of  my  boot,  making  a trout-pond  of 
the  interior.  After  tumbling  over  a chair,  wash-stand,  towel- 
rack,  etc.,  I sat  down  on  the  floor — not  through  any  desire  of 
my  own — but  because  of  the  tangled  condition  of  my  wearing 
gear  and  legs.  Soon,  however,  I had  myself  in  condition  to 
sally  forth — minus  boots — accompanied  by  my  shot-gun. 

The  night  was  darker  than  the  mind  of  the  benighted 
heathen,  and  I groped  my  way  along  as  quietly  as  possible, 
hoping  to  surprise  the  stealer  of  fowls. 

All  of  a sudden  I stretched  myself  at  full  length  upon  the 
ground,  and  began  to  murmur,  soft  and  low,  a little  article 
of  prose,  which  arises  irresistibly  to  my  mind  at  times. 
While  repeating  the  words,  I took  my  left  foot  in  both  hands, 
and  detached  a piece  of  glass  from  the  heel  of  my  stocking. 

Mrs.  Acker  came  rushing  out,  and  began  to  urge  some  one 
not  to  kill  me,  but  take  the  chickens  in  welcome.  So  much 
interested  was  I,  in  repeating  the  little  story,  that  I may  have 
been  somewhat  abrupt  in  my  remarks  to  her — for  she  closed 
the  door  with  a bang,  after  saying  : 

“ I don’t  care  if  you  do  get  murdered ! and  the  chickens 
stolen,  too ! So  there !’’ 

This  reply  arousing  my  ire,  I sprang  up  and  rushed  in  the 
direction  of  the  hen-house,  urged  on  by  the  loud  clamor  of 
the  hen  community. 

In  my  hurried  progress  I encountered  the  dog-kennel, 
upset  it,  and  sought  the  bosom  of  mother  earth  ; sprang  up 
again,  with  the  dog  fastened  to  my  trousers ; tried  to  coax 
him  into  the  belief  that  I was  his  master,  by  persuasively 
using  the  butt  end  of  my  gun ; succeeded  in  tearing  loose 
after  he  had  gone  the  length  of  his  chain,  and  finally  reached 
the  door  of  the  hen-house. 

I cocked  my  gun,  opened  the  door,  and,  in  my  most  com- 
manding tone,  ordered  the  thief  to  come  out  and  be  shot. 

I received  no  reply,  save  a monotonous  “ squawk ! squawk ! 
squawk  1” 

I became  bold,  stepped  inside  the  door,  closed  it,  and 
determined  to  have  revenge  for  my  mishaps. 

I struck  a match,  and  saw — the  old  rooster  dangling,  head 
downward,  from  the  perch,  having  slipped  his  foot  through 
a small  knot-hole,  lost  his  balance  in  his  struggles,  and  now 
being  unable  to  extricate  himself. 

I returned  to  the  house  repeating  my  little  prose  lesson, 
put  a court  plaster  on  my  heel,  and  retired. 

In  the  morning  I serenely  watched  Mrs.  Acker  obliterate 
Towser’s  trade  mark  from  my  pantaloons. — W.  Y.  Acker. 


Wedding  Anniversaries. 

For  the  benefit  of  a large  number  of  lady  friends  we 
publish  a list  of  wedding  anniversaries  : 

First  anniversary Iron 

Second Paper 

Fifth Wooden 

Tenth Tin 

Fifteenth Crystal 

Twentieth China 

Twenty-fifth Silver 

Thirtieth Cotton 

Thirty-fifth Linen 

Fortieth Wollen 

Forty-fifth Silk 

Fiftieth Golden 

Seventy-fifth Diamond 


“ This  morn  I will  weave  my  web,  ” she  said 
As  she  stood  by  her  loom  in  the  rosy  light. 

And  her  young  eyes,  hopefully  glad  and  clear. 
Followed  after  the  swallow’s  flight. 

“ As  soon  as  the  day’s  first  tasks  are  done. 

While  yet  I am  fresh  and  strong,  ” said  she, 

“ I will  hasten  to  weave  the  beautiful  web 
Whose  pattern  is  known  to  none  but  me  1 

“ I will  weave  it  fine,  I will  weave  it  fair. 

And  ah  ! how  the  colors  will  glow  !”  she  said  ; 

“ Sn  fadeless  and  strong  will  I weave  my  web 
That  perhaps  it  will  live  after  I am  dead.  ’’ 

But  the  morning  hours  sped  on  apace. 

The  air  grew  sweet  with  the  breath  of  June  ; 

And  young  Love  hid  by  the  waiting  loom. 
Tangling  the  threads  as  he  hummed  a tune. 

“Ah  ! life  is  so  rich  and  full,  ” she  cried, 

‘sAnd  morn  is  short,  though  the  days  are  long 
This  noon  I will  weave  my  beautiful  web, 

I will  weave  it  carefully  fine  and  strong.  ” 

But  the  sun  rose  high  in  the  cloudless  sky ; 

The  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  she  bore  ; 

And  hither  and  thither  she  came  and  went, 

While  the  loom  stood  still  as  it  stood  before. 

“ Ah  life  is  too  busy  at  noon,  ” she  said  ; 

“ My  web  must  wait  till  the  eventide. 

Till  the  common  work  of  the  day  is  done. 

And  my  heart  grows  calm  in  the  silence  wide ! ’ 
So,  one  by  one,  the  hours  passed  on, 

Till  the  creeping  shadows  had  longer  grown  ; 
Till  the  house  was  still,  and  the  breezes  slept. 

And  the  singing  birds  to  their  nests  had  flown. 

“ And  now  I will  weave  my  web,  ” she  said 
As  she  turned,  to  her  loom  ere  set  of  sun. 

And  laid  her  hair’d  on  the  shining  threads 
To  set  them  in  order,  one  by  one. 

But  hand  was  tired,  and  heart  was  weak  ; 

“ I am  not  as  strong  as  I was,  ” sighed  she, 

“And  the  pattern  is  blurred,  and  the  colors  rare 
Are  not  so  bright,  or  so  fair  to  see  ! 

“ I must  wait,  I think,  till  another  morn ; 

I must  go  to  my  rest  with  my  work  undone. 

It  is  growing  too  dark  to  weave !”  she  cried, 

As  lower  and  lower  sank  the  sun. 

She  dropped  the  shuttle  ; the  loom  stood  still  ; 

The  weaver  slept  in  the  twilight  gray. 

Dear  heart ! Will  she  weave  her  beautiful  web 
In  the  golden  light  of  a longer  day  ? 

— Julia  C.  Dorr. 


Stout  Men  of  Q-enius. 

Ought  a man  of  genius  to  be  fat  or  lean  ? The  latter,  if 
the  proverbs  are  to  be  credited,  which  assert  that  the  blade 
uses  the  scabbard,  and  that  the  mind  breaks  the  body.  A 
philosopher  remarks- that  men  of  genius  had  a yellowish  and 
parchment  look  formerly,  because  they,  being  underpaid, 
were  consequently  underfed.  That  type  has  disappeared  as 
effectually  as  the  race  of  King  Charles’  dogs  or  the  dodo.  No 
“ litterateur  ” of  the  nineteenth  century  wears  shoes  without 
soles  ; none  resemble  Scudery,  who  flavored  his  crust  with  a 
morsel  of  bacon  prigged  from  a mousetrap.  Balzac  was  so 
stout  that  it  was  a day’s  exercise  to  walk  round  him  ; the  Riot 
Act  could  not  disperse  him,  and  he  was  encircled  with  ban- 
dages, as  if  a hogshead.  Rossini  was  a veritable  Jumbo, 
since  six  years  he  never  saw  his  knees ; ordinarily  he  was 
called  by  the  small  boys  hippopotamus  in  pantaloons.  Jules 
Janin,  the  prince  of  critics,  broke  every  sofa  he  sat  upon  ; his 
chin  and  his  cheeks  protruded  beyond  his  beard  and  hls 
whiskers.  Lablanche  was  charged  three  fares  wherever  he 
travelled,  and  it  was  in  a horse-box,  elegantly  fitted  up  with 
all  the  comforts  of  a home,  plus  an  opening  outside,  that  he 
voyaged  before  his  death  ; when  he  appeared  on  the  stage  the 
wags  swore  the  latter  had  to  be  specially  propped  up,  just  as 
is  the  case  when  elephants  don  the  sock  and  buskin.  Dumas 
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pere  never  was  stouter  than  a drum-major ; 8ainte-Beuve  re- 
garded his  grinning  Falstaffian  stomach  as  his  greatest  misery 
in  life.  Eugene  Sue,  like  Byron,  dreaded  getting  fat,  and 
indulged  also  in  vinegar  and  lemons,  as  the  pre-Bautam  cure. 
Modern  men  of  genius  are  great  trencher  men  ; Hugo  mixes 
lish,  flesh,  vegetables,  sweets,  etc  , upon  his  plate,  and  devotes 
an  hour  to  excavating  his  tunnel  through  the  ‘‘  olla  podrida 
Dumas  ate  three  rumpsteaks,  but  then  he  said  that  was 
from  foresight,  as  he  could  never  count  upon  the  next  day  for 
a meal ; Rossini  devoured  as  much  macaroni  as  would  give 
indigestion  to  ten  lazzarones  ; he  preferred  the  rattle  of  a 
“ batterie  de  cuisine  ” to  the  finest  orchestra.  The  lean  men 
of  genius  do  not  count  such  as  Lamartine,  De  Musset,  etc., 
their  bones  pierced  their  skin,  and  did  not  at  all  flatter  the 
French  goddess  Glory.  Besides,  such  celebrities  belong  to 
tile  schools  of  “ Sorrows  of  Werther,”  and  the  “ Nouvelle 
Holoise.”  They  thought  too  much  and  never  laughed. — Paria 
Correspondent  of  Belgian  News. 


The  Fall. 

Here  is  a boy’s  composition  on  fall : This  is  fall,  because 
it  falls  on  this  season  of  the  year.  Leaves  fall,  too,  as  well 
as  thermometers  and  the  price  of  straw  hats.  Old  topers, 
who  sign  the  pledge  in  summer,  are  liable  to  fall  when  fall 
cider-making  opens,  for  straws  show  which  way  the  cider  goes. 
Husking  corn  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  fall,  but  pleasure  isn’t 
good  for  boys,  I don’t  think.  Old  men  want  a little  fun ; 
let  them  husk.  A husky  old  man  can  go  through  a good 
deal  of  corn  sometimes.  Digging  taters  is  another  of  our 
fall  amusements.  The  way  I like  to  dig  taters  is  to  wait 
until  they  are  baked  nicely,  and  then  dig  them  out  of  their 
skins.  Most  winter  schools  open  in  the  fall.  The  best 
winter  school  I went  to  didn’t  open  until  spring,  and  the  first 
day  it  opened  the  teacher  took  sick,  and  the  school  house  was 
locked  up  for  the  season.  Once  in  a while  we  have  a very 
severe  fall,  but  nothing  like  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Summer  is  misnamed.  It  should  be  called 
pride,  for  doesn't  pride  go  before  a fall  ? 


Men  At  Cliurch  Fairs. 

The  lords  of  creation  make  the  appropriations  and  run 
the  church.  But  wait  till  the  interest  day  comes,  or  the  old 
church  needs  a new  roof,  or  the  steeple  blows  down,  or  the 
furnace-flues  nead  treatment,  and  see  how  they  come  purring 
around  the  ladies,  gently  hinting,  “ Hadn’t  we  better  have  a 
fair  ?”  And  how  they  promise  ! They  would  put  to  shame 
an  insurance-agent.  0,  yes  they  will  attend  to  every-thing ; 
tix  up  the  tables,  twine  the  decorations,  get  the  tickets  printed. 
But,  come  to  the  pinch,  the  lazy  fellows  can’t  be  coaxed  to 
even  bring  sawdust  to  stuff  a pin-cushion.  Men  attend  to 
fairs!  Pshaw!  Why,  they  won't  come  to  a sewing-circle, 
unless  it  is  to  eat  up  the  refreshments.  They  turn  up  their 
noses  if  you  ask  them  to  do  so  simple  a thing  as  to  take  a 
day  from  business  to  matph  a shade  of  worsted,  when  they 
know  that  the  sofa-pillow  for  the  fancy-table  is  unfinished  ; 
and  so  far  as  tending  tables  is  concerned,  they  are  always 
nibbling  the  high-priced  caramels,  giving  over-weight  to  the 
young  ladies,  don’t  know  a pillow  sham  from  a slipper-case, 
atid  are  not  competent  to  superintend  a grab-bag. — Chapin 

Home  Aduocate . 

A Good  Sermon. 

“ That  was  a good  sermon,  was  it  not  that  we  heard  last 
Sunday.” 

“ True,  for  you,  3'er  honor  an  illigant  one  ! It  done  me  a 
power  of  good,  intirely.” 

“ I’m  glad  of  that.  Can  you  tell  me  what  particularly 
struck  you  ? What  was  it  about  ?” 

“ Sorra  a bit  of  me  knows  what  it  was  about  at  all.” 

“ And  yet  you  say  it  did  you  a power  of  good.” 

“ So  it  did,  sir  ; I’ll  stick  to  that.” 

“ I don’t  see  how.” 

“ Well,  now  yer  honor,  look  here.  There  is  my  shirt  that 
the  wife  is  often  washing ; and  clean  and  white  it  is,  by  reason 
of  all  the  water  and  soap,  and  starch  that  is  gone  through  it. 
But  not  a drop  of  ’em  all — water  or  soap,  or  starch,  or  blue, 
has  stayed  in,  d'ye  see  ? And  that’s  just  the  same  with  me 
and  that  sermon.  It’s  run  through  me,  yer  honor,  an’  it’s 
dried  out  of  me ; but  all  the  same,  just  like  my  Sunday  shirt, 
I’m  the  better  and  the  cleaner  after  it.  ^ 


Love- 

BY  EDGAR  .M.  CHIP.MAX. 

The  heart  condemned  to  sigh  in  vain 
For  human  love  and  sympathy. 

Has  reached  the  depths  of  mortal  pain. 

And  drained  the  cup  of  misery. 

No  life  can  be  more  desolate. 

Or  woesome,  wretched,  or  forlorn; 

No  other  has  such  bitter  cause 

To  curse  the  day  when  it  was  born. 

The  heart  will  fly  for  sympathy 
E’  en  to  the  meanest  loving  thing; 

And  happier  far,  the  slave  beloved. 

Than  is  the  loathed  and  hated  king  ! 

We  strive  to  win  each  other’s  love  ; 

The  heart  craves  love,  as  flowers  the  dew  ; 

When  dew  drops  fail,  the  flower  dies  ; 

If  love  prove  false,  hearts  wither  too  ! 

Love  draws  the  monarch  from  his  throne. 
And  lifts  the  peasant  to  his  place  ; 

Has  conquered  worlds,  and  lost  them,  too 
And  blessed  and  cursed  the  human  race. 

It  wins  the  scholar  from  his  book, 
the  miser  from  his  hoarded  gold  ; 

Is  never  forced,  but  comes  unsought ; 

Is  always  given — never  sold. 

Our  lives  were  aimless,  useless,  void. 

Were  there  no  love  to  lure  us  on  ; 

Like  shipwrecked  mariners,  we  leave 
A heaven  of  stars,  to  follow  one  ! 

It  is  by  words,  and  looks,  and  smiles 
Love  prompted,  and  so  freely  given. 

Our  world  is  made  most  beautiful. 

The  bright  epitome  of  Heaven ! 


A Queer  Story. 

Charles  Fox  told  us  o^an  American  friend  who  once  felt 
a concern  to  get  somewhere,  he  did  not  know  where.  He 
ordered  his  gig,  his  servant  asking  where  he  was  to  drive. 
“ Up  and  down  the  road,”  said  the  master.  At  last  they  met 
a funeral.  “Follow  this  funeral,”  said  the  master.  They 
followed  in  the  procession  until  they  came  to  the  churchyard. 
While  the  service  was  being  performed  the  friend  sat  in  the 
gig  ; at  its  conclusion  he  walked  to  the  grave,  and  exclaimed 
solemnly : “ The  person  now  buried  is  innocent  of  the  crime, 
laid  to  her  charge,”  and  then  returned  to  his  gig.  An  elderly- 
gentleman  in  deep  mourning  came  up  to  him  in  great  agita- 
tion and  said  : “Sir,  what  you  have  said  surprises  me  very 
much.”  “ I can’t  help  it ; I can’t  help  it.”  replied  the  other; 
“ I only  said  what  I was  obliged  to  say.”  “ Well,”  said  the 
mourner,  “ the  person  just  buried  is  my  wife,  who  for  some 
years  had  lain  under  the  suspicion  of  infidelity  to  me.  No 
one  else  knew  of  it,  and  on  her  death-bed  she  again  protested 
her  innocence,  and  said  that  if  I would  believe  her  then,  a 
witness  to  it  would  be  raised  up  even  at  her  grave-side.” 
— Memories  of  Old  Friends — Caroline  Fox. 


A Sensible  Lawyer. — Some  time  ago  a man  went  into  a 
Baltimore  lawyer’s  office  in  a state  of  great  excitement  and 
asked  him  to  commence  proceedings  for  a divorce.  Mr. 
Dobbin  heard  him  through,  and  then  said,  “ I think  I have 
something  that  will  exactly  suit  your  case ; sit  still  and  I will 
read  it  to  you.”  The  man  remained  seated,  all  ears,  suppos- 
ing he  was  to  listen  to  Blackstone  or  Kent,  when  Mr.  Dobbin 
began  to  read  “ Betsey  and  I are  Out.”  By  the  time  he  had 
ended  the  man's  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  “ I believe  I will  go- 
home,”  he  said.  And  he  and  his  wife  have  lived  happily 
ever  since. 


The  fact  comes  out  in  an  investigation  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Pennsylvania  that  the  ways  of  the  stu- 
dents are  wonderfully  free  and  easy.  Witnesses  swear  that 
boys  of  ten  and  twelve  drink  and  smoke  ; that  “ some  little 
fellows  had  pipes  in  their  mouths  alt  day  long,  and  would 
frequently  swagger  into  the  class  room  in  a state  of  intoxica- 
tion ;”  that  the  fumes  of  rum  and  tobacco  were  strong  in 
the  hall,  and  that  one  lad  had  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens. 
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CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


Printers’  Errors. 


To  be  youn^'  is  to  be  one  of  the  immortals.— Hazlitt. 


In  reading  the  daily  newspapers  one  sometimes  meets 
with  most  ludicrous  errors,  which  are  clearly  the  fault  of  the 
printer  rather  than  the  author.  The  small  papers  published 
at  some  of  our  offices  often  contain  very  many  such  mis- 
takes in  a single  number.  But  even  our  first-class  periodicals 
are  sometimes  in  fault. 

At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War  it  was  one  day  announced 
by  a leading  paper  that  in  a recent  attack  the  enemy  had 
been  ‘repulsed  with  gvea,t  lauffhter.’  Obviously,  it  should  have 
stood  ‘ great  slaughter.'  The  omission  of  a single  letter 
makes  a great  difference.  This  was  very  clear  when  another 
paper  announced  that  a certain  officer  had  been  found  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle  with  a long  word  in  his  mouth.  The 
‘ word’  must  have  been  a ‘sword.’  A pick-pocket,  who  had 
robbed  a lady  in  an  omnibus,  was  stated  by  the  constable 
who  captured  him  to  have  had  ( according  to  one  newspaper) 
‘ a small  ox  in  his  waistcoat  pocket.’  But  it  must  surely  have 
been  a ‘ box.’  A sportsman  was  said  to  have  shot  fifty 
peasants  in  a certain  wood,  when  he  had  only  been  bagging 
pheasants.  The  agony  of  writers  must  sometimes  be  great 
on  seeing  the  printer's  handiwork.  To  find  ‘ freshly-blown 
roses  ’ converted  into  ‘ fleshy-brown  noses,’  and  that  ‘ in  some 
parts  of  France  the  people  collect  and  eat  snails’  reads 
‘ collect  and  eat  nails,'  must  be  very  trying.  But  such  things 
do  happen. — A.  R.  R. 


Paper  Plates. 

The  latest  application  of  paper  is  said  to  be  the  adoption 
of  plates  by  some  of  the  great  restaurants,  and  cafes  in  Berlin. 
The  innovation  was  first  introduced  during  the  summer  of 
last  year  by  the  enterprising  landlord  of  a much-frequented 
open-air  restaurant.  Every  customer  who  ordered  bread  and 
butter,  rolls,  cakes,  buns,  or  similar  articles,  had  them  served  to 
him  upon  a little  paper  plate,  made  of  light  papier-mache, 
adorned  with  a pretty  border  in  relief,  and  having  at  the  first 
glance  a great  similarity  to  porcelain.  Guests,  waiters,  and 
host  were  pleased  with  the  novelty;  it  saved  the  waiters  many  a 
deduction  from  their  wages  on  account  of  breakages,  which 
the  deftest  and  cleverest  can  scarcely  avoid  when  he  bandies 
hundreds  of  pieces  of  crockery  during  a single  afternoon  and 
evening.  The  paper  plates  were  so  cheap  that  the  landlord 
did  not  care  to  assert  his  ownership  over  them,  and  his  cus- 
tomers were  allowed  to  carry  them  away,  like  the  pretty  ser- 
viettes of  thin  paper  used  in  so  many  restaurants  in  Holland. 


Writing  -with  Lemon-juice. 

Father  John  Gerard,  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  who  was  con- 
fined and  cruelly  tortured  in  the  Tower  of  London  at  the  end, 
of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  was  in  the  habit  of  writing  letters 
in  orange  or  lemon  juice  to  his  friends.  The  manner  in  which 
he  thus  baffled  the  vigilance  of  his  jailers  is  described  in  detail 
in  his  highly  interesting  autobiography,  pubiished  a few  years 
ago  by  the  Rev.  Father  John  Morris.  Father  Gerard  says  : 

“Now  lemon-juice  has  this  property,  that  what  is  written 
in  it  can  be  read  in  water  quite  as  well  as  by  fire,  and  when 
the  paper  is  dried  the  writing  disappears  again  till  it  is  stooped 
afresh,  or  again  held  to  the  fire.  But  anything  written  with 
orange-juice  is  at  once  washed  out  by  water  and  cannot  be 
read  at  all  in  that  way  ; and  if  held  to  the  fire,  though  the 
characters  are  thus  made  to  appear,  they  will  not  disappear ; 
so  that  a letter  of  this  sort,  once  read,  can  never  be  delivered 
to  any  one  as  if  it  had  not  been  read.  The  party  will  see  at 
once  that  it  has  been  read,  and  will  certainly  refuse  and  dis- 
own it  if  should  contain  anything  dangerous.” 

One  result  of  Father  Gerard's  orange-juice  correspondence 
was  that,  with  the  aid  of  zealous  friends  outside,  he  eftected 
his  escape  from  the  Tower  in  1597.  The  last  ten  years  of  his 
life  were  spent  in  the  English  College  at  Rome,  where  he 
closed  a long,  arfuous,  and  meritorious  career  on  July  27, 
1630,  aged  seventy-three. — The  Budget. 


A company  can  be  amused  by  the  balancing  of  an  egg  on 
it.s  end.  ’To  do  this  simply  break  the  yolk  by  shaking  the 
egg,  and  a steady  hand  is  required. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

More  interest  than  ever  has  been  shown  this  month  by 
our  young  friends,  and  the  competition  was  close  indeed. 
Several  have  answered  all  the  puzzles  correctly,  but  some 
have  been  somewhat  careless  about  the  form  and  general 
appearance  of  their  letters,  which,  together  with  correct 
spelling,  was  all  that  we  could  award  the  prize  for.  Hartley 
J.  Doane,  Thornton,  has  been  successful  and  deserves  credit 
for  excellence  in  literary  style. 

A prize  of  a beautifully  bound  story  book,  full  of  interest, 
will  be  given  for  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  month’s 
puzzles,  and  a similar  prize  will  be  given  to  every  boy  and 
girl  who  sends  us  three  new  subscribers  with  $1.50. 

All  letters  must  be  in  before  the  8th  of  August. 

Correct  answers  have  been  received  from 
Laura  Trethevvay,  Stratford.  Richard  L.  Eedy,  London. 


C.  M.  Stewart,  St.  Catharines. 
Mary  Sheppard,  Berlin. 

John  E.  Gow,  Windsor. 
Maggie  Hewitt,  Kippen. 
James  A Wilson,  Walkerton. 
Bertha  Miller,  Windsor. 

S.  Morton,  Kars. 


Constance  H.  Stiff,  Hamilton. 
W.  Cunningham,  London  East. 
H.  L.  Johnson,  Toronto. 

“ Bertie,”  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
Henry  Edmunds,  Montreal. 
George  H.,  Toronto 
W.  Wilson,  Ottawa. 


Charles  Walton,  Hamilton, 
and  another  correspondent,  who  forgot  either  to  date  his 
letter  or  sign  his  name. 

JULY  PUZZLES. 

1. 

Dkcapitatiovs. 

I 

Whole  I mean  to  begin ; behead  me  I mean  acid  ; behead' 
again  and  I show  men’s  designs. 

II 

I am  to  be  found  in  the  dairy  ; behead  me  and  I am  a 
parcel  of  paper  ; transpose  and  I am  an  animal  ; behead  now 
and  I am  part  of  the  verb  to  be. 


M 

E 

3. 

EASY  SQUARE  WORDS. 

I 

To  strike. 

Wrath. 

A number. 

II 

A quarrel. 

A product  of  mines. 

Not  dry. 

4 

Two  drovers,  A and  B,  were  going  to  market  with  sheep. 
A said  to  B , give  me  one  of  your  sheep  and  I will  have  three 
times  as  many  as  you  have.  But  B says  no  ; you  give  me  one 
and  we  will  be  even.  How  many  had  each  ? R.  L Eedy. 

ANSWERS  TO  JUNE  PUZZLES 


Square  Word  : — 

D 

0 

M 

E 

0 

M 

E 

N 

M 

E 

N 

H 

E 

N 

D 

S 

Riddle  : — Jonah. 

Enigma : — Condense. 

Ea.sy  square  Words  : 

— 

1 

L 

0 

G 

0 

R 

E 

G 

E 

T 

11 

.M 

A 

N 

A 

L 

E 

N E T 
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THR  FAMILY  OIECLB. 


Always  Learning. 

Waste  not  your  precious  hours  in  play — 
Nought  can  recall  life’s  morning; 

The  seeds  now  sown  will  cheer  your  way  ; 
‘The  Wise  ’ are  always  learning. 

Nor  think,  when  all  school  days  are  o’er, 
Tou've  bid  adieu  to  learning  ; 

Life’s  deepest  lessons  are  in  store  ; 

‘The  Meek’  are  always  learning. 

When,  strong  in  hope,  you  first  launch  forth, 
A name  intent  on  earning. 

Scorn  not  the  voice  of  age  and  worth  ; 

‘ The  Great  ’ are  always  learning. 

When,  right  and  wrong  within  you  strive. 
And  passions  fierce  are  burning 
Oh,  then  you’ll  know  how,  while  they  live, 
‘The  Good’  are  always  learning. 


A Grateful  Cat. 

I was  once  on  a visit  to  a friend  in  the  country,  who  had 
a favorite  cat  and  dog,  which  lived  together  on  the  best 
possible  terms,  eating  from  the  same  plate,  and  sleeping  on 
the  same  rug.  Puss  had  a young  family,  and  Fincher  was  in 
the  habit  of  making  a daily  visit  to  the  kittens,  whose  nursery 
was  at  the  top  of  the  house.  One  morning  there  was  a tre- 
mendous storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  Fincher  was  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  puss  was  attending  to  her  family  in 
the  garret.  Fincher  seemed  annoyed  by  the  vivid  flashes  of 
lightning  ; and,  just  as  he  had  crept  nearer  to  my  feet,  some 
one  entered  the  room,  followed  by  puss,  who  walked  in  with 
a disturbed  air,  and  mewing  with  all  her  might.  She  came 
to  Fincher,  rubbed  her  face  against  his  cheek,  touched  him 
gently  with  her  paw,  walked  to  the  door,  stopped,  looked 
back,  and  mewed — all  of  which  said,  as  plainly  as  words 
could  have  done,  ‘ Come  with  me,  Fincher ;’  but  the  dog  was 
too  much  alarmed  himself  to  give  any  consolation  to  her,  and 
took  no  notice  of  the  invitation 

The  cat  then  returned,  and  renewed  her  application  with 
increased  energy  ; but  the  dog  was  immovable,  though  it  was 
evident  that  he  understood  her  meaning,  for  he  turned  away 
his  head  with  a half- conscious  look,  and  crept  closer  to  me,  and 
puss  soon  left  the  room.  Not  long  after  this  the  mewing 
became  so  piteous  that  I could  no  longer  resist  going  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  I met  the  cat  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
close  by  the  door  of  my  chamber.  She  ran  , to  me,  rubbed 
herself  against  me,  and  then  went  into  the  room,  and  crept 
under  the  wardrobe.  I then  heard  two  voices,  and  discovered 
that  she  had  brought  down  one  of  her  kittens,  and  lodged  it 
there  for  safety ; but  her  fears  and  cares  being  so  divided 
between  the  kitten  above  and  this  little  one  below,  I suppose 
she  wanted  Fincher  to  watch  by  this  one  while  she  went  for 
the  other,  for,  having  confided  it  to  my  protection,  she 
hastened  upstairs.  Not,  however,  wishing  to  have  chai'ge  of 
the  young  family,  I followed  her  up,  taking  the  kitten  with 
me,  placed  it  beside  her,  and  moved  the  little  bed  farther 
from  the  window,  through  which  the  lightning  flashed  so 
vividly  as  to  alarm  poor  puss  for  the  safety  of  her  progeny. 
I then  remained  in  the  garret  till  the  storm  had  passed  away. 

On  the  following  morning,  much  to  my  surprise,  I found 
puss  waiting  for  me  at  the  door  of  my  apartment.  She 
accompanied  me  down  to  breakfast,  sat  by  me,  and  caressed 
me  in  every  possible  way.  She  had  always  been  in  the  habit 
of  going  down  to  breakfast  with  the  lady  of  the  house  ; but 
on  this  morning  she  had  resisted  all  her  coaxing  to  leave  my 
door,  and  would  not  move  a step  till  I had  made  my  appear- 
ance. She  had  never  done  this  before,  and  never  did  it  again. 
She  had  shown  her  gratitude  to  me  for  the  care  of  her  little 
ones,  and  her  duty  was  done. 


About  Savin/sr. 

Children  who  have  a little  money  ought  to  practise  saving 
something.  Many  boys  of  to-day  hardly  know  a higher  use 
for  any  money  that  comes  into  their  hands  than  spending  it 
for  some  foolish  thing  as  quickly  as  possible.  To  such,  a 
lesson  of  self-denial  and  economy  is  important.  As  go  the 


boy’s  pennies  and  dimes,  so,  very  likely,  will  go  the  man’s 
dollars  and  hundreds,  by  and  by.  Without  having  the  spirit 
of  a miser,  the  person  accustomed  to  save  has  more  pleasure 
in  laying  up  than  the  spendthrift  ever  knows. 

The  way  to  keep  money  is  to  earn  it  fairly  and  honestly. 
Money  so  obtained  is  pretty  certain  to  abide  with  its  possessor. 
But  money  that  is  inherited,  or  that  in  any  way  comes  in 
without  a fair  and  just  equivalent,  is  almost  certain  to  go  as 
it  came.  The  young  man  who  begins  by  saving  a few  dollars 
a month,  and  thriftily  increases  his  store — every  coin  being  a 

representive  of  solid  work,  honestly  and  manfully  done 

stands  a better  chance  to  spend  the  last  days  of  his  life  in 
affluence  than  he  who,  in  his  haste  to  become  rich,  obtains 
money  by  dashing  speculations  by  the  devious  means  whicli 
abound  in  the  foggy  regions  which  lie  between  fair  dealing 
and  fraud.  Let  the  young  make  a note  of  this. 


Bruno. 

He  was  only  a little  lad, 

Barefoot  and  brown. 

With  large  eyes  wistful  and  sad. 

And  dark  hair  waving  down. 

Over  the  vine-clad  hills. 

From  the  golden  Tuscan  land. 

By  olive  groves,  and  by  singing  rills, 

With  a lute  in  his  little  hand. 

He  sang  ; but  his  heart  was  sad 
At  the  heedless,  hurrying  town ; 

He  was  only  a little  lad, 

Barefoot  and  brown ! 

There  were  tears  in  his  little  voice. 

He  sang  and  played. 

No  mother  had  ever  heard 
The  sad  sweet  songs  he  made. 

But  only  in  dreams  to  him. 

On  the  vine-clad  hills,  she  sing, 

And  ever  sweetest  when  day  grew  dim. 

And  the  bells  at  vespers  ran:r. 

None  knew  the  dreams  he  ha  1, 

In  the  friendless,  pitiless  town  ; 

He  was  only  a little  lad. 

Barefoot  and  brown  ! , 

F.  E.  Weatherly. 


The  Secret  of  Genius. 

“ They  talk,”  said  Tom  Marshall,  of  Fennsylvania,  the 
brilliant  lawyer  and  orator,  “ of  ray  astonishing  bursts  of 
eloquence,  and  doubtless  imagine  it  is  my  genius  bubbling 
over.  It  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  I’ll  tell  you  how  I do  it. 
I select  a subject  and  study  it  from  the  ground  up.  When  I 
master  it  fully  I write  a speech  on  it.  Then  I take  a walk 
and  come  back  and  revise  and  correct.  In  a few  days  I sub- 
ject it  to  another  pruning  and  then  recopy  it.  Next  I add 
the  finishing  touches,  round  it  off  with  graceful  periods,  and 
commit  it  to  memory.  Then  I speak  it  in  the  field,  on  my 
father’s  lawn  and  before  my  mirror,  until  gesture  and  delivery 
are  perfect.  It  sometimes  takes  me  six  weeks  or  two  months 
to  get  up  a speech.  When  I have  one  pren.ared  I come  to 
town.  I generally  select  my  own  subject.  I speak  my  piece. 
It  astonishes  the  people,  as  I intend  it  shall,  and  they  go 
away  marvelling  at  my  power  of  oratory.  They  call  it 
genius,  but  it  is  the  hardest  kind  of  work.  ” 


The  finer  the  nature,  the  more  flaws  will  it  show  through 
the  clearness  of  it.  The  best  things  are  seldomest  seen  in 
their  best  form.  The  wild  grass  grows  well  and  strongly 
one  year  with  another ; but  the  wheat  is,  by  reason  of  fits 
greater  nobleness,  liable  to  a bitter  blight. — Ruskin. 


The  actions  of  the  boy  or  girl  show  what  the  actions  of 
the  man  or  woman  will  be  and  no  matter  what  age  a person 
is  they  should  try  to  improve  on  their  habits  and  by  continu- 
ally weeding  out  bad  traits  they  may  look  forward  to  a time 
when  their  lives  will  be  a clear  field  for  the  enjoyment  of 
such  luxuries  of  manhood  or  womanhood  as  only  pure,  moral 
development  can  cause  them  to  appreciate. 
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\_WriUen  for  the  Family  Circle.'] 

An  August  Evening. 

BY  ROBBRT  ELLIOTT. 


An  August  even  fills  the  glade 
With  faintest  earnest  of  the  night, 

The  river  rolls  in  filmy  shade, 

The  hills  are  crowned  with  rosy  light ; 

Far  down  the  South  in  rich  array 
Tall  cliffs  of  clouds  by  sunlight  kist, 

Return  as  thanks  to  dying  day 
A gift  of  gold  and  amethyst. 

Along  the  slope  the  yellow  wheat 
Bends  low  before  the  forest  breeze, 

The  rapids  gurgle  low  and  sweet, 

The  shadows  deepen  round  the  trees, 

A night-hawk  swoops  adown  the  strath. 
While  ’neath  the  scented  cedars  cool. 

The  cows,  sweet-breath’d,  pass  down  the  path 
That  leads  them  to  the  drinking  pool. 

The  harvest  moon  now  rises  o’er 
The  bushes  on  a far-off  brae, 

A crane  now  stalks  the  river  shore. 

The  light  fades  in  the  West  away. 

Fair  Hesper  glimmers  thro’  the  tops 
Of  willows  on  the  craggy  height. 

While  thro’  the  dews  of  even  drops 
The  mantle  soft,  of  summer  night. 


Waiting. 

Waiting  while  the  shadows  gather. 

And  the  sunlight  fades  away ; 

While  the  tender  gloaming  deepens. 

And  the  golden  turns  to  gray. 

Watching  while  the  starlight  quivers 
Brightly  in  the  heaven  above ; 

I am  waiting  for  her  coming. 

Waiting,  watching  for  my  love. 

Listening  for  the  well-known  footfall. 

And  the  voice  whose  loving  tone 

Sweetly  bids  me  cease  my  waiting. 

Watching,  listening  for  my  own. 

Lingering  still  among  the  shadows, 

As  they  deepen  on  the  beach. 

Hearts  exchange  in  sacred  stillness 
Thoughts  that  would  be  soiled  by  speech. 

Thus  in  perfect  love  and  trusting 
Wing^  moments  pass  away  ; 

Till  the  holy,  star-crowned  night  is 
^weet  to  us  as  golden  day. 

And  as  tenderly  the  gloaming. 

Gathers  on  the  brow  of  day, 

God  shall  keep  her,  God  shall  bless  her. 

When  Life’s  golden  turns  to  gray.  — J,  Reid. 


[ Written  for  The  Family  Circle.] 

Ths  Old  Library  at  Homs» 


BY  E.  T.  PATERSON. 


CHAPTER  II. 

^ MUST  go  to  Upfield ; but  how  ? That  was  the  question  I 
Klk  asked  myself  day  and  night,  and  cudgelled  my  brains  for  a 
FjI  practical  reply  ; but  in  vain.  Not  all  my  ingenuity  could 
devise  a means  of  obtaining  the  end  I had  in  view.  Moun- 
tains of  difficulties  beset  my  path.  The  doors  of  Upfield 
Manor  were  closed  against  me  and  mine  ; although  this — I 
must  confess — was  partly  our  own  fault ; for  shortly  after  Mrs. 
Edward  Godfrey  took  possession,  she  sent  a cordial  invitation 
to  Hetty  and  me,  which  was  at  once  curtly  refused  by  my 
father.  Indeed  not  one  of  us — perhaps  with  the  exception 
of  Herbert — would  have  deigned  to  accept  an  invitation  from 
the  usurpers.  Upon  the  whole,  we  were  rather  inclined  to 
regard  the  invitation  as  a direct  insult,  however  justly,  or 
unjustly  I am  not  prepared  to  say  ; though  Herbert  maintained 
that  we  had  no  right  to  resent  being  thrust  out  of  Upfield, 
as  Mrs.  Godfrey’s  claim  was  a perfectly  legal  one,  so  long  as 
that  second  mysterious  will — of  which  no  one  seemed  to  have 
heard  or  known  anything  save  papa  and  two  old  servants 
who  alleged  that  they  signed  it  as  witnesses — remained 
undiscovered.  After  papa’s  haughty  refusal  of  the  invitation 
no  communication  whatever  was  held  between  the  two 
families,  and  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  my  aunt  would, 
at  this  late  date,  renew  her  invitation  to  me.  But  even  were 
she  to  do  so,  I felt  how  almost  impossible  it  would  be  for  me 
to  accept  it.  Low  indeed  would  my  stubborn  pride  have  to 
fall  ere  I could  bring  myself  to  enter  the  manor  as  Mrs. 
Godfrey’s  guest  and  poor  relation.  Moreover  I knew  that 
should  I express  a wish  to  go,  there  would  be  consternation 
at  home,  and  I would  have  to  encounter  fierce  opposition 
from  every  member  of  my  family.  Yes,  even  Herbert  would 
oppose  my  going,  because  such  a proceeding  on  my  part 
would  necessarily  be  displeasing  to  papa. 

Meantime  month  followed  month ; summer  had  passed 
into  autumn  ; autumn  in  its  turn  had  given  place  to.  winter, 
and  when  the  month  of  February  came  I was  still  as  far 
from  the  accomplishment  of  my  scheme  as  ever.  But  time 
had  strengthened,  not  weakened  my  purpose ; and  now,  in- 
deed, the  idea  had  grown  into  my  very  life.  All  other  desires, 
aims  and  purposes  were  laid  aside,  and  the  grand  ambition  of 
my  life  was  to  find  my  grandfather  s will,  which  was  to  rein- 
state my  father  as  master  of  Upfield.  I do  not  know 
whether  my  ambition  was  a noble  one,  or  worthy  of  the 
place  it  held  in  my  heart.  I only  know  that  it  was  not  a 
selfish  one.  God  knows,  not  one  thought  of  self-interest 
prompted  my  actions,  nor  entered  into  my  dreams  of  re- 
acquired wealth.  It  was  all  for  others.  For  my  father,  toil- 
ing over  his  unaccustomed  task  in  a close,  musty  office — 
for  my  dearest  mother  fading  and  drooping  in  her  poverty- 
stricken  city  home— for  my  noble,  talented  Herbert  particularly 
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going  the  round  of  his  uncongenial  duties,  while  his  heart 
was  with  his  chosen  profession — for  my  young  brothers  and 
sisters  whose  lives  were  over-shadowed  by  the  curse  of 
poverty.  All  my  planning  and  scheming  was  for  these  dear 
ones ; I had  not  time  to  think  of  self;  I must  act  for  others 
and  besides,  dreams  of  self  aggrandizement  would  only  have 
blunted  my  perceptions  and  rendered  me  less  able  to  cope 
with  the  difficulties  in  my  way.  There  is  no  motive  so  cal- 
culated to  clog  the  mind  as  that  of  selfishness,  especially 
when  clear  thinking  snd  decided  action  are  requisite. 

That  winter  was  a hard  one  for  poor  people,  especially,  I 
think,  for  poor  gentle-folks  like  us.  Not  only  was  the  cold 
intense,  but  the  price  of  almost  every  article  in  common  use 
was  raised.  It  was  a season  of  general  depression  and  dis- 
tress all  over  the  country ; and  in  the  poorer  homes  of  Eng- 
land, and  in  the  hearts  of  her  bravest  men  and  women  there 
was  blank  despair, 

Looking  back  on  its  bitter  trials  and  struggles  with  pov- 
erty, I may  truthfully  say  that  it  was  the  hardest  period  of 
our  existence.  Our  fortunes  were  then  at  their  lowest  ebb. 
Mamma  was  ill  most  of  the  winter,  confined  to  her  bed  and 
obliged  to  have  medical  attendance.  And  many  a time. did 
we  deny  ourselves  necessaries  that  she  might  have  the  little 
luxuries  the  doctor  ordered  for  her.  We  suffered  cold  and 
sometimes  even  hunger ; but,  thank  God,  we  were  able  to 
keep  the  knowledge  of  it  from  mother.  We  discharged  our 
one  servant,  and  Hetty,  a big  girl  of  fifteen  remained  home 
from  school  to  assist  me  with  the  housework.  Ah,  dear! 
That  weary,  weary  winter  I how  long  it  seemed  to  us,  God 
only  knew,  but  it  came  to  an  end  at  last. 

March  was  nearly  ended  and  as  the  weather  grew  milder, 
mamma  seemed  to  feel  better,  and  papa  picked  up  his  spirits 
as  matters  began  to  look  a trifle  brighter. 

As  time  passed  on,  and  my  project  of  going  to  Upheld 
seemed  as  far  from  being  accomplished  as  ever,  1 grew  almost 
hopeless  of  ever  being  able  to  put  my  scheme  into  execution. 
At  last  however  fate  seemed  to  play  into  my  hands,  and  a 
way  was  opened  to  me  for  the  accomplishment  of  my  purpose. 

Perhaps  to  some,  it  may  seem  incredible  that  a mere 
dream  could  take  so  strong  a hold  upon  the  mind  of  any  per- 
son, endowed  with  a moderate  share  of  commonjsense ; and 
indeed  to  me  it  did  seem  marvellous  ; and  all  the  more  so 
that  I was  not  usually  supersitious  ; I tried  several  times  to 
reason  myself  out  of  the  romantic  notion  that  had  taken 
such  an  entire  possession  of  my  mind.  But  reason  as  I 
would  about  the  idea,  there  it  remained  ; and  gradually  a sup- 
erstitious feeling  took  its  place  in  my  mind,  to  the  effect 
that  Fate,  by  means  of  a dream,  was  leading  me  towards  the 
discovery  of  the  lost  will.  It  was  a presumptuous  thought, 
perhaps,  for  a mere  girl  to  indulge  in,  but  I never  thought  oi 
the  egotism  of  it.  I was  as  one  possessed  by  a great  and  sol- 
emn purpose ; I seemed  impelled  by  some  hidden  power,  to 
go  on  to  the  very  end  of  the  matter,  whether  I was  to  meet 
with  success  or  failure  at  last,  I knew  not ; but  I must  obey 
the  voice  of  fate  which  was  ever  urging  me  on. 

One  morning  after  breakfest,  as  I stood  alone  in  the 
dining  room,  I carlessly  took  up  the  morning  paper  and 
glanced  hastily  over  it ; I saw  nothing  in  it  particularly  in- 
teresting, and  was  laying  it  aside,  when,  happening  to  glance 
again'at  one  of  the  columns,  my  eye  caught  sight  of  two  names 
that  riveted  my  attention  at  once,  these  were — “ Mrs  Godfrey” 
and  “ Upfield.”  I snatched  up  the  paper  again  and  eagerly 
read  the  following  paragraph  : 

'RANTED— at  once,  a young  person  as  companion  to  a young  lady 
in  doliCfiitO  IVfnat.  aF  «.  o.VlAprfnl  rliQnnQifmn. 

plished  and  well-bred. 

Upton. 

I read  it  over  twice,  aud  though  my  heart  beat  vio- 
lently, I quietly  laid  down  the  paper  and  stood  thoughtfully 
silent  for  a few  minutes,  duringyWhich  time  a dozen  thoughts 
darted  through  my  brain  ; but  the  instant  resolve  I had  formed 
on  reading  the  advertisement,  remained  unshaken.  I would 
answer  the  advertisement  and  try  to  obtain  the  situation  as 
companion  to  my  cousin,  Helen  Godfrey ; for  knowing  her  to 
be  in  delicate  health,  I had  no  doubt  whatever  that  she  was 
the  young  lady  mentioned. 

<1  <A  young  person,  accomplished  ’ — no  ‘cheerful,  accom- 
plished and  well-bred,’  that  is  it,”  I repeated  to  myself  with 
a bitter  smile,  “ Well!  I am  cheerful  by  nature,  whatever  ad- 
verse circumstances  have  made  me;  cheerfulness  is  easily 


Must  be  of  a cheerful  disposition,  acconi- 
Apply  to  Mrs-  E.  Godfrey,  Upfield  Manor, 


feigned  at  any  rate;  ‘Accomplished?’  —Well,  I can  play' 
moderately  well ; and  sing  very  well  indeed— so  people  tell 
me  — considering  that  I have  never  had  any  instructions 
‘ Well-bred  ?’ — I flatter  myself  that  my  breeding  is  equal  to 
Helen  Godfrey’s.  So  I think  perhaps  I may  be  the  ‘ young 
person’  designed  by  fate  to  fill  the  felicitous  position  of  ‘com- 
panion’ to  Miss  Godfrey,  of  Upfield.  Ah  me ! What  a sharp 
pain,  like  a dagger  thrust,  was  that  that  struck  my  heart 
Was  it  a pang  of  jealousy  ? What  a little  time  it  seems  since 
I myself  was  Miss  Godfrey,  of  Upfield. 

From  the  breakfast-room  I went  straight  to  mamma’s 
bedroom  and  told  her  of  my  wish  to  take  a situation  as  gov- 
erness or  companion  ; and  then  I mentioned  Mrs  Godfrey’s 
advertisement  and  begged  her  to  give  her  consent  to  my 
going  to  Upfield  and  to  try  and  persuade  Papa  to  view  theii 
idea  in  a favorable  light  also.  ■ i 

“ Go  to  Upfield  as  companion  to  Helen  Godfrey ! Enis  I 
are  you  mad?”  cried  my  mother  aghast.  ; 

“No,  mamma,  not  mad,  only  wearied  with  this  hopeless' 
struggle  with  poverty.  There  are  so  many  of  us  to  keep  and  ! | 
so  little  to  keep  us  on ; I want  to  earn  some  money.”  i 

Here  1 blushed  and  hung  my  head  guiltily ; for  I could 
not  help  thinking  of  that  hidden  motive,  of  which  none  knew 
save  myself.  But  mother  evidently  mistook  the  cause  of  my 
confusion,  and  she  looked  at  me  with  a half  smile  on  her 
dear,  kind  lace. 

“My  darling,  I think  there  must  be  some  other  reason 
for  this  sudden  wish  of  yours  to  go  to  Upfields ; but  do  you 
not  think,  dearest,  that  Douglas  should  have  come — ?” 

I sprang  to  my  feet,  my  cheeks  blazing  with  anger.  “ Mam 
ma!”  I cried  passionately,  “do  you  think  it  is  to  see  Douglas 
to — to— run  after  Am  that  I want  to  go  to  Upfield,  how  could 
you  imagine  such  a thing  ? Douglas  had  no  part  in  my  plana 
at  all.  He — he  is  nothing  to  me.”  I choked  as  I said  this  and 
turned  away  to  the  window  that  mamma  might  not  see  the' 
tears  that  blinded  my  eyes,  at  the  mention  of  Douglas’  name,^ 
Nothing  to  me  ! Douglas  Rathburn  nothing  to  me  I 
Witness  Heaven ! he  is  all  the  world  to  me  and  I lied  when 
I said  he  was  nothing  ! 

Years  ago,  at  Upfields,  when  Douglas  was  but  a boy  of 
nineteen  and  I a girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  he  and  I had  been 
sweethearts.  When  he  was  away  at  college  all  the  brightness 
seemed  to  vanish  out  of  my  life,  and  all  the  beauty  from  the 
fair  country  scenes  about  my  home,  because  Douglas  was  not 
there  to  enjoy  them  with  me.  But  he  came  home  three  times 
a year  for  vacation  and  those  were  blissful  times  for  me ; for 
our  old  intercourse  was  always  taken  up  just  where  it  had 
been  broken  off  when  he  went  away.  We  were  always  together, 
Douglas  and  I ; and  the  elders  looked  on  and  smiled  at  our 
youthful  love,  but  never  interfered.  Douglas  was  the  son 
of  Dr.  Rathburn,  of  Upton,  and  the  old  man  who  was  much 
attached  to  my  father,  was  pleased  to  think  that  his  son 
would  some  day  marry  Miss  Godfrey  of  Upfield  the,  daughter 
of  his  old  friend.  There  was  no  engagement  between  Douglas 
and  me.  We  had  never  exchanged  a single  vow  in  reference 
to  our  future,  but  we  understood  each  other  and  I daresay 
the  tacit  understanding  was  more  delightful  than  an  open  en- 
gagement would  have  been.  At  length  the  time  came  for 
Douglas’  departure  for  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  to  study  for 
the  next  few  years.  I cannot  bear  to  dwell  much  on  that 
parting  ; it  nearly  broke  my  childish  heart  to  say  ‘good-bye 
to  Douglas. 

When  the  moment  of  parting  came,  we  were  alone  in  th^ 
garden,  and  I remember  he  put  his  arm  around  me  and  held 
me  close  to  him  for  a moment ; and  shall  I ever  forget  his 
words,  his  very  last  words  to  me  : 

“ I wonder  if  you  will  love  me  as  well  when  I come  back 
again  Enis  ?” 

“I  shall  love  you  always — always  Douglas,”  I answered, 

“ even  if  you  never  come  back  again  I shall  love  you  just 
the  same.” 

How  my  cheeks  burned  now,  with  shame  when  I recalled 
those  words  of  mine ; for  the  yeais  had  sped  by,  and  Douglas 
was  home  again ; but  my  laddie  had  never  come  back  to  me. 

He  had  been  home  a year  or  more  and  he  had  never  sought 
me  out  in  my  new  home.  Not  finding  me  at  Upfield  he  had 
been  well  contented  to  let  me  go.  Ah  well ! We  all  change ; 
and  perhaps  those  four  years  of  life  in  the  great  busy  world 
had  changed  him.  He  had  gone  away  a boy  ; he  returned  a 
man.  How  could  he  know  that  the  child  he  left  at  home,  had 
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lived  all  those  years  on  the  hope  of  seeing  him  again,  had 
counted  with  impatient  heart  the  weary  weeks  and  months 
as  they  rolled  themselves  into  years  ? How  was  he  to  know, 
that  a girl’s  heart  nearly  broke  when  the  joyful  news  came 
of  his  return  to  England,  and  the  weeks  and  months  passed 
into  a year  and  he  never  came  to  her  after  all  her  painful 
waiting  ? 

Mamma’s  mention  of  Douglas’  name  had  suddenly  touched 
the  broken  chord  in  my  heart  and  it  jangled  painfully. 

“ My  dearest  I am  so  sorry ; I did  not  mean  to  wound 
you,”  said  she  remorsefully. 

“ I know  that  mother  dear  ” I said  sitting  down  beside  her. 

“ But  to  go  to  Upheld,  of  all  places  Enis !’ 

“I  do  not  think  I mind  that  now  mamma!  and  I might 
not  get  so  good  a chance  again  you  know.  After  all  too,  my 
cousin  Helen  may  turn  out  a very  nice  girl,  and  as  for  Mrs. 
Godfrey — well — I can  hold  my  own  with  her,  supposing  she 
turns  out  disagreeable.”  I flushed  uncomfortably  in  making 
this  speech,  for  I knew  in  my  inmost  heart  that  it  would  be 
bitterly  humiliating  to  me  to  enter  Upheld  as  a dependent. 

“ What  shall  we  do  without  you  at  home  Enis  ? ” said  my 
mother,  when  I had  succeeded  in  gaining  her  consent  to  my 
plan. 

I gulped  down  a mighty  sob  and  answered : 

“ Hetty  must  take  my  place,  dear  mamma,  she  is  hfteen 
now  and  is  really  growing  quite  sedate  ; and  you  can  get  a 
small  servant  girl  to  do  the  heaviest  part  of  the  work  1 I will 
be  able  to  pay  her  wages  out  of  my  own  salary.” 

“ But  if  it  were  only  some  other  place  than  Upheld  ” re- 
iterated my  mother  plaintively. 

“ Herbert  would  say  you  were  very  uncharitable  mamma, 
dear,”  I said  with  a ghastly  attempt  at  playfulness. 

“ And  what  will  your  father  say  Enis?  ” 

Ah  ! what  indeed  ? I murmered  to  myself.  And  what  will 
the  others  say  if  it  is  decided  I should  go  ? All  the  rest  of 
the  day  I went  about  the  house,  with  the  uncomfoi-table  feel- 
ing of  one  who  is  conscious  of  having  done  a mean  and 
shabby  action. 

It  was  hnally — after  a stormy  interval — decided  that  I 
should  follow  the  bent  of  my  wayward  inclination  and  go  to 
Upheld.  The  letter  had  been  written  to  Mrs.  Godfrey  and  in 
due  time  her  answer  arrived,  intimating  that  my  services 
as  companion  to  Miss  Godfrey,  were  accepted. 

Was  I glad  or  sorry  that  it  was  so  decided  ? I scarcely 
knew,  for  my  mind  was  in  a whirl.  But  I remember  that  the 
night  before  my  departure  from  home,  I cried  myself  to  sleep 
very  sick  at  heart,  because  everyone  had  turned  against 
me  ; and  yet  it  was  all  for  them,  what  I was  going  to  do. 

Papa  was  coldly  displeased  and  made  his  displeasure  felt 
in  every  look  and  word  he  gave  me  ; mamma  was  grieved  at 
my  leaving  home  ; Herbert  condemned  me  for  going  against 
my  parents  wishes,  and  downright  Hetty  openly  declared  bfer 
contempt  for  my  want  of  spirit  in  consenting  to  go  to  our  old 
home  as  a hired  dependent  where  I had  once  been  the  young 
lady  of  the  house ; she  expressed  her  belief  that  the  reason  I 
gave  was  not  the  only  one  I had,  and  opined  that  it  was  sheer 
selfishness  on  my  part ; that  I only  wanted  to  exchange  the 
drudgery  and  narrow  life  of  our  city  home,  for  the  comparative 
ease  and  grandeur  of  Upheld.  Thus  the  last  week  of  my  life 
at  home  was  a most  unhappy  one  for  me,  and  if  I was  capable 
of  being  glad  at  anything,  perhaps  it  was  when  the  last  night 
arrived ; and  as  I have  said,  I cried  myself  to  sleep  and 
dreamed  again — for  the  third  time — that  strange,  weird 
dream  of  the  old  library  at  home,  and  my  ever  interrupted 
search  for  the  lost  will. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OW  do  you  do  Enis  ? Welcome  to  Upheld  ; do  you 
^ have  so  often  wondered  what  you  were  like, 
®ud  now  I find  you  are  altogether  different  from  what 
I pictured  you  in  my  mind.  Is  she  not  magnificent. 
Mamma,  so  tall  and  queenly ; what  a little  mite  I must 
appear  beside  you  cousin  Enis.” 

“ Enis  certainly  looks  more  like  a country  girl,  than  a 
young  lady  from  the  city,  from  her  robust  health,”  answered 
Mrs  Godfrey  languidly,  but  with  a faint  tinge  of  bitterness  in 
her  tone,  and  I caught  her  glance  wandering  from  me  to  her 
own  delicate,  petite  daughter,  who  looked  as  though  a gust  of 
wind  would  blow  her  away. 


“ You  know  Mrs  Godfrey,  I was  born  and  reared  in  the: 
country,”  I replied,  reddening  at  the  implied  rudeness  of  her 
words. 

“ Ah  I to  be  sure,”  said  she  indifferently.  “ Helen  will 
you  ring  for  the  servant  to  show  Enis  to  her  room  ? Dinner 
will  be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  you  had  better,  make  haste  and 
dress  ; I will  speak  to  you  to-morrow  morning  respecting  your 
duties  as  Miss  Godfrey’s  companion,”  she  added,  turning  to 
me,  and  then  waving  a dismissal  to  me,  as  the  servant  appear- 
ed at  the  door,  she  sank  languidly  back  in  her  chair  and  com- 
menced to  fan  herself. 

And  this  was  my  welcome  to  Upheld  ! I was  pale  with 
anger  as  I followed  the  servant  up  the  familiar  stair-case, 
along  the  broad  corridor  and  into  a room  at  the  side  of  the 
house,  which  had  once  been  Herbert’s  bed-room. 

“ Can  I do  anything  for  you  Miss  ?”  inquired  the  girl  re- 
spectfully. 

“ Nothing,  I thank  you,”  I answered,  and  she  withdrew 
closing  the  door  after  her. 

Controlling  myself  by  a mighty  effort,  I forced  back  the 
tears  that  were  ready  to  gush  maddeningly  forth. 

“ Oh  I why  had  I come  there  ? why  had  I come  there  to  be 
insulted  and  spoken  to  as  an  inferior  by  that  low- voiced,  pale- 
eyed woman  down  stairs  ?”  I rocked  myself  silently  to  and 
fro  with  my  hands  held  tightly  over  my  mouth  to  prevent 
the  sobs  that  were  prepared  to  bust  forth  at  a moment’s  notice. 

After  a while  I grew  calmer,  and  remembering  Mrs  God- 
frey’s warning  about  dinner,  I set  about  making  my  simple 
toilet.  But  all  the  while  my  thoughts  ran  indignantly  on 
“ that  woman  down  stairs,”  as  1 called  her.  What  a sly, 
treacherous  face  she  had ; with  her,  almost  colorless  eyes,  her 
thin,  cruel  lips,  and  her  pale  flaxen  hair  ; what  a soft 
insinuating  voice,  and  what  noiseless,  cat-like  movements. 
Ugh  I Already  I was  beginning  to  feel  afraid  of  her ; there  was 
something  tigerish  about  the  cruel  thin  lips,  and  the  fixed 
gaze  of  the  colorless  eyes  I Surely  I was  not  far  wrong  when 
I used  to  say,  that  I believed  Mrs  Godfrey  would  be  capable 
of  anything.  And  the  impertinence  of  her  calling  Helen, 
“ Miss  Godfrey  ” to  me  ; if  she  expects  me  to  call  her  that  she 
is  very  much  mistaken,  for  I shan’t  do  it ; / am  Miss  Godfrey. 
Here  I drew  myself  up  to  my  fullest  height,  and  stood  a mo- 
ment contemplating  my  own  image  in  the  large  mirror. 

“ Am  I what  Hellen  called  me  ? I mused,  “ magnificent  ” 
“ qneenly  ” am  I that  ? will  he,  will  Douglas  think  so  ? Or 
will  he  think  I have  grown  too  sombre  and  serious  ? I remem- 
ber he  used  to  like  to  see  merry  faces  around  him,  and  now, 
alas  I the  dark  pale  face  that  looks  out  from  the  mirror,  seems 
to  have  forgotten  how  to  be  merry. 

“ I wonder  if  I shall  like  Hellen  ?”  thought  I as  I hurriedly 
got  into  my  gown  ! I do  believe  I shall  I she  is  very  pretty  and 
unaffected ; and  she  called  me  cousin  Enis  I but  perhaps  it  would 
be  better  if  T hated  her  ; affection  for  her  might  prove  an 
obstacle  in  my  path  I make  a coward  of  me  in  fact.  With  this 
thought  uppermost  in  my  mind  I hastened  down  stairs  just  as 
the  dinner  bell  sounded.  Of  the  dinner  I shall  say  nothing 
except  that  it  seemed  to  me  to  last  an  unconscionably  long 
time  and  was  sufficiently  uncomfortable  to  drive  away  my 
appetite  and  make  me  long,  sickeningly  to  be  at  home  again. 
But  it  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  arose  with  her 
usual  noiselessness,  and  led  the  way  to  the  library,  whither 
Ellen  and  I followed.  I then  learned  that  it  was  there  they 
always  resorted  in  the  evening  ; using  it  in  fact  as  a general 
sitting  room  ; as  Hellen  explained  to  me,  “ on  account  of  its 
being  the  warmest  and  cosiest  room  in  winter  and  the  coolest 
in  summer,”  as  if  I did  not  know  that  of  old,  certainly  on  the 
evening  in  question  it  looked  inviting ; the  weather  was  unusu- 
ally warm  for  May,  and  both  windows  were  wide  open  ; and 
the  lace  curtains  swayed  softly  in  the  wind ; the  trees 
outside  rustled  gently,  and  a faint  odor  of  May  blossoms 
floated  in  from  the  garden. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dwell  on  the  trifling  events  of 
that  first  evening  in  my  old  home.  I felt  a strange  restraint 
stealing  over  me  in  Mrs.  Godfrey’s  presence ; the  uncanny 
gaze  of  her  peculiar  eyes  had  a painful  fascination  for  me,  and 
I shivered  and  lost  my  usual  self-possession  whenever  she 
came  near  me  or  addressed  me,  and  then,  everything  at  the 
manor  seemed  so  sadly  familiar  and  yet  so  utterly  strange 
that  involuntarily  the  tears  started  to  my  eyes  several  times, 
during  the  evening.  I remember  Helen  asked  me  in  her 
gentle,  coaxing  voice  to  play  for  her.  I arose  at  once  to 
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comply  with  her  request,  and  seated  myself  at  the  piano  ; it 
was  a beautiful  instrument,  but  it  held  no  old  memories  for 
me,  for  it  was  a new  one,  purchased  for  Helen.  I played 
nervously  at  first,  for  I knew  my  aunt  would  listen  critically  ; 
presently,  however,  I grew  more  self-possessed,  and  forgetting 
my  listeners  altogether,  I lost  myself,  heart  and  soul  in  the 
music , playing  on,  on,  one  piece  after  another  as  they  came 
crowding  into  my  mind,  gliding  at  last,  almost  unconsciously 
into  the  familiar  strains  of  “Home  sweet  Home.”  Then  I ceased 
playing  and  looked  round.  Mrs.  Godfrey  had  let  fall  her 
work  and  was  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  with  closed  eyes,  her 
hands  clasped  loosely  in  her  lap.  Helen  was  sitting  in  a 
wicker  chair  at  the  open  window,  with  her  hands  clasped  at 
the  back  of  her  head,  but  I could  not  see  her  face  for  it  was 
turned  from  me.  Mrs.  Godfrey  was  the  first  to  arouse  herself. 

“ You  play  well,”  she  remarked  coldly  ; “ you  have  been 
well  taught.” 

“ Oh ! Enis,  you  play  divinely,”  cried  Helen  in  her  im- 
pulsive way,  that  I grew  to  love  so  much  afterwards.  “ I 
shall  have  you  at  the  piano  half  the  time,  till  I am  afraid  you 
will  be  weary  of  it.” 

“ I do  not  think  I shall  ever  be  weary  of  music.” 

“ Ah  ! you  love  it  ? So  do  I ; only  I would  always  rather 
listen  to  others,  than  play  myself.  Do  you  sing  ?” 

“ Passably.” 

“ Will  you  sing  for  me  to-night,  or  are  you  tired  ?” 

“ I will  with  pleasure  ; I am  not  too  tired.” 

“ Then  sing  this ; will  you  ? It  is  a great  favorite  of  mine.” 

She  selected  the  song  from  a pile  of  others  and  passed  it 
to  me. 

I glanced  at  it.  It  was  “ Douglas,  Douglas  Tender  and 
True.” 

I bent  my  head  silently  over  the  music.  How  shall  I 
describe  the  confiict  of  emotion  going  on  in  my  soul  at  that 
moment ; pride,  sorrow,  anger  were  battling  together.  Had 
1 dared  I would  have  refused  to  sing  that  song ; but  I was 
afraid  to  do  so  in  Mrs  Godfrey’s  presence.  How  often  in  past 
years  I had  sung  it  to  Douglas  Rathburn ! and  I seemed  to  see 
again  his  frank  blue  eyes  laughing  into  mine  as  he  leaned 
his  tall  figure  over  the  piano.  I had  never  sung  it  since 
then  ; and  now  Helen  asked  me  to  sing  it  to  her ! 

“ Enis  ! what  are  you  waiting  for  ?” 

I looked  up  quickly,  I had  forgotten  Helen,  Mrs  Godfrey, 
everything  present  for  a moment,  I had  been  back  to  the  old 
golden  days  of  long  ago. 

“ I beg  your  pardon  Helen,”  I said,  placing  the  music  up 
before  me,  not  that  I needed  it,  for  I knew  both  words  and 
notes  by  heart.  I steadied  my  voice  and  managed  to  get 
through  with  it  pretty  creditably  until  I got  to  the  last  line, 
then  my  voice  quivered,  broke  and  ended  in  a sob  that  would 
not  be  controlled  ; I felt  deeply  disgusted  with  my  weakness, 
and  very  much  frightened,  for  I knew  that  Mrs  Godfrey  was 
looking  at  me,  and  I felt,  rather  than  saw,  the  cold  snear  on 
her  lips. 

“ Oh  ! poor  Enis ! you  are  tired  I should  not  have  asked 
you  to  sing  to-night,”  said  Helen  pityingly. 

“ Perhaps  Enis  has  sentimental  memories  connected  with 
that  particular  song,”  said  my  aunt  with  slow  emphasis. 

( To  he  continued. ) 


Content. 

Contented  lie  the  noon-time  resting  herd. 

Content  are  dotards,  nodding  heads  of  snow. 
Content  are  prattling  babes,  too  young  to  know 
The  hopes  by  which  the  mother’s  heart  is  stirred. 

But  strong  men,  fired  with  zeal  unswerving,  gird 
Their  loins  with  patience,  and  to  battle  go ; 

Their  souls  with  yearning  filled,  little  they  know 
Of  lotus-fed  content.  The  upward-soaring  bird 

Sees  still  new  deeps  above,  and  longing  sends 
Her  song  aspiring  towards  those  loftier  skies 
She  may  not  reach ; and  heroes,  unto  ends 

Beyond  attaining,  strive  with  eager  eyes. 

In  godlike  eftort  that  as  far  transcends 
Poor  dull  content  as  heaven  an  earthly  prize  ! 

Arlo  Bates,  in  the  Boston  Courier. 


[ Written  for  The  Family  Circle.'] 

Wounded  Hearts. 

A TALE  OF  PASSION  AND  PAIN  FROM  REAL  LIFE. 


BY  JOE  LAWNBROOK. 


CHAPTER  XIII.  (^Continued.) 

Shis  information  struck  me  at  first  like  a blow,  and,  as 
I regained  control  of  myself  a dazed,  confused  feeling 
came  upon  me  of  a dim  knowledge  of  past  events  that 
was  bewildering.  But  the  idea  of  Sweeman’s  cruelty 
was  again  uppermost  in  my  mind  in  an  instant. 

“ And  the  brute  takes  revenge  on  the  son  for  the  wrongs 
done  him  by  the  mother,”  I exclaimed,  a hot  glow  of  indig- 
nation tingling  in  my  cheeks. 

“ And  if  he  does,  what  then  ?” 

For  an  instant  I felt  myself  stronger  than  Werbletree, 
because  of  a sense  of  being  in  the  right  with  him  defend- 
ing a weaker,  because  an  unjust,  cause.  “ What  then,”  I 
repeated  still  excitedly,  “ then  he  shows  such  cowardice  as  to 
make  any  torment  he  has  suffered  a just  retribution.” 

“ Listen,”  returned  my  companion  composedly  and  auth- 
oritatively. “ You  are  speaking  of  what  you  know  noth- 
ing. I have  watched  the  actions  of  men  in  all  circum- 
stances and  know  well  the  injustice  with  which  one  views 
another.” 

“ But  you  are  not  in  earnest,  surely,  in  upholding  such 
brutal  conduct  as  Sweeman’s  ?” 

“ No ; I rather  pity  the  man  for  being  driven  to  such 
measures.” 

This  indeed  was  a new  phase  of  Werbletree’s  character. 
Much  as  I had  felt  resentment  towards  the  cruel  miller,  I 
could  not  help  admiring  my  strong,  sturdy  companion’s  pure 
charity,  and  even  felt  the  influence  of  it  myself. 

Werbletree  was  not  a bigot,  and  had  nothing  to  say 
against  bigots.  Only  minds  that  see  through  prejudiced  eyes 
are  enraged  because  others  have  the  same  fault,  and  this  law, 
applies  to  all  faults  similarly.  If  a lady  disdainfully  says 
“ I can’t  bear  the  airs  of  Mrs.  so  and  so,”  simple  reason,  inde- 
pendent of  a knowledge  of  human  nature  tells  us  that  it  is  the 
same  haughtiness  of  character  which  prompts  the  jealousy 
wherewith  she  judges  that  she  condemns  in  “Mrs.  so  and 
so.”  When  critics  censure  they  place  themselves  before 
a mirror.  But  to  return. 

“ Well,”  I said ; “ supposing  he  was  justified  by  circum- 
stances, what  of  the  boy’s  mother  ?” 

“ I was  going  to  speak  of  Sweeman’s  attachment  to  her, 
but  no  matter,  if  you  have  loved  as  devotedly  as  he,  you  can 
understand  without  explanation ; but  if  your  fancy  has  been 
led  from  one  to  another  no  word  of  mine  could  convey  the 
force  of  his  affection.” 

I moved  uneasily  in  my  chair  as  his  large  eyes  rested  on 
me  as  if  to  ask  if  I understood  what  such  love  meant. 

“She  was  a widow,”  he  continued  at  length a young 
widow,  penniless,  but  aspiring ; beautiful,  but  selfish.  Her 
own  ambition  was  to  be  gratified  at  any  expense,  and  when 
William  Elson  came  in  her  way  with — ” 

“ William  Elson  !”  I exclaimed  half  bewildered ; “ is  Mrs. 
Elson  Arthur  Drammel’s  mother  ?” 

I saw  him  acquiese  and  then  felt  him  place  his  arms 
about  me  as  he  half  carried  me  to  a sofa,  and  there  I lay 
down,  weak,  half-conscious,  eager  for  him  to  continue  his 
narrative,  yet  too  weak  to  ask  him  to  do  so. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 

And  men  below  and  saints  above. 

For  love  is  heaven  and  heaven  is  love. — Scott. 

fT  is  not  often  a person  calls  to  mind  the  peculiarity  of 
the  weather  in  recounting,  incidents  of  the  past  which 
are  in  themselves  very  engrossing,  but  the  splendor  of 
that  particular  autumn  still  remains  vividly  in  my  mem- 
ory. Hazelgrove  was  more  beautiful  now  than  at  any  other 
season.  The  clustered  nuts  were  bending  their  slim  bushes, 
and  tinged  with  brown  a ripe  appearance  improved  ten-fold 
the  monotony  of  the  greenness  of  the  previous  months.  The 
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tinted  leaves  upon  the  trees,  the  calm  cool  air  and  the  mellow 
sunlight  covered  all  with  nature’s  splendor. 

During  that  autumn  poor  Nellie  Elson  had  much  to  worry 
her.  She  had  never  been  treated  by  her  mother  as  a daugh- 
ter should  be,  and  though  her  father,  in  her  younger  days  when 
he  had  had  his  health,  had  counselled  and  petted  her,  when 
sickness  had  confined  him  to  his  bed  her  training  had  been 
left  to  her  teachers  at  school  and  at  college — a circumstance 
not  caculated  to  develope  the  most  domestic  love  or  even 
tenderness  of  disposition  ; but  nevertheless,  Nellie  was  neither 
a spoiled  nor  a cold-hearted  girl.  She  had  followed  the 
instincts  of  a pure  and  noble  nature,  and  by  reason  of  the 
unostentatious  manners  she  exhibited,  was  loved  dearly  by 
those  who  knew  her  intimately,  and — I might  well  blush  to 
confess  it — I was  among  those  who  did  not  know  her. 

Our  courtship  had  been  one  of  a business-like  character 
and  neither,  I believe  had  experienced  any  warmth  of  love 
in  it. 

The  brightness  of  her  nature  shone  from  amid  the  clouds 
of  her  circumstances  and  while  an  undue  reserve  was  exhib- 
ited by  her  to  unfamiliar  acquaintances,  to  those  who  knew 
her  intimately  she  was  a splendid  conversationalist,  a warm, 
confiding  friend,  and  displayed  a beauty  of  countenance  not 
seen  by  those  who  knew  not  ner  very  inner  nature. 

When  I had  first  kept  company  with  Nellie  I had  not 
known  her,  and  even  while  I had  looked  forward  to  making 
her  my  wife  her  conduct  had  never  inspired  an  intense  love 
in  me.  Friendship,  warm  and  confiding  at  times,  at  times 
cold  and  repellant,  was  all  that  had  existed  between  us  all 
this  time.  When  I thought  of  this  now,  an  excited  anxious 
feeling  would  steal  upon  me  and  remorse  would  gnaw  my 
heart  till  I longed  to  be  free  and  at  liberty  to  select  a new 
choice  among  the  fair  sex. 

Jessie  Harle  now  seemed  beyond  my  power  and  I wished 
to  have  the  victory  of  winning  her  love.  She  was  moneyless 
it  is  true,  but  at  that  time  I was  not  aware  of  the  value  of 
money  and  though  I knew  my  property  was  liable  to  be 
wrested  from  me  at  any  moment,  I would  have  made  no  diff- 
erence so  far  as  money  was  concerned  between  the  two,  Nellie 
Elson  and  Jessie  Harle. 

Werbletree  had  gone  away  mysteriously  again  and  I was 
left  with  Arthur  Drammel  to  wonder  over  my  strange  cir- 
cumstances. To  have  staid  at  home  must  have  been  a constant 
strain  on  mv  nerves  and  the  very  night  he  went  I took  a 
walk  into  the  city  and  found  myself  soon  passing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Jessie  Harle’s  abode.  I had  reached  within  a block 
of  the  house  when  I suddenly  came  face  to  face  with  Jessie 
and  Walter  Marston. 

Meeting  them  so  suddenly,  and  together — after  not  having 
seen  them  for  so  long  and  then  under  such  other  circum- 
stances— I stood  in  amazement  for  a time,  and  in  an  instant 
it  seemed  to  me  the  girl  was  at  my  side,  having  excused 
herself  from  Walter. 

I did  not  realize  my  position  for  a few  seconds. 

“ Oh ! Joe,”  she  said,  “I’ve  been -wishing  you’d  come  for 
so  long  ’’and  she  seized  my  hand  and  pressed  it  warmly. 

“ But — but  ” I returned  confusedly,  “ you’re  leaving  yoiir 
friend  Was  he  going  back  anyway  ? ” 

“ It  makes  no  difference  about  him  ” she  rejoined  with 
composure  as  we  saw  him  disappear  at  a jog  in  the  street 
without  ever  looking  around  to  see  us.  “ It  makes  no  differ- 
ence about  him.  He’s  as  cross  as  a bear  to-night  and  he 
can  go.” 

I understood  the  exact  position  of  things  now  and  I felt 
sorry  for  the  poor  fellow  and  heartily  disgusted  with  the 
conduct  of  this  thoughtless,  heartless  little  Jessie. 

“ Have  you  met  him  often  since  ? ” I inquired,  my  inquisi- 
tiveness being  superior  to  any  other  feeling  at  the  time. 

“ No ; not  till  to-night,”  she  answered,  assuming  both  in 
voice  and  manner  a somewhat  depressed  appearance  now  and 
speaking  very  slowly  indeed ; “ not  till  to-night  and  I’ll  nevei* 
meet  him  again.” 

" Why,  have  you  quarrelled  ? ” 

“ I suppose  80." 

“ What  did  you  say  to  offend  him  ? ” 

“ I didn’t  say  anything  much  till  I saw  you,  and  then  I 
told  him  1 had  something  important  to  tell  you  and  if  he 
didn  t care  I -wished  to  be  alone  with  you.  So  he  just  said 


‘ you  know  whether  I care  or  not,’  and  he  wheeled  about  and 
turned  red  and  went  away.” 

“ You  acted  rather  mean  with  him  I think  ” I returned  in 
a half-joking  voice  from  which  she  could  not  take  offence. 

“ I don’t  care  ” and  her  saucy  smile  just  put  me  in  a good' 
humor  though  I felt  the  injustice  of  her  conduct. 

By  this  time  we  had  reached  the  door  of  her  abode  and  she 
pressed  me  to  enter. 

1 declined. 

A look  of  disappointment  clouded  her  light  face  as  she 
entreated,  but  I was  determined  now  to  leave  her  for-ever, 
and  -with  a pretence  of  a business  engagement  I pressed  her 
hand  with  a light  good-bye  and  hurried  out  of  sight ; then 
leizurely  walked  on  meditating  on  the  strange  and  varied 
impressions  the  sweet  young  face  had  made  on  me.  She  was 
round-faced  with  dimpled  chin  and  cheeks — the  picture  of 
merriment.  Her  hair,  inclined  to  curl,  clustered  beautifully 
about  her  face.  She  was  indeed  pretty.  Yes ; I always  admit- 
ted that,  but  she  was  as  changable  as  the  weather  of  April. 
This  I felt  now  even  mere  than  I had  before.  To-night 
illustrated  practically  her  disposition  in  this  respect  even 
more  plainly  than  did  her  conduct  towards  me  on  that  last 
night  I met  her. 

I was  going  away  forever  from  Jessie  now,  at  least  I felt 
so  in  more  than  a mere  sense  of  leaving  her.  Though  I met 
her  again  it  would  not  be  the  same  as  in  other  times.  The 
bright-eyed  Jessie  I had  once  known,  who  had  power  to 
weaken  my  noble  purposes  had  gone,  and  now  in  her  place 
remained  the  thoughtless,  fickle  girl  I had  seen  so  rudely  rush 
away  from  Walter  Marston.  Longing  for  someone  to  sympa- 
thize with  and  one  of  the  fair  sex  too,  I must  go  to  Nellie  Elson 
I can’t  say  that  1 was  sorry  her  mother  was  ill,  not  that 
I had  wished  her  so,  but  because  it  gave  Nellie  and  me  a 
chance  to  talk  together  undisturbed.  On  entering  the  house 
I had  been  struck  with  something  nicer  than  usual  in  Nellie’s 
appearance  and  on  that  visit  my  eyes  were  so  open  that  I saw 
her  as  she  really  was,  and.  I loved  her — loved  her  with  all  the 
devotion  and  eager  passion  of  my  nature.  Did  she  love  me? 
Was  my  presence  on  this  night  imparting  a new  knowledge 
to  her  of  ray  love,  or  did  she  only  regard  me  now  as  on  previ- 
ous visits  ? I felt  as  a right  that  she  should  view  me  differ- 
ently because  of  the  new  love  I felt  for  her,  and  this  night 
I was  familiar  with  her  as  it  behooved  me  to  be  and  told  her 
of  my  thoughts. 

My  words  delighted  her. 

A new  warm  light  shone  out  of  her  confiding  eyes  right 
into  mine,  and  as  she  said,'  “ I have  always  loved  you,  Joe,”  a 
sharp  pang  on  my  conscience  simultaneous  with  a sudden 
delight  came  on.  The  delight  was  the  stronger  and  as  I 
pressed  my  affianced  to  my  breast  I felt  the  first  pure  triumph 
of  love  I had  ever  experienced  in  my  life.  Oh  j what  a real 
pleasure.  Can  Heaven  give  purer,  sweeter  joy  ? 

(To  he  Continued.) 


[ Written  for  The  Family  Circle.'] 

Nature’s  Own 

Delightful  task  to  rear  the  tender  mind 
And  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot. 

Thompson. 

There  is  a limit  to  whatever  incursions  human  beings  can- 
make  on  the  laws  of  nature.  If  there  were  no  curb,  man’s 
state  of  depra-vity  would  be  awful  to  contemplate  and  the 
average  mental  power  would  be  less  efficient,  in  proportion 
to  what  it  might  be,  than  it  is.  Yet  with  proper  education — by 
education  I mean  not  the  common  acceptance  of  the  term,  but 
a genuine  developing,  and  training  of  the  faculties — -with  a 
proper  education,  I say,  the  mind  should  be  capable  of  an  in- 
credible amount  more  work  than  it  is ; and  with  due  moral 
culture — a permeation  of  the  child  with  its  father’s  courage 
and  its  mother’s  love — the  moral  nature  would  exert  an  incr^- 
ibly  powerful  sway  over  the  particular  person  so  cultured 
and  his  associates  in  general. 

But  as  education  and  moral  training  now  are  nature  her- 
self is  left  to  prevent  more  degradation  rather  than  assist 
in  a higher  cultivation.  Indeed  most  parents  do  worse  than 
nothing  to  assist,  and  many,  who  try  most  assiduously  to  train,, 
overdo  the  work  by  not  letting  nature  do  her  part — they 
disgust  the  child,  so  fond  of  freedom  with  their  discipline 
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and  create  a disgust  for  authority  henceforward.  Training 
children  to  will  right  by  reasoning  with  them  is  the  great  edu- 
cational art,  we  are  taught  by  Prof.  0.  S.  Fowler,  whose  lessons 
we  will  not  be  wrong  in  following.  This  early  teaching  of  the 
young  idea  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a parent’s 
life,  and  no  other  deserves  so  much  careful  attention. 

Concerning  a future  stage  in  a boy  or  girl’s  career  in  which 
it  is  usual  that  the  parent’s  look  after  their  son’s  or  daughter’s 
welfare,  and  generally  manage  to  enterfere  too  thoroughly, 
a lesson  might  be  learned  from  Mrs.  Mulock  Craik,  who  says  . 

“ It  is  curious  to  note  how  the  heart  first  puts  out  its 
tendrils  and  stretches  them  forth  toward  the  yet  unknown 
good  which  is  to  be  in  after  life  its  happiness  and  its  strength. 
What  folly  of  parents  to  repress  these  blind  seekings  after 
such  knowledge — this  yearning  which  nature  teaches  and 
which  in  itself  involves  nothing  wrong . Girls  will  think  of 
love,  whether  or  no ! How  much  better,  then,  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  think  of  it  rightly  as  the  one  deep  feel- 
ing of  life.  Not,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  repressed  by  ridicule  ; 
nor,  on  the  other,  to  be  forced  by  romance  into  a precocious 
growth  ; but  to  be  entered  upon  when  fate  brings  the  time, 
rationally,  earnestly  and  sacredly.” — iV.  Kn. 


Oaution. 

If  you  your  lips. 

Would  keep  from  slips. 
Five  things  observe  with  care  : 
Of  whom  you  speak, 

To  whom  you  speak. 

And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 
If  you  your  ears. 

Would  keep  from  jeers. 
These  things  keep  meekly  hid  : 
Myself  and  I, 

And  mine  and  my. 

And  how  I do  or  did. 


Ambition’s  Wait. 

An  artist  toiled  over  his  pictures — 

He  labored  by  night  and  by  day. 

He  struggled  for  glory  and  honor  ; 

But  the  world  it  had  nothing  to  say. 

His  walls  were  ablaze  with  the  splendors 
We  see  in  the  beautiful^skies ; 

But  the  world  beheld  only  the  colors  , 
That  were  made  out  of  chemical  dyes. 

Time  sped  ; and  he  lived,  loved  and  suffered. 

He  passed  through  the  valley  of  Grief. 

Again  he  toiled  over  his  canvas. 

Since  in  labor  alone  was  relief. 

It  showed  not  the  splendor  of  colors 
Of  those  of  his  earlier  years ; 

But  the  world — the  world  bowed  down  before  it 
Because  it  was  painted  with  tears. 

A poet  was  gifted  with  genius. 

And  he  sang  and  he  sang  all  the  days. 

He  wrote  for  the  praise  of  the  people  ; 

But  the  people  accorded  no  praise. 

Oh,  his  songs  were  as  blithe  as  the  morning. 

As  sweet  as  the  music  of  birds  ; 

But  the  world  had  no  homage  to  offer. 

Because  they  were  nothing  but  words. 

Time  sped  ; and  the  poet,  through  sorrow. 
Became  like  his  suffering  kind. 

Again  he  toiled  over  his  poems,  — 

To  lighten  the  grief  of  his  mind. 

They  were  not  so  flowing  and  rhythmic 
As  those  of  his  earlier  years : 

But  the  world — lo  ! it  offered  its  homage 
Because  they  were  written  in  tears. 

So  ever  the  price  must  be  given 
By  those  seeking  glory  in  Art  ; 

So  ever  the  world  is  repaying 

The  grief-stricken,  suffering  heart. 

The  happy  must  ever  be  humble ; 

Ambition  must  wait  for  the  years, 

Ere  hoping  to  win  the  approval 

Of  a world  that  looks  on  through  its  tears- 
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“ Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way 
And  merrily  hent  the  style-a ; 

A merry  heart  goes  all  the  day. 

Your  sad  tires  in  a mile-a.” 

A receiving  teller — The  gossip. 

Beady  maid  servants  are  in  demand. 

There  were  many  knights  in  the  dark  ages. 

“ Sleeping  out  loud”  is  the  latest  child  definition  for 
snoring. 

What’s  in  a name  ? That  which  we  cauliflower  by  any 
other  name  would  taste  as  good. 

If  you  want  to  get  rich,  mount  a mule,  because  when  you 
are  on  a mule  you  are  better  off. 

Peacock  feathers  are  emblems  of  vanity.  They  serve  to 
point  a moral  and  adorn  a tale. 

People  learn  wisdom  by  experience.  A man  never  wakes 
up  his  second  baby  to  see  it  laugh. 

“Profanity  is  the  masculine  of  tears,”  says  the  Boston 
Post,  which  is  just  as  true  as  that  hysterics  are  the  feminine 
of  argument. 

Unkissed  kisses  may  cause  dissatisfaction  to  young 
ladies,  but  it  is  the  unremitted  remittances  that  worries  the 
college  boy. 

That  homely  babies  make  the  best-looking  folks  in  an 
adage  as  old  as  time  itself ; but  you  dare  not  tell  a mother  her 
baby  is  homely. 

Oscar  Wilde  is  said  to  have  cleared  $40,000  by  his  lec- 
tures in  this  country.  He  can  now  aftord  to  buy  trousers  of 
the  regulation  length. 

“ Mr.  D.,  if  you’ll  get  my  coat  done  by  Saturday  I shall  be 
forever  indebted  to  you.”  “ If  that’s  your  game  it  won’t  be 
done.”  said  the  tailor. 

“ Aim  high,”  said  Emerson.  “ Aim  low,”  said  General 
Jackson.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  way  is  to  shut  your 
eyes  and  pull  the  trigger. 

“ An  honest  man’s  the  noblest  work  of  God.”  Nothing 
is  said  about  an  honest  woman,  because  she  isn’t  such  an 
astounding  scarcity,  says  an  exchange. 

The  accuracy  of  a man’s  business  qualifications  is  gener- 
ally observed  by  his  promptitude  in  consulting  his  watch 
while  arranging  an  appointment  two  weeks  in  advance. 

According  to  a recent  decision  in  Iowa  the  girl  can  retain 
any  presents  made  her  by  a lover  whom  she  gives  the  cold 
shake.  Jewelry  for  that  State  will  be  made  very  light  after 
this. 

“ Mr.  Snow,  I read  in  de  paper  where  a gal  sued  a fellah 
for  kissin’  her,  but  she  can’t  recubber  any  damages.”  “ Why 
not  ?”  “ Ease  she  had  no  notice  up.”  “ What  for  ?”  “ Look 
out  for  de  paint !” 

“ What  made  the  mule  kick  you  ?”  they  asked  of  a gent- 
leman who  had  been  sent  flying  through  the  roof  of  a barn. 
And  he  answered  : “ Do  you  think  I was  fool  enough  to  go 
back  and  ask  him  ?” 

Adolphus  had  just  folded  his  arms  about  her.  “ Why,” 
asked  she,  “ am  I like  a well-made  book  ?”  He  gave  it  up. 
“ Because  I am  bound  in  calf  1”  The  “ binding”  was  hastily 
torn  off. 

“Do  you  believe  in  signs  ?”  asked  the  shop-keeper. 
“ Well,  yes,  I use  to,”  said  Fogg  ; “ but  since  you  placed  in 
the  window,  ‘Selling  for  less  than  cost,’  I have  weakened 
considerably.” 

“ Waiter  1 ” he  called,  after  vainly  struggling  with  knife 
and  fork  for  full  ten  minutes  on  an  alleged  spring  chicken. 
“ Waiter,  bring  me  a chilled  steel  wedge  and  a heavy  hammer, 
for  I’m  interested  now,  and  am  determined  to  see  of  what 
material  this  thing  is  made.  ” 

“ What  is  the  orign  of  the  old  adage  that  ‘none  but  the 
brave  deserve  the  fair  ?”’  asked  a lady  of  her  husband ; to 
which  he  replied— ■“  Why,  you  see,  it  had  its  origin  in  the 
fact  that  prior  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder  it  was  only  the 
brave  that  could  manage  the  fair.” 
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“ 0,  yes,"  said  the  tramp,  as  a tear  glistened  like  a gum- 
irop  upon  his  sun-stained  face ; “ I served  during  the  entire 
war/'  After  stowing  away  the  comfortable  breakfast  that 
was  given  him  he  finished  the  sentence—  “ I was  a waiter  in 
a Canadian  restaurant.” 

An  Athenian  who  was  hesitating  whether  to  give  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  a man  of  worth  with  a small  fortune, 
or  to  a rich  man  who  had  no  other  recommendation,  went  to 
consult  Themistocles  on  the  subject.  “ I would  bestow  my 
daughter,”  said  Themistocles,  “ upon  a man  without  money 
rather  than  upon  money  without  a man.” 

An  ancient  Bohemian  who  has  come  into  a snug  fortune, 
is  felicitated  warmly  by  an  old  acquaintance.  “ Yes  ” says 
the  new  Croesus,  reflectively,  “ it  is  a pleasant  thing  to  have 
money.  And  do  you  know  what  is  most  agreeable  about  it  ? 
You  feel,  sir,  that  you  are  appreciated — you  find  friends  who 
esteem  you  for  your  own  qualities  alone.” 

An  American  editor  thus  advertises  his  missing  hat : “ The 
gentleman  who  inadvertently  took  our  new  beaver,  and  left 
an  inferior  article  in  its  stead,  will  do  us  an  infinite  kindness 
by  returning  ours,  and  he  shall  receive  our  warmest  thanks 
and  two  apologies — an  apology  for  the  trouble  we  have  given 
him  and  the  ‘ apology  for  a hat,’  he  has  left  us.” 

A young  nobleman  in  a frightful  railway  accident  missed 
his  valet.  One  of  the  guards  came  upj  to  him  and  said  : “ My 
lord,  we  have  found  your  servant,  but  he  is  cut  in  two.”  “Aw , 
is  he?”  said  the  young  man,  with  a Dundreary  drawl,  but 
a trace  of  anxiety  depicted  on  his  countenance.  “ Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  see  in  which  half  he  has  got  the  key  of  my 
i»rpet-bag  ? ” 

“Maria,”  said  a lady  in  New  York  to  her  colored  chamber- 
maid, “ that  is  the  third  silk  dress  you  have  worn  since  you 
:ame  to  me  ; pray  how  many  do  you  own?  ” “ Only  seven, 
miss ; but  I's  savin’  my  wages  to  buy  another.”  “ seven ! 
What  use  are  seven  silk  dresses  to  you  ? why,  1 don’t  own  so 
many  as  that.”  “ iSpects  not,  miss  ” said  the  smiling  darkey ; 

‘ you  dosn’t  need  ’ em  so  much  as  I do.  You  see,  mong  you 
rhite  folks  everybody  is  quality,  but  we  bettermost  kind  of 
jollud  pussons  has  to  dress  smart  to  distinguish  ourselves  from 
;ommon  niggers.  ” 

An  elder,  while  baptizing  converts  at  a revival  meeting, 
kdvanced  with  a wiry,  sharp-eyed  old  chap  into  the  water.  He 
ksked  the  usual  question,  whether  there  was  any  reason  why 
he  ordinance  of  baptism  should  not  be  administered.  After 
i pause  a tall,  powerful-looking  man,  who  was  looking  quietly 
)n,  remarked.  “ Elder,  I don’t  want  to  interfere  in  yer  busi- 
less,  but  I want  to  say  that  this  is  an  old  sinner  you  have 
;ot  hold  of,  and  that  one  dip  won’t  do  him  any  good.  If  you 
vant  to  get  the  sin  out  of  him  you’ll  have  to  anchor  him  out 
n deep  water  over  night.” 

A clergyman  of  Boston,  if  the  Courier  tells  the  truth,  was 
net  last  week  by  a woman  who  has  little  reverence  for  the 
loth.  “ Tell  me,  ” said  she,  with  a benignant  smile,  which 
lid  not,  however,  disguise  the  acidity  of  her  question,  “ why 
■ou  close  your  church  in  the  summer  ? Do  not  your 
(arishioners  require  to  be  protected  from  the  Evil  One 
n the  warm  weather  as  well  as  in  the  cold  ? ” “ 0,  bless 
•our  soul,  no,  ” was  the  prompt  response ; “ the  Devil  never 
tayg  in  town  iu  July  and  August ; he  follows  the  rest  of  the 
rorM  to  the  watering-places.  ” 

The  latest  craze  is  the  hat  flirtation.  It  is  too  utterly  utter, 
oo  intensely-intense.  The  following  is  the  code ; Wearing 
he  hat  squarely  on  the  head,  I love  you  madly — tipping  it 
ver  the  right  ear,  my  little  brother  has  the  measles— pulling 
t over  the  eyes  you  must  not  recognize  me — wearing  it  on 
he  back  of  the  head,  ta ! ta !— taking  it  ofl  and  brushing  it  the 
rrong  way,  my  heart  is  busted — holding  it  out  in  the  right 
and,  lend  me  a quarter — leaving  it  with  your  uncle,  I have 
^n  to  a chnrch  fair — throwing  it  at  a policeman,  I love  your 
inter-— using  it  as  a fan,  come  and  see  my  aunt — carrying  a 
rick  in  it,  your  cruelty  is  killing  me — kicking  it  up-stairs,  is 
he  old  mw  around — kicking  it  down  stairs,  where  is  your 
lother — kicking  it  across  the  street,  I am  engaged — hanging 
. on  the  right  elbow,  will  call  to  night — hanging  it  on  the 
-•It  elbow,  am  badly  left — putting  it  on  the  ground  and  sit- 
ng  on  it,  farewell  forever  —Levenworih  Times. 
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•*  Honor  to  the  men  who  brlnyr  honor  to  us— glory  to  the  country,  dignity 
to  character,  wings  to  thought,  Imowlcdge  of  things,  preclson  to  prlnlciples, 
sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  flrestde— Authors.” 

Mr.  Stedman  has  returned  from  his  European  Tour. 

A biography  of  Lord  Palmerston  is  announced  by  An- 
thony Trollope. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich’s  “ Queen  of  Sheba  ” has  been 
translated  into  French. 

Mr.  Lyon  Gardiner  Tyler,  son  of  President  John  Tyler,  is 
writing  his  father’s  life. 

On  tne  10th  ult.  Rev.  Henry  Giles,  the  lecturer  and 
author,  died  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass.,  aged  76. 

Garibaldi’s  autobiographical  memoirs  will,  it'is  thought» 
be  edited  and  published  by  his  son  Menotti. 

Thomas  Hughes  is  ■writing  a memoir  of  the  late  Daniel 
Macmillan,  senior,  founder  of  the  house  of  Macmillan  & Co. 

The  next  American  Men  of  Letters  volume  will  be,  it  is 
expected,  “ James  Fennimore  Cooper,”  by  Prof.  T.  R.  Louns- 
bury. 

A series  of  “ English  Women  of  Letters  ” is  announced 
in  London,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  JohnH.  Ingram,  Poe’s 
adulator. 

The  proposed  lecture  tour  of  Mathew  Arnold  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  during  the  coming  winter  will  be  productive 
of  much  good. 

“ Christian  Reid  ” is  the  pseudonym  of  Miss  Prances  C. 
Fisher  Edward  Garrett”  is  Isabella  P.  Mayo,  and  “Mar- 
garet Sidney  ” is  Harriet  Mulford  Lothrop. 

It  is  said  that  Algernon  Charles  Swinburn  is  coming  over 
to  America  in  the  course  of  a few  months.  It  is  his  intention, 
we  understand,  to  read  his  own  works  to  the  Americans. 

Mr.  George  Nichols,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  long  known  as 
a scrupulously  accurate  proof-reader  and  verifier  of  quotations, 
lately  died  in  that  city,  at  an  advanced  age. 

The  publishing  of  a new  edition  of  Walt.  Whitman’s 
poems  will  be  undertaken  by  Rees,  Welsh  & Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, who  will  also  publish  the  prose  works  of  this  “ Giant 
among  American  Poets.” 

“ The  Dominion  Review^'  a monthly  journal,  designed  to 
combine  the  highest  literary  excellence  with  a comprehen- 
sive, independent  discussion  of  political  and  literary  ques- 
tions, is  a new  publication  started  in  Montreal  by  W.  Dryg- 
dale  & Go. 

While  in  Atlanta,  Georgia,  Oscar  Wilde  is  reported  as 
saying  that  Edgar  Allan  Poe  is  “ the  best  poet  of  America.” 
He  told  the  Bostonians  on  his  first  arrival  in  America  that 
in  England  only  two  American  poets  were  known — Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  and  Walt  Whitman. 

Among  authors  of  books  who  have  received  honorary  de- 
grees this  year  have  been  the  following ; George  William 
Curtis,  L.  L.  D. , Brown  ; Paul  H.  Hayne,  L.  L.  D. , Washington 
and  Lee ; George  W,  Cable,  Doctor  of  Letters,  Washington 
and  Lee ; H,  Clay  Trumbull,  D.  D. , University  of  the  City  of 
New  York ; Dr.  Henry  J.  Bigelow,  L.  L.  D.,  Harvard ; and  Ains- 
worth R.  Spofford,  L.  L.  D. , Amherst. 

Gentlemen  still  living  can  remember  when  the  Kilmar- 
nock edition  of  Burns’  poems  could  be  picked  up  at  an  old 
book-shop  for  sixpence.  To-day  we  see  a copy  advertised 
for  £50  sterling ; and  Dr.  Laing’s  copy,  containing  some  mar- 
ginal notes  by  the  poet,  was  sold  last  yearfor  £96.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact,  moreover,  that  an  autograph  of  the  Scottish 
peasant  usually  commands  a larger  price  than  that  of  any 
crowned  head  whose  manuscript  has  come  down  to  us. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Mr.  Grant  Allan,  whose 
writings  have  attracted  so  much  merited  commendation  of 
late,  is  a Canadian.  He  represents  three  of  the  nationalities 
that  go  to  form  the  people  of  Canada.  His  father,  an  Irish- 
man by  birth,  occupies  the  hospitable  mansion  of  Alwington 
in  the  suburbs  of  Kingston,  where  Mr.  Grant  Allan  was  born. 
His  mother  is  a Grant,  and  therefore  of  Scotch  descent  on 
her  father’s  side  ; but  her  mother  represented  the  family  of 
De  Longueuil,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  Canadian  noblesse,  its 
patent  of  nobility  having  been  conferred  by  the  Grand  Mou- 
arque. 
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RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


J.  D. — Many  thanks  for  your  valuable  assistance. 

Charles  F. — The  line,  “ A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  forever  ” 

occurs  at  the  beginning  of  Keats’  poem  <<  Endymion.” 

C.  M. — If  you  wish  to  make  the  gentleman  think  you 
don’t  care  you  had  better  not  mention  the  circumstance  or 
even  make  the  slightest  allusion  to  it. 

K.  L.  G. — You  should  not  receive  presents  from  any  per- 
son you  do  not  care  to  be  indebted  to.  Presents  from  a young 
gentleman  to  a young  lady  should  be  paid  for  with  love. 

Subscriber  A. — To  remove  sunburn  and  freckles  and 
beautify  the  skin,  put  a quantity  of  elder  flowers  into  a jug ; 
pour  boiling  water  on  them ; let  the  mixture  stand  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  strain  through  muslin.  Wash  the  face  with 
this  every  morning. 

H.  H. — Always  retain  your  commission  when  sending 
subscriptions.  Our  returniug  it  necessitates  expense  which  is 
not  required,  write  the  name  of  Post  Office  distinctly  and 
when  in  cities  where  there  is  free  delivery  the  number  of  the 
house  as  well  as  name  of  the  street. 

K.  B. — There  is  no  paper  or  magazine,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  gives  a larger  cash  commission  to  agents  than  the 
Family  Circle  and  only  very  few  give  as  large.  We  are  anx- 
ious to  get  the  magazine  introduced  into  all  the  intelligent, 
reading  homes  of  Canada  and  the  Northern  States. 

X.  Y.  Z. — (1)  No;  you  should  never  write  across  what 
you  have  written  in  any  letters.  Postage  is  not  that  expen- 
sive that  this  is  necessary.  (2)  If  you  are  ofiended  at  receiv- 
ing a letter  you  may  either  treat  it  with  silent  contempt  or 
return  it  without  a word  to  the  sender.  (3)  See  answer  to 
“ Maggie  I.”  in  the  July  number. 

Old  Subscriber. — No  arrrangements  have  yet  been  made 
towards  enlarging  the  Family  Circle  ; we  have  been  con- 
tent to  improve  it  in  its  present  size.  'There  is  a possibility, 
however,  that  at  some  future  time  our  magazine  may  be 
greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  At  present  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  enough  demand  in  Ontario  or  even  in  the  Dom- 
inion for  a magazine  such  as  you  speak  of. 

William  W.  — the  very  nature  of  your  complaint  will 
make  you  look  more  despondingly  on  your  position  than 
there  is  any  necessity  for.  Nature  is  powerful  to  help  you  in 
building  up  a constitution  ifyou  will  positively  work  to  assist 
her.  Take  lots  of  open  air  exercise,  eat  little  meat  of  any 
kind,  avoid  alcoholic  drink,  wine  or  beer  and  better  do  with- 
out tea  or  coffee.  Go  much  into  society,  and  above  all  keep 
hopeful  and  merry  over  your  meals. 

Mary. — You  are  in  no  way  bound  to  do  as  any  gentleman 
wants  you,  with  reg'ard  to  keeping  company  with  others,  until 
engaged.  Such  circumstances  admit  of  such  varied  experience, 
however,  that  you  must  consult  your  own  judgment.  If  you 
have  any  desire  to  keep  others  company  and  the  gentleman 
you  mention  is  inclined  to  be  jealous  you  had  better  let  ♦dm 
go  at  once.  You  evidently  don’t  think  enough  of  him  to 
become  his  wife, 
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— 

“But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.'’ 

Caution  and  care  baffle  many  a snare. 

Beware  of  the  mother  of  a man  that  despises  women. 

In  general,  pride  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  great  mistakes. — 
Ruskin. 

A rational  view  of  worship  is  an  expression  of  the  divine 
in  man. 

•Sensitive  people  wish  to  be  loved  ; vain  people  wish  only 
to  be  preferred. 

A person  may  as  well  be  in  darkness  as  to  be  overwhelmed 
by  a flood  of  light. 

Chance  is  a word  void  of  sense  ; nothing  can  exist  with- 
out a cause. — Voltaire 

The  remembrance  of  a tender  word  will  last  long  after 
the  speaker  has  passed  away  from  earth. 

A man  must  flrst  govern  himself,  ere  he  be  fit  to  bear  the- 
government  in  the  commonwealth. — Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

We  love  the  beauty  of  woman  at  first  sight ; and  we  cease 
to  love  it  if  it  is  not  accompanied  by  amiable  qualities. 

Benefit  your  friends,  that  they  may  love  you  still  more 
dearly ; benefit  your  enemies,  that  they  may  become  your 
friends. 

It  is  not  a knowledge  of  abstruse  and  difficult  questiona 
that  we  need,  so  much  as  a familiarity  with  the  every-day 
affairs  of  life. 

The  man  that  lays  his  hand  on  woman,  save  in  the  way 
of  kindness,  is  a wretch  whom  ’twere  gross  flattery  to  name  a 
coward. — Tobin. 

If  you  would  preserve  beauty,  rise  early  in  the  morning. 
If  you  would  preserve  esteem,  be  gentle.  If  you  would  obtain 
power,  be  condescending. 

Equality  is  the  life  of  conversation ; and  he  is  as  much  out 
who  assumes  to  himself  any  part  above  another,  as  he  who 
cansiders  himself  below  the  rest  of  the  society. — Sir  Richard 
Steele. 

You  must  work  ; nothing  is  to  be  got  for  nothing,  and  no- 
rgan  who  chooses  to  be  industrious  need  be  under  obli  gations 
to  another ; for  labor  of  every  kind  commands  its  reward. — 
Goldsmith. 

The  reaction  against  materialism  in  science  and  dogma 
in  religion  has  set  in.  Science  must  become  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  religion,  and  religion  must  adopt  the  methods  of 
science. — Jewish  Tribune. 

The  consciousness  of  being  loved  softens  the  keenest ' 
pang,  even  at  the  moment  of  parting  ; yea,  even  the  eternal 
farewell  is  robbed  of  half  its  bitterness  when  uttered  in. 
accents  that  breathe  love  to  the  last  sigh. — Addison. 

The  dark  ages  were  more  dark  and  horrible,  simply  be- 
cause the  superstition  of  the  people  over-shadowed  every- 
thing, retarded  intellectual  growth,  and  prevented  what  re- 
ligioue  light  there  was  from  burning,  and  waged  cruel  and 
bloody  wars. 

One  sentence  of  honest  praise  bestowed  at  the  right  time, 
is  worth  a whole  volley  of  scolding  The  sun  understands 
how  to  raise  plants  and  open  flowers — he  just  smiles  on  them,- 
and  kisses  them  with  his  warm  rays,  and  they  begin  to  grow 
and  unfold. 

Mayor  Wilson,  of  New  Bedford,  gave  some  homely  advice 
to  the  graduating  class  of  the  high  school,  telling  the  boys 
that  a trade  was  a desirable  acquirement,  and  the  girls  that 
housework  ought  to  be  included  in  their  accomplishments. 
Some  of  the  boys  and  girls  listened  with  manifest  scorn. 

There  is  always  a best  way  for  doing  everything,  if  it  be- 
to  boil  an  egg.  Manners  are  the  happy  ways  of  doing  things ; 
each  one  a stroke  of  genius  or  love — nojF  repeated  and  hard- 
ened into  usage.  They  form  at  last  a rich  varnish,  with  which 
the  routine  of  life  is  washed  and  its  details  adorned.  If  they 
are  superficial,  so  are  the  dew-drops  which  give  such  a depth 
of  beauty  to  the  morning  meadows  . — Emerson. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

— .040-  — ■ 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 

Morning  Air- 

What  is  the  pill  that  will  keep  us  well,  serene,  contented  ? 
Not  my  or  thy  great  grandfather’s,  but  our  great  grandmother 
Nature’s  universal,  vegetable,  botanic  medicines  by  which 
she  has  kept  herself  young  always,  outlived  so  many  old  Pans 
in  her  day,  and  fed  her  health  with  their  decaying  fatness. 
For  my  panacea,  instead  of  one  of  those  quack  vials  of  mix- 
ture dipped  from  Acheron  and  the  Dead  Bea,  which  came  out 
of  those  long  shallow,  black,  schooner-looking  wagons  which 
we  sometimes  see  made  to  carry  bottles,  let  me  have  a draught 
of  undiluted  morning  air  ! If  men  will  not  drink  of  this  at 
the  fountain-head  of  the  day,  why,  then  we  must  even  bottle 
up  some  and  sell  it  in  the  shops  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
have  lost  their  subscription  ticket  to  morningtime  in  this 
world.  But  remember  it  will  not  keep  quite  till  noonday 
even  in  the  coolest  cellar,  hut  will  drive  out  the  stopples 
long  ere  that  and  follow  westward  the  steps  of  Aurora.  I am 
no  worshiper  of  Hygiea,  who  was  the  daughter  of  that  old 
herb-doctor  .^sculapius,  and  who  is  represented  on  monu- 
ments a cup,  out  of  which  the  serpent  sometimes  drinks ; but 
rather  of  Hebe,  cupbearer  to  Jupiter,  who  was  tire  daughter 
of  Juno  and  vrild  lettuce,  and  yho  had  the  power  of  restoring 
gods  and  men  to  the  vigor  of  youth.  She  was  probably  the 
only  thoroughly  sound-conditioned  and  healthy  and  robust 
young  lady  that  ever  walked  the  globe,  and  whenever  she 
came  it  was  spring. — H.  D.  Thoreau. 


What  is  Health? 

It  is  that  condition  of  body  and  mind  which  enables  both 
to  perform  their  duties  properly  and  without  pain.  Some 
one  part  of  the  body,  such  as  a finger,  a hand,  a limb,  may  be 
disabled  without  any  injury  to  general  health.  But  so  far  as 
this  particular  part  is  concerned,  any  want  of  capability 
shows  the  absence  of  health  in  the  part  itself,  and  in  some  in- 
stances either  implies  or  brings  about  general  disorder.  The 
natural  state  of  those  who  are  born  without  actual  diseases  is 
health,  and,  as  a rule,  it  may  be  said  that  our  health  is  in  our 
own  keeping.  In  other  words,  to  a very  great  extent  it  de- 
pends on  ourselves  whether  life,  bodily  and  mental,  is  happy 
and  efficient,  or  whether  it  turns  out  a wretched  failure. 
Even  those  who  have  inherited  a tainted  constitution  may  do 
much  to  keep  the  taint  in  check,  and  to  repair  the  mischief 
handed  down  to  them.  There  is  a Gospel  for  the  body  and 
for  the  mind  of  man,  as  well  as  for  the  moral  department  of 
his  nature.  The  same  God  made  all  these  and  cares  for  them 
all,  as  Christ  proved  by  connecting  bodily  and  mental  cures 
with  the  salvation  of  the  soul ; and,  as  the  whole  man  belongs 
to  God  we  are  bound  to  take  care  of  every  part  of  it.  If  any 
one  asks,  “ Why  need  I trouble  about  my  health  ? Why  may 
I not  do  as  I like  ? ” the  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  we 
are  stewards  under  God.  Health  tends  to  make  us  happy. 
It  is  God’s  wish  that  we  should  be  happy,  and  we  have  no 
right  to  bring  a moment’s  unhappiness  on  ourselves  by  trans- 
gression against  or  by  neglect  of  his  laws  for  the  preservation 
of  health.  We  have  work  to  do  for  one  another,  for  the 
family,  for  society  ; we  are  not  at  liberty  to  disqualify  ourselves 
or  in  any  degree  to  cut  short  our  power  of  usefulness,  by  inter- 
fering vrith  our  own  health.  The  loss  of  health  often  makes 
one  individual  a source  of  expense  and  trouble  and  grief  to 
many  ; and  to  become  this  through  one’s  own  conduct  is  to  be 
actionable  at  the  bar  of  the  Father  of  all  for  damages  to  the 
brotherhood  of  man. — John  Gill,  M.  D. 


“ Too  Much  Houses.” 

If  people  only  would  take  the  sanitary  measures  that  lie 
within  their  own  pwwer,  they  could  retain  their  health,  or  they 
conld  in  very  many  instances,  regain  it.  Nothing  is  harder 
than  to  induce  people  to  do  what  is  for  their  own  good.  I 
have  almost  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  vain  to  try  to 
persuade  them.  There  is  a lady  who  is  very  much  afflicted 
with  rheumatism.  She  has  a good  house  with  plenty  of  large, 
sunny  rooms  in  it,  where  she  might  easily  have  her  bed,  and 
have  a regular  heat  day  and  night,  all  winter,  and  where  also 


she  could  have,  constantly,  perfect  ventilation.  But  she  per- 
sists in  sleeping  in  a small  bed-room  where  she  becomes- 
almost  rigid  with  cold  every  night,  and  which  she  keeps 
darkened  by  blinds  ( it  has  one  window  on  the  west  side)  and 
shut  up  by  double  windows  all  night.  She  can  hardly  rise  at 
morn,  and  cannot  dress  alone.  Then  she  will  live  in  the 
family  living-room,  where  men,  women,  girls,  and  boys  keep 
the  doors  flying  ; where  at  one  time  the  heat  is  too  great,  and 
at  another  time  none  at  all,  and  she  is  in  unrest. 

One  woman,  did  I say  ? There  are  dozens  of  them  in 
the  same  distress  who  do  these  very  things.  They’want  to 
save  fuel,  save  best  rooms,  save  trouble,  save  money — in  short, 
save  everything  but  life.  But  what  good  will  money  do  them 
when  they  are  dead  ? They  will  soon  be  dead  unless  they 
turn  over  a new  leaf  and  take  proper  care  of  themselves.  If 
every  invalid  would  set  resolutely  to  work  to  cure  himself  or 
herself,  and  work  in  the  right  way,  who  can  doubt  that  suc- 
cess would  frequently  follow  the  effort?  . . . Simple, 

well-cooked  food,  pure  water  outside  and  inside,  fresh  air  day 
and  night,  easy,  healthful  clothing,  plenty  of  rest  and  sleep, 
these  are  the  regulations  for  health.  Who  will  adopt  them  ? 
Who  that  is  sleeping  in  a small  upsunned  bed-room  will  at 
once  forsake  it  mrever  ? If  you  have  but  one  large  sunny 
room  in  your  house,  set  your  bed  in  that,  and  open  all  your 
blinds  and  windows.  If  you  ask  why,  go  and  contemplate  a 
plant  that  grows  in  a cellar.  That  will  tell  you.  You  need 
to  grow,  in  the  sun  and  air.  “ Fade  your  carpet  ?”  Take 
your  carpet  up  and  put  it  away  then,  or  sell  it.  Have  nothing 
that  tempts  you  to  shut  out  the  sun  and  air.  We  asked  an 
Indian  chief  whose  wife  had  died  in  Europe.  “ What  was  the 
trouble  with  her  ?”  “ Too  much  houses,”  was  his  solemn  re- 

ply. Ay,  that  is  the  disease.  “ Too  much  houses,”  is  killing 
people  all  the  time. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 


Feet  and  Fashion. 

Concerning  the  prevailing  fashion  of  distorting,  by  reason 
of  following  the  fashion,  the  natural  shape  of  our  feet,  Dr. 

' William  Henry  Fowler,  in  an  essay  read  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  said  : “ No  sensible  person  can  really 

suppose  that  there  is  anything  in  itself  ugly,  or  even  unsightly 
in  the  form  of  a perfect  human  foot  ; and  yet  all  attempts  to, 
construct  shoes  upon  its  model  are  constantly  met  with  the 
objection  that  something  extremely  inelegant  must  be  the  re- 
sult. It  will  perhaps  be  a form  to  which  the  eye  is  not  quite 
accustomed ; but  there  is  no  more  trite  observation  than  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  fashion  in  her  dealings  with  our  outward 
appearance,  and  we  all  know  how  anything  which  has  received 
her  sanction  is  for  the  time  considered  elegant  and  tasteful, 
though  a few  years  later  it  may  come  to  be  looked  upon  as 
positively  ridiculous.  That  our  eye  would  soon  get  used  to 
admire  a different  shape  may  be  easily  proved  by  any  one  who- 
will  for  a short  time  wear  shoes  constructed  upon  a more  cor- 
rect principle,  when  the  prevailing  pointed  shoes,  suggestive 
of  cramped  and  atrophied  toes,  become  positively  painful  to 
look  upon. 

Only  one  thing  is  needed  to  aggravate  the  evil  effects  of  a 
pointed  toe,  and  that  is  the  absurdly  high  and  narrow  heel  so 
often  seen  now  on  ladies’  boots,  which  throw  the  whole  foot, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  body,  into  an  unnatural  position  in 
walking,  produces  diseases  well-known  to  all  surgeons  in 
large  practice,  and  makes  the  nearest  approach  yet  effected  by 
any  European  nation  to  the  Chinese  custom  which  we  gener- 
ally speak  of  with  surprise  and  reprobation.  And  yet  this 
fashion  appears  just  now  on  the  increase  among  people  who 
boast  of  the  highest  civilization  to  which  the  world  has  yet 
attained.”  

Cholera  Medicine. — Over  twenty  years  ago,  several  lead- 
ing doctors  of  New  York  agreed  on  a recipe  for  the  prevention 
of  cholera,  and  published  it  in  the  Sun,  from  which  it  took 
the  name  of  “ Sun  Cholera  Medicine.”  It  is  this.  Take  equal 
parts  of  tincture  of  Cayenne  pepper,  tincture  of  opium,  tinc- 
ture of  rhubarb,  essence  of  pepermint,  and  spirits  of  camphor. 
Mix  well.  Dose,  fifteen  to  thirty  drops  in  a little  cold  water 
according  to  age  and  violence  of  symptoms,  repeated  every 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  until  relief  is  obtained.  An  author- 
ity, after  using  it  twenty  years,  says  : “ No  one  who  has  this 
by  him,  and  takes  it  in  time,  will  ever  have  the  cholera.  Even 
when  no  cholera  is  anticipated,  it  is  an  excellent  remedy  for 
ordinary  summer-complaints,  colic,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  &c.” 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


LATEST  FASHIONS. 

English  pokes  are  in  high  favor. 

Very  plain  skirts  are  fashionable. 

Laces  were  never  more  worn  than  this  summer. 

Nile  green  and  lavender  are  favorite  tints  for  grenadine. 

Wider  brims  than  ever  are  seen  on  children’s  straw  hats. 

Lace  mitts  are  again  in  favor.  Black  for  ladies,  and  dark 
red  for  children. 

A fashionable  contrast  of  colors  in  imported  dresses  is 
blue  with  brown. 

Straw  hats  and  bonnets  are  adorned  with  wall  flowers  and 
shaded  geranium 

It  is  a fancy  just  now  to  have  the  parasol,  fan,  gloves,  and 
hose  to  match  in  color  and  decoration. 

Pale  yellowish  pink  shades  are  much  used  in  fine  millin- 
«ry  and  for  neck  ribbons  and  bows  on  white  morning  dresses. 

Parisian-laced  shoes,  with  pointed  perforated  toes  of  pwt- 
ent  leather  on  French  kid  tops,  are  rapidly  taking  the  place 
of  buttoned  boots. 

For  plaited  skirts  of  fine  woollen  dresses  wide  box-plaits 
Alternating  with  a group  of  knife-plaits  are  put  the  whole 
length  of  the  skirt. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 

Mock  Duck. — Take  a round  steak  ; make  stuffing  as  for 
turkey  ; spread  the  stuffing  on  the  steak ; roll  it  up  and  tie  it. 
Boast  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Frying  Beef. — In  a sketch  on  “ Home- life  on  the  Farm,”  a 
lawyer  thus  speaks  of  frying  beef-steak,  and  doctors  concur 
in  his  opinion  : There  ought  to  be  a law  making  it  a crime, 
punishable  by  imprisonment,  to  fry  beefsteak.  Broil  it ; it 
is  just  as  easy,  and  when  broiled  it  is  delicious.  Fried  beef- 
steak is  not  fit  for  a wild  beast.  You  can  broil  even  on  a 
stove.  Shut  the  front  damper,  open  the  back  one,  then  take 
■ofi  a griddle.  “ There  will  be  a draught  downward  through 
this  opening.  Put  on  your  steak,  using  a wire  broiler,  and 
not  a particle  of  smoke  will  touch  it,  for  the  reason  that  the 
smoke  goes  down.  If  you  try  to  broil  it  with  the  front  damp- 
er] open,  the  smoke  will  rise.  For  broiling,  coal  even  soft 
coal,  makes  a better  fire  than  wood. 

Beefsteak  Pie. — Take  a nice  piece  of  beef,  rump  or  sir- 
loin,'cut  it  in  small  slices,  slice  also  a little  raw  ham,  put 
both  in  a frying-pan  with  some  butter  and  a small  quantity 
of  chopped  onions  ; lot  them  simmer  together  a short  time 
on  the  fire  or  in  the  oven,  add  a little  flour  and  enough  stock 
to  make  sauce,  salt,  pepper,  chopped  parsley,  and  a little 
Worcestershire  sauce  as  seasoning  ; add  also  a few  slices  of 
hard-boiled  eggs  on  the  top,  and  cover  with  a layer  of  com- 
mon paste ; bake  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  in  a well- 
heated  oven.  All  dark  meat  pies  can  be  treated  precisely 
the  same  way  ; if  poultry,  leave  the  potatoes  out. 

Bacon  Omelette. — Cut  a slice  of  bacon  into  very  small 
pieces,  and  stir  it  into  an  omelette  mixture  made  thus  : Break 
two  eggs  into  a basin,  add  a pinch  of  pepper  and  a teaspoonful 
of  scalded  and  finely-chopped  parsley  ; beat  the  mixture  two 
or  three  minutes,  stir  in  the  bacon,  fry  in  a small  omelette- 
pan,  in  which  an  ounce  of  butter  has  been  melted. 

Bean  and  Tomato  Soup. — Two  quarts  bean  stock  reserved 
from  bean  soup,  one  can  of  tomatoes,  one  tablespoon  of  sugar 
one  teaspoon  of  salt  and  half  of  one  of  pepper.  Cut  the 
tomatoes  small,  add  one  cup  of  boiling  water  and  the  season- 
ing, and  stew  to  a pulp.  About  half  an  hour  will  be  required. 
Then  put  the  bean  stock  on  to  heat,  and  when  at  boiling 
point  add  to  it  a tomato  which  has  been  rubbed  through  a 
sieve.  Cut  two  large  slices  of  bread  into  dice,  fiy  brown  in 
a little  butter  and  put  in  the  tureen,  pouring  the  soup  upon 
them  and  serving  at  once  while  they  are  still  crisp. 

Vanity  Cake. — One  and  a half  cups  of  powered  sugar,  half 
a cup  of  butter,  half  a cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  and  a half  cup- 


of  flour,  half  a cup  of  corn-starch,  a teaspoonful  of  baking- 
powder,  whites  of  six  eggs;  bake  in  two  cakes,  putting  frost- 
ing between  and  on  top. 

Lemom  Sponge. — One  ounce  of  gelatine,  one  pint  of  water 
two  lemons,  one  halfpound  of  cut  loaf  sugar,  whites  of  three 
eggs.  Put  the  gelatine  into  a bowl,  cover  it  with  cold  water, 
and  let  it  soak  for  twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
add  to  it  the  rind  of  the  lemons,  squeeze  over  the  lemon- 
juice,  throw  in  the  sugar,  and  pour  all  into  a copper  or  por- 
celain lined  saucepan,  place  the  saucepan  over  the  fire,  and 
stir  its  contents  until  boiling,  after  which  it  must  be  allowed 
to  boil  for  two  minutes.  At  the  end  of  this  time  pour  the 
mixture  through  a sieve  into  a bowl,  and  let  it  remain  therein 
until  cold,  but  not  long  enough  to  set.  Beat  the  whites  of 
eggs  slightly,  pour  them  into  the  mixture  in  the  bowl,  and 
stir  all  together,  when  all  must  be  whisked  until  thick  and 
white.  Pour  the  sponge  into  a mould,  stand  it  in  a cool,  dry 
place,  and  when  “ set,”  turn  it  out  upon,  and  serve  in,  a crys- 
tal dessert  dish. 

Golden  Cake  — Yolks  of  eleven  eggs  beaten,  and  two  cups 
sugar,  one  of  milk  and  one  of  butter ; mix  four  cups  of  flour 
with  four  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder,  and,  just  before  put- 
ting into  the  oven,  mix  all  thoroughly  together.  Flavor  to 
suit  taste. 

Silver  Cake. — The  whites  of  eight  eggs,  two  cups  sugar 
one-half  cup  of  butter,  three-fourths  cup  sweet  milk,  three 
oups  flour,  and  two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder.  Flavor  with 
lemon. 

Corn  Cake. — Take  sufficient  ears  of  com,  slit  the  hulls 
through  the  middle,  and  scrape  off  the  cob,  pressing  with 
the  flat  of  the  knife  to  obtain  all  the  milky  substance,  add 
salt,  two  beaten  eggs,  flour  enough  to  make  the  whole  adhere 
together ; divide  into  two  tablespoonfuls  on  a hot  buttered 
iron  griddle  or  frying-pan,  and  cook  a light  brown  on  both 
sides. 

Tin  Wedding  Cake. — Rub  one  cup  of  butter  and  three  of 
sugar  to  a cream  ; add  one  cup  of  milk,  four  cups  of  flour,  five 
eggs,  one  cup  of  milk,  four  cups  of  flour,five  eggs.  One  teaspoon 
ful  of  cream  tartar,  half  teasponful  of  soda,  one-fourth  pound 
of  citron.  This  makes  two  loaves. 

Ice-Cream. — Take  three  pints  of  sweet  cream,  a quart  of 
new  milk,  a pint  of  powered  sugar,  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
beaten  light,  a tablespoonful  ofvanilla ; put  in  the  freezer  till 
thoroughly  chilled  through,  and  then  freeze,  This  is  easily 
made,  and  is  very  good. 

Hop  Beer. — One  handful  of  hops,  boil  an  hour,  strain, 
and  add  one  pint  of  molasses  and  enough  water  to  make  two 
gallons.  When  luke-warm  add  one  cup  or  cake  of  yeast  let 
it  stand  over  night  skim  and  pour  it  off  from  the  yeast  care- 
fully, add  one  tablespoon  of  wintergreen  and  bottle  for  use. 

Starch. — It  you  want  good  starch,  mix  it  with  cold 
water  ; add  boiling  water  until  it  thickens,  then  a dessert- 
spoonful of  sugar  and  a small  piece  of  butter.  This  makes  a 
stiff  and  glossy  finish  equal  to  that  of  the  laundry. 

House-keepers’  Notes. — Never  allow  salt  meats  of  any 
kind  to  boil  hard. Tough  meat  may  be  made  quite  ten- 

der by  soaking  it  in  vinegar  and  water  for  six  or  seven 
hours. Alum  dissolved  in  water  will  kill  bed-bugs  if  ap- 
plied where  it  is  most  needed. In  grating  nutmegs  begin 

at  the  flower  end ; if  you  commence  at  the  other,  there  will 
be  a hole  all  the  way  through. 

“ The  Chemistry  of  Cooking  and  Cleaning  ” is  the  title 
of  a book  by  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Instructor  in  Chemistry  in 
the  Woman’s  Laboratory  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  is  a manual  for  the  studious  housekeeper.  It 
gives  no  explicit  directions  for  cooking  and  .cleaning,  but 
scientific  reasons  why  they  should  be  thoroughly  done. 
This  book  is  an  example  of  woman’s  insight  into  household 
labor  which  man  would  not  think  of  seeing,  and  shows  the 
need  of  an  acquaintance  with  science  on  the  part  of  wonen 
teachers. 

Bad  Water Pulverized  alum  will  purify  the  most  foul 

water.  Take  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  it  and  sprinkle 
it  into  a hogshead  of  water,  stirring  it  rapidly,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  eight  or  ten  hours  all  the  impurities  will  have  been 
precipitate  to  the  bottom.  The  water  will  be  pure  and 
sweet.  A teaspoonful  will  sweeteen  a pailful  of  water. 
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Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time." 


Qsorge  Sliot* 

EORGE  Eliot  was  an  artist  in  the  highest  sense  ; her 
works  possess  the  qualities  of  true  works  of  art. 
There  is  in  them  a constant  recognition  of  the 
universal.  The  poet  of  nature  embodies  in  his 
verse  the  spirit  of  nature  as  it  were,  so  that  they  become 
luminous,  and  produce  in  the  reader  the  feelings  which 
true  communion  with  nature  itself  would  have 
called  forth.  And  if  the  poet  of  human  life  is  to  pro- 
duce real  and  lasting  work,  he  must  body  forth  something  of 
universal  human  interest.  George  Eliot  possesses  this  qual- 
ity in  an  eminent  degree.  Her  works  do  not  deal  with  the 
brief  question  of  the  passing  hour,  with  morbid,  sentimental 
feelings,  having  no  deep  root  in  human  nature.  She  has 
turned  her  gaze  “ from  that  grosser,  narrower  light  by  which 
men  behold  merely  the  petty  scene  around  them  to  that 
far-stretching,  lasting  light,  which  spreads  over  centuries  of 
thought,  and  over  the  light  of  nations,  and  makes  clear  to 
us  the  minds  of  the  immortals  who  have  reaped  the  great 
harvest,  and  left  us  to  glean  in  their  furrows.”  The  ques- 
tions with  which  she  deals  are  of  eternal  interest,  and 
press  forever  on  men’s  spirits.  This  involves  a profound 
insight  into  human  life ; and,  tried  by  this  test,  George  Eliot’s 
works  stand  on  a very  high  level.  They  reach  into  that 
region,  above  which  such  forms  as  those  of  Homer  and  Shak- 
speare  alone  are  seen.  George  Eliot  saw  into  the  very  heart 
and  soul  of  life.  What  subtile  analyses  of  character  has 
she  drawn  I Her  works  abound  with  pictures  of  the  very 
inmost  thoughts,  feelings,  and  spiritual  experiences  of  man 
and  woman.  Her  characters  think  aloud  ; the  processes  of 
the  growth  and  decay  of  their  spiritual  natures  are  laid  bare  ; 
with  what  sometimes  terrible  truthfulness  are  the  soul’s 
most  secret  struggles  rendered  visible. 

The  true  artist  is  in  sympathy  with  his  subject;  and 
George  Eliot  was  full  of  genuine  love  for  humanity  as  such. 
She  overflowed  in  sympathy.  Nature  even  was  embraced 
within  it — her  constant,  sympathetic  references  to  natural 
scenery  lending’an  ad  ditional  charm  to  her  works.  Round 
the  common  people  especially  her  interest  gathered,  and  her 
affectionate  regard  for  them  alone  rendered  possible  those 
wonderful  delineations  in  her  earlier  works.  Her  figures  are, 
therefore,  not  merely  life-like  but  alive.  They  are  not  mere 
skeletons  of  men  and  women.  The  bones  have  been  covered 
with  flesh,  and  the  whole  infused  with  streams  of  fresh,  warm 
life.  Real  men  and  women  are  met  with  in  her  pages. 
Hence  they  teach  as  life  itself  teaches,  with  this  difference 
only : their  inner  heart  is  laid  bare,  and  the  reader  is  per- 
mitted to  look  into  their  very  souls.  A microscope,  as  it  were, 
is  put  into  his  hands,  through  which  the  mysterious  struggles 
of  the  human  spirit  are  discernible,  conveying  by  their  bare 
exhibition  both  warning  and  instruction.  Take  Romola  for 
example.  As  a work  of  art  it  is  the  highest  specimen  of  the 
author’s  genius.  Adam  Bede  may  be  almost  perfect  in  its 
way,  but  there  is  as  much  difference  between  it  and  Romola, 
as  between  a picture  of  the  simplest  scene  and  the  more  com- 
plex work  of  a Michael  Angelo.  Florence,  and  the  great 
European  life-currents  then  coursing  through  it,  as  well  as 
the  deeper  struggles  of  individual  souls  in  contact  with  those 
everlasting  problems  which  human  life  presents,  are  all  reflec- 
ted in  this  polished  mirror. 

George  Eliot  taught  a profound  philosophy  of  life,  all  the 
more  so  that  it  was  through  artistic  forms.  To  her  the  uni- 
versal shone  always  through  the  particular.  She  had  a vivid 
sense  of  the  eternal  laws  and  principles  that  govern  human 
life.  She  saw  and  gave  magnificent  expression  to  the  truth 
that  there  is  a moral  harvest,  a process  of  reaping  and  sowing, 
going  on.  Actions  are  like  living  seeds  cast  into  the  soil. 
They  spring  up,  mature,  and  become  centres  of  living  energy 
forever.  Man’s  life  is  controlled  by  laws  as  inexorable  in 
their  operation  as  those  which  regulate  the  physical  world. 
George  Eliot  had  thus  a grand  conception  of  human  life  as  a 
whole.  The  idea  of  Humanity,  to  her  no  mere  abstract  term 


but  a living  reality,  received  a splendid  setting  in  her  works. 
Human  life  was  a vast  organism  rearing  itself  in  the  world, 
spreading  its  leaves  and  branches  throughout  the  centuries. 
Men  were  related  to  each  other  as  the  members  of  any  other 
organism,  differing  from  them  only  in  their  consciousness  ot 
that  relationship.  Her  law  of  life  was,  therefore,  simple,  but 
sublime.  Self-sacrifice,  the  giving  up  of  jiurely  selfish  and 
personal  aims  for  the  larger  life  in  which  all  the  good  and 
great  have  shared,  was  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  life  to 
her.  “ It  is  only  a poor  sort  of  happiness  that  could  ever 
come  by  caring  very  much  about  our  own  narrow  pleasures. 
We  can  only  have  the  highest  happiness  by  having  wide 
thoughts,  and  much  feeling  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as  well 
as  ourselves  ; and  this  sort  of  happiness  often  brings  so  much 
pain  that  we  can  only  tell  it  from  pain  by  its  being  what  we 
would  choose  before  everything,  because  our  souls  see  it  is 
good.”  It  is  the  vivid  recognition  of  this  that  makes  George 
Eliot  one  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  century.  She 
teaches  as  life  teaches ; her  figures,  while  alive,  being  also 
transparent.  And  according  as  they  follow  or  reject  this  law 
of  life,  they  grow  into  fullness  and  splendour  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  or  wither,  shrivel  up  and  perish,  as  the  chaff 
driven  before  the  wind.  George  Eliot  does  not  go  outside  of 
life  to  find  a motive-power  to  action  of  the  highest  kind. 
The  grand  theory  she  held  supplied  one  of  the  strongest, 
which  thoughtful  minds  in  every  age  have  recognised.  Work  ! 
realise  this  true  life,  live  in  this  wider  life,  so  that  from  you 
something  may  proceed  that  will  be  built  up  into  the  struc- 
ture of  humanity  itself!  On  the  development  of  George 
Eliot’s  religious  ideas  an  interesting  chapter  might  be  written. 
Her  works  throughout  are  infused  with  a genuinely  religious 
spirit,  though,  intellectually,  she  differed  widely  from  conven- 
tional ideas.  She  lived  in  the  purest  atmosphere  and  under 
the  constant  influence  of  the  most  exalted  thoughts.  And 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  her  works  contain 
“ the  highest  ideals  of  Christian  life  and  character  and  the 
purest  exposition  of  Christian  ethics.  ’ She  also  had  a gos- 
pel for  her  age ; no  new  gospel  it  is  true,  but  something  bet- 
ter. It  set  forth,  in  imperishable  forms  of  art,  old  yet  eternal 
elements  and  principles  of  human  nature  and  life,  which 
belong  not  to  this  or  that  individual  or  age,  but  to  all  time 
and  possess  enduring  interest  to  men  as  men.  George  Eliot, 
has  joined  the  company  of  the  mighty  dead  who  still  live  in 
the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  lives  of  their  successors.  But  she 
has  left  an  enduring  record  of  her  life,  and  must  continue  to 
be  a fountain  of  inspiration  towards  the  right  and  the  true 
and  the  good  throughout  many  generations. — Dorn.  Review. 


Halleck’s  “Marco  Bozzaris.” 

“ Man  About  Town  ” indulges  in  this  pleasant  reminis- 
cence in  the  New  York  Sunday  Star : We  were  talking, 

together,  the  other  day,  about  Greeks,  apropos  to  Bernhardt’s 
queer  marriage  with  Damala,  when  I recalled  a curious  inci- 
dent related  to  me  by  Edwin  Forrest.  I had  gone  on  to 
Philadelphia  to  take  my  Christmas  dinner  with  poor  Forney, 
and  of  course  a call  upon  Forrest  was  in  order.  The  veteran 
tragedian  showed  us  through  his  picture  gallery,  and  I hap- 
pened to  please  him  by  admiring  his  favorites — Napoleon  at 
Kremlin,  and  a pair  of  merry  maidens  bathing,  I think  they 
were.  Presently  we  stopped  in  front  of  a portrait  of  Fitz- 
Green  Halleck,  with  whom  all  three  of  us  were  acquainted 
when  he  served  as  a sort  of  Newman  Noggs  in  the  office  of 
the  Astors. 

“ Who  would  have  thought,”  said  Forrest,  “ that  such  a 
chap  as  Halleck  could  have  written  “ Marco  Bozzaris,”  a poem 
that  fires  my  blood  whenever  I recite  those  lines  : 

“ < Strike  I till  the  last  armed  foe  expires ! 

Strike  ! for  your  altars  and  your  fires  ! 

Strike  1 for  the  green  graves  of  your  sires  I 
God  and  your  native  land ! ’ 

“ And  strangely  enough,”  he  continued,  “ I met  the  son  of 
Marco  Boazaris  while  I was  in  Greece.  He  had  seemed  to 
me  a traditional  personage ; but  to  meet  his  son  gave  him  a 
reality  which  I have  never  since  lost,” 

“ What  sort  of  a man  was  young  Bozzaris?”  I inquired. 

“ Six  feet  two  inches  high,”  replied  Forrest,  “ straight  and 
slim  as  a plain  tree ; a face  like  the  antique ; a model,  sir,  of 
manly  beauty.  Only  a hero  could  have  had  such  a son.” 

“ And  was  his  mind  equal  to  his  physique  ?” 
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“ I could  not  tell  at  first.  He  spoke  no  English,  and  my 
French  was  not  fluent.  However,  we  managed  to  understand 
each  other  a little,  and  I told  him  about  Halleck’s  poem. 
He  had  never  even  heard  of  it.  The  mood  was  on  me,  and 
standing  up  in  that  Greek  cave,  with  not  a soul  near  who 
knew  English,  I recited  the  whole  of  it  to  the  son  of  the  hero 
whom  it  has  immortalized.  Sir,  he  understood  that  I I 
could  see  the  blood  thrill  in  his  veins,  his  eyes  flash  light- 
ning, the  color  come  and  go  in  his  cheeks,  and  when  my 
voice  dropped  and  broke  for  the  concluding  lines,  where 
Bozzaris  sinks  to  sleep  in  death  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
victory,  the  son’s  eyes  filled  with  tears  that  dropped  like 
diamonds,  to  the  ground  as  he  gazed  at  me.  Ah ! oratoi-y, 
sir,  is  the  universal  language.  But  I should  have  liked 
Halleck  to  hear  his  poem  recited  by  me  to  such  an  audience.” 


Emerson  and  Oratory. 

Mr.  George  William  Curtis  says  that  “ Emerson  was  very 
susceptible  to  the  power  of  fine  oratory.  No  man  ever  praised 
more  warmly  the  charm  of  Everett  in  his  earlier  day.  When 
Webster  delivered  his  eulogy  upon  Adams  and  Jefferson  in 
Faneuil  Hall,  Emerson  was  teaching  in  Cambridge,  and  Eich- 
ard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  was  one  of  his  pupils.  The  day  before  Web- 
ster spoke  the  teacher  announced  that  there  would  be  no 
school  upon  the  morrow,  and  he  earnestly  exhorted  his  pupils 
not  to  lose  the  memorable  opportunity  of  hearing  the  great 
orator.  Dana  was  of  an  age  to  prefer  fishing  to  oratory, 
and  strolled  off  with  his  line  to  the  river,  where  he  passed 
the  day.  When  school  was  resumed,  Mr.  Emerson  with  sym- 
pathetic interest  asked  him  if  he  had  heard  Webster.  The 
fisher,  half  ashamed,  reluctantly  owned  his  absence.  Emer- 
son looked  at  him  with  regret  and  almost  pain,  and  said, 
gravely : < My  boy,  I am  very  sorry  ; you  have  lost  what  you 
can  never  recover,  and  what  you  will  regret  to  the  last  day 
of  your  life.’  ” 


Balzac’s  Cup  of  Tea. 

The  death  of  Balzac’s  widow,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven, 
recalls  the  charming  anecdote  told  in  one  of  his  letters. 
When  travelling  in  Poland  he  arrived  rather  late  in  the  even- 
ing in  the  neighborhood  of  an  isolated  chateau,  and  was  asked 
to  stay  there.  He  soon  made  himself  known  to  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  and  had  had  some  conversation  with  her,  when 
a beautiful  young  girl  came  in  and  silently  poured  out  the 
tea.  She  was  advancing  toward  the  stranger  with  a cup  in 
her  hand,  when  the  lady  of  the  house  again  took  up  the  con- 
versation : “ You  were  saying,  M.  de  Balzac — ” At  that 
moment  the  cup  the  young  girl  was  holding  dropped  on  the 
ground,  and  she  clasped  her  hands,  exclaiming,  “ Can  it  be 
the  great  M.  de  Balzac !”  “ For  that  one  instant,”  writes  Bal- 
zac, “ I tasted  the  sweetness  of  fame !” 

The  girl  was  Evaline  Rzewuska,  who  afterward  became 
Countess  Hanska,  and  who  finally,  after  many  years  of  tedi- 
ous waiting,  married  poor  Balzac,  who  died  a few  months 
after  the  wedding,  which  took  place  in  1850.  During  the 
long  courtship  which  preceded  it  Countess  Hanska  took  a 
great  share  in  the  writing  of  Balzac’s  novels,  and  wrote  him 
innumerable  letters,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  her  daughter  may 
be  induced  to  publish. 


Pure  EnjEflish. 

The  small  value  of  grammar,  as  commonly  taught,  is 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  Jannet  Hamilton,  of  Scotland,  who 
wrote  essays  in  absolutely  faultless  English  ; yet  she  had 
never  studied  a book  on  grammar.  Her  education  was  from 
a close  and  repeated  study  of  Shakspeare,  and  a very  few 
other  books,  which  she  almost  completely  learned  by  heart, 
and  she  thus  fell  into  their  use  of  language. 


Gibbon  wrote : “ A taste  for  books  is  the  pleasure  and 
glory  of  my  life  ; I would  not  exchange  it  for  the  wealth  of 
all  the  Indies.” 

When  Sir  James  Fox  was  Bishop  of  Winchester  he  rang 
lor  the  cook  to  bring  dinner,  and  the  fellow  coming  up  with- 
out it,  he  said  he  would  be  much  obliged  to  him  to  let  him  have 
it  as  soon  as  possible.  “ I speak  this,”  added  he,  as  Bishop  of 
Winchester  ; “ but,  as  a man,  let  me  tell  you  if  you  come  up 
without  it  again,  I will  break  every  bone  in  your  body.” 


SELECTED. 

**  Sipping  onJy  what  is  sweet ; 

Leave  the  chaff  and  take  the  wheat.^’ 


Faith 

In  the  bitter  waves  ot  woe. 

Beaten  and  tossed  about 
By  the  sullen  winds  that  blow 
From  the  desolate  shores  of  doubt, 
Where  the  anchors  faith  has  cast 
Are  dragging  in  the  gale, 

I am  quietly  holding  fast 
To  the  things  that  cannot  fail  ; 

I know  that  right  is  right ; 

That  it  is  not  good  to  lie  ; 

That  love  is  better  than  spite. 

And  a neighbor  than  a spy ; 

I know  that  passion  needs 
The  lash  of  a sober  mind  ; 

I know  that  generous  deeds 
Some  sure  reward  will  find ; 

That  the  rulers  must  obey ; 

That  the  givers  shall  increase  ; 

That  duty  lights  the  way 
For  the  beautiful  feet  of  peace  ; 

In  the  darkest  night  of  the  year, 

When  the  stars  have  all  gone  out. 
That  courage  is  better  than  fear. 

That  faith  is  truer  than  doubt — 

And  fierce  though  the  fiends  may  fight. 
And  long  though  the  angels  hide  , 

I know  that  truth  and  right 
Have  the  universe  on  their  side  ; 

And  that  somewhere  beyond  the  stars. 
Is  a love  that  is  better  than  fate ; 
When  the  night  unlocks  her  bars, 

I shall  see  him — and  I will  wait. 


Wedding  Superstitions. 

There  is  no  period  in  a woman’s  life  that  so  completely 
changes  her  whole  existence  as  marriage,  and  for  that  very 
reason  she  is  more  superstitious  and  fanciful  at  that  time 
than  any  other  ; and  while  superstitions  are  fast  becoming  a 
something  of  the  past,  there  are  very  few  women  who  will 
not  hesitate  before  making  Friday  their  wedding  day,  or  will 
not  rejoice  at  the  sunshine , “ happy  is  the  bride  the  sun  shines 
on.”  June  and  October  have  always  been  held  as  the  most 
propitious  months  in  the  twelve,  a happy  result  being  ren- 
dered doubly  certain  if  the  ceremony  was  timed  so  as  to  take 
place  at  the  full  moon,  or  when  the  sun  and  moon  were  in 
junction. 

I n Scotland  the  last  day  of  the  year  is  thought  to  be  lucky 
and  if  the  moon  should  happen  to  be  full  at  any  time  when 
a wedding  takes  place,  the  bride’s  cup  of  happiness  is  ex- 
pected to  be  always  full.  In  Perthshire  the  couple  who  have 
had  their  banns  published  at  the  end  of  one  and  are  married  at 
the  beginning  of  another  quarter  of  a year  can  expect  noth- 
ing but  ends. 

The  day  of  the  week  is  also  of  great  importance,  Sunday 
being  a great  favorite  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Ireland. 
And  although  an  English  lass  would  not  marry  on  Friday, 
the  French  girl  thinks  the  first  Friday  in  the  month  partic- 
ularly fortunate.  Most  of  us  know  the  old  saying  concern- 
ing the  wedding  day  : 

Monday  for  Wealth, 

Tuesday  for  health, 

Wednesday  is  the  best  day  of  all. 

Thursday  for  crosses, 

Friday  for  losses, 

Saturday  no  luck  at  all. 

In  Yorkshire,  when  the  bride  is  on  the  point  of  crossing 
the  threshold,  after  returning  from  the  church,  a plate  con- 
taining a few  square  pieces  of  cake  is  thrown  from  the  upper 
window  of  a house  by  a male  relative  ; if  the  plate  is  broken 
she  will  be  happy,  if  not  she  will  not  expect  to  escape  misery 

In  Sweden  a bride  must  carry  bread  in  her  pocket,  and  as 
many  pieces  as  she  can  throw  away,  just  so  much  trouble  does 
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ahe  cast  from  her ; but  it  is  no  luck  to  gather  the  peices. 
But  should  the  bride  lose  her  slipper,  then  she  will  lose  all 
troubles,  only  in  this  case  the  person  who  picks  it  up  will 
gain  riches.  The  Manxmen  put  salt  in  their  pockets,  and 
the  Italians  blessed  charms. 

It  is  an  unhappy  omen  for  a wedding  to  be  put  off  when 
the  day  has  been  fixed,  and  it  is  believed  much  harm  will 
ensue  if  the  bridegroom  stands  at  the  junction  of  cross-roads 
or  beside  a closed  gate  upon  his  wedding  mom.  in  making 
the  cake  (supposed  to  be  made  by  near  relatives  of  the  bride) 
if  good  or  bad  wishes  are  indulged  in  during  the  process 
they  will  surely  have  their  effect. 

When  the  bridemaids  undress  the  bride,  they  must  throw 
away  and  lose  all  the  pins.  Woe  to  the  bride  if  a single  one 
be  left  about  her  1 Nothing  will  go  right.  Woe  also  to  the 
bridemaids  if  they  keep  one  of  them  ; for  they  will  not  be  mar- 
ried before  Whitsuntide  or  till  the  Easter  following  at  the 
soonest. 

If  the  bridal  party  venture  off  dry  land,  they  must  go  up 
stream.  The  bride  must,  to  be  lucky,  wear 

« Something  old  and  something  new, 

Something  gold  and  something  blue.” 

If  she  should  see  a strange  cat  or  hear  a cat  sneeze  on  her 
wedding  day,  then  she  will  be  very  happy  ; and  if  on  her  wed- 
ding morning  she  steps  from  her  bed  on  to  something  higher, 
and  again  on  to  something  higher  still,  she  will  from  that 
moment  rise  in  the  world. 

In  leaving  the  house  and  church,  she  must  be  very  care- 
ful to  put  her  right  foot  forward,  and  on  no  account  allow 
anyone  to  speak  to  her  husband  until  she  has  called  him  by 
name. 

To  break  the  wedding-ring  is  an  omen  that  the  wearer 
will  soon  be  a widow  ; 

“ But  as  the  weddidg  ring  wears, 

So  wilt  wear  away  your  cares.” 


A Very  Cautious  Man. 

A singular  incident  occured  at  the  German  Imperial 
Deposit  Bank  in  Berlin.  A well-known  German  writer,  who 
for  over  thirty  years  has  lived  abroad,  came  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  the  whole  of  his  present  fortune  (320,000 
marks),  together  with  his  testamentary  disposition  of  the 
same.  After  having  duly  signed  the  numerous  blanks  neces- 
sary on  that  occasion,  and  received  the  proper  receipt  at  the 
hands  of  the  cashier,  what  must  have  been  the  latter’s  aston- 
ishment at  seeing  the  depositor  deliberately  tear  that  import- 
ant paper  into  shreds ! “ What  in  the  name  of  goodness  are 

you  doing?”  he  exclaimed.  “Don’t  you  know  that  it  will 
take  full  three  years  before  you  can  legally  expect  to  obtain  a 
duplicate  receipt?”  “.Just  because  I do,  I have  torn  the 
original,”  was  the  reply.  The  gentleman  in  question,  be  it 
known,  has  several  times  been  the  happy  possessor  of  quite 
large  fortunes,  which  he  has  as  often  lost  by  bad  speculations, 
and  otherwise.  In  order  to  guard  this  time  against  similar 
mishaps,  he  hastened  to  put  the  profits  of  a lucrative  literary 
enterprise  into  a place  safe  beyond  peradventure  for  at  least 
three  years. 


Tommy’s  Club. 

“ Tommy,  my  son,  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
club?” 

“ Send  it  to  the  editor,  of  course.” 

“ But  what  are  you  going  to  send  it  to  the  editor  for?” 

“ ’Cause  he  says  if  any  body  will  send  him  a club,  he  will 
send  them  a copy  of  his  paper.’  ’ 

“ But,  Tommy,  dear,  what  do  you  suppose  he  wants  with 
a club?” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know,  unless  it  is  to  knock  down  subscrib- 
ei8  that  don’t  pay  for  their  paper.  1 suppose  there  are  plenty 
of  such  mean  people.” 

That  boy  stands  a chance  tor  the  Presidency  if  he  lives 
— Young  Folks'  Rural. 


A little  boy,  whose  parents  are  always  moving  from  one 
house  to  another,  was  asked  by  his  Sunday-school  teacher, 
“ Why  did  the  Israelites  move  out  of  Egypt  ?”  “ Because 

they  couldu't  pay  their  rent!”  was  the  reply. 


Interfering  in  Neighbors’  Quarrels. 

A goose,  which  was  travelling  across  the  country  for  the 
benefit  of  her  dyspepsia,  was  resting  herself  in  a bit  of  thicket, 
when  along  came  two  foxes  in  search  of  something  not  too 
utter  for  dinner.  Being  tired  and  disappointed  it  was  only 
natural  that  they  should  feel  quarrelsome,  and  as  they  halted 
near  the  thicket  one  of  them  observed : 

“ If  you  were  half  as  sharp  as  the  books  make  you  out 
you  would  not  now  be  hungry  enough  to  gnaw  at  the  bushes.” 

“ And  if  you  were  half  as  big  as  you  think  you  are  you 
would  pass  for  a lion,  minus  the  roar,”  sneered  the  other. 

“ I don’t  want  any  impudence  from  no  fifteen-cent  animal 
of  your  build !”  warned  the  first. 

“ Don’t  give  me  any  chin-music  or  I’ll  make  a wreck  of 
you  1”  yelled  No.  2. 

“ You’re  a thief  I” 

“ Ditto !”  ' 

“ You’re  a !” 

At  this  point  the  goose  could  stand  it  no  longer.  Walking 
out  from  the  thicket  she  put  on  a benevolent  look  and 
observed ; 

“ Gentlemen,  let  me  settle  this  dispute.  In  the  first  place 
I want  to  remark ” 

But  she  never  remarked.  The  foxes  made  a rush  amd 
gobbled  her  up,  and  as  they  picked  their  teeth  of  the  last  of 
the  feathers.  No.  1 remarked ; 

“ None  but  a goose  would  have  sought  to  have  settled  a 
dispute  between  two  foxes.” 

“ And  while  I have  great  respect  for  a peacemaker,”  added 
the  second,  “ I have  invariably  observed  that  they  are  the 
eaten  party.  Neighbors  who  quarrel  cannot  only  take  care 
of  themselves,  but  in  the  most  cases  of  the  goose  who  sticks 
her  bill  into  the  fuss.  This  banquet  will  now  adjourn.” 


An  Art  Customer. 

“ Have  you  any  second-hand  ancestors  for  sale  ? ” asked  a 
gaudily-dressed  woman,  with  a shrill  voice,  of  a well-known 
art  dealer  on  Woodward  avenue. 

Ancestors  ? ” echoed  the  bewildered  man,  “ I don’t  think 
I quite  understand  you.” 

“ Don’t  catch  on  hey  ? You  must  be  as  stupid  as  you  look 
then,  but  it’s  hard  to  believe.  I’ve  got  a new  house,  and  it’s 
all  fixed  up  and  furnished  tip-top,  and  now  I want  to  buy 
some  ancestors  to  hang  in  it.” 

“I’m  sorry  ma’am,”  explained  the  dealer,  civilly,  “ but  all 
my  ancestors  are  hung ; here’s  a holy  family  by  Murillo  I will 
sell  you  cheap,  if  it  will  suit.” 

“ Thank  you  ; 1 don’t  want  another  family  by  Manillo  or 
ony  other  man — one  family  in  a house  is  enough.  If  you’ve 
got  any  aboriginal  by  Chromo  I dunno  but  I might  take  it, 
but  there’s  a heap  more  style  in  a gallery  of  ancestors,  and 
I’ll  look  around.”  The  last  seen  of  her  she  was  punching  the 
eye  of  “ A portrait  of  a lady,”  in  oils,  with  her  parasol  at 
another  art  store,  and  asking  the  dazed  clerk  “what  that 
woman  was  worth.” — Free  Press. 


About  Cats. 

Cats  are  commonly  suppposed  to  bean  invention  of  Cato, 
who,  to  spite  a hated  rival,  constantly  invented  this  and  many 
other  similar  ideas  to  torment  his  enemy  with.  This,  how- 
ever, is  merely  a fable,  as  the  real  purpose  for  which  cats  were 
intended  is  veiled  in  obscurity,  all  the  descendants  of  the  in- 
ventor having  sworn  never  to  reveal  the  truth.  Nevertheless, 
some  interesting  facts  and  habits  have  been  discovered  during 
researches,  which  may  be  of  interest. 

Cats  live  to  a great  age,  especially  those  used  on  board 
ship,  having  even  been  known  to  out-live  some  of  the  crew. 
These,  by  the  way,  have  nine  tails,  which  nurriber  has  been 
very  often  confounded  with  the  number  of  lives  other  cats 
have,  and  which  is  certainly  untrue,  as  it  is  well  known  that 
the  wear  and  tear  on  a cat’s  imagination,  thinking  of  a way 
to  escape,  after  being  killed  the  fourth  time,  usually  kills  her 
for  good.  The  surest  way  to  kill  a cat  is  to  be  careful  of  her  ; 
she  will  die  of  pure  spite  then,  as  such  treatment  would  be 
excatly  contrary  to  what  a fine,  healthy  cat  ever  requires  or 
receives.  Cats  are  faithful  creatures,  and  have  strong  affec- 
tions ; numerous  instances  are  known  where  cats  conceived 
such  a liking  for  canary  birds  that  they  could  not  live  without 
them — or  at  least  they  didn’t. 
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There  are  many  things  about  cats  which  are  regarded  as 
omens  by  some  people.  A cat  near  a bowl  of  milk  or  a cold 
chicken  is  a sure  sign  you  are  going  to  lose  something.  A 
cat  on  the  back  fence,  with  a good  voice,  is  a sure  sign  of 
trouble — for  the  cat.  Two  cats  found  with  their  tails  tied 
together  hung  over  a clothes-line  is  a sure  sign  of  a disagree- 
*ment — between  the  cats — and  a determination  to  “fight  it 
out  on  that  line,  if  it  takes  all  summer.”  Cats  are  provided 
with  claws  to  caress  their  friends  with ; which  habit,  by-the- 
way,  is  very  affecting,  often  melting  those  friends  to  tears. 
Cats  are  supposed  to  die  naturally  sometimes,  although  no 
other  proof  of  this  is  presented  than  the  finding  of  the  bodies. 

Finally,  cats  live  solely  for  and  with  a never  satisfied 
desire  to  be  a nuisance,  and  they  usually  succeed. 


Be  Patient. 

Probably  nothing  tires  one  so  much  as  feeling  hurried.  When 
in  the  early  morning  the  day’s  affairs  press  on  one’s  attention 
beforehand,  and  there  comes  the  wonder  how  in  the  world 
everything  ffe  to  be  accomplished  ; when  every  interruption 
is  received  impatiently,  and  the  clock  is  watched  in  distress 
as  its  moments  flit  past,  then  the  mind  tires  the  body.  We 
are  wrong  to  drive  oureselves  with  whip  and  spur  in  this  way. 
Each  of  us  is  promised  strength  for  the  day,  and  we  must  not 
wear  ourselves  out  by  crowding  two  days’  tasks  into  one. 
If  only  we  can  keep  cool  and  calm,  not  allowing  ourselves  to 
be  flustered,  we  shall  be  less  wearied  when  we  have  reached 
the  eventide.  The  children  may  be  fractious,  the  servants 
trying,  the  friend  we  love  may  fail  to  visit  us,  the  letter  we 
expect  may  not  arrive,  but  if  we  can  preserve  our  tranquility 
of  soul  and  demeanor,  we  shall  get  through  creditably. 


The  Inquisitive  Boy. 

“Pa,”  said  a little  boy,  ‘‘  what  makes  people  pray?” 

“ Why,  my  son,  they  pray  for — they  pray  for — that  is, 
they  ask  the  Lord  to  save  their  souls.” 

“ And  if  I pray,  will  the  Lord  save  my  soul  ?” 

“ Yes  ; when  you  pray  with  faith,  your  prayer  will  be 
answered.” 

“ How  with  faith  ?” 

“ Why,  if  you  pray  believing  at  the  time  that  your  prayer 
will  be  answered.” 

“ But  how  can  I pray  that  way  if  I don’t  know.  If  I knew 
that  I could  get  what  I prayed  for,  then  I could  believe  that 
I would  get  it,  and  could  pray  with — what  did  you  call  it, 
papa  ?” 

“ Faith.” 

“ Faith,”  reapeatd  the  child,  “ If  I was  to  believe  that  by 
praying  for  a goat  I could  get  him,  and  was  to  pray,  would  I 
get  him  ?” 

» No.” 

“ But  I want  a goat,  and  if  I was  to  pray  I’d^have  to  pray 
for  one.  Pa,  what  makes  men  groan  when  they  pray  at 
church  ?” 

“ They  groan  as  a kind  of  amen.” 

“Do  they  like  to  groan  ?” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“ Do  you  groan  ?” 

“ Sometimes.” 

“ Do  you  like  to  groan  ?” ' 

“ No.” 

“Then  what  makes  you  groan?  You  don’t  have  to,  do 
you  ?” 

“ That’ll  do  now — hush.” 

“ But  if  you  don’t  want  to  groan  they  couldn’t  make  you, 
could  they  ?” 

“ I’ll  box  your  ears,  sir,  if  you  don’t  hush.  Go  on  away 
now.  I’d  rather  be  questioned  by  a prosecuting  attorney.’’ — 
Arkansas  Traveller. 


Little  John  Fizzletop  was  a page  in  the  Legislature  when 
it  was  in  session,  and  his  conversstion  has  had  a political 
flavor  ever  since.  Yesterday,  for  instance,  he  asked  his 
mother,  “ Am  I to  get  a second  piece  of  pie  after  I get 
through  with  this  ? ” “ Indeed  you  are  not.”  “ Then,  Mrs. 
Speaker,  in  this  case,  the  sooner  there  is  a change  in  the  admin- 
istration, the  better  for  the  material  interests  of  the  country. 


The  Graduate. 

Now  watch  this  young  strut  of  a yonth  as  he  comes  for- 
ward with  his  essay  on  Rome.  How  full  of  life  and  proud 
grace  in  his  step.  How  confident  he  is  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
about  to  electrify  the  world  with  his  marvellous  store  of 
knowledge  of  ancient  history.  How  bad  he  seems  to  feel 
because,  in  his  opinion,  the  governments  of  the  nineteenth 
century  are  unworthy  to  be  compared  to  the  governments  of 
ancient  Rome  or  Greece.  In  the  eyes  of  this  knowing  youth 
the  steam  engine,  electricity  and  the  press  are  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  ordinary  palaces  and  monuments  built  by  the 
hands  of  the  miserable  slaves  of  ancient  times.  If  this  youth 
had  his  way,  how  he  would  revolutionize  affairs.  How  he 
would  do  away  with  some  of  the  prosy  things  of  to-day, 
and  in  return  restore  to  us  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  old 
Rome  and  old  Greece.  But  the  youth  has  his  own  way  but 
for  a moment,  and  there  he  breaks  loose  for  a last  time 
To-morrow  he  goes  out  into  the  big  world  and  gets  lost.  To- 
day he  is  too  big  even  for  the  fine  clothes  he  wears.  To-mor- 
row his  clothes  will  prove  too  much  for  him;  therefore  he  will 
leave  a part  of  them  in  the  care  of  an  uncle.  We  may  never 
hear  of  him  again,  and  he  may  turn  up  some  day  as  a reformed 
drunkard,  and  again  electrify  us  with  his  eloquence.  But  the 
chances  are  that  we  are  safe,  that  this  ambitious  youth  will, 
on  leaving  the  stage  to-day,  be  inveigled  into  some  large  store 
where  in  the  future  he  can  devote  his  powers  of  oratory  on 
dry  goods  boxes,  and  on  his  fellow-workers  in  the  basement. 

— Detroit  Chaff.  

A Lesson  on  Young  Americans. 

Queston — Who  is  this? 

Answer — This  is  the  American  boy. 

Q.  What  does  he  wish  to  do  for  a living  ? 

A.  He  wants  to  be  a bank  clerk  or  a broker  or  a doctor 
or  a lawyer,  or  get  a place  in  the  Custom  House  or  Post-office 
or  go  into  the  army  or  become  a minister. 

Q.  What  is  the  ambition  of  the  country  and  village 
American  boy? 

A.  To  go  to  the  city  and  “ get  a situation.” 

Q.  For  how  much  pay  ? 

A.  For  two  dollars  a weelf  the  first  year,  and  perhaps, 
if  he  is  smart,  all  he  make  otherwise. 

Q.  How  are  many  American  boys,  in  both  village  and 
city,  brought  up  ? 

A.  They  go  to  school  until  seventeen  or  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  then  hang  around  home  or  street  corners  until 
they  get  married. 

Q.  And  then  ? 

A.  Then  there  is  a row,  and  the  old  folks  of  the  first 
part  manage  to  provide  in  some  way  for  the  young  folks  of 
the  second  part,  and  both  parties  drag  out  a sort  of  unpleas- 
ant existence. 

Q.  What  is  our  American  young  man’s  idea  of  living? 

A.  Life  lor  him  is  no  life  at  all  unless  he  can  have  his 
spring,  summer,  fall  and  winter  suits  of  clothing,  change  his 
neckties  with  every  fashion,  endure  the  miseries  and  want  of 
a semi-fashionable  boarding-house,  and  spend  what  is  left  of 
his  salary  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  taking  a young  woman 
to  the  theatre,  with  carriage  and  fashionable  restaurant  sup- 
per at  the  close  of  the  performance. 

Q.  Is  this  right? 

A.  Yes,  it  is  right,  but  the  blacksmith’s  apprentice  can- 
not do  it  very  easily. 

Q.  By  the  way,  what  has  become  of  all  the  American 
apprentices  to  useful  trades  ? 

A.  They  are  all  dead. 

Q.  And  who  are  most  of  the  workers  in  iron  and  wood 
and  leather  and  bricks  and  mortar  ? 

A.  They  are  mostly  foreigners. 

Q.  But  what  can  the  American  boy  do  ? 

A.  He  can  aspire  to  be  a Vanderbilt. 

Q.  And  does  he  realize  his  aspiration  ? 

A.  Not  often.  But  sometimes  he  brings  up  as  a bank- 
teller  or  cashier  or  public  official  who  disappears  suddenly 
and  leaves  his  accounts  short  behind  him. 

Q.  But  do  no  American  boys  learn  trades  ? 

A.  Oh,  yes ; but  they  frequently  commence  rather  late 
in  life. 

Q.  Where  ? 

A.  In  the  State  prison. 
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In  Unison. 

BY  D.  AMBROSE  DAVIS. 

Why  stand  we  apart  with  onr  work  in  the  vineyard, 
Since  God's  every  child  has  its  mission  to  fill  ? 

Oh,  why  not  go  forward  like  brothers  and  sisters, 
Forever  united,  in  earnest  good  will  ? 

Are  we  not  all  in  the  hands  of  .Jehovah, 

' All  the  recipients  of  his  divine  care  ? 

Then  why  so  ungrateful  ar  not  to  be  willing 
To  let  every  soul  have  its  God-given  share  ? 

Oh,  if  we  look  upward  for  wisdom  and  guidance, 

How  quickly  the  angls  respond  to  our  call, 

■Using  forever,  their  utmost  endeavor. 

To  make  us  evangles  of  kindness  to  all. 

The  trees  of  the  forest  have  no  altercation. 

But  stand  in  their  order  as  if  they  were  one  ; 

Their  roots  and  their  branches  make  progress  together. 
Until  their  great  work  of  the  temple  is  done. 

The  sunshine,  the  rain,  and  the  dew  drops  of  morning. 
Are  ever  the  same  to  the  high  and  the  low  ; 

For  nature,  we  find  in  her  blessed  bestowal. 

Is  always  impartial,  wherever  we  go. 

The  star  gems  that  sptarkle  in  beauty  above  us. 

So  many  and  varied,  all  acting  their  part. 

Are  seeming  to  ask  us  to  be  more  fraternal. 

With  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and  heart  pulse  to  heart. 

For  tho’  in  God’s  wisdom  our  missions  are  varipd. 

Our  hearts  best  emotions  should  still  be  the  same  ; 

And  favors,  the  kindest,  from  one  to  another. 

Should  always  be  known  as  our  purpose,  our  aim. 


Undue  Homage. 

As  illustrating  the  universal  homage  paid  to  wealth,  a 
good  story  comes  to  us  of  two  ladies  who  met  upon  a recent 
social  occasion.  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting 
upon  the  same  occasion  for  several  years  and — passing  on. 
This  time  they  met  and  chatted  most  affably.  Said  number 
one  to  number  two,  “How  well  you  are  looking,  Mrs.  Blank? 
I think  I have  never  seen  you  look  so  well.”  “ Oh  yes  ?” 
said  number  two.  “ But  I think  I shall  be  better-looking 
next  year  if  my  husband’s  income  keeps  on  increasing.  Rich 
women  are  always  handsome.”  And  she  spoke  so  laugh- 
ingly that  it  was  not  until  she  had  passed  on  that  the  very 
complimentary  lady  was  fully  aware  of  the  implied  rebuke. 


I S’ all  S’eep  Wiv  Him  To-Night. 

Sometimes  I believe  the  little  ones  say  the  best  things 
after  all.  I know  a little  family  in  Detroit  who  are  heart- 
broken and  sad  this  Saturday  night.  There  were  three  last 
Saturday,  but  to-day  only  two  are  left.  The  tie  that  bound 
them  more  closely  than  that  which  the  clergyman  drew  has 
lately  been  loosened,  and  the  light  of  their  countenance  went 
out  with  the  red  sun  only  the  other  night.  The  father  is  a 
railroad  man  whose  duties  call  him  away  from  home  three- 
fourths  of  the  time.  It  was  his  habit,  whenever  he  was 
about  to  start  for  home,  to  telegraph  his  wife  apprising  her 
of  the  fact.  In  these  telegrams  he  never  failed  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  little  four-year-old  and  the  dispatches  usually 
ran  as  follows,  “ Tell  Arthur  I shall  sleep  with  him  to-night.” 
The  baby  boy  was  very  proud  of  these  telegrams  which  his 
mother  would  read  over  to  him,  and  he  considered  the  “ tele- 
draf  ” a great  institution.  The  other  night,  when  the  fever 
had  done  its  work  and  the  mother  was  sobbing  out  her  an- 
guish, the  little  one  turned  calmly  in  his  bed,  and  said ; “ dont 
ty,  mamma ; I E’all  s’eep  wiv  Dod  ’oo  know.  Send  Dod  a 
teledraf,  and  tell  him  I s’all  s’eep  wiv  him  to  night.”  But 
the  message  went  straight  up  there  without  the  clicking  of 
wires  or  the  rustle  of  wings. — Detroit  Chaf, 


CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


Bibles  and  Tbeir  Titles. 

An  interesting  collection  of  Bibles  was  some  time  ago 
exhibited  in  London,  which  comprised  copies  of  all  the  edi- 
tions that,  because  of  peculiar  errors  of  the  printers,  or  from 
some  other  reason,  have  been  known  by  strange  names. 
Among  the  Bibles  on  exhibition  were  the  following ; 

The  Gutenberg  Bible. — The  earliest  book  known.  Print- 
ed from  moveable  type ; is  the  Latin  Bible  issued  by  Guten- 
berg at  Mentz,  A.  D.  1450. 

The  Bug  Bible. — 'Was  so  called  from  its  rendering  of 
Psalm  xci.,  5,  “ Afraid  of  bugs  by  night,”  Our  present  version 
reads,  “ terror  by  night.”  A.  D.  1551. 

The  BreechM  Bible. — The  Geneva  version  is  that  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Breeches  Bible,  from  its  rendering  of  Gene- 
sis iii.,  7 (“  Making  themselves  breeches  out  of  fig  leaves”). 
This  translation  of  the  Scriptures — the  result  of  the  labors  or 
the  English  exiles  at  Geneva — was  the  English  Family  Bible 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  until  supplanted 
by  the  present  authorized  version  of  King  James  I. 

The  Place-makers’  Bible. — From  a remarkable  typograph- 
ical error  which  occurs  in  Matthew  v.,  9,  “ Blessed  are  the 
place-makers,”  instead  of  peace-makers,  A.  D.1562. 


The  Turn  of  Day. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  says ; I heard  a lady  say  to  a 
physician,  the  other  day  : “ I was  watching  one  night  at  the 
bedside  of  a dying  child-  I asked  the  doctor  when  death 
might  be  looked  for.  He  replied : ‘ Any  time  after  1 2 o’clock .’ 
■Why  did  he  set  that  time  ? ” “Because,”  replied  the  phy- 
sician “ for  some  unexplained  reason  a large  majority  of  nat- 
ural deaths,  especially  when  the  patients  are  children,  occur 
on  ‘ the  turn  of  day,’  as  the  country  people  say.  That  is,  from 
12  to  3,  either  at  noon  or  night.”  “ There  is  no  explainable 
reason  for  this  ? ” I asked.  “ None.  It  is  one  of  the  myster- 
ies that  envelope  death.  But  of  100  persons  dying  by  natural 
process,  80  will  die  within  three  hours.” 


A Bird  Dispute. 

The  nest  of  a pair  of  ravens,, in  which  the  hen  was  sitting 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  a storm.  With  strenuous  ofiorts  the 
birds  repaired  the  damage,  and  the  hen  continued  her  incu- 
bation, when  a second  storm  arose  which  again  assailed  their 
rudely-constructed  domicile.  For  a few  days  the  ravens  were 
missing,  after  which  they  returned,  but  conjugal  disagreement 
finished  what  the  violence  of  the  winds  had  begun.  The 
work  of  building  it  was  recommenced,  but  one  bird  was 
determined  upon  repairing  the  original,  while  the  other  began 
building  a new  nest.  For  a time  the  divided  labor  was  pro- 
ceeded with,  when,  as  if  by  mutual  compromise — their  affec- 
tion being  too  real  to  permit  either  of  them  to  “ stand  out” 
any  longer — both  abandoned  their  separate  undertaking,  and 
finally  completed  a new  and  substantial  nest,  in  the  shelter 
of  which  a vigorous  brood  was  reared.  The  “ moral”  can  be 
read  without  spectacles. — Tinsley's  Magazine. 


A stranger  consignment  has  seldom  been  received  at  a 
freight  office  than  one  which  a steamboat  company’s  agent  at 
Salonica  recently  agreed  to  deliver  in  Constantinople.  It  was 
a box  of  ordinary  size  and  appearance,  and  would  not  have 
attracted  special  attention  h^  it  not  have  borne  the  inscrip- 
tion “ human  heads.”  It  actually  did  contain  th“  heads  of 
nine  robbers,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  Turkish  gendar- 
merie in  Macedonia.  In  accordance  with  an  old  custom  the 
heads  were  on  their  way  to  the  capital,  there  to  testify  that 
the  operations  of  the  police  in  the  province  were  energetic 
and  vigilant. 

The  process  of  whitening  sugar  was  discovered  in  a curi- 
ous way.  A hen  that  had  gone  through  a clay  puddle  mean- 
dered thence  into  a sugar  house.  She  left  her  tracks  on  a 
pile  of  sugar.  It  was  noticed  that  wherever  her  tracks  were 
the  sugar  was  whitened.  Experiments  were  instituted,  and 
the  result  was  that  wet  clay  came  to  be  used  in  refining  sugar. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

To  be  young  is  to  be  one  of  the  immortals.— Hazlitt. 


Cheerfulness. 

A man  who  acquires  a habit  of  giving  way  to  ^depression 
<s  on  the  road  to  ruin.  When  trouble  comes  upon  him, 
instead  of  rousing  his  energies  to  combat  it, he  weakens,  and 
his  faculties  grow  dull,  and  his  judgment  becomes  obscured, 
and  he  sinks  in  the  slough  of  despair.  And  if  anyone 
pulls  him  out  by  main  force  and  places  him  safe  on  solid 
ground,  he  stands  there  dejected  and  discouraged,  and  is 
pretty  sure  to  waste  the  means  of  help  which  have  been 
given  him.  How  different  is  the  man  who  takes  a cheery 
view  of  life  even  at  its  worst,  and  faces  every  ill  with 
unyielding  pluck.  He  may  be  swept  away  with  an  over- 
whelming tide  of  misfortune,  but  he  bravely  struggles  for 
the  shore,  and  is  ever  ready  to  make  the  most  of  the  help 
that  may  be  given  him.  A cheerful,  hopeful,  courageous  dis- 
position is  an  invaluable  trait  of  character,  and  should  be 
assiduously  cultivated. 


Golden  Words. 

A Good  adviser  says  ; “ Next  to  the  love  of  her  husband, 

nothing  so  crowns  a woman’s  life  with  honor  as  the  devo- 
tion of  a son  to  her.  We  never  knew  a boy  to  turn  out  badly 
who  began  by  falling  in  love  with  his  mother.  Any  man 
may  fall  in  love  with  a fresh-faced  girl,  and  the  man  who  is 
gallant  to  the  girl  may  cruelly  neglect  the  poor,  weary  wife 
in  after  years.  But  the  big  boy  who  is  a lover  of  his  mother, 
at  middle  age  is  a true  knight,  who  will  love  his  wife  in  the 
sore  leaf  of  autumn  as  he  did  in  the  daisied  spring.  There  is 
nothing  so  beautifully  chivalrous  as  the  love  of  a big  boy  for 

his  mother.”  

An  Economical  Dog. 

Instances  of  canine  economy  are  by  no  means  rare ; but 
the  account  of  a dog  miser,  is,  so  far  as  our  records  extend 
unique.  Dandie,  the  animal  referred  to,  was  a Newfound- 
land dog,  belonging  to  a gentleman  in  Edinburgh.  It  fre- 
quently had  money  given  to  it,  because,  besides  other  inter- 
esting signs  of  sagacity,  it  would  go  to  the  baker’s  and  buy 
its  own  bread.  But  Dandie  received  more  money  than  his 
needs  called  for,  and  so  he  took  to  hoarding  it.  This  his  mas- 
ter discovered  in  consequence  of  the  dog’s  appearing  one  day 
with  a breakfast  roll  when 'it  was  known  that  no  one  had 
given  it  any  money.  Suspicion  aroused,  search  was  made  in 
the  room  where  the  dog  slept.  Dandie  appeared  quite  uncon- 
cerned until  his  bed  was  approached,  when  he  seized  the  ser- 
vant by  her  gown  and  tried  to  drag  her  away,  and  became  so 
violent  that  his  master  had  to  hold  him.  Sevenpence-half- 
penny  was  found  hidden  in  the  bed.  Dandie  did  not  forego 
his  saving  propensities  even  after  this  ; but  he  exhibited  a 
great  dislike  afterward  for  the  servant  who  had  discovered 
his  hoard,  and  in  future  was  careful  to  select  a different  place 

of  concealment.  

An  Aim  Ahead- 

If  we  could  all  be  great — if  each  of  us  in  this  grand  and 
beautiful  world  might  win  fame  and  honor — if  we  might  gain 
the  praise  of  the  multitude,  and  be  pointed  out  in  the  throng 
as  the  gifted  ssjtist,  author,  or  statesman — it  would  be  very 
pleasant,  doubtless,  and  soothing  to  our  pride.  But  if  all 
were  eminent  th«a-e  would  be  no  eminence.  If  every  one 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  ladder,  this  would  be  a very  humdrum 
world,  for  the  mainspring  of  trying  to  win  any  good  thing  is 
emulation.  But  it  is  certain  that  all  cannot  be  at  the  top. 
Society  is  made  up  of  all  grades,  but  while  some  will  always 
remain  in  the  humble  ranks  of  plodders,  even  the  lowest  may 
accomplish  some  great  object,  which,  though  it  does  not 
secure  fame,  may  win  peace  and  joy.  The  golden  rule  of  life 
is  to  “Do  everything  the  very  best  you  can.”  We  may  make 
our  mark  as  well  in  one  place  as  another,  though  perhaps  not 
as  plainly ; but  if,  in  the  beginning  of  our  career,  we  make  up 
our  minds  tojdo  every  duty  promptly  which  comes  in  our  way, 
to  act  and  speak  kindly  as  we  have  opportunity,  to  make 
life  easier  to  others,  if  we  can  do  so,  in  short,  to  do  all  we  can 
toward  making  the  world  a pleasant  place  to  live  in,  we  will 
win  something  far  more  precious  than  fame — the  love  of  those 
around  us,  and  the  approval  of  God.l  J7.  V. 


OUR  PUZZUE  PRIZE. 

This  month  the  contest  for  the  prize  has  been  fought  by 
those  who  were  not  afraid  of  difficulties,  while  a good  number 
thinking  them  too  hard,  backed  out  and  did  not  write  at  all 
We  want  all  to  write  whether  they  answer  all  the  puzzles  or 
not.  Lizzie  Kinnisten,  Park  Hill,  was  the  only  correpondent 
answering  them  all  correctly  and  richly  deserves  the  prize 
which  we  have  awarded  her.  a similar  prize  of  a nicely- 
bound,  interesting  story  book  will  be  given  for  the  best  set  of 
answers  to  the  puzzles  in  this  number. 

Correct  answers  have  been  received  from  Bertha  Miller, 
Walkerville  ; Hartley  J.  Doane,  Thornton  ; Mary  Craig,  Col- 
chester ; W.  Cunningham,  London  East ; Nettie  Bisnett,  Rond 
Eau  ; J.  D.,  Kirkton  ; J.  A.  Galbraith,  St  Mary’s  ; Richard  L. 
Eedy,  London  ; Bertie,  Brooklyn  ; George  H.,  Toronto ; Wal- 
ter Jackson,  Montreal ; J.  H.  Evans,  Hamilton ; Minnie  Car- 
rews,  Sarnia ; Kate  Wilger,  Toronto,  and  W.  H.  Groat,  Port 
Huron. 

AUGUST  PUZZLES. 

1. 

DIAMOND  PDZZLE. 

A vowel. 

An  abbreviation  for  the  name  of  a Canadian  Province. 

A village  in  the  Province. 

The  name  of  the  Province. 

A town  in  the  Province. 

Atmosphere. 

A vowel. 

52. 

DECAPITATION. 

Whole  I grow  in  the  fields ; behead  me  and  I am  an 
admirer ; behead  again  and  I am  above  ; behead  again  amd 
transpose  and  I am  an  abreviation  of  a title  of  respect. 

3. 

HIDDEN  COUNTIES  IN  ONTARIO. 

1.  They  were  both  well  and  in  good  spirits. 

2.  We  began  to  halt  on  the  hill. 

3.  He  is  adding  tons  and  cw(s.  together. 

4.  That  is  a good  ox  for  driving. 

5.  Thomas  peeled  the  bark  off  a tree. 

6.  He  came  worth  nothing ; went  worth  thousands. 

4. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

A songster. 

A river  in  Europe. 

A girl’s  name. 

A color. 

5. 

REBUS. 

uu  0 

CHARADE. 

Repeat  a well-known  quadruped ; 

My  next  you'll  find  in  nation. 

My  whole  reveals  a wicked  deed 

Of  deepest  degradation. 

B.  L.  Eedy 

ANSWERS  TO  JULY  PUZZLES. 

1.  Decapitation  Start — tart — art. 

2.  Rebus. — An  M on  E — anemone. 

3.  Easy  sqnare  words  : — I 

HIT 

IRE 

TEN 

II 

ROW 

ORE. 

WET 

4.  A had  5 sheep  and  B 3. 
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Why  The  Cows  Came  Date 

Crimson  sunset  burning, 

O'er  the  tree-fringed  hills  ; 

Golden  .are  the  meadows, 

Ruddy  flashed  the  rills. 

Quiet  in  the  farm  house  : 

Home  the  farmer  hiesi; 

But  his  wife  is  watching. 

Shading  anxious  eyes, 

While  she  lingers  with  her  pail  beside  the  barn- yard  gate, 
AS'ondering  why  her  Jenny  and  the  cows  come  home  so  late 

Jenny,  brown-eyed  maiden. 

Wandering  down  the  lane  ; 

That  w.as  ere  the  daylight 
Had  begun  to  wane. 

Deeper  grow  the  shadows  ; 

Circling  swallows  cheep : 

Katydids  are  calling ; 

Mists  o’er  meadows  creep.  v 

''till  the  mother  shades  her  eyes  beside  the  barn-yard  gate. 
And  wonders  why  her  Jenny  and  the  cows  can  be  so  late. 

Loving  sounds  are  falling. 

Homeward  now  at  last ; 

Speckle  Bess  and  Brindle 
Through  the  gate  have  passed. 

.lennie,  sweetly  blushing, 

Jamie,  grave  and  shy 
Takes  the  pail  from  mother. 

Who  stands  silent  by. 

-''.'..t  one  word  is  spoken  as  mother  shuts  the  gate. 

But  now  .she  knows  why  Jenny  and  the  cows  came  home  so 
late ! 
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• 'HAP'I’ER  III.  {Continued.) 

?)T  very  tired  Madam  ! with  your  permission  I will 
retire^  I said  haughtily,  rising  from  my  seal. 

gO)’  ■'vas  the  curt  response  ; and  wishing 
them  good  iiiglit,  I went  from  the  room. 

For  long  that  night  I paced  up  and  down  my  bedroom, 
thinking  over  the  events  of  the  past  day,  laying  my  plans  for 
the  future  and  resenting  with  all  the  hot  passion  of  my  nature 
the  insulting  manner  adopted  by  the  woman  who  called  her- 
-elf  the  mistress  of  Upfield  Manor. 

*•  But  she  sh.all  not  reign  here  for  long  ; so  help  me  Heaven 
she  shall  not ! " I cried  fiercely,  shaken  by  a very  storm  of 
[i.ission  and  resentment,  which  was  soon  succeeded  by  a curi- 
ous depression,  that  chilled  me. 


What  if  there  should  be  no  will  after  all  I What  if  my 
dream  should  prove  only  a vain  delusion  ?”  I shuddered  when 
I asked  myself  this,  and  thought  of  all  the  petty  humiliations 
I should  have  subjected  myself  to  tor  no  good  in  the  end. 
Falling  on  my  knees  by  the  bed  I buried  my  face  in  my  hands, 
and  wept  bitterlju  Somehow  I could  not  pray  that  night.  My 
heart  was  too  lull  of  hatred  and  evil  passion  to  be  in 
harmony  with  the  beauty  and  calmness  of  prayer.  I couhl 
only  weep  and  cry  “ Oh  God  forgive  me  if  what  I am  doing  is 
wrong,  oh  ! help  me  for  I am  very  sinful ! ” Yet  persistently  I 
shut  my  eyes  to  aught  that  was  wrong  in  my  conduct,  and 
wilfully  clung  to  the  purpose  which  had  brought  me  to 
Upfield.  “ It  cannot  be  wrong  to  recover  the  will,  if  there 
is  a will  ” I argued. 

Before  closing  my  eyes  that  night  I made  two  mental  notes: 
First — Mrs  Godfrey  evidently  had  heard  something  of  the 
relations  existing  between  Douglas  Rathburn  and  me  in  the 
past,  therefore  I resolved  to  be  carefully  guarded  in  my  man- 
ner if  his  name  was  mentioned  and  whenever  I chanced  to 
meet  him,  so  that  she  should  have  no  opportunity  for  sneering 
at  my  sentimentality.  Second — the  fact  of  the  library’s  being 
in  daily  use  as  a family  sitting  room,  would  make  my  task  a 
much  easier  one  than  I had  anticipated  ; as,  should  I be  dis- 
covered there  alone,  even  though  it  were  in  the  night,  the 
fact  would  not  excite  unusual  comment,  and  my  opportunities 
for  the  search  would  be  doubled. 

Next  morning  after  breakfast,  I was  summoned  to  the 
library  to  receive  my  instructions,  and  learn  what  were  to  be 
my  duties  as  Miss  Godfrey’s  companion. 

I found  my  aunt  seated  at  the  writing  table,  where  my 
father  had  sat  so  often  long  ago,  and  it  gave  me  a pang  to  see 
this  woman  appropriate  it  so  coolly.  There  were  a heap 
of  letters  lying  beside  her,  some  opened,  others  with  unbroken 
seals. 

She  was  writing  as  I entered,  and  merely  glanced  up  say- 
ing only  one  word — 

‘‘  Wait.” 

So  I seated  myself  and  qtiietly  looked  around  me  at  the 
familiar  room,while  ever  and  anon  my  glance  rested,  fascinated 
upon  the  tall  up-right  figure  of  the  woman  who  sal  before  me. 
How  motionless  she  was  ! How  noiselessly  glided  her  pen  over 
the  creamy  note-paper  ! As  I watched  her  dreamily,  my  mind 
full  of  many  different  thoughts,  she  seemed  to  me  more  like  a 
figure  in  a dream  than  a living  reality.  Everything  about  her, 
even  to  the  smallest  detail  of  her  toilette  was  neutral  in  tint — 
hair,  eyes,  complexion,  all  of  the  palest  hue  : her  dress,  a light 
grey,  was  plain,  almost  to  severity  ; she  wore  white  lace  at  her 
throat  and  around  her  wrists,  and  there  were  bows  of  pale 
grey  ribbon  on  her  sleeves  and  at  her  neck.  1 wondered 
irritabl}" — for  the  monotony  of  her  attire  wearied  me — if  she 
dressed  thus  purposely,  in  order  to  enhance  the  peculiarity 
of  her  appearance,  while  1 was  thinking  thus  she  laid  aside 
her  pen  and  looked  at  me. 

“ I sent  for  you  ” — she  began  in  her  low  monotone — “ to 
tell  you  what  are  my  wishes  with  regard  to  your  position  in 
this  house,  and  to  instruct  you  as  :<j  the  duties  you  will  have, 
to  fulfil  as  Miss  Godfrey’s  companion.”  She  pau.'ed,  and  1, 
with  a beating  heart  and  burning  face  answered  (juickly, 
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although  prudence  dictated  silence  on  my  part  : “ I came  to 
Upheld  with  a perfect  understanding  of  the  position  I should 
occupy  here  Mrs.  Godfrey.” 

It  was  a foolish  and  unnecessary  speech  and  I was  punished 
for  it  by  the  supreme  indifference  with  which  she  ignored  it. 

“ Miss  Godfrey,  as  perhaps  you  are  aware,  is  in  delicate 
health  ; she  has  never  been  strong,  hut  of  late  her  health  has 
been  less  good  than  usual ; her  spirits  are  uncertain  and  she 
should  be  kept  amused  ; it  will  be  your  duty  to  keep  her  inter- 
ested and  amused  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  humor  her  in 
every  way.  The  doctor  says  that  to  thwart  her  wishes  would 
he  to  increase  the  irritability  of  her  nervous  system.”  Mrs. 
Godfrey  paused  and  trifled  with  an  ivory  paper  cutter  for  a 
moment,  and  then  continued.  “It  was  against  my  better 
judgment  that  you  were  chosen  to  fill  a position  for  which 
there  are  others  more  competent  under  the  circumstances  ; but 
it  was  my  daughter’s  desire  that  you  should  come,  therefore  I 
yielded  to  her  wishes.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  I was 
surprised  at  your  application  for  the  place,  as  well  as  at  your 
father’s  consenting  to  it,  but  I presume  you  have  your  own 
reasons ; you  will  understand,  however,  that  the  fact  of  your 
relationship  to  my  daughter  must  be  laid  aside  and  forgotten 
as  far  as  possible,  while  you  remain  here.  If  you  do  not  choose 
to  accede  to  this  condition,  the  alternative  is  simply — you 
must  go.  ” 

With  bent  head,  and  in  utter  silence  I listened,  as  the  low, 
cruel  voice  spoke  such  humiliating  words  to  me.  Passionate 
anger  swelled  my  heart,  and  I longed  wildly  for  the  right  to 
say  to  this  insolent  woman — “ go,  ” as  she  had  threatened  to 
say  to  me. 

Oh  I if  I could  succeed  in  finding  the  will  I The  will, 
which  would  send  from  the  doors  of  Upfield  this  insolent 
intruder.  How  I would  rejoice  in  that  day  when  I should 
watch  her  go  forth  in  her  humiliation,  to  return,  never  more. 

I wished  with  all  my  heart  for  the  power  to  humiliate  her  as 
she  had  humiliated  me,  and  to  obtain  that  power  I resolved  to 
control  my  temper  and  my  pride,  and  to  bear  quietly  any 
insult  this  woman  might  offer  me  ; the  more  insulting  she 
was  now,  the  worse  it  would  be  for  her  in  the  future. 

I make  no  excuse  for  my  bitter,  revengeful  feelings  towards 
my  aunt ; that  I was  acting  wrongly  in  allowing  my  evil  pas- 
sion such  full  play  ; that  I was  encouraging  an  unchristian  and 
unwomanly  hatred,  implacable  and  merciless,  to  fill  my  heart 
against  my  enemy,  I was  fully  aware.  And  yet  though  I 
fully  realised  my  sin,  though  I would  not  pray  while  its  bur- 
den lay  upon  me  : though  I was  unhappy  on  account  of  it,  yet 
I would  not  put  it  from  me,  nor  yield  one  iota  of  my  purpose. 
Wilfully,  wickedly  I clung  to  my  sin,  and  repentance  came 
too  late. 

“ You  may  rest  satisfied  that  I shall  never  presume  upon 
my  relationship  to  Helen,”  I answered  proudly. 

“ It  is  well,”  was  the  curt  response.  “ And  now,”  she  said, 
after  a few  other  unimportant  matters  had  been  discussed,  “ I 
think  I have  said  all  that  is  necessary;  you  may  go.  Here  is  a 
letter  for  Miss  Godfrey  ; be  good  enough  to  take  it  to  her.” 

As  I took  the  letter  from  her  hand,  1 fancied  I saw  a mali- 
cious smile  on  her  thin  lips. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

T^^7"HEN  I had  left  the  room,  I glanced  carelessly  at 
"(V  the  direction  on  the  envelope  ! but  I started  when 

I saw  the  handwriting.  1 knew  it  well— it  was 
Douglas  Rathburn’s ! 

This  then,  was  the  meaning  of  Mrs  Godfrey’s  smile  as 
she  gave  me  the  letter.  With  a sinking  heart,  I wondered 
where  Douglas  was,  and  why  he  should  write  to  Helen— 
what  was  Helen  to  him  ? 

By  the  postmark  I perceived  that  the  letter  had  come 
from  Winchester.  So  Douglas  was  not  in  Upton  at  all  “ Ah 
well !’  I thought — “ may  be  it  is  better  so.” 

I found  Helen  on  the  lawn  sitting  beneath  the  shade  of 
a large  spreading  cedar.  A magnificent  hound  lay  beside 
her,  and  she  was  playfully  pulling  his  ears  and  teasing  him 
as  I came  near.  It  was  a pretty  picture  and  pre-occupied  as 
I was,  I was  fain  to  pause  a moment  to  regard  it. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  to  describe  in  detail  the  beau- 
ties of  Upfield  Park ! but  I think  I had  rarely  seen  it  look 
more  beautiful  than  on  the  morning  in  question.  The  great 


trees  in  the  park  were  laden  with  their  dense  foliage  of  varied 
shades  of  green,  and  cast  .shadows,  so  deep  and  dense  that  in 
some  places  one  could  almost  imagine  it  to  be  night  instead 
of  morning. 

On  the  left  could  be  seen  the  dim  vista  of  a noble  avenue 
of  oak,  beech  and  sycamore.  Smooth-shaven  lawns  orna- 
mented with  costly  fountains  and  marble  statues  and  daz- 
zling patches  of  brilliant-hued  flowers  surrounded  the  quaint 
Elizabethan  mansion  which  looked  on  this  calm  summer 
morning,  a home  worthy  of  the  love  and  pride  of  its  owner. 
And  all  this — all  this  was  Helen’s!  Here  I glanced  again  at 
the  pretty,  golden-haired  girl  who  was  heiress  of  the  manor  I 
and  though,  strangely  and  unaccountably,  I felt  my  heart 
drawn  to  her,  softened  perhaps  by  her  child-like,  unaftected 
sweetness  ; yet  as  I advanced  towards  her  I said  to  myself — 
“ not  always  shall  this  he  hers  ! if  there  is  a will,  I shall  find 
it.” 

“ Oh  cousin  Enis  I I am  so  glad  you  have  com  e at  last  1 
Prince  and  I have  begun  to  tire  of  each  other’s  company. 
Have  we  not  Prince?” — turning  playfully  to  the  dog,  who,  as 
if  to  discountenance  such  an  idea,  lifted  one  huge  paw  and 
laid  it  on  her  lap,  with  a deprecating  glance  from  his  soft 
brown  eyes. 

“ I am  sorry  you  had  to  wait  so  long  Helen,  but  your 
mother  detained  me.  This  letter  is  for  you.” 

“ A letter  !”  she  cried,  and  put  out  her  hand  eagerly  for  it. 

“ 1 shall  leave  you  if  you  wish,  whilst  you  read  it,”  I said 
coldly. 

“ Oh  no ! pray  do  not ; there  is  no  need, — ” She  did  not 
complete  her  sentence  for  as  she  caught  sight  of  the  hand- 
writing on  the  envelope  a rich  blush  swept  over  her  pure 
spirituelle  face,  and  8 happy  smile  curved  the  red  lips.  I 
seated  myself  a slight  distance  from  her  and  with  many  a 
jealous  pang  watched  her  furtively  as  she  read  Douglas’  letter, 
and  wondered  miserably  what  there  could  be  in  it  to  cause 
the  flickering  color  to  come  and  go  on  the  delicate  face  of 
Helen  Godfrey.  Yet  even  then  I did  not  hate  her,  though  I 
had  now  an  added  cause  for  doing  so,  for  I scarcely  doubted 
that  she  had  won  Douglas  Rathburn’s  Jove — I was  jealous  of 
her — bitterly  jealous,  yet  I did  not  hate  her,  and  the  thought 
that  I loved  her,  notwithstanding  the  wrong  I did  her,  has 
been  my  greatest  comfort. 

“ Cousin  Enis.”  Turning  my  head  I found  her  looking  shyly 
at  me,  her  blue  eyes  brimful  of  a sort  of  gladness  which  had 
not  been  there  when  I gave  her  the  letter.  . 

“ I think  Helen,  I should  prefer  that  you  did  not  call  me 
cousin  Enis,”  I said  coldly. 

She  looked  at  me,  hurt  and  bewildered  at  my  words  and 
tone. 

“ Why  ?” 

“Your  mother  desires  that  the  fact  of  our  kinship  should 
be  ignored,”  I answered  curtly,  and  expecting  to  see  her 
pout  and  exclaim  petulantly,  I was  surprised  when  she 
blushed  and  looked  confused,  hanging  her  head  as  she  mur- 
mured ; 

“ Of  course  if  Mamma  wishes  it,  I must ; but  I am  so 
sorry,  dear  Enis”  and  she  nestled  close  to  me  and  slipped 
one  of  her  little  snowy  hands  into  my  larger  ones.  I did 
not  know  then,  but  I discovered  afterwards  that  Helen  though 
devotedly  fond  of  her  mother,  was  afraid  of  her  and  never 
ventured  to  oppose  her  when  once  Mrs  Godfrey  had  laid 
down  the  law  on  any  point. 

“ What  were  you  going  to  say  to  me  Helen  ?”  I asked. 

“It — it  was  about  this  letter  ; Douglas — you  know  Doug- 
las Rathburn  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well  he — he  asks  me  in  this  letter  to  be  his  wife,  Enis” 

<■  Indeed ! Do  you  love  him,  Helen  ?”  I asked  slowly. 

“ Love  him  ? I cannot  tell  you  how  much  I love  him  ; I 
worship  him.  He  is  my  king.” 

She  knelt  beside  me,  her  clasped  hands  hanging  loosely 
down  before  her;  her  head  thrown  slightly  back  and  such  a 
look  of  worshipful  love,  and  shining  happiness  in  her  face, 
that  I was  almost  startled  and  involuntarily  the  thought 
flashed  through  my  mind — 

“ If  this  idol  of  hers  were  shattered  ; what  would  she  do  ? 
it  would  kill  her ; I am  sure.” 

With  a sudden,  pitying  impulse,  I laid  my  hand  on  her 
shoulder  and  cried  ; — 
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“ Child  do  not  set  your  heart  too  firmly  oa  him  ; he  may 
play  you  false.” 

“ Douglas  play  me  false  ! Oh  no  ! You  do  not  know  him 
Enis.  Douglas  is  true,”  she  cried  with  a smile.  And  I said  no 
more,  merely  inquiring  where  Dr.  Ilathburn  was  at  pre- 
sent. 

“ In  Winchester,’'  was  the  answer.  “ You  know  after  his 
father  died  he  had  the  practice  at  Upton ; but  about  six  months 
ago  he  received  an  offer  of  a largp  practice  in  Winchester 
which  he  accepted  at  once.” 

••  He  is  prospering  then  ?” 

c Yes  was  the  laughing  answer — he  says  he  is  getting  quite 
rich.  But — it  you  will  excuse  me  Euis,  I think  I had  better 
go  into  the  house  and  see  mamma?” 

“ Excuse  you !”  I echoed  bitterly — “ my  dear  Helen,  you 
surely  forget  that  I am  your  paid  companion.” 

“ You  are  my  very  dear  cousin,”  she  answered  stooping  her 
golden  head  to  kiss  me  before  she  went  away,  and  left  me  to 
wrestle  with  this  new  pain.  When  at  length  I re-entered  the 
house,  obedient  to  a summons  from  Helen,  I had  steeled 
m3  self  to  suffer  with  proud  composure  the  almost  intolerable 
pain  of  listening  to  Helen’s  encomiums  on  her  absent  lover 
and  to  see  the  almost  rapturous  happiness  in  her  face,  know- 
ing from  what  source  it  sprang.  The  thought  occurred  to  me 
that  there  did  not  seem  to  be  much  need  for  a companion  to 
amuse  and  interest  her  now,  and  1 grew  almost  alarmed  lest 
I should  be  told  some  day  that  my  services  were  no  longer 
necessary.  I resolved  to  ingratiate  myself  more  and  more  in 
Helen’s  affections,  and  to  lose  no  time  in  commencing  my 
search  for  the  will.  It  was  about  a week  later,  that  one  morn- 
ing as  Helen  and  I sat  once  more  beneath  the  cedar  on  the 
lawn  she  broached  the  subject  of  Upheld  and  our  grandfather’s 
will. 

“ Where  did  you  get  your  strange  pretty  name  Enis?”  she 
asked  suddenly. 

“ My  mother’s  maiden  name  was  Enis  — she  was  a Miss 
E:iis.  It  was  nearly  becoming  Herbert’s  name,  but  papa 
thought  it  sounded  too  effeminate,  so  the  idea  was  given  up, 
and  then,  when  I made  my  appearance  it  w'as  bestowed  upon 
me.” 

“ Your  brother  Herbert  was  to  have  been  a clergyman  was 
he  not  ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ Oh  Enis  ! how  you  must  hate  us  for  taking  Upheld  from 
you  ; I think  our  grandfather’s  will  was  a most  unjust  one; 
he  should  not  have  disinherited  the  elder  son.  But  Enis,  I 
have  never  rightly  understood  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  between 
j;randpapa  and  my  uncle  ; and  do  you  know,  lonce  overheard 
two  of  the  servants  talking  about  some  other  will,  which  was 
lo.st,  but  which  if  discovered  would  right  your  father ; I asked 
i.uy  mother,  but  she  knew  nothing  about  it  except  that  at  the 
lime  of  grandpapa’s  death  there  was  some  talk  ofanother  will, 
whii  h,  however  was  never  found  ; would  you  mind  telling 
mi:  all  about  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Oh!  How  I wish  I 
could  find  that  lost  will  I then  my  beautiful,  stately  Enis  you 
would  be  Miss  Godfrey,  of  Upheld,  and  I your  little  cousin. 
That  would  be  charming ; for  you  know  I have  a great  deal 
of  money  without  Upheld  Manor  and  its  revenues,  and  Doug- 
las says  he  would  be  better  pleased  if  I were  not  quite  so 
rich. 

Indeed,”  I replied  sarcastically,  for  I had  a rooted  con- 
viction that  it  was  Helen’s  money  Dr.  Ilathburn  loved,  not 
Helen  herself  ; for  had  he  not  loved  me  long  ago  when  I was 
the  richly  dowered  daughter  of  Squire  Godfrey?  But  Helen’s 
wdlth  was  greater  far  than  mine  would  ever  have  been,  for 
she  was  sole  heiress  of  Upheld  Manor  and  all  its  broad  acres 
and  now  he  had  transferred  his  affections  to  her.  In  my 
jealous  resentment.  I did  not  pause  to  consider,  that  when  I 
had  last  seen  Douglas,  he  was  little  more  than  a boy  and  I a 
mere  child  : and  in  the  years  that  had  passed  since  then  he 
had,  perhaps  naturally  enough,  outgrown  his  boyish  love  for 
me  and  had  given  the  love  of  his  manhood  to  my  fair,  bab)'- 
f.iced  cousin  I I only  knew  that  1 loved  him  now  far  more 
passionately  than  in  my  early  girl-hood,  while  he — he  had 
forgotten  all  the  past  no  doubt.  Men  forget  these  things  so 
much  more  readily  than  women  who  cherish  them  in  their 
hearts  foolishly,  lovingly  ; as  ofttimes  sad  and  ever  sweet  and 
tender  memories,  to  be  taken  anon  reverently  from  their  hid- 
den recesses  and  gazed  upon  with  wistful  tear-dimmed  eyes,  as 
one  looks  upon  the  pictured  face  of  some  dear  one  dead  and 


gone.  Ah  I men  do  not  guess  how  many  such  exquisitely  ten- 
der memories  are  treasured  up  in  the  fond,  foolish  hearts  ot 
women. 

At  Helen’s  request  I recounted  to  her  the  story  of  the 
inheritance  of  Upfield,  so  far  as  I knew  it. 

“ Our  Grandfather,  as  you  know,  had  only  two  children,  my 
father  and  yours.  Alex,  the  elder  was  his  favorite  and  the  heir 
of  Upfiidd  ; when  they  reached  manhood,  Edward  your  father 
entered  the  army  whilst  my  father  chose  the  profession  of  the 
law,  for  although  heir  to  a large  estate  he  refused  to  live  an 
idle  life.  The  two  brothers  were  totally  different  in  char- 
acter and  habits  of  living.  Edward  was  a handsome,  careless 
young  fellow,  always  ” — Here  I stopped  in  some  embarras- 
ment,  remembering  suddenly  that  it  was  Helen’s  father  of 
whom  I was  speaking. 

“Go  on,”  she  said  gravely,  “I  know  what  you  were  going 
to  say — my  poor  father  was  always  extravagant  and  spent 
more  money  than  he  possessed.” 

So  I continued. 

“He  was  always  in  debt  or  trouble  of  some  sort,  and  at 
length  his  father  refused  to  pay^  his  debts  any  more  or  to  have 
anything  further  to  do  with  him.  You  know  Grandpa  had  a 
very  voil^nt  temper  and  was  stern  and  unbending,  a very 
martinet  in  matters  in  which  his  younger  son  was  particulary 
reckless.  Your  father,  alter  struggling  a while  longer  in  the 
sea  of  debt  into  which  he  had  cast  himself,  at  length  sold  out 
of  the  army  and  left  England  without  so  much  as  letting  his 
relatives  know  where  he  had  gone.  His  father  never  saw  him 
again,  though  I have  heard  that  he  grieved  incessantly  at  his 
continued  absence  and  unbroken  silence. 

“ Papa,  at  the  time  of  his  brother’s  departure  from  England, 
was  just  beginning  to  succeed  fairly  in  his  profession,  and 
Grandpa  was  pleased,  and  proud  of  his  talents  and  his  pros- 
pects of  future  success. 

You,  of  course,  have  heard  of  Ella  Montague,  Grandpa’s 
niece,  who  was  killed,  poor  girl,  by  a fall  from  her  horse, 
about  a year  and  ;*4ialf  before  her  uncle’s  death.  He  was 
passionately  fond  of  this  girl,  who,  I have  heard,  was  remark- 
ably beautiful,  besides  being  an  heiress  and  an  earl’s  descend- 
ant on  her  father’s  side.  Her  parents  were  both  dead  and  she 
lived  with  Grandpa,  who  was  her  guardian.  His  most  cher- 
ished wish,  was  that  his  elder  son  should  marry  Ella,  who,  my 
mother  says,  was  much  attached  to  her  cousin  Alex,  my  father. 
At  length,  during  one  of  Papa’s  visits  home,  he  [Grandpa] 
broached  the  subject  to  him,  never  dreaming  that  he  would 
oppose  the  idea  I You  may  imagine  then  his  fury  when  Papa 
firmly  but  respectfully  replied  that  he  could  never  dream  of 
making  Ella  his  wife,  as  he  was  already  engaged  to  another 
lady  whom  he  loved  with  all  his  heart.  Tiiat  lady  was  Mar- 
garet Enis,  a clergyman's  daughter.  Grandpa  alternately  raged 
and  coaxed  but  all  to  no  purpose.  My  father  remained 
unmoved.  He  then  threatened  to  disinherit  him  if  he  refused 
to  give  up  my  mother  ; but  not  even  that  had  any  power  to 
win  my  father  from  his  allegiance  to  the  girl  he  loved.  But 
we  need  not  dwell  any  longer  on  this  subject.  Suffice  to  say, 
that  Alex  Godfrey  left  Upfield  that  night  a disinherited  son, 
forbidden  by  his  father  ever  to  enter  its  doors  again  unless  he 
came  prepared  to  carry  out  his  wishes.” 

To  he  Continued. 


Would  you  be  a man  or  his  shoes  ? 

How  much  a man  is  like  old  shoes ; 

For  instance,  both  a soul  may  lose. 

Both  have  been  tanned,  both  are  made  tight 
By  cobblers.  Both  get  left  and  right; 

They  both  need  healing  ; both  get  sold, 

And  both  in  time  turn  all  to  mould. 

With  shoes  the  last  is  first,  with  men 
The  first  shall  be  th«  last ; and  when 
The  shoes  wear  out  they’re  mended  new. 

When  men  wear  out  they’re  men  dead,  too. 

They  both  are  trod  upon,  and  both 
Will  tread  on  others,  nothing  loth. 

Both  have  their  ties,  and  both  incline  ; 

When  polished,  in  the  world  to  shine ; 

And  both  p<</out — and  would  you  choose 
To  be  a man  or  be  his  shoes  ? 
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who  commenced  with  the  July  number,  we  will  send  the  numbers 
containing  the  complete  story  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  twenty- 
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CHAPTER  XF. 

rrp^HAT  evening  with  Nellie  Elson  passed  swiftly  indeed; 
r,  and  as  we  were  standing  by  the  outer  door  preparatory 
to  my  departure,  a servant  came  from  Mrs.  Elson 
announcing  that  that  lady  had  arisen  from  her  bed  and 
desired  to  see  me  in  the  library. 

I was  puzzled  and  stood  for  an  instant  looking  inquiringly 
at  Nellie,  when  suddenly  the  front  door  opened  and  VVerble- 
tree’s  hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder.  Turning  around,  I 
gazed  in  surprise  on  Arthur  Drammel  and  Charles  Sweeman. 
Werbletree  had  caught  the  messenger’s  last  words,  and  as  he 
pressed  his  huge  fingers  on  my  shoulder,  he  said,  “ I will  go 
in  your  stead and  without  giving  me  time  to  object,  had  I 
wished,  he  passed  along  after  the  servant  who  led  the  way  to 
the  library  thinking  it  was  I who  followed.  Sweeman  looked 
at  me  then  at  Arthur  with  a daring,  defiant  look,  and  then  at 
the  walls  and  ceiling  as  an  imprisoned  lion  might  look  at  the 
bars  of  its  cage. 

Oppressive  silence  and  wonderment  ensued.  Nellie  looked 
at  me  half  frightened,  and  with  a vacant,  inquiring  stare.  I 
could  only  return  as  vacant  a look  ; for  all  was  as  strange  to 
me  as  if  I had  been  suddenly  transported  to  an  enchanted 
land.  Oh  how  long  that  few  minutes  seemed ! Why  had 
Werbletree  come?  How  had  he  brought  both  Arthur  Dram- 
mel and  Charles  Sweeman  ? Surely  there  would  be  a revela- 
tion now.  I felt  dizzy  with  wonderment.  A heavy  darkness 
seemed  to  press  around  me.  I felt  a cold  shiver  coming  over 
me,  and  then  I sank  down  in  the  chair  weak  and  exhausted, 
but  stiil  sensible  of  what  was  going  on  around  me.  I saw' 
Sweeman  eye  me  now  more  sympathetically  and  as  he  turned 
to  Arthur  Drammel  an  expression  came  over  his  face  that 
would  call  forth  pity  from  the  most  hard-hearted.  I read  in 
that  look  the  deep  emotion  of  conflicting  passions,  where  the 
baser  nature  is  striving  for  victory  over  one’s  moral  principles. 
When  the  absurdity  of  his  situation  dawned  upon  him  and 
the  real  ground  of  his  conduct  and  his  terrible  severity  came 
up  before  him,  the  veil  of  prejudice  was  torn  off  and  his  real 
nature  triumphed. 

His  rigid  gaze  rested  for  some  time  on  Arthur  Drammel. 
and  at  last  a relaxation  of  his  whole  face  showed  the  humbler, 
better  side  of  his  nature. 

Suddenly  I saw  them  all  move  along  the  hall,  and  a glance 
from  Nellie,  who  had  been  watching  me  all  the  time,  told 
that  I was  expected  to  go  too.  As  I arose  I saw  Werbletree 
disappear  into  the  library  at  the  farther  end  of  the  hall  and 
concluded  he  must  have  beckoned  for  us. 

We  moved  down  slowly  and  reac  hing  the  library  door  a 
curious  spectacle  met  our  gaze. 

There  stood  Richard  W^erbletree,  his  head  bent  sub- 
missively down  with  all  appearance  of  being  in  the  presence 
of  the  dead,  and  straight  before  him  sat,  in  a rocking  chair, 
Mrs.  Elson,  white  with  rage,  glancing  furiously  at  the  man 
who  stood  there  so  humbly  and  penitent-looking,  and  yet 
whoknew  full  well  that  he  was  increasing  her  anger  every 
minMe. 

Charles  Sweeman  entered  the  room  last,  and  ,as  he  came 
in  the  woman  raised  from  her  chair  and  glared  at  him, 

“ Am  I in  my  own  house,  to  be — ” 

The  words  came  brokenly  from  her  lips,  and  her  voice 
failed  before  she  finished  the  sentence.  She  sank  back  in  her 
chair  again  and  swooned. 

Oh  what  anxious  moments  passed  to  me  then ! What  had 
brought  us  all  together  there.  Everj’one  almost  that  I was 
really  directly  interested  about.  When  I think  about  it  now, 
it  seems  to  me  like  a last  act  in  a drama. 


Was  it  to  be  a tragedy  ? I feared  it  might ; but  my  brain 
was  too  confused  to  think  definitely  about  it  then. 

Under  Werbletree’s  care  Mrs.  Elson  revived,  and  looked 
up  frightenedly  and  wildly.  I could  not  bear  to  look  at  her 
quivering  lips  ; the  very  air  in  the  room  seemed  opressive  ? 1 
felt  too  weak  to  stand,  and  I sank  down  on  a chair  which 
stood  by  me. 

She  had  no  sooner  revived  than  she  again  sank  senseless 
back. 

My  excited  interest  alone  supported  me  or  my  weakness 
would  have  caused  me  to  have  fallen  senseless  to  the  floor. 
I watched,  however,  for  Mrs.  Bison’s  recovery  which  was  long 
in  coming.  At  length  she  revived,  and  as  she  looked  at 
Charles  Sweeman  now  his  calm  and  humble  look  even  enraged 
her. 

After  a while  she  spoke  in  a low  voice  to  him.  Her  first 
words  I could  not  hear. 

Soon  I heard  her  say  something  about  to-morrow  and  con 
eluded  that  she  wished  him  to  wait,  and  talk  to  her  then. 
This  conclusion  I found  to  be  correct,  and  I saw  that  she  must 
be  taken  to  lie  down ; but  Werbletree’s  sharp  eye  had  seen 
this  too,  and  he  had  soon  summoned  a servant,  who  took  her 
weak  mistress  away. 

“ And  that,  ’’thought  I,  “must  end  my  expectation  ; for 
to-night  at  least  I must  still  remain  curious.” 

But  no  ; that  night  was  yet  to  reveal  to  me  the  facts  of  a 
matter  which  I deemed  as  important  as  my  life. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Still  o’er  these  scenes  my  memr'y  wake.s. 

And  f 'udly  broods  with  wiser  care  ; 

■ Time  but  th’  impression  deeper  makes, 

. As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

0 Mary  ! dear,  departed  shade  ! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  f 

Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear’st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast  ? 

— Burns. 

TijTs^rE  all  stayed  that  night  at  Hazelgrove  with  as  little 
cV/VA  ceremony  as  though  we  were  the  proprietors.  But 
there  were  other  things  to  occupy  our  attention 
besides  mere  ceremony.  Real  earnest  thought 
and  action  looks  beyond  mere  form. 

I sought  the  open  air  when  1 got  a chance  and  wandered 
alone  along  the  hazel  walk,  when  suddenly  among  the  bushes 
I saw  Werbletree.  Now  my  anxious  curiosity  was  aroused 
from  its  smothered  state,  and  I hurried  eagerly  to  him. 

“ Do  quiet  my  curiosity,”  I exclaimed,  impatiently,  as  I 
neared  him. 

He  looked  up  with  that  same  quiet,  submissive  calmness 
in  his  face  that  I had  noticed  in  the  library. 

“ Be  calm,  Joe,”  he  said,  with  affectionate  warm  ness  ; “ I 
am  as  anxious  to  tell  you  as  you  are  to  listen.  I only  hesi- 
tate for  your  own  sake.” 

I felt  a glow  of  pleasure  sweep  over  me.  This  was  the 
first  pure  recognition  of  friendship  1 had  received  from  Rich- 
ard Werbletree.  I felt  it  in  his  manner  and  his  speech. 

“ But  be  calm  ; my  revelations  may  be  too  much  for  you.” 

“ I think  not,”  I responded,  forcing  a calmness  in  my 
voice. 

“Well, Tit  here,”  he  said,  as  we  approached  a rustic  seat 
on  the  clear  lawn.  And  I quietly  sat  by  his  side  in  tli^ 
moonlight  as  he  went  on. 

“ I will  tell  you  about  your  brother  first,  as  that  most  con- 
cerns you.  He  is  living,  and  knows  exactly  how  matters 
stand  regarding  you.  He  has  been  disposed  to  leave  you  in 
possession  of  the  estate,  though  he  is  not  rich  himself.  But 
learning  that  you  are  very  desirous  of  finding  him  in  order, 
with  your  own  lips,  to  convey  the  message  of  his  father  s 
forgiveness,  he  desires  to  become  known  to  you.  He  also 
longs  for  the  friendship  which  you  would  bestow  on  a 
brother.” 

“ He  deserves  it  richly,”  I involuntarily  exclaimed. 

“ Have  you  never  thought,  among  your  acquaintances, 
who  might  be  your  brother?” 

“Do  I know  him  already,  then?  Is  there  anyone  who 
would  be  so  kindj'so  noble,  of  my  acquaintances,  as  to 
act  thus?  I can’t  think  who  it  is  except — except — .” 
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My  eyes  caught  my  companions,  and  I at  last  guessed  the 
tnith. 

I felt  strong  and  powerful — I felt  proud  of  my  brother. 

Richard  Werbletree  was  Richard,  nick-name  Zhake  Lawn- 
brook. 

I forget  my  actions.  My  emotion  of  love  gushed  toward 
him,  and  it  was  much  later  when  we  took  our  way  to  the 
house  and  to  bed. 


Next  morning  under  Nellie’s  supervision  we  were  sum- 
moned to  breakfast,  and,  on  enquiring,  I learned  that  Mrs 
Elson  had  become  very  ill,  and  a doctor  had  been  summoned 
while  yet  I was  asleep. 

Early  in  the  forenoon  we  were  all  summoned  to  the  sick 
chamber,  and  there  gazed  upon  a different  looking  being 
from  the  usual  calm  Mrs.  Elson.  We  siood  there  reverently 
looking  upon  what  we  felt  to  be  a dying  woman,  and  she  felt 
so  too. 

.A.  look  at  Charles  Sweeman,  as  if  pleading  him  to  ap- 
proach, brought  him  to  her  side. 

“Why  was  it,”  she  asked,  “that  you  wished  to  torment 
me  by  constantly  wishing  to  talk  with  me  ?”  And  anger  and 
firmness,  in  spite  of  her  weakness,  was  discernible  in  her 
tones. 

“I  wished,”  replied  Sweeman,  quietly,  “ to  let  you  know 
that  your  son  was  under  ray  cruel  care  ; for  Uod  forgive  me, 
I have  wrongly  wreaked  the  vengeance  I owed  to  you  on 
this  poor  son  of  yours,  Arthur  Drammel,  otherwise  Arthur 
Tagberg — your  only  child  by  the  man  with  whom  you  were 
turned  away  from  your  father's  house,  and  who  a few  years 
after,  died  by  his  own  hand.” 

The  miller  spoke  with  excitement  now,  and  as  he  turned 
and  saw  my  anxiety  to  hear  more,  he  went  on. 

“You  kept  from  your  husband,  while  he  lived,  the  secret 
of  this  boy's  existence,  and  in  a most  unnatural  manner  you 
displayed  no  anxiety  to  see  him,  nor  I think  would  have 
c ared  had  he  been  murdered,  as  he  many  a time  was  on  the 
brink  of  being  by  my  hand.  Thank  God  I did  not  do  it. 
He  deserves  a better  fate  no  matter  what  his  mother  may  be.” 

The  woman  groaned  and  closed  her  eyes. 

Arthur  Drammel  stood  mute  and  dazed  as  if  not  compre- 
hending what  was  going  on. 

Nellie  Elson  looked  enquiringly  at  me  as  if  to  note  the 
effect  this  revelation  had  on  me,  though  it  was,  indeed,  as 
much  of  a revelation  to  herself. 

Richard  Werbletree,  as  his  name  has  appeared  to  the 
reader,  but  more  familiar  to  me  as  Zhake  Lawnbrook,  looked 
quietly  on  with  an  e.xpressiou  as  if  the  exhibition  of  feeling 
was  not  equal  to  his  anticipation. 

The  reader  has  already  definitely  guessed  any  other  points 
that  might  be  explained.  How  Charles  Sweeman  had  been 
an  accepted  suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  young  widow,  Mrs. 
Tagberg,  but  who,  because  of  his  inferior  wealth,  had  been 
rejected  for  William  Elson’s  wealth,  and  how  this  di-appoint- 
ment had  reversed  the  nature  of  the  strong- passioned  Charles 
Sweeman. 

But  nature  repairs  her  ravages,  and  since  the  time  of 
which  I write  Charles  Sweeman  has  become  himselt  again, 
and  a pleasanter  man  does  not  exist.  Arthur  Drammel  lives 
with  him  on  the  old  Lawnbrook  estate,  the  mill  now  being 
under  the  management  of  a competent  man.  No  better 
friends  now  exist  than  the  two  who  are  equals  now,  and  both 
ever  ready  lo  make  any  sacrifice  for  the  other. 

•Jessie  Harle  did  not  marry  Walter  Marston  nor  anybody 
else.  Her  career  was  downward,  and  she  sank  lower  and 
lower  till  she  reached  the  lowest  degradation  of  womanhood. 
Poor,  pretty  little  Jessie.  Her  aunt’s  devising  means  for  her 
to  live  in  the  city  was  productive  of  no  good,  and  her  own 
ambitious  inclination  to  rather  marry  an  easy-going,  sporting 
fellow,  in  which  character  I had  appeared  to  her,  rather  than 
a sturdy,  high -principled  studious  seeker  of  knowledge,  was 
a source  of  miserable  results.  And  thus  Ibid  farewell,  now 
to  that  pretty  round-faced  little  Jessie,  who  appears  like  an 
April  morning  of  life’s  spring-time  in  my  memory.  Yes;  a 
thousand  times  more  reluctant  am  I at  leaving  her  now  than 
I was  on  that  last  night  when  I turned  my  steps  towards 
••  Hazelgrove.”  Would  that  I could  recall  her  from  the  paths 
oi  evil  where  she  walks  to  reap  the  inevitable  punishment 
which  nature  must  inflict  and  kindles  within  the  wrath  of 


God — would  that  I could  recall  her  to  the  path  she  trod  in 
girlhood,  and  remember  her  now  without  a stain  as  the 
pretty  little  graceful  and  pure  .Jessie  Harle,  of  Shulton,  as 
she  appeared  to  me  on  my  first  visit  there. 

Walter  Marston  married  a wife  becoming  the  good,  honest 
fellow  that  he  is,  and  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  his 
professional  life. 

Zhake  Lawnbrook  is  now,  as  he  always  was,  a rover,  and 
with  money  to  prevent  his  having  to  rough  it  as  he  used  to 
do  in  his  younger  days,  of  which  he  often  tells  many  interest- 
ing yarns  ; he  travels  about  in  ease  and  comfort. 

Nellie  Elson — no  she  is  not  Nellie  Elson  now,  but  she 
still  resides  in  the  stately  mansion  of  “ Hazelgrove,’’  and  I 
am  the  proprietor  of  that  beautiful  residence  and  those  grand 
grounds  ; a happier  and  better  wife  does  not  exist. 

We  have  many  a sorrow  buried  in  our  hearts  of  the  past, 
have  Nellie  and  I,  but  who  has  not,  and  so  long  as  they  are 
kept  covered  deep,  who  cares  ? We  must  all  have  our  cares 
and  anxieties  and  not  a few  deep  heart  wounds.  But  we  are 
thankful  for  being  preserved  from  the  sorrows  of  such  lives 
as  most  of  those  around  us,  and  still  I look  with  something 
of  a purified  feeling  in  my  own  heart  upon  the  wounds  that 
at  times  afflicted  poor  Arthur  Tagberg,  the  heart-broken,  furi- 
ously-blinded Charles  Sweeman,  the  degraded  Jessie  Harle, 
the  wronged  Walter  Marston.  But  those  who  deserved  it 
have  lived  now  to  a better  and  happier  life,  the  purer  for  hav- 
ing undergone  such  afflictions. 

Mrs.  Elson  lived  only  for  a few  weeks  after  the  scenes  of 
the  morning  on  which  so  much  of  her  life  was  revealed  to 
me.  I look  back  pityingly  upon  her  smothered  grief,  and  as  I 
lay  down  my  pen  and  say  farewell  to  my  indulgent  readers, 
I feel  a relief,  which  she  herself  must  have  anticipated,  in  the 
fact,  that  after  a life  of  miserable  circumstances  that  cast  her 
on  temptation’s  tide,  which  she,  weak  woman,  could  not 
breast,  she  is  at  last  beyond  life’s  cruel  anguish — her  wounded 
heart  beats  heavily  no  more. 

THE  END. 


Happy  People  Everywhere. 

There  are  people  who  cannot  get  it  into  their  beads  that 
poor  and  rich  are  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  and  character. 
Scoop  up  a hundred  people  in  Fifth  Avenue,  says  the  Ledger, 
and  another  hundred  in  Avenue  B,  dress  them  in  similar 
clothes,  place  them  in  similar  testing  circumstances,  and  we 
should  find  the  two  groups  about  on  a par,  both  in  virtue  and 
in  excellence.  There  would  be  boors  among  the  Filth 
Avenue  people,  and  polite  souls  among  those  of  the  other 
Avenue.  In  each  there  would  be  a verv  similar  proportion 
of  good  and  bad,  strong  and  weak,  brave  and  cowardly,  mag- 
nanimous and  mean. 

A lady  who  hired  a lodging  in  an  unoccupied  house  in  a 
New  York  tenement  street,  while  she  nursed  her  children 
through  the  scarlet  fever,  relates  the  following  story  as  told 
her  by  her  German  landlady  : 

“ Do  you  see  that  window  ?”  asked  the  landlady.  “ A 
Bohemian  woman  live  there  last  year.  She  gone  because 
the  rent  raise.  She  roll  cigars.  She  do  it  faster  than  the 
husband,  so  she  get  up  at  four  every  morning.  But  the  hus- 
band— he  good,  too.  He  do  the  housework,  make  the  break- 
fast, bring  hers  to  her  while  she  work  an’  never  stop.  He 
take  care  of  the  children — eight  they  have.  Den — when  he 
get  time  he  sit  down  and  make  cigars,  too.  I know  not  how 
late  at  night  they  work,  but  they  stop  not  even  while  they 
eat.  An’ they  love  so ! I see  them  kiss  quick — quick,  and 
go  to  work  again.  An’  she  sing  beautiful  all  day.  I go  to 
my  window  when  I feel  bad  myself  and  listen — an’,1  feel 
better  when  I hear  her.  ’ 

The  lady  to  whom  this  pleasing  tale  was  told  was  sur- 
prised that  people  coxdd  be  at  once  so  poor  and  so  happy. 
Such  cheerful  virtue  is  at  least  as  common  among  the  poor 
as  among  those  who  have  abundance. 


Irritated  Mamma — "’No,  it  dosen’t  fit  as  if  it  had  been  born 
in  it— -it  dosen’t  fit  at  all,  and  I shall  expect  the  money  back.” 
Mr.  Moses — “ But ” Irritated  Mamma — “ Your  advertise- 

ments say;  ‘ Money  returned  if  not  approved.’  ” Mr.  .Moses 
“ So  they  iio,  ma  tear,  so  they  do  ; but  your  money  was  appi  oved 
— it  was  very  goot  money.” 
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[ Written  for  the  Family  Circle.'] 

Aspiring. 

BY  MRS.  CROSS. 

We  read  of  uoble  deeds  and  feel 

Our  hearts  within  us  burn  and  glow 

And  scarce  our  feeling  can  conceal : 

“ We,  too,  such  deeds  as  these  could  do.” 

We  long  to  live  pure,  noble  lives. 

Above  the  vain,  tumultuous  strife. 

And  sigh  for  opportunities 

To  do  great  deeds  in  common  life. 

We  know  that  moments  make  the  years. 
Small  sands  the  mountains,  drops  the  sea 

And  trifles  life — yet  don’t  appear 
To  feel  the  truth  we  claim  to  see. 

Live  then  in  moments,  little  things 
Make  up  the  sum  of  good  and  ill ; 

He  most  accomplishes  who  sings. 

While  step  by  step  he’s  climbing  still. 


Stimulants  and  Tobacco. 

The  opinions  of  medical  men  as  to  stimulants  as  an  auxili- 
ary to  intellectual  work  are,  says  Mr.  Arthur  Reade  in  Les 
Mondes,  too  diverse  to  have  much  effect  upon  the  habits  of  men 
of  letters.  Nor  are  they  in  much  be ttbr  agreement,  he  says, 
as  to  tobacco.  That  tobacco  is  a poison  is  certain ; so  are 
many  things  used,  not  only  in  medicine,  but  in  food.  The 
influence  of  tobacco  on  brain  work  has  been  the  subject  ot 
interminable  controversy,  and  the  question  has  occupied  all 
classes  of  society.  One  argument  is  smoke  helps  men  to 
think  (to  dream,  rather)  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  journalist 
smokes  in  writing,  the  man  of  science  in  solving  a problem,  the 
artist  in  painting,  the  clergyman  in  composing  his  sermon; 
that,  in  fact,  every  man  great  in  science,  in  literature,  in  arts, 
climbs  the  ladder  of  fame  with  a pipe  or  cigar  in  his  mouth. 
Tennyson  has  composed,  it  is  said,  his  sweetest  idyls  under 
the  influence  of  nicotine.  Carlyle  has  taught  the  world  phil- 
osophy, smoking. 

Not'the  young  only  have  these  ideas.  According  to 
Andrew,  Moltke  is  a great  snuff-taker,  and  it  was  due  to  snuff 
that  Napoleon  was  so  pitilessly  expelled  from  Belgium.  Mr. 
John  C.  Murray,  in  his  volume  on  smoking,  undertakes  to 
show  when  it  is  dangerous,  neutral  or  beneficial  to  smoke. 
He  claims  that  Raleigh,  Milton,  Dryden  Newton,  Steel,  Addi- 
son, Swift,  Congrieve,  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Johnson,  Byron, 
Burns,  Scott,  Campbell,  Moore,  Dickens,  spoke,  wrote  and 
sang  under  the  influence  of  coffee,  that  plant  of  mystic  power. 
But  for  those  who  have  recourse  to  tobacco,  he  adds,  their 
genius  is  generally  like  a lightning-flash  or  a meteor^involv- 
ing  too  great  mental  tension,  likely  to  drag  reason  from  her 
throne  and  plunge  her  in  the  night  of  chaos.  Another  medi- 
cal authority  says  that  a moderate  use  of  tobacco  is  as  neces- 
sary to  the  brain-worker  as  moderation  in  the  use  of 
alcohol. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  adversaries  of  tobacco  regard  the 
idea  that  smoking  helps  sound  thought  as  a most  mischievous 
delusion  ; they  maintain  on  the  contrary,  that  it  renders  men 
incapable  of  intellectual  labors.  Tobacco  leads  to  physical 
and  mental  indolence.  Mr.  Reade  considers  that  the  use  of 
stimulants  is  a subject  which  should  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  the  experience  of  poets,  artists,  journalists,  men  of  science, 
authors,  etc.,  in  Europe  and  America.  M.  I’Abbe  Morigno 
makes  the  following  remarks  in  reply  to  Mr.  Arthur  Reade’s 
questions. 

“ Though  I cannot  offer  myself  as  an  example,  because 
my  temperament  is  too  exceptional,  my  experience  may  have 
some  degree  of  usefulness.  I have  published  already  a 
hundred  and  fifty  volumes,  small  and  great ; I scarcely  ever 
leave  my  work-table : I never  take  walkng  exercise  ; yet  I 
have  never  experienced  any  trace  of  headache,  or  brain 
weariness  or  constipation,  etc.,  etc.  Never,  in  order  to  work, 
or  to  obtain  my  full  clearness  of  mind,  have  1 had  occasion  to 
take  recourse  to  stimulants,  or  cofiee,  or  alcohol,  o»  tobacco, 
etc.;  on  the  contrary,  in  my  case,  stimulants  excite  abnormal 
vibrations  in  the  brain,  unfavorable  to  its  prompt  and  steady 
action.” 


SPARKS  OF  MIRTH. 



“ Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way 
And  merrily  hent  the  style-a ; 

A merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 
Your  sad  tires  in  a mile-a.” 


Dangerous  associates — Those  who  are  dressed  to  kill. 

If  you  want  to  find  out  how  great  a man  is,  let  him  tell  it 
himself. 

The  Chinese  say  there  are  two  good  men — one  dead,  the 
other  unborn. 

A poet  looks  unutterable  things.  So  does  the  man  with 
a red-hot  potato  in  his  mouth. 

The  question  as  to  who  shall  be  Speaker  of  the  House  has 
to  be  setteled  after  every  marriage. 

When  was  the  most  beef  tea  made  ? When  Henry  the 
Eighth  dissolved  the  Pope’s  bull.  , 

Nantucket  bas  a girl  pilot  only  seventeen  years  old. 
Knows  all  the  buoys  in  the  sound,  you  can  bet. 

An  Irishman,  writing  a sketch  of  his  life,  says  he  early  ran 
away  from  his  father,  because  he  discovered  he  was  only  his 
uncle. 

A tombstone  in  Maine,  erected  to  the  memory  of  a wife, 
bears  the  inscription ; “ Tears  cannot  restore  her,  therefore  I 
weep.” 

When  a man  prefaces  his  conversation  with,  “ Now  I 
know  this  isn’t  any  of  my  business,”  you  may  be  pretty  sure 
that  it  isn’t. 

“ Amateur  gardener”  wants  to  know  the  easiest  way  to 
make  a hothouse.  Leave  a box  of  matches  were  the  baby 
can  play  with  them. 

It  is  noted  as  a queer  misprint  in  one  of  Chicago’s  great 
dailies  that  a doctor  felt  of  a patient’s  “purse.”  Nothing 
very  queer  about  that. 

A contemporary  boasts  that  he  can  “ stand  on  his  in- 
tellectual capital.”  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  means  that 
he  can  stand  on  his  head 

A girl  who  sets  out  to  look  graceful  in  a hammock  has  as 
much  work  on  hand  as  the  man  who  tries  to  be  languid  with 
a saw-log  following  him  down  a hill. 

A certain  school  in  the  north  of  England  announced  as 
follows  : “ Lamin’  taught  here  threepence  a week — and  them 
as  larns  manners  twopence  more.” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  affectionate  mother,  “the  first  year  of  my 
daughter’s  marriage  I thought  her  husband  an  angel,  and  I'm 
sure  that  every  year  since  I’ve  wished  he  was  one.” 

A ’bus  was  seen  the  other  evening  carrying  one  passenger 
and  displaying  the  sign  “ Full.”  The  public  mind  is  agitated 
with  doubt.  Did  it  refer  to  the  passenger  or  driver  ? 

“ Will  you  tell  me,”  asked  an  old  gentleman  of  a lady, 

“ what  Mrs. ’s  maiden  name  was  ?”  “ Why,  her  maiden 

aim  was  to  get  married,  of  course,”  exclaimed  the  lady. 

Several  of  our  exchanges  are  devoting  considerable  space 
to  the  importance  of  “cooking  girls.”  It’s  no  use.  We  don’t 
want  them  cooked.  The  raw  damsel  is  good  enough  for  us. 

O,  she  was  nice  to  eat. 

Remarked  the  alligator ; 

She  tasted  very  sweet. 

And  I am  glad-i-ator. 

Dr.  Holmes  says  that  Emerson  “ took  down  our  idols 
from  their  pedestals  so  tenderly  that  it  seemed  like  an  act  of 
worship.”  He  could  have  made  his  fortune  as  a servant- 
girl. 

“ Yes  sir,”  said  Mr.  Gallagher,  “it  was  funny  enough  to 
make  a donkey  laugh.  I laughed  till  I cried.”  And  then, 
as  he  saw  a smile  go  round  the  room,  he  grew  red  in  the  face 
and  went  away  mad. 

“ I should  so  like  to  have  a coin  dated  the  year  of  my 
birth,”  said  a maiden  lady  of  uncertain  age  to  a male  acquain- 
tance. “ Do  you  think  you  could  get  one  for  me  ?”  “ I am 
afraid  not,”  he  replied.  “ These  very  old  coins  are  only  to  be 
found  in  valuable  collections.”  And  yet  he  cannot  see  why 
when  he  met  the  lady  the  next  day,  she  didn’t  speak  to  him. 
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A Western  paper  announces  the  illness  of  its  editor,  pious- 
ly adding : » Alt  good- paying  subscribers  are  requested  to 
mention  him  in  their  prayers.  The  others  need  not,  as  the 
prayers  of  the  wicked  avail  nothing.” 

A correspondent  asks  : “ Can  a boy  leave  his  father  when 
he  is  eighteen  years  old?”  If  a father  is  eighteen  years  old 
a son  is  justified  in  leaving  him,  because  he  ought  by  that 
time  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

A Brooklyn  man  who  had  used  all  the  arguments  that  his 
ingenuity  could  devise  to  dissuade  his  son  from  getting  mar- 
ried, finally  hit  upon  an  expedient  that  had  the  desired  effect. 
He  secured  his  appointment  as  clerk  in  a divorce  court. 

In  a certain  room  there  were  eleven  women  sitting  down. 
A lady  passed  the  house  with  a new  spring  bonnet  on.  Find 
the  number  who  got  up  and  rushed  to  the  window.  [ There’s 
where  you’re  fooled.  One  of  ’em  was  too  lame  to  get  out  of 
her  chair. 

A gentleman  having  an  appointment  with  another,  who 
very  seldom  kept  his  time,  to  his  great  surprise,  found  him 
waiting,  and  thus  addressed  him  : — Why,  I see  you  are  hear 
first  at  last ; you  were  always  behind  before,  but  I am  happy 
to  find  that  you  have  become  early  of  late. 

' The  English  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  on  one  occasion  inter- 
rupted Sergeant  Davy  of  the  King’s  bench  in  the  course  of  an 
argument,  with  which  he  was  not  disposed  to  agree  : “ If 
this  be  law,  sir,  I must  burn  all  my  books.”  “I  hope,” 
retorted  Davy,  “ that  your  lordship  will  read  them  first.” 

Memoranda  picked  up  on  Washington  street:  “ Send  wife 
SlO,  and  tell  her  to  make  it  go  as  far  as  possible;  write — 
doctor  says  she  must  stay  in  the  country  through  September ; 
explain  how  terribly  sick  it  is  here,  &c.;  meet  N.  at  two 
o'clock  to  go  to  Nantasket;  p\y  billiard  and  liquor  bills,  $46  ; 
draw  $7.')  from  bank.” 

An  Irish  girl,  who  had  applied  for  a position  in  which 
she  was  required  to  do  general  housework,  was  asked  by  the 
mistress  if  she  ever  made  fires.  “Shore,  that’s  a shtrange 
question  for  a married  woman  to  be  axin’  me,”  responded 
Bridget.  “ Begorrah,  mum,  I niver  did  make  fires,  but  I’ve 
no  objection  to  be  afther  t’achin,  )’er  husband." 

Not  long  ago  a colored  sportsman  at  Washington  hired  a 
spirited  pacer  for  an  afternoon’s  ride.  He  had  not  gone  far, 
when  he  was  unhorsed  without  ceremony.  A friend  witness- 
ing the  catastrophe  inquired : “ What  did  you  come  down  so 
quick,  for?”  “ What  did  1 come  down  so  quick  fo’?  Did 
you  see  anything  up  dar  in  de  air  for  me  to  hold  on  to?  ” 

To  make  Argonaut  soup,  take  a p;  il  of  water  and  wash  it 
clean.  Then  boil  it  until  it  is  brown  on  both  sides.  Pour 
in  one  bean.  When  the  bean  begins  to  worry,  prepare  it  to 
simmer.  If  the  soup  will  not  simmer  it  is  too  rich,  and  you 
must  pour  in  more  water.  Dry  the  water  with  a towel  before 
you  put  it  in.  The  dryer  the  water  the  sooner  it  will  brown. 
Serve  hot. 

“ Is  the  Turkish  civil  service  system,”  asked  a traveller 
in  the  Orient  of  a pasha,  “ is  the  Turkish  civil  service  like 
ours?  Are  there  retiring  allowances  and  pensions,  for  in- 
stance?” “ My  illustrious  friend,  and  joy  of  my  liver,”  replied 
the  pasha,  “ Allah  is  great,  and  the  pub.  func.  who  stands  in 
need  of  a retiring  allowance  when  his  term  of  office  expires 
is  an  ass  ! I have  spoken.” 

A little  girl  of  eight  years  was  overheard  saying  to  her 
brother,  “ After  her  divorce,  mamma  is  going  to  marry  the 
gentleman  who  gives  us  candy.”  The  little  boy  began  weep- 
ing. “ What  is  the  matter.  Tommy  ?”  asked  a friend  of  the 
family,  thinking  the  child’s  heart  was  touched  by  the  pros- 
pect of  these  domestic  infelicities  and  the  loss  of  his  own 
father.  “ Boo-hoo,  boo-hoo !”  says  Tommy ; “ he  won't  give 
us  any  more  candy  then.” 

During  the  shower  yesterday  a citizen  carrying  a very  wet 
umbrella  entered  a hotel  to  pay  a call  to  some  one  up  stairs. 
After  placing  his  umbrella  where  it  might  drain,  he  wrote 
upon  a piece  of  paper  and  pinned  to  it  the  sentence,  “ N.  B. 
This  umbrella  belongs  to  a man  who  strikes  a 250-pound 
blow — back  in  fifteen  minutes.”  He  went  his  way  up  stairs, 
and  after  an  absence  of  fifteen  minutes  returned  to  find  his 
umbrella  gone,  and  in  its  place  a note  reading,  “P.  S. 

I mbrella  taken  by  a man  who  walks  ten  miles  an  hour — 
'won’t  be  back  at  all.” 


LITERARY  LINKLETS. 


" Honor  to  the  men  who  bring  honor  to  us— glory  to  the  country,  dignity 
to  character,  wings  to  thouglit,  knowledge  of  things,  precision  to  principles, 
sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  fireside— Authors.” 

Mr.  G.  Barnett  Smith  is  preparing  a “Life  of  Channing.” 

Florence  Marryatt  lately  appeared  as  Lady  Jane  iu  “ Pati- 
ence.” 

“ For  the  Major  ” is  the  name  of  Constance  F.  Woolson’s 
new  story. 

A Hindustani  translation  of  the  “ Arabian  Nights”  has 
just  appeared. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  will  be  the  guest  of  the  artist  Vedder 
while  in  Rome. 

The  lectures  of  Mr.  Robert  G.  Ingersoll  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Japanese. 

“ Heart  and  Science  ” is  the  remarkable  title  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
Collins’  new  novel. 

The  first  (new)  edition  of  “ Leaves  of  Grass  ” was  disposed 
of  before  publication. 

“Notes  on  Men  and  Books,”  by  the  late  James  T.  Fields> 
is  announced  for  the  fall. 

John  Stuart  Blackie  has  resigned  the  professorship  of 
Greek  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Professor  W.  W.  Skeat,  of  Cambridge,  has  nearly  com- 
pleted his  edition  of  Guest’s  “ English  Rhythms.” 

Mr.  J.  R.  Lowell  is  engaged  in  writing  a volume  on  Haw- 
thorne for  the  “ American  Men  of  Letters  ” series. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Shepherd  is  preparing  “The  Life,  Letters,  and 
Uncollected  Writings  of  W.  Makepeace  Thackeray.” 

Sampson,  Low  & Co.,  London,  will  publish,  next  autumn, 
“Lives  of  Illustrious  Shoemakers,”  by  Rev.  W.  E.  Winks. 

At  the  sale  of  the  effects  of  the  late  Dante  G.  Rossetti  the 
presentation  copy  of  Swinburne’s  “Atlanta  in  Calydon” 
brought  £31. 

Dr.  Edward  Emersom,  son  of  Ralph  Waldo,  is  soon  to  give 
up  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  give  his  whole  time  to 
literature. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  who  suffered  great  losses  by  the  fail- 
ure of  his  Rugby  colony,  has  accepted  an  English  county 
court  judgeship. 

The  literary  Princess  Beatrice  has  set  to  music  two  of 
Lord  Beaconsfield’s  poems.  “ The  Blue-eyed  Maiden  ” and 
“ The  Green  Cavalier.” 

A cheap  edition  of  the  Koran  is  being  printed  at  Constan- 
tinople in  the  printing  establishment  founded  by  Osman  Bey, 
who  inteuds  to  issue  at  a low  price  the  best  religious,  scien- 
tific, and  historical  productions  in  the  Arabic  and  Turkish 
languages. 

“ Emerson’s  was  an  Asiatic  mind,  drawing  its  sustenance 
partly  from  the  hard  soil  of  our  New  England  ; partly,  too, 
from  the  air  that  has  known  Himalaya  and  the  Gauges.  So 
impressed  with  this  character  of  his  mind  was  Mr.  Burlin- 
game, as  I saw  him,  after  his  return  from  his  mission,  that  he 
said  to  me  in  a freshet  of  hyperbole,  which  was  the  overflow 
of  a channel  with  a thread  of  truth  running  in  it,  ‘ There  are 
twenty  thousand  Ralph  Waldo  Emersons  in  China.’”  ( From. 

“ Tributes  to  Emerson  ") 

The  appearance  of  the  new  edition  of  Walt  Whitman’s 
works  is  calling  forth  many  reviews  which  are  interesting 
from  the  fact  of  the  widely  different  views  they  exhibit  from 
different  men  of  ability.  While  we  claim  freedom  of  opinion 
for  everyone  we  consider  that  a poet  who  can  call  forth  such 
laudations  as  Walt  Whitman  has  from  men  like  Dante  G. 
Rossetti,  John  Burroughs,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  W.  D. 
O’Connors,  R.  M.  Bucke  and  Frank  Walters,  is  a poet  whoso, 
reputation  can  be  little  hurt  by  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  never  appreciated  his  works  sufficient  to  feel  a dee  r, 
more  noble,  more  philanthropic  spirit  in  them  than  that  ol 
the  celebration  of  sexual  things,  with  no  spiritual  O'"  .nteilec- 
tual  element. 
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RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


Subscriber — We  send  single  copies  of  the  Family  Circle  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  five  cents  in  stamps.  Back  numbers 
from  July  1881  are  on  hand. 

L.  K. — As  to  who  is  the  best  English  novelist  is  a matter 
of  opinion,  George  Eliot  and  Dickens  seem  to  have  the  most 
admirers.  Probably  George  Eliot  is  the  greater  writer.  Thack- 
eray holds  a high  position,  and  Fielding,  though  not  now  much 
read  is  a novelist  of  the  first  rank. 

Constant  Reader. — 1.  The  best  work  to  instruct  you  in 
bee  keeping  is  “ Quinby’s  New  Bee  Keeping,”  published  by 
Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York.  The  “Canadian  Bee 
Keeper’s  Guide,”  a smaller  book  (25  cts)  is  also  good.  Pub- 
lished by,  J.  H.  Thomas,  Brooklyn  Ont.  2.  For  “ Ingersoll 
Unmasked,”  address  Clark  Bradden,  publisher,  No.  315  East 
(ioth  Street,  New  York. 

M.  W. — There  is  nothing  lady-like  in  turning  the  cold 
shoulder  to  anyone,  and  such  conduct  hurts  the  performers 
more  than  the  person  they  intend  to  snub.  The  enjoyment 
of  life  is  greatly  lessened  to  those  who  think  that  they  are 
superior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  ; but  it  is  equally  as  grave  a 
fault  to  consider  there  is  any  person  superior  to  yourself.  2. 
Following  no  rules  of  etiquette  may  enable  a young  lady  to 
make  more  friends,  or  to  be  more  happy ; but  easy,  graceful, 
unaffected  manners,  the  outgrowth  of  a knowledge  of  self- 
importance,  and  the  equal  importance  of  others  is  the  man- 
ner of  purely  developed  womanhood. 

Ellen  M., — 1.  George  Eliot’s  real  name  was  Marian  Evans  ; 
Onida’s,  Louisa  de  la  Rame,  and  Artemus  Ward’s,  Charles  F. 
Browne. 

Kate  P. — Go  into  society  and  forget  your  sorrow  the  more 
you  think  over  it  the  harder  it  will  be  to  bear.  Make  as 
many  friends  among  the  opposite  sex  as  you  can,  until  yofl 
are  able  to  place  your  affections  on  some  nobler  and  more 
worthy  person. 

Lotta. — 1.  It  is  proper  for  a lady  pass  in  front  of  a gentle- 
man through  a gate  or  up  or  down  stairs.  2.  Etiquette  allows 
that  the  lady  walk  either  on  the  inside  or  out  on  the  street. 
They  should  not  change  at  every  corner  turned. 

William  J. — If  you  wish  to  gain  employment  in  the  city 
permamently  you  will  find  any  trade  which  suits  your  inclin- 
ation to  be  more  remunerative  than  any  other  occupation  in  a 
few  years  time. 

Tommie  B. — We  want  agents  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
as  well  as  in  every  Province  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Reader. — The  air  is  lighter  when  it  rains  and  when  it 
looks  like  rain  than  when  the  sky  is  clear.  Every  effect  of 
cloudy  weather  proves  this,  and  though  a common  belief  is 
that  the  air  is  heavier  at  such  times  there  is  no  theory  more 
absurd. 

Lena. — It  is  not  necessary  to  sign  your  full  name  in  asking 
questions  in  this  column  ; but  when  the  name  is  signed  we 
keep  the  letters  as  strictly  confidential. 

NOTE. — We  must  remind  a few  correspondents  that  we  have 
to  make  it  a rule  not  to  answer  any  letters  by  mail  unless  a three 
cent  stamp  is  enclosed. 


OUR  GEM  CASKET. 

But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
Palling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think/’ 

Woman  is  a miracle  of  div'ine  contradictions. — Michelet. 

Narrow  waists  and  narrow  minds  go  together. — Chamfort. 

Woman  is  most  perfect  when  most  womanly. — Gladstone. 

The  homeliest  tasks  get  beautiful  if  loving  hands  do 
them. 

To  a gentleman  every  woman  is  a lady  in  right  of  her  sex. 
— Bulwer. 

Happiness  and  unhappiness  are  qualities  of  mind — not  of 
place  for  position. 

Many  judge  the  person,  but  not  the  cause,  which  is  not 
justice,  but  malice. 

The  means  to  promote  any  end  are  as  necessary  as  the 
end  to  be  promoted. 

Act  well  at  the  moment,  and  you  have  performed  a good 
action  to  all  eternity. 

To  repent  without  mending  one’s  ways  is  to  pump  out 
the  ship  without  stopping  the  leak. 

Misunderstandings  are  far  more  difficult  things  than  peo- 
ple imagine,  in  love  or  in  friendship. 

A woman’s  dress  is  like  the  envelope  of  a letter,  the  cover, 
is  frequently  an  index  to  the  contents. 

The  most  fascinating  women  are  those  that  can  most 
enrich  the  everyday  moments  ot  existence. — Leigh  Hunt. 

They  govern  the  world,  these  sweet-lipped  women,  because 
beauty  is  the  index  of  a larger  fact  than  wisdom. — Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

We  ought  not  to  look  back  unless  it  is  to  derive  useful 
lessons  from  past  errors  and  for  the  purpose  of  profiting  by 
dear-bought  experience. — George  Washington. 

If  thou  wouldst  conquer  thy  weakness,  thou  must  never 
gratify  it.  No  man  is  compelled  to  evil ; his  consent  only 
makesithis.  It  is  no  sin  to  be  tempted,  but  to  be  over- 
come. 

It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  intelligent,  immortal  and 
responsible  beings  were  placed  in  this  world  simply  to  eat 
and  drink,  having  no  higher  enjoyment  than  those  enjoyed  in 
common  with  the  brute  creation. 

It  is  a mistake  to  infer  that  one  man  is  better  than  another, 
simply  because  he  was  born  in  a fa voiite  country,  that  he  has 
brains  simply  because  he  wears  fine  cloths  (belonging  to  the 
tailor),or  that  wealth  is  a guarantee  of  good  breeding  and  good 
behavior. 

The  man  who  is  only  honest  when  honesty  is  the  best 
policy  is  not  an  honest  man.  Honesty  is  not  swerving  policy, 
but  staple  principle.  An  honest  man  is  honest  from  his 
soul,  nor  deigns  to  stoop  to  ought  that  is  mean,  though  great 
results  hang  on  the  petty  fraud. 

^ AN  HONEST  MAN. 

A true  and  brave  and  downright  honest  man  1 
He  blew  no  trumpet  in  the  market  place. 

Nor  in  the  church,  with  hypocritic  face, 

^Supplied  with  cant,  the  lack  of  Christian  grace ; 

Loathing  pretense,  he  did  with  cheerful  will 
What  others  talked  of,  while  their  hands  were  still. 

— Whittier. 

Few  know  the  value  of  cheerfulness.  It  is  God’s  medi- 
cine. Everybody  ought  to  bathe  in  it.  Grim  care,  anxiety, 
moroseness,  all  this  rust  of  life  ought  to  be  scoured  by  the 
oil  of  mirth.  It  is  better  than  emery.  Every  man  ought  to 
rub  himself  with  it.  A man  without  mirth  is  like  a wagon 
without  springs,  in  which  every  one  is  cans  ed  disagreeably 
to  jolt  by  every  pebble  over  which  it  runs. 

It  is  a sad  mistake  to  suppose  that  young  ladies  were  made 
simply  to  be  arrayed  like  peacocks,  to  receive  co.xcomb 
beaux  in  the  parlor,  while  the  mother  is  a drudge  in  the  kit- 
chen,— “just  good  enough  to  wait  upon  ” such,  a daughter — . 
the  one  living  in  luxurious  ease,  and  the  other  toiling  to  sup-, 
port  such  an  unworthy  daughter,  and  that  on  account  of  such, 
pride  and  selfish  indolence,  she  will  make  a good  wife  for  an, 
honest  and  poor  young  man. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  carport  sano. 


Education  and  Healtli. 

There  seems  to  be  a very  great  diversity  of  opinion  in 
the  world  as  to  what  a good  education  consists  in.  Edward 
Everett,  himself  a very  highly  educated  man,  is  said  to  have 
used  the  following  language  in  speaking  on  this  point : — 

><  One  of  the  most  highly-educated  of  our  countrymen 
used  the  following  language ; ‘ To  read  the  English  language 
well,  to  write  with  dispatch  a neat,  legible  hand,  and  to  be 
master  of  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  so  to  dispose  of, 
at  once,  with  accuracy,  every  question  of  figures  which 
comes  up  in  practice, — I call  this  a good  education.  And 
if  you  add  the  ability  to  write  pure,  grammatical  English,  1 
regard  it  as  an  excellent  education.  These  are  the  tools  ; 
you  can  do  much  with  them,  but  you  are  hopeless  without 
them.  They  are  the  foundation  ; and  unless  you  begin  with 
these,  not  with  flashy  attainments,  a little  geology  and  other 
ologies  and  osophies,  are  ostentatious  rubbish.’  ” 

We  should  want  to  add  to  the  above  that  the  well-edu- 
cated individual  must  have  a sufficient  knowledge  of  himself, 
of  his  body  and  its  functions,  to  enable  him  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  importance  of  observing  the  laws  of 
health.  With  these  few  accomplishments,  thoroughly  and 
not  superficially  acquired,  a man  should  be  considered  as 
well  educated.  This  cannot  be  said  of  a person  who  lacks 
any  of  the  above  named  acquirements,  no  matter  how  much 
knowledge  of  the  dead  languages,  the  sciences  belles-lettres, 
or  what  not,  he  may  possess.  We  have  often  met  persons 
who  have  graduated  from  some  college,  perhaps  from  a uni- 
versity, and  considered  that  they  had  finished  their  education, 
when,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  had  utterly  neglected  the  very 
foundation  of  real  practical,  useful  education.  They  had 
acquired  many  facts,  had.become  in  some  ways  accomplished, 
but  had  utterly  failed  to  appreciate  the  character  of  real 
education,  both  as  to  manner  and  matter. 

•\  very  great  share  of  the  educating  of  the  present  day  has 
Itecn  very  appropriately  designated  as  cramming.  The  main 
idea  .seems  to  be  to  get  into  the  student’s  head  the  largest 
pof.dble  number  of  facts,  without  regarding  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  introduced,  or  their  practical  value  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  life's  work.  There  is  as  great  need  of  reform 
in  the  methods  of  education  as  in  any  direction.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  errors  in  this  particular  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  a very  large  share  of  the  increasing  weakness  ot  the  race. 
— [Good  Health. 


Exercise. 

(Jive  your  brain  sufficient  food  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
oxygen,  and  then  give  it  a fair  amount  of  good  hard  work 
every  day,  if  you  wish  to  maintain  it  in  a high  state  of  healthy 
activity.  Barristers  and  clergymen,  who  use  their  brains 
much,  are  the  longest-lived  men  in  the  country,  showing 
plainly  that  regular  brain  work  is  good  for  the  general  health 
as  well  as  for  the  efficiency  of  the  nervous  system  in  particu- 
lar. The  muscular  system  must  be  treated  in  a similar  man- 
ner, if  you  do  not  wish  it  to  become  subject  to  fatty  degenera- 
tion. An  unused  muscle  shrinks,  and  becomes  soft  flabby, 
presenting  an  appearance  of  marked  contrast  to  the  brawny 
arm  of  the  blacksmith.  Instances  of  the  feebleness  ot  tissues 
thus  preserved  frequently  present  themselves  to  the  notice 
of  the  surgeon.  A muscle  is  called  upon  to  perform  a vigor- 
ons  contraction,  but  it  snaps  in  the  effort.  The  heart  itself 
is  sometimes  torn  asunder  in  attempting  to  send  an  extra 
supply  of  blood  to  some  needy  limb.  No  man  can  afford  to 
loirer  his  general  vitality  for  the  sake  of  mere  idle  gratifica- 
tioD.  He  never  knows  when  he  may  require  all  the  energy 
which  can  be  stored  up  in  his  tissues.  A railway  accident, 
a runaway  horse,  a run  to  catch  a train,  a fall  on  the  ice,  or 
even  a fit  of  coughing,  may  bring  a life  of  misery  or  an  ear- 
lier death  to  one  who  would  have  passed  unscathed  through 
them  all  had  he  allowed  his  nerves  and  muscles  to  wear 
away  in  vigorous  activity,  instead  of  carefully  preserving 
them,  like  smoked  bacon,  in  the  fumes  of  tobacco. 


Is  the  Vitality  of  the  Race  Increasing  ? 

Enthusiastic  sanitarians  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
the  longevity  of  the  race  has  been  nearly  doubled  since  the 
general  intoduction  of  sanitary  measures  into  the  great 
centres  of  civilization.  That  there  is  an  increase  in  the  aver- 
age longevity  of  human  civilized  beings,  is  beyond  question, 
as  the  fact  has  been  shown  by  statistics  of  undoubted  reli- 
ability. Another  fact  is  equally  apparent,  however  ; namely, 
that  examples  of  remarkable  longevity  are  far  less  frequent  at 
the  present  day  than  they  were  two  or  three  centuries  ago. 
At  any  rate,  if  the  records  of  older  towns  and  cities  in 
England,  and  in  continental  Europe,  are  to  be  relied  upon 
the  greater  frequency  of  diseases,  are  facts  which  also  point 
to  the  diminution  rather  than  ineffease  of  the  real  vital  sta- 
mina of  the  race.  Some  interesting  facts  in  this  connection 
were  recently  brought  out  in  a paper  contributed  by  I)r.  Rab- 
agliata,  of  the  Bradford  Infirmary,  to  the  Britmli  Medical  Jowr- 
reaZ,  upon  the  question,  “Has  the  duration  of  human  life  in 
England  increased  during  the  last  thirty  years  ? Following 
are  his  conclusion's  as  summarized  by  the  Sanitary  Engin. 
eers  : — 

“ His  conclusions  are  : (1)  That  there  has  been  an  increase 
which  is  entirely  attributable  to  the  better  management  and 
prevention  of  fevers;  (2)  that  if  the  deaths  from  fevers  be 
deducted,  the  present  rate  of  mortality  is  higher  than  it  was 
30  years  ago  ; (3)  that  if  the  mortality  among  children  and 
young  persons  has  diminished,  the  mortality  among  males 
above  36  and  females  above  45  years  of  age,  has  markedly  in- 
creased ; (4)  that  the  main  causes  of  the  increased  adult  mor- 
tality are  worry  and  anxiety,  affecting  chiefly  the  nervous, 
system,  heart,  and  kidneys.  The  mortality  from  disease  of 
the  nervous  system  has  increased  25  per  cent,  in  30  years  ; 
that  from  diseases  of  the  circulation,  50  per  cent. ; that  from 
diseases  of  the  kidneys,  148  per  cent." — Good  Health. 


Bed-Room  Furnishings. 

A bed-room  should  impress  the  observer  with  the  idea  of 
a dainty  cleanliness  reigning  supreme  in  every  part  of  it, 
while  the  prevalence  of  cool,  soothing  tones  of  color  suggest 
repose  and  rest.  The  print  might  be  delicate  chocolate,  the 
walls  soft  pea-green ; no  color  equals  green  for  giving  rest  to 
the  eyes,  and  in  its  paler  tints  it  offers  a sense  of  coolness  dur- 
ing the  most  sultry  days  of  summer,  while  they  are  free  from 
the  suspicion  of  coldness  seen  in  many  of  the  grey  shades 
commonly  used.  Light  colors  make  a room  appear  larger 
than  the  dark  shades.  Woodwork  painted  chocolate  and 
cream  walls  look  well  with  bright  blue  furniture  covering 
and  curtains,  or  maroon  paint  and  citrine  with  deep  blue. 
A wall  of  a pale  tone  of  'olue  and  sage-green  woodwork  will 
harmonize  with  furnitui^^overings  bearing  a design  of 
autumn-tinted  leaves.  boards  are  without  doubt  best 

for  bed-rooms,  a square^^Hpet  covers  the  centre  leaving 
three  feet  all  around  l^^Kom.  Dust  invariably  collects 
under  furniture  and  ch^^ftresses  and  draughts  of  air  sweep 
it  up  into  the  corners  the  boards,  being  without  a cover- 
ing, allow  of  its  being  e^^B  taken  up  with  a duster.  Then, 
too,  the  carpet  being  sil^v  laid  down,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  its  being  shaken  ; no  tacks  have  to  be 
taken  out  or  heavy  wardijBes  moved,  so  that  there  is  no  pos-- 
sible  excuse  for  its  beingrcft  down  until  dust  accumulates. 


Keeping  *the  Head  Clean. 

Keeping  the  head  perfectly  clean  is  a great |aid  to  health 
A distinguished  physican,  who  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
quarantine,  said  that  a person  whose  head  was  thoroughly 
washed  every  day  rarely  took  contagious  diseases,  but  where 
the  hair  was  allowed  to  become  dirty  and  matted  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  escape  infection.  Many  persons  find  speedy  relief 
for  nervous  headache  by  washing  the  head  thoroughly  in 
weak  soda  water. 


Pure  and  good  milk  is  a necessity  in  almost  every  family. 
It  may  come  into  the  house  in  a wholesome  condition,  yet 
there  is  ever  the  danger  that  it  will  become  tainted  with  the 
sewer  gas  from  closets,  or  even  with  the  dust  carried  by  draft.s 
through  sleeping  or  living  rooms.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  while  milk  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  palatahlte  of  foods 
in  summer,  it  must  be  carefully  guarded  from  the  farm  tc., 
the  table,  or  it  will  prove  a potent  vehicle  of  disease. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


LATEST  FASHIONS. 

Woollen  dresses  should  be  made  very  plain. 

Esthetic  styles  seem  to  be  gaining  ground. 

Bontfant  sleeves  for  full  dress  are  gaining  favor. 

Shoes  and  slippers  of  bronze  kid  are  in  favor  again. 

High  plaited  collars  resembling  collarettes  are  becoming 
fashionable. 

Upon  netir  French  dresses  the  short  apron-front  over-skirt 
is  seen.  • 

Delicate  metalic  threads  forming  dots  and  stars  enrich 
fabrics  for  tall  wear. 

The  newest  bodices  are  glove-fitting  with  large  and  full 
paniers  around  the  hip. 

Silk  flowers,  veiled  by  those  of  lace,  compose  very  elegant 
trimmings  for  dress  skirts. 

Bare  arms  and  necks  are  again  displayed  by  the  latest 
fashion  in  cutting  French  bodies. 

The  present  style  of  dress  has  skirts  just  clearing  the 
ground  all  around,  paniers  of  various  kinds,  full  ruffles  at 
the  bottom  of  a plain  skirt,  and  scarf  forming  a bow  or  loop 
behind. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 

Boast  Beep  and  Browned  Potatoes. — Have  the  gristly 
parts  of  the  beef  cut  away,  and  such  bones  removed  as  will 
injure  the  shape  or  embarrass  the  carver  ; put  the  beef  into  a 
dripping-pan,  throw  a cupful  of  boiling  water  over  it,  and 
roast  ten  minutes  per  pound,  basting  very  often  and  copiously  ; 
just  before  taking  it  up  dredge  with  flour  and  baste  once 
with  butter;  after  dishing  the  meat  pour  the  top  from  the 
gravy,  add  a little  boiling  water,  put  it  into  a saucepan, 
thicken  with  browned  flour,  pepper,  and  serve  after  a brief 
boil. 

Browned  Potatoes. — Boil  and  strip  off  the  skins  of  large, 
fair  potatoes  ; half  an  hour  before  you  take  up  the  meat  pour  off 
the  fat  from  the  gravy,  lay  your  potatoes  in  the  dripping-pan, 
and  cook  brown,  basting  frequently  ; lay  about  the  meat 
when  dished. 

Scalloped  Cauliflower. — Choose  a cauliflower  of  medium 
size,  boil  it  twenty  minutes.  Put  into  a saucepan  one  ounce 
of  butter  halt  a gill  of  milk,  and  one  ounce  of  bread  crumbs. 
Add  cayenne  and  salt  to  taste,  and  stir  till  the  bread  has 
absorbed  the  milk  and  butter.  B^^  egg  and  add  this  to  the 
sauce,  but  be  sure  that  it  does  noM||tmer  after  the  egg  has 
been  added.  Butter  a flat  tin  disIipBbe  off  the  fine  leaves  of 
the  cauliflower  and  place  them  all  f^nd  on  it ; break  up 
the  flower  carefully  and  lay  it  in  tn^Sentre,  making  it  as 
high  a possible  ; pour  the  sauce  o^^y  this,  sprinkle  a few 
bread  crumbs  on  the  top,  and  bake  jm  minutes. 

A Nice  Tomato  Dish. — One  of  me  nicest  and  simplest 
ways  of  dressing  tomatoes  is  to  cut  f® m in  halves,  lay  them 
in  a baking-dish,  cover  each  piece  wrai  some  bread  crumbs,  a 
little  pepper  and  salt,  and  some  finely-chopped  parsely,  pour 
a little  oil  over  and  bake  in  a good  oven. 

T0.MAT0  Catchup. — Cut  tomatoes  in  pieces,  and  between 
every  layer  sprinkle  a thin  layer  of  salt ; let  them  stand  a 
few  hours,  then  add  a little  horseradish,  garlic,  pepper,  and 
mace.  Boil  well  and  strain ; then  bottle,  cork,  and  seal  for 
use. 

Tomato  Butter  — Nine  pounds  peeled  tomatoes,  three 
pounds  of  sugar,  one  pint  vinegar,  three  tablespoons  cinna- 
mon, one  tablespoon  cloves,  one  and  a half  tablespoon  all- 
spice ; boil  three  or  four  hours,  until  quite  thick,  and  stir 
often  that  it  may  not  burn. 

Tomatoes  Whole  for  Winter  Use. — Fill  a large  stone  jar 
with  tomatoes,  then  add  a few  cloves  and  a little  sugar  ; cover 
them  well  with  one- half  cold  vinegar  and  half  water,  place  a 
piece  of  flannel  over  the  jar  well  down  into  the  vinegar,  then 
tie  down  the  paper.  I have  kept  tomatoes  in  this  way  the 
year  round;  should  mildew  collect  on  the  flannel  it  will  not 
injure  the  tomatoes  in  the  least. 


French  Pancakes. — Take  two  eggs,  two  ounces  of  butter, 
two  ounces  of  sifted  sugar,  two  ounces  of  flour,  half-pint  new 
milk.  Beat  the  eggs  thoroughly  and  put  them  into  a basin 
with  the  butter,  which  should  be  beaten  to  a cream  ; stir  in 
the  sugar  and  flour,  and  when  these  ingredients  are  well 
mixed  add  the  milk  ; keep  stirring  and  beating  the  mixture 
for  a few  minutes  ; put  it  on  buttered  plates,  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  for  twenty  minntes.  Serve  with  a cut  lemon  and 
sifted  sugar,  or  pile  the  pancakes  high  on  a dish,  with  layers 
of  preserve  or  marmalade  between  them. 

Apple  Sauce. — After  paring  your  apples  slice  them  in 
your  stew  pan  with  a little  water,  let  them  cook  until  ^oft 
covering  well  to  keep  in  the  steam.  Kemove  them  from  the, 
stove,  add  brown  sugar  and  cinnamon,  stir  them  just  a little. 

Apple  Omelette. — Stew  eight  large  apples  and  mash  fine  ; 
add  four  eggs,  one  cup  of  sugar,  small  piece  of  butter  ; season 
with  cinnamon  and  nutmeg.  Bake  until  brown,  and  serve 
hot. 

Peach  Jelly. — Wash  without  removing  skins  or  pits; 
cover  with  water ; boil  until  soft ; strain  ; add  one  - half 
pound  of  sugar  to  a pint  of  juice  ; boil  twenty  minutes. 

Crab  Apple  Preserves. — Select  perfect  ones  ; pour  boil- 
ing water  over  them,  which  removes  the  skin ; lay  them  in 
water  enough  to  cover  them  ; let  them  simmer  slowly  until 
soft ; take  them  out  and  drain  ; make  a clear  syrup,  pound 
for  pound  ; boil  them  in  it  till  clear,  lay  them  on  dishes  to 
cool,  and  place  them  in  jars  ; cook  the  syrup  a little  longer, 
and  pour  it  over  the  apples  when  hot ; seal. 

Preserved  Oranges. — Take  any  number  of  oranges,  with 
rather  more  than  their  weight  in  sugar  ; slightly  grate  the 
oranges,  and  cut  them  round  and  round  with  a knife,  but 
not  very  deep  ; put  them  in  cold  water  for  three  days,  chang- 
ing the  water  three  or  four  times  each  day  ; tie  them  up  in 
a cloth,  and  boil  until  soft  enough  for  the  head  of  a pin  to 
penetrate  the  skin  ; while  these  are  boiling  place  the  sugar 
on  the  fire  with  rather  more  than  a half-pint  of  water  to  each 
pound,  let  boil  a minute  or  two,  then  strain  through  muslin ; 
cook  the  oranges  in  the  syrup  till  it  jellies  and  has  a yellow 
color  ; try  the  syrup  by  putting  some  to  cool ; it  must  not  be 
too  stiff : the  syrup  need  not  cover  the  oranges,  but  they 
must  be  turned  so  that  each  part  gets  thoroughly  done. 

Ten-Minute  Cake. — One-fourth  of  a pound  of  butter,  a 
little  less  than  a pound  of  flour,  the  same  of  sugar,  six  eggs 
beaten  separately  ; flavor  with  mace,  or  other  flavoring  to 
taste,  and  bake  in  muffin  rings. 

Moonshine. — This  dessert  combines  a pretty  appearance 
with  palatable  flavor,  and  is  a good  substitute  for  ice-cream. 
Beat  the  whites  of  six  eggs  in  a broad  plate  to  a very  stiff 
troth,  then  add  gradually  six  tablespoonfuls  of  powdered  sugar, 
beating  for  not  less  than  thirty  minutes  ; then  beat  in  about 
one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  preserved  peach  cut  in  tiny  bits 
(soft,  ripe,  fresh  fruit  is  better  if  you  can  get  it,  or  some  use 
one  cup  of  jelly).  Set  on  ice  until  thoroughly  cooled.  In 
serving,  pour  in  each  saucer  some  rich  cream  sweetened  and 
flavored  with  vanilla,  and  on  the  cream  place  a liberal  portion 
of  the  moonshine.  This  quantity  is  enough  for  eight  persons. 

Washing  Fluid. — Nine  tablespoons  unslaked  lime,  two 
pounds  of  sal.  soda,  four  quarts  water  ; let  this  simmer  half  an 
hour,  then  bottle  up.  Take  a small  teacup  to  a boiler  of 
water. 

Housekeepers’  Notes. — If  your  coal  fire  is  low,  throw  on  a 

tablespoonful  of  salt  and  it  will  help  it  very  much. In 

icing  cakes,  dip  the  knife  fequently  into  cold  water. In 

boiling  meat  for  soup,  use  cold  water  to  extract  the  juices. 
If  the  meat  is  wanted  for  itself  alone,  plunge  in  boiling  water 

at  once. You  can  take  oil  off  any  carpet  or  woollen  stuff 

by  applying  dry  buckwheat  plentifully  and  faithfully. 

Never  put  water  to  such  a grease  spot,  or  liquid  of  any  kind. 

The  Smell  of  Paint. — To  get  rid  of  this  most  objection  ■ 
able  odor  in  a chamber  or  a living-room,  slice  a few  onions 
and  put  them  in  a pail  of  water  in  the  centre  of  the  room  : 
close  the  doors,  leave  the  window  open  a little,  and  in  a few 
hours  the  disagreeable  smell  will  have  almost  gone.  Another 
method  is  to  plunge  a handful  of  hay  into  a pailful  of  water 
and  let  it  stand  in  the  newly-painted  room  over  a night ; this 
plan  is  also  effectual. 
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■ 

“ Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time.’’ 


OliYer  Wendell  Holmes 

[ Written  far  the  Family  Circle.] 


BY  J.  H.  PARMER,  B.  A. 

SHE  subject  of  this  sketch  is  one  of  that  brilliant  company 
of  men  of  letters  who  have  given  to  Massachusetts  such 
proud  pre-eminence  among  her  sister  States.  In  a single 
generation  she  has  given  to  the  world  the  genial  Haw- 
thorne, the  eloquent  Sumner,  the  scholarly  Bryant,  the  mod- 
est, truth-loving  Whittier,  Emerson,  elegant  and  mystical, 
Lowell  many-sided  and  accomplished  and  the  shrewd  and 
witty  Holmes.  All  of  these,  with  the  exception  of  Bryant, 
whose  place  has  been  worthily  filled  by  Longfellow,  have 
made  their  homes  in  Boston  or  its  suberb  Cambridge,  the  seat 
of  Harvard  College. 

Thus  Boston  may  well  pride  herself  upon  her  literary 
laurels,  for  with  such  a galaxy  of  genius  she  may  challenge 
the  world.  The  closest  parallel  in  modern  times  to  her  exalted 
position  is  to  be  found  in  Edinburgh  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Wilson,  and  Jeffrey,  and  Bcott.  That  the  lives  of  these  men 
have  been  so  singularly  stainless  adds  a dignity  to  their  repu- 
tation which  has  too  often  been  lacking  to  men  of  genius  in 
by-gone  days.  Let  qs  trust  that  they  are  but  pledges  of  a 
glorious  era  of  literary  activity  in  the  new  world,  an  era  that 
shall  be  marked  by  works  of  lofty  tone  and  noble  pur- 
pose. 

At  Cambridge  in  the  old  “ gambrel-roofed  ” house  opposite 
the  Harvard  College  buildings  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was 
born  August  29,  1809,  being  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Abdiel 
Holmes  D.  D.,  a writer  of  considerable  note  but  famous  chiefly 
for  his  valuable  ‘'American  Annals.”  In  “The  Poet  at  the  Break- 
fast Table  ” we  find  an  entertaining  sketch  of  his  early  sur- 
roundings and  his  boyish  fancies.  From  these  we  can  get  a 
tolerably  accurate  conception  of  the  stirring,  droll,  shrewd, 
observant  and  imaginative  little  fellow  who  fathered  the 
present  Doctor.  In  these,  too,  we  detect  the  first  of  those 
experiences  which  have  contributed  to  his  present  attitude 
on  religious  questions.  His  early  education  was  received  at 
Phillips’  Exeter  Academy  whence  he  proceeded  to  Harvard  in 
182.').  Amongst  his  fellow- students  there  were  a number 
who  have  achieved  distinction  in  law  and  letters  and  to  tbeir 
reunions  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  Holmes’  most  delight- 
ful poems.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  graduated  at  Harrard 
after  which  he  spent  a year  in  the  study  of  law.  Exchanging 
law  for  medicine  he  set  out  in  1833  for  Europe,  spent  upwards 
of  two  years  in  attendance  on  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  and 
graduated  in  medicine  in  1836 — one  year  after  his  return  home. 
Two  years  later  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
physiology  in  Dartmouth  College  at  Hanover,  N.  H.,  whence 
he  was  called  to  a similar  position  in  his  alma  mater  in  1847. 

In  1849  Dr.  Holmes  abandoned  general  practice  and 
henceforth  our  acquaintance  is  not  so  much  with  the  Doctor, 
as  with  the  Poet,  Professor  and  Autocrat  whether  we  meet  his 
cheery  face  on  Boston  avenues  amid  the  tinkling  of  wintry 
bells  or  by  the  “amber-flowing”  Housatonic  as  he  gazes  with 
a poet’s  delight  upon  the  green  “ flat  ” meadow  below  or  the 
the  wild  hills  between  which  the  “ dark  clear  ” river  winds. 

Meanwhile  his  life  has  been  flowing  smoothly,  rendered 
eventful  chiefly  by  the  publication  of  those  works  upon  which 
his  widening  fame  will  chiefly  rest.  It  is  a life  which  gathers 
around  it  the  mellow  splendors  of  the  sunset  as  it  hastens  to 
its  close — it  is  a life  which  climbed  through  seventy  summers 
to  the  Parnassian  height  of  that  birthday  banquet  at  which  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  fellow-countrymen  met  to  do  him  honor. 
Ami  there,  as  the  venerable  poet  showed  that  still  he  could 
touch  the  springs  of  human  feeling  and  awake  the  harmonies 
of  verse,  he  was  bathed  anew  in  the  sunlight  of  a pleased  and 
admiring  nation's  favor.  Since  then  two  of  the  illustrious 
group 

“ Have  laid  them  down 
In  their  last  sleep,” 

and  we  are  beginning  to  fear  that  each  day  may  tell  another 


tale  of  death — and  as  we  read  Whittier  or  Holmes  there  flits 
ever  and  anon  across  the  page  the  shadow  of  the  thought  that 
all  too  soon  we  must  bid  them  farewell  and  whilst  we  hold  the 
heritage  of  their  thought,  surrender  that  peculiar  pleasure 
which  we  experience  in  drinking  in  the  wisdom  of  a master 
who  has  gazed  upon  the  noonday  blaze  and  the  silent  moon- 
light at  the  same  moment  as  ourselves. 

Holmes’  earliest  productions  are  certain  short  poems 
which  appeared  in  1830,  in  the  Collegian.,  a periodical  con- 
ducted by  the  students  of  Harvard.  In  the  following  year 
“ Illustrations  of  the  Athenaeum  Gallery  of  Paintings  ” was 
published  consisting  of  short  poems,  chiefly  satirical  by  Mr. 
Holmes  and  Epes  Sargent.  Among  these  are  many  humorous 
pieces  which  rank  among  his  best  in  this  direction.  Two  years 
later  we  find  contributions  from  his  pen  in  “ The  Harbinger,  a 
May  Gift.”  Though  these  early  productions  displayed  many  of 
the  leading  characteristics  of  his  more  mature  works  they 
were  not  of  such  decided  merit  as  to  entitle  him  to  a position 
among  the  foremost  poets  of  the  day.  It  was  not  until  1836 
when  he  read  his  “ Metrical  Essay  on  Poetry  ” before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge  that  his  reputation  was 
really  established.  This  was  received  with  unbounded  enthusi- 
asm, and  Holmes  was  lionized.  That  a new  star  had  arisen 
in  the  poetic  firmament  was  at  once  recognized.  Upon  every 
line  was  stamped  the  impress  of  a genius  such  as  the  world 
had  not  known  since  the  days  of  Pope  and  Dryden.  It  is  the 
best  successor  to  the  “ Essay  on  Man  ” that  the  language  has 
yet  found.  “ It  is  in  the  heroic  measure  and  its  versification 
is  not  surpassed  by  any  poem  written  in  this  country.  It 
relates  to  the  nature  and  offices  of  poetry  and  is  itself  a series 
of  brillant  illustrations  of  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  the  expres- 
sion.” The  thought  is  ever  chaste  and  strong,  never  com- 
monplace ; the  expression  is  always  worthy  of  the  thought. 
When  he  tells  of  natures  peaceful  sleep  or  the  quiet  calm 
of  the  soul,  the  verse  flows  soft  and  soothing  as  a twilight 
zephyr;  or  it  jolts  roughly  along  as  he  speaks  of  the  soul’s 
restless  tossing  or  the  rough  ascent  of  art.  When  he  revels  in 
mirth  and  merriment,  the  melodies  dance  along  as  sunbeams 
on  the  waters  ; but  when  the  grand  and  sublime  is  the  subject 
of  his  song  the  verse  swells  forth  in  majestic  and  soul-stirring 
harmonies. 

In  all  his  poems  he  proves  himself  a master  of  the  princi- 
ples of  versification.  No  other  Ameiican  author  has  si  c needed 
so  well  as  he  in  linking  sound  to  sense,  the  music  of  word  to 
the  inner  music  of  the  thought.  The  followirg  description 
of  the  different  English  measures  will  best  illusirafe  this  : 
“Poets  like  painters,  their  machinery  claim, 

And  verse  bestows  the  varnish  and  the  frame  ; 

Our  grating  English,  whose  Teutonic  jar 
Shakes  the  racked  axle  of  art's  rattling  car, 

Fits  like  mosaic  in  the  lines  that  gird 
Fast  in  its  place  each  many-angled  word  ; 

From  Saxon  lips  Anacreon’s  numbers  glide. 

As  once  they  melted  on  the  Teian  tide. 

And,  fresh  transfused,  the  Iliad  thrills  again 
From  Albion’s  cliffs,  as  o’er  Achaia’s  plain  : 

The  proud  heroic,  with  its  pulse-like  beat. 

Rings  like  the  cymbals,  clashing  as  they  meet : 

The  sweet  Spenserian,  gathering  as  it  flows. 

Sweeps  gently  onward  to  its  dying  close. 

Where  waves  on  waves  in  long  succession  pour 
Till  the  ninth  billow  melts  along  the  shore. 

The  lonely  spirit  of  the  mournful  lay, 

Which  lives  immortal  in  the  verse  cf  Gray, 

In  sable  plumage  slowly  drifts  along. 

On  eagle  pinion,  through  the  air  of  song. 

The  glittering  lyric  bounds  elastic  by, 

Withi  flashing  ringlets  and  exulting  eye,  . 

While  every  image,  in  her  airy  whirl. 

Gleams  like  a diamond  on  a dancing  girl !” 

The  fourth  line  reminds  one  of  Pope’s  imitation  of  the  ono- 
matopoea  in  Homer — “ 

“ When  Ajax  strives  some  rocks  vast  weight  to  throw 
The  line  too  labors  and  the  words  move  slow.” 

The  reference  to  Gray  can  hardly  fail  to  call  up  the  image 
of  the  weary  ploughman  and  the  “storied  urn.  This  har- 
mony of  thought  and  expression  is  in  fact  the  crowning  excel 
lence  of  Holmes — an  excellence  in  which  he  is  unsurpassed. 
He  never  loses  sight  of  it.  In  all  his  poems  he  has  made 
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this  an  essential.  Special  instances  of  it  are  to  be  found  in 
“ Lexington,”  “Old  Ironsides,”  and  ‘‘  The  Cambridge  Church- 
yard.’' So  naturally  moreover  do  the  verses  run  that  they 
seem  like  spontaneous  outbursts  of  poetic  feeling  rather  than 
the  work  of  an  artist,  perfected  with  much  labor.  He  tells  us 
himself  of  the  fascination  which  the  melody  of  verse  has  for 
him — he  analyses  it  for  us  showing  that  he  puts  it  together 
with  the  same  care  and  regard  for  law  which  the  machinist 
displays  in  putting  together  the  different  parts  of  the  engine. 
To  Holmes’  letters  are  musical  notes;  and  to  form  the  true 
melody  of  verse  these  must  be  arranged  with  the  same  care 
that  a Mozart  or  Mendelssohn  employs  in  his  compositions. 
For  this  artistic  perfection  he  labors  as  one  who  loves  and 
delights  in  it. 

“ Poetry”  was  followed  by  “ Terpsichore”  (1843)  “Urania,  a 
Rhymed  Lesson”  (1846)  and  “ Astraea”  (1850.)  These  are  all 
worthy  of  their  author  and  evince  the  same  power  of  thought 
and  the  same  command  of  chaste  and  sonorous  English. 

Thus  far  we  have  made  mention  of  Holmes  simply  as  a 
poet,  but  he  had  been  living  an  active  life.  The  poet  was 
also  a man  of  the  world  ; to  his  profession  he  had  been 
devoting  much  ot  his  time.  In  this  department  too  his  pen 
was  at  work  and  produced  a number  of  excellent  medical  works 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  “ Boylston  Prize  Essays,” 
“ Homeopathy  and  its  Kindred  Delusions,”  “ Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine”  and  in  later  times  “ Mechanism  and  Morals.” 
He  tells  us  that  about  the  middle  of  the  century  a literary 
lethargy  had  come  over  him  from  which  he  was  roused  by  his 
fellow-townsman  Lowell.  The  result  was  that  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  was  organized  and  in  its  first  twelve  numbers  Holmes 
inaugurated  a new  era  in  literature  by  contributing  his 
“ Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table.”  This  at  once  added  to  his 
own  fame  and  ensured  the  success  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  “ Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table”  and  in  1872 
by  “ The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast  Table.” 

Of  these  the  first  is  generally  considered  the  best.  To  the 
person  who  wishes  to  pry  into  the  poet’s  religious  beliefs 
the  last  will  be  the  most  interesting.  In  all  we  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  man  himself,  and  a delightful  companion 
he  is — so  genial  and  kind,  so  witty  and  so  wise,  so  shrewd  and 
observant,  so  helpful  to  soul  and  body,  that  we  vow  life-long 
friendship. 

These  talks  are  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  Everything  is 
touched  upon  with  a master  hand.  One  would  have  to  search 
all  literature  to  find  a volume  containing  more  good  common 
sense  expressed  in  such  terse,  pointed  and  graceful  language. 
Such  a combination  of  wit  and  wisdom,  raillery  and  good- 
natured  satire,  of  rollicking  'fun  and  sage  philosophy  can 
hardly  be  found  outside  the  pages  of  Shakespeare.  And  the 
humor  is  so  refreshingly  original.  What  could  be  more  strik- 
ing as  showing  the  difference  between  the  strictly  scientific 
and  the  poetic  way  of  dealing  with  a subject  than  the  scien- 
tific description  of  his  sweetheart  given  by  the  devotee  of 
science  thus  : “ Class,  Mammalia  ; Order,  Primates ; Genus, 
Homo  ; Species,  European  ; Variety,  Brown  ; Individual,  Ann 
Eliza  ; Dental  Formula  etc.”  At  times  we  grow  tired  of  some 
vein  he  has  struck  but  just  as  patience  is  being  hard  pressed 
he  tells  us  exactly  how  we  feel,  provokes  a laugh  and  sets  us 
right  again. 

Though  some  of  his  poems  are  brimful  of  humor  yet  it  is  in 
these  papers  that  the  wit  of  Holmes  has  full  play.  It  is  con- 
stantly bubbling  up,  it  sparkles  like  the  real  gem.  In  these 
papers  too  the  tenderest  pathos  is  blended  with  the  broadest 
humor  so  skilfully  that  as  we  read  we  are  drawn  from 
mirth  to  sadness,  or  from  sadness  to  mirth  as  readily  as  a 
child. 

Scattered  through  these  volumes  are  a number  of  beautiful 
lyrics,  in  all  of  which  a passionate  love  of  nature  and  a genuine 
human  feeling  are  shown.  For  genuine  comicality  give  us  the 
“ Wonderful  One-Hoss  Shay for  quiet  satire,  “Contentment;” 
for  laughable  oddity,  “ ADstivation  ;”  but  for  beauty  of  concep- 
tion combined  with  an  execution  of  exquisite  grace  and  finish 
commend  us  to  “ The  Chambered  Nautilus.”  Here  are  the 
closing  stanzas : 

“ Thanks  for  the  heavenly  message  brought  by  thee. 

Child  of  the  wandering  sea, 

Cast  from  her  lap  forlorn  ! 

From  thy  dead  lips  a clearer  note  is  born 
Than  ever  Triton  blew  from  wreathed  horn  ! 

While  on  mine  ear  it  rings, 


Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought  I hear  a voice  that 
sings ; — 

Build  thee  more  stately  mansions,  0 my  soul, 

As  the  swift  seasons  roll ! 

Leave  thy  low- vaulted  past ! 

Let  each  new  temple,  nobler  than  the  last, 

Shut  thee  from  heaven,  with  a dome  more  vast. 

Till  thou  at  length  art  free. 

Leaving  thine  outgrown  shell  by  life’s  unresting  sea  I” 

This  gives  his  religion  for  this  life.  The  following,  the 
closing  stanza  of  “ The  Living  Temple,”  gives  us  his  hope  for 
the  life  to  come  : 

“ O Father ! grant  thy  love  divine 

To  make  these  mystic  temples  Thine  ! 

When  wasting  age  and  wearying  strife 
Have  sapped  the  leaning  walls  of  life. 

When  darkness  gathers  overall. 

And  the  last  tottering  pillars  fall, 

Take  the  poor  dust  thy  mercy  warms 
And  mould  it  into  heavenly  forms  ! ” 

His  religious  ideas  are  embodied  in  “ Wind-Clouds  and  Star 
Drifts,”  a poem  in  blank  verse  which  runs  through  some  six 
or  seven  hundred  lines.  Neither  in  his  queries  nor  in  his 
beliefs  is  there  anything  new  and  one  cannot  but  feel  sad  that 
whilst  “ crying  for  the  light  ” he  has  not  a higher  and  truer 
conception  of  Him  who  is  the  “ True  light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world.” 

As  a poet  Holmes’  great  merit  rests  in  the  exquisite  har- 
mony of  his  verse  and  the  beauty  and  aptness  of  his  illustra- 
tions, in  subtlety  and  grace,  rather  than  in  richness  or  depth 
of  thought.  Though  he  knows  those  “ thrills  of  wild,  sweet 
pain,”  that  fire  the  poet's  soul,  yet  in  the  impetuous  rush  of 
thought  and  in  splendor  of  imagination  and  wealth  of  illustra- 
tion he  falls  far  short  of  a Shelley  or  a Byron.  Indeed  at  times- 
the  range  of  illustration  is  noticeably  limited  and  the  flowers 
and  the  waves  begin  to  pall  upon  the  fancy.  Yet  in  his  power 
to  entertain  and  to  instruct  he  is  a peer  of  the  best.  As  a 
magazinist  he  is  beyond  all  praise.  He  is  just  as  he  is  and  we 
would  not  wish  him  different  in  the  least.  He  is  evermore 
Autocrat.  We  can  read  him  again  and  again  untiringly;  be  will 
prove  a life  friend,  one  with  whom  it  will  be  profitable  to  con- 
verse at  every  stage  of  life’s  journey.  May  he  long  live 
to  delight  and  charm  the  world,  and  to  honor  it  by  his 
presence ! 


An  Anecdota  of  Senator  Davis. 

When  Senator  Davis,  of  Illinois,  was  on  the  Supreme 
Court  bench,  he  had  an  eye  like  an  eagle’s  for  the  existence 
of  greed  or  overreaching  on  the  part  of  counsel  before  him. 
It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  in  Indiana,  when  the  case 
was  called  one  of  the  litigants  asked  for  a postponement  as 
his  counsel  was  necessarily  absent.  But  the  lawyer  on  the 
opposite  side  demanded  an  immediate  hearing.  .Judge  Davis 
looked  at  him  with  a dangerous  smile  and  said  ; “ Very  well, 
my  friend,  we’ll  go  on  if  you  say  so.  But  I ought  to  tell  you 
that  in  such  cases  I always  think  it  my  duty  to  look  out  for 
the  side  that  is  not  represented  by  counsel.  We  had  a case 
of  that  sort  in  Terre  Haute  the  other  day,  where  a man 
insisted  on  going  on  when  the  other  side  wasn’t  there,  and 
singular  as  it  may  seem,  we  beat  him.”  The  case  was  con- 
tinued. 


Business  Poresierht. 

John  Jacob  Astor,  during  his  earlier  real-estate  transac- 
tions in  New  York,  remarked  to  a down-town  merchant  one 
morning  that  he  bad  just  sold  ten  city  lots  for  $20,000,  being 
a handsome  advance  on  the  original  price.  “ But,”  said  his 
friend,  deprecating  the  sale  of  the  property,  “ the  lots  were 
increasing  in  value.  In  a year  or  two  you  couJ|d  have  sold 
them  for  thirty  thousand.  It’s  a great  pity.”  “'^ot  so  fast,” 
replied  Astor.  “ I have  sold  the  lots  to  get  the  money  to 
buy  cheaper  up-town  property,  which  will  be  worth  eighty 
thousand  before  the  other  will  sell  for  thirty.”  The  result 
more  than  justified  Mr.  Astor’s  prediction. 
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SELECTED. 

Slpplne  only  what  is  swert  • 

Leave  the  and  take  the  whent.” 


Niffht. 

I c are  not  what  the  Day  may  bring. 

The  Night  is  all  m)'  own  ; 

A thousand  fancies  round  me  fling 
Their  charmes  ; I am  alone  ! 

Alone  with  night  and  Solitude, 

The  world’s  great  wheel  is  still ; 

Nor  vagrant  sounds  nor  voices  rude 
The  happy  silence  fill. 

O,  charmed  hours ! that,  all  too  tleet. 

Speed  on  to  bring  the  Day, 

■iVhen  shall  the  Night  come,  tender,  sweet. 
When  Fancy  hath  its  way  ? 

Love  loves  the  Night,  for  Night  brings  Love 
To  Love  that  counts  the  hours  ; 

And  tenderest  tones  betwi.xt  them  move 
In  love-illumined  bowers. 

Nor  care  I what  the  Day  may  bring. 

So  Night  but  bring  to  me 

The  charms  its  fancies  round  me  fling. 

Sweet  Solitude,  with  thee  ! A.  T.  L 


Curious  Matrimonial  Romance. 

A curious  matrimonial  romance  is  now  the  subject  of  talk 
in  St.  Petersburg  society.  Three  or  four  3’ears  ago  a member 
of  one  of  the  foreign  embassies  in  the  Russian  capital  married 
a distinguished  St.  Petersburg  beauty,  the  member  of  a wealthy 
family  The  marriage  was  childless,  which  irritated  the  hus- 
band. This  alone,  however,  was  not  a sufficient  cause  for  a 
divorce,  but  it  seems  to  have  led  to  quarrels.  The  lady  was 
accused  of  flirtation,  the -flirtation  was  next  suspected  to  have 
taken  a guilty  direction;  the  case  did  not  come  before  the 
court,  and  the  couple  agreed  to  a separation.  But  the  lady, 
instead  of  indulging  the  freedom  which  was  thus  given  her, 
retired  into  privac)',  and  lived  quietly  at  a country  house  of 
her  father  s not  far  from  the  capital.  The  husband,  after  he 
had  lost  her  company,  could  find  no  rest.  He  used  to  disguise 
himselt  and  slip  down  to  the  chateau  to  catch  a glimpse  of  his 
wife.  It  appears  that  a candid  friend  of  his  had  charged  him- 
self with  the  very  same  task,  and  one  da}’  this  friend  said  to 
the  husband  ; 

••  Your  wife  has  been  very  strictly  watched,  and  I find  that 
there  is  one  fellow  who  slinks  fibout  her  house  two  or  three 
, times  every  week.  She  has  no  other  lover,  and  I cannot  yet 
find  out  whether  she  is  giving  him  any  encouragement.’ 

The  husband  learned,  from  closer  inquiries,  that  this  .sus- 
pected Lothario  was  no  other  than  himself.  He  sought  an 
interview  with  the  beautiful  hermit,  found  that  she  had  retired 
from  the  world  for  his  sake,  and  the  couple  burned  the  deed 
of  separation. 


Mother  s Pay. 

A little  boy,  on  his  way  to  build  fires  and  sweep  offices  in 
B.'ston,  while  the  stars  were  yet  in  the  sky,  told  the  writer  ; 

My  mother  gets  me  up,  builds  the  fire,  and  gets  my  break- 
fast and  sends  me  off.  Then  she  gives  the  other  children 
their  breakfa.st,  and  sends  them  to  school  ; and  then  she  and 
the  baby  have  their  breakfa.st.” 

“ How  old  is  the  baby  ?” 

“ O,  slut  is  'most  two ; but  she  can  talk  and  walk  as  well  as 
any  of  us." 

Are  you  well  paid?" 

'•  1 get  two  dollars  a week,  and  my  father  gels  two  dollars 
a I lay.’ 

■■  How  mucli  does  your  mother  get  ? ’ 

With  a bewildering  look,  he  said,  '‘Mother  I Why,  .she  don’t 
werk  for  anybody.” 

••  I thought  you  said  she  worked  (or  all  of  you.  ' 

*•  O,  } es  ; for  us  she  does.  But  there  ainft  anv  money  into 
it  ■ ■ 

This  wife  of  a day-laborer  represents  a large  class  of  hard- 
working women. 


A Short  Courtship. 

A young  German,  whose  face  expressed  good  nature,  and 
would  have  been  handsome  except  for  the  unfortunate  ab- 
sence of  one  eye,  walked  into  a shop  in  Baltimore  the  other 
day  with  a beaming  young  woman  on  his  arm.  and  asked  for 
a wedding  wreath.  After  one  had  been  selected  he  made 
bold  to  ask  if  the  ceremony  could  be  performed  then  and 
there.  Consent  was  given,  and  a clergyman  was  sent  for. 
During  the  interval  the  German  grew  confidential,  and  re- 
lated the  circumstances  of  his  courtship.  He  said  that  a 
few  days  before,  just  at  dusk,  he  observed  a woman  walking 
rapidly  toward  the  water  at  the  County  Wharf.  Suspecting 
that  she  was  in  trouble,  he  accosted  her.  She  admitted  that 
she  was  on  the  verge  of  despair.  A clairvoyant  had  in- 
structed her  to  walk  that  evening  to  the  wharf,  where  she 
would  meet  a man  with  one  eye  who  would  make  her  a good 
husband.  That  was  her  last  hope,  and  if  it  failed  she  should 
throw  herself  into  the  water.  No  man  in  liL  sober  senses 
could  neglect  such  a signal  from  the  hand  of  fate,  and  the 
German  wooed  and  won  the  woman  on  the  spot. 


A Word  for  the  Birds. 

A farmer’s  boy  in  Ohio  observing  a small  flock  of  quails 
in  his  father’s  cornfield  resolved  to  watch  their  motions. 
They  pursued  a regular  coarse  in  their  foraging,  beginning 
on  one  side  of  the  field,  taking  about  five  rows,  and  following 
them  uniformly  to  the  opposite  end.  Returning  in  the  same 
manner  over  the  next  five  rows,  they  continued  this  course 
until  they  had  explored  the  greater  part  of  the  field.  The 
lad,  suspecting  them  to  pull  up  the  corn,  shot  one  of  them, 
and  then  examined  the  ground.  In  this  whole  space  over 
which  they  had  travelled  he  found  only  one  stalk  of  corn  dis- 
turbed. 'This  was  nearly  scratched  out  of  the  ground,  but 
the  kernal  still  adhered  to  it.  In  the  maw  of  the  quail  he 
found  one  cut-worm,  twenty-one  striped  vine-bugs,  and  one 
hundred  chinch-bugs,  but  not  a single  kernal  of  corn.  As 
the  quail  is  a grain-eating  bird  in  winter,  this  fact  proves 
that  even  those  birds  that  are  able  to  subsist  upon  seeds 
prefer  insects  and  grubs  when  they  have  their  choice. — W. 
Flagg. 


A Double  Advance. 

In  the  ante-bellum  days,  a New  Y'ork  State  grocer  raised 
the  price  of  a certain  grade  of  tea  from  “three  shilling”  to 
forty-five  cents,  and  an  old  farmer  who  came  in  with  a barrel 
of  cider- vinegar  to  sell  could  hardly  credit  his  senses  wjheu 
told  that  his  favorite  brand  of  tea  had  advanced  several  cents 
per  pound. 

“ "What  on  airth  is  the  reason  for  this  sudden  raise?”  he 
inquired. 

“ Scracity  of  tea-chests,”  was  the  brief  answer. 

“ Well  do  you  want  my  vinegar  ?” 

“ How  much?” 

“Eight  cents  a gallon.” 

“ I only  paid  you  seven  for  the  last.” 

“ Yes  but  cider  has  riz,  you  see.” 

“What  has  brought  cider  up?’’  asked  the  astonished 
grocer. 

“ Scarcity  of  bung-hole  plugs,”  was  the  quiet  but  serious 
reply. 

They  looked  at  each  other  without  winking  and  then  tea 
dropped  to  thirty-eight  cents  and  cider  to  seven  cents. 


The  Assistant.  • 

Sara  Nappah,  of  New  York,  was  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  Legis- 
lature. Sam  got  in  the  habit  of  writing  after  his  signature 
merely  the  abbreviation  “ Ass.”  for  Assistant  before  the  printed 
word  “ Clerk.”  One  day  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  make  oath 
to  a certain  return,  and  the  blank  for  it  did  not  contain  I lie 
usual  printed  word  “ Clerk.”  Sara,  not  observing  the  omission, 
signed  as  usual ; and  presented  himself  before  the  notary  and 
made  the  required  oath. 

“You  solemnly  swear  that  this  return  is  true?’’  was  the 
form  used  by  the  notary,  and  he  added,  Every  word  of  it?’’ 

“ I do,’’  said  Sam  solemnly. 

“ Then  you  mu.st  correspond  perfectly  with  the  composition 
of  this  Legislature,  and  are  its  appropriate  officer,”  commented 
the  notary. 
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The  Round  of  Life. 

Two  children  down  by  the  shining  strand, 

With  eyes  as  blue  as  the  summer  sea, 

While  the  sinking  sun  fills  all  the  land 
With  the  glow  of  golden  mystery  ; 

Laughing  aloud  at  the  sea-mew’s  cry, 

Gazing  with  joy  on  its  snowy  breast. 

Till  the  first  star  looks  from  the  evening  sky. 

And  the  amber  bars  stretch  over  the  west. 

A soft  green  dell  by  the  breezy  shore, 

A sailor  lad  and  a maiden  fair  : 

Hand  clasped  in  hand,  while  the  tale  of  yore 
Is  borne  again  on  the  listening  air. 

For  love  is  young,  though  love  be  old. 

And  love  alone  the  heart  can  fill 

And  the  dear  old  tale,  that  has  been  told 
In  the  days  gone  by,  is  spoken  still. 

A trim-built  home  on  a sheltered  bay  ; 

A wife  looking  out  on  the  listening  sea; 

A prayer  for  the  loved  one  far  away. 

And  prattling  imps  ’neath  the  old  roof-tree  ; 

A lifted  latch,  and  a radiant  face 

By  the  opening  door  in  the  falling  night ; 

A welcome  home  and  a warm  embrace 

From  the  love  of  his  youth  and  his  children  bright. 

An  aged  man  in  an  old  arm-chair  ; 

A golden  light  from  the  western  sky  ; 

His  wife  by  his  side,  with  her  silvered  hair. 

And  the  open  book  of  God  close  by. 

Sweet  on  the  bay  the  gloaming  falls. 

And  bright  is  the  glow  of  the  evening  star  ; 

But  dearer  to  them  are  the  jasper  walls 
And  the  golden  streets  of  the  land  afar. 

An  old  church-yard  on  a green  hill-side. 

Two  lying  still  in  their  peaceful  rest ; 

The  fishermen’s  boats  going  out  with  the  tide 
In  the  fiery  glow  of  the  amber  west. 

Children’s  laughter  and  old  men’s  sighs. 

The  night  that  follows  the  morning  clear, 

A rainbow  bridging  our  darkened  skies. 

Are  the  round  of  our  lives  from  year  to  year  1 

— Alexander  Lamont. 

Professional  Struggles- 
At  the  present  time  says  the  Boston  Advertiser,  there  are 
eleven  hundred  and  sixty-five  (1 165)  lawyers  whose  names 
appear  in  the  Boston  Directory.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true, 
are  not  in  active  practice,  and  some  of  them  probably  do  not 
practise  at  all.  Many  others  confine  themselves  strictly  to 
office  work,  and  never  go  into  the  courts.  But  all  these  are 
probably  offset  by  the  great  class  of  operators  called  “ real 
estate  men,”  who  deal  entirely  in  that  article,  and  whose 
business  includes  many  transactions  usually  expected  by  law- 
yers, such  as  drawing  of  deeds,  leases,  agreements  of  sale, 
bonds  for  deeds,  and  mortgages  of  both  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty. And  besides  these,  there  is  another  class  who 
trespass  on  the  lawyers  province,  namely,  “ rent  collectors,” 
“ special  attorneys,”  and  “ agents.”  It  is  not  strange,  there- 
fore, that  an  old  lawyer  should  remark  to  a younger,  as  one 
did  in  the  writers  presence,  “Fou  won’t  have  much  to  do 
till  you  are  thirty  years  old.” 


Worth  Remembering. 

Persons  sitting  in  the  cars  near  an  open  window  often 
have  the  misfortune  of  getting  cinders  in  their  eyes,  and  we 
frequently  hear  it  asked,  “ How  shall  I get  rid  of  this  ter- 
rible nuisance?”  It  is  probably  not  very  generally  known 
that  by  immediately  pressing  the  finger  against  the  tear  pas- 
sage at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  and  keeping  the  finger 
there  for  about  a minute,  the  subst  ince  will,‘in  most  instances, 
disappear  at  once.  Do  not  rub  the  eye"  before  practising 
this  method,  as  if  the  eye  is  irritated  or  inflamed,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  remove  anything  from  that  extremely  delicate 
organ.  Much  fine  scenery  has  been  unenjoyed  and  many  an 
excursion  spoiled  on  account  of  cinders,  which  might  have 
been  easily  removed  by  observing  the  simple  remedy  alluded 
to,  and  which  we  hope  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  travelling 
public,  be  remembered. 


A Smart  Rogue 

Sharp  dealing  is  confined  to  neither  place  nor  people. 
In  a small  German  town  an  innkeeper,  to  get  rid  of  a book- 
pedler’s  importunities,  bought  an  almanac  from  him,  and  put- 
ting it  in  his  pocket,  left  the  inn,  his  wife  just  then  coming 
in  to  take  his  place.  The  woman  was  then  persuaded  to  buy 
an  almanac,  not  knowing  that  her  husband  had-  one  already. 
The  husband  shortly  returning  and  discovering  the  trick, 
sent  his  porter  to  the  railway  station  after  the  pedler,  with  a 
message  that  he  wished  to  see  the  pedler  on  important  busi- 
ness. 

“ O,  yes,”  said  the  pedler,  “ I know  ; he  wants  one  of  my 
almanacs,  but  I really  can’t  miss  my  train  for  that.  You  can 
give  me  ten  marks,  and  take  the  almanac  to  him.” 

The  porter  paid  the  money,  and  carried  the  other  almanac 
to  the  innkeeper.  Imagine  the  sensations  of  the  victim  ! 


Wheat  and  Tares. 

“ Father,”  said  a fashionable  young  lady,  “ am  I a member 
of  the  church  ?”  “Yes,  my  daughter,”  her  father  replied, 
“you  are  a member  of  the  church.  I initiated  you  by  having 
you  baptized  in  infancy.”  “ But,  father,”  she  answered,  “ I 
have  no  piety,  never  was  converted,  and  I do  not  think  I 
ought  to  be  a church  member.”  “ 'The  wheat  and  the  tares 
are  to  grow  together,  our  Lord  tells  us  in  the  parable,  and 
you  are  a tare,  I fear,  my  daughter — only  a tare,”  replied  her 
father.  “ But  didn’t  you  say  that  you  initiated  me  ? ’ she 
asked.  “Yes,”  said  he,  “I  initiated  you  in  your  infancy. 
But  why  did  you  ask  ?”  “ Because,”  she  answered,  slowly, 
“ the  Bible  says  that  the  one  who  sowed  the  tares  was  the 
devil.”  The  old  man  groaned,  walked  the  floor  and  made 

no  reply.  

Carrying  Their  Husbands. 

At  one  time  the  Duke  of  Bavonia  was  besieged  in  his  castle 
and  was  compelled  to  surrender.  His  lady  demanded  for  her- 
self and  the  other  ladies  of  the  castle  that  they  be  permitted 
to  go  out  in  safety  with  all  they  could  carry  on  their  backs. 
This  was  granted  and  to  the  surprise  of  all,  the  ladies  appeared 
carrying  their  husbands  on  their  backs,  and  for  the  devotion 
theEmporer  pardoned  them  all  and  set  them  at  liberty. 
There  are  many  women  who,  by  their  industry  and  economy, 
to  the  shame  of  the  able-bodied  men  be  it  said,  are  carrying 
their  husbands  and  their  whole  households,  either  by  earning 
all  the  money  themselves,  or  by  economizing  with  the  little 
that  comes  into  their  fingers,  while  the  husband  squanders 
his  earnings  in  a dissolute  and  voluptuous  life. 


Mexican  Women. 

The  Mexican  ladies  are  exemplary  wives  and  fond  and 
loving  mothers.  Their  home  to  them  is  their  entire  world  ; 
their  husbands  the  idols  of  their  hearts  ; while  their  children  ‘ 
are  the  angels  which  make  their  homes  their  heaven.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  there  is  no  word  in  the  Spanish  language  that 
can  express  the  idea  conveyed  in  our  dear  old  hearty  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  “ home.”  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  found  in 
hogar,  which  may  be  translated  “hearthstone”  or  “hearth” 
simply.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  the  ties  of  family  .are  more 
binding  in  Mexican  society  than  among  any  other  race  under 

heaven.  

The  Lights  of  Home. 

In  many  a village  window  burn 
The  evening  lamps. 

They  shine  amid  the  dews  and  damps. 

Those  lights  of  home  ! 

Afar  the  wanderer  sees  them  glow. 

Now  night  is  near  ; 

They  gild  his  path  with  radiance  clear, 

Sweet  lights  of  home. 

Ye  lode-stars  that  forever  draw 
The  weary  heart. 

In  stranger  lands  or  crowded  mart ; 

0 ! lights  of  home. 

When  my  brief  day  of  life  is  o’er. 

Then  may  I see 

Shine  from  the  heavenly  house  for  me 

Dear  lights  of  home.  dl.  1.  King 
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Misunderstandings. 

Scene. — drawing-room,  1.20  A.  M. 

I clasped  her  band,  and  I held  it  fast, 

While  I gazed  in  her  dreamy  eyes, 

And  a far-off  look  o’er  her  features  passed, 

Like  the  twilight  of  vesper  skies. 

While,  like  one  too  happy  or  shy  to  speak, 

With  a throl)  I could  understand. 

She  turned  from  my  raptures  her  glowing  cheek, 
And  veiled  it  with  faltering  hand  ; 

And  the  gentle  tremor  which  thrilled  her  frame, 
And  leaped  from  her  pulse  to  mine. 

To  my  thirsting  soul  with  its  message  came. 
Like  the  magic  of  cordial  wine. 

At  last  lihe  pitied  the  hopeless  smart 
Of  the  passion  she  long  had  scorned. 

And  just  as  I felt  she  had  opened  her  heart. 

She  opened  her  mouth,  and — yawned  I 
— Uarper’s  Mag.  C.  C.  Carroll. 


An  Intelligent  Toad. 

Mr.  Charles  White,  of  Newcastle,  says  the  Portsmouth 
(N.  H.)  Chronicle,^  has  a brood  of  chickens  which  have  a run 
of  a portion  of  the  yard,  the  old  hen  being  kept  shut  up.  The 
chickens  are  fed  with  moistened  meal  in  saucers,  and  when 
the  dough  gets  a little  sour  it  attracts  a large  numder  of  flies. 
An  observant  toad  has  evidentl3’  noticed  this,  and  every  day 
along  towards  evening  he  makes  his’  appearance  in  the  yard, 
hops  to  a saucer,  climbs  in,  and  rolls  over  and  over  until  he 
is  covered  with  meal,  having  done  which  he  awaits  develop- 
ments. The  flies,  enticed  by  the  smell,  soon  swarm  around 
the  scheming  batrachian,  and  whenever  one  passes  within  two 
inches  or  so  of  his  nose  his  tongue  darts  out,  and  the  fly  dis- 
appears,  and  this  plan  works  so  well  that  the  toad  has  taken 
it  up  as  a regular  business.  Tbe  chickens^  do  not  manifest 
the  least  alarm  at  their  clumsy  and  big-mouthed  playmate, 
but  seem  to  consider  it  quite  a lark  to  gather  around  him  and 
peck  off  his  stolen  coat  of  meal,  even  when  they  have  plenty 
more  of  the  same  sort  in  the  saucers. 


Exactness. 

There  is  nothing  like  exactness.  An  officer  having  to  pro- 
ceed on  duty  from  one  station  to  another,  in  making  out  his 
claim  for  travelling  expenses,  put  down  the  item,  “ Porter, 
<;d,  ■’  an  item  struck  out  by  the  War  Office.  Not  being  inclined 
to  be  defrauded  of  his  sixpence,  the  officer  informed  the 
authorities  that  the  porter  had  conveyed  his  baggage  from 
one  station  to  another,  and  that,  had  he  not  employed  him, 
he  must  have  taken  a cab,  which  would  have  cost  eighteen 
pence.  In  reply  came  an  official  notification  that  his  claim 
would  be  allowed  but  instructing  him  that  he  ought  to  have 
used  the  term  “porterage  ’’instead  of  “porter.”  He  was 
determined,  however,  to  have  the  last  word,  and  wrote  back 
that  he  was  unable  to  find  any  precedent  for  using  the  word 
“ porterage,”  but  for  the  future  would  do  so  ; and  at  tbe  same 
time  requested  to  know  if  he  was  to  use  the  term  “ cabbage  ” 
when  he  meant  “cab.” — Sentry. 


The  only  way  to  deal  with  a liar  is  to  beat  him  at  his  own 
game.  What  started  this  item  was  reading  about  an  American 
who  had  been  to  Europe,  and  who  was  telling  a friend,  who 
knew  he  was  a liar,  about  his  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  and  how 
on  the  2.')th  of  the  month  they  encountered  a swarm  of  locusts 
which  carried  away  every  stitch  of  canvas  off  the  ship.  The 
listener  looked  thoughtful  for  a moment,  and  then  said,  hesi- 
tatingly ; “ Yes,  I guess  we  met  the  same  swarm  the  next  day, 
the  20- h.  Every  locust  had  on  a pair  of  canvas  pants.”  The 
first  liar  went  around  a corner  and  kicked  himself. — Peck's 
Sun. 

Madam  ” is  preparing  about  half-past  ten,  p.  m.  to  go  out 
for  tbe  evening,”  as  she  is  accustomed  to  do  rather  too  fre- 
quently to  please  monsieur,”  who  has  made  up  his  mind  for 
the  fiftieth  time  to  assert  himself.  The  following  dialogue 
ensues  : Monsieur — Where  are  you  going,  my  dear?  Madam — 
Where  I please.  “But  when  will  you  be  back  ? ’ “When  I 
choose,  Sir.”  Ah,  yes  ! of  course  ; but  no  later  ; I should  not 
permit  that.”— FrrncA  Paper. 


CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


To  Extract  Glass. 

When  any  person  gets  a piece  or  pieces  of  glass  in  the 
foot,  hand  or  any  part  of  the  flesh,  extract  it  at  once  by  excis- 
ion ; then  hold  the  part  in  water  as  warm  as  can  be  borne, 
five  or  six  days,  night  and  day  consecutively.  This  will  so 
far  soften  all  the  muscular  fibres  that  they  will  easily  part 
with  every  atom  of  glass,  and  all  the  virus  also,  leaving  the 
wound'  perfectly  clean  and  healthy. 

A Curious  Will. 

An  eccentric  woman.  Miss  Ann  Burdett  by  name,  recently 
died  in  England  leaving  a will  which  instructed  her  trustees 
immediately  after  her  death  to  cause  the  doors  and  windows 
of  her  house,  and  every  room  in  it  except  the  kitchen,  in 
which  a man  and  his  wife  were  to  keep  guard,  to  be  barricaded 
up,  and  kept  in  that  condition  for  twenty  years.  The  vice 
chancellor  rejected  all  arguments  and  precedents,  and  directed 
the  trustees  “ to  unseal  and  release  all  this  at  present  useless 
property.” 


Closet  Skeletons. 

Acting  on  the  theory  that  in  every  house  there  is  a skele- 
ton in  the  closet,  a Paris  swindler  sent  a number  of  duplicate 
notes  to  this  effect  : “ I will  reveal  all  unless  you  send  a 
hundred  francs  to  J.  L.  Poste  Restante,  Paris.”  It  was  evi- 
dently a good  day  for  skeletons.  At  least  ten  persons 
promptly  sent  the  sum  demanded,  and  the  swindler  was  con- 
gratulating himself  upon  having  secured  temporary  affluence 
and  a prospective  fortune  when  the  police  swooped  down 
upon  him. 


Fireproof  Muslin. 

At  the  last  Paris  Exhibition  considerable  attention  was 
called  to  some  muslin  curtains  to  which  a flame  was  con- 
stantly applied  without  setting  them  on  fire.  The  chemical 
composition  of  the  substance  which  rendered  them  incombust- 
ible, as  recently  made  known,  was  80  parts  pure  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  30  of  boracic  acid,  12  of  pure  borax,  26  of  starch 
and  1,000  of  distilled  or  pure  water.  The  materials  to  be 
rendered  fire-resisting  are  dipped  in  this  solution  while  it  is 
hot,  so  as  to  ensure  thorough  impregnation,  and,  when  well 
dried,  are  ironed  as  ordinary  starched  fabrics. 


Paradoxical. 

An  eccentric  minister  once  told  his  hearers  that  there  were 
three  things  which  a woman  should  both  be  and  not  be  at 
the  same  time.  First,  she  should  be  like  the  snail,  always 
keeping  within  her  own  house;  but  she  should  not  be  like 
the  snail  which  carries  all  it  has  upon  its  own  back.  Second, 
she  should  be  like  an  echo  and  speak  when  she  is  spoken  to, 
but  she  should  not  be  like  an  echo  which  always  manages  to 
have  the  last  word.  Third,  she  should  be  like  the  town  clock, 
and  always  keep  time  and  regularity  ; but  she  should  not  be; 
like  the  town  clock,  which  speaks  so  loud  that  all  the  town 
can  hear  it. 

In  Peru,  as  soon  as  death  occurs,  ashes  are  strewn  on  the 
floor  of  the  room,  and  the  door  fastened.  Next  morning  the 
ashes  are  carefully  examined  for  footprints,  and  the  soul  of 
the  dead  is  said  to  have  passed  into  the  body  of  whatever 
animal  the  imagination  traces  in  the  ashes. 

Excavations  in  the  Roman  Forum,  which  are  still  going 
forward,  are  expected  ere  long  to  bring  to  light  the  ancient 
tribune  from  which  the  orators  addressed  the  people.  Rem- 
nants of  friezes  and  columns  that  have  recently  been  found 
in  the  Forum  have  been  set  up  on  brick  pedestals  as  fast  as 
they  came  to  light.  Pieces  of  tbe  old  pavement  have  been 
fastened  together  by  means  of  'Venetian  mosaic  cement. 

Glycerine  for  Borns.— Glycerine  as  an  application  to 
burns  is  recommended  by  a writer,  ’rhroiigh  the  explosion 
of  a spirit  lamp  the  greater  part  of  his  face  had  been  covered 
with  rather  deep  burns,  which  ho  iled  in  a week  by  the  immedi- 
ate and  oft-repeated  application  of  glycerine,  without  pro- 
ducing blisters  or  festering,  or  leaving  any  scar. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


To  be  young  is  to  be  one  of  the  immortals.— Hazlitt. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

This  month  we  find  a great  number  of  our  young  friends 
have  sent  wrong  answers,  owing  perhaps  to  the  puzzles  in 
■our  last  issue  being  too  hard.  We  give  another  story  book 
for  the  best  set  of  answer  to  this  month’s  puzzles..  Annie 
Emery,  London,  has  succeeded  in  winning  the  prize. 

The  following  have  sent  correct  answers  ; Edith  Hamilton, 
Toronto;  J.  D.,  Kirkton  ; Betha  Walmslfey,  Kingston;  Charlie 
Drew,  and  Walter  Smith,  Ottawa;  Robert  Ainsley,  Toronto; 
-Jenny  Blair,  Hamilton  ; Thomas  Weston,  Toronto ; Willie 
Maker,  Walkerton ; George  H.,  Toronto ; Mary  Burns,  Sarnia, 
■«nd  E.  L.  Eedy,  London. 

SEPTEMBER  PUZZLES. 

1. 

ENIGMA. 

First  in  cradle,  not  in  bed. 

Second  in  barn,  not  in  shed. 

Third  in  one  not  in  ten. 

Fourth  in  quail,  not  in  wren. 

Fifth  in  under,  not  in  over. 

Sixth  in  rover,  not  in  clover. 

Seventh  in  top,  not  in  cover. 

My  whole  is  considered  a charming  game. 

And  the  answer  to  this  will  be  its  name. 


2. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

An  ancient  city 
A River  in  Europe. 
Disorder. 

Former!}’. 


3. 

Place  four  I’s  in  such  a position  that  they 
<equal  12  in  value. 

4. 


will  exactly 


My  first  is  each  of  two. 

My  second  is  laudable. 

My  whole  is  a county  in  Ontario. 


5. 

ARITHMETICAL  PUZZLE. 

One-third  of  a guinea,  one-fourth  of  a shilling,  and  one-fifth 
■of  a penny,  added  together  correctly  will  make  ten  dollars. 
How’ 


ANSWERS  TO  AUGUST  PUZZLES 

1 . Diamond  Puzzle  : — 

0 

O N T 
ACTON 
ONTARIO 
PARIS 
AIR 
O 

2.  Decapitation  . — Clover — Lover-Over — Rev. 

3.  Hidden  counties  in  Ontario.— Bothwell,  Halton,  Add- 
ington, Oxford,  Peel,  Wentworth. 

4.  Square* word  : — 

BARD 
AMOR 
R 0 S A 
D R A B 

5'Rebus. — Wellington. 

6.  Charade. — Assassination. 


Monkey  Tricks. 

An  old  monkey  sat  cozily  asleep  in  a snug  corner,  with  a 
friend  nestling  against  him  and  indulging  iikewise  in  a com- 
fortable _snooze.  Presently  a young  skylarker  approached 
them  somewhat  timidly,  and  squatting  beside  the  friend,  sat 
quiet  for  some  seconds,  then  suddenly,  as  if  possessed  by  some 
malicious  inspiration,  he  reached  his  arm  out  cautiously 
behind  the  slumbering  friend,  and  gave  the  elderly  monkey  a 
whacking  box  on  the  ear.  He,  waking  in  just  wrath,  and 
unsuspicious  of  the  .truth — for  the  culprit  was  now  shamming 
sleep  and  looked  tne  picture  of  innocence — flew  upon  his 
friend  with  an  indictment  for  assault,  and  chased  him  with 
monstrous  clamor  round  the  cage,  while  the  culprit  sat 
regarding  them,  and  jabbering  with  joy.  Some  little  time 
after,  the  performance  was  repeated  ; the  old  monkey  and  his 
friend  having  settled  in  the  corner,  and  the  assault  and  wrong- 
ful punishment  occuring  as  before.  Once  again  the  trick  was 
tried,  but  the  friend  who  had  twice  suffered,  was  shamming 
sleep  this  time,  and  caught  the  culprit  in  the  act,  and,  with  the 
help  of  the  old  monkey,  gave  him  a good  drubbing,  which, 

indeed,  he  well  deserved.  

A Schoolboy’s  Bill  in  1598. 

A gentleman  at  Carlisle  has  an  old  MS.  book,  used  in  1597 
-8  as  a ledger  in  London,  and  after  that  as  a register  of  births, 
marriages,  and  burials  at  the  parish  church,  Greenwich ; it 
contains  also  ‘ Articles  of  Peace  ’ (without  date)  between  the 
King  of  England  and  the  King  ot  Spain,  and  sundry  school 
accounts,  some  in  verse.  In  1G47  the  book  was  used  as  a 
diary  by  the  Rev,  Thomas  Larkham,  M.A.,  vicar  first  of  Nort- 
ham  and  afterwards  of  Tavistock.  At  his  death  it  came  into 
the  hands  of  his  son,  the  Rev.  George  Larkham,  who  removed 
it  to  Tallentire,  in  Cumberland.  The  book  afterwards  went 
down  to  Gloucestershire,  and  came  thence  to  its  present 
owners.  Here  are  ^ome  of  the  school  accounts  ; — “ Mony  laid 
out  and  due  to  me  for  his  board  and  schooling.  Laid  out 
when  Peter  was  sicke  in  wine  suger  and  spies  to  make  sweet, 
2s.  6d.;  ffor  pens  ynke  and  pap  2 quarters,  2s.  Go?. ; ffor  a bound 
writing  book,  2s. ; ffor  the  like  siphering  booke.  Is.;  for  a 
paire  of  new  showes.  Is.  8i. ; ffor  boate  hier  for  petr  and  my 
selfe  when  his  mother  sent  for  him  to  Whit  hall.  Is.  6d.  ; pel 
for  peter  clothes  making  to  the  tailor,  I2s. ; pd  tor  mending 
peters  showes  twice,  Gd. ; pd  for'  buttouinge  his  dublet,  2d.  ; 
pd  for  footing  ahd  peecing  his  stockings,  9d. ; pd  for  a new 
paire  of  showes,  2s. ; for  his  quarters  board  at  Christmas,  21. : 
for  his  schooling  that  quarter,  10s. ; left  vnpaid  of  Michelmas 
quarter.  If.  Som  is  4f.  IGs.  Id." — Antiquary. 


Duel  between  A Oat  and  A Hawk. 

A cat,  which  had  a numerous  litter  of  kittens,  one  bright 
day  in  spring  encouraged  her  little  ones  to  frolic  in  the  ver- 
nal beams  of  the  morn,  about  the  stable-door,  where  she 
dwelt.  While  she  was  joining  them  in  a thousand  tricks  and 
gambols  a large  hawk,  who  was  sailing  above  the  barn-yard, 
in  a moment  darted  upon  one  of  the  kittens,  and  would  have 
as  quickly  borne  it  off,  but  for  the  courageous  mother,  who, 
seeing  the  danger  of  her  offspring,  sprang  on  the  common 
enemy,  who,  to  defend  itself,  let  fall  the  prize.  The  battle 
presently  became  severe  to  both  parties.  The  hawk  by  the 
power  of  his  wings,  the  sharpness  of  his  talons,  and  the 
strength  of  his  beak,  had  for  a while  the  advantage,  ciuelly 
lacerating  the  poor  cat,  and  actually  deprived  her  of  one  eye 
in  the  conflict ; but  puss,  no  way  daunted  at  the  accident, 
strove,  with  all  her  cunning  and  agility,  for  her  kittens,  till 
she  had  broken  the  wing  of  her  adversary.  In  this  state  she 
got  him  more  within  the  power  of  her  claws,  and,  availing 
herself  of  this  advantage,  by  an  instantaneous  exertion  she 
laid  the  hawk  motionless  at  her  feet,  and,  as  if  exulting  in 
the  victory,  tore  the  head  off  the  vanquished  tyrant.  This 
accomplished,  disregarding  the  loss  of  her  eye,  she  ran  to  the 
bleeding  kitten,  licked 'the  wounds  made  by  the  hawk’s  tal- 
ons in  its  tender  sides,  and  purred  while  she  caressed  her 
liberated  offspring. — Chatterbox. 


About  3,000  pounds  of  roses  arc  required  to  produce  one 
pound  of  the  otto  of  roses.  This  delightful  perfume  is  chiefly 
produced  in  Bulgaria,  where  the  annual  average  production 
of  otto,  between  18G7  and  1871  was  400,000  metricals;  that 
of  1873,  500,000;  valued  at  .£700,000.  The  produce  of  1880 
was  estimated  at  the  value  of  about  £1,000,000. 
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\ Written  for  the  Family  Circle.'^ 

To  

Tiie  com  by  that  coppice  is  3'ellow, 

Tho.se  turnip-tops  wave  like  the  sea 
In  the  orchard  the  apples  are  mellow, 

The  ploughman  is  ploughing  the  lea ; 

Past  the  willows  and  purple-crown’d  bushes 
Past  the  brook  with  its  turbulent  pool, 

Past  the  thickets  where  gather  the  thrushes, 

Sweet  Mary  is  walking  to  school. 

Aurora  come  forth  in  thy  fairest. 

Wild  Zephyrus  linger  a while, 

Ripe  Ceres  come  drest  in  thy  rarest, 

Apollo  remember  to  smile. 

For  know  ye  ! that  step  like  a fairy's. 

That  voice  like  an  oriole  call. 

Those  smiles  so  bewitching  are  Mary's 
And  each  of  them  rivals  you  all. 

She  reaches  at  last  the  wild  cherry. 

She  pauses  to  rest  ’neath  its  shade. 

From  the  wood  burst  the  pupils  all  merry. 

To  meet  this  fair  morning  the  maid, 

Some  with  flowers,  some  with  fruits,  some  with  never 
A gift  that  the  hand  may  bestow. 

And  one  with  a gift  that  forever 
With  gathering  beauty  shall  grow. 

Robert  Elliott. 


[ Written  for  The  Family  Circle.] 

The  Old  Library  at  Homs. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

SHE  next  day  grandpa  sent  for  his  lawyer,  and  made  a 
will  leaving  Upfield  JIanor  and  all  his  money  to  Ed- 
ward Godfrey,  your  father,  and  to  his  children  after  him. 
If  he  left  no  heirs,  the  property  would  then  revert  to 
Ale.x.  Godfrey,  the  elder  son. 

“The  old  squire's  death  occurred  just  five  years  after  your 
father’s  departure  from  England,  and  in  all  those  five  years 
no  word  of  him  or  his  whereabouts  had  reached  either  his 
father  or  brother,  though  they  both  made  every  effort  to  dis- 
cover where  he  had  gone. 

“Meanwhile,  about  a month  previous  to  the  squire’s  death, 
he  sent  for  my  father,  offering  to  forget  the  past  and  to  re- 
ceive him  once  more  at  Upfield  as  his  heir.  So  papa  came 
here  bringing  with  him  Herbert,  who  was  then  a little  fellow 
of  four  years  ; he  remained  only  three  days,  but  during  that 
time  the  father  and  son  became  thoroughly  reconciled,  and 
before  papa  left  to  go  back  to  the  city,  grandpa  informed  him 
that  he  had  made  a new  will,  reinstating  him  in  his  rights, 
as  heir  of  Upfield. 


“One  month  later  the  squire  suddenly  died ; papa  was 
telegraphed  for,  but  arrived  too  late  to  see  his  father  alive. 

“When  the  funeral  was  over,  the  will  was  read.  Of  course, 
after  what  the  squire  had  told  him,  papa  confidently  expected 
to  find  himself  heir  of  Upfield  ; you  may  imagine  then,  his 
consternation  when  the  will  was  read  to  find  that  his  name 
was  not  even  mentioned  ; ever}^thing  was  left  to  Edward  and 
his  children  after  him. 

“Everyone  considered  the  will  an  unjust  one,  especially  as 
all  knew  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  squire  and  his  son. 
So  papa  was  upheld  by  all  his,  and  his  father’s  friends  when 
he  contested  the  will  on  the  ground  that  another  and  later 
one  was  in  existence.  Then  began  a grand  search  for  the 
missing  will,  the  entire  house  was  ransacked ; every  likely 
and  unlikely  place  was  examined,  but  no  will  was  ever- 
found,  and  papa  at  last  relinquished  every  hope  of  its  ever 
turning  up  and  resigned  himself  to  the  loss  of  his  inheritance. 
Then  came  the  question,  where  was  Edward  Godfrey?  No 
one  knew  ; no  one  had  seen  or  heard  anything  of  him  since 
the  day  he  left  England,  five  years  before.  Advertisements 
were  inserted  in  all  the  home  and  foreign  papers,  but  with 
no  result  till  ab'out  a year  later,  there  came  a letter  from 
South  America,  from  a man  who  represented  himself  as 
having  been  once  a friend  of  your  father’s,  and  he  said  that 
Edward  Godfrey,  better  known  there  under  the  name  of 
Edward  Lisle,  had  died  nearly  two  years  previously  of  yellow 
fever. 

“At  the  time  of  his  death  you,  Helen,  must  have  been  about 
two  years  old,  as  I understand  your  parents  separated  about 
a year  after  their  marriage;  your  mother  would,  doubtless, 
have  noticed  the  advertisements  in  the  Melbourne  papers,  and 
would  have  come  forward  to  claim  in  your  name  the  estate 
of  Upfield,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  your  father 
married  her  under  his  second  baptismal  name,  that  of  Lisle, 
and  consequently  she  never  knew,  until  years  afterwards  that 
her  husband  and  the  Edward  Godfrey  so  extensively  adver- 
tised for,  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

“When  the  news  of  Uncle  Edward’s  death  came,  papa  was 
terribly  shocked  and  grieved,  for  the  two  brothers  had  always 
been  close  friends.  It  was  not  until  positive  proof  of  his 
brother’s  death  had  been  obtained,  that  papa  would  consent 
to  enter  the  Manor  as  its  master ; but  when  he  did  come  here, 
he  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  friends  and  tenants  as  the 
young  squire  of  Upfield,  and  no  one  dreamed  that  in  far  off 
Australia  lived  a little  baby  girl  who  was  rightful  heiress  of 
the  Manor ; for  no  news  of  my  uncle’s  marriage  with  the 
Australian  heiress  nor  of  your  birth  had  ever  reached 
England. 

“For  nearly  ten  years  we  lived  a peaceful,  happy  life ; and 
then  one  never-to-be-forgotten  day  a thunder-bolt  fell  into 
the  midst  of  our  happy  home,  in  the  shape  of  a letter  from 
papa’s  lawyers,  informing  him  of  his  brother's  Australian 
marriage,  of  your  birth,  and  ot  the  fact  that  you  and  your 
mother  were  then  in  England  and  had  laid  claim  to  Upfield. 

“Ah  well  I there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  the 
story.  There  was  no  help  for  it,  as  all  inquiries  produced 
proof  upon  proof  of  the  justice  of  your  < a ?''ording  to 
the  terms  of  the  late  squire’s  will. 
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“And  so  within  one-short  month  from  the  time  the  news 
came,  we  bade  farewell  to  our  beautiful  happy  home,  and 
soon  after  you  and  your  mother  took  possession.” 

Here  I stopped,  for  a great  lump  in  my  throat  prevented 
my  utterance  and  I could  have  wept  aloud  as  al  1 these  old 
memories  rushed  upon  me. 

For  some  time  my  cousin  and  1 sat  silent — I thinking  of 
other  days,  and  she — of  what  was  Helen  thinking  ? as  she 
sat  there,  her  fair  face  so  sad  and  thoughtful. 

Presently,  raising  her  great  blue  eyes  to  my  face  she 
said  slowly  ; “ Cousin  Enis,  if  I were  dead  would  your  father 
be  squire  of  Upheld  ?” 

“ Yes,”  I answered  abruptly,  startled  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  question. 

“ What  can  I do  Enis  ? Life  is  very  beautiful  to  me  just 
now,  I cannot  wish  that  I were  dead  ; but  I am  so  truly  sorry 
for  the  wrong  which  has  been  done  your  family.  What  can 
I do  ? If  I could  give  back  his  inheritance  to  your  father,  or 
even  divide  it  with  him,  how  thankfully  I would  do  so ; but 
I cannot,  I have  not  the  power ; my  knowledge  of  legal 
matters  extends  so  far.  Oh  Enis  1 what  can  I do  to  atone  to 
your  father  for  the  bitter  wrong  that  has  been  done  him  ?” 
Startled  by  this  outburst  of  Helen’s,  I had  remained  utterly 
silent  while  she  spoke.  But  when  she  burst  into  a paroxysm 
of  tears  I seated  myself  beside  her,  and  drew  her  head  to  my 
shoulder,  and  there  the  poor  child  wept  heart-brokenly,  in 
spite  of  all  I could  say. 

I did  not  want  her  to  die.  Oh  God  ! no,  not  even  in  my 
bitterest  moods,  before  I had  seen  and  learned  to  love  her, 
had  I ever  wished  my  cousin  dead. 

‘ So  now  with  loving  words  and  caresses,  I soothed  the 
trembling,  sobbing  little  creature,  and  then  gently  rebuked 
her  for  what  she  had  said. 

That  night  I happened  to  go  into  Helen’s  bedroom  for 
something,  before  retiring ; and  we  sat  awhile  talking  by  the 
open  window,  for  it  was  a lovely  moonlight  night,  when  sud- 
denly, and  without  warning,  she  fainted.  I lifted  her  on  to 
the  bed,  and  without  ringing  for  assistance,  quietly  set  about 
restoring  her.  She  soon  recovered,  and  smiled  at  my  anxiety. 

“ It  is  nothing  Enis  dear ; I often  faint  this  way  ; it  is 
very  foolish  is  it  not  ?”  wistfully. 

“ Not  foolish  at  all,  because  you  cannot  help  it,”  I replied 
kissing  her ; and  I felt  a sudden  pang  as  I looked  at  her  wan 
little  face  lying  back  on  the  pillows,  I realized  then  that  I 
ioved  most  dearly  this  frail  girl,  whom  I had  determined  to 
banish  from  Upheld  ; and  if  it  had  not  been  for  her  own  as- 
■urance  that  she  would  willingly  give  her  inheritance  back 
1 o my  father,  I would  for  love  of  her,  have  relinquished  the 
purpose  for  which  I had  come  to  Upheld.  When  I had  as- 
isted  her  into  bed  and  was  bending  down  to  kiss  her  good 
night,  she  took  my  face  between  her  two  little  hands  and 
said  pathetically ; “ I am  such  a miserable  little  creature 
Enis ; do  you  think  Douglas  can  really  love  me  ?” 

“ No  one  could  help  loving  you  pet,”  I answered  evasively, 

*•  And  now  good  night.” 

“ Good  night”  she  answered,  and  then,  pressing  my  hand 
said  with  a wistful  little  smile,  “ Uncle  Alex,  may  yet  be 
squire  of  Upheld.” 

After  what  Helen  had  said  that  morning  about  her  wish 
to  restore  Upheld  to  my  father,  my  mind  was  relieved  of  a 
great  weight.  I cared  not  a jot  for  Mrs.  Godfrey  nor  her  dis- 
appointment, should  the  estate  pass  from  her  daughter’s 
possession  ; indeed  the  prospect  of  revenging  myself  upon 
her  was  an  added  incentive  to  go  on  with  my  undertaking, 
although  I knew  that  love  for  and  pride  in  Helen  were  at 
the  root  of  her  desire  for  wealth  and  position,  far  more  than 
her  own  gratihcation.  To  see  her  daughter  admired,  rich 
and  powerful,  with  the  power  which  only  wealth  and  position 
I an  give,  was  the  cherished  ambition  of  this  cold,  sneering 
woman’s  life ; her  intense  love  for  this  one  child  of  hers,  was 
the  redeeming  trait  of  a cruel,  calculating  nature. 

Now  that  I knew  from  Helen’s  own  lips  that  she  wished 
papa  to  have  Upheld,  I felt  that  I could  pursue  my  object 
unwaveringly  and  without  any  qualms  of  conscience.  So  I 
resolved  to  commence  my  search  upon  the  following  night. 

1 would  wait  till  the  household  had  all  retired,  and  a little 
after  midnight  would  descend  to  the  library  and  search  the 
cupboards  which  had  figured  so  conspicuously  in  my  dream. 

The  next  day  I could  settle  to  nothing,  so  nervous  was  I 
at  the  thought  of  what  I purposed  doing  on  the  coming 


night.  To  my  restless,  excited  fancy,  the  minutes  and  hours 
seemed  to  creep  by,  so  slowly  did  they  pass  to  me.  Mrs. 
Godfrey  was  absent  a great  part  of  the  day,  returning  calls  in 
the  neighborhood,  a fact  upon  which  I congratulated  my- 
self, as  otherwise  I should  have  been  in  constant  dread  of 
those  terrible  eyes  of  hers,  reading  my  purpose  in  my  tell-tale 
face.  Helen  made  no  allusion  to  our  conversation  of  the 
previous  day.  She  had  that  morning  received  a tetter  from 
Douglas,  announcing  his  intention  of  very  shortly  paying  a 
visit  to  the  Manor.  Her  mind  was  wholly  taken  up  with 
the,  to  her,  delightful  prospect  of  seeing  her  lover  ; and  she 
flitted  gaily  in  and  out  of  the  house  and  from  room  to  room, 
singing  snatches  of  songs,  playing  with  Prince,  the  hound, 
and  anon  throwing  herself  down  at  my  feet  as  I sat  trying  to 
fi.x  my  wandering  attention  upon  an  intricate  piece  of  fancy 
work,  and  telling  me  in  glowing,  loving  words,  some  story 
of  Douglas’  goodness  and  kindness  to  the  poor ; or  giving  in 
short,  laughing  sentences  some  comic  illustration  of  his 
inimitable  humor.  Ah  me!  As  if  I did  not  know  as  well 
as  she. 

Dear  little  Helen ! IShe  never  dreamed  of  the  inward 
torture  her  words  caused  me,  nor  of  the  mighty  effort  I made 
for  her  sake  to  put  from  me  the  love  which  had  grown  with 
my  growth,  and  struck  such  deep  roots  in  my  heart,  that  it 
well  nigh  killed  me  to  up-root  it. 

At  last  that  seemingly  endless  day  drew  to  a close. 
There  had  been  visitors  to  dinner ; and  afterwards  in  the 
drawing-room,  I had  sung  and  played  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  Mrs.  Godfrey  and  her  guests;  but  it  wa  ■ with  intense 
thankfulness  that  I at  length  saw  the  lattei  depart,  and  I 
was  free  to  retire  to  my  own  room.  I could  hardly  have  borne 
the  strain  much  longer. 

I sat  for  some  time  before  my  mirror,  brushing  the  long 
dark  hair  which  formed  my  chief  attraction ; and  thought  of 
many  things ; hoping,  despairing,  wondering,  as  the  mood 
seized  me. 

I mused  long  over  Douglas’  approaching  visit,  and  won- 
dered in  what  manner  he  would  meet  me,  and  how  I should 
bear  to  see  him  and  his  betrothed  together,  “ To  witness  his 
wooing  of  the  girl  who  had  come  between  me  and — and 
everything^"  I said  to  myself  with  momentary  bitterness. 

“ But  if  I succeed  to-night  as  I hope — I hope  I shall,  then 
I will  not  be  here  when  Douglas  comes ; for  to  meet  him 
now,  to  hear  his  voice,  and  touch  his  hand,  would  be  to  taste 
of  the  bitterness  of  death.” 

I arose  and  put  on  my  crimson  dressing-gown,  letting 
my  hair  fall  losely  over  my  shoulders.  “ It  must  be  near  the 
time,”  I thought  with  a tremor,  and  kneeling  down  by  the 
open  window  waited  for  the  great  bell  of  Upton  Cathedral  to 
tell  forth  the  hour  of  midnight  From  where  I was  I could 
see  the  windows  of  the  library  now  all  dark  and  silent. 
Hark ! What  was  that  ? From  across  the  mere  came  the 
boom  of  a great  bell,  each  stroke  falling  clear  upon  the  still 
night  air,  I counted  them  one  by  one,  and  as  the  last  one 
clanged  forth  and  then  died  away  with  a mournful  cadence, 

I shuddered  and  hesitated  for  an  instant,  but  conquering  my 
timidity,  arose  and  taking  a candle,  and  a box  of  matches 
from  the  table,  turned  out  the  gas  jets,  and  left  the  room, 
softly  closing  the  d 5or  after  me. 

I did  not  dare  light  the  candle  for  fear  its  glimmer  would 
attract  someone’s  attention,  the  corridors  through  which  I 
passed  were  very  dark,  save  here  and  there,  where,  through 
some  window,  the  slanting  rays  of  the  moon  fell  in  bars  of 
light  athwart  the  oaken  floor.  Though  naturally  brave,  it 
was  not  without  some  inward  trepidation  I traversed  corridor 
after  corridor,  coming  suddenly  from  deep  darkness  into  the 
ghostly  moonlight ; and  starting  at  every  shadow  on  wall  or 
floor,  until  I reached  the  stair-case.  My  aunt’s  bedroom  was 
close  by,  and  1 shuddered  lest  she  should  hear  my  footsteps, 
and  open  the  door  to  see  who  it  was.  If  she  had  I am  afraid 
I should  have  cried  aloud  with  fright.  Noiselessly  I des- 
cended the  stairs,  and  crossing  the  great  hall  passed  into  the 
dark  drawing-room ; with  slow,  cautious  steps,  and  feeling 
my  way  as  I went  lest  I should  knock  over  a chair  or  a 
table.  I at  last  reached  the  library,  and  went  in,  closing  the 
door  after  me.  The  room  was  flooded  with  moonlight,  and 
I stood  a moment  listening  with  strained  ears  for  the  slight- 
est sound  to  indicate  that  I was  followed.  But  all  was  silent 
as  the  grave.  Crossing  over  to  the  windows  I lowered  the 
blinds,  and  drew  the  curtains  close,  that  no  ray  of  light  from 
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within  could  betray  me.  Then  lighting  my  candle,  I un- 
locked one  of  the  cupboards,  and  knelt  down  to  look  into  it. 

It  was  full  of  magazines,  books  and  papers,  just  as  it  had 
always  been  within  my  memory.  Evidently  nothing  had 
been  disturbed  since  our  time.  My  father  had  separated  all 
papers  and  books  belonging  to  himself,  and  had  scrupulously 
replaced  everything  which  had  belonged  to  the  old  squire  ; 
.lud  Mrs.  Godfrey,  it  seemed,  had  left  the  c jpboards  as  she 
found  them. 

So  I commenced  to  take  out  the  old  books  and  papers, 
carefully  searching  every  book  and  envelope  for  the  will. 
It  took  a long  time,  but  I went  through  with  my  task  perse- 
veringly,  stopping  occasionally  to  listen  for  any  sound  in  the 
house,  and  scarcely  daring  to  breathe,  so  oppressive  was  the 
silence. 

At  last  not  a magazine  nor  a scrap  of  paper  remained  in 
the  cupboard. 

I then  felt  carefully  with  my  hand  all  around  the  inside 
for  some  spring  or  sliding  panel  that  would  reveal  to  my 
longing  eyes  a hidden  recess,  wherein  might  be  deposited  the 
missing  will.  But  no  such  success  crowned  my  efforts,  and 
alter  vainly  searching  again  and  again,  I was  at  length  con- 
vinced that  my  errand,  that  night,  had  been  fruitless. 

Carefully  replacing  everything  as  I had  found  it,  and 
closing  and  locking  the  doors,  I arose  and  stretched  my 
cramped  limbs,  wondering  if  there  would  be  time  to  search 
the  other  cupboard.  There  was  no  clock  in  the  room,  so  I 
knew  not  what  time  it  was.  I drew  back  one  of  the  curtains 
and  looked  out.  To  my  surprise  I saw  that  it  was  just  begin- 
ing  to  grow  light,  and  in  the  eastern  sky  a faint  rosy  tinge 
presaged  the  coming  of  the  king  of  day.  But  within  the 
manor  all  was  dark. 

I could  do  nothing  more  that  morning  ; so  extinguishing 
niy  feeble  light,  I drew  back  the  curtains  and  raised  the 
blinds,  so  as  to  leave  things  exactly  as  I had  found  them. 

I opened  the  door  leading  into  the  drawing-room  and  stood 
transfixed  with  terror,  for  through  the  open  door  at  the  far 
end  of  the  drawing-room,- 1 saw  the  glimmer  of  a moving 
light,  and  it  seemed  to  come  nearer  and  nearer  every  instant. 
There  wa.s  no  sound  of  footsteps,  only  that  faint  light  moving 
nearer,  nearer. 

What  should  I do  ? How  escape  ? Ah  ! the  door  from 
the  library  into  the  back  halt!  If  that  should  be  locked, 
then  all  were  lost.  But  no,  thank  heaven ! it  was  unfastened. 
-■Vnother  second  and  I was  hurrying  through  the  dark  narrow 
passages,  trembling  with  fear.  Reaching  the  servants’  stair- 
way I ran  hastily  and  noiselessly  up  and  gaining  the  upper 
I ('iridor,  at  last  reached  my  own  room,  and  threw  myself 
upon  the  bed,  drawing  the  bedclothes  over  me. 

“Oh!"  I thought  “ what  if  Mrs.  Godfrey  has  been  here 
and  discovered  my  absence  ; for  it  must  have  been  she  with 
tile  light.”  {To  be  Continued.') 


The  Difference. 

Only  a few  more  notes. 

Only  a finer  tone  ; 

\nd  lo ! the  world  bows  down 
Before  the  singer’s  throne. 
Only  the  same  old  thoughts 
clothed  with  a sweeter  sound  ; 
•And  lo  ! a poet’s  brow 
With  laurel  leaves  is  crowned. 

< )nly  a finer  ear. 

Only  a swifter  skill ; 

And  lo ! the  artist  plays 
On  human  hearts  at  will. 

< >uly  a tint  or  line, 

Only  a subtler  grace  ; 

And  lo!  the  world  goes  mad 
Over  a woman’s  face. 

Vet  though  so  slight  the  cause 
For  which  men  call  us  great, 
This  shade  the  more  or  less 
May  fix  an  earthly  fate. 

For  few  may  wield  the  power 
Whose  spells  uplift  or  thrill  ; 
The  barrier  fixed,  but  fine. 

We  may  not  pass  at  will. 


[ Written  for  the  Family  Circle.) 

How  She  Kept  Faith, 


BY  MRS.  CROSS. 


“ Men’s  due  deserts  each  reader  may  recite. 

For  men  of  men  do  make  a goodly  show. 

But  women’s  works  can  seldom  come  to  light, 

Eo  mortal  man  their  famous  acts  may  know  ; 

Few  writers  will  a little  time  bestow 
The  worthy  acts  of  women  to  repeat. 

Though  their  renown  and  their  desserts  be  great. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TEACHER. 

*AN  Y a heroic  deed  goes  unnoticed,  many  a life  is  one 
long  act  of  self-denial  and  triumph  over  self  that  no 
one  knows  or  suspects.  1 will  try  to  tell  you  the 
story  of  one  brave  woman’s  life,  one  who  lor  fidelity 
and  patient  endurance  might  rank  with  Longfellow’s  Evangel- 
ine. She  was  only  a country  teacher,  and  “ once  upon  a time,’' 
as  the  story-tellers  say,  she  taught  tlie  summer  term  of  the 
district  school  in  the  town  of  Bradford.  Her  name  was 
Amanda  Barr ; *age,  twenty  ; face,  far  from  beautiful,  and  yet 
attractive  by  reason  of  the  intelligence  and  good  temper  it 
expressed. 

In  those  days  it  was  the  universal  custom  for  the  teacliev 
to  “ board  around,”  and  great  would  be  the  stir  of  preparation 
in  every  house  when  it  came  time  to  board  the  teacher  ; and 
what  a tumult  it  would  create  in  the  hearts  of  big  brother.^ 
at  home  when  she  came,  and  how  shall  1 describe  the  feel- 
ings of  those  just  old  enough  to  be  bashfully  self-conscious 
and  awkward,  should  the  teacher  happen  to  address  a re  - 
mark  to  them.  Would  they  not  envy  their  small  brothers, 
who,  being  on  familiar  terms,  are  free  from  such  embarrass- 
ment especially  if  she  be  young  and  pretty.  This  seems  a 
wandering  from  my  subject,  but  I want  to  give  you  an  ink- 
ling of  how  the  “ school  marm”  stood  among  the  good,  plain 
country  folks  at  the  time  of  which  I write.  Perhaps  I^can 
do  this  best  by  relating  an  anecdote. 

A little  girl  came  late  one  day  to  school,  and  being  ques- 
tioned by  her  teacher  as  to  the  cause  of  such  tardiness,  re- 
plied, “ I had — to  stay — at  home — and  help — my  mother 
make — squash  pie.  She  wants  you  to  come  and  stay  at  out- 
house to-night.”  Was  it  a wonder  the  other  pupils  felt  a 
sudden  interest  in  something  not  contained  in  books  just 
then  ? Truth,  however,  compels  me  to  state  that  boarding 
around  was  no  pleasant  task  in  some  districts,  or  in  winter. 
So  we  will  not  regret  that  the  custom  has  passed  away,  with, 
some  other  of  the  teacher’s  pleasures,  such  as  getting  to  the 
school-house  in  the  morning  before  the  arrival  of  the  dila- 
tory pupil  whose  turn  it  was  to  build  the  fire,  with  the  cold, 
impatient  children  stamping  about  the  room  to  get  warm,  or 
huddling  about  the  stove.  But  I must  return  to  Miss  Barr, 
our  teacher.  She  was  liked  by  most  as  a teacher,  but  no 
teacher  can  please  all,  there  are  too  many  to  criticise.  She 
was,  of  course,  invited  to  all  the  social  gatherings,  picnics, 
birthday  parties,  quiltings,  apple- parings  and  the  like. 

At  some  of  these  she  had  formed  an  acquaintance,  which 
from  similarity  of  taste,  soon  ripened  into  friendship  with  a 
young  doctor  who  had  lately  settled  in  Biadford.  This,  of 
course,  could  not  pass  unnoticed,  and  many  were  the  well- 
meant  but  embarrassing  jokes  she  had  to  meet  from  the 
good-natured  and  hospitable,  but  blunt  farmers,  made  worse 
by  the  wife’s  reproof : “ Now,  pa,  don’t,  see  how  you  have 
made  Miss  Barr  blush.’’ 

There,  my  acute  reader,  you  have  gues.sed  what  I hoped 
to  conceal,  and  are  saying  “ Oh,  a love-story.”  Well,  why 
not,  pray  ? Has  not  love  a place  in  real  life  ? Often  have  I 
heard  people  say,  “ I don’t  believe  in  these  love-stories,  in 
fact,  I never  read  them.  Such  folly  I”  But  did  you  never 
live  one  (for  it  is  not  often  the  young  who  say  such  things), 
have  you  never  met  love  or  romance  in  real  life?  If  not,  I 
sincerely  pity  you  ; you  have  lost  the  sweetest  ingredient 
from  life’s  cup. 

But  young  people,  and  older  ones  whose  hearts  are  young, 
with  the  witchery  of  that  enchantment  stilt  holding  the 
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senses,  you  will  not  weary  of  hearing  how  those  elysian  fields 
have  looked  to  others  and  why  they  too  had  to  wander  forth 
to  life’s  hard  realities  of  suffering  and  sorrow.  To  my  think- 
ing one  who  had  a true,  unselfish  love  for  another  is  thereby 
rendered,  reverently  be  it  spoken,  like  to  Him  who  is  love. 
To  those  who  have  loved  and  lost  by  perfidy  or  stress  of  cir- 
cumstances through  no  fault  ot  their  own  let  me,  in  passing, 
oSer  one  word  of  comfort.  Nothing  comes  by  chance,  there 
is  a purpose,  a plan  under  it  all,  being  wrought  out  in  beauty 
and  harmony  by  and  through  each  life,  and  the  “ darker  life’s 
tangled  thread  the  higher  the  grand  design.” 

5fes,  I may  as  well  own  it — Dr.  Atherton  and  Miss  Barr 
were  in  love  with  each  other,  as  the  saying  goes.  What  was 
there  strange  about  it  ? Given  two  agreeable  young  persons 
with  common  interests  thrown  often  into  company  together, 
and  what  could  be  expected  ? Would  it  not  have  been  a 
stranger  thing  if  there  had  been  no  love-story  to  fell  ? 

One  lovely  August  evening  when  the  heat  of  the  day  be- 
gan to  be  tempered  by  the  approach  of  evening,  Amanda  had 
started  for  a walk  to  the  top  of  a hill  in  the  vicinity,  from 
which  there  was  a fine  view  of  the  sunset.  Ardently  loving 
the  beauties  of  nature  she  gazed  k>ng  upon  the  scene  spread 
out  before  her,  nor  turned  her  steps  homeward  till  the  mel- 
low light  had  paled  and  the  gorgeous  purple,  gold  and  crim- 
son of  the  clouds  had  faded  away.  Then  the  fast-gathering 
darkness  reminded  her  how  far  she  had  wandered,  and  she 
started  at  a quick  pace  for  home.  Turning  a corner  into  the 
high-road  she  met  Dr.  Atherton  who,  returning  from  a visit 
to  a patient,  was  sauntering  slowly  homeward,  enjoying  the 
refreshing  coolness.  With  a very  evident  look  of  pleasure  at 
the  encounter,  he  turned  and  walked  by  her  side.  Their 
conversation  was  probably  more  interesting  to  themselves 
than  to  outsiders,  so  we  will  play  eavesdroppers  to  the  latter 
part  only. 

“ And  you  have  only  three  weeks  more  of  school,  I be- 
lieve. How  you  will  be  missed  ! Do  you  think  of  teaching 
the  winter  term  ?”  he  inquired. 

“ I think  so.  I like  the  place  and  the  people.” 

“ Do  you  like  them  well  enough  to  wish  to  hear  of  them 
when  you  are  absent?” 

“ Most  assuredly,”  was  the  emphatic  answer. 

" May  I then  have  the  pleasure  of  being  the  scribe  to  con- 
vey information  ?” 

“ If  you  would  like  the  position,”  she  replied,  demurely. 
“ And  you  —may  I hope  to  hear  from  you  also  ?” 

‘‘  I will  answer  any  letters  you  send  me  but  they  had 
reached  the  gate,  and  were  conscious  of  being  observed  from 
the  piazza,  so  he  answered  only  by  a silent  pressure  of  the 
hand  she  had  extended.  That  was  all,  but  it  spoke  his 
thanks  more  eloquently  than  words  could  have  done,  and  as 
she  passed  the  group  on  the  verandah  on  her  way  into  the 
house  she  was  thankful  that  the  dusk  hid  the  tell-tale  blush 
it  had  brought  to  her  cheeks,  and  she  passed  directly  to  her 
own  room  that  she  might  be  alone  to  try  to  still  the  flutter- 
ing of  her  heart,  and  failing  that  to  recall  every  word  and 
tone  of  the  previous  conversation. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AT  HOME. 

KISS  Barr’s  father  had  died  some  years  previously.  Her 
two  brothers  were  married  and  living  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Sister,  she  had  none,  and  her  home  was 
with  her  mother  in  a small,  neat  cottage  not  far 
from  the  white  church  on  the  hill  in  the  town  of  West- 
leigh.  She  was  only  at  home  for  vacations,  and  there  was 
consequently  no  lack  of  employment  at  such  times.  Sewing, 
repairing,  remodelling,  making,  knitting,  and  such  like  duties 
claimed  consideration,  while  it  was  a pleasure  as  well  as  a 
duty  to  relieve  her  mother  of  a share  of  the  housework, 
and  she  took  a pride  in  acquiring  a skill  in  baking,  pre- 
serving, etc.,  etc.  (N.  B. — These  convenient  abbreviations 
are  meant  to  comprise  sweeping,  dusting,  scrubbing  and 
all  the  multifarious  duties  of  a housekeeper).  Then,  too, 
there  were  visits  to  old  friends  to  be  made,  visitors  to 
receive,  the  fruits  and  vegetables  to  be  housed  and  to 
fill  up  spare  moments,  ferns  and  autumn  leaves  to  gather, 
press  and  dry,  and  finally  arrange  into  bouquets,  wreaths, 
festons  and  what-not,  a thousand  and  one  fanciful  designs 
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understood  only  by  those  with  a true  artistic  spirit  and  a 
desire  to  make  home  beautiful. 

One  lovely  day  in  October  she  sat  by  the  window  sewing 
when  she  started  suddenly  and  exclaimed  with  genuine  sur- 
prise and  pleasure,  “ Why,  mamma,  if  there  isn't  Dr.  Ather- 
ton from  Bradford,  he  is  coming  in,  too  !”  aud  rising,  went  to 
open  the  door  for  him.” 

“ He  was  returning  from  a neighboring  town”  where  he 
had  business  and  thought  he  would  call  in  passing,  he  ex- 
plained. 

“ Oh,  why  are  pleasant  hours  so  short. 

And  why  are  gloomy  ones  so  long  ; 

They  fly  like  swallows  when  we  sport, 

\ They  stand  like  mules  when  all  goes  wrong.” 

Need  I say  both  our  friends  proved  the  poet’s  song  that 
afternoon.  There  were  so  many  questions  to  ask,  so  much 
to  tell  and  discuss  that  the  time  went  all  too  soon.  Yet, 
when  the  Doctor  sat  watching  that  graceful  torm  flit  about 
the  room  preparing  the  evening  meal,  is  it  any  wonder  if  he 
thought  it  almost  best  of  all  and  had  bright  visions  of  a pos- 
sible home,  with.Iwsf  such  a wife  making  tea  ready.  But  all 
earthly  things  have  an  end,  aud  this  was  no  exception. 

! Amanda  walked  out  with  him  to  the  gate  at  parting,  and  he 
said  with  a quizzical  smile,  “ Do  you  kqow,  the  folks  in 
Bradford  say  I have  mistaken  my  calling,  I should  have 
studied  for  the  bar  ?”  “ Why — ,”  she  began,  with  a puzzled 

look,  but  in  a moment  his  meaning  Hashed  upon  her,  and 
laughing  lightly  to  hide  her  confusion,  she  answered  care- 
fully, 

“ There  are  some  strange  people  in  Bradford.  Mrs.  Ran- 
dall, for  instance,  who  has  a passion  for  genealogy,  aud  won- 
ders now  if  you  are  related  to  those  Barrs  in  Melville  ; my 
mother’s  brother’s  sou  married  a Barr,  perhaps  you  are  of  the 
same  family,  and  Mr.  Baker  who  ‘ calkerlated  that  so  much 
book  lai  nin’  ’ is  all  nonsense,  now  look  at  me,  never  went  to 
school  six  months  in  my  life,  and  I am  what  you  call  fore- 
handed, now  ain’t  I ? and  there’s  cousin  Jim  wiih  his  college 
education  can  barely  make  a living.” 

The  Doctor  laughed  heartily,  “I  never  knew  you  were  such 
a mimic  ; I almost  thought  Mrs.  Randall  had  come,  and  Mr. 
Baker’s  nasal  twang  was  perfect.  But  I <’an  tell  you  of  some 
strange  Bradford  people,  too.  There  is  Mrs.  Morrison  who 
thinks  you  do  not  know  how  to  teach  grammar,  for  you  can't 
speak  it,  and  Mary  Wheeler  says  Mrs.  Morrison  is  a judge 
for  she  would  not  know  a grammar  from  a history  if  she 
picked  one  up  in  the  road.” 

Amanda  had  a hearty  laugh,  and  said  lightly,  “ and  you 
did  not  know  I was  a mimic,  eh ! Ah,  Sir  Knight,  you  have 
only  had  acquaintance  with  Miss  Barr,  this  is  Amanda,  so  far 
from  a school-room.” 

“ There  is  a great  deal  in  a name,”  he  replied,  “ seriously, 
Amanda,  if  I may  call  you  so,  do  you  know  the  meaning  of 
your  name  ?” 

“ No  ; nothing  dreadful,  I hope  ; you  look  so  grave.” 

“ Quite  the  contrary.  It  is  from  a Latin  participle  of  the 
verb  amare,  to  love,  and  signifies  deserving  or  requiring  to  be 
loved.  Is  it  appropriate  ?”  he  asked,  mischievously.  But 
the  brown  eyes  were  fixed  resolutely  on  the  distant  hills,  con- 
scious that  they  were  not  to  be  trusted  not  to  betray  secrets, 
and  the  answer  was  only  from  the  lips  and  very  low,  “ The 
latter  part  is ; I do  not  know  about  the  first.” 

“ I will  answer  for  the  first,”  he  whispered  ; then  taking 
her  unresisting  hand,  continued,  “ if,  as  you  say,  the  latter 
part  is  true,  would  my  love  satisfy  that  requirement,  for 
never  was  woman  loved  more  truly  than  I love  you  ? May  I 
continue  to  love  you,  will  you  try  to  love  me?” 

But  the  eyes  were  not  to  be  kept  hidden  longer,  and  the 
glance  they  gave  him  was  answer  enough  even  without  the 
words. 

‘‘  I do  not  need  to  try,  I could  not  help  loving  you  if  I 
tried.” 

“ The  favored  reader  who  has  been  an  actor  in  a similiar 
part  in  life’s  drama  needs  no  further  description,  and  those 
who  have  not  would  only  criticise,  so  we  will  conceal  from 
them  all  but  the  last  words  of  the  interview. 

“ May  I go  back  now,  and  we  will  ask  your  mother’s  con- 
sent together  ?” 

“No,  James,  it  is  better  not;  a long  time  must  elapse  be- 
fore our  union,  and  why  should  mother  have  the  prospect  of 
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my  leaviug  her  before  her  mind  until  it  is  close  at  hand. 
We  can  write  often,  shall  meet  sometimes.  I shall  soon  be 
back  in  Bradford,  and  then  we  shall  have  more  frequent 
meetings.  I know  she  would  not  object  to  you  nor  refuse 
consent  to  what  was  for  my  happiness,  yet  it  would  make 
her  solitary  hours  more  lonely.  ’j 

“ Very  well,  let  it  be  as  you  wish  ; but  I hope  the  time 
may  not  be  so  very  far  distant.  My  practice  is  increasing 
rapidly  ; have  I not  been  abundantly  prospered  for  one  who 
began  a poor  boy  and  fought  his  way  through  ? You  know 
I was  left  an  orphan  at  twelve  years  with  but  little  wealth 
and  no  powerful  friends  ?” 

She  looked  up  with  her  whole  soul  in  her  eyes  as  she  an- 
swered, “ Indeed  you  have  done  nobly,  and  1 am  proud  of 
you  ; I am  ambitious  for  you  too, : rd  shall  never  consent  to 
come  to  you  to  be  a clog  upon  you,  efforts ; no,  we  must  wait 
until  you  can  tell  me  that  I will  be  lO  drawback  to  your  pro- 
gi-ess.” 

“ My  darling,  I am  repaid  by  your  words  to-night  for  all 
past  hardships ; the  future  is  bright  before  me  now,  and  if 
we  must  be  parted  for  a time,  I shall  have  a new  incentive 
to  labor  that  will  call  up  every  energy  to  bring  my  hopes 
about,  materialized  into  re-alities,  and  now  farewell,  you  will 
hear  from  me  in  a day  or  two.”  And  with  the  first  kiss  of 
love  upon  her  lips  he  left  her,  but  paused  ere  turning  the  cor- 
ner which  would  shut  her  from  sight.  He  looked  back  and 
saw  her  still  standing  where  he  had  left  her  with  face  buried 
in  her  hands  and  his  mind  filled  with  a tumult  of  emotion. 
While  her  heart  beat  high  with  happiness,  she  lingered  to 
school  herself  to  outward  calmness  that  “ mother  may  not 
suspect.”  The  setting  sun  cast  its  golden  radiance  upon  her 
« form,  and  the  brown  hair  seemed  to  that  watcher  in  that 
light  like  a halo  of  glory  such  as  painters  were  wont  to  put 
about  the  heads  of  saints.  Love  said  “ go  back,  you  cannot 
leave  her  so  soon,”  duty  said  “ you  must  go  onward,”  and 
even  while  the  debate  went  on  she  raised  her  head,  and  with 
a parting  wave  of  the  hand,  as  she  saw  him  watching  her, 
walked  rapidly  into  the  house.  And  the  sun  went  down,  and 
the  glory  faded  away,  and  the  night  was  damp  and  cool,  and 
it  made  him  melancholy  in  spite  of  himself. 

To  be  Concluded. 


My  Creed- 

1 hold  that  Christian  grace  abounds 
\S''here  charity  is  seen  ; that  when 
We  climb  to  heaven  ’tis  on  the  rounds 
Of  love  to  men. 

I hold  all  else  named  piety 

A selfish  scheme,  a vain  pretense. 
Where  centre  is  not,  can  there  be 
Circumference  ? 

'I’his  I moreover  hold  and  dare 
Affirm  where'er  my  rhyme  may  go 
Whatever  things  be  sweet  and  fair. 

Love  made  them  so  ; 

Whether  it  be  the  lullabies 
That  charm  to  rest  the  nestling  bird 
Or  that  sweet  confidence  of  sighs 

And  blushes  made  without  a word ; 
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The  Bobolink. 

BY  ROBEBT  ELLIOTT. 

The  sunlight  sheen  on  meadow  bloom  is  thrown. 

The  beech  leaves  stir  beneath  the  breath  of  .June, 

The  laughing  shallows  of  the  rivers  croon 
An  arietta  o’er  each  bar  of  stone. 

While  thick  before  the  sunny  hives  are  sown. 

The  bees  that  drowse  away  the  hours  of  noon. 

Now  sweet  and  clear,  now  bold  as  Gothic  rune 
Now  f.iint  as  if  by  far-off  breezes  blown. 

Thro’  avenues  of  cedars  cool  and  dim, ; 

The  song  of  Bobolink  is  born  to  me. 

Across  the  meadow  and  the  river-rim. 

Ah  ! bird  could  poet  write,  or  painter  limn. 

This  summer  scene,  in  truth  there  yet  would  be 
This  sweet  charm  lost,  the  song  which  flows  from  thee. 


Sharinff  Property. 

Recently  speaking  on  the  “ Hard  Sayings  of  Christ,”  Dr. 
Stevenson,  concerning  Chi'ist’s  enjoining  a community  of 
goods  and  sanctioning  putting  our  property  into  a common 
stock,  said  : “That,  we  are  told,  will  not  work.  Well,  I do 
not  say  it  will,  and  yet,  after  all,  I am  not  so.  sure  about  this 
sacred  institution  of  private  property.  If  we  could  be  unsel- 
fish enough  to  produce  as  much  as  possible,  and  then  put  it 
into  one  vast  treasury  from  which  each  man  drew  according 
to  his  needs,  I do  not  see  any  sacred  principle  that  would  be 
violated  by  that.  Nobody  would  be  rich,  it  is  true,  but  no- 
body would  be  poor.  The  community  would  be  like  a family, 
all  sharing  the  good  of  each.  I am  told  that  that  is  very 
shocking,  but  it  does  not  shook  me.  Still,  while  men  areas 
lazy  as  they  are,  and  as  indolent  and  selfish,  probably  it  could 
not  be  made  to  succeed.  But  note  that  Christ  does  not  com- 
mand it.  He  leaves  each  man  in  possession  of  all  his  pro- 
perty. He  only  speaks  of  the  spirit  in  which  he  shall  rule 
and  administer  his  possessions.  That  is  to  be  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  My  property  is  not  mine  to  withhold  from  my 
starving  brother.  It  is  not  mine  to  spend  in  luxury  while 
he  wastes  away  in  want.  I am  bound  to  give  him  neces- 
saries, or,  what  is  better,  to  give  him  work  and  pay  him  for 
it,  and  above  all,  to  give  him  education  or  whatever  else  may 
be  needed  to  enable  him  to  be  his  own  helper.  And  in  this 
way  I say  that  Christ  is  wholly  right.  If  property  has  rights 
it  has  also  duties,  and  if  it  neglects  its  duties  it  forfeits  its 
rights.  If  property  forgets  the  poor  and  the  ignorant,  if  it 
does  not  care  for  the  toiler,  if  it  allows  its  sister  women  to 
fall  into  the  condition  of  which  the  indignant  poet  wrote, 
With  fingers  weary  and  worn. 

With  eyelids  heavy  and  red, 

A woman  sat,  in  unwomanly  rags. 

Plying  her  needle  and  thread. 

Stitch,  stitch,  stitch, 

In  poverty,  hunger  and  dirt. 

—if  it  does  this,  I say,  Proudhon’s  fierce  word  becomes  true 
and  property  becomes  robbery.  You  may  laugh  at  it  if  you 
will,  but  I believe  the  time  will  come  when  the  picture  of 
the  book  of  Acts  will  be  realized  once  again  and  no  man 
shall  consider  aught  that  he  has  as  his  own.  The  great 
thought  of  humanity  is  rising  in  our  hearts  in  these  latter 
days,  and  it  will  one  day  swallow  up  all  our  poor,  petty,  per- 
sonal aims.  Each  will  live  for  all  and  all  will  live  for  each. 


Whether  the  dazzling  and  the  flush 
Of  softly  sumptuous  garden  bowers 
< >r  by  some  cabin  door  a bush 
Ot  ragged  flowers. 


Tis  not  the  wide  phylactery. 

Nor  stubborn  fact,  nor  stated  prayers, 
That  makes  us  saints  ; we  judge  the  tree 
By  what  it  bears. 


.-Vnd  when  a man  can  live  apart 
F rom  works,  on  theologic  trust, 
1 know  the  blood  about  his  heart 
Is  dry  as  dust. 


— Alice  Cary. 


A Hr.ppy  Lot. 

It  was  Sidney  Smith  wh  ) said  : “ When  you  rise  in  the 
morning  form  the  resolution  to  make  the  day  a happy  one  to 
a fellow  creature.  It  is  es  -ily  done  ; a left-off  garment  to  a 
man  who' needs  it ; a kind  word  to  the  sorrowful ; an  encour- 
aging expression  to  the  striving — trifles  in  themself  as  light 
; s air— will  do  at  least  for  the  twenty-four  hours.  And  if 
you  are  young  depend  upon  it  it  will  tell  when  you  are  old  ; 
and  if  you  are  old  rest  assurred  it  will  send  you  gently  and 
happily  down  the  stream  af  time  to  eternity.  By  the  most 
simple  arithmetical  calculation  look  at  the  result.  If  you 
Bend  one  person — only  one — happily  through  each  day,  that 
is  365  in  the  course  of  the  year.  And  suppose  you  live  forty 
years  only  after  you  commence  that  course  ot  medicine,  you 
have  made  14,000  beings  happy — at  all  events,  for  a time.” 
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SPARKS  OF  MIRTH. 



Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a 
A merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a mile-a. 


Time  is  a good  deal  like  a mule.  It  is  better  to  go  ahead 
of  time  than  behind  time. 

To  make  a cord  of  wood  go  a great  way — leave  it  out 
doors.  It  has  been  known  to  go  two  miles. 

A little  boy  said  he  would  rather  have  the  earache  than 
the  toothache,  because  he  wasn’t  compelled  to  have  his  ear 
pulled. 

“ Telegraph  blue”  is  a new  color.  It  is  the  shade  of  a 
man’s  face  when  he  gets  a despatch  from  his  broker  asking 
for  more  margin. 

Kitty  was  five  years  old  when  she  asked,  “ How  c d do 
girls  have  to  be  when  they  don’t  need  spanking,  grar,  pa?” 
“ Older  than  any  I ever  saw,”  growled  the  old  cross-patch. 

A passer-by  gives  two  cents  to  a beggar.  “ Thank  you 
for  your  good  intention  ” said  the  beggar,  “ but  I no  longer 
accept  cents.  They  did  very  well  when  I began  to  beg,  but 
now ” 

A young  girl,  being  asked  recently  as  she  returned  from 
the  circulating  library  with  the  latest  new  novel  if  she  had 
ever  read  Shakespeare  ? Of  course  I have  ; I read  that  when 
it  first  came  out.” 

An  elderly  man  in  Boston  is  so  polite  and  loving  that 
when  he  is  dining  with  the  young  lady  of  his  heart  he  puts 
syrup  on  his  bald  head  to  attract  the  flies  and  prevent  them 
from  annoying  her. 

An  agricultural  editor  says : “ Plant  your  pitchforks 
under  the  shade  of  your  cherry-trees,  points  up.  Should  your 
neighbor’s  boy  fall  from  the  free,  they  might , prevent  him 
from  striking  the  ground.” 

' It’s  very  easy  to  start  false  reports.  .Just  because  a Phila- 
delphia woman,  while  buying  a broom,  wanted  one  with  a 
heavy  and  strong  handle,  it  was  reported  that  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  beating  her  husband. 

“ Man,”  says  Victor  Hugo,  “ was  the  conundrum  of  the 
eighteenth  century  ; woman  is  the  conundrum  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.”  An  American  editor  adds,  “We  can’t  guess 
her,  but  will  never  give  her  up — no,  never !” 

“ Call  that  a kind  man  ?”  said  an  actor,  speaking  of  an 
absent  acquaintance,  “ a man  who  is  away  from  his  family 
and  never  sends  them  a farthing.  Call  that  kindness?” 
“ Yes;  unremitting  kindness,”  Jerrold  replied. 

A Georgia  negro,  while  fishing,  fastened  his  line  to  his 
leg  tor  safety.  He  was  soon  seen  to  go  overboard,  and  wuen 
hi.s  body  and  the  fish  were  recovered  it  took  the  coroner  two 
days  to  determine  whether  the  negro  drowned  the  fish  or  the 
fish  drowned  the  negro. 

A lad  who  had  been  bathing  Was  in  the  act  of  dressing 
himself,  when  one  of  his  shoes  rolled  down  the  rock  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  water.  In  attempting  to  rescue  it,  he  lost 
the  other  one  also ; whereupon,  contemplating  his  feet  with 
a most  melancholy  expression,  he  apostrophized,  “Well, 
you’re  a nice  pair  of  orphans,  ain't  you?” 

“ In  de  good  ole  times,”  says  brother  Gardner,  “ men  stole 
an’  cheated  an’  lied,  an’  played  hypocrite,  jist  de  same  as  men 
do  now,  an’  if  de  women  didn’t  gr.d  quite  so  often  dey  gossiped 
jist  as  much.  De  man  who  sig  ns  fur  de  good  ole  times  am 
frowin’  away  his  breath,  an’  dar  am  a dim  suspishun  in  my 
mind  dat  he  am  lazy  an’  shiftless.  De  pusson  who  can’t  play 
his  hand  wid  de  world  of  to-day  an  either  light  in  de  head  or 
wobbly  in  de  knees.” 

On  the  bank  of  the  Kennebec  lliver,  a few  miles  belov 
Bath,  lives  an  old  lady.  Years  ago  she  cried  so  violently 
when  about  to  be  married  that  it  was  with  difficulty  she  could 
be  oacified.  On  being  interrogated  as  to  the  cause  of  her 
great  grief,  she  replied  that  it  made  her  sad  to  think  she  was 
to  live  so  near  the  steep  bank  of  the  river,  where  her  children 
would  daily  be  in  danger  of  falling  over  and  being  drowned. 
The  lady  has  now  lived  there  about  fifty  years,  and  has  never 
had  a child. 


LITERARY^INKLETS. 

“ Honor  to  the  men  who  bring  honor  to  us— glory  to  the  country,  dignity 
to  character,  wings  to  thought,  knowledge  of  things,  precision  to  principles, 
sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  fireside— Authors.” 


Herbert  Spencer  is  a victim  of  insomnia. 

Scherer’s  “ History  of  German  Literature  ” is  being  trans- 
lated into  English. 

Mr.  K.  H.  Stoddard  has  begun  in  the  Independent  a series 
of  poems  on  love,  under  the  title  of  “ Liber  Amoris.  ” 

Mr.  George  J,  Holyoake  was  at  one  time  a “ social  mis- 
sionary ” at  Birmingham  on  a pittance  of  four  dollars  a week. 

The  original  manuscript  of  a part  of  the  late  William  H. 
Ainsworth’s  “ Jack  Shep  ird  ” fetched  $25  at  the  recent  sale 
of  his  library. 

Mr.  George  Elliott,  < Boston,  now  the  possessor  of  Whit- 
tier’s birthplace  at  Haverhill,  intends  to  preserve  it  as  a per- 
manent monument  to  the  poet. 

Lieutenant-General  Bogdanovich,  author  of  a “ History  ot 
the  Art  of  War,  ” and  of  many  other  works  on  military  sub- 
jects, is  dead  in  his  seventy-sever.th  year. 

Mr.  Tennyson  lives  most  of  the  time  at  Hazelmere,  in 
Surrey,  only  occasionally  visiting  his  villa  at  Faringford,  Isle 
of  Wight,  which  was  his  favorite  residence  till  18G9. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  the  late  James  Thompson  are  an  ela- 
borate poem  called  “ The  Doom  of  the  Dity,  ” a shorter  poem, 
entitled  “ The  Happy  Poet,  ” and  essays  on  Shelley  and  Heine. 

The  Athenxum  announces  that,  in  deference  to  the  wishe.s 
of  members  of  the  Leigh  and  Byron  families,  it  will  postpone 
for  the  present,  the  publication  of  the  correspondence  in  its 
possession  relating  to  Lord  Byron  and  Mrs.  Leigh. 

Longfellow’s  “ Wayside  Inn,”  that  nestles  in  the  hills  of 
Sudbury,  just  half  way  between  Boston  and  Worcester,  is 
known  to  be  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  old,  and  believed 
to  be  much  older.  It  is  on  the  Howe  Farm,  and  from  it 
swung  the  sign  of  the  Red  Horse  a hundred  years  ago.  It 
is  now  rented,  and  visitors  are  shown  over  it  for  a small 
compensation. 

It  seems  that  2,991  books  were  published  in  America  last 
year,  besides  those  privately  issued.  The  Publisher^'  Weekly 
estimates  the  number  of  copies  sold  at  3,000,000.  These 
figures  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  book  trade,  and 
show  pretty  conclusively  that  a great  many  people  read 
American  books  in  these  days.  As  classified,  the  report 
stands  as  follows:  Fiction,  587  ; juvenile,  334;  biography, 
memoirs,  correspondence,  etc.,  212  ; educational,  language, 
157  ; descriptive,  travel,  etc.,  104  ; medical  science,  hygiene, 
etc.,  190  ; poetry  and  drama,  169  ; literary,  history  and  mis- 
cellany, 129  ; political  and  social  science,  80;  history,  108; 
useful  art,  commerce,  77  ; law  and  government,  70  ; physicial 
science,  mathematics,  etc.,  89  ; fine  arts,  illustrated  works, 
57  ; domestic  and  rural,  38  ; amusements,  sports,  etc.,  21  ; 
humor  and  .satire,  35  ; music,  church  and  school,  23  ; mental 
and  moral  hilosophy,  27  ; and  books  of  reference,  71. 

“ No  lit  rary  movement,”  says  H.  H.  Boyesen  in  the  Chris- 
tian Union,  “ even  in  the  most  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the 
globe,  escaped  Mr.  Longfellow’s  notice,  and  his  catholic  spirit 
was  always  ready  to  recognize  what  was  good,  even  in  move- 
ments which  were  opposed  to  his  own  taste  and  tempera- 
mental bias.  As  for  his  opinion  of  individual  authors,  it  was 
almost  too  universal  to  be  as  valuable  as  his  great  name 
would  have  made  it ; and  the  leniency  of  his  judgment  has 
become  proverbial.  He  had  a constitutional  aversion  for  in- 
flicting pain,  and  where  he  knew  that  a word  from  him  would 
cheer  he  silenced  his  conscience  for  the  moment  and  gave  it. 
As  a fellow-poet,  who  loved  him  the  more  on  account  of  this 
amiable  weakness,  once  said  of  him  : ‘ Longfellow  is  a most 
unscrupulous  praiser.  He  is  to  blame  for  at  least  a dozen 
p >ets  who  ought  to  have  been  strangled  at  birth.’  Hardly 
. :s  a volume  of  verse  been  published  in  the  United  States 
( ring  the  last  fifty  years  a copy  of  which  was  not  sent  to 
I r.  Longfellow,  accompanied  by  a note  from  the  author,  de- 
r,  nding  in  very  respectful  language  ‘his  honest  opinion.’ 

0 . his  study  table  there  were  always  a number  of  these  fresh 
p .tic  volumes,  smelling  yet  of  the  damp  paper,  and  their 
fly  leaves  usually'  bore  some  more  or  less  extravivgant  in- 
sc:iption  expressive  of  the  author’s  regard.” 
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OUR  GEM  CASKET. 


.O^.' 

"But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  Ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.” 


Deem  that  mind  great  that’s  copious  in  its  range, 
That  heart  of  worth  that  rank  would  fail  to  change. 


A wise  man  poor 

Is  like  a sacred  book  tnat’s  never  read — 

To  himself  he  lives  and  to  all  else  seems  dead. 

— Decker. 

Pray  to  God,  but  continue  to  row  to  the  shore. — Russian 
Proverb. 

The  cheapest  advice  is  that  which  costs  nothing  and  is 
worth  nothing. 

Every  one  of  our  actions  is  rewarded  or  punished,  only  we 
do  not  admit  it. 

He  who  can  take  advice,  is  sometimes  superior  to  him 
Vho  can  give  it. — Von  Knebel. 

Commend  a fool  for  his  wit,  or  a knave  for  his  honesty, 
and  they  will  receive  you  into  their  bosom. — Fielding. 

Trust  him  little  who  praises  all,  him  less  who  censures 
all,  and  him  least  who  is  indifferent  about  all. — Lavaier. 

Conceit  is  to  nature  what  paint  is  to  beauty  ; it  is  not 
only  needless,  but  impairs  what  it  would  improve. — Pope. 

To  smile  at  the  jest  which  plants  a thorn  in  another’s 
breast  is  to  become  a principal  in  the  mischief. — Sheridan. 

To  make  a happy  fire-side  clime. 

To  weans  and  wife — 

That’s  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
01  human  life. 

— Robert  Burns. 

Nothing  makes  .so  much  noise  as  a rickety  wagon  with 
nothing  in  it,  unless  it  be  the  man  who  insists  on  talking 
when  he  has  nothing  to  say. 

You  can  have  what  you  want  in  this  world,  if  you  will 
like  what  you  have,  says  a shrewd  writer,  who  seems  to  knows 
the  value  of  a contented  mind. 

I think  the  first  virtue  is  to  restrain  the  tongue  ; he  ap- 
proaches Bearest  the  gods  who  knows  how  to  be  silent,  even 
though  he  is  in  the  right.  — Cato. 

“ If  what  shone  afar  so  grand 
Turn  to  nothing  in  thy  hand. 

On  again ! the  virtue  lies 
In  the  struggle,  nor  the  prize.” 

— R M.  Milnes. 

A man  who  never  fought  in  a battle  may  be  brave ; a 
man  who  never  proved  himself  truthful  may  be  honest,  and 
a man  who  never  wrote  a line  of  philosophy  may  be  wise. 

The  surest  road  to  success  in  life  is  that  of  persistent  and 
• thorough  work.  fjpeculators  who  make  money  rapidly 
generally  lose  it  with  equal  rapidity.  It  is  the  patient, 
steady  plodders  who  gain  and  keep  fortunes. 

Can  wealth  give  happiness  ? Look  round  and  see 

What  gay  distress ! what  splendid  misery ! 

Whatever  fortune  lavishly  can  pour 

The  mind  annihilates,  and  calls  for  more. 

— Young. 


Were  man  to  attain  the  summit  of  perfection  the  scene 
beyond  would  be  hidden  by  a wall  of  darkness.  He  could 
not  go  forward  and  he  dare  not  go  back  and  his  eyes,  failing 
to  see  a ray  of  hope,  would  soon  lose  the  light  of  life. — Tho.s. 
Watson. 


The  point  of  aim  for  our  vigilance  to  hold  in  view  is  to 
dwell  upon  the  brightest  parts  in  every  prospect,  to  call  oft 
the  thoughts  when  running  upon  disagreeable  objects,  and 
strive  to  be  pleased  with  the  present  circumstances  surround- 
ing xtB— Tucker. 

Honesty  and  all  qualities  which  combiire  to  make  a man 
thoroughly  reliable  may  be  instilled  into  the  child’s  mind 
while  yet  it  has  unbounded  confidence  in  Its  parents’  know- 
ledge of  right  and  wrong,  while  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a 
j>aTenf’s  judgment  may  do  irreparable  mischief. 


CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


Excavators’  Conclusions. 

There  is  now  being  retold  the  story  of  the  locomotive 
which  ran  through  a broken  bridge  on  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railway  across  Kiowa  Creek,  several  years  ago,  sinking  into 
the  mud  at  the  bottom  and  has  never  since  been  heard  from, 
though  repeated  efforts  have  been  made,  by  digging  and  bor- 
ing, to  recover  so  valuable  a property.  The  bottom  is  a 
quick  sand,  and  even  quick  sands  have  limits,  and  it  seems 
very  singular  that  the  longest  boring-rod  has  failed  to  find 
any  trace  of  the  sunken  engine.  By  and  by,  the  silent,  mys- 
terious operations  will  drain  the  quicksand  and  harden  it 
into  rock,  and  then,  long  after  the  Kansas  Pacific  road  has 
been  forgotten  and  the  Kiowa  Creek  has  vanished  from  the 
map,  some  future  scientist  will  discover  a curious  piece  ol 
mechanism,  undoubtedly  the  work  of  human  hands,  lying 
under  so  many  hundred  feet  of  undisturbed  sandstone,  and 
will  use  the  fact  as  a base  for  calculating  how  many  milllion 
years  old  the  human  race  must  be.  Thus  history  will  re 
peat  itself,  as  it  has  often  done  and  will  continue  to  do. 


Train  Telegraphy 

An  army  officer  has  recently  invented  a device  by  means 
of  which  it  is  possible  to  communicate  by  telegraph  with  a 
train  in  rapid  motion.  The  apparatus  is  thus  described  by 
an  Atlanta  paper  : — 

“A  line  of  telegraph  wire,  broken  at  suitable  intervals,  is 
laid  within  or  beside  the  railway  track,  and  the  disconnected 
ends  of  the  wire  are  connected  with  key  blocks  placed  upon 
the  cross  ties,  thus  forming  a continuous  telegraph  line  or 
circuit  over  the  entire  length  of  the  track  operated  upon. 
The  key  blocks  have  exposed  upon  their  surface  two  metallic 
rollers  which  form  part  of  the  circuit,  but  which  by  depression 
disconnect  and  break  the  circuit.  In  other  words,  while  the 
rollers  of  the  key  blocks  are  in  their  nominal  position,  there 
is  a complete  circuit  over  the  whole  line ; but  if  any  one  of 
them  be  depressed,  the  circuit  at  that  point  is  broken.  The 
second  part  of  the  device  consists  of  an  electric  key-board  or 
shoe  suspended  beneath  a car  at  such  height  that  as  the  car 
passes  over  the  track  it  will  rest  upon  and  depress  the  rollers 
of  the  key  blocks.  This  shoe  also  has  upon  it  metal  strips 
of  such  length  that  as  the  car  moves  along  they  shall  at  all 
times  touch  upon  the  rollers  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  blocks, 
and  is  also  connected  by  wires  with  a telegraph  instrument 
in  the  cars.” 


A Tree  Cemetery. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of  a 
Cemetery  in  the  heart  of  an  ancient  tree  in  New  Zealand,  a 
country  which  affords  so  many  curiosities  that  it  has  come  to 
be  considered  quite  unlike  any  other  portion  of  the  globe  : — 

“ The  recent  fall  of  an  enormous  puketea  tree  near 
Opotiki,  New  Zealand,  disclosed  the  fact  that  the  hollow  in- 
terior from  the  roots  to  the  first  fork,  about  thirty-five  feet 
from  the  ground,  had  been  filled  with  human  bodies.  A con- 
fused heap  of  skeletons  burst  out  of  the  butt  of  the  tree  when 
it  fell.  A local  paper  says:  ‘A  more  extraordinary  sight 

than  this  monarch  of  the  forest  lying  prone  and  discharging 
a perfect  hecatomb  of  human  skeletons  can  scarcely  be  con- 
ceived. Some  are  nearly  perfect,  while  others  are  mixed  in  a 
chaotic  mass  of  heads,  hands,  feet,  and  arms,  indiscriminately. 
All  the  Maoris  here  seem  to  have  been  quite  unaware  of  this 
natural  charnel  house,  and  declare  that  it  must  have  happened 
long  before  their  or  their  fathers’  time.  Indeed,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  tree  fully  justified  the  supposition  that  it  must 
have  been  some  hundreds  of  years  since  this  novel  famil}- 
vault  was  filled  with  its  ghastly  occupants.’  ” 


Among  the  curiosities  of  the  late  Austrian  Exhibition  was 
a house  entirely  constructed  from  paper,  containing  carpets, 
curtains,  dishes,  etc.,  all  made  of  the  same  material.  Paper 
has  been  compressed  to  the  hardness  of  wood. 

The  leaves  of  both  wild  and  cultivated  pineapples  yield 
fibres  which,  when  spun,  surpass  in  strength,  fineness  and 
lustre  those  obtained  from  flax. 
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Js  published  on  the  \5th  of  every  month,  at  the  London  East 
Printing  and  Publishing  House,  London  East,  Ont.,  by 
Messrs.  Lawson  ^ Jones. 

In  order  to  double  the  circulation  of  the  Family  Circle 
we  want  all  friends  of  literature  to  work  for  us,  and  if  any  of 
the  young  folks  want  to  make  pocket  money  we  will  let  them 
retain  a large  cash  commission.  We  will  send  free  to  anyone 
dropping  us  a postal  card,  our  1882-3  circular  showing  how 
to  make  money.  No  prizes.  All  who  work  for  us  get  paid 
in  proportion  as  they  work. 

PERIODICALS,  ETC. 


The  Canadian  Band  of  Hope  for  October  completes  the 
third  volume  of  this  spicy  children’s  paper.  Mr.  Maddocks, 
its  energetic  editor  and  publisher,  spares  no  pains  to  carry 
out  the  objects  of  this  paper,  and  the  new  volume  will  be 
even  more  attractive  than  any  previous  one.  At  25cts  a year. 
Parents  and  Sunday  school  teachers  should  place  this  excell- 
ent paper  in  the  hands  of  all  the  “ children  of  the  happy 
homes  of  Canada.” 

The  Crusader,  an  excellent  and  progressing  temperance 
paper,  published  by  S.  Eanton,  London,  Ont.,  we  are  glad  to 
learn  is  to  be  issued  weekly.  The  public  should  appreciate 
the  endeavors  of  Mr.  Ranton  in  the  temperance  cause,  and 
make  this  new  venture  a success. 

Fart  second  of  The  Living  Laborer,  a work  which  is  to  be 
completed  in  four  distinct  parts,  has  been  received  from  Mr. 
J).  Oliphant.  It  consists  of  a series  of  letters  on  religious 
sect,  aUd  ^’ariOUS  Questiops  of  morality,  interestingly  brought 
out  among  truthful  narratives  of  current  events.  Price  40cts. 

We  welcome  to  our  exchange  list  the  Detroit  Commercial 
Advertiser.  This  fine  family  journal  established  over  twenty- 
one  years  ago,  is  a weekly  visitor  to  many  Canadian  families, 
and  those  who  may  yet  be  unacquainted  with  its  merits  are 
advised  to  send  a postal  card  to  the  publisher,  for  a sample 
copy.  The  Commercial  Advertiser  appears  to  be  one  of  those 
few  weeklies,  which  having  once  been  subscribed  for  cannot 
be  dispensed  with,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  more  long-time 
subscribers  than  any  journal  in  the  United  States  is,  consid- 
ering the  merits  of  the  paper,  readily  understood.  Agents, 
and  subscribers  also,  will  find  certain  inducements  offered  by 
the  publisher,  of  which  they  can  learn  by  addressing  W.  H. 
Burk,  44  Lamed  street  west,  Detroit,  Mich. 


CIRCLE  CHAT. 

The  manner  of  spending  the  long  winter  evenings,  which 
are  approaching,  is  a subject  which  concerns  every  individual 
person.  To  those  who  spend  their  leizure  hours  sipping  the 
sweets  of  literature  it  seems  there  is  no  pleasure  to  those 
who  do  not  read.  Those  who  experience  a pleasure  alone 
can  appreciate  it,  and  only  those  who  have  learned  this  lesson 
can  know  that  the  best  result  and  highest  benefit  of  educa- 
tion is  the  acquisition  of  a taste  for  reading.  That  there  is 
a great  continual  increase  in  the  demand  for  books  is  evi- 
dence that  this  fact  is  becoming  more  truly  felt  and  if,  as 
eminent  reviewers  assert,  the  tendency  is  towards  scientific 
works,  the  more  assured  may  we  feel  that  people  are  realiz- 
ing the  importance  to  their  individual  selves  of  the  truths 
that  the  ablest  thinkers  have  been  prying  into  from  the  be- 
gining  of  time. 

Each  of  Garibaldi’s  children  is  to  get  two  thousand  dollars 
a year  for  life  from  the  Italian  Government.  Such  is  the 
way  in  which  those  who  bring  about  reforms  are  regarded 
when  the  whole  conservative  public  mind  has  fairly  realized 
the  value  of  their  work.  The  grandfather  of  the  present 
King  of  Italy  in  1834  condemned  Garibaldi  himself  to  be  shot 


RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


L.H. — A good  mode  of  ventilation  for  the  room  you  de- 
scribe would  be  to  cut  a board  five  or  six  inches  wide,  the 
same  length  as  the  width  of  the  window ; raise  the  window 
and  place  the  board  in  to  fill  the  space  under  it  completely. 
This  lets  no  draft  in  and  leaves  room  for  ventilation  between 
the  upper  and  lower  sash. 

Agent. — If  you  wish  to  canvass  for  the  Family  Circle  all 
the  time  you  will  find  it  greatly  to  your  advantage  to  select 
towns  or  cities  to  canvass  in  as  the  houses  are  close  together 
which  enables  some  ot  our  canvassers  to  take  fifteen  or  twenty 
names  in  a day  which  they  would  have  hard  work  to  do  in 
the  country. 

A Young  Subscriber. — 1.  A young  gentleman  meeting  a 
young  lady  or  ladies  at  night  and  wishing  to  accompany 
them  home  should  satisfy  himselt  that  his  company  is  accept- 
able. If  he  is  not  well  acquainted  or  on  friendly  terms,  or  in 
some  way  shown  that  his  company  is  welcome  he  should  ask 
but  generally  it  is  not  hard  to  know  their  pleasure  without. 
If  your  company  is  evidently  not  wished  for,  the  remembrance 
of  a fictitious  engagement  will  cover  embarrassment  in  part- 
ing from  them.  2.  In  Seeing  two  young  ladies  home  who 
live  in  opposite  directions  judgment  should  be  used  to  find 
out  their  pleasure.  If  they  are  undecided  as  to  which  way  to 
go  a proposition  that  they  go  with  either  one  of  the  ladies  first 
would  not  be  improper. 

A Reader. — Familiarity  is  not  generally  unbecoming  ; an 
easy,  familiar  manner  which  may  gain  friends  should  be  cul- 
tivated. Forwardness  though  very  objectionable  is  no  worso 
than  formal  visits  upon  ceremonious  invitations.  Careless 
and  easy  ingress  and  egress  at  all  reasonable  hours  secures 
acquaintances  to  one’s  interest,  and  this  can  only  be  acquired 
by  icSp?cttul  familiarity  entered  into  without  forfeiting  ones 
dignity. 

B.  M. — There  would  be  no  good  and  probably  harm  come 
of  your  interfering  in  the  manner  you  state.  If  you  feel  a 
deep  interest  in  the  young  lady  and  wish  the  person  you 
speak  of  to  stop  keeping  company  with  her  on  account  of  his 
character,  and  suspected  wrong,  interview  him,  and  we  can 
see  no  harm  in  your  using  other  force  than  that  of  words,  so 
long  as  you  do  it  in  an  open  and  manly  manner. 

Marriageable. — 1.  We- agree  with  you  that  though  most 
men  marry  few  live  happily,  but  we  cannot  think  that  people 
would  be  happier  unmarried.  That  people  live  unhappily  in 
married  life  proves  only  that  too  little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  prevention  of  quarrels.  2.  This  question  would  take  a 
volume  to  answer  for  each  married  couple  ; as  circumstances 
differ  so  different  preventions  are  requisite  and  each  husband 
should  as  well  as  each  wife — seeing  the  amount  of  misery 
such  disputes  cause— keep  conjugal  affection  continually  alive. 
To  advise  you  briefly  we  would  say  cultivate  a sincere  regard- 
for  your  wife’s  accomplishments  independent  of  passionate 
love  ; do  not  permit  yourself  to  think  cheaply  of  your  wife  ; 
do  not  let  her  imagine  it  is  a penance  to  stay  at  home,  or 
that  you  prefer  any  company  whatever  to  hers ; do  not 
think  to  frighten  her  into  subjection,  and  if  o’oliged  to  com- 
plain do  it  dispassionately,  and  willingly  receive  the  first 
acknowledgement  as  a sufficient  atonement.  3.  When  you 
can  so  easily  make  your  circumstances  bend  to  your  marriage 
do  not  make  your  marriage  bend  to  still  more  favorable  cir- 
cum  stances. 

Nemo. — Make  up  your  mind  firmly  what  to  do.  Either 
decide  to  marry  the  young  lady  or  to  give  her  a chance  tcv 
get  married.  If  you  do  not  love  her  the  latter  would  be  the 
more  honorable.  But  hurt  her  feelings  as  little  as  possible. 
Do  not  suddenly  assert  your  position  toward  her,  but  act 
naturally  that  she  may  detect  your  feelings  gradually.  Ac- 
company her  to  parties  and  have  her,  if  possible,  receive  the 
attention  of  other  gentlemen,  though  do  not  appear  over 
anxious  to  have  her  go  with  others  nor  praise  too  lavishly 
anyone  you  wish  her  to  admire. 

W.  D. — When  two  gentlemen  are  passing  a lady,  with' 
whom  one  is  acquainted,  both  should  raise  their  hats. 

R.  S. — 1<  Gems  of  Fancy  Cookery  ” will  be  sent  post-paid) 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  fifteen  cents.  Address  Lawson, 
k Jones,  Publishers,  London  East,  Ont 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 

A Woman’s  Opinion. 

Mrs.  Jane  Grey  Swisshelm  has  been  visiting  several  gym. 
nasiums  for  ladies,  and  in  describing  them  remarks  that  she 
has  seen  girls  going  through  the  drill  of  the  gymnasium 
with  high  heeled  boots  on  their  feet  buttoned  so  tight  that  it 
must  have  been  impossible  for  the  muscles  of  their  limbs  to 
move  freely,  and  out  o Jtae  question  for  them  to  make  natu- 
ral or  healthful  movements.  Even  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
in  their  pedal  extremities  must  have  been  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  In  addition,  while  dressed  in  a very  becoming 
gymnasium  suit  consisting  of  a loose  blouse  with  short  skirt 
and  turkish  trousers,  under  these  healthful-looking  garments 
there  was  concealed  the  torturing  corset,  compressing  the 
waist  to  such  a degree  <as  to  make  healthful  e.xpansion  of  the 
lungs  impossible,  and  the  whole  thing  a farce.  Mrs.  S.  says 
further ; — 

“•  Leave  out  those  women  who  have  crossed  the  ocean  as 
steerage  passengers  within  five  years,  and  there  is  not  one 
woman  in  America  for  every  thousand  who  has  room  to 
breathe  freely  inside  her  clothes  ; not  one  in  a thousand,  the 
walls  of  whose  chest  are  not  flabby  from  outside  supports 
which  deprive  them  of  the  exercise  of  their  proper  functions. 
When  a woman,  to  prove  that  she  did  not  lace,  puts  her 
hands  on  her  sides  and  presses  thorn  in  like  a parlor  rubber 
ball,  she  proves  that  the  walls  of  her  chest  have  been  so  en- 
feebled by  corsets  that  they  can  no  longer  guard  their  vital 
contents  from  even  so  slight  a force  as  her  puny  hands.  The 
use  of  chest  walls  seems  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
modern  female  costume.  They  are  degraded  from  their  post 
as  walls  and  converted  into  a sack,  and  this  sack  is  forced 
into  any  form  which  suits  the  mantaumaker’s  idea  of  sym- 
metry. 

••  It  has  been  decided  that  the  Creator,  who  made  the  wo- 
man after  whom  the  Venus  di  Mile  was  modelled,  did  not  un- 
ilerstand  the  lines  of  beauty,  but  this  having  been  discovered 
by  French  corsetmakers,  we  have  it  on  display  in  thousands 
of  shop  windows  in  every  city  street,  in  all  public  and  private 
places.  Not  until  the  chests,  as  well  as  the  limbs  of  women, 
are  clothed  in  loose  folds,  or  bodices  terminate  on  instead  of 
l>elow  the  ribs,  can  women  have  room  to  breathe  ; so  long 
as  fashion  rt(iuires  a long  bodice  wdthout  a wrinkle,  a dress 
waist  looking  as  though  it  were  made  of  wood  or  plaster,  so 
long  had  women  better  keep  out  of  gymnasiums  and  avoid 
i xercise.  The  occasional  freedom  of  muscle  cannot  do  away 
with  the  efl'ect  of  habitual  imprisonment,  and  to  call  upon 
these  enfeebled,  unused  muscles  for  extra  exertion  during 
those  short  periods  of  freedom  would  be  very  unwise  ” 


White  or  Brown  Bread. 

The  earliest  agitator  in  the  matter  observed,  two  years 
ago,  when  travelling  in  Sicii}',  that  the  laboring  classes  there 
live  healthily  and  work  well  upon  a vegetable  diet,  the  staple 
aritcle  of  which  is  bread  made  of  well-ground  wheat-meal. 
Nor  are  the  Sicilians  by  any  means  the  only  people  so  sup- 
ported. ” Tlie  Hindoos  of  the  North-western  Province  can 
walk  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a day  with  no  other  food  than 
‘ chapatties,’  made  of  the  whole  meal,  with  a little  ‘ ghee,’  or 
(falam  butter.”  Turkish  Arab  porters,  capable  of  carrying 
burdens  of  from  four  hundred  to  six  hundred  pounds,  live  on 
bread  only,  with  the  occasional  addition  of  fruit  and  veget- 
able.s.  The  Spartans  and  Romans  of  old  time  lived  their 
vigorous  lives  on  bread  made  of  wheaten  meal.  In  Northern 
a.s  well  as  Southern  climates  we  find  the  same  thing.  In 
Ibissia,  Sweden,  Scotland  and  elsewhere  the  poor  live  chiefly 
on  bread,  always  made  from  some  ^^hole  meal — wheats,  oats 
or  rye — and  the  pea.«antry,  of  whatever  climate,  so  fed,  always 
i«mpare  favorably  with  our  South  English  poor,  who,  in  con- 
ditions of  indigence  precluding  them  from  obtaining  suffi- 
cient meat  food,  starve,  if  not  to  death,  at  least  into  sickness, 
nn  the  white  bread  it  is  our  modern  English  habit  to  prefer. 
VV  hite  bread  alone  will  not  support  animal  life.  Bread  made 
of  the  whole  grain  will.  T experiment  has  been  tried  in 
r ranee  by  Magendie.  Dog  were  the  subject  of  the  trial,  and 
e>ery  care  was  taken  to  en  ilize  all  the  other  conditions — to 


proportion  the  quantity  of  food  given  in  each  case  to  the 
weight  of  the  animal  e.xperimented  upon,  and  so  forth.  The 
result  was  sufficiently  marked.  At  the  end  of  forty  days  the 
dogs  fed  solely  on  white  bread  died.  The  dogs  fed  on  bread 
made  of  the  whole  grain  remained  vigorous,  healthy  and  well 
nourished.  Whether  an  originally  healthy  human  being,  fed 
solely  on  white  bread  for  forty  days,  would  likewise  die  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  remains,  of  course,  a question.  The 
tenacity  of  life  exhibited  by  Magendie’s  dogs  will  not  evi- 
dently bear  comparison  with  that  of  the  scarcely  yet  forgot- 
ten “ forty  days’  wonder,”  Dr.  Tanner.  Nor  is  it  by  any 
means  asserted  that  any  given  man  or  any  given  child  would)' 
certainly  remain  in  vigorous  health  for  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  if  fed  solely  on  wheat-meal  bread.  Not  a single  piece 
of  strong  evidence  has  been  produced,  however,  to  show  that 
he  would  not,  and  in  the  only  case  in  which  whole-meal 
bread  has  been  tried  with  any  persistency,  or  on  any  con- 
siderable scale  among  us — to  wit,  in  jails — facts  go  to  show 
such  bread  to  be  an  excellent  and  wholesome  substitute  for 
more  costly  forms  of  nutritious  food. — The  Nineteer.th  Century. 


Rheumatism. 

Dr.  Wood,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Bishop’s  College,  is  quoted  in  Knowledge.,  the  new 
English  scientific  weekly,  as  reporting,  in  the  Canada  Medical 
Record,  a number  of  cases  in  which  acute  articular  rheuma- 
tism was  cured  by  fasting,  usually  from  four  to  eight  days. 
In  no  case  was  it  necessary  to  fast  more  than  ten  days.  Less 
positive  results  were  obtained  in  cases  of  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. The  patients  were  allowed  to  drink  freely  of  cold 
water,  or  lemonade  in  moderate  quantities  if  they  preferred. 
No  medicines  were  given.  Dr.  Wood  says  that  from  the 
quick  and  almost  invariably  good  results  obtained  by  simple 
abstinence  from  food  in  more  than  forty  cases  in  his  own 
practice,  he  is  inclined  to  believe  that  rheumatism  is,  after 
all,  only  a phase  of  indigestion,  to  be  cured  by  giving  com- 
plete and  continued  rest  to  the  viscera. 


Faith  Cures. 

An  able  editorial  in  the  Boston  Transcript  on  “ Faith 
Cures”  concludes  thus  : All  well-tested  “ faith  cures”  are 
either  of  purely  nervous  diseases  or  of  organs  closely  depend- 
ent upon  the  nervous  system.  Of  the  four  authentic  cases  of 
cure  at  Old  Orchard,  two  were  spinal  affections,  one  sciatica 
and  one  heart  disease.  But  most  so-called  heart  disease  is  a 
mere  nervous  derangement ; and,  if  this  case  was  such,  all 
four  cases  were  nervous  affections.  All  nerves  centre  in  the 
brain,  and  may  be  acted  upon  through  the  brain.  This  is 
best  shown  in  mesmerism,  but  the  fact  is  indisputable.  A 
very  powerful  brain  stimulus,  an  idea  of  conviction,  an  ex- 
pectation even,  or  disappointment,  will  communicate  itself 
to  the  whole  nervous  apf  a’^atus.  The  idea  that  the  Great 
Spirit  of  the  universe  is  exerting  itself  in  his  or  her  behalf 
must  create  a powerful  excitation  in  a credulous  mind.  Bones 
are  not  set  by  prayer  nor  by  any  nervous  stimulation.  No 
contagious  disease  is  ever  cured  by  miracle.  Diptheria, 
fevers,  small-po.x  and  malaria  are  not  influenced  by  faith. 
Freckles  and  sunburn,  any  disease  of  the  hair  or  nails,  in 
fact,  disease  in  any  portion  of  the  body  not  supplied  with 
sensitive  nerves,  refuses  to  yield  to  the  most  devout  faith. 


Death  in  Alcohol. 

A paper  recently  road  before  the  Biological  Society  of 
Paris,  presented  several  interesting  points  respecting  the 
amount  of  alcohol  required  to  produce  the  characteristic 
effects  of  this  poison  upon  the  system.  The  writer  had  found 
that  when  a person  takes  sufficient  alcohol  to  constitute  one 
part  in  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  parts  of  blood,  he  be- 
comes “ dead  drunk.”  The  insensibility  which  is  produced 
at  this  point  usually  prevents  drinkers  from  involuntary  sui- 
cide. If  a person  continues  to  drink  until  the  proportion 
reaches  one  part  to  one  hundred  of  blood,  death  ensues. 


Dr.  ,.  G.  Alexander,  writing  in  an  English  medical  paper 
says  t it  neuralgia  is  a disease  arising  from  debility  ; that  it 
is  in  eased  by  disease,  mental  or  bodily,  but  is  relieved  by 
foo  and  sometimes  by  stimulants.  Pure  air,  night  and  day. 
an  perfect  cleanliness,  are  advised. 
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LATEST  FASHIONS. 

8Iate  color  has  come  into  fashion  again. 

Polonaises  are  revived  with  or  without  paniers. 

'Plain  goods  are  favored  at  present  for  new  dresses. 

Cardinal-red  velvet  basques  are  worn  with  black  skirts. 

Old  green  with  brown  or  red  forms  a fashionable  color. 

Newly  imported  costumes  show  a great  deal  of  dull  red. 

Next  season  it  is  said  small  bonnets  and  large  round  hats 
will  be  worn. 

Bustles  are  worn  quite  large,  giving  an  expanded  expres- 
iiion  to  the  entire  skirt. 

A small  pocket  in  the  palm  of  gloves  for  holding  silver 
change  is  an  English  novelty. 

The  polka  dots  and  moon  spots  in  goods  worn  at  present 
will  be  superseded  by  eggs  within  eggs,  and  rings  within 
rings. 

The  fashionable  way  of  wearing  the  hair  is  to  let  it  fall  on 
•the  neck  in  braids  or  coils,  and  over  the  forehead  in  loose, 
airy  curls  or  rings. 

Sailor  hats,  trimmed  with  a wide  band  of  ribbon,  with 
some  upright  loops  at  one  side,  are  the  latest  revival  for 
young  ladies’  wear. 

Half-high  bodices  are  coming  rapidly  into  favor  for  even- 
ing wear.  They  are  cut  away  about  three  inches  from  the 
neck  all  around,  and  are  usually  worn  with  lace,  or  trans- 
parent, beaded  sleeves,  which  reach  to  the  gloves  that  quite 
cover  the  elbows. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 

Irish  Stew. — Take  cold  meat  that  has  been  left  from  a 
roast  and  cut  into  small  squares ; put  into  a stewpan  with 
-sliced  raw  potatoes  and  onions  ; season  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  mix  a tablespoonful  of  flour  with  two  of  water,  and  stir 
in  while  cooking. 

Boiled  Cauliflower.  — Cook  in  boiling  salted  water  twenty- 
five  minutes,  having  tied  the  cauliflower  up  in  white  netting  ; 
drain  ; untie  ; lay  in  a deep  dish,  the  blossom  upward,  and  de- 
luge with  a white  sauce  made  of  drawn  butter,  with  the  juice 
of  a lemon  squeezed  in. 

Potato  Omelette. — Wash  the  potatoes  thoroughly  and 
mix  with  four  eggs,  pepper,  butter,  and  salt,  and  a small 
cpiantity  of  lemon  juice.  Ery  a light  brown. 

Buttered  Cabbage. — Boil  the  cabbage  with  a quantity  of 
onions,  and  when  tender  chop  them  together.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt,  and  fry  in  butter. 

Fried  Apples  and  Pork  Chops. — Season  the  chops  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  a little  powdered  sage  and  sweet  mar- 
joram ; dip  them  into  beaten  egg,  and  then  into  beaten  bread 
crumbs.  Fry  about  twenty  minutes,  or  until  they  are  done. 
But  them  on  a hot  dish  ; pour  off  part  of  the  gravy  into  an- 
other pan  to  make  a gravy  to  serve  with  them,  if  you  choose. 
Then  fry  apples  which  you  have  sliced  about  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  thick,  cutting  them  around  the  apple  so  that  the  core  is 
in  the  centre  of  each  piece.  When  they  are  browned  on  one 
side  and  partly  cooked,  turn  them  carefully  with  a pancake 
turner,  and  let  them  finish  cooking  ; dish  around  the  chops 
or  on  a separate  dish. 

Fried  Tomatoes. — Mix  on  a platter  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  flour,  half  a tablespoonful  of  salt  and  a small  saltspoonful 
of  white  pepper  ; wash  some  large,  firm  tomatoes,  wipe  them 
dry  on  a clean  towel,  and  slice  them  half  an  inch  thick,  lay- 
ing the  slices  in  the  flour  as  they  are  cut,  and  turning  them 
over  to  cover  them  with  flour ; put  a large  frying-pan  over 
the  fire  with  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  as 
soon  as  the  butter  bubbles,  pqt  in  slices  ot  tomatoes  to  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  pan;  when  one  side  is  brown,  turn  the 
tSlioes  carefully  with  a cake-turner  or  a bread  knik  in  order 
to  avoid  breaking  them,  and  brown  the  other  . de;  use 
enough  butter  to  prevent  burning,  and  when  the  tomr  "'es  are 
done  serve  them  on  toast. 


Cream  Pancakes. — Take  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  mix  them 
with  half  a pint  of  good  cream  and  two  ounces  of  sugar,  fry 
as  thin  as  possible  in  lard ; grate  sugar  over  them,  and  serve 
hot. 

Graham  Gems. — Mix  finely  ground  graham  flour  with  half 
milk  and  half  water ; add  a little  salt ; beat,  making  the  batter 
thin  enough  to  pour ; have  the  gem-pan  very  hot ; grease  it ; 
fill  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  return  immediately  to  a hot 
oven  ; bake  about  thirty  minutes.  Practise  will  teach  just 
the  proper  consistency  of  the  batter  and  the  best  temperature 
of  the  oven.  It  is  very  important  to  beat  it  well. 

Lady’s  Cake  — One-half  cup  of  butter,  and  a half  cup  of 
sugar,  two  of  flour,  nearly  one  of  sweet  milk,  half  a teaspoon  - 
ful of  soda,  one  of  cream  tartar,  the  whites  of  four  eggs  well 
beaten  ; flavor  with  peach  or  almond. 

Rich  Snow  Cake. — Three  cups  of  flour,  two  of  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  the  whites  of  five 
eggs  beaten  to  a stiff  froth,  one  spoonful  of  cream  of  tartar 
half  spoonful  of  soda. 

Molasses  Cake. — One  cup  of  molassess,  one  cup  of  brown 
sugar,  one  cup  of  cold  water.  Boil  together ; then  add  a cup 
of  butter  and  set  aside  to  cool ; flour  as  thick  as  a pound  cake  ; 
add  four  well  beaten  eggs,  one  pound  each  of  raisins  and 
currants,  one-half  pound  of  citron.  Bake  two  hours. 

Lady’s  Tellow  Cake. — One  and  a half  cups  ot  flour,  one 
of  sugar,  half  a cup  of  butter,  half  a cup  of  sweet  milk,  half 
a teaspoonful  of  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  tartar,  yolks 
ot  four  eggs,  teaspoonful  of  vanilla. 

Lunch  Cake. — Two  quarts  of  flour,  four  eggs,  one  pound 
of  sugar,  one  spoonful  of  lard,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two 
spoonfuls  of  cream  tartar,  one  of  soda.  Cut  in  X shapes 
and  bake  quick.  Nice  for  children. 

Kisses  — Whites  of  four  eggs,  add  white  sugar  enough  to 
make  it  stiff,  and  a little  lemon,  then  drop  on  paper  and 
bake.  It  must  not  be  very  brown,  just  colored. 

Citron  Cake — Stir  together  three  cups  of  brown  sugar, 
four  and  one-half  cups  of  flour,  seven  eggs,  two  cups  of  citron 
cut  in  small  pieces,  two  and  one  half  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder,  one  cup  of  butter,  one  and  a half  cups  of  sweet  milk. 

Pickled  Grapes. — Fill  a quart  jar  with  grapes,  put  about 
two-thirds  of  a cup  of  sugar  on  the' top  and  cover  with  cold 
vinegar;  seal. 

Canned  Tomatoes. — Tomatoes  may  be  kept  like  fresh  by 
putting  the  fruit  in  a jar,  just  covering  it  with  rain  water  ; 
pour  boiling  tallow  over  the  top.  It  is  better  to  use  small 
jars  for  this  purpose  as  the  fruit  will  not  keep  after  opened. 

Economical  Preserves. — The  white  part  of  a watermelon 
usually  thrown  away  makes  first-class  preserves.  Cut  in 
rings  and  preserve  the  same  as  citrons.  Try  it. 

Pickles. — Take  half-a-dozen  of  the  largest  red-peppers 
and  cut  in  halves ; chop  a medium-sized  cabbage  fine; 
sprinkle  the  cabbage  with  salt,  let  stand  over  night  and 
drain  off.  Put  the  cabbage  in  the  peppers,  then  place  them 
in  a dish  and  pour  on  a pint  of  vinegar. 

Cleaning  Wood- Work. — To  clean  stained  wood- work 
which  is  also  varnished,  an  old  house-wife  recommends  sav- 
ing tea  leaves  from  the  tea-pot  for  a few  days.  Drain  them, 
and  when  you  have  collected  a sufficient  quantity  put  them 
in  clean  soft  water,  let  them  stand  on  the  stove  for  half  an 
hour  ; when  nearly  cold  strain  them  out,  and,  dipping  a flan- 
nel cloth  in  the  water,  wipe  the  paint,  drying  with  another 
flannel. 

Housekeei’ers’  Notes. — Never  wash  raisins  that  are  to  be 

used  in  sweet  dishes.  It  will  make  the  pudding  heavy. 

Spirits  of  ammonia,  diluted  with  water,  if  applied  with  a 
sponge  or  flannel  to  discolored  spots  on  the  carpet  or  gar- 
ments, will  often  restore  color. There  is  a greenness  in 

onions  and  potatoes  that  renders  them  hard  to  digest.  For 
health’s  sake  put  them  in  warm  water  for  an  hour  before 

cooking. A paste  made  of  whiting  and  benzine  will  clean 

marble,  and  one  made  of  chloride  of  soda,  spread  and  left  to 

dry  (in  the  sun  if  possible)  will  remove  the  spots. Celery 

vinegar  is  made  by  soaking  one  ounce  of  celery  seed  in 
half  a pint  of  vinegar  (white  wine  or  good  cider  vinegar). 
This  is  much  used  to  flavor  st  ps  and  gravies. 
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OUR  BIOGRAPHICAL  BUREAU. 

“ Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 


Artsmus  Ward. 


[FROM  A SKETCH  BY  REV.  H.  R.  HAIYEIS,  IN  GOOD  WORDS] 

HARLES  Farrer  Bfowne  (alais  Artemus  Ward)  was  bom 
at  AVatford,  Maine,  in  1836.  He  began  his  life  as  a 
type-setter,  then  took  to  newspaper  reporting,  and  so  on 
(like  Dickens)  made  a mark  with  jokes,  which  went  the 
round  of  the  papers.  The  circus  presently  caught  up  the  new 
vein  of  wit.  Artemus  was  always  fond  of  the  circus  ; but  he 
did  not  care  to  sit  and  applaud  his  own  jokes  ; he  thought 
he  might  contrive  to  get  the  applause  and  the  cash  himself. 
A lecture  to  be  constructed  on  peculiar  principles,  flashed 
across  his  mind.  Was  not  the-public  worn  out  with  dry  lec- 
tures? Had  not  the  time  of  protest  arrived?  What  very  excel- 
l lent  fooling  it  would  be  to  expose  the  dull  imposters  who 
' passed  up  and  down  the  land,  boring  mechanics’  institutes 
and  lyceums  with  their  pretentious  twaddle,  and  bringing  art 
and  science  into  disrepute  ! Artemus  Ward  felt  that  the  man 
and  the  hour  had  arrived.  He  wou!  1 bring  about  a mighty 
reaction  in  the  public  taste;  under  hese  circumstances  he 
conceived  the  appalling  notion  of  constructing  a lecture  which 
should  contain  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  information 
with  the  greatest  quantity  of  fun.  It  was  to  consist  mainly  ot 
a series  of  incoherent  and  iiTelevant  observations,  strung 
like  a row  of  mixed  beads  upon  the  golden  tliread  of  his 
wit. 

Ward  started  in  California  with  the  announcement  that  he 
would  lecture  on  “The  Babes  in  the  Wood.”  He  said  he  pre- 
ferred this  title  to  that  of  “ My  Seven  Grandmothers.’  ’ AVhy, 
nobody  knows,  for  there  was,  of  course,  to  be  as  little  in  the 
lecture  about  babes,  in  or  out  of  the  wood,  as  about  seven  or 
any  other  number  of  grandmothers.  “ The  babes  in  the 
Wood  ■’  was  never  written  down  ; a few  sentences  only  have 
survived  of  a performance  which  was  destined  to  revolutionize 
the  coming  lecturing  of  the  age. 

The  “ Babes  ” seem  only  to  have  been  alluded  to  twice — 
first  at  the  beginning  when  the  lecturer  gravely  announced 
“ The  Babes  ” as  his  subject,  and  then,  after  a rambling  string 
of  irrelevant  witticisms,  which  lasted  from  an  hour  to  an  hour 
and  a-half,  he  concluded  with,  “ I now  come  to  my  subject — 
■^The  Babes  in  the  AVood.’  ” Then  taking  out  his  watch,  his 
countenance  would  suddenly  change — surprise  followed  by 
great  perplexity ! At  last,  recovering  his  former  composure, 
■ind  facing  the  difficulty  as  best  he  could,  he  continued  : “ But 
1 rind  I have  exceeded  my  time,  and  will  therefore  merely 
remark  that,  so  far  as  I know,  they  were  very  good  babes  ; 
they  were  as  good  as  ordinarj'  babes.”  Then,  almost  breaking 
down,  and  much  more  nervously,  “ I realy  have  no  time  to 
go  into  their  history  ; you  will  find  it  all  in  your  story-books. 
'J'hen,  getting  quite  dreamy,  “ They  died  in  the  woods,  listen- 
ing to  the  woodpecker  tapping  at  the  hollow  beech-tree.” 
With  some  suppressed  emotion,  “ It  was  a sad  fate  for  them, 
and  I pity  them  ; so  I hope  do  you.  Good-night !” 

The  success  of  this  lecture  throughout  California  was 
instantaneous  and  decisive.  The  reporters  complained  that 
they  could  not  write  for  laughing,  and  split  their  pencils 
desperately  in  attempts  to  take  down  the  jokes.  Every  hall 
.ind  theatre  was  crowded  to  hear  about  the  “ Bahes,”  and  the 
“ lyceum”  lecturer  of  the  period,  “ what  crammed  hisself  ful 
of  high  soundin'  phrases,  and  got  trusted  for  a soot  of  black 
clothes,”  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  home  and  destroy  him- 
self. 

Atremus  was  an  insatiable  rover.  At  one  time,  being  laid 
'ip,  he  read  Layard's  “ Nineveh.”  The  Bulls  exited  his  fancy ; 
the  Arabs  and  the  wildness  of  the  scenes,  the  ignorance, 
stupidity,  and  knavery  of  the  natives,  the  intelligence  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  explorer,  the  marvellous  unlooked-for 
re.sults — all  this  suited  him.  He  must  go  to  Nineveh  and 
liavealook  and  come  back  and  speak  a piece.  Alas!  cut 
•short  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  how  many  “ pieces” 
imcl  to  remain  unspoken,  and  a trip  to  Nineveh  amongst 
1 hem  I . — “ 


Passing  from  San  Francisco  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Ward 
becomes  his  own  reconteur.  Of  course  he  lectured  by  the 
way,  and  his  progress  was  slow  and  roundabout,  like  that  of 
the  ant  who,  in  order  to  cross  the  street,  chose  to  go  over  the 
top  of  Strasburg  Cathedral.  But  the  longer  the  journey  the 
greater  the  gain  to  those  who  are  anxious  to  surprise 
gleams  of  his  quiant  nature,  or  flashes  of  his  wit,  humor,  and 
adventure. 

In  California  his  lecture  theatres  were  more  varied  than 
convenient.  Now  he  stood  behind  a drinking  bar,  once  in  a 
prison,  the  cells  being  filled  with  a mixed  audience  and  Arte- 
mus standing  at  the  end  of  a long  passage  into  which  they  all 
opened,  then  in  e,  billard-room,  or  in  the  open  air.  On  one 
occasion  the  money  being  taken  in  a hat,  the  crown  fell  out 
and  spilt  the  dollars.  Ward  said  he  never  could  be  quite  sure 
how  many  dollars  were  taken  that  night ; no  one  seemed  to 
know. 

All  who  knew  Ward  knew  there  was  much  truth  in  his 
saying,  “ I really  don’t  care  for  money.”  He  was  the  most 
genial,  generous,  free-handed  of  men,  and,  like  other  kindly 
souls,  his  good-nature  was  often  imposed  upon  by  unprincipled 
and  heartless  adventurers,  who  ate  his  dinners,  and  laughed 
at  his  jokes,  and  spent  his  money.  Had  it  not  been  for  Hings- 
ton,  his  faithful  agent,  he  would  have  fared  far  worse,  for 
Ward  was  not  a man  of  business. 

If  his  anecdotes  by  the  way  are  not  all  strictly  authentic, 
they  are  far  too  good  to  be  lost.  He  tells  us  how  he  visited 
most  of  the  mountain  towns  and  found  theatres  occasionally, 
to  which  he  invariably  repaired.  One  was  a Chinese  theatre  ; 
when  he  offered  his  money  to  the  Chinaman  at  the  door  that 
official  observed,  “Ki  hi  hi  ki  shoolah  !”  “ I tell  him,”  says 
Ward,  “ that  on  the  whole  I think  he  is  right.”  On  entering 
one  he  finds  the  play  is  going  to  last  six  weeks  ; he  leaves 
early.  It  is  in  this  rough  mountainous  region  that  some  of 
Ward’s  best  jokes  were  manufactured.  To  this  period  belongs 
the  famous  man  who  owed  him  two  hundred  dollars  and  never 
paid  him. 

“ A gentleman,  a friend  of  mine,  came  to  me  one  day  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  ; I said ; ‘ Why  these  weeps  ?’  He  said  he 
had  a mortgage  on  his  farm  and  wanted  to  borrow  two  hundred 
dollars.  I lent  him  the  money  and  he  went  away.  Some 
time  after  he  returned  with  more  tears.  He  said  he  must 
leave  me  forever ; I ventured  to  remind  him  of  the  two 
hundred  dollars.  He  was  much  cut  up ; I thought  I would 
not  be  hard  upon  him,  so  I told  him  I would  throw  off  one 
hundred  dollars.  He  brightened  up,  wrung  my  hand  with 
emotion.  ‘ Mr.  Ward,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘ generous  man  ! I won’t 
allow  you  to  outdo  me  in  liberality  , I’ll  throw  off  the  other- 
hundred.’  ” 

But  the  Salt  Lake  had  to  be  reached,  and  a wild  and  to 
some  extent  perilous  journey  it  was. 

In  the  greatest  trepidation  Artemus  at  length  beheld  the 
trim  buildings  of  the  Mormons  shining  in  the  distance,  and 
entering  the  spacious  thoroughfares  studded  with  gardens,  and 
lively  with  a very  mixed,  active,  and  always  industrious  popu- 
lation, sought  out  with  Hingston  a retired  inn  and  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  own  reflections. 

They  were  not  pleasant.  He  certainly  meant  to  see  Salt 
Lake  and  the  Mormons,  and  there  he  was.  But  in  his  book 
he  had  been  unsparing  in  his  scarcasms  on  the  Mormons,  Brig- 
ham and  all  his  works,  and  if  there  was  one  thing  he  felt 
quite  certain  of,  it  was  that  he  was  now  in  the  absolute  power 
of  the  most  unscrupulous  man  of  America,  whom  he  happened 
to  have  grossly  insulted.  Hingston  advised  him  not  to  ven- 
ture abroad  rashly,  and  went  out  himself  te  see  which  way 
the  wind  blew.  Artemusjsat  smoking  moodily  at  home  expect- 
ing, as  he  says,  “ to  have  his  swan-like  throat  cut  by  the  Dan- 
ites.” 

At  last  enters  a genial  Mormon  Elder,  who  assures  him  of 
the  general  good-will  of  the  Mormons,  but  also  pulls  out  a 
book(“  Artemus  his  book  !”)  and  reads  to  its  author  a passage 
which  he  admits  to  have  somewhat  hurt  their  feelings  ; and 
certainly  it  is  a little  strong,  as  coming  from  a man  who  had 
never  been  in  Salt  Lake  City  or  seen  the  people.  This  is  the 
passage  and  it  occurs  in  the  Showman’s  papers  : 

“ I girded  up  my  lions  and  fled  the  seen  ; I packed  up  my 
duds  and  left  Salt  Lake,  which  is  a second  Sodom  of  Gomor- 
rah, inhabited  by  as  thievin,  and  unprincipled  a set  of  retches 
as  ever  drew  breth  in  any  spot  on  the  globe.” 


GO 
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On  hearing  these  awful  words,  of  which  up  to  that  moment 
their  writer  had  never  felt  in  the  least  ashamed,  Ward  declares 
that  his  feelings  may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 
He  was  forced  to  admit  further  that  the  Mormons  might  not 
be  quite  such  “ unprincipled  retches”  as  he  had  described, 
and  he  parted  at  last  with  the  mild  and  conciliatory  Elder 
pleasantly  enough,  instead  of  having  his  swan-like  throat 
cut. 

Coals  of  fire  were  soon  to  be  heaped  on  his  devoted 
head. 

Worn  out  with  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  many  days 
and  nights  of  travel,  he  was  struck  down  with  fever.  “ The 
thievin’  and  unprincipled  retches”  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded now  vied  with  each  other  to  do  him  service  j they 
nursed  him  patiently,  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness, 
procured  him  every  comfort,  and  Brigham  Young  sent  him 
hi§  own  doctor. 

“ The  ladies,”  he  says,  “ were  most  kind.  I found  music 
very  soothing  when  I lay  ill  with  fever  in  Utah  ; and  I was 
very  ill,  I was  fearfully  wasted,  and  on  those  dismal  days  a 
Mormon  lady — she  was  married,  though  not  so  much  married 
as  her  husband,  he  had  fifteen  wives — she  used  to  sing  a bal- 
lad commencing,  < Sweet  bird  do  not  fly  away  !’  I told  her  I 
would  not.  She  played  the  accordion  divinely  ; accordingly  I 
praised  her.” 

Of  course  Artemus  could  not  exactly  eat  his  own  words 
or  recant  his  deeply-rooted  opinions,  of  which  he  was  quite  as 
tenacious  as  some  other  men  ; but  he  pays  a warm  tribute  to 
the  friendly  courtesy  of  Brigham,  adding ; “If  you  ask 
me  how  pious  he  is,  I treat  it  as  a conundrum  and  give  it 
up.” 

The  moment  at  last  arrives  for  him  to  face  a Mormon 
audience  and  speak  his  piece.  They  place  the  theatre  at  his 
disposal,  and  “ I appear,”  he  says  “ before  a Balt  Lake  of 
upturned  faces.”  He  is  listened  to  by  a crowded  and  kindly 
audience.  Whether  it  was  the  “ Babes”  or  “ Africa”  we  know 
not,  but  he  mentions  that  some  odd  money  was  taken  at  the 
door.  The  Mormons,  it  appeared,  paid  at  the  door  in  specie, 
and  that  of  all  kinds,  such  as  5 lbs.  of  honey,  a firkin  of  butter, 
a wolf’s  skin  ; one  man  tried  to  pass  a little  dog,  a cross 
between  a Scotch  terrier  and  a Welsh  rabbit ; another  a Ger- 
man-^lver  coffin  plate — “ both,”  he  adds,  “ were  very  properly 
declined  by  my  agent.” 

Artemus  had  a great  longing  to  come  to  London  and  give 
his  lecture  at  the  Egyptian  Hall.  That  longing  was  destined 
to  be  gratified ; but  it  was  to  be  his  last.  He  thought  “ The 
Mormons  ” would  do  very  well,  and  it  did.  He  knew  his  lungs 
were  aftected,and  he  knew  he  must  die  ; but  he  did  not  quite 
know  how  soon. 

He  came  here  in  1867.  He  was  soon  unable  to  continue 
his  entertainments.  “ In  the  fight  between  youth  and  death,” 
writes  his  friend  Eobertson,  “ death  was  to  conquer.”  His 
doctor  sent  him  to  .Jersey ; but  the  sea-breezes  did  him  no 
good.  He  wrote,  genial  and  sympathetic  to  the  end,  that 
“ his  loneliness  weighed  on  him.”  He  tried  to  get  back  to 
twn,  but  only  got  as  far  as  Southampton;  there  many  friends 
went  down  from  London  to  see  the  last  of  him — two  at  a 
time.  Kingston  never  left  him,  and  the  Consul  of  the  United 
States  was  full  of  the  kindliest  attentions.  A wealthy  Ameri- 
can had  oflered  the  Prince  of  Wales  a handsome  American- 
built  yacht.  “ It  seems,  old  fellow,”  said  Artemus,  as  he  made 
his  last  joke  to  Kingston,  who  sat  by  him — “ its  seems  the 
fashion  for  every  one  to  present  the  Prince  of  Wales  with 
.something.  I think  I shall  leave  him  my  panorama.”  His 
cheerfulness  seldom  left  him,  except  when  he  thought  of  his 
old  mother,  and  then  he  would  grow  terribly  sad.  But  the 
end  was  at  hand.  “Charles  Browne,”  writes  his  friend 
Robertson  in  modest  but  feeling  terms,  “ died  beloved  and 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  when  he  drew*  his 
last  breath  there  passed  away  the  spirit  of  a true  gentle- 
man.” 


“The  first  step  toward  wealth”  says  an  e.xchange,  “ is 
the  choice  of  a good  wife.  ” “And  the  first  step  toward  secur- 
ing a good  wife  is  the  possession  of  wealth,  ” says  another. 
Here  we  have  one  of  those  good  rules  which  works  well  both 
v/ays 


SELECTED. 

“ Sipping  only  what  is  sweet*, 

Loave  the  chaff  and  take  the  wheat.^^ 


Good-Night, 

“ Good-night !”  The  little  lips  touch  oui-s. 
The  little  arms  enfold  us. 

And,  0,  that  thus  through  coming  years 
They  might  forever  hold  us  ! 

“ Good.night !”  we  answer  back  and  smile, 
And  kiss  the  drooping  eyes  ; 

But  in  our  trembling  hearts  the  while 
The  wistful  queries  rise — 

Who,  in  the  weary  years  to  come, 

When  we  are  hid  from  sight. 

Will  clasp  these  little  hands  and  kiss 
These  little  lips  “Good-night?” 


Jefferson’s  Saw-Mill. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  President  Jeft'erson  : Jeffer- 
son was  a good  man,  but  he  was  far  from  practical  in  some 
things.  When  he  was  in  France  he  was  very  much  struck 
with  the  utility  of  wind-mills.  He  thought  they  were  won- 
derful institutions,  and  cost  so  little  to  run.  He  owned  a 
large  quantity  of  tirr  .er  on  a mountain  much  higher  than 
Monticello,  about  a mile  off.  He  purchased  in  France  a 
wind-mill  at  the  cost  of  $13,000,  and  had  it  taken  to  the  top 
of  the  mountain.  He  had  for  a neighbor  a bluff  old  fellow 
named  Cole.  One  day  Cole  came  to  see  him,  and  Jefferson 
took  him  up  to  where  he  was  having  the  mill  built.  It  was 
as  much  as  they  could  do  to  climb  the  steep  ascent.  When 
Cole  recovered  the  breath  he  had  lost  getting  up  the  moun- 
tain, he  said  : “ Mr.  Jefferson,  you  have  a splendid  saw-mill, 
and  it  is  in  a splendid  place  to  catch  the  wind,  but  how, are 
you  going  to  get  the  logs  up  here  to  saw  from  ?”  The  authpr 
of  the  “ Declaration  of  Independence”  started  like  a man 
suddenly  awakened  from  a delightful  dream,  and  quickly 
said  ; “ Iley,  Cole,  how  I What?”  And  then,  relapsing  into 
abstraction,  led  the  way  down  the  mountiiin  toward  Monti- 
cello. The  wind-mill  was  never  completed,  and  years  after 
the  machinery  was  sold  for  old  iron. 


A Great  City’s  Wants. 

Among  the  advertisements  in  a New  York  paper  is  one 
for  “ first-class  waist  hands.”  This  is  a fine  opportunity  for 
some  young  men  to  embrace.  Another  advertisement  reads, 
“Wanted,  a boy  to  feed  and  kick  at  West  Twenty-First 
street.  Wages,  $4.”  “ A third-hand  baker”  is  also  wanted. 

This  must  call  for  the  man  who  was  hurrying  down  street 
swinging  his  two  hands,  and  it  was  plain  to  everybody  that 
he  had  also  got  a little  behind  hand — making  a third  hand. 
Still  another  advertisement  calls  for  “ A stout  young  man  to 
be  generally  useful  about  an  ice  cream  saloon.”  The  most 
generally  useful  young  man  in  an  ice  cream  saloon  is  the 
one  who  brings  in  the  girls  there,  early  and  often,  but  it  if- 
hard  to  understand  why  he  should  need  to  be  stout. 


Charity  for  the  Fallen. 

In  a recent  sermon  Dr.  Talmage  took  for  his  text  “ With 
what  measure  ye  mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.  ’" 
Said  he  : — In  the  greatest  sermon  ever  preached — a sermon 
about  fifteen  minutes  long,  according  to  the  ordinary  rate  of 
speech,  a sermon  on  the  Mount  of  Olives — the  people  were 
made  to  understand  that  the  same  yard-stick  they  employed 
would  be  employed  upon  themselves.  Measure  others  by 
a harsh  rule  and  you  will  be  measured  by  a harsh  rule.  Mea- 
sure by  a charitable  rule  and  you  will  be  measured  by  a chari- 
able  rule.  There  is  a great  deal  of  unfairness  in  the  criti- 
cism of  human  conduct.  Do  not  sit  with  your  lip  curled  in 
scorn  and,  with  an  asaumed  air  of  innocence,  look  down  upon 
moral  precipitation.  You  had  better  get  down  on  your  knees 
and  pray  almighty  God  for  rescue,  and  next  thank  him  that 
you  have  not  been  thrown  under  the  wheels  of  that  Jugger- 
naut. 

In  our  estimate  of  f he  misdoing  of  people  who  have  fallen 
from  high  respectability  and  usefulness  we  must  take  into 
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consideration  the  conjunction  of  circumstances.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  a person  who  goes  astray  does  not  intend 
any  positive  wrong.  He  has  trust  funds.  He  risks  a part 
of  these  funds  in  investment.  It  does  not  turn  out  quite  as 
well  as  he  expected  and  he  makes  another-  investment. 
Strange  to  say,  at  the  same  time  all  Ins  other  affairs  get  en- 
tangled, all  his  resources  fail  and  his  hands  are  tied.  He 
wants  to  extricate  himself  He  goes  a little  further  in  the 
wrong  investmeiit.  He  wants  to  save  his  home.  He  wants 
to  save  his  membership  in  the  church.  One  more  plunge 
and  all  is  lost.  Some  morning  at  cen  o’clock  the  bank  door 
is  not  opened  and  there  is  a card  on  it  indicating  that  there 
is  trouble,  and  the  name  of  the  defaulter  or  the  defrauder 
heads  the  newspaper  column,  and  liundreds  of  men  say, 
“ Good  for  him  hundreds  of  other  men  say,  I’m  glad  it’s 
found  out  at  last hundreds  of  other  men  say,  “ It’s  .just  as 
I told  you hundreds  of  other  men  say,  “ We  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  been  tempted  to  do  that  ourselves,”  and  there  is  a 
superabundance  of  indignation,  but  no  pity.  The  heavens 
are  full  of  lightning,  but  not  one  drop  of  dew.  If  God  treated 
us  as  society  treats  tl  at  man  we  would  all  have  been  in  hell 
long  ago.  Wait  for  the  alleviating  circumstance  before  you 
let  all  the  hounds  out  of  their  kennel  to  maul  and  tear  that 
man  ; find  out  if  he  has  not  been  brought  up  in  some  com- 
mercial establishment  where  a wrong  system  of  things  pre- 
vailed ; find  out  if  he  has  not  an  extravagant  wife  who  was 
not  satisfied  with  his  earnings,  and  if  in  the  desire  to  please 
her  he  has  not  gone  into  that  ruin  where  enough  men  have 
fallen  and  by  the  same  temptation  to  make  a procession  from 
the  New  York  Battery  to  Central  Park.  Perhaps  some  sud- 
ilen  sickness  may  have  touched  his  brain  and  his  Judgment 
may  have  been  unbalanced.  He  is  wrong,  he  is  awfully 
wiong,  and  he  must  be  condemned,  but  there  may  be  miti- 
gating circumstances.  Perhaps  under  the  same  temptation 
yt>u  might  have  fallen.  The  reason  some  men  do  not  steal 
is  because  they  do  not  get  the  chance.  But  you 
SUV,  “ I am  sorry  that  the  innocenjt . should  suffer.”  Yes,  so 
ami.  Sorry  for  the  widdws  and  orphans  who  lost  their  all 
bv  that  defalcation  ; sorry  for  the  honest  business  man  whose 
.affairs  were  crippled  by  it  ; sorry  for  the  venerable  bank  presi- 
dent to  whom  the  credit  of  the  bank  was  a matter  of  pride. 
Yet  I am  sorry  also  that  he  sacrificed  body,  mind,  soul,  repu- 
tation, heaven  and  went  into  the  blackness  of  darkness  for- 
iv;r. 

Do  you  say,  “ I would  not  be  tempted  in  that  way.”  Fif- 
teen years  go  by;  the  wheel  of  fortune  turns  several  times, 
and  you  yourself  may  be  in  a crisis  that  you  never  could  have 
anticipated.  Now  all  the  powers  of  darkness  come  around, 
and  they  chuckle  and  chatter  and  they  say,  “ Aha  ! here  is 
the  old  fellow  who  was  so  proud  of  his  integrity,  who  brag- 
ged that  he  could  not  be  overthrown  by  temptaticn.”  God 
lets  that  man  go.  God.  who  had  kept  that  man  under  His 
protecting  care,  lets  that  man  go  and  try  for  himself  the 
majesty  of  his  integrity.  I see  you  some  day  in  your  office 
in  a state  of  great  excitement.  One  of  two  things  you  can  do 
— be  honest  and  be  pauperized,  have  your  children  brought 
home  from  school,  your  family  dethroned  in  social  influence, 
or  you  can  steer  a little  aside  from  that  which  is  right,  and 
then  you  have  all  your  finances  fair  and  straight.  You  can 
have  a fortune  for  your  children,  endow  a college  and  build  a 
library  in  your  native  town.  You  halt  and  wait,  you  wait 
and  halt  until  your  lips  get  white.  You  decide  to  risk  it. 
Only  a few  strokes  of  the  pen  now  ; but  oh,  )’our  hand  trem- 
bles ! How  dreadfully  it  trembles ! The  die  is  cast.  By 
the  strafagest  conjunction  of  circumstances  any  one  could 
have  imagined  you  are  prostrated.  Bankruptcy,  commercial 
annihilation,  exposure,  crime.  Good  men  mourn  and  devils 
hold  carnival.  You  see  your  own  name  at  the  head  of  the 
newspaper  column  in  a whole  congress  of  exclamation  points, 
and  while  you  are  reading  the  story  it  seems  to  you  how  much 
this  is  like  that  of  the  defalcation  fifteen  years  ago.  “ With 
■what  measure  ye  mete,  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.” 

I have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  most  men  want  to  do 
right,  but  they  don’t  exactly  know  how.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  people  who  fall  are  the  victims  of  circum-tances ; they 
are  captured  by  ambuscade.  Be  ea.sy  on  them. 


Affectation  is  a greater  enemy  to  the  face  than  the  small- 
pox.— S/.  F.vremond. 


Insuring  an  Apple  Crop. 

Singular  modes  are  still  taken  to  improve  the  apple  crop 
in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  the  custom  to  offer 
prayers  in  some  countries ; in  others,  drinking  and  poetry 
are  used ; and  in  one  district  instrumental  music  is  added. 
In  the  “ Manuale  in  Hymn  Larum,”  now  in  the  vicarage  lib- 
rary of  Marlborough,  England,  there  were  two  beautiful  Latin 
praj’’ers,  to  be  said  on  St.  James’  and  St.  Christopher’s  day 
(February  28th)  in  the  orchards,  when  the  trees  were  to  be 
sprinkled  with  holy  water.  In  Devonshire  a bowl  of  toast 
and  cider  is  taken  out  into  the  orchard  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and  a piece  of  toast  put  in  the  principal  tree,  and  verses  re- 
peated as  follows  : — 

“ Apple  tree. 

We  wassail  thee 
To  bear  and  to  blow 
Apples  enow. 

Hurrah  ! hurrah  ! hurrah  !” 

In  Somersetshire  a similar  custom  prevails,  but  the  poetry 
is  extended  to  fourteen  lines  ; in  Susse.x  is  a custom  called 
“ blowing  the  trees,”  or  “ wassailing,”  which  is  performed  by 
a number  of  young  men  blowing  a cow’s  horn  under  the 
apple  trees,  and  each  taking  hold  of  a tree  and  repeating 
verses  a little  difficult,  but  evidently  of  the  same  origin  as 
those  repeated  in  the  other  countries.  The  custom  also  pre- 
vails in  Normandy. 


Paying  tha  Fiddler. 

There  were  plenty  of  seats  in  the  car,  but  as  he  walked 
down  the  aisle  he  looked  sharply  to  the  right  and  left  until 
he  reached  a pretty  girl  who  was  sitting  alone. 

“ Seat  engaged,  miss?”  he  asked,  with  a knowing  winkt 

“ No-no,  sir,”  stammered  the  girl,  looking  around  in  dis- 
may. 

Down  he  plumped  and  braced  himself  for  the  campaign. 
He  was  a regular  passenger,  and  held  his  commutation  ticket 
in  his  hand. 

“ Shall  I open — ” 

“ Tickets  I”  roared  the  conductor,  who  had  watched  him 
from  afar. 

The  regular  passenger  smiled  sweetly  at  the  pretty  girl, 
and  put  up  his  pasteboard,  ou^  of  which  two  sides  were 
promptly  nipped. 

“ Tickets!” 

“ Hold  on  I”  protested  the  regular  passenger,  “ you 
punched  this  twice.  This  lady  isn’t  with  me.” 

“ Sorry,”  replied  the  conductor,  “ but  you  walked  in,  sat 
down  and  went  to  work  on  the  regular  married  style.  Sup. 
posed,  of  course,  it  was  your  wife.  Too  late  now.  Take  a 
vacant  seat  next  time.  Tickets  !” 

And  the  passengers  went  to  the  conductor  and  asked  him 
to  drink,  and  offered  him  cigars  and  bought  out  the  train  boy 
for  him. 

“ I knew  they  weren't  married,”  said  he,  as  he  squinted 
at  a glass  of  extra  prime.  “ I’ve  seen  him  before,  but  this  is 
the  first  time  it  cost  him  a couple  of  dollars  to  play  it.” 

“Do  you  know  who  the  lady  is?”  asked  an  inquisitive- 
man. 

“My  wife,  gentlemen,”  replied  the  conductor;  and  even 
the  flask  chuckled  a merry  “ glug-glug”  as  he  spoke.-  Travel 
lem'  Magazine. 


Entertaining  Company. 

I pray  you,  O excellent  wife,  not  to  cumber  yourself  and 
me  to  get  a rich  dinner  for  this  man  or  this  woman  wlio  has 
alighted  at  our  gate,  nor  a bedchamber  made  ready  at  too 
great  a cost.  These  things,  if  they  are  curious  in,  they  can 
get  for  a dollar  at  the  village.  But  let  this  stranger  see,  if  he 
will,  in  your  looks,  in  your  accent,  and  in  your  behavior, 
your  heart  and  your  earnestness,  your  thought  and  will,  what 
he  cannot  buy  at  any  price  at  any  village  or  city,  and  which 
he  may  travel  fifty  miles  and  dine  sparingly  and  sleep  hard 
in  order  to  behold.  Certainly  let  the  board  be  spread  and 
bed  be  dressed  for  the  traveller,  but  let  not  the  emphasis  of 
hospitality  be  in  these  things.  Honor  to  the  house  where 
they  are  simple  to  the  verge  of  hardship,  so  that  the  intellect 
is  awake,  and  love,  honor  and  courtesy  flow  into  all  deeds. — 
Emerson. 
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The  Statue. 

There  was  a statue,  only  common  clay, 

Which  in  the  sunshine  stood  one  summer  day, 

And  just  through  one  brief  magic  hour — I’m  told. 
Because  the  sun  shone  so,  seemed  finest  gold. 

There  was  a hero,  hero  but  to  one. 

Who  had  his  gilded  hour  beneath  Love’s  Sun, 

And  then.  Ah  me  I the  sunshine  died  away, 

And  left  the  hero— bare,  dull,  common  clay. 

L’ ENVOI. 

Are  you  the  hero,  or  are  you  the  sun  ? 

A word,  mon  ami,  and  my  fable’s  done. 

If  you  must  blame, — be  just  and  blame  the  sun 

Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  in  Century  Mag. 


A Russian  Map  in  1800. 

A map  largely  circulated  in  Russia  at  the  beginning  of 
is  century  represents  America  as  the  largest  of  all  islands, 
states  that  the  country  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  a 
ttle  while  before.  The  people  are  said  to  live  about  five 
undred  years  ; to  be  very  ignorant,  not  knowing  anything 
of  letters  ; to  know  nothing  of  a God,  or  religion  ; and  to 
feed  chiefly  on  baked  meats  and  nutmegs. 

In  this  same  map  the  city  of  Moscow  covers  a much 
greater  space  than  either  the  whole  of  Africa  or  America. 
It  is  shown  in  detail  with  its  walls,  churches  and  chief 
buildings.  Well,  therefore,  might  the  Russian  peasant,  who 
had  such  a map,  look  upon  Moscow  as  the  greatest  city  of  all 
the  world,  •4- 


, Superstition  in  China. 

A witch  story,  which  well  illustrates  a certain  form  of 
superstition,  apparently  of  Buddhist  origin,  appears  in  the 
columns  of  the  Shen-pao.  The  general  belief  in  China  is 
that  if  any  person  killsan  animal  from  wantonness  or  cruelty, 
its  soul  will  return  and  take  possession  of  the  murderer’s 
body  until  his  guilt  has  been  fully  expiated.  It  is  said  that 
an  instance  of  this  occurred  not  very  long  ago,  at  Yatgehow, 
where  there  resided  a man  and  his  wife  who  had  a pet  cat, 
the  mother  of  three  kittens.  The  cat  and  the  kittens,  after 
the  manner  of  the  feline  tribe,  were  constantly  stealing  the 
tidbits  and  the  delicacies  which  the  servant  girl  had  intend- 
ed tor  her  own  consumption.  Punishment  had  no  effect,  and 
at  length  she  killed  them,  one  after  another.  Before  long, 
however,  she  became  ill,  and  displayed  all  the  symptoms  of 
rabies,  t^he  mewed  and  scratched  like  a cat.  Her  mistress, 
in  great  distress,  apostrophized  the  dead  cat,  and  asked  why 
it  thus  tormented  the  girl.  The  cat,  speaking  through  the 
girl’s  mouth,  described  the  ill-treatment  it  had  received  from 
her  during  its  life,  and  told  her  how  its  kittens  had  been  put 
to  death  before  its  feline  eyes.  One  had  been  drowned,  an- 
other worried  by  a dog  and  a third  burned.  More  thap  this, 
the  cat  herself  had  been  put  to  death,  and  its  spirit  had  now 
come  to  torment  the  murderess.  Justice,  however,  was  at 
last  satisfied,  and  the  girl  died  in  convulsions  at  the  feet  of 
her  mistress.  Extraordinary  stories  of  this  kind  are  firmly 
believed  by  the  Chinese. 


Men  and  Women. 

a B Men  love  things,  as  facts,  passions  and  estimates,  and  wo- 
men persons ; and  while  men  regard  only  abstract  scientific 
facts’  a woman  looks  only  at  the  person  in  which  they  are 
embodied.  Even  in  childhood  the  girl  loves  an  imitation  of 
humanity,  her  doll,  and  works  for  it ; the  boy  gets  a hobby- 
horse or  tools  and  works  with  them.  But  the  noblest  quality 
wherewith  nature  has  endowed  woman  for  the  good  of  the 
world  is  love— that  love  which  seeks  no  sympathy  and  no 
return.  The  child  is  an  object  of  love  and  kisses  and  watch- 
ing and  answers  them  only  by  complaints  and  anger  ; and 
the’ feeble  creature  that  requires  the  most  repays  the  least. 
But  the  mother  goes  on ; her  love  only  grows  the  stronger, 
the  greater  the  need,  and  the  greater  the  unthankfulness  of 
its  object ; and  while  fathers  prefer  the  strongest  of  their 
children,  the  mother  feels  more  love  for  the  feeble  and  gar- 
rulous 


Burdette’s  Version. 

When  Penn  appeared  to  receive  his  charter,  he  came- 
into  the  royal  presence  in  his  usual  easy  manner,  with  his 
hat  on  and  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  Charles  at  once  removed 
his  own  hat.  “ Keep  on  your  hat,  young  man,”  said  Penn, 
“ keep  on  your  hat,  and  people  won’t  know  you’re  bald.” 
“ It  is  the  custom  of  this  place,”  the  king  replied,  “ for  only 
one  person  to  remain  covered  at  a time.”  “ Then  you  ought 
to  have  more  covers,”  said  Penn.  “ It’s  a queer  custom  ■, 
but  I don’t  lay  my  hat  around  loose  in  a strange  house  unless 
I get  a check  for  it.  I’ve  travelled,  I have.” 


A Dear  Ride. 

The  boys  tell  a good  story  on  a certain  member  of  the 
board  who  is  greatly  interested  in  pork,  and  has  just  returned 
from  Europe.  He  was  at  the  sea  of  Galilee,  and  one  of  those 
fellows  who  rent  out  little  pleasure-boats  to  tourists  asked 
him  to  take  a boat  and  sail  on  water  that  “ Christ  walked 
upon.”  He  objected,  and  they  asked  him  where  he  was  from. 
“ I am  from  Chicago,  in  the  United  States  of  America,” 
proudly  answered  the  pork  manipulator.  They  reproachfully 
asked  him  if  he  was  going  back  without  a ride  upon  the 
lake  “where  Christ  walked,”  and  he  gave  in.  When  they 
landed  again  the  Chicago  man  asked  how  much,  and  was 
told  twenty-five  dollars.  He  thoughtfully  pulled  out  the 
money,  but  remarked,  “ 1 don’t  wonder  that  Christ  walked." 
— Christian  Union. 


For  Forty  Years. 

There  died  in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  recently,  a prosper- 
ous and  generally  esteemed  farmer,  nearly  1 00  years  of  age, 
who  for  forty  years  had  never  spoken  a word  to  his  wite  nor 
had  she  to  him,  nor  had  any  one  of  their 
five  children,  of  whom  three,  with  their  mother,  are  still 
living,  spoken  a word  to  any  other  member  of  the  family. 
And  yet  they  all  lived  peacefully  under  one  roof  and  were 
in  full  possession  of  their  faculties.  Forty  years  ago,  it  is 
said,  the  wife  was  bequeathed  a small  sum  of  money  by  a 
relative,  which  her  husband  desired  to  use  in  purchasing 
farming  implements  and  otherwise  improving  the  property. 
She  said  no.  He  vowed  that  unless  he  was  given  the  money 
he  would  never  speak  another  word  to  her.  This  vow  he 
steadfastly  kept  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  three  daughters, 
then  quite  young,  at  first  tried  to  reconcile  their  parents,  but 
failed.  Then  one  sided  with  the  father,  another  with  the 
mother,  and  the  third  became  disheartened  with  the  whole 
job.  So  they  quarrelled,  the  two  sons  died,  and  never  again 
a word  was  spoken  in  the  household,  save  to  visitors.  The 
death  of  the  husband  and  father  has  made  no  change  in  the 
situation,  and  the  survivors  move  about  the  house  as  if 
utterly  oblivious  of  each  other’s  presence. 


Matrimonial  Sufferers. 

In  most  things  in  this  world  that  involve  error,  women  sufler 
more  keenly  for  the  Imprudence  than  men.  Take  unequal 
marriages,  for  instance,  of  which  so  many  have  occurred  of 
late.  A young  man  who  marries  beneath  him  is  to  be  pitied; 
but  we  cannot  commiserate  him  as  we  do  a young  girl  who 
has  perpetrated  an  equally  fatal  blunder.  He  had  all  the 
world  before  him  from  which  to  choose.  He  wields,  by 
natural  right,  a more  powerful,  further  reaching  sceptre  than 
she.  Cophetua  may  woo  the  beggar  maid,  and  the  chances 
are  ten  to  one  that  the  beggar  maid,  wearing  royal  robes, 
shall  do  him  honor  on  the  throne  she  shares.  Were  the  case 
reversed,  the  old  homely  proverb  would  be  far  more  likely 
to  be  realized,  that  “you  cannot  make  a silken  purse  of  a 
sow’s  ear.”  A man’s  character  and  tastes  are  generally 
formed  before  he  is  ’21.  But  a woman’s  desire  to  please  is  .so 
great,  that  she  may  be  almost  entirely  remolded  after  mar- 
riage, so  the  marriage  be  one  of  love,  and  the  husband  good 
enough,  patient  enough  and  wise  enough  to  conduct  the  ex- 
periment. But  if  a woman,  whose  life  is  spent  in  her  home, 
makes  a mistake  with  regard  to  him  who  is  to  be  the  king 
and  lord,  the  house-bond  and  support  of  the  home,  she  is  a 
fit  object  for  the  pity  of  angels  and  men.  Then  look  after 
the  intimacy  of  your  daughters,  and  do  not  leave  them  to 
rely  upon  their  own  judgment,  however  wise  they  may  seem 
for  their  years. 
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God's  Measure. 

God  measures  souls  by  their  capacity 
For  entertaining  his  best  angel,  Love. 

Who  loveth  most  is  nearest  kin  to  God, 

Who  is  all  love  or  nothing.  He  who  sits 
And  looks  out  on  the  palpitating  world. 

And  feels  his  heart  swell  in  him,  large  enough 
To  hold  all  men  within  it,  he  is  near 
His  great  Creator’s  standard,  tho’  he  dwells 
Outside  the  pale  of  churches,  and  knows  not 
A feast  day  from  a fast  day,  or  a line 
Of  scripture  even.  What  God  wants  of  us 
Is  that  out-reaching  bigness  that  ignores 
All  littleness  of  aims,  or  loves,  or  creeds. 

And  clasps  all  earth  and  heaven  in  its  embrace. 

— FAla  Wheeler. 


Remembered. 

The  Kentuckians  tell  with  keen  zest  even  now  many  anec- 
dotes illus  ative  of  the  kind  heart  and  fine  courtesy  of  their 
old  idol,  I nry  Clay.  The  following  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  in  print ; 

On  one  occasion,  when  a young  man.  Clay  was  travelling 
up  the  Ohio  on  a small  steamboat.  He  was  taken  sick  with 
violent  cramps  and  colic.  An  old  colored  woman  who  was 
on  board  took  charge  of  him,  administered  medicine,  etc.,  and 
nursed  him  faithfully  until  the  boat  touched  at  Wheeling, 
where  he  could  be  put  under  a physician’s  care. 

Ten  years  afterwards  Clay,  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
was  making  a political  speech  in  Louisville,  from  the  steps 
of  a public  building.  The  square  was  crowded  with  men, 
while  a line  of  black  faces  fenced  them  in.  In  the  cheers 
that  rose  when  the  orator  had  finished  a shrill  voice  was 
heard  : 

“ God  bress  Mars  Henry !” 

Mr.  Clay,  who  was  surrounded  by  his  eager  friends,  paused. 

“ A moment,  gentlemen.  I think  I hear  the  voice  of  a 
woman  who  was  very  kind  to  me,”  glancing  around  search- 
ingly.  “ There  ! That  old  mammy  on  the  edge  of  the  crowd. 
I should  like  to  see  her.” 

He  stepped  down  into  the  street,  and  way  was  eagerly 
made  for  the  old  woman,  who  was  brought  up  to  shake  hands 
with  the  great  man.  It  was  the  proudest  moment  of  her  life, 
and  the  happiest.  But  Mr.  Clay  was  not  satisfied  with  con- 
ferring this  simple  pleasure.  He  secured  situations  for  her 
husband  and  sons,  which  enabled  her  to  spend  her  remaining 
years  in  comfort. — Youth's  Companion. 


The  Coming  "Woman. 

In  a lecture  by  Col.  J.  T.  Long,  occurs  the  following  pass- 
age : “ The  coming  woman  will  astonish  the  coming  man  by 
her  talents,  inventions  and  energy.  She  will  not  cultivate 
her  heart  at  the  expense  of  her  head,  nor  make  marriage  the 
be-all  and  aim-all  of  her  life,  but  she  will  crown  the  hand  of 
her  husband  with  the  royal  heart  of  a queen,  his  home  with 
the  magic  power  of  her  skill,  and  his  heart  with  the  loyal 
light  of  her  love.  She  will  discount  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi 
by  rearing  sons  who  will  not  have  to  go  to  war,  and  will  con- 
vert the  shields  upon  which  the  sons  of  Spartan  mothers  of 
the  past  were  carried  home  from  sanguinary  battle  fields, 
into  benignant  shades  under  which  the  little  children  of  the 
future  can  repose  in  the  lap  of  plenty  or  gather  at  their  will 
the  flowers  of  beauty,  security  and  peace.  ” 


The  Pall  of  the  Leaf. 

If  ever,  in  autumn,  a pensiveness  fall  upon  us  as  the  leaves 
drift  by  in  their  fading,  may  we  not  wisely  look  up  in  hope  to 
their  mighty  monuments  7 Behold  how  fair,  how  prolonged 
in  arch  and  aisle,  the  avenues  of  the  valleys,  the  frirfges  of  the 
hills!  So  stately — so  eternal ; the  joy  of  man,  the  comfort 
of  all  living  creatures,  the  glory  of  the  earth — they  are  but 
the  monuments  of  those  poor  leaves  that  flit  faintly  past  us 
to  die.  Let  them  not  pass  without  one’s  understanding  their 
last  counsel  and  example  ; that  we  also,  careless  of  monu- 
ment by  the  grave,  may  build  it  in  the  world-monument,  by 
which  men  may  be  taught  to  remember,  not  where  we  died, 
but  where  we  lived. — John  Ruskin.'^ 


A Mother’s  Responsibility. 

“ Mamma,”  said  a delicate  little  girl,  “ I have  broken  my- 
china  vase.” 

“Well,  you  are  a naughty,  careless,  troublesome  little 
thing,  always  in  some  mischief  ; go  up  stairs  and  wait  till  I 
send  tor  you.”  And  this  was  a mother’s  answer  to  a tearful 
little  culprit  who  had  struggled  with  and  conquered  the 
temptation  to  tell  a falsehood  to  screen  her  fault.  With  a 
disappointed,  disheartened  look  the  sweet  child  obeyed  ; and 
at  that  moment  was  crushed  in  her  little  heart  the  sweet 
flower  of  truth,  perhaps,  never  again  in  after  years  to  blossom 
into  life.  0,  what  were  the  loss  of  a thousand  vases  in  com- 
parison I ’Tis  true  “ an  angel  might  shrink  from  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a mother.”  It  needs  an  angel’s  powers.  The 
watch  must  not  for  an  instant  be  relaxed ; the  scales  of 
justice  must  be  nicely  balanced : the  hasty  word  that  the 
overtaxed  spirit  sends  to  the  lips  must  die  there  before  it  is 
uttered.  The  timid  and  sensitive  child  must  have  a word 
of  encouragement  in  season  ; the  forward  and  presuming,, 
checked  with  gentle  firmness  ; there  must  be  no  deception, 
no  trickery,  tor  the  keen  eye  of  childhood  to  detect,  and 
above  all,  when  the  exhausted  brain  sinks  with  ceaseless 
vigils,  perhaps,  and  the  thousand  petty  interruptions  and 
unlooked-for  annoyances  of  every  hour  almost  set  at  defiance 
any  attempt  at  system,  still  must  that  mother  wear  an  un- 
ruffled brow,  lestt:  e smiling  cherub  on  her  knee  catch  the 
angry  frown.  Sti  must  she  rule  her  own  spirit,  lest  the 
boy  so  engrossed  with  his  toys,  repeat  the  next  moment  the 
impatient  word  his  ear  has  caught.  For  all  the  duties  faith- 
fully performed,  a her’s  reward  is  in  secret  and  silence. 
Even  he,  on  whose  earthly  breast  she  leans,  is  too  often 
unmindful  of  the  noiseless  struggle  till,  too  late,  alas ! he 
learns  to  value  the  delicate  hand  that  has  kept  in  unceasing 
flow  the  thousand  springs  of  his  domestic  happiness. — Toledo 
Saturday  American. 


The  Matter  with  the  Telephone. 

“ I don’  know  vhat  I shall  do  mit  dat  telephone  of  mine, 
observed  a citizen  as  he  entered  the  headquarters  of  the  com- 
pany yesterday  and  sat  down  in  a discouraged  way. 

“ Out  of  order,  is  it  ?” 

. “Sometimes  it  vhas,  und  sometimes  it  vhas  all  right.  If 
I go  to  speak  mit  der  coal  man,  or  der  city  hall,  or  Uer 
butcher,  it  vhas  all  right,  und  I can  hear  every  word.  If 
somebody  vhants  to  order  my  peer  I get  the  name  shust  as 
plain  as  daylight.” 

“And  when  does  it  fail  ?” 

“ Vhell,  shust  like  two  hours  ago.  A saloon  man  he  owes 
me  $18,  und  I rings  him  oop  und  calls  out  ‘ Hello ! hello  I I 
likes  dot  monish  to-day  I”  Den  he  vhants  to  know  who  I 
am,  und  he  says  he  can’t  catch  der  name.  I tell  him  oafer, 
und  bye  und  bye  he  call  oot  dot  he  doan’  deal  in  watermelons, 
und  dot  he  goes  in  to  pave  Gratiot  street,  und  dot  he  is  sorry 
he  can’t  sign  my  betition  to  der  council.  Den  I haf  to  go  all 
oafer  again,  und  he  tells  me  to  stand  back,  und  to  come 
closer,  und  to  speak  louded,  und  at  last  he  gits  mad  und  tel  Is 
me  dot  if  I call  him  a dandy  again  he’ll  poke  my  head.  It’s 
no  use — I can’t  make  one  of  my  customers  hear  me.  If 
sometings  doan’  ail  my  telephone,  it  may  be  ash  my  voice 
is  giving  out.  I vish  you  would  examine  me  und  see  if  I had 
better  let  my  son  Shondoder  talking  vhile  I keep  der  pooks.” 
— Detroit  Free  Press 


Salvation  Army  Bill. 

“ General”  Booth,  of  the  English  Salvation  Army,  does 
not  seem  to  pay  much  attention  to  the  kindly  critics,^  who 
have  taken  exception  to  his  posters.  They  seem  to  grow 
wilder.  Here  is  the  conclusion  of  the  latest  bill : 

Monday,  at  2.30  in  Barracks;  Yankee  Lass  will  sing  and  talk 
for  .fesus,  with  other  officers ; 0.30,  Soldiers  meet  at 
Barracks  for 

Paha.de  IX  Full  Unifohm  : 

Red  Handkerchiefs,  White  Aprons  and  Jackets. 

Gkeat  Doings  all  the  Week;  Terms  of  Peace  Given  to- 

ALL  REIIELS 

Of  our  King.  By  Male  and  Female  Warriors. 

The  Army  Doctor  will  attend  to  the  Wounded. 

By  order  of  King  Jesus  and  Major  Cadman. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

To  be  young  is  to  be  one  of  the  immortals.— Hazlitt. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

The  letters  from  our  young  friends  this  month  were  num- 
erous, and  many  will  be  eagerly  looking  for  this  issue  to  see 
whether  they  have  been  awarded  the  prize,  as  many  have 
answered  all  the  puzzles  correctly  notwithstanding  the  slight 
error  which  occurred  in  the  sixth  line  of  the  enigma.  It 
was  indeed  a difficult  task  to  decide  who  should  have  the 
prize.  The  penmanship  was  in  several  of  the  letters  very 
good  and  the  grammatical  and  literary  construction  faultless. 
After  due  consideration  of  style  and  general  neatness,  we 
have  awarded  the  prize  to  James  Gill,  London. 

Correct  answers  have  been  received  from  Hartley  J.  Doan, 
Thornton ; Mary  Sheppard,  Berlin ; Hannah  Kinnisten, 
Parkhill ; Minnie  Mulveney,  Parkhill ; Ida  Craig,  Walker- 
ton  ; Ellen  Ralph,  Goderich ; Annie  Emery,  London:  C.  M. 
Stewart,  St.  Catherines  ; Laura  Tretheway,  Stratford  ; “ Rose,” 
Holland  Landing ; George  H.,  Toronto  ; Wm.  Smith,  Ottawa ; 
and  John  Anderson,  Sarnia. 

Another  handsomely  bound  story  book  will  he  given  for 
the  best  set  of  answers  in  this  number.  Answers  must  be  in 
.by  the  5th  of  November. 

OCTOBER  PUZZLES. 

1. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

A vowel. 

A covering  for  the  head. 

A painter's  frame. 

A number. 

A consonant. 

2. 

POETICAL  PI. 

Eth  ghetish  yb  targe  emn  hefdace  dan  pekt, 

Rewe  ton  tibanode  yb  duused  glifth. 

Tub  yeth,  hewil  eirth  onionscamp  pelts, 

Erew  giltion  wrapud  ni  bet  thing. 

3. 

CHARADES. 

.Each  of  the  following  name  a county  in  Ontario : 

1.  Rind. 

2.  A nickname  ; an  assembly. 

3.  An  aniimal ; a we  ght. 

4.  A male  bovine  ; to  wade  through. 

4. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

A direction. 

Always. 

To  wither. 

A natural  shade. 

5. 

• CROSS  WORD. 

In  nuisance,  not  in  pest ; , 

In  quiet,  not  in  rest ; 

In  east,  but  not  in  west ; 

In  good,  but  not  in  best ; 

In  trial,  not  in  test ; 

In  search,  but  not  in  quest ; 

In  coat,  but  not  in  vest. 

One  of  the  wonders  of  the  American  continent. 

ANSWERS  TO  SEPTEMBER  PUZZLES' 

1.  Enigma: — Croquet. 

2.  Square  word  : 

R 0 M K 
ODER 
M E S S 
ERST 

3.  n\. 

4.  Charade: — Both-well. 

5.  Arithmetical  puzzle  : — Ea-gl-e. 


Telling  Fortunes, 

I’ll  tell  you  two  fortunes,  my  fine  little  lad, 

For  you  to  accept  or  refuse  ; 

The  one  of  them  good,  the  other  one  bad-  — 

Now  hear  them  and  say  which  you  choose. 

I see  by  my  gifts  within  reach  of  your  hand, 

A fortune  right  fair  to  behold  ; 

A house  and  a hundred  good  acres  of  land. 

With  harvest  fields  yellow  as  gold. 

I see  a great  orchard,  with  boughs  hanging  down 
With  apples,  russet  and  red  ; 

I see  droves  of  cattle,  some  white  and  some  brown. 

But  all  of  them  sleek  and  well  fed. 

I see  droves  of  swallows  about  the  barn-door ; 

See  the  fanning  mill  whirling  so  fast ; 

I see  the  men  threshing  out  wheat  on  the  floor — 

And  now  the  bright  picture  has  passed, 

And  I see  rising  dismally  up  in  the  place 
Of  the  beautiful  house  and  the  land, 

A man  with  a fire-red  nose  on  his  face 
And  a little  brown  jug  in  his  hand  ! 

Oh,  if  you  beheld  him,  my  lad,  you  would  wish 
That  he  were  less  wretched  to  see  ; 

For  his  boot  toes  they  gape  like  the  mouth  of  a fish, 
And  his  trousers  are  out  at  the  knee. 

In  walking  he  staggers  now  this  way,  now  that. 

And  his  eyes  they  stand  out  tike  a bug’s. 

And  he  wears  an  old  coat  and  a battered-in  hat, 

And  I think  that  the  fault  is  the  jug's. 

For  the  text  says  the  drunkard  shall  come  to  be  poor, 
And  that  drowsiness  clothes  men  with  rags, 

And  he  doesn’t  look  much  like  a man,  I am  sure, 

Who  has  honest  hard  cash  in  his  bags. 

Now,  which  will  you  have?  To  be  thrifty  and  snug. 
And  to  be  right  side  up  with  your  dish, 

Or  to  go  with  your  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a hug. 

And  your  shoes  like  the  mouth  of  a fish  ? 

— Alice  Cary. 


An  Imprisoned  Owl. 

The  owner  of  a large  farm  not  far  from  Lancaster  had  an 
opportunity  in  the  early  summer  of  witnessing  how  an  inter- 
loper is  purnished  by  the  martin  species  of  birds.  A pair  of 
martins  had  taken  possession  of  a small  box,  and  were  build- 
ing their  nest.  One  day,  while  they  were  absent,  a screech- 
owl  took  possession  of  the  box,  and  when  the  martins  came 
home  at  night  would  not  let  them  enter.  The  smaller  birds 
were  puzzled  for  a while,  and  in  a short  time  flew  away, 
seemingly  giving  up  the  fight.  But  if  the  owl  was  of  this 
opinion,  he  was  sadly  mistaken,  for  in  a short  time  the  little 
ones  returned,  bringing  with  them  a whole  army  of  their 
companions,  who  at  once  set  to  work,  and,  procuring  mud, 
they  plastered  up  the  entrance  to  the  box.  They  then  all 
flew  away.  In  a few  days  the  box  was  examined,  and  the 
owl  was  found  dead. — Chatterbox. 


The  Moss  Rose, 

The  angel  who  takes  care  of  the  flowers,  and  sprinkles 
upon  them  a dew  in  the  still  night,  slumbered  on  a spring 
day  in  the  shade  of  a rosebush.  When  he  awoke  he  said  : 

“ Most  beautiful  of  my  children,  I thank  thee  for  thy 
refreshing  odor  and  cooling  shade.  Could  you  now  ask  any 
favor,  how  willingly  would  I grant  it.” 

“Adorn  me  then  with  a new  charm,”  said  the  spirit  of 
the  rosebush,  in  a beseeching  tone. 

So  the  angel  adorned  the  loveliest  of  flowers  with  simple 
moss.  Sweetly  it  stood  there  in  its  modest  attire,  the  moss 
rose,  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind.) 


Those  who  are  always  busy  rarely  achieve  anything  ; they 
haven’t  time. 
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would  see  that  I looked  upon  him  as  I would  upon  any  other 


Why  Life  is  Sweet. 

Because  it  breathes  in  and  exhales  God’s  breath, 

Its  natural  atmosphere  and  so  grows  strong 
To  root  itself  amid  decay  and  death. 

And  lifts  its  head  above  the  poisonous  wrong. 

And,  with  far-reaching  fibres  push  apart 
The  noisesome  evils  clutching  at  earth’s  heart. 

To  live,  to  find  our  life  in  nobler  lives. 

Baptized  with  them  in  dews  of  holiness. 
Strengthened,  upraised,  by  every  soul  that  thrives 
In  the  clear  air  of  perfect  righteousness, 

And  .sheltering  that  which  might  for  frailty  die. 

When,  with  hot  feet  the  whirlwind  rushes  by ! 

Oh,  sweet  to  live,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  aspire ! 

'To  know  that  whatsoever  we  attain. 

Beyond  the  utmost  summit  ol  desire. 

Heights  upon  heights  eternally  remain. 

To  humble  us,  to  lift  us  up,  to  show 
Into  what  luminous  deeps  we  onward  go. 

Because  the  Perfect,  evermore  postponed. 

Yet  ever  beckoning,  is  our  only  goal ; 

Because  the  deathless  love  that  sits  enthroned 
On  changeless  Truth,  holds  us  in  firm  control ; 
Because  within  God’s  heart  our  pulses  beat — 

Because  His  law  is  holy — life  is  sweet ! 

— Luctf  Larcom. 


[ Written  for  The  Family  Circle.'] 

The  Old  Library  at  Home. 


BY  E.  T.  PATERSON. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

I'T  whether  she  knew  or  suspected  me  to  be  the  mid- 
night  intruder  in  the  library  it  was  impossible  to  say 
next  morning. 

When  I descended  to  the  breakfast  room,  which  I 
did  in  fear  and  trembling,  I tound  her  already  there,  for  she 
was  an  early  riser.  I bade  her  good  morning  as  usual,  and 
though  I fancied  she  looked  at  me  more  keenly  than  usual, 
she  answered  my  salutation  as  coldly  as  was  her  wont. 

As  the  day  passed  on  and  no  mention  of  the  previous 
night’s  proceedings  was  made,  I bcame  convinced  that 
whether  Mrs.  Godfrey  suspected  me  or  not  she  had  no  de- 
cided proof  to  go  upon.  However,  prudence  warned  me  to 
discontinue  the  search  in  the.  library  for  at  least  some  weeks. 

Three  weeks  later  a telegram  came  from  Douglas  saying 
ho  would  be  at  the  manor  that  evening  in  time  for  dinner. 

So  at  last  I was  to  meet  him  face  to  face  1 But  at  any 
rate  he  would  have  no  cause  to  infer  from  my  manner  that  I 
cherished  sentimental  regrets  connected  with  him.  He 


acquaintance. 

So  I reflected,  as  I dressed  for  dinner,  after  having  first 
assisted  at  Helen’s  toilet,  a much  more  delicate  affair  than 
usual  this  evening ; for  was  she  not  arraying  herself  for  a 
lover’s  admiring  eyes  ? Happy  Helen  i sighed  I,  as  I glanced 
once  more  at  myself  in  the  mirror.  And  it  was  with  soma 
honest  pride  that  I surveyed  my  reflected  face  and  figure. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  that  made  by  the  majority 
of  novelists  who  depict  a handsome  woman  as  “ unconscious” 
of  her  own  charms.  And  surely  it  is  the  extreme  of  folly  to 
regard  it  as  wrong  for  a pretty  woman  to  admire  herself,  pro- 
vided her  self-admiration  is  of  a healthy,  honest  nature,  free 
from  silly  vanity.  Who  would  not  rather  be  beautiful  than 
common-place  ? “A  thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  forever  and 
why  should  one  ignore  the  beauty  of  one’s  own  person,  sim- 
ply because  it  is  one’s  own  ? 

With  a beating  heart  I went  down  stairs  and  paused  out- 
side the  drawing-room  door.  Douglas  had  arrived  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before ; for  I heard  the  carriage  drive  up 
the  avenue  whilst  I was  dressing ; and  yes  1 that  was  his 
voice  I heard  within,  more  musical  and  manly  than  of  yore, 
but  the  same  ; I would  know  it  among  a thousand. 

I turned  away  and  wandered  out  on  to  the  verandah,  and 
from  thence  to  the  lawn.  My  heart  beat  almost  to  suffoca- 
tion, and  I desired  before  I met  him  to  suppress  every  feel- 
ing of  emotion.  So  I tried  to  fix  my  thoughts  upon  other 
subjects — home  and  the  lost  will  and  of  our  future  should 
my  search  prove  successful.  So  thinking,  and  pacing  slowly 
to  and  fro,  I saw  two  figures  emerge  from  the  house,  and 
knew  that  Helen  and  her  lover  were  approaching  me. 

“ Enis,  here  is  Douglas  ; you  are  old  friends,  so  will  not 
need  an  introduction.” 

“ I have  met  Dr.  Rathburn  before,”  I answered  coolly, 
and  placed  my  hand  lightly  in  his.  As  I looked  up  into  his 
face  I saw  there  a pained  look  of  wonder  and  embarrassment 
that  puzzled  me  slightly  to  account  for. 

“ 1 am  happy  to  meet  you  again.  Miss  Godfrey.” 

Very  gravely,  very  courteously,  but  my  quick  ear  detect- 
ed a tone  of  reproach  in  his  voice  which  I resented  accord- 
ingly. What  cause  had  he  to  reproach  me  ? 

Very  pretty  my  cousin  looked ! so  bright  and  happy  be- 
side her  tall  lover ; and  several  times,  as  we  sauntered  about, 
I saw  him  glance  down  affectionately  upon  her. 

In  using  the  word  “ affectionately”  1 speak  advisedly  ; for 
even  in  that  first  hour  of  seeing  them  together  I perceived 
that  in  his  bearing  towards  my  cousin  there  was  none  of  .that 
lover-like  devotion  natural  in  a newly-accepted  lover  ; only 
a calm  affectionateness,  a grave  courtesy  rarely  seen  in  the 
manner  of  a man  deeply  in  love. 

“I  was  correct  in  my  judgement  of  him  after  all,”  was 
my  rather  contemptuous  reflection. 

As  we  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house,  Helen  suddenly 
dropped  behind  to  gather  a few  flowers,  while  Douglas  and  I 
went  on  a few  paces,  and  then  stopped  to  wait  for  Helen. 

We  were  both  visibly  embarrassed ; at  least  I know  he 
was,  and  it  is  certain  1 felt  anything  but  comfortable ; per- 
haps both  our  minds  were  occupied  with  the  memory  of  tha 
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last  time  we  were  there  together — the  day  he  bade  me  good- 
bye when  he  went  away  to  Edinburgh.  So  now,  after  long 
years  we  had  met  again — met  almost  as  strangers,  and  as 
nsual  under  such  circumstances  we  found  nothing  to  say  to 
one  another  at  first  but  of  the  most  common-place  subjects. 

After  discoursing  for  a few  minutes  on  the  familiar  beau- 
ties of  Upheld,  he  inquired  for  papa  and  mamma  and  my 
numerous  brothers  and  sisters. 

“ They  are  all  pretty  well,  thank  you,  except  mamma ; 
city  life  does  not  agree  with  her ; she  pines  for  the  purer  air 
of  the  country.” 

“ I am  grieved  indeed  to  hear  of  Mrs.  Godfrey’s  ill  health,” 
he  answered,  “ I hope  she  is  not  seriously  ill  ?” 

“ She  is  almost  a confirmed  invaid,  but  I have  hopes  that 
ere  long  she  will  remove  to  the  country,  and  then  I have  no 
doubt  she  will  be  almost  her  old  self  again.” 

“ I hope  so  indeed.  Enis,  I cannot  express  to  you  the 
sorrow  I felt  for  you  all  when  I heard  that  you  had  been  com- 
pelled to  leave  your  old  home.  It  must  have  been  a terrible 
wrench  for  the  squire  especially  ; he  was  so  attached  to  the 
old  place.” 

“ Yes  ; my  father  felt  it  deeply,”  I answered  coldly,  some- 
how, I did  not  care  to  discuss  our  altered  fortunes  with  Dou- 
glas. 

“ How  do  you  like  Winchester,  Dr.  Rathburn  ? by  the 
bye,  I must  congratulate  you  upon  having  attained  to  such 
success  in  your  profession.” 

“ Dr.  Rathburn  I Enis,  why  do  you  speak  to  me  as  though 
I were  a mere  casual  acquaintance  ? it  is  very  unkind  of  you. 
Is  our  old  friendship  quite  forgotten  ?” 

Before  I could  reply  to  this  embarrassing  question  Helen 
came  up  to  us,  a small  button-hole  bouquet  in  one  band  and 
a magnificent  crimson  rose  in  the  other.  Holding  the  former 
up  to  Dr.  Rathburn,  she  said  gaily  : “ This  is  for  you,  Dou- 
glas ; it  is  the  very  first  bouquet  I have  ever  given  you,  so 
recollect,  sir,  you  must  not  throw  it  away  when  ’tis  withered, 
hut  put  it  away  carefully  and  keep  it  as  a momento  of  this 
evening.” 

“ I will  do  so,”  said  Douglas,  gravely,  and  though  she  had 
but  spoken  in  jest,  I knew  from  his  tone  that  he  would  do  as 
he  said. 

“ Now  let  me  fasten  it  in  your  button-hole,  if  I can  reach 
up  so  far,  that  is  to  say,”  and  with  a gay  little  laugh,  she 
threw  down  the  rose  she  held  and  stood  on  tip-toe  while  he 
bent  slightly  toward  her. 

It  was  qs  pretty  a picture  as  one  would  wish  to  see. 

He  so  tall  and  strong,  bending  his  grave,  kindly  face  to- 
ward the  laughing  one  of  the  delicate  girl  whose  soft  fingers 
showed  so  white  and  fragile  against  the  blackness  of  his  coat 
as  she  pinned  the  bouquet  of  flowers  in  his  button-hole. 
The  surroundings  too  were  so  perfectly  in  keeping  with  the 
scene.  The  golden  rays  of  the  setting  sun  lingered  lovingly 
on  the  time-browned  face  of  the  old  manor,  and  played  coyly 
at  hide  and  seek  among  the  ancient  trees  in  the  park,  while 
one  golden  shaft  of  light  fell  lovingly  across  the  brow  of  my 
little  cousin,  encircling  her  fair  bead  like  a halo  of  glory. 
At  that  moment  1 thought  she  looked  angelic,  for  the  light  of 
love  was  shining  in  her  blue  eyes  and  the  perfect  lips  were 
parted  in  a supremely  happy  smile. 

Ah ! my  little  Helen  I will  not  grudge  you  this  love  which 
makes  you  so  happy.  You  are  at  best  but  a fragile  hot-house 
plant  and  would  droop  and  die,  bereft  of  the  warmth  and 
support  it  affords  you  ; while  I am  a strqpg  young  sapling, 
able  to  stand  erect  without  support  or  artificial  warmth. 

“This  rose  is  for  you,  Enis;  isn’t  it  a beauty?  and,  ohl 
it  looks  so  lovely  in  your  dark  hair,  dear.  Does  it  not  ?” 
turning  to  Douglas  while  she  held  the  crimson  rose  against 
the  braid  of  my  hair. 

I looked  up  at  him,  waiting  with  assumed  indifference  for 
his  reply,  and  caught  his  gaze  fixed  upon  my  face  with  an 
expression  in  his  eyes  that  startled  and  fluttered  me  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  displeasure  and  secret  joy. 

“Very  beautiful,”  he  said  simply,  in  answer  to  Helen,  and 
then  when  she  had  fastened  the  the  rose  in  my  hair,  we  all 
three  walked  slowly  back  to  the  house  and — to  dinner — most 
prosaic  ending  to  a romantic  half-hour. 

To  my  intense  relief  I learned  that  Douglas’  visit  would 
not  extend  over  a week,  and  during  that  time  I resolved  to 
avoid  him  as  much  as  p>os8ible ; above  all  to  avoid  being  left 
tete-a-tete  with  him,  for — in  all  humility  let  me  say  it — I 


had  seen  in  the  expression  of  his  eyes,  as  they  rested  upon 
me  that  night,  that  it  needed  but  an  effort  on  my  part  to- 
awaken  that  old  love  which  was  not  dead,  as  I had  fancied, 
but  slumbered  still  in  his  heart ; but  thank  heaven ! I was 
loyal  enough  to  Helen  to  put  temptation  away  from  me.  As 
day  followed  day  and  I saw,  with  eyes  rendered  keen  by  love, 
how  very  small  a share  of  Douglas’  heart  Helen  possessed,  I 
blamed  him  more  and  more  bitterly  for  his  mercenary 
motives  in  asking  her  to  marry  him. 

It  was  a long,  dreary  week  to  me,  that  of  Douglas’  visit 
to  the  Manor.  Relieved,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  from 
my  attendance  upon  Helen,  I spent  my  leisure  in  my  own 
apartment  and  there  brooded  over  the  troubles  of  my  posi- 
tion as  well  as  over  the  state  of  affairs  at  home,  for  things 
did  not  seem  to  be  going  on  altogether  favorably  there,  and 
mamma  wrote,  expressing  her  desire  that  I should  return  in 
the  autumn. 

I rarely  saw  Douglas  save  at  meal-time,  and  in  the  even- 
ings when  we  all  gathered  together  in  the  library  or  on  the 
lawn. 

And  during  those  evenings  I learned  to  see  more  and 
more  clearly  that  Douglas  did  not  love  Helen  Godfrey,  save 
as  a brother  might  love  a dear  sister.  I half  fancied  too 
that  a shadow  had  crept  into  my  darling’s  sunny  eyes,  that 
the  sweet  mouth  smiled  more  pathetically  than  usual.  Had 
she  already  found  a flaw  in  her  idol  ? — as  I had  done — poor 
child!  But  she  was  one  of  thc'se  ftagile,  gentle  women 
whose  hearts  are  strong  as  oak,  faithful,  tender,  forgiving  ; 
in  whom  a man  will  always — in  the  sunshine  of  prosperity 
or  in  the  darkest  hour  of  his  bitter  need — find  comfort,  rest 
and  peace. 

I pitied  her,  and  out  of  my  pity  arose  anger  toward  Dou- 
glas Rathburn,  and  so  I infused  more  and  more  coldness  and 
stiffness  into  my  manner,  whenever  I had  occasion  to  address 
him  or  when  he  came,  as  he  always  did,  and  leaned  over  the 
piano  or  stood  beside  me  and  turned  my  music  when  I played 
or  sang,  until  at  length  when  he  saw  it  really  annoyed  me 
he  ceased  to  do  so,  holding  moodily  aloof,  apparently  disin- 
clined for  conversation  either  with  his  betrothed  or  his  pro- 
spective mother-in-law. 

And  then,  though  I was  glad  for  Helen’s  sake,  I felt  a 
swift  pang  of  regret.  For  oh!  I loved  him  still,  and  it  was 
pleasant  above  all  things  to  feel  him  near  me.  When  at  the 
end  of  the  week  he  went  back  to  Winchester,  we  three, 
Mrs.  Godfrey,  Helen  and  myself,  fell  into  the  old  routine  of 
life  at  the  Manor,  not  a pleasant  life  for  me  by  any  means, 
for  the  breach  between  my  aunt  and  me  widened  daily,  and 
her  dislike  manifested  itself  in  numerous  gratuitous  insults 
which  galled  me  to  have  to  endure  in  silence.  But  I simply 
bided  my  time,  strong  in  the  belief  of  ultimate  success. 

And  Helen  ; my  poor  little  Helen  1 This  feud  between 
her  mother  and  me  troubled  her  gentle  heart  greatly,  and  I 
often  in  her  presence,  for  her  sake,  bore  good-naturedly  the 
petty  snubs  which  were  Mrs.  Godfrey’s  daily  oflering  to  me. 

One  thing  astonished  me  much.  Why  my  aunt  should 
permit  me  to  stay  on  at  the  Manor,  disliking  me  as  she  did ; 
but  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  because  Helen  de- 
sired it. 

Oh,  Helen,  little  one  I your  gentle  goodness,  your  pure, 
patient  life  have  not  been  quite  in  vain,  for  surely  I am  a 
better  woman  for  having  loved  you  and  been  loved  by  you. 

One  day,  toward  the  end  of  August,  I suddenly  made  up 
my  mind  to  resume  my  search  lor  the  will  that  night.  Mrs. 
Godfrey  had  never  by  word  or  sign  signified  that  she  sus- 
pected anything,  and  I began  to  think  that  it  must  have  been 
Mrs.  Griswold,  the  old  house-keeper,  who  had  so  nearly  come 
upon  me  in  the  library  that  night — or  rather  morning,  so 
that  my  fears  on  that  point  were  almost  entirely  laid  to  rest. 
As  on  the  previous  occasion,  I felt  restless  all  day  in  antici- 
pation of  what  the  night  would  bring  me ; and  I rejoiced, 
therefore,  when  Mrs.  Godfrey  requested  me  to  walk  to  Upton 
in  the  afternoon  to  match  some  wool  for  her.  It  was  a good 
three  miles  to  the  village,  but  I did  not  think  anything  of 
that,  being  a good  walker  ; and  besides  I had  walked  from 
the  Manor  to  Upton  more  times  than  I could  count  when  I 
lived  at  Upfield  in  the  old  days.  There  were  two  ways  to 
the  town,  I could  either  go  by  the  highway  or  through  the 
fields.  I chose  the  latter  as  being  the  more  pleasant,  for  it 
was  an  intensely  warm  day  and  the  road  was  sure  to  be  ankle- 
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deep  with  duet ; the  green  fields  and  shady  lanes,  in  spite  of 
fences  to  be  climbed  by  the  way,  were  infinitely  preferable, 
so  I put  on  my  widest  hat,  took  my  parasol,  and  having  re- 
ceived instructions  from  Mrs.  Godfrey,  sallied  forth  well 
pleased  with  the  prospect  of  my  walk,  every  inch  of  the  way 
being  as  familiar  to  me  as  though  I had  never  gone  away 
from  Upfield  at  all.  But,  to  be  sure,  one  does  not  forget  such 
things  in  three  years.  I reached  the  town  about  half-past 
four,  and  having  matched  the  wools  and  made  a small  pur- 
chase on  my  own  account,  I started  for  home  again  by  the 
same  way  as  I had  come. 

The  farmers,  through  whose  fields  I was  passing,  were  all 
known  to  me  of  old,  aud  I stopped  frequently  to  speak  to 
them  as  they  respectfully  touched  their  hats  to  me. 

The  six  o’clock  bell  clanged  out  as  I entered  a shady 
winding  lane  which  led  me  to  the  park  gates.  Turning  a 
curve  I suddenly  perceived  a man  coming  toward  me  ; my 
heart  gave  a great  thump  and  then  beat  almost  painfully  as 
I recognized  the  tall,  square  form  of  Douglas  Rath  burn ! 

He  looked  up  and  saw  me,  and  a moment  more  he  was 
by  my  side,  my  hand  lying  passive  in  his  strong  clasp,  his 
blue  eyes  looking  pleadingly,  earnestly  down  upon  me. 

Recovering  my  self-possession  somewhat,  I drew  my 
hand  away  and  confusedly  expressed  my  surprise  at  seeing 
him  there. 

“ I am  going  up  to  London  to-night  and  merely  stopped 
here  on  my  way  through.” 

" Have  you  been  at  the  Manor  ? Have  you  seen  Helen  ?” 
I enquired. 

“ Yes,”  he  murmured,  moodily,  and  I saw  the  sudden 
darkening  of  his  eyes  at  the  mention  of  Helen’s  name. 

“ Is  she  not  looking  much  better  in  health  than  she  was  ?” 
I asked,  led  on  by  some  curious  impulse  to  speak  of  her. 

Yes,”  was  again  his  answer,  but  he  turned  his  face  away 
from  me  and  whipped  off  the  head  of  an  unoffending  shrub 
with  his  cane. 

“ You  seem  very  fond  of  your  cousin,”  he  said,  abruptly. 

» 1 am ; I love  her  dearly  ; though  I came  here  pre- 
judiced against  her.  She  is  without  exception  the  most  lov- 
able girl  I have  ever  known.” 

“Good  heavens!  Why  will  you  talk  to  me  of  her?”  he 
exclaimed,  roughly  ; “ I wish  to  God  I had  never  seen  her  I 
Enis,  I love  you  ; my  queen  I” 

He  had  seized  both  my  "hands,  and  held  them  so  firmly 
that  I could  not  withdraw  them. 

'<  Dr.  Rathburn,  you  forget  yourself,”  1 cried,  angrily ; 
“ release  my  hands  instantly ; you  have  no  right  to  speak  of 
love  to  me,  in  doing  so  you  insult  both  me  and  your  be- 
trothed  wife.  Ah  I — ” I cried,  my  indignation  increasing  at 
the  thought  of  my  cousin — “ how  could  you  wrong  poor 
Helen  so  ? She  loves  you  devotedly,  and  though  you  are 
doubtless  marrying  her  for  the  sake  of  her  wealth,  you  might 
at  least  be  true  to  her.” 

As  I spoke,  his  face  became  crimson  and  then  turned 
deadly  pale ; he  made  a step  toward  me. 

“ You  wrong  me,”  he  said,  sternly. 

“Wrong you!  How?  By  your  own  admission  you  do 
not  love  Helen  ; why  then  did  you  ask  her  to  marry  you  ?” 

“ I repeat,  you  wrong  me ; oh,  Enis,  Enis !”  he  cried,  sud- 
denly, “you  at  least  might  know  me  better  than  that;  I de- 
clare to  yon  I do  not  want  her  money  ; I would  to  heaven 
all  this  were  your  father’s  again  and  that  Helen  had  nothing,” 

“ And  yet  you  do  not  love  her.  Dr.  Rathburn  ; how  very 
singular,’.'  I answered,  sarcastically. 

“ Listen,”  he  cried  fiercely,  “and  I will  tell  you ; but  no 
— no  I cannot,”  he  said,  with  a despairing  sob  in  his  strong, 
deep  voice  that  melted  my  heart  as  nothing  else  would  have 
done. 

“ Douglas,  I will  try  to  think  that  you  had  some  more 
worthy  motive  than  the  one  which  I have  imputed  to  you. 
Knowing  that  you  did  not  love  her,  I could  imagine  no  other 
motive  than  a mercenary  one  on  your  part ; I cannot  tell 
what  may  be  your  reason  for  marrying  my  cousin,  nor  do  I 
wish  for  any  explanation,  I will  trust  to  your  word  that  you 
seek  her  with  no  unworthy  motive  ; but  oh,  Douglas,  for  the 
sake  of  our  old  friendship  be  kind,  be  true  to  Helen ; you 
asked  me  iust  now  if  I was  fond  of  her,  and  once  more  I tell 
you  1 love  her  dearly  ; and  so — so  Douglas,  if  you  would  win 
back  my  old  affection  for  you,  it  you  would  have  me  honor 
you  and  be  proud  of  you,  make  my  Cousin  Helen  a happy. 


contented  woman,  be  true  as  steel  to  her,  and — and  love  her 
if  you  can,  Douglas.” 

“ Can  a man  give  his  heart  to  two  women  at  the  same 
time?”  he  cried,  passionately  ; “oh,  Enis  ! do  not  scorn  me, 
do  not  be  angry,  it  is  the  last  time  I shall  speak  of  my  love 

to  you  ; tell  me,  dear  heart,  if  things  had  been  different if  I 

were  free — would  you  have  cared  for  me — loved  me  ?” 

“Yes,”  I answered,  softly. 

“ Heaven  bless  you  for  that  assurance,”  he  took  my  hand 
in  his  again,  and  when  I looked  into  his  face  I saw  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

“ Though  your  love  can  never  be  mine,  Enis,  yet  I will 
try  to  be  worthy  of  your  friendship ; the  respect  and  esteem 
of  a good  woman  are  worth  striving  for.” 

“ Oh,  hush  !”  I cried,  with  a painful  consciousness  of  how 
little  I deserved  his  praise.  “ I am  not  such  a good  woman 
as  you  think  ; you  don’t  know  how  wicked  I am  sometimes, 
Douglas.” 

“ You  are  good  enough  for  me,  dear  one,”  he  said,  gently  ; 
and  then  with  a tew  more  words  on  either  side  we  said  good- 
bye, and  I watched  till  a turn  in  the  lane  hid  him  from  my 
tear-dimmed  eyes.  Slowly  then  I continued  my  way  home, 
battling  with  the  sick  despair  that  swayed  my  soul  like  a 
tempest.  “ Oh  I Douglas,  whether  you  be  true  or  not,  God 
knows  ; but  this  I do  know,  that  I love  you  with  all  my  heart 
and  soul  and  strength.” 

Ah,  me  1 for  the  days  that  are  gone  when  no  shadow  of 
stern  duty  stood  between  us ; when  he  was  free  to  love  me 
and  I to  receive  his  love  ! 

“ Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death. 

And  sweet  as  those  by  hopeless  fancy  feigned 
On  lips  that  are  for  others,  deep  as  love. 

Deep  as  first  love,  and  wild  with  all  regret. 

Oh  ! death  in  life,  the  days  that  are  no  more  !” 

To  he  Continued. 


My  Own  Girl, 

Fifteen  shillings — no  more,  sir — 

The  wages  I weekly  touch. 

For  labor  steady  and  sore,  sir, 

It  isn’t  a deal  too  much  ; 

Your  money  has  wings  in  the  city, 

Aud  vanishes  left  and  right. 

But  I hand  a crown  to  Kitty 
As  sure  as  f-aturday  night. 

Bless  her,  my  own,  my  wee. 

She’s  better  than  gold  to  me ! 

She  lives  in  a reeking  court,  sir. 

With  roguery,  drink  and  woe  ; 

But  Kitty  has  never  a thought,  sir. 

That  isn’t  as  white  as  snow — 

She  hasn’t  a thought  or  feeling 
An  angel  would  |)lush  to  meet : 

I love  to  think  of  her  kneeling 
And  praying  for  me  so  sweet. 

Bless  her,  my  own,  my  wee. 

She’s  better  than  gold  to  me  t 

I must  be  honest  and  simple, 

I must  be  manly  and  true. 

Or  how  could  I pinch  her  dimple. 

Or  gaze  in  her  frank  eyes,  blue  ? 

I feel  not  anger,  but  pity. 

When  workmates  go  to  the  bad ; 

I say,  “ They’ve  never  a Kitty — 

They’d  all  keep  square  if  they  had.” 

Bless  her,  my  own,  my  wee. 

She’s  better  than  gold  to  me ! 

One  day  she  will  stand  at  the  altar. 

Modest,  and  white,  and  still. 

And  forth  from  her  lips  will  falter 
The  beautiful,  low  “ I will.” 

Our  home  shall  be  bright  and  pretty 
As  ever  a poor  man’s  may. 

And  my  soft  little  dove,  my  Kitty, 

Shall  nest  in  my  heart  for  aye. 

Bless  her,  my  own,  my  wee, 

She's  better  than  gold  to  me  I 

— Frederick  Langbridge. 
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How  Shs  Kept  Faith. 


BY  MRS.  CROSS. 


CHAPTER  III. 

TRIALS  AND  BROUBLES. 

“ Faith  alone  can  interpret  life,  and  the  heart  that  aches 
and  hleeds  with  the  stigma  of  pain,  alone  bears  the  likeness 
of  Christ  and  can  comprehend  its  dark  enigma.” 

fMUST  turn  from  these  bright  scenes  to  speak  of  sorrow 
and  care,  for  this  is  the  common  lot.  Mrs.  Barr  was 
taken  seriously  ill.  Medical  aid  was  procured,  but 
seemed  unable  to  understand  her  malady,  and  she  grew 
steadily  worse.  Amanda,  with  confidence  in  her  lover’s 
healing  powers,  sent  off  a messenger  for  him,  only  to  learn 
that  he  had  been  hastily  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  a dying 
brother  in  a distant  city,  leaving  a letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
her  explaining  all.  When  he  reached  his  brother  he  saw  the 
end  must  come  in  a few  days  at  most,  and  a week  after  his 
arrival  he  died,  leaving  to  Dr.  A.  the  task  of  settling  his  affairs 
which  occupied  another  week.  Therefore  he  found  when  he 
reached  Mrs.  Barr  he  could  do  ho  good.  “She  must  go  to  a 
hospital,  where  she  will  have  the  best  advice  and  care”  he 
said  decidedly.  “ Then  I will  go  to  the  city  with  her,  try  for 
a situation  near  her,  where  I can  get  to  see  her  as  often  as 
possible,”  said  Amanda.  This  was  done,  and  Amanda  found 
a place  as  assistant  teacher  in  a private  school  near  her 
mother.  Dr.  Atherton  accompanied  them  to  the  city,  and  on 
the  last  evening  they  spent  together  before  his  return,  broke 
gently  to  Amanda  a new  grief  to  be  borne.  “ My  brother 
William  was  one  of  the  kindest  souls  on  earth,  he  was  too 
generous,  could  not  bear  to  witness  sorrow  that  he  could  by 
any  possibility  relieve.  He  could  never  say  ‘no’  to  any  request 
for  a loan,  if  a friend  was  in  need,  and  so  he  became  the  prey 
of  designing  men.  He  has  left  several  debts  behind  him 
which  amount  to  a considerable  sum.  I am  not  legally 
bound  to  pay  them,  but  in  honor  I feel  it  my  duty,  I could 
not  bear  to  think  that  any  one  had  been  a loser  by  my  brother. 
I have  therefore  taken  it  upon  myself  only  asking  time, 
which  has  been  cheerfully  given,  to  make  all  straight,  yet 
this  makes  it  much  harder  for  us  ; my  darling  what  do  you 
say  ?” 

She  answered  with  sparkling  eyes  and  glowing  cheeks, 
in  her  enthusiasm,  “ you  have  done  nobly,  do  not  fear  that 
I shall  blame  you,  it  was  the  only  honorable  course  open  to 
yon,  and  what  signifies  a few  years  more  or  less  to  us  when 
we  are  supported  by  unchanging  trust,  and  unbounded  con- 
fidence in  each  other.  It  could  not  be  soon  anyway  for  my 
mother  is  my  first  duty.” 

“ Well  as  we  will  trust'  it  with  the  higher  wisdom, 
which  is  too  wise  to  err  and  too  good  to  be  unkind, 
and  this  is  the  last  evening  we  shall  soon  spend  together 
we  will  look  upon  the  bright  side  only,”  said  the  doctor  hope- 
I fully,  “ but  you  have  removed  a weight  from  my  mind.”  After 
a few  weeks  the  physicians  at  the  hospital  decided  nothing 
more  could  be  done,  and  at  Mrs.  Barr’s  desire  they  returned 
home.  “ She  may  live  many  years,  but  will  probably  never 
be  any  better,"  was  the  hopeless  decision.  “ Will  these 
gatherings  and  eruptions  be  continual”  asked  Amanda,  with 
a calmness  that  astonished  herself.  “It  is  most  likely,  my 
poor  child,”  said  the  elderly  doctor,  with  a heart  full  of  pity  for 
them  both,  then  started  up  hastily  to  prevent  her  from  falling, 
as  he  feared  from  her  sudden  deathly  pallor,  that  she  would 
faint.  But  she  did  not ; her  heart  went  up  in  a cry  for  help 
that  is  never  withheld  from  those  who  seek,  and  strength 
was  given  her  to  go  on  with  her  duties.  So  began  home  life 
once  again. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THROUGH  8UFFEEIN0. 

“ Oh  woman,  in  thine  hours  of  ease. 
Uncertain,  coy  and  hard  to  please. 

And  variable  as  the  shade 
By  the  light,  quivering  aspen  made. 
When  pain  and  sickness  wring  the  brow, 
A ministering  angel,  thou.” 


fO  life  went  on  ; one  day  is  like  another,  an  incessant, 
almost  unvarying  course.  Is  there  anything  harder 
for  youth  to  bear  ? And  dimly  at  first,  but  more  and 
more  clearly,  she  felt  that  the  engagement  must  be 
broken.  It  was  wronging  her  lover  to  hold  him  to  it  now. 
His  prospects  must  not  be  sacrificed.  She  felt  that  the  act 
must  be  hers  ; he  was  too  generous  to  ask  a release.  “ He 
would  remain  true  to  me,  I am  sure,”  she  thought,  with  a 
thrill  of  happiness — “would  allow  his  whole  life  to  be 
clouded  for  my  sake,  to  help  me  bear  my  burden  ; and  to 
what  purpose  ? No,  no ! it  must  not  be.”  Still  she  could 
not  bring  herself  at  once  to  take  the  decisive  step  ; his  com- 
panionship was  so  dear,  his  letters  almost  the  only  allevi- 
ation other  lot — so  tender,  so  hopeful,  so  restful,  how  could 
she  give  him  up  ? Sitting  long,  night  after  night,  by  the 
dying  embers,  or  lying  awake  p ondering  until  exhausted 
nature  sank  to  rest,  toiling  at  her  household  tasks,  the 
same  thought  was  ever  with  her — “ It  must  come  to  that.  I 
could  not  leave  my  mother  in  her  extreme  need  of  me.  I 
could  not  ask  him  to  assume  such  a burden,  and  I can  never 
tell  him  my  reasons  ; he  will  deem  me  cold  and  changed — a 
heartless  flirt,  perhaps — and  I must  bear  it.  How  can  I bear 
it  ? ” At  times  her  whole  nature  rose  up  in  passionate  rebel- 
lion, she  would  go  away  to  her  own  room  and  throw  herself 
upon  her  knees  by  the  bedside,  and  burying  her  face  in  her 
hands,  pour  out  her  pent-up  emotions  in  a flood  of  tears. 
Then,  having  thus  relieved  her  overcharged  heart,  she  would 
go  on  for  a time  with  a mercifully-given  calmness  that  was 
almost  peace,  learning  daily  to  cast  her  care  on  the  infinite 
strength  and  love,  though  the  lesson  was  hard  to  learn  and 
must  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  before  it  could  be 
known  perfectly. 

When  this  was  nearly  accomplished,  she  wrote : 

“ Please,  Dr.  Atherton,  let  our  engagement  be  at  an  end. 
Do  not  ask  my  reasons  for  this  request,  please  ; I ask  it  as  a 
last  favor ; and  do  not  judge  me  harshly  ; you  can  never 
know  my  motives.  I believe  you  will  feel  this  blow  and  I 
am  sincerely  sorry  for  you.  I can  not  grant  you  an  interview. 
You  need  net  send  back  my  letters  ; I am  not  afraid  to  trust 
them  in  your  hands.  Farewell,  and  God  bless  you.  Do  not 
come. — Amanda.” 

To  this  the  following  was  his  answer ; 

“ My  first  impulse  upon  reading  your  letter  was  to  come 
to  you  at  once ; nothing  but  your  express  command  could 
have  restrained  me.  You  can  not  know  what  a cruel  blow 
your  words  have  given.  How  can  I let  there  be  an  end  of 
all  between  us  without  even  a word  of  explanation  ? What 
have  I done  ? What  can  this  mean  ? I can  only  think 
one  of  two  things,  if  you  refuse  to  explain : either  you  love 
another,  or  it  is  on  account  of  those  unpaid  debts  I told  you 
of.  I would  have  sworn  either  supposition  was  false  a week 
ago,  but  now  I know  not  what  to  think.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, if  you  give  me  up  I can  not  remain  here.  I wilt  wait 
a week  for  an  answer  from  you,  and  if  I receive  none,  I will 
try  the  far  West.  I dare  not  allow  this  disappointment, 
bitter  and  cruel  as  it  is,  to  wreck  my  life.  I have  a work  to 
do  and  I must  do  it  with  my  might ; there  is  a purpose  in 
each  of  our  lives  and  I must  accomplish  mine  ; I shall  need 
to  work  doubly  hard  now  to  forget  self  in  helping  others  ; 
must  work  to  kill  thought  and  memory.  But  oh, . my  dar- 
ling ! I hope  for  the  best ; my  heart  cries  out  for  you ; surely 
you  will  write  me  if  only  to  say  one  word — “ come.”  If  not,  I 
shall  ever  be  your  friend  and  well-wisher. — James  Atherton.” 
Amanda  had  gone  to  her  own  room  to  read  this  alone, 
and  when  she  bad  read  it  she  felt  as  if  her  heart  were  break- 
ing. Even  the  luxury  of  tears  was  denied  her,  and  she  could 
only  moan  out  her  anguish. 

“ My  heart  cries  out  for  you  ! ” He  had  written,  and  did 
she  not  know  by  hourly  experience  what  that  meant.  She 
pitied  him  even  more  than  herself,  for  she  could  have  the 
comfort  of  knowing  that  he  whom  she  loved  was  worthy, 
while  he  must  believe  her  either  false-hearted  or  mercenary, 
perhaps  deem  her  a heartless  coquette,  and  she  could  not 
remove  the  misapprehension.  There  was  one  anxious 
thought  set  forever  at  rest  by  his  letter.  “ Less  things  have 
spoiled  men’s  lives  before  now,  what  if  he  should  take  to 
drink  to  drown  care,”  had  often  been  in  her  mind,  but  now 
she  doubted  him  no  more.  He  was  no  share  of  circumstance, 
he  was  master  of  himself  and  his  fate.  When  she  had  grown 
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calm  enough  to  return  to  her  mother,  she  was  met  by  queru- 
lous complaining,  “ where  have  you  been  so  long,  I have 
called  and  called  you,  what  were  you  about?”  Writing 
love-letters  perhaps,  I suppose  you  will  be  leaving  me 
altogether  next,  that’s  as  much  as  we  can  expect  of  our  chil- 
dren now-a-days,  after  all  our  trouble  raising  them.”  This 
abrupt  address  shook  for  one  instant  Amanda’s  determination. 
If  her  mother  had  such  an  opinion  of  her,  why  not  let  it  be 
as  she  had  said  ; let  her  brothers  look  to  it,  let  her  have  a 
hired  nurse,  why  should  her  happiness  be  wrecked,  when 
one  little,  written  word  would  change  her  whole  life.  But 
it  was  only  for  an  instant.  “Am  I doing  this  that  I may 
receive  praise  of  men,  or  for  approbation,”  she  asked  herself 
sternly,  “ or  is  it  from  love  and  duty?”  So  the  letter  remained 
unanswered,  but  all  that  week  with  a heavy  heart,  she  thought 
constantly  of  his  sickening  suspense  as  he  waited  in  vain  for 

what  never  would  come.  

CHAPTER  VI. 

DAT  AFTKR  DAI. 

“ Daily  striving  though  unloved  and  lonely 
Every  day  a rich  reward  will  give 

Thou  shalt  learn  by  hearty  striving  only 
^ _ And  truly  loving,  thou  canst  truly  live.” 

■ifT  will  be  seen  by  the  events  just  recorded  that  poor  Mrs. 

I'  lji  Barr  was  in  a sad  state  of  mind  as  well  as  body.  Always 
accustomed  to  an  active  life,  it  came  very  hard  to  be  so 
helpless,  not  to  speak  of  the  pain  and  languor  which 
well-nigh  wore  out  her  strength.  Not  for  long  years  did  she 
find  peace,  guided  thereto  by  her  loving  child.  Till  she 
found  at  last  that  the  only  way  to  be  at  rest  was  to  be  able 
to  say  “ Thy  will  not  mine,”  it  was  no  pleasant  task  to  be 
her  constant  companion.  How  Amanda  kept  so  cheerful  was 
a wonder  to  many.  She  had  felt  a need  of  constant  employ- 
ment to  keep  down  sad  thought,  and  for  that  reason  and  to 
have  fresh  young  natures  about  her  which  she  might  mould 
by  kindness  and  hearts  which  she  might  win  by  love  to  give 
love  in  return,  as  well  as  to  increase  their  small  income,  she 
opened  a school  in  a spare  room  of  the  cottage.  She  found 
it  did  not  materially  interfere  with  her  care  of  her  mother 
and  her  mother  even  liked  at  times  to  have  some  of  the 
pupils  with  her  for  a short  time  after  school  hours,  and  was 
amused  by  their  lively,  childish  prattle,  or  beguiled  into  pleas- 
ant memories  of  her  own  chidhood.  She  was  glad  when  she 
heard  that  Dr.  Atherton  had  gone ; and  subsequently  from  a 
cousin  a resident  of  Chicago,  that  he  was  settled  there  and 
doing  well.  He  will  sufler  less  amid  new  scenes,  she  thought. 
Time,  the  great  healer,  brought  to  her  as  to  us  all  a gradual 
softening  of  her  sorrow,  so  that  her  feeling  for  her  lost 
lover,  was  like  that  we  feel  toward  a dearly  loved  one  whom 
(tod  has  taken.  Some  twelve  years  later  she  heard 
from  her  cousin  in  Chicago  of  Dr.  Atherton’s  marriage, 
and  she  felt  “ such  love  as  I cherish  towards  him  is  no 
wrong  to  his  wife,  I need  not  change  even  though  he  is  mar- 
ried.” So  she  found  as  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  has  beautifully 
expressed  it  “ that  the  sweetest  raalm  of  love  is  untainted  by 
any  breath  of  passion.”  “ Do  you  remember  Dr.  Atherton  ? ” 
her  cousin  wrote,  “ He  is  now  at  the  top  of  his  profession, 
was  married  about  a year  ago.  It  was  quite  a romantic  story. 
He  was  attending  a poor  sewing-woman,  dying  of  consump- 
tion ; she  had  seen  better  days,  and  dreaded  leaving  her 
children,  a son  of  five  and  daughter  of  twenty,  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  strangers.  Dr.  Atherton  proposed  to  marry  the 
daughter  and  a^iopt  the  son  which  proposal  was  gratefully 
accepted  and  after  seeing  it  carried  out,  the  mother  died  happy. 

1 do  not  think  there  was  love  on  either  side,  but  pity  and 
tenderness  on  ope  side,  gratitude  on  the  other  and  respect 
on  both  are  no  bad  foundations  for  wedded  happiness.  The 
doctor  is  a zealous  worker  and  devoted  to  his  profession.” 


CHAPTKR  VII. 

MOSTLY  OBANQBB. 

“ Let  US  go  forth  and  resolutely  dare, 

With  sweat  of  brow  to  toil  lifes’  little  day. 
And  if  a tear  fall  on  the  task  of  care 
In  memory  of  those  spring  hours  passed  away 
Brush  it  not  by — 

Our  hearts  to  God,  to  brother-men, 

To  labor,  blessing,  prayer,  and  then 
To  these  a sigh.” 


vO  IGHT  years  more  of  this  quiet  uneventful  life,  and 
the  weary  sufferer  (after  twenty  years  of  illness  of 
which  not  more  than  two  years  had  been  blessed 
with  anything  like  ease  of  body  or  power  to  move 
about  the  room),  was  taken  to  her  rest.  Her  last  years  had 
been  made  beautiful  by  patient,  cheerful  submission  and  for- 
getfulness of  self.  Amanda  missed  her  mother  sorely  after 
all  those  years  of  constant,  close  companionship  though  she 
rejoiced  that  the  tried  spirit  was  free  from  pain,  she  felt  alone 
in  the  world  and  without  any  especial  interest.  But  work 
is  the  best  medicine  for  grief,  loneliness  or  depression  and 
she  soon  found  there  is  no  lack  of  work  for  willing  hands. 
She  went  to  nurse  her  brother’s  wife  through  an  illness  that 
ended  fatally  and  remained  to  keep  his  house  and  care  for 
his  children,  till  three  years  later  he  married  again.  Just 
before  this  event,  she  received  a letter  and  parcel  from  her 
Chicago  correspondent,  informing  her  of  Dr.  Atherton’s 
death  after  only  a week’s  illness,  imflammation  of  the  lungs. 
In  looking  over  the  contents  of  a desk  in  which  he  had  kept 
his  most  valuable  papers,  his  wife  had  found  a parcel  of  let- 
ters carefully  tied  up,  and  seeing  by  the  head-line  from  whence 
they  had  come,  brought  them  unread  to  this  cousin  who  was 
a native  of  that  place  as  she  knew,  to  ask  if  the  writer  was 
yet  living  and  finding  she  was,  directed  them  to  be  returned. 
Enclosed  in  them  Amanda  found  a picture  of  herself  taken 
for  him  in  the  long-gone-by  days  which  she  compared,  with 
a mournful  pleasure,  with  the  reflection  in  her  mirror  ; and 
a photograph  of  Dr.  Atherton  taken  shortly  before  his  death, 
sent  by  her  cousin,  which  she  compared  with  the  one  she 
had  of  him  as  she  had  known  him,  seeking  to  find  how  well 
the  promise  of  his  youth  had  been  fulfilled  in  his  riper  years. 
Many  things  in  the  letters  brought  back  vividly  forgotten 
scenes  asd  incidents,  but 

“ Alas  ! our  memories  may  retrace 
Each  circumstance  of  time  and  place, 

Season  and  scene  come  back  again 
And  outward  things  unchanged  remain. 

The  rest  we  cannot  reinstate 
Ourselves  we  cannot  recreate, 

Nor  set  our  souls  to  the  same  key 
Of  the  remembered  harmony.” 

About  this  time,  our  heroine  had  an  offer  of  marriage.  She 
had  had  several  while  her  mother  lived  from  some  who 
believed  that  so  good  a daughter  would  make  a good  wife. 
But  she  would  not  leave  her  mother,  nor  had  she  loved  again 
and  would  not  marry  for  a home  for  herself  and  mother. 
But  now  the  case  was  different.  A playmate  of  her  child- 
hood had  lost  his  wife  a year  previous  and  was  left  with  six 
children  the  eldest  some  twelve  years  of  age.  He  did  not 
ask  for  love,  only  for  respect  and  esteem,  pleaded  his  chil- 
dren’s need,  and  for  their  sakes  and  with  a full  understanding 
between  them  she  accepted  him.  Now  reader  if  you  choose 
to  criticise  I have  nothing  to  say.  I do  not  believe  in  any 
motive  except  love,  influencing  to  marriage.  Let  him 
who  is  without  fault  cast  the  first  stone  ; she  loved  children 
and  wanted  some  new,  absorbing  interests  to  make  life  worth 
living,  so  at  the  age  of  forty-three  she  became  Mrs.  George 
Clark. 

Her  marriage  was  not  an  unhappy  one,  and  she  speedily 
won  the  love  of  the  children,  though  some  kind  neighbors,  as 
is  usual  in  such  cases,  had  poisoned  the  mind  of  the  elder  boy 
against  her.  Yet  she  conquered  at  last  and  was  content 
with  her  work  and  the  many  opportunities  she  found  for 
doing  good  among  the  poor  families  about  her.  So  passed 
twelve  years  away. 

« « • * « • 4 

The  two  eldest  boys  have  left  home  to  do  for  themselves, 
one  girl  is  married  and  the  next  away  teaching,  only  Baby 
Mamie  now  a girl  of  fourteen  with  winning,  playful  ways, 
which  endear  her  to  all,  and  George  aged  sixteen,  his  father’s 
help  and  hope  for  the  future,  remain  at  home.  One  evening 
when  she  and  Mamie  were  alone  she  told  her,  at  her  earnest 
request,  this  story  of  her  life,  and  Mamie  after  protesting 
with  sobs  and  tears  that,  her  dear,  good  mother  had  deserved 
to  have  so  much  happiness  and  her  life  had  been  all  sorrow, 
suddenly  declared  it  was  worthy  to  be  put  in  a book  and 
when  she  got  old  enough  it  should  be,  and  now  she  has  kept 
her  promise.  Sad  as  you  may  deem  my  story  can  you  think 
of  none  more  sad  ? th*  end. 
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SPARKS  OF  MIRTH. 

— ■ 

Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a 
A merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a miie-a. 

The  biggest  thing  on  ice — The  profit. 

A noisy  piece  of  crockery — The  cup  that  cheers. 

By  the  road  of  By-and-bye  one  arrives  at  the  town  of  Never. 

An  unkissed  kiss  is  the  kind  you  send  through  a telephone. 

An  exchange  calls  a tack  on  a chair-seat  a “ harbinger  of 
spring.” 

The  green  grocer  is  one  who  trusts  the  new  family  in 
the  next  block. 

Summerbreeze  says  marriage  is  a means  of  grace,  because 
it  led  him  to  repentance. 

A.  piece  of  steel  is  a good  deal  like  a man  ; when  you  get 
it  red  hot  it  loses  its  temper. 

A Colorado  reporter  solemnly  asked  a confiden  ce  man 
Did  you  ever  rob  the  penniless  ?” 

It  is  said,  “ Time  alone  can  heal  the  desolate  heart.’ 
This  may  be  because  time  is  money. 

Key  says  his  wife  would  make  an  excellent  reporter.  She 
is  so  fond  of  taking  notes,  you  know. 

Young  folks  tell  what  they  do,  old  ones  what  they  have 
done,  and  fools  what  they  intend  to  do. 

There  is  a man  in  California  who  always  has  three  feet 
in  his  boots.  Each  boot  is  eighteen  inches  long. 

The  wrong  men  always  get  rich.  It  is  the  fellow  without 
money  who  tells  you  how  much  good  can  be  done  with  it. 

Pertinently  does  “ A Bard  of  the  Rockies”  say  : 

It  is  not  wealth,  nor  birth,  nor  state. 

But  git  up  and  git,  that  makes  men  great.” 

“ How  shall  I have  my  bonnet  trimmed,”  asked  Maria, 
“ so  that  it  will  agree  with  my  complexion  ?”  “ If  you  want 

it  to  match  your  face,  have  it  plain,”  replied  Hattie. 

» What  station  is  this?”  asked  a lady  passenger  of  an  Eng- 
lish tourist  near  by.  Looking  out  of  the  window  and  read- 
ing a sign  on  the  fence  he  replied  : “ ‘ Rough  on  Rats,’  I 
guess,  mum.”  — YAe  Eye. 

A New  York  belle  met  with  a sad  loss  while  returning 
from  a summer  resort  the  other  day.  By  some  means  her 
diaiy,  containg  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen  she  Lad  be- 
come engaged  to,  dropped  O'at  of  the  car  window,  and  now 
she  can’t  tell  which  of  her  male  friends  have  a right  to  kiss 
her. 

A Pennsylvania  editor  bad  just  finished  an  able  and 
lengthy  editorial  on  the  “ Physical  Degeneracy  of  Wornen,” 
when  a robust  female  entered  the  office  with  a cart  whip  in 
one  hand  and  a copy  of  his  paper  in  the  other.  As  the  editor 
threw  open  a window  and  was  about  to  spring  out,  the  wo- 
man modestly  said  she  had  “ brought  the  lost  whip  adver- 
tised in  yesterday’s  paper,  and  wanted  the  fifty  cents  reward 
offered.” 

The  following  touching  illustration  of  the  beauty  of  a 
sympathetic  spirit  is  chronicled  by  the  Nashua  (N.  H.)  Tele- 
graph : “ On  a recent  Sunday  evening  a stranger,  tired  and 
dusty,  leaned  against  a lamp-post  at  Rochester,  while  he  en- 
quired the  distance  to  Farmington.  ‘ Eight  miles,’  said  a 
boy.  ‘ Are  you  sure  it  is  as  far  as  that?’  The  boy,  with  his 
big  heart  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  re- 
plied, ‘ Well,  seeing  you  are  prettj'  tired  I will  call  it  seven 
miles.’  ” 

“ Feels  like  fall  ?”  he  said  to  a citizen  sitting  across  the 
car.  “ Yes.”  “ November  will  soon  be  over  ?”  “ I don't  see 
how  it  can  help  it.”  “ And  then  it  won’t  be  long  to  winter  ?” 
‘•Bo.”  “ And  the  holidays  will  come  before  we  know  it.” 
“ Just  so.”  And  after  holidays  we  can  l<wk  for  spring  ?”  “ I 

think  we  can.”  “And  spring  will  slic  into  summer  almost 
before  we  can  turn  around  ?”  “ That’s  so.”  “ And  as  a man 

don’t  need  an  overcoat  in  the  summer,  I have  decided  not  to 
invest ; thanks  for  your  encouragement.  Some  men  would 
have  predicted  three  months’  winter  just  to  scare  me  into 
looking  for  a warm  stairway  to  sleep  under.” 


LITERARY  LINKLETS.  ‘ 

“ Honor  to  the  men  who  bring  honor  to  us— glory  to  the  country,  dignity 
to  character,  wings  to  thought,  knowledge  of  things,  precision  to  principles, 
sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  fireside— Authors.” 

Miss  Louisa  M.  Alcott  is  ill. 

Father  Ryan  is  lecturing  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Evelyn  P.  Shirley,  author  of  “ The  Noble  and  Uentle 
Men  of  England,”  is  dead. 

James  Murray,  a Scotch  poet,  whose  “ Maid  of  Galloway” 
attracted  considerable  attention  a generation  ago,  is  dead  in 
his  eightieth  year. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lately  visited  the  White  Moun- 
tains for  the  first  time.  Apart  from  the  inflictions  of  the 
asthma,  he  is  in  the  best  of  health. 

Frazer's  Magazine,  once  honored  by  contributions  from 
Carlyle,  Lockhart,  Thackeray,  “ Father  Prout,”  and  Theodore 
Hook,  is  no  more.  It  always  showed  high  literary  merit. 

Longfellow’s  last  work,  a tragedy  called  “ Michael 
Angelo,”  is  in  the  press  of  Houghton,  Miflin  k Co.  The  same 
house  announces  a third  series  of  “ Spare  House,”  by  the  late 
Dr.  John  Brown. 

Among  the  contributors  to  Mr.  Waddinglon’s  forthcom- 
ing monograph  on  Clough  are  Mathew  Arnold,  Thomas 
Hughes,  C.  H.  Hutton,  J.  H.  Symonds,  F.  T.  Palgrave,  and 
Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Butcher,  of  University  College,  Oxford,  well 
known  as  a translator  of  the  “ Odessy,”  has  been  called  to 
the  chair  of  Greek  at  Edinburgh  University,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  John  Stuart  Blackie. 

The  announcement  that  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  will  be 
a frequent  contributor  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  during  the  com- 
ing year  will  be  heard  with  pleasure.  He  has  resigned  his 
Professorship  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School. 

Dr.  D.  G.  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia,  projects  a “ Library  of 
Aboriginal  American  Literature,”  consisting  of  works  of  his- 
torical, ethnographical,  or  linguistic  interest  by  American 
aboriginies.  The  first  volume,  “ The  Chronicles  of  the 
Mayas,”  will  be  published  during  the  present  year. 

The ’New  York  J/at7  oncf  thus  describes  Herbert 

Spencer  ; “ A tall,  slight  figure,  somewhat  stooped  and  sug- 
gesting the  delicate  health  of  the  student ; a calm,  pale  face, 
the  features  rather  large ; a very  high  forehead,  partially  bald; 
thin,  dark  brown  hair  streaked  with  gray  ; the  fluent  speech 
of  the  American,  instead  of  the  hesitation  of  the  Briton  and 
the  recluse — a survival,  in  all  probability,  of  his  earlier  life 
as  an  engineer ; a positive  manner  not  unbefitting  the  man 
who  has  thought  deeply  over  things  and  feels  sure  of  his 
[ hilosophy — that  is  the  famous  student  of  sociology.” 

In  an  article  on  the  poetry  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  in 
the  British  Quarterly  Review,  says  the  writer  concerning  a 
movement  in  literature  which  consists  in  taking  up  one  side 
of  the  Greek  character,  the  worship  of  the  beautiful,  and 
making  this  the  highest  and  the  sole  occupation  of  life  ; 
“ The  spirit  of  the  modern  school  of  Greek  worshippers 
is,  however,  the  spirit  of  the  latter  days  of  the  empire.  What 
is  best  in  Greek  life  and  art  is  set  aside  in  favor  of  those  per- 
versions and  degradations  which  ever  accompany  the  fall  of 
a great  system.  So  we  have  in  the  modern  school  a substitu- 
tion of  the  love  of  the  body  for  the  worship  of  beauty,  and 
the  cult  of  a material  thing  instead  of  the  adoration  of  an 
idea.  In  art,  in  poetry,  in  criticism,  the  same  tendency  it 
seen.  The  ideal  of  feminine  beauty  with  the  painters  of  thit 
school  is  that  of  a woman  exhausted  by  sensuality  ; the  ideal 
of  poetic  power  is  that  of  a man  given  over  to  his  passions, 
and  to  the  detailed  description  of  them  ; whilst  the  critic 
has  no  epithets  or  metaphors  but  those  derived  from  sensual 
enjoyment,  and  praises  or  blames  according  as  the  object  of 
his  criticism  is  or  is  not  “ passionate.”  This  may  seem  a 
sweeping  generalization,  but  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  tendency  to  extol  whatever  is  natural,  which  in  this  case 
means  animal,  in  art  and  literature,  may  be  detected  in  all 
the  works  ot  the  school  to  which  we  refer,  and  forms  a most 
significant  fact  in  the  literature  of  the  day.  The  devotees  of 
Hellenic  culture  seem  to  forget  that  life  is  not  made  up  of 
the  beautiful,  and  that  the  worship  of  beauty  alone  will  not 
meet  all  the  needs  of  the  human  heart.” 
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“ But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  Ink 
Balling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think." 


Oft  in  the  lowly  walks  of  life 
The  tenderest  tears  are  shed, 

And  oft  the  sweetest  flowers  are  found 
Upon  some  lowly  bed. 

— Dr.  D.  Ambrose  Davis. 

A delicate  thought  is  the  flower  of  the  mind. — RolUn. 

The  more  knowledge  we  impart,  the  more  we  are  capaci- 
tated to  receive. 

Never  demand  an  apology  unless  you  are  sure  the  supply 
is  equal  to  the  demand. 

It  is  but  one  step  from  companionship  to  slavery,  when 
one  associates  with  vice. 

There  is  no  greater  delight  than  to  be  conscious  of  sin- 
cerity in  self-examination. — Mencius. 

Knowledge  is  not  what  we  read  but  what  we  hold , but  we 
are  judged  by  the  use  we  make  of  it. 

God’s  goodness  overshadows  all  the  sorrows  and  afflictions 
that  beset  us  on  our  pilgrimage  through  time. 

Every  one's  life  lies  within  the  present ; for  the  past  is 
-spent  and  done  with,  and  the  future  is  uncertain. 

In  order  to  read  with  profit,  the  attention  must  be  rendered 
so  firm  that  it  sees  ideas  just  as  the  eye  sees  bodies. 

If  we  could  get  together  all  the  tombstones  we  have  set 
up  over  broken  resolutions  we  should  have  material  enough 
■to  erect  a marble  palace. 

Power  and  liberty  are  like  heat  and  moisture,  where  they 
are  well  mired,  everything  prospers  ; where  they  are  single, 
they  are  destructive. — Saville. 

In  the  training  of  children,  a mother’s  every  movement 
word,  look  or  tone,  is  a vital  lesson  given.  A child  may  be 
schooled  in  a room  with  benches  and  rod,  but  his  training 
goes  on  at  home. 

Both  wit  and  understanding  are  trifles  without  integrity. 
Ifhe  english  peasant  without  faults  is  greater  than  the  philoso- 
pher with  many.  What  is  genius  or  courage  without  a heart  1 
— Goldsmith. 

Men  have  commonly  more  pleasure  in  the  criticism  which 
hurts  than  in  that  which  is  innocuous  j and  are  more  tolerant 
of  the  severity  which  breaks  hearts  and  ruins  fortunes  than 
of  that  which  falls  impotently  on  the  grave. — Ruskin. 

Learn  to  say  « no."  If  a man  makes  a request  of  you  which 
yon  cannot  grant,  tell  him  so  at  once.  Don’t  deceive  him. 
It  may  make  him  feel  unpleasant  toward  you  for  the  moment 
•only.  If  you  deceive  him,  he  will  hate  )'OU  all  his  life,  if  he 
does  not  despise  you. 

Where  a true  wife  comes,  home  is  always  around  her. 
The  stars  may  be  over  her  head  ; the  glow-worms  in  the  night- 
■cold  grass  may  be  the  fire  at  her  toot ; but  home  is  where  she 
Is ; and  for  a noble  woman  it  stretches  far  around  her,  better 
than  houses  ceiled  with  cedar  or  painted  with  vermillion, 
-afaedding  its  fluiet  light  far  for  those  who  else  are  homeless. 
— J.  Rutkin. 

Liberal  minds  are  open  to  conviction.  Liberal  doctrines 
-are  capable  of  improvement.  There  are  proselytes  from  athe- 
ism, but  none  from  superstition.  I have  known  folks  who 
have  never  committed  a blunder  whose  hearts  are  as  dry  as 
dnst ; and  others,  who  have  constantly  transgressed,  whose 
■ymyathies  were  as  warm  and  as  quick  as  those  of  an  angel. 
— Celia  Burleigh. 

Against  slander  there  is  no  defence.  Hell  cannot  boast 
SO  foul  a fiend,  nor  man  deplore  so  foul  a foe.  It  stabs  with 
a word,  with  a nod,  with  a shrug,  with  a look,  with  a smile. 

It  is  the  pestilence  walking  in  darkness,  spreading  contagion 
Mr  and  wide,  which  the  most  wary  traveler  cannot  avoid. 

It  is  the  heart-searching  dagger  of  the  assassin.  It  is  the 
poisoned  arrow  whose  wound  is  incurable.  It  is  as  mortal 
os  the  sting  of  the  deadly  arrow ; murder  is  its  employment, 
-Innocence  its  prey,  and  ruin  its  sport. 


CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC, 


Fanatics. 

The  visitor  to  Jerusalem  may  see  the  young  Rabbi,  who 
believes  himself  to  be  the  true  Jewish  Messiah,  walking  un- 
hurt in  the  streets,  although  he  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
gathering  disciples  of  his  own.  Some  years  since  he  might 
watch  the  poor  sailor  (once  lightning-struck)  who,  dressed 
in  white,  and  staggering  beneath  a wooden  cross,  some  fif- 
teen  feet  high,  announced  himself  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and 
inscribed  men’s  names  in  his  book  of  life  ; but  that  troubled 
brain  now  lies  at  peice  in  the  English  graveyard,  while  at 
the  grave-head  the  cross  he  carried  has  been  fixed  with  touch- 
ing propriety,  and  is  surrounded  with  that  crown  of  thorns 
which  he  at  one  time  actually  wore.  An  American  prophet 
driving  a wagon,  and  married  to  an  Arab  wife  to  the  disgust 
of  his  lawful  spouse,  who  has  appeared  unexpectedly  to  claim 
him,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Englishman,  and  is  equally 
tolerated  by  the  Moslem  population  Within  the  city  itself, 
close  to  the  Moslem  quarter,  fifteen  American  devotees  await 
the  appearance  of  the  Messiah  on  Olivet,  and  pass  their  time 
in  prayer  and  song.  Yet  these  people  are  suffered  to  live 
unmolested,  and  can  walk  the  streets  without  fear  of  being 
stoned. 


Paved  with  Extinct  Stars. 

Our  earth  is  but  one  of  at  least  75,000,000  worlds ; and  we 
cannot  doubt  there  are  countless  others,  invisible  to  us  from 
distance,  small  size,  or  feeble  light ; indeed,  we  know  there 
are  many  dark  bodies  which  now  emit  no.  light.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  Procyon,  the  existence  o^n  invisible  body  is  proved 
by  the  movement  of  the  visiblefear.  Again,  we  may  refer 
to  the  phenomena  presented  ify  Algol,  a bright  star  in 
Medusa’s  head.  This  star  shines  without  change  for  two 
days  and  thirteen  hours  ; then,  in  three  and  one-half  hours, 
dwindles  from  a star  of  the  second  to  one  of  the  fourth  mag- 
nitude ; and  then,  in  another  three  and  one-half  hours,  re- 
sumes its  original  brilliancy.  These  changes  indicate  an 
opaque  body,  which  intercepts  at  regular  intervals  part  of 
the  light  of  Algol.  Thus  the  heavens  are  studded  with  ex- 
tinct stars — once  probably  as  brilliant  as  our  own  sun,  but 
now  dead  cold,  as  Humboldt  tells  that  our  sun  itself  will  be, 
some  17,000,000  years  hence. 


For  Bruises  etc. 

The  Shaker  Manifesto  gives  the  following  as  a superior  rem- 
edy for  fresh  wounds  sprains  and  bruises ; — Procure  a mild 
coal  fire.  Sprinkle  it  with  drops  of  any  kind  of  animal  oil, 
or  grease,  or  tallow.  Hold  the  effected  part  over  the  smoke 
say  thirty  minutes,  as  hot  as  can  be  borne. 

A good  way  is  to  use  a large  tin  tunnel  inverted,  as  it 
gathers  the  smoke  into  a small  compass.  Hold  the  wound 
directly  over  the  tunnel. 

Whoever  will  apply  this  to  wounds,  sprains,  or  bruises 
two,  three,  or  more  time^  say  once  in  twelve  hours  will  find 
it  invaluable  to  allay  pain,  to  prevent  soreness  and  taking 
cold,  and  the  recovery  will  be  rapid. 

This  remedy  has  been  practiced  in  the  United  Society  of 
Shakers  for  more  than  thirty  years,  with  most  astonishing 
success. 


Dr.  Denker,  of  St.  Petersburg,  treats  diphtheria  by  first 
giving  the  patient  a laxative,  and  when  its  operation  has 
ceased  he  gives  cold  drinks  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  then  gargle  of  lime  water  and  hot  milk  in  equal 
parts  every  two  hours.  His  method  has  been  very  successful. 

From  Sydney  is  reported  the  discovery  of  a new  building 
material  at  Suva,  on  one  of  the  Fiji  Islands.  It  is  known  as 
fossil  coral,  and  when  cut  from  a mass  is  soft,  but  on  expos- 
ure to  the  air  it  looks  and  is  very  much  like  brick.  During 
the  short  time  it  has  been  known  it  has  satisfactorily  stood 
the  tests  that  have  been  applied  to  it.  Orders  have  already 
been  received  for  quantities  of  it  to  be  used  in  building. 

In  Sweden  they  are  now  manufacturing  thread  for  crochet 
and  sewing  purposes  from  pine  timber.  The  process  is  sec- 
ret and  very  profitable,  and  the  thread  is  already  in  good  de- 
mand for  export 
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CIRCLE  CHAT. 

Concerning  Parents’  Responsibility,  Mrs.  Emma  C.  Bas- 
com,  wife  of  the  President  of  Madison  University,  in  an  essay 
read  at  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Women,  at 
Portland,  Me.,  last  month,  said  : “ In  our  public  schools  one- 
half  of  the  time  now  given  to  formal  knowledge,  might  be 
replaced  by  instruction  concerning  laws  of  heredity  ; and 
later  by  a presentation  of  the  responsibilities  involved  in 
parentage.”  This  suggestion  will  be  read  and  approved  by 
thoughtful  persons  ; but  the  majority  of  people  are  quite  will- 
ing to  see  their  children’s  minds  weakened  with  a load  of 
almost  useless  knowledge,  and  this  subject,  so  vitally  im- 
portant, entirely  overlooked. 

The  Traits  of  Character  exhibited  by  the  features  and 
facial  expression  are  more  striking  if  we  analyze  each  feature 
and  its  significance  instead  of,  as  we  naturally  do,  taking  in 
the  expression  of  all  the  features  at  a glance.  A high  fore- 
head, as  shown  by  Lavater  and  others,  does  not  necessarily 
accompany  a superior  intellect,  nor  a low  one  inferiority. 
While  phrenology  places  “ firmness  ” in  the  posterior  part 
of  the  upper  head,  and  “ amativeness  ” above  the  nape,  the 
best  portraits  disclose  the  latter  by  the  expression  of  the  eye- 
lids, especially  the  under  ones,  and  of  the  former,  Winckel- 
mann  says,  that  in  drawing  a profile  timidity  or  its  opposite 
can  be  expressed  by  the  shape  of  the  lower  jaw.  Let  the 
chin  be  receeding,  and  your  profile  can  be  made  to  express 
pusilanimity  and  feebleness  of  character,  even  to  the  degree 
of  imbecility,  while  without  changing  any  upper  line  of 
the  profile,  with  a prominent  chin,  it  will  exhibit  fimness. 
Exaggerate  the  prominence,  and  it  will  express  obstinacy. 

Getting  acquainted  with  a periodical  is  not  unlike  culti- 
vating a friend’s  acquaintance,  and,  while  many  on  first 
glancing  over  a magazine  throw  it  down,  not  caring  for  it,  on 
perusing  more  carefully  its  pages,  or  better,  on  subscribing 
for  it  and  learning  its  attractive  features  and  distinct  indi- 
viduality, become  so  friendly  with  it  that  nothing  could 
induce  them  to  part  with  its  visits.  Such  is  what  we  glean 
from  the  many  kind  letters  from  subscribers  of  the  Family 
ClBCLS. 


RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


W.  W. — Vennor’s  predictions  for  the  close  of  this  year 
speak  of  cold,  stormy  weather,  with  lots  of  snow. 

Worker. — 1.  See  article  at  the  beginning  of  this  page.  2 - 
Subscriptions  to  the  Family  Circle  can  commence  with  any 
month. 

Enquirer. — For  soreness  of  the  nose  accompanying  cold  in 
the  head  you  will  find  using  camphor  on  the  handkerohief  an 
excellent  thing.  As  well,  to  cure  the  cold  itself,  snuff  pow- 
dered borax  up  the  nostrils  occasionally. 

Nemo. — In  circumstances  where  a gentleman  is  not  well 
acquainted  with  a lady  he  should  not,  when  meeting  her, 
recognize  her  first.  It  is  a lady’s  privilege  to  recognize 
those  whom  she  may  wish  to,  but  no  gentleman,  when  a lady 
bows  to  him,  will  fail  to  return  the  salutation  by  raising  his 
hat. 

D.  K. — When  a person  intimates  his  or  her  intention  of 
canvassing  for  subscribers  to  the  Family  Circle  in  any  local- 
ity not  already  taken  we  will  allow  them  the  privilege  of 
collecting  the  renewals  each  year  from  their  locality  and  of 
retaining  the  regular  large  cash  commission  which  we  make 
known  to  all  who  apply  by  sending  postal  card. 

Mrs.  B.  and  R.  M. — The  best  means  of  living  happy  with 
a husband  is  to  retain  his  love.  To  do  this  you  should  not 
hesitate  to  go  to  all  the  trouble  you  would  to  win  his  love  in 
the  first  place.  Be  as  attractive  and  neat  as  you  can  and 
show  him  that  you  endeavor  to  please  him.  If  he  does  n’t 
express  his  appreciation  he  will  feel  your  kindness  anyway, 
and  return  it  with  love,  which  if  not  expressed  in  words  will 
be  in  all  his  actions.  Act  always  in  a straightforward  and 
ladylike  manner  ; cultivate  a deep  interest  in  religious  and 
spiritual  things  and  live  consistently  no  matter  what  his 
moral  standard  may  be.  Overlook  or  use  yourself  to  his 
faults  ; crush  from  your  thoughts  anger  on  account  of  them. 
Scolding  or  any  other  exhibition  of  anger  will  only  call  forth 
anger  in  return.  If  you  wish  your  own  way  in  anything  you 
will  find  other  than  a commanding  tone  will  be  the  only 
way  of  having  your  wishes  peacably  complied  with.  Each 
should  in  evey  case  study  the  character  of  the  other  and 
adapt  themselves  to  it. 

J.  R. — A splendid  work  on  the  rhetorical  forms  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  MacBeth’s  “ Might  and  Mirth  of  Literature.” 
The  arrangement  of  examples  and  its  unique  style  render  it 
a most  entertaining  book.  For  a work  on  English  composi- 
tion Bain’s  “ English  Composition  and  Rhetoric  ” is  perhaps 
the  best.  An  excellent  little  work  entitled  “ How  to  Write  ” 
is  published  by  Fowler  a Wells.  Almost  any  book-seller 
will  get  you  any  of  these. 

George  K. — You  do  both  yourself  and  the  young  lady  an 
injustice  to  quarrel  on  such  a slight  pretext.  Besides  you 
have  no  grounds  for  jealousy.  Cultivate  more  confidence  in 
her.  If  you  are  satisfied  that  you  possess  her  affections  you 
need  not  fear  the  slightest  cause  for  jealousy,  and  if  you  wish 
to  keep  her  love  do  not  express  to  her  any  hatred  towards 
the  gentleman  you  refer  to  as  “ Charlie.” 

W.  S.  T. — The  falling  of  the  bardipeter  shows  that  the  air 
is  lighter  as  it  takes  a shorter  column  of  mercury  in  the  tube 
to  balance  the  column  of  air  outside.  The  connection 
between  atmospheric  pressure  and  changes  of  weather  is  not 
yet  understood.  Dalton’s  celebrated  experiment  proved  that 
moist  air  is  lighter  than  dry  air,  and  hence  the  fall  of  the 
barometric  column  is  occasioned  by  tho  increase  of  moisture- 
The  clouds  cannot  increase  the  atmospheric  pressure,  since 
being  lighter  than  the  lower  strata  of  air  they  rise  to  a strat- 
um of  equal  gravity  and  hence  displace  only  their  own  weight. 

J.  D.  S. — It  would  be  difficult  to  give  accurate  figures  yet. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  R.  C.  Cathedral,  of  London, 
Ont.,  is  something  over  $140,000,  and  that  of  the  masonary 
alone,  over  $80,000. 

T.  D.  L. — When  a gentleman  is  accompanying  a lady  on 
the  street  and  he  wishes  to  offer  her  his  arm  he  should  do  so, 
and  not  link  into  hers,  for  though  custom  to  some  extent 
sanctions  this  it  is  neither  natural  nor  in  good  taste.  It  is 
by  no  means  improper  for  a young  couple  to  walk  on  the 
street  after  night  independent  of  each  other,  and  only  in 
cases  where  the  parties  are  well  acquainted  should  they  walk, 
arm  in  arm. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 

Some  Health  Hints. 

A contemporary  recommends  the  following  : — 

Popcorn  for  nausea. 

Cranberry  for  malaria. 

A sun  bath  for  rheumatism. 

Ginger  ale  for  stomach  cramps. 

Clam  broth  for  a weak  stomach. 

Cranberry  poultice  for  erysipelas. 

Gargling  lager  beer  for  cure  of  sore  throat. 

Swallowing  saliva  when  troubled  with  a sour  stomach. 

Eating  fresh  radishes  and  yellow  turnips  for  gravel. 

Eating  onions  and  horseradish  to  relieve  dropsical  swell- 
ings. 

Buttermilk  for  removal  of  freckles,  tan  and  butternut 
stains. 

Hot  flannel  over  the  seat  of  neuralgic  pain,  and  renew 
frequently. 

Taking  codliver  oil  in  tomato  catsup  to  make  it  palat- 
able. 

Snuffing  powdered  borax  up  the  nostrils  for  catarrhal 
“cold  in  the  head.” 


Burns  and  Scalds. 

Five  years  since  (Sept.,  ’77)  the  American  Agriculturist  re- 
commended the  use  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  that  is  the  com- 
mon baking  soda,  for  most  kinds  of  burns.  Since  then  fre- 
quent experiments  and  observations,  the  opinions  of  phy- 
sicians and  the  best  medical  journals,  have  more  than  con- 
firmed all  we  then  said.  As  burns  and  scalds  are  always 
liable  to  occur,  and  as  this  remedy,  though  simple,  has 
proved  to  be  extraordinarily  useful,  it  should  be  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  every  one.  The  soda,  and  the  carbonic  acid  so 
readily  set  at  liberty  from  it,  have  anffisthetic,  antiseptic 
and  disinfecting  properties— all  highly  beneficial  for  burns. 

For  slight  burns  cover  all  the  injured  parts  with  a layer 
of  powdered  soda.  For  deeper  burns,  but  where  the  skin  is 
not  broken,  dip  linen  rags  in  a solution  made  by  dissolving 
about  one-third  of  an  ounce  of  the  soda  in  a pint  of  water ; 
lay  the  rags  on  and  keep  them  moist  with  the  solution.  For 
very  severe  burns  followed  by  suppuration  (formation  of  pus) 
apply  the  rags  in  the  same  way,  keeping  them  moist;  but 
frequently  exchange  them  when  dry  for  fresh  ones,  and  care- 
fully wash  off  with  the  soda  solution  any  matter  that  has 
accumulated  underneath,  so  that  it  may  not  be  absorbed  into 
and  poison  the  blood.  Leading  European  medical  journals 
give  numerous  instances  in  which,  by  the  above  treatment, 
extensive  burns  of  very  severe  character  have  healed  speedily, 
leaving  little  scar. — American  Agriculturist. 


Hot  and  Cold  Drinks. 

A correspondent  of  Kr.owledge  calls  attention  to  some  of 
the  disadvantages  of  hot  drinks.  Cold  drinks,  he  says,  are 
natural  to  man,  though  most  people  now-a-days  are  so  used 
to  hot  drinks  that  they  do  not  feel  satisfaction — really  stimu- 
lation— unless  they  have  them.  Hot  drinks  are  injurious  to 
the  tongue,  for  they  deaden  its  sensation,  and,  after  taking 
hot  soup  or  drink,  the  tongue  becomes  quite  numb,  and  un- 
able to  taste  the  finer  flavors  of  a dish.  The  teeth  are  greatly 
injured  by  them,  and  many  dentists  say  caries  (decay)  is  due 
to  them  alone.  They  crack  the  enamel,  and  thus  allow 
caries  to  set  in.  When  caries  has  once  set  in,  hot  drinks  are 
a common  cause  of  neuralgia. 

Hot  drills  are  specially  hurtful  to  the  stomach.  They 
cause  irritation  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach  and  consequent 
mild  inflammation  of  that  organ,  so  that  after  a hot  drink  the 
stornwh  is  red  and  congested  ; in  time  a debilitated  condi- 
«ion  is  set  up.  A temperature  of  100  degrees  Fahrenheit  also 
destroys  the  active  ferment  of  the  gastric  juice— pepsin— and 
so  leads  to  indigestion.  If  the  stomach  is  at  all  disordered, 
hot  drinks  give  rise  to  much  griping  pain,  and  in  many  cases 
to  vomiting. 

In  cases  of  diarrhoea,  too,  hot  drinks  only  increase  it, 
while  cold  ones  tend  to  lessen  it.  Thirst  is  not  common  in 


winter,  unless  sugary,  salt  or  hot  spiced  foods  have  been 
taken.  In  cold  weather  the  air  contains  more  moisture  than 
in  hot,  and  in  cold  weather  there  is  less  perspiration.  Hot 
drinks  increase  the  volume  of  heat  in  the  body,  and  if  that  is 
not  required  it  is  quickly  got  rid  of  by  the  skin.  Water  is 
the  best  thirst-quencher,  but  if  simple  food  be  taken  the  need 
of  drinks  will  be  small.  Many  vegetarians  drink  nothing 
from  month  to  month,  the  only  fluid  they  get  being  the 
juices  of  the  fruits  which  they  eat.  But  pleasant  drinks, 
like  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  may  be  taken  lukewarm  for  a long  time 
with  little  apparent  damage.  The  least  injurious  is  cocoa, 
made  with  plenty  of  milk,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  nearly 
cool.  A good  test  is  to  apply  the  little  finger  to  the  drink, 
and  if  it  be  not  hot  to  it,  then  it  may  be  safely  taken. 


The  Mind  and  the  Body. 

BY  J.  W.  L0WBER,  M.  A. 

The  mind  is  a conscious  organism,  which  can  exist  inde- 
pendent of  the  body ; but  its  influence  over  the  body  is  very 
great,  because  the  body  is  simply  an  organism  through  which 
the  mind  manifests  itself.  The  connection  of  the  mind  with 
the  body  is  so  close,  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  it  com- 
mences and  where  it  ends.  The  extent  and  nature  of  this 
connection  can  only  be  known  by  the  same  kind  of  obser- 
vation and  reasoning  by  which  we  become  acquainted  with 
the  outer  world.  We  can  see  their  form  only  as  we  see  the 
form  of  things  in  the  external  world ; but  we  cannot  feel, 
nor  can  we  see  their  structure.  We  can  only  arrive  at  it  by 
obscure  and  difficult  research.  The  most  distant  objects  in 
the  universe  are  more  accessible  to  our  observation,  and  in 
many  respects  more  intelligible  to  our  understanding,  than 
the  material  house  in  which  we  live.  There  is  a tendency 
on  the  part  of  man  to  look  beyond  self,  and  fail  to  know  him- 
self. We  presume  to  scan  the  whole  universe  of  outward 
being,  before  we  spend  much  time  in  studying  self  closely 
and  systematically.  Man  discovered  the  movements  of  the 
planets  long  before  he  discovered  the  circulation  of  his  own 
blood.  Yet  the  current  of  the  blood  is  so  much  a part  of 
himself,  that  when  it  stops  the  thoughts  cease. 

The  relation  of  the  mind  to  the  body  appears  to  be  the 
closest  in  those  mental  operations  in  which  no  apparent 
movements  of  the  body  are  concerned.  In  the  exercise  of 
pure  reasoning,  the  mind  appears  to  act  almost  independent 
of  the  body,  by  an  effort  of  the  will  we  direct  our  attention 
to  new  objects,  and  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  we 
pursue  new  trains  of  thought.  In  the  direction  of  our  affec- 
tions toward  those  whom  we  love,  we  also  appear  quite  free 
from  material  mechanism. 

The  mind  controls  all  parts  of  the  body  which  are  under 
the  influence  of  the  will.  When  we  walk,  talk,  touch  the 
strings  of  a guitar,  or  the  keys  of  a piano,  it  is  done  primarily 
by  the  act  of  the  mind  displaying  itself  through  the  bodil)’’ 
organs.  As  the  mind  has  such  influence  over  the  bod)'  in 
health  ; we  must,  also,  conclude  that  it  greatly  influences  it 
in  disease.  A person  may  be  very  hungry,  receive  a *ad 
message,  and  be  unable  to  eat  at  all.  it  is  the  influence  of 
the  mind  over  the  bodily  organs,  that  for  a time  suspends 
the  appetite.  I knew  a young  lady,  who  was  almost  a com- 
plete invalid,  and  as  soon  as  she  became  a Christian,  her 
health  returned.  We  did  not  consider  it  miraculous,  nor 
did  she  have  to  visit  a modern  faith-cure  establishment.  The 
great  London  physician  was  entirely  scientific,  when  he  told 
the  young  French  nobleman  that  .Jesus  Christ  was  the 
physician  whom  he  needed.  The  young  man’s  mind  was 
disturbed  about  eternity,  and  this  affected  his  body  ; so  when 
he  accepted  .Tesus,  the  Great  Physician,  he  was  healed. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  that  excessive  mental  labor  is 
opposed  to  the  cure  of  nervous  diseases.  Dr.  Bennett,  of 
Scotland,  claims  that  predominant  ideas  make  their  impress 
upon  the  body  in  disease.  If  that  be  true,  all  ideas  have 
their  eftects  upon  the  body  and  upon  the  character  of  man. 

A man  is,  as  he  thinks.  The  Bible  is  scientific  in  its  claims 
that  man  wilt  be  judged  for  his  thoughts  as  well  as  for  his 
words  and  deeds.  It  is  so  important  that  we  control  our 
thoughts,  when  we  remember  that  every  bad  thought  makes 
an  impression  upon  our  very  being  that  it  may  be  very  diffi- 
cult ever  to  have  erased.  Every  good  thought  is  a step  in 
the  direction  of  Heaven. — Wilford's  Microcosm. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


LATEST  FASHIONS. 

Cloaks  will  be  worn  long. 

Feather  turbans  are  revived. 

Variety  in  everything  is  the  order. 

Feather  trimmings  are  fashionable  again. 

Brick-red,  long-wristed  kid  gloves  are  much  worn. 

Mauve  and  blue  are  combined  in  children’s  dresses. 

Repped  satin  is  the  newest  material  for  wedding  robes. 

There  is  a tendency  to  increase  the  size  of  the  sleeve 
above  the  elbow. 

There  will  be  no  definite  changes  in  the  outlines  of  the 
dress  this  fall. 

Plain  collars  and  cuffs  are  to  be  worn  again,  and  very 
deep  cuff's  and  Charles  II.  collars  ere  preferred  by  - many  fol- 
lowers of  this  severe  fashion.  They  look  trim  and  neat. 

The  centre  parting  of  the  hair  is  now  made  as  inconspicu- 
ous as  possible,  and  many  ladies  obliterate  it  altogether  by 
cross  partings  above  the  forehead  while  the  greater  part  of 
the  chevelure  is  combed  back  without  any  part  at  all. 

USEFUL  RECIPES.' 

Fried  Pork  and  Apples. — Wash  and  wipe  dry  six  large, 
sound  apples  of  sub-acid  flavor,  cut  them  in  eighths  and  remove 
the  cores  ; trim  away  most  of  the  bone  from  two  pounds  of 
fresh  pork  chops  cut  from  the  loin;  place  a dripping-pan 
containing  a table-spoonful  of  fat  over  the  fire,  and  as  soon  as 
the  fat  begins  to  smoke,  put  the  chops  and  apples  in  the  pan, 
season  them  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  fry  them  brown  on 
both  sides.  Serve  them  neatly  arranged  on  a hot  platter. 

Fried  Parsnips. — Boil  tender  in  hot,  salted  water,  scrape, 
slice  lengthwise  when  they  are  nearly  cold,  flour  all  over 
and  fry  in  salted  lard  or  dripping  ; drain  well. 

* Crumpets. — Take  two  pounds  of  bread  dough  and  mix 
with  three  eggs,  well  beaten ; gradually  add  warm  water  until 
the  batter  is  the  consistency  of  buckwheat  cakes ; beat  it 
well,  and  let  it  rise.  Have  the  griddle  hot  and  well -greased  ; 
pour  on  the  batter  in  small  cakes,  and  bake  a light  brown. 

Soda  Biscuit. — One  quart  of  flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  cream 
tartar,  one  of  soda,  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  and  a-half 
cups  of  sweet  milk  ; mix  with  flour,  roll  out  and  bake  in  a 
quick  oven  ten  minutes. 

Brown  Bettie. — One-third  of  bread  and  two-thirds  of 
apples  ; crumb  the  bread  fine  and  chop  the  apples  ; one  cup 
of  brown  sugar,  one-half  cup  butter,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cin- 
namon, little  nutmeg ; mix  thoroughly  and  spread  over  the 
apples  and  bread  ; bake  very  brown.  Serve  with  any  sauce 
you  wish. 

Date  Pudding. — Six  ounces  of  suet,  (chopped  fine),  six 
ounces  of  bread  crumbs,  six  ounces  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  two 
teaspoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  one  wineglass  half  full  of  brandy, 
one-half  or  three-quarters  of  a pound  of  stoned  dates  ; beat 
the  sugar  and  eggs  together,  then  stir  in  the  other  ingredi- 
ents, steam  for  two  hours.  Serve  with  sauce  made  in  this 
way  ; The  yolks  of  three  eggs,  pulverized  sugar  to  thicken 
them,  a little  wine,  the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  to  a stiff 
froth  and  stirred  in  last.  If  you  have  no  conveniences  for 
weighing,  measure  the  suet,  bread  and  sugar,  putting  in  equal 
quantities  of  each. 

Sliced  Peaches. — For  ten  pounds  of  peaches  use  five 
pounds  of  light  brown  sugar  and  a pint  of  vinegar  ; boil  the 
vinegar  and  sugar  with  four  blades  of  mace  and  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  stick  cinnamon  for  fifteen  minutes,  skimming  it  if 
any  skum  rises  ; the  peaches,  which  should  be  ripe  but  not 
over-soft,  may  be  peeled  and  cut  in  halves  or  left  whole ; 
when  the  syrup  of  sugar  and  vinegar  has  boiled  fifteen  min- 
utes, put  it  into  as  many  peaches  as  will  float  without  crowd- 
ing, and  boil  them  until  they  look  clear  ; then  remove  them 
from  the  syrup  with  a skimmer,  and  put  in  others ; when  all 
the  peaches  are  done  put  them  in  glass  jars  ; boil  the  syrup 
until  a little  taken  up  on  a spoon  slightly  jellies,  then  pour  it 
over  the  peaches,  and  let  it  cool ; put  a piece  of  paper  wet 
in  brandy  in  each  jar  before  sealing  it ; or  pour  the  jar  full 
of  scalding  hot  syrup,  and  close  it  at  once  making  it  air-tight. 


Apple  Tart  with  Jelly. — Pare,  core  and  cut  six  large 
cooking  apples  in  halves,  cook  in  syrup  and  drain  on  a sieve  ; 
prepare  and  bake  a tart  crust,  line  the  bottom  with  apple 
marmalade,  arrange  the  boiled  apples  systematically  over, 
mask  with  the  well-reduced  syrup,  let  cool,  ornament  with 
fanciful  cuts  of  apple  or  currant  jelly,  and  serve. 

A New  Process  of  Preserving. — Fruit  may  be  preserved 
with  honey  by  putting  the  fruit  first  in  the  can,  then  pouring 
honey  over  it,  and  seal  air-tight ; when  the  honey  is  poured 
from  the  fruit  it  will  have  the  flavor  and  appearance  of  jelly, 
making  a delicious  dessert. 

Sweet  Pudding. — One  cup  suet,  one  cup  milk,  two  and 
one-half  cups  flour,  one  cup  raisins,  one  teaspoonful  cream 
tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful  soda,  one  teaspoonful  cloves,  one 
teaspoonful  allspice,  little  salt ; boil  four  hours.  To  be  eaten 
with  sauce. 

Snowball  Pudding. — Take  two  teacups  of  rice,  wash  and 
boil  until  tender.  Pare  and  core  twelve  large,  sour  apples, 
leaving  the  apples  whole.  Fill  the  apples  with  rice,  and  put 
it  around  outside.  Tie  each  one  in  a separate  cloth  and  drop 
in  boiling  wateu.  Serve  while  hot  with  cream  and  sugar,  or 
any  sauce  desired. 

White  Sponge  Cake. — One  cup  of  white  sugar,  one  cup  of 
flour,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  a little  salt,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  flavoring  and  the  whites  of  six  eggs  beaten 
to  a froth. 

Cream  Sponge  Cake. — Beat  two  eggs  in  a cup,  fill  with 
sweet  cream,  and  add  one  teacup  of  sugar,  one  and  one-half 
of  flour,  one  heaping  spoonful  of  baking  powder  and  a pinch 
of  salt. 

Chocalate  Cakes. — One  cup  sugar,  one-half  cup  butter, 
one-half  cup  sweet  milk,  two  cups  flour,  two  eggs,  two  table- 
spoonful baking  powder.  Bake  in  three  layers.  Filling. — One 
cup  chocolate  grated,  one-half  cup  pulverized  sugar,  one-fourth 
cup  milk.  Heat  or  melt  on  the  stove  stirring  all  the  time  to 
prevent  burning.  Spread  between  the  layers  also  on  the 
top  ; use  baker’s  chocolate.  This  receipt  for  cake  will  make 
nice  jelly,  cream,  orange,  lemon,  and  cocoanut  cake. 

Cream  Cake. — One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  flour,  one-half 
teaspoonful  soda,  one  teaspoonful  cream  tartar,  three  eggs. 
Cream — one  pint  of  milk,  yolks  three  eggs,  one  large  teaspoon- 
ful sugar,  one  large  teaspoonful  flour ; Beat  the  whites  stiff  ; 
add  a little  pulverized  sugar  spread  on  the  cake  ; then  drop 
some  on  the  top  with  the  spoon  so  it  will  stand  in  puffs,  and 
brown  in  the  oven. 

Apples  as  Food. — A raw,  mellow  apple  is  digested  in  an 
hour  and  a half,  while  boiled  cabbage  requires  five  hours. 
The  most  healthy  dessert  that  can  be  placed  on  the  table  is 
a baked  apple.  If  eaten  frequently  at  breakfast  with  coarse 
bread  and  butter,  without  meat  or  flesh  of  any  kind,  is  has 
an  admirable  effect  upon  the  general  system,  often  removing 
constipation,  correcting  acidities  and  cooling  off  febrile  con- 
ditions more  effectually  than  the  most  approved  medicines. 
If  families  could  be  induced  to  substitute  them  for  pies,  cakes, 
and  sweetmeats,  with  which  their  children  are  frequently 
stuffed,  there  would  be  a diminution  in  the  total  sum  of  doc- 
tor’s bills  in  a single  year  sufficient  to  lay  in  a stock  of  this 
delicious  fruit  for  the  whole  season’s  use. 

To  File  Glass. — Keep  the  file  wet  with  spirits  of  turpen 
tine  or  benzine. 

To  Extract  SStains  From  Silk. — Essence  of  lemon,  one 
part ; spirits  of  turpentine,  five  parts.  Mix,  and  apply  to  the 
spot  by  means  of  a linen  rag. 

To  Remove  a Stopper. — If  a glass  stopper  won’t  move, 
hold  the  neck  of  the  bottle  to  a flame,  or  warm  it  by  taking 
two  turns  of  a string  and  see-sawing  it.  The  heat  engen- 
dered expands  the  neck  of  the  bottle  before  a corresponding 
expansion  reaches  the  stopper. 

To  Clean  Stovepipes. — To  clean  out  a stovepipe,  place  a 
piece  of  zinc  on  the  live  coals  in  the  stove.  The  vapor  pro- 
duced by  the  zinc  will  carry  off  the  soot  by  chemical  decom- 
position Persons  who  have  tried  the  process  claim  that  it 
will  work  every  time. 

Cure  for  Salt  Rheum. — One  ounce  of  acquafortis,  one 
ounce  quicksilver,  put  these  together  and  when  it  quits  boil- 
ing put  in  one  ounce  of  fresh  lard  ; stir  well.  It  is  then  ready 
for  application. 
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OUR  BIOGRAPHICAL  BUREAU. 

' - - 1 . . 

“Lives  of  ffTOat  men  all  remind  us 
\Vo  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time/’ 


> William  Morris. 

[ Written  for  the  Family  Circle.'\ 

By  Roiiebt  Elliott. 

WILLIAM  Morris,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  con- 
temporary English  poets,  was  born  near  London 
in  1834.  He  was  educated  as  a painter  and  in  1863 
associated  himself  with  others  to  form  an  establish- 
ment for  designing  and  manufacturing  wall-paper,8tained  glass 
etc.  and  has  since  been  actively  engaged  in  that  business.  His 
remarkable  facility  in  re-producing  the  spirit  of  ancient  and 
medivael  design  has  raised  him  to  the  first  rank  of  decora- 
tive artists.  But  it  is  not  to  his  ability  in  this  work  that  he 
owes  the  high  reputation  he  has  already  acquired.  A dis- 
tinct niche  in  the  temple  of  Fame  is,  by  common  consent, 
assigned  to  William  Morris  as  a poet  at  once  imaginative 
and  truthful,  earnest  yet  modest,  faithful  to  nature  and  con- 
stant in  his  reverence  for  her  power  and  beauty. 

His  first  poem,  “ The  Defence  of  Guenevere  ” (1858)  sur- 
prised and  delighted  its  few  readers  by  its  attempt  to  return 
to  the  simplicity  of  the  Chaucerian  period,  and  the  critical 
world  watched  with  interest  the  development  of  a style  as 
far  removed  from  anything  modern  as  the  London  of  Chaucer 
is  removed,  from  the  London  of  to-day.  In  “ Jason  ” he 
treated  that  classic  story  with  justice,  and  all  the  startling 
details  of  enchantment  were  gradually  unfolded  with  a clear- 
ness of  diction,  and  a truthfulness  of  conception  scarcely 
equaled  by  any  modern  relation  of  an  ancient  story. 

But  it  is  as  author  of  c The  Earthly  Paradise,  ’’  which 
appeared  in  1870,  that  Mr.  Morris  is  first  deafly  accepted  as 
a poet  of  the  first  class,  and  therefore  this  poem  we  purpose 
making  the  subject  of  a few  observations. 

In  the  prologue  we  find  that  “ certain  gentlemen  and 
mariners  of  Norway,  having  considered  all  they  had  heard 
of  the  Earthly  Paradise,  set  sail  to  find  it,  and  after  many 
troubles  and  the  lapse  of  many  years,  came,  old  men,  to 
some  western  land  of  which  they  had  never  before  heard.” 

, Failing  in  their  search  for  the  fair  “ island-valley  of  Avilion,” 
these  weary  men  find  some  comfort  in  the  welcome  they 
receive  from  the  rulers  of  the  strange  country.  Experience, 
gathered  in  toil  and  trouble,  has  taught  these  Utcpia-seekers 
that  it  is  vain  to  seek  on  this  side  the  “ bourne  from  which 
no  traveller  returns  ’’  a land  where  human  life  is  wholly  free 
from  pain.  There  is  therefore  something  ineffably  pitiful  in 
the  idea  of  these  ragged  Norsemen,  with  their  magnificent 
physique,  their  love  of  earthly  life,  and  their  knowledge  of 
its  shortness,  being  compelled  to  succumb  to  the  attack  of 
Time  and  to  feel  themselves  weakening  day  by  day  and  fad- 
ing slowly  but  surely  into  the  shadows  by  which  they  saw 
themselves  encompassed.  Resigned  to  their  fate  the  wan- 
derers, as  a sort  of  recompense  for  hospitality  received,  tell, 
at  solemn  feasts  held  twice  a month,  stories  of  the  different 
lands  they  had  visited  and  the  strange  peoples  they  had  met. 
These  stories  are  drawn  from  scenes  in  Greek  and  Norse 
mythologj’  and  from  the  legends  of  romance  which  spiring 
like  cascades  of  changing  light  from  the  mountains  of  Scan- 
dinavia. 

The  story  of  “ Atalanta, — the  fleet-footed,  ” of  the  impris- 
onment of  Danae — the  adventure  of  Perseus  her  son  and  of 
the  statue  which  awoke  to  life  at  the  entreaty  of  Pygmalion, 
are  interspersed  with  tales  of  the  cold  northern  regions,  how 
strong  men  broke  from  the  bounds  of  ignoble  surroundings 
and  worked  their  way  by  sheer  force  of  character  and  per- 
sistency of  effort,  to  high  honors  and  noble  conquests.  Of 
such  as  the  latter  is  “ The  Man  Born  to  be  King,”  “ The  Land 
East  of  the  Sun  ” and  “ Acconitus  and  Cydippe.” 

In  all  these  poems  no  attempt  is  made  to  moralize  or 
explain.  One,  for  instance,  •'  The  Lovers  of  Gudrun  ” gives 
an  account  of  the  deathlessness  of  Love  and  the  painful 
effecte  thereof ; another,  as  “The  Watching  of  the  Falcon,  ” 
portrays  the  punishment  that  await  those  who  aspire  to  joys 
beyond  the  lot  of  mortality.  In  the  “ Writing  on  the  Image  ” 


cupidity  is  represented  as  brought  to  ruin  by  its  own  excess  j 
and  in  the  “ Love  of  Alcestis  ” is  shown  the  extent  of  man’s 
ambition  and  woman’s  devotion.  Mr.  Morris  enjoys  the  rare 
power  of  being  able  to  make  the  reader  of  his  romance,  see 
in  the  clearest  of  atmospheres,  every  lineament  of  a face, 
every  stir  of  a leaf,  and  every  change  of  color  that  pass  in 
imagination  before  his  own  eyes.  The  clear,  terse,  vigorous 
manner  in  which  these  stories  are  ^brought  to  light,  their 
minuteness  of  detail,  the  removal  of  all  irreverent  objects 
from  the  scene,  and  the  concentration  of  interest  in  a par- 
ticular person  or  thing,  are  scarcely  to  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. No  afitectation,  high-flown  phraseology,  or  epheme- 
ral glitter  aie  to  be  found  in  the  Earthly  Paradise.  Fancy 
now  light  as  the  June  sunshine  on  a singing  brook,  now 
dark  as  the  deep  recesses  of  some  wave- washed  cavern  ; pas- 
sion, grand  and  terrible,  pity  and  admiration,  friendship  and 
love,  strangely  mingled,  yet  each  so  strong  as  to  make  the 
possessor  realize  the  evanescence  of  earthly  things  and  the 
necessity  for  immortality  ; these  and  their  like,  comprise 
this  poem  which  is  an  honor  to  English  Literature  and  a 
source  of  delight  to  lovers  of  romance  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

In  a work  like  “ The  Earthly  Paradise,”  in  which  every 
effort  is  so  well  sustained,  it  is  difficult  to  do  justice  to  the 
whole  poem  by  giving  short  extracts  from  any  particular 
part.  However,  among  others,  we  feel  compelled  to  give,  the 
following  stanzas  which  well  express  the  author’s  poetical 
creed  and  the  scope  of  his  greatest  effort : 

“ Dreamer  of  dreams,  born  out  of  my  due  time. 

Why  should  I strive  to  set  the  crooked  straight  ? 

Let  it  suffice  me  that  my  murmuring  rhyme 
Beat  with  light  wings  against  the  ivory  gate 
Telling  a tale  not  too  importunate 

To  those  who  in  the  sleepy  regions  stay 
Lulled  by  the  singer  of  an  empty  day. 

Folk  say  a wizard  to  a northern  king 

At  Christmas-tide  such  wondrous  things  did  show. 
That  through  one  window  men  beheld  the  spring 
And  through  another  saw  the  summer  glow. 

And  through  a third  the  fruited  vines  a-row, 

While  still  unheard,  but  in  its  wonted  way. 

Piped  the  drear  wind  of  that  December  day. 

So  with  this  Earthly  Paradise  it  is 
If  ye  will  read  aright  and  pardon  mo 
Who  strive  to  build  a shadowy  isle  of  bliss 
Midmost  the  beating  of  the  steely  sea. 

Where  tossed  about  all  hearts  of  men  must  be  ; 

Whose  ravening  monsters  mighty  men  shall  slay. 

Not  the  poor  singer  of  any  empty  day.” 

The  parting  of  Apollo  with  King  Admetus  is  thus  finely 
described. — 

“ He  ceased,  but  ere  the  golden  tongue  was  still 
An  odorous  mist  had  stolen  up  the  hill. 

And  to  Admetus  first  the  god  grew  dim. 

And  then  was  but  a lovely  voice  to  him. 

And  then  at  last  the  sun  had  sunk  to  rest. 

And  a fresh  wind  blew  lightly  from  the  west 
Over  the  hill-top,  and  no  soul  was  there  ; 

But  the  sad  dying  autumn  field-flowers  fair. 

Bustled  dry  leaves  about  the  windy  place. 

Where  even  now  had  been  the  godlike  face. 

And  in  their  midst  the  brass-bound  quiver  lay. 

Then,  going  farther  westward,  far  away. 

He  saw  the  gleaning  of  Peneus  wan 
’Neath  the  white  sky,  but  never  any  man 
Except  a gray-haired  shepherd  driving  down 
From  off  the  long  slopes  to  his  fold-yard  brown 
His  woolly  sheep,  with  whom  a maiden  went 
Binging  for  labor  done  and  sweet  content 
Of  coming  rest ; with  that  he  turned  again. 

And  took  the  shafts  up  never  sped  in  vain. 

And  came  unto  his  house  most  deep  in  thought 
Of  all  the  things  the  varied  year  had  brought.” 

This  shining  passage  describing  Perseus  and  Andromeda 
after  the  destruction  of  the  sea-monster  is  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  in  the  book ; 

“ Then  on  a rock  smoothed  by  the  washing  sea 
They  sat  and  eyed  each  other  lovingly. 

And  few  words  at  the  first  the  maiden  said. 
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So  wrapt  she  was  in  all  the  goodlihead 
Of  her  new  life  made  doubly  happy  now  : 

For  her  alone  the  sea  breeze  seemed  to  blow, 

For  her  in  music  did  the  white  surf  fall, 

For  her  alone  the  wheeling  birds  did  call 

Over  the  shallows,  and  the  sky  for  her 

Was  set  with  white  clouds,  far  away  and  clear : 

E’en  as  her  love,'  this  strong  and  lovely  one 
Who  held  her  hand  ; was  but  for  her  alone.” 

As  a contrast  take  this  picture  of  the  farthest  hounds  of 
Thule  : 

“ Then  o’er  its  desert  icy  hills  he  passed. 

And  on  beneath  a feeble  sun  he  flew, 

Till  rising  like  a wall,  the  cliffs  he  knew 
That  Pallas  told  him  of ; the  sun  was  high. 

But  on  the  pale  ice  shone  hut  wretchedly  , 

Pale  blue  the  great  mass  was,  and  the  cold  snow  : 

Gray  tattered  moss  hung  from  its  jagged  brow. 

No  wind  was  there  at  all,  though  ever  beat 
The  leaden  tideless  sea,  against  its  feet.  ” 

Quotations  might  be  added  to  show  the  power  of  this 
poet’s  pen  when  dealing  with  passion  and  its  products,  pain 
and  pleasure,  but  no  just  conception  can  thus  be  formed  of 
the  general  excellence  of  all  he  writes.  The  reader  is  there- 
fore referred  to  the  book  itself  where  much  will  be  found  to 
admire.  We,  at  least  know  nothing  in  the  poetical  line  which 
will  better  suit  winter  readings,  or  summer  revellings  in  the 
regions  of  Romance  than  this  charming  poem — “ The  Earthly 

Paradise.”  

Jenny  Lind’s  Courtship, 

“ I am  a Quaker,  as  you  know,”  a Philadelphian  recently 
said  to  me,  “ and  it  is  reported  that,  shortly  before  Jenny 
Lind’s  visit  to  our  city,  an  aged  lady  arose  in  one  of  our 
meetings  and  said  she  had  heard  that  ‘Jane  Lyon,  a very 
wicked  woman,  was  on  her  way  to  this  country  to  sing,’  and 
she  hoped  that  none  of  the  young  people  would  be  drawn 
away  to  hear  her.  Nevertheless,  an  uncle  took  me  and  my 
brother  to  the  Saturday  matinee.  We  had  seats  in  the  bal- 
cony and  so  near  the  stage  that  we  could  in  a way  see  behind 
the  scenes.  Early  in  the  entertainment  Jenny  Lind  sang 
‘ Home,  Sweet  Home,’  and  the  audience  was  beside  itself. 
Among  the  members  of  her  company  was  her  future  husband, 
Otto  Goldschmidt.  He  was  to  the  audience  simply  an  un- 
known pianist,  and  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to  anything  but 
the  voice  of  Jenny  Lind  was  provoking.  Well,  the  man 
played,  and  from  where  we  sat  we  could  see  Jenny  Lind  be- 
hind the  curtain  listening  most  intently.  When  he  had  fin- 
ished, the  audience  seemed  in  nowise  disposed  to  applaud  ; 
but  Jenny  Lind  began  to  clap  her  hands  vigorously,  observ- 
ing which,  we  boys  reinforced  her,  and  observing  her  face 
light  up — I can  see  the  love-light  on  it  yet — we  clapped  furi- 
ously until  the  applause  spread  through  the  audience.  When 
he  had  finished  playing  a second  time  my  brother  and  I set 
the  ball  in  motion  and  the  applause  was  great  enough  to 
satisfy  even  the  fiances  of  Otto  Goldschmidt.” — Home  and  So- 
ciety in  the  October  Century. 


A Boy’s  Trick. 

The  Boston  Journal  recalls  a juvenile  joke  of  Artemus 
Ward  : “ When  he  was  a boy  he  was  fond  of  playing  cards, 
an  amusement  he  was  obliged  to  indulge  in  surreptitiously, 
as  his  good  mother  did  not  approve  of  it.  One  day  as  he  was 
deep  in  a game,  supposing  his  mother  was  absent,  he  heard 
some  one  approaching  the  door  and  immediately  gathered 
up  the  cards  and  thrust  them  into  the  pocket  of  a coat  hang- 
ing against  the  wall,  which  he  supposed  to  be  his  own.  A 
dreadful  mistake  on  his  part,  for  it  belonged  to  the  minister 
who  was  staying  there  for  a while.  The  next  Sunday  there 
was  baptism  in  the  lake,  at  which  this  minister  officiated  in 
the  same  coat.  As  he  entered  the  pond,  the  water  bore  up 
the  skirts  of  the  coat,  reversed  the  pockets,  and  the  entire 
pack  of  cards  floated  out  and  covered  the  water  for  quite  a 
space,  much  to  the  horror  of  all  the  good  people  present,  and 
the  confusion  of-  the  unfortunate  divine,  who  saw  himself 
wading  through  an  array  of  jacks,  kings,  and  aces,  dreadful 
to  contemplate.  It  is  said  that  the  youthful  Artemus,  who 
was  imniediately  suspected,  was  treated  to  the  punishment 
which  his  escapade  deserved  from  the  hands  of  his  maternal 
relative.” 


SELECTED. 

“ Sipping  only  what  is  sweet  \ 

Leave  the  chaff  and  take  the  wheat/’ 


Dreams  of  the  Past. 

I. 

Fair  dies  the  sunset,  so  golden  and  tender,  i « 

Wistfully  charming  our  spirits  away  ; 

So  all  the  gladness  and  pleasure  and  sadness. 

All  that  is  beautiful,  never  can  stay. 

Yet  as  the  sunshine  that  near  us  at  noonday 
Seemed  not  so  lovable,  winsome  and  dear ; 

So  all  the  joy  and  the  love  and  the  friendship. 

When  far  away,  more  enchanting  appear. 

II. 

I'hey  who  have  labored  well  love  the  night’s  coming, 
Gladly  they  wait  a more  beautiful  morn. 

All  of  the  good  we  have  loved  is  immortal ; 

Out  of  the  sunset  the  sunrise  is  born. 

When  in  the  twilight  we  long  to  look  backward. 

Then,  0,  come  back  again,  lovely  and  clear, 

Sweet  as  a sunrise  that  brightens  forever. 

Dreams  of  the  past,  once  again,  0,  appear ! 

— C.  11.  Crandall. 


Who  Won  ? 

Our  readers  may  find  amusement  in  solving  the  following 
puzzle  : A crocodile  stole  a baby,  “ in  the  days  when  animals 
could  talk,’’  and  was  about  to  make  a dinner  of  it.  The  poor 
mother  begged  piteously  for  her  child. 

” Tell  me  one  truth,”  said  the  crocodile,  “and  you  shall 
have  your  baby  again.” 

The  mother  thought  it  over,  and  at  last  said,  “ You  will 
not  give  him  back.” 

“ Is  that  the  truth  you  mean  to  tell  ?”  asked  the  crocodile. 

“ Yes,”  replied  the  mother. 

“ Then  by  our  agreement  I keep  him,”  added  the  croco- 
dile ; “ for  if  3'ou  told  the  truth,  I am  not  going  to  give  him 
back  ; and  if  it  is  a falsehood,  then  I have  also  won.” 

Said  she  : “ No,  you  are  wrong.  If  I told  the  truth,  you 
are  bound  by  your  promise  ; and  if  a falsehood,  it  is  not  a 
falsehood  until  after  you  have  given  me  my  child.” 

Now  the  question  is,  who  won  ? 


Age  to  Begin  School, 

I fear  many  children  are  sent  to  school  merely  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief ; and  to  accomplish  this  purpose  they 
may  probably  begin  very  early  indeed.  But  nothing  can 
well  be  more  unfair  and  injudicious  than  to  subject  a child 
to  irksome  confinement  and  premature  study  for  sake  of 
convenience  or  to  supplement  defective  methods  of  home 
training.  It  is  clear  also  that  no  fixed  age  can  he  adopteii 
as  the  proper  one  for  sending  all  children  to  school.  There 
are  people  who  with  rash  consistency  light  fires  in  theii 
houses  on  the  first  of  November,  and  put  by  their  overcoats 
on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  though  Vennor  or  some  more  re- 
liable prophet  should  foretell  a glowing  Indian  summer,  or  a 
succession  of  Arctic  waves  late  into  May.  So,  too,  there  are 
many  parents  who  seem  to  put  their  children  to  school  when 
the  predetermined  birthday  comes,  without  the  least  con- 
sideration of  the  mental  and  physical  development  of  the 
subject  of  their  experiment.  The  plain  truth  is  that  each 
child  should  begin  school  when  he  is  fit  for  school — that  is, 
when  he  is  physically  strong  enough  to  bear  the  confinement 
and  the  mental  effort.  Few  appreciate  the  strain  that  even 
two  or  three  hours’  attendance  daily,  and  the  effort  to  mas- 
ter two  or  three  simple  little  lessons,  exert  on  the  sensitive 
organization  of  young  children.  Their  brain  and  nerves  are 
exquisitely  delicate,  and  it  is  a period  of  such  rapid  growth 
that  the  power  of  nutrition  is  taxed  in  supplying  material 
for  the  formation  of  perfect  tissue.  The  thousand  objects 
that  daily  attract  the  keen  observation  of  the  child,  the  new 
words  and  phrases,  the  nursery  rhymes  and  tales  and  games, 
afford  stimulus  enough  to  quicken  the  development  of  the 
mental  faculties.  Abundant  outdoor  exercise,  leisurely  meal- 
times and  long  hours  of  unbroken  sleep  are  absolutely  neces- 
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sary  to  promote  appetite,  digestion  and  nutrition.  Children 
vary  greatly  as  to  the  age  at  which  they  can  begin  to  bear 
restraint  on  the  freedom  of  their  movements,  and  strain  upon 
their  attention  and  memory.  Mill  may  have  begun  Greek  at 
four,  but  Hunter  did  not  know  his  alphabet  at  seven.  The 
one  thing  certain  is  that  any  study  or  any  attendance  at 
school  before  the  child  can  bear  it  without  effort  or  fatigue 
is  not  only  useless  but  hurtful,  and  will  surely  retard  the 
education  and  lessen  the  future  vigor  and  capacity  of  mind. 
— William  Pepper  in  Our  Continent. 


The  Dry  Rot  in  Men. 

Charles  -Dtckens  says  : — The  first  strong  external  revela- 
tion of  the  dry  rot  in  men  is  a tendency  to  lurk  and  lounge  ; 
to  be  at  street  corners  without  intelligible  reason  ; to  be  go- 
ing anywhere  when  met ; to  be  about  many  places  rather 
than  at  any  ; to  be  nothing  tangible,  but  to  have  an  inten- 
tion of  performing  a variety  of  intangible  duties  to  morrow 
or  tbe  day  after. 

When  the  manifestation  of  the  disease  is  observed,  the 
observer  will  usually  connect  it  with  a vague  impression  once 
formed  or  received,  that  the  patient  was  living  a little  too 
hard.  He  will  scarcely  have  had  leisure  to  turn  it  over  in 
his  mind  and  form  the  terrible  suspicion,  “ dry  rot,”  when  he 
will  notice  a change  for  the  worse  in  the  patient’s  appear- 
ance— a certain  slovenliness  and  deterioration  which  is  not 
poverty,  nor  dirt,  nor  intoxication,  nor  ill-health,  but  simply 
dry  rot.  To  this  succeeds  a smell,  as  of  strong  waters,  in  the 
morning ; to  that,  a looseness  respecting  money ; to  that  a 
stronger  smell  as  of  strong  waters  at  all  times  ; to  that  a 
looseness  respecting  everything ; to  that  a trembling  of  the 
limbs,  somnolency,  misery  and  crumbling  to  pieces.  As  it 
i^  iu  wood,  so  it  is  in  men.  Dry  rot  advances  at  a compound 
u-siiry  quite  inculcable.  A plank  is  found  infected  with  it, 
and  the  whole  structure  is  devoured. 


Art  of  Using  Perfume, 
riiere  are  few  ladies  who  resist  the  pleasure  of  using  per- 
iunics,  and  if  they  are  not  used  in  too  great  quantities,  they 
arc  not  objectionable.  It  is  a good  plan  to  use  only  one 
kind  of  perfume  such  as  violet,  heliotrope,  rose  geranium, 
etc.  Instead  of  saturating  the  handkerchief,  use  them  in 
tlie  shape  of  sachet  powders.  Put  them  on  cotton  in  small 
bugs  of  muslin,  silk,  or  satin,  and  strew  them  in  every  part- 
of  the  bureau  and  wardrobe,  so  that  a delicate,  fresh,  almost 
nameless  perfume  pervades  every  article  ot  dress  from  the 
hat  to  the  boots.  Sachets  filled  with  powdered  orris  root 
will  give  a sweet,  wholesome  odor  that  never  becomes  so 
.strong  as  to  be  disagreeable.  The  use  of  too  strong  exracts 
of  pi-rfumery  is  not  considered  in  good  taste. 


A Newsbody’s  Death-Bed. 

I had  looked  at  the  boy,  whose  years  numbered  fourteen 
or  fifteen,  and  saw  in  the  white  face,  hollow  cheeks  and  the 
mi.-arthly  bright  eyes  the  unmi.stakable  marks  of  that  dread 
disease  which  places  its  victims  beyond  all  hope — consump- 
tion. 

On  the  table  lay  an  old  Bible,  its  yellow  pages  lying  open 
where  the  mother  had  finished  reading.  The  boy's  mind 
rtjts  wandering.  He  was  too  weak  to  cough,  and  the  accu- 
ni'd.ition  in  his  throat  could  not  be  removed. 

“ -Shine  )'er  boots — shine  'em  for  a nick — morning  paper, 
sir  ?"  came  in  feeble  accents  from  the  pillow.  “ Paper,  sir  ? 
Morning  paper!  all  about  the — ” and  the  sufferer  made  an 
effort  to  clear  his  throat,  which  occasioned  something  like  a 
death-rattle.  The  mother  was  on  her  knees  at  the  lounge, 
sobbing,  and  .Jack,  her  other  son,  who  had  brought  me  to  the 
room,  was  by  her  side  crying.  I lifted  the  wasted  frame  and 
moistened  the  poor  boy's  parched  lips  and  tongue  with  water 
from  the  cracked  glass  that  stood  on  the  window-sill.  He 
felt  the  cool  hand  on  his  brow,  and  his  mind  came  back  to 
him.  “ 0,  .Jack,  I’m  so  glad  you’ve  come  home  ! I sha'n’t 
sell  any  more  papers  or  black  any  more  boots.  Jack;  but 
don  t cry.  Mother's  been  readin’  somethin’  bettet’n  news- 
pa[.>er8  to  me,  .Jack,  and  I know  where  I’m  goin’.  Give  my 
kit  to  Tom  Jones;  I owe  him  twenty  cents.  Bring  all  your 
money  home  to  mother.  Jack.  I wonder  if  I’ll  be  ‘ papere’  or 
• boots’  up  there?  Good-bye,  mother;  good-bye.  Jack.  See 
cm  shine.  Morning — " .lim,  the  newsbody,  was  dead. 


Looking:  After  the  Q-irls. 

A couple  of  years  ago  a young  married  lady  in  Colchester, 
England,  accidentally  happened  to  be  belated  in  the  streets  at 
night.  She  was  startled  and  shocked  at  the  number  of  young 
girls  she  saw  there,  whom  she  knew  to  be  innocent,  but  who 
were  idly  sauntering  on  the  sidewalks  or  crowding  into  music- 
halls,  in  full  view  of  every  kind  of  vice  and  immorality. 
They  were  the  workers  in  shops,  warehouses  and  mills; 
seamstresses  and  domestic  servants. 

This  lady,  though  young  and  gay,  did  not  allow  her  sym- 
pathy to  pass  in  a sigh  of  pity.  She  started  a reading-room 
for  girls,  supplied  with  entertaining  books,  papers,  games, 
and  more  than  all,  a piano  and  parlor  organ. 

Afterwards  a cheap  refreshment  room  was  attached,  iu 
which  girls  and  women  could  buy  a cup  of  good  coffee  and 
tea,  bread  and  butter,  and  even  a chop,  at  cost  price. 

This  drew  many  half-starved  creatures  from  the  gin  pal- 
ace, where  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  food,  drink, 
forgetfulness  and  temporary  delight,  all  in  one,  in  a glass  of 
whiskey  and  rum. 

The  idea  spread,  as  every  new  expression  of  charity  or 
good-will  does  spread,  among  well-to-do  Christian  people. 
It  now  extends  as  an  organization  through  many  of  the  towns 
in  Englands,  and  includes  secular,  Bible  and  sewing  classes  ; 
clothing  and  sick  clubs , penny  savings  banks  ; temperance 
societies ; libraries,  reading  rooms,  lodgings,  and  even  homes. 
They  are  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes  of  women  in  field  or 
town  work. 

In  Philadelphia  last  winter  a woman’s  club  started  night 
classes  in  arithmetic,  history,  literature  and  book-keeping 
for  shop  women,  taught  gratuitously  by  the  ladies  them- 
selves. The  classes  were  crowded  with  eager  and  zealous 
pupils. 

There  are  many  thousands  of  women  dragging  wearily 
through  the  work-day  routine  of  daily  life,  to  whom  such  a 
glimpse  of  knowledge,  or  of  pleasant  moral  and  social  in- 
fluence, would  be  a foretaste  of  heaven ; and  there  are  almost 
as  many  idle,  wealthy,  educated  women,  who  find  life  a bur- 
den from  lack  of  employment. 

Where  is  the  hidden  link  to  bring  them  together  ? — 
Youth’s  Companion. 


The  Immoral  Waltz. 

“ Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago,”  the  Philadelphia  Press  quotes 
a dancing-master  as  saying,  “ the  waltz  was  not  quite  so  ob- 
jectionable as  at  present.  Dancers  of  to-day  come  in  alto- 
gether too  close  contact.  In  the  old  time  a gentleman  merely 
touched  a lady’s  waist,  at  the  same  time  holding  her  right 
hand  in  his  left.  Now  he  throws  his  arm  clear  round  her 
form,  pulls  her  closely  to  him,  as  though  fearfhl  of  losing 
her,  brings  his  face  into  actual  contact  with  her  soft  cheek, 
and,  in  a word,  hugs  her.  Such  action  is  altogether  too 
familiar,  but  still  custom  and  society  sanction  it,  and  instead 
of  improvement  for  the  better,  we  see  year  after  year  a marked 
advance  in  the  improprieties  of  the  dance.  In  the  old 
days  the  waltz  was  comparatively  modest ; now  it  is  just  the 
reverse,  and  the  waltz  is  calculated  to  do  more  injury  to  the 
young  than  many  of  the  vices  preached  against  from  the 
pulpit,  and  deeply  deplored  in  private  life.” 


Absent-Minded. 

A popular  young  printer  in  Augusta,  who,  until  recently, 
has  resided  beneath  his  father's  roof-tree,  married  a few  weeks 
since  and  leased  apartments  in  another  part  of  the  city. 
The  other  evening,  after  completing  his  day’s  work,  he  left 
the  office,  went  up  street  and  purchased  his  Boston  paper, 
and  then  climbed  the  hill  to  his  father’s  house.  Entering 
its  familiar  precints  he  marched  to  the  wash-room  made  his 
toilet,  and  then  presented  himself  at  the  table.  The  family, 
who  had  been  watching  his  operations,  eyed  him  with  amaze- 
ment, and  at  last  his  mother  softly  enquired,  “ My  son,  have 
you  procured  a divorce  thus  early  in  your  .v^d'oea  o®^r  ? ”. 
A pale  crimson  flush  suffused  the  young; 'jtniM’&^f^^.'^ich 
rapidly  deepened  into  cardinal.  Then  h#;  gjpp*^^|I  f^ot 
all  about  being  married.”  Leaving  the  ’ tablb  .giiivi  ro^of 
laughter  the  young  man  hurried  out  'and  walked  hlfStily 
home  where  his  young  wife  was  impatienj;ly  his 

coming. — Augusta -Tournal.  ' 
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Mother’s  Clock- 

A youth  sat  on  a soia  wide, 

Within  a parlor  dim  ; 

The  maid  who  lingered  by  his  side 
Was  all  the  world  to  him. 

What  brought  that  glad  light  to  his  eye — 
That  cadence  to  his  tone  ? 

Why  burns  the  lamp  of  love  so  high, 
Though  midnight’s  hour  hath  flown  ? 

The  clock  above  the  glowing  grate 
Has  stopped  at  half- past  ten ; 

And  long  as  that  young  man  may  wait, 

It  will  not  strike  again. 

The  artful  mained  knows  full  well 
What  makes  the  clock  act  so. 

And  why  no  earthly  power  can  tell 
The  time  for  him  to  go. 


Study  Hours  are  too  rjong. 

By  some  mental  process  that  is  beyond  the  comprehen- 
sion of  any  one  who  is  not  a lunatic  the  study  hours  of  chil- 
dren in  the  most  public  schools  are  longer  than  any  mature 
mind  could  endure  without  harm.  Five  hours  is  the  usual 
daily  duration  of  school  time,  A man  might  be  equal  to 
this  for  five  days  in  seven,  but  upon  the  boy  or  girl  is  imposed 
two  or  three  hours  of  extra  work  in  the  shape  of  study  at 
home.  It  is  utterly  senseless  to  claim  that  any  child  can 
endure  such  mental  strain  for  nine  months  in  twelve  without 
serious  mental  injury.  As  a rule  children  do  not  endure  it ; 
they  become  fretful,  unreasonable  and  stupid,  the  quantity 
of  work  oppresses  them,  but  the  intellectual  strain  is  none 
the  less,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  public  schools  are 
annually  responsible  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  weakened 
minds.  Many  teachers  know  this  and  some  admit  it,  but 
take  refuge  in  the  question.  What  can  we  do  ? What  they 
can  do  is  to  condense  their  text  books  until  the  amount  of 
essential  imformation  now  imparted  imposes  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  present  tax  on  the  memory.  They  can  improve 
their  methods  until  the  old  fashioned  parrot-like  recitation  is 
replaced  by  a system  of  questioning  that  will  interest  pupils 
to  such  a degree  that  lessons  will  be  remembered  without 
effort  instead  of  forcibly  crammed  into  the  memory  as  now 
they  are.  All  that  children  really  learn  in  public  schools  can  ‘ 
be  taught  in  half  the  time  now  occupied  and  with  half  the 
mental  expenditure  now  required ; parents  and  other  private 
tutors  have  demonsirated  this  so  often  that  existing  public 
school  methods  are  beginning  to  seem  inexcusably  wasteful 
and  disgraceful. — New  York  Herald. 


A Mother’s  Wish. 

Thomas  H.  Bentan,  who  was  so  long  in  public  life  and 
surrounded  by  so  many  temptations,  paid  the  following  trib- 
ute to  his  mother  ; “ My  mother  asked  me  never  to  use  any 

tobacco,  and  I have  never  touched  it  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day.  She  asked  me  not  to  game,  and,  I have  not, 
and  I cannot  tell  who  is  winning  or  who  is  losing  in  games 
that  can  be  played.  She  admonished  me,  too,  against  hard 
drinking,  and  whatever  capacity  of  endurance  I may  have  at 
present,  and  whatever  usefulness  I may  attain  in  life,  I attrib- 
ute to  having  complied  with  her  pious  and  correct  wishes. 
When  I was  seven  years  of  age  she  asked  me  not  to  drink, 
and  then  I made  a resolution  of  total  abstinence,  at  a time 
when  I was  sole  constituent  member  of  my  own  body,  and 
that  I have  adhered  to  it  through  all  time  I owe  to  my  mother.” 


Thackeray’s  First  Lecture. 

Mrs.  Kemble  vouches  for  the  fact  that  Thackeray,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  delivery  of  lectures  on  “ The  Four 
Georges,”  was,  despite  his  great  reputation  and  undoubted 
genius,  absolutely  unmanned  by  fear  of  his  audience.  This 
accomplished  lady  happened  to  look  in  at  Williss’  rooms, 
London,  just  before  the  hour  fixed  for  Thackeray’s  reading, 
and  to  her  suprise  she  found  the  eminent  satirist  standing, 
“ like  a forlorn,  disconsolate  giant,”  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  staring  about  him.  “ He  held  my  hand  like  a scared 
child,”  writes  Mrs.  Fanny  Kemble,  “ crying,  ‘ 0,  don’t  leave 


me!  I’m  sick  at  my  stomach  with  fright!’  ‘But,’  said  I, 
‘ Thackeray,  you  mustn’t  stand  here.  Your  audience  are 
beginning  to  come  in ; ’ ” and  so  saying  Mrs.  Kemble  kindly 
led  him  out  into  the  retiring-room  adjoining  the  lecture 
hall.  The  novelist  had  left  the  manuscript  of  his  lecture  on 
the  reading-desk,  and  Mrs.  Kemble  volunteered  to  recover  it 
for  him,  and  in  so  doing  scattered  the  leaves  about  the  floor. 
In  the  greatest  confusion  and  distress  she  took  the  wreck  of 
his  manuscript  back  to  Thackeray,  thinking  she  had  done 
some  irreparable  injury.  The  real  kindness  of  heart  of  “ Mr. 
Titmarsh  ” showed  itself  at  once.  “ My  dear  soul,”  he  said, 
“you  couldn’t  have  done  better  for  me.  I have  just  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  wait  here,  and  it  will  take  me  about 
that  time  to  page  this  again,  and  its  the  best  thing  in  the 
world  that  could  have  happened.”  “ So  I left  him,”  adds  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Kemble,  “ To  give  the  first  of  that  bril- 
liant course  of  literary-historical  essays  with  which  he 
enchanted  and  instructed  countless  audiences  in  England 
and  America.” 


He  Left  the  Church. 

The  Arkansas  Traveller  is  responsible  for  this  good  thing 
about  a pious  brother  who  had  good  reasons  for  quitting  the 
church  : 

“ Parson,”  said  a man,  approaching  an  Arkansas  minister, 
“ I reckon  you’d  better  take  my  name  ofl  your  church  books 
and  let  me  go.” 

“ Why  so  ? ’’asked  the  preacher.  “ You  have  always  been 
a consistent  church  member.” 

“ Wall,  you  see  I stole  a mule,  and  I thought  it  wouldn't 
be  healthy  for  the  church  for  me  to  belong  to  it.” 

" When  did  you  steal  the  mule  ? ” 

“ About  six  months  ago.” 

“ Why,  since  that  time  you  have  assisted  in  several  reviv- 
als. When  were  you  seized  with  remorse  ? ” 

“ To-day.” 

“ Was  there  a cause  that  influenced  you  to  make  an  acknow- 
ledgement ? ” 

“ Yes,  something  of  a cause.” 

“ What  was  it  ? ” 

“ They  proved  that  I stole  the  mule.  So  I have  concluded 
to  quit  the  church.  If  they  had  n’t  proved  it  I would  have 
remained  longer.” 


The  Retort  Sarcastic. 

Judge  Tarbell  tells  the  following  joke  on  himself : A 
short  time  after  his  retirement  from  the  bench  he  happened 
to  meet  an  old  friend  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time. 
The  judge,  all  smiles  and  heartiness,  effervesced  over  his 
friend  in  such  a way  as  to  provoke  the  inquiry  ; 

“ What  office  are  you  a candidate  for  now.  Judge?  ” 

The  judge  made  a deprecatory  movement  with  an  out- 
ward turned  palm,  and  said  : 

“ For  none  at  all,  my  dear  brother  ; I’m  simply  a candi- 
date for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

His  friend  regarded  him  soiTOwfully  for  an  instant,  and 
then,  with  more  wit  than  politeness,  said  : 

“ I’ll  bet  you  don’t  carry  a township  I ” 

Doubtless  the  judge  lost  sight  of  the  man’s  retort  in 
admiration  of  his  sublimely  truthful  candor. 


Wanted  a Divorce. 

A man  who  has  been  married  four  times  and  divorced 
three  times  called  upon  the  lawyer  who  had  piloted  him 
through  his  former  troubles.  “ See  here,”  said  he,  “ think 
you  can  pull  me  through  another  matrimonial  contract  ? ” 

“ Well,  I don’t  know.  What’s  the  matter?  Want  to  marry 
some  one  else  ? ” “ No,  sir.  Each  of  the  other  times  I wanted 
a divorce  so  that  I could  marry  again.  But  this  time  I want 
one  obtained  so  that  I can’t  marry  any  more.  I’m  satisfied 
you  can  get  me  one  of  the  old  style  divorces.  You’re  tip- 
top in  that  line,  but  this  new  arrangement  is  what  I’m  after 
now.  Get  me  a divorce  so  that  if  I marry  again  I can  be  ; 
indicted  for  horse-stealing,  perjury,  manslaughter — anything  | 
to  keep  me  clear  of  the  traces,  and  I’ll  gladly  pay  anything 
you  charge  for  it.”  And  the  lawyer  is  trying  to  do  it.  ; 
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The  Song  of  the  Wreck. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

The  wind  blew  high,  the  waters  raved, 

A ship  drove  on  the  land, 

A hundred  human  creatures  saved 
Kneeled  jown  upon  the  sand. 

Threescore  were  drowned,  threescore  were  thrown 
Upon  the  black  rocks  wild. 

And  thus  among  them,  left  alone. 

They  found  one  helpless  child. 

A seaman  rough,  to  shipwreck  bred. 

Stood  out  from  all  the  rest. 

And  gently  laid  the  lonely  head 
Upon  his  honest  breast. 

And  travelling  o’er  the  desert  wide 
It  was  a solemn  joy 
To  see  them,  ever  side  by  side 
The  sailor  and  the  boy 

In  famine,  sickness,  hunger,  thirst 
The  two  were  still  but  one, 

Until  the  strong  man  drooped  the  first 
And  felt  his  labors  done. 

Then  to  a trusty  friend  he  spake  : 

“ Across  the  desert  wide,  ^ 

0 take  this  poor  boy  for  my  sake  !" 

And  kiss’d  the  child  and  died: 

Toiling  along  in  weary  plight 
Through  heavy  jungle  mire. 

These  two  came  later  every  night 
To  warm  them  at  the  fire. 

Until  the  captain  said  one  day, 

“ 0,  seaman,  good  and  kind. 

To  save  thyself  now  come  away 
And  leave  the  boy  behind  1” 

The  child  was  slumbering  near  the  blaze  ; 

“ 0,  captain;  let  him  rest 
Until  it  sinks,  when  Gods  own  ways 
Shall  teach  us  what  is  best !” 

They  watch’d  the  whiten’d,  ashy  heap. 

Then  touched  the  child  in  vain ; 

They  did  not  leave  him  there  asleep. 

He  never  woke  again. 


How  to  Make  a Good  Wife. 

Be  attentive  and  courteous  to  her. 

Respectfully  listen  to  her  opinions,  giving  them  such 
consideration  as  they  deserve. 

Show  your  aflection  by  quietly  allotting  her  the  most 
comfortable  seat  at  the  fireside,  and  the  dantiest  tidbits  on 
the  table. 

Make  your  home  as  comfortable  as  your  means  will  allow. 

Be  mindful  of  her  if  she  has  a particularly  hard  day’s  labor. 

Never  allow  her  to  bring  pails  of  water,  bring  hods  of 
coal,  or  build  the  furnace  fires.  You  can  do  it  with  far  less 
loss  of  nervous  power  than  she.  The  mother  of  your  chil- 
dren needs  all  her  vital  energy  in  accomplishing  those  duties 
which  she  alone  can  perform. 

Give  her  such  means,  for  her  own  and  children’s  ward- 
robe, as  you  can  reasonably  afford. 

Give  her  the  means  to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
household  effects.  Woman  is  naturally  ambitious  and  taste- 
ful. Her  good  sense  makes  her  economical.  She  will  make 
the  most  of  her  means. 

Be  careful  when  you  enter  your  home. 

Don’t  be  afraid  to  praise  the  neat  room  and  bright  fire. 
Don  t be  afraid  of  loosing,  if  you  praise  her  cooking.  Don’t 
be  afraid  to  praise  her  mending,  and  her  skill  in  fashioning 
and  making.  Don’t  fail  to  give  her  words  of  appreciation, 
whenever  you  can  conscientiously  approve.  Never  deceive 
her.  Be  ever  true  to  her.  Let  your  conduct  be  such  that 
•he  will  be  happy  in  teaching  your  children  to  honor  yon. 

Do  not  sit  silent  all  the  evening  absorbed  in  your  book  or 
newspaper. 

Give  your  family  some  of  your  attention.  Tell  them 
amusing  things  that  have  brightened  your  day’s  labor. 

Speak  kindly  to  your  children. 


Play  or  talk  with  them  a few  moments  after  supper. 
Interest  yourself  in  your  wife’s  employment.  Encourage 
her  when  she  is  down-hearted.  Be  glad  with  her  when  she 
is  happy. 

Let  her  know  by  words  and  actions  that  she  is  appre- 
ciated, and  you  made  happier  that  she  walks  by  your  side. 
Don’t  wait  to  tell  the  world  upon  marble  that  which  will  be 
so  grateful  to  her  loving  heart  to  hear  from  your  lips.  Share 
with  her  your  good  fortune  as  unselfishly  as  you  do  your  ill. 

Let  her  walk  by  your  side  your  honored  companion  ■ 
your  strong  hand  helping  her  over  the  rough  places,  and  sus- 
taining her  when  wearied,  lest  she  faint  by  the  way. 


They  Didn’t  Sell  Stoves. 

Four  or  five  weeks  ago  a woman  with  an  undecided  look 
on  her  face  entered  a Detroit  hardware  store,  threaded  her 
way  for  sixty  feet  among  coal  stoves  of  every  pattern,  and 
timidly  inquired ; 

“ Do  you  keep  stoves  here  ? ” 

“ Yes’m.” 

“ Coal  stoves  ? ” 

“Yes’m.” 

She  said  she  had  been  thinking  of  getting  a coal  stove 
for  the  winter  and  the  clerk  took  her  in  hand.  He  showed 
her  how  the  doors  worked  and  how  the  dampers  were  arranged, 
and  the  flues  situate,  and  he  talked  of  double  drafts,  great 
savings,  increased  cheerfulness,  reduction  in  price,  and  all 
that ; and  she  said  she’d  think  it  over  and  drop  in  again. 

In  about  three  days  the  woman  reappeared  and  inquired 
of  the  very  sfime  clerk  if  they  sold  coal  stoves.  He  replied 
that  they  did  sell  one  now  and  then,  and  he  cleared  his  voice 
and  began  the  usual  thirty-minute  lecture  on  the  Michigan, 
the  Detroit,  and  the  peninsula  base-burners.  'Phe  beautiful 
nickel-plate,  the  place  for  the  tea-kettle,  the  ornamental  legs 
— the  anti-clinker  shaker — all  points  were  touched  upon  and 
praised  and  explained,  and  the  woman  said  she  wouldn’t 
take  one  along  under  her  arm  just  then,  but  would  call  again. 
She  called  again  that  same  week,  heard  the  same  lecture 
from  the  same  clerk,  and  started  for  the  bank  to  draw  the 
money  to  pay  for  a base-burner.  That  was  the  last  seen  of 
her  for  a week.  Then  she  walked  softly  in  and  innocently 
inquired : 

“ I suppose  you  keep  coal  stoves  ? ” 

“ No,  ma’am.” 

“ Not  any  kind  ? ” 

“ Not  a one.  We  used  to,  but  went  out  of  the  business  a 
year  ago.” 

There  were  twenty  coal  stoves  on  the  floor,  but  if  she  saw 
them  she  didn’t  let  on.  She  heaved  a sigh  of  disappointment, 
glanced  around  her,  and  went  slowly  out  with  the  remark  : 
“ Well,  I don’t  know  as  I want  to  buy  one,  but  I thought 
it  wouldn’t  do  any  harm  to  look  at  some  of  the  latest  makes.” 
— Free  Fress. 

(Written  for  the  Family  Circle.) 

An  Autumn  Dirge. 

BY  JOB  LAWNBHOOK. 

As  the  leaves  of  September  are  dying 
In  the  woodlands  all  gloomy  and  drear. 

And  the  clouds  dark  and  heavy  are  crying 
O’er  glory-wrapt  Summer-time’s  bier, 

I ponder  o’er  partings  of  near  ones. 

O’er  those  who  have  left  us  to  mourn. 

And  o’er  the  fierce  discords  of  dear  ones 
Whose  hearts  have  with  anguish  been  torn. 

See  I welcomes  of  love  never  spoken  ; 

Fond  hearts  that  excess  of  joy  bows. 

Sinking  sad  at  the  shrine  of  vows  broken  : 

Death  alone  from  their  pain  can  arouse. 

They  were  firmer  than  Vulcan  could  weld  them, 
Those  bands  that  linked  heart  close  to  heart, 

But  the  world  and  its  changes  beheld  them 
And  the  dearest  are  farthest  apart. 

Ever  thus  must  it  be  till  the  Father 

O’er  the  river  His  children  will  bear, 

And  friends  in  true  friendship  will  gather 
In  light  and  in  love  over  there. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

To  be  young  is  to  be  one  of  the  immortals.— Hazlitt. 

OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

This  month  the  competition  for  the  prize  was  almost  as 
close  as  last.  The  prize  has  been  awarded  to  Bertha  Miller, 
Walkerville.  For  the  best  set  of  answers  in  this  number  we 
will  give  a similar  prize,  a handsomely-bound  story-book. 

Correct  answers  have  been  received  from  Mary  Sheppard, 
Berlin;  Delie  Sawyer,  Huntley  ; Bertha  M.  Shoults,  Parkhill ; 
Bertie  John  Emery,  London ; Minnie  Mulveney,  Parkhill ; 
Hannah  Kinnisten,  Parkhill ; Jessie  Johnston,  Stratford ; 
John  E.  Cow,  Windsor ; Ellen  Ralph,  Goderich ; Willie 
Nixon,  Arva ; Ida  Craig,  Walkerton  ; Walter  Smith,  Montreal ; 
George  Jackson,  Toronto  ; and  W.  P.  Wells,  Ottawa. 

Communications  for  this  column  must  he  in  by  the  fifth 
of  December. 

Any  of  our  Correspondents  wishing  to  canvass  for  sub- 
scribers for  the  Family  Circle  will  have  an  outfit  sent  free 
with  terms  to  agents  if  they  will  state  a wish  to  that  effect 
in  their  next  letter. 

NOVEMBER  PUZZLES. 

1 

SgCARE  WORD. 

A coin. 

Always. 

The  name  of  a cruel  man. 

An  ancient  city. 

2 

diamond  puzzle. 

A consonant. 

A color. 

A distinguishing  mark. 

Perusing. 

Salt  water. 

A number. 

A consonant. 

3 

CHARADES. 

A piece  cf  iron  and  a preposition  gives  a town  in  Lanca- 
shire. 

A cunning  animal  and  an  article  of  apparel  gives  a plant. 

4 

RERCS. 

G 

A L 
E 

ANSWERS  TO  OCTOBER  PUZZLES. 

1.  Diamond  puzzle: — E 

HAT 

EASEL 

TEN 

L 

2.  Poetical  Pi; — 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept. 

Were  not  obtained  by  sudden  flight, 

But  they,  while  their  companions  slept. 

Were  toiling  upwardln  the  night. 

3.  Charades  : — 1 . Peel 

2.  Simcoe 

3.  Lambton 

4.  0,xford 

4.  Square  word  : — WEST 

EVER 

SERE 

TREE 

5.  Crossword: — Niagara. 


A Kiss  for  Mamraa. 

The  car  was  all  ready,  the  aeronaut  saying 
A few  last  words  ere  he  sailed  away 
To  the  far,  blue  sky  where  the  sunbeams  straying. 
Made  perfect  the  glorious  summer  day  ; 

While  thousands  and  thousands  were  gathering  nigh , 
To  wish  him  good  journey,  and  bid  him  good-bye. 

A wee  little  maid  with  her  sunny  hair  falling 
Back  from  her  beautiful,  childish  brow. 

Sprang  away  from  her  nurse,  her  baby  voice  calling  ; 

And  p’ease  Mr.  Man  may  I doe  now  ? 

I want  to  doe  up  wiv  ’oo  in  'e  sky. 

To  find  my  own  mamma,  and  tiss  ’er  dood-bye.’ 

He  kissed  the  sweet  face,  while  the  ' tear-drops  were 
shining 

On  many  a cheek  that  was  hardened  with  care ; 

He  unclasped  the  arms  ’round  his  neck  fondly  twin- 
ing, 

And  sailed  from  the  little  one  standing  there; 

But  a clear  voice  rose  to  him  clear  and  free, 

“ Tell  mamma  I’s  dood  dirl,  an’  tis  ’er  for  me !” 
\^Author  of^'‘  Curfew  must  not  ring  to-night,"  in  Wide  Awake  for 
Noven^ber. 


A Cat  that  Takes  its  Ride. 

It  seems  to  me  from  the  many  articles  I meet  with  in 
scientific  journals,  as  well  as  in  the  general  press,  and  from 
my  own  observations  too,  that  the  ,cat  family  are  constantly 
growing  in  the  general  estimation  in  the  high  qualities  of 
sagacity  and  affection.  In  tact,  I believe,  they  stand  better 
than  they  did  forty  years  ago — all  the  objurgation  of  Mrs 
Swisshelm,  the  champion  cat-hater,  to  the  contrary,  notwith- 
standing. Here  is  our  “Nig ’’for  instance,  manifesting  a 
trait  altogether  new,  as  it  seems  to  me — in  this ; He  likes  to 
ride  as  well  as  a coach  dog.  He  cries  almost  every  day  to 
ride  to  town  in  the  buggy,  and  is  always  ready  to  go  out 
with  the  team  when  we  are  hauling  in  hay  or  grain  or  husk- 
ing corn,  provided  he  can  ride.  If  one  will  hold  him  in  his 
arms  he  also  delights  to  ride  on  horseback.  His  pleasure  is 
manifested  in  a remarkable  degree  whenever  he  is  allowed 
the  luxury  of  a ride,  either  in  any  kind  of  a vehicle  or  on 
horseback,  and  his  cries  are  altogether  pitiful  when  he  is 
told  he  cannot  go.  This  singular  habit  seems  to  have  been 
a natural  one  with  him,  for  he  never  had  any  special  train- 
ing in  that  direction.  While  cats  are  ordinarily  frightened 
out  of  their  wits  by  any  attempt  to  give  them  such  a ride, 
“ Nig  ” is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  thus  indulged. — 
American  Naturalist. 


The  Moon  Running  Away. 

The  little  occurrence  mentioned  here  in  the  girlhood  of 
Mary  Somerville,  the  celebrated  astronomer  and  mathemati- 
cian, may  not  have  determined  her  career,  but  it  is  interes- 
ting : One  of  her  first  recollections  was  of  an  evening  when, 
as  her  little  brother  Samuel  lay  playing  upon  the  floor,  he 
suddenly  jumped  up,  crying,  “ 0,  mamma,  there’s  the  moon 
running  away  ! ” while  every  one  hastened  to  the  door  to 
watch  the  fiery  course  of  the  celebrated  meteor  in  1783.  She 
always  remembered  the  wondering  exclamations,  how  fright- 
ened people  were,  and  how  they  said  that  this  trailing  light 
was  sent  as  a warning  that  something  dreadful  was  about  to 
happen. 

Some  Scotch  people  are  very  superstitious,  and  in  those  j 
days  few  understood  the  laws  governing  the  heavens,  and  it 
was  left  for  timid  little  Mary  to  grow  up  and  teach  the  world  i 
many,  many  things,  which  they  never  could  have  learned  for  i 
themselves,  about  the  fulness  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth . 

’ I 

I 

I 

There  was  a small  boy  of  Tokay, 

Who  built  his  snow  forts  every  day  ; 

But  when  he  heard  talk 
Of  shoveling  the  walk, 

’Tis  said  that  he  fainted  away.  j 

— Wide-Awake.  4 
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A Woman. 

The  poet’s  laurel  wreath  she  does  not  wear, 

Since  in  her  busy  life  she  seldom  writes 
The  poems  that  she  lives  ; yet  on  the  heights 
With  native  S}'mpathy  her  soul  doth  share 
The  poet’s  keen  delights. 

She  neither  seeks  nor  gains  the  world’s  acclaims, 
Though  rarest  gifts  are  hers  of  mind  and  face; 
More  proud  is  she  to  fill  her  simple  place 
And  wear  what  seem  to  her  the  dearest  names 
That  womanhood  can  grace. 

Her  joy  it  is  to  guard  her  loved  from  pain. 

To  take  from  them  the  burdens  hard  to  bear ; 
To  give  her  days,  her  nights,  her  life,  to  care 
For  those  who,  loving  her,  yet  entertain 
Their  angel  unaware. 

And  more  than  artist’s  patience  she  doth  give 
To  ta-sks  of  motherhood,  since  not  alone 
High  dreams  are  clothed  in  color,  form  or  tone 
Wrought  from  the  lives  that  human  beings  live 
Is  highest  beauty  known. 

On  such  as  she  the  world  may  not  bestow 
Its  vain  applause  ; far  from  all  vulgar  strife 
She  dwells  content,  if  through  her  hidden  life. 
Her  loved  the  meaning  of  the  name  shall  know, 
0,f  mother,  and  of  wife. 


[ Written  for  The  Family  Circle.1 

The  Old  Library  at  Home, 


BY  E.  T.  PATERSON. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

r*T^rHEN  I had  given  Mrs.  Godfrey  the  wool,  and  replied 
l\AA  to  a few  frigid  questions  she  put  to  me,  I dragged 
my  weary  limbs  upstairs  to  my  bedroom.  Tired  and 
heart-sick  I longed  to  send  word  down  that  I did 
lot  want  any  dinner,  and  to  keep  my  room  for  the  rest 
)f  the  evening,  but  I knew  Mrs.  Godfrey  would  regard  such 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  a hired  companion  as  an 
mpardonable  piece  ■ of  presumption ; and  besides  I con- 
idert^  it  best  for  my  purpose  not  to  excite  the  least 
iispii  inn  that  evening  by  acting  in  any  way  differently 
rotn  what  I usually  did,  for  the  events  of  the  after- 
u>on  had  not  made  me  forget  what  I had  planned  to  do  that 
light 

When  I was  dressed  I went  in  search  of  Helen,  whom  I 
xpecttnl  to  find  either  in  the  library  or  somewhere  in  the 
:r*tiind.s.  But  not  finding  her  in  either  of  these  places — her 
Hual  haunts — I went  up-stairs  and  knocked  at  her  bed-room 


door,  intending  to  offer  to  help  her  dress,  for  Helen  frequently 
dismissed  Janet,  her  maid,  and  claimed  my  help  instead,  as 
she  said  she  liked  to  have  someone  to  chatter  to  while  she 
was  dressing. 

But  instead  of  my  cousin’s  sweet  voice  bidding  me  enter, 
the  door  was  stealthily  opened  and  I was  confronted  by  the 
impenetrable  features  of  Mrs.  Godfrey. 

“ I — I beg  your  pardon  Mrs.  Godfrey,  I did  not  know  you 
were  here  ; I came  to  see  if  I could  be  of  any  assistance  to 
Helen.” 

“ Miss  Godfrey  does  not  require  your  services  this  evening, 
you  may  go  down-stairs  again.”  The  tone  of  her  voice  was 
so  icy,  and  the  gaze  of  her  eyes  so  severe,  that  I shivered 
slightly  as  I once  more  decended  the  stairs. 

“ I thank  God  1”  1 ejaculated,  “ my  mother  is  not  like  that 
woman.” 

1 wandered  about  tbe  garden,  restless  and  unhappy,  think- 
ing of  Douglas’  confession  to  me  that  afternoon  ; and  bitterly 
reproaching  myself  for  the  guilty  joy  that  filled  my  heart 
at  the  thought  that  he  loved  me ; and  vainly  conjecturing 
his  reason  for  marrying  Helen — poor  little  Helen  whom  he 
did  not  love  1 

When  the  dinner  bell  rang,  I returned  to  the  house  and 
entered  the  dining-room,  where  I found  only  Mrs.  Godfrey. 
I supposed  Helen  would  appear  presently,  but  when  my  aunt 
took  her  seat  and  motioned  me  to  mine,  I ventured  to  en- 
quire if  Helen  was  coming. 

“No;  she  is  not  well  this  evening,”  was  the  cold  reply, 

That  was  an  extremely  uncomfortable  meal,  for  Mrs. 
Godfrey  maintained  an  icy  silence,  and  I lacked  courage  to 
utter  a word,  beyond  the  necessary  courtesies  of  the  table. 

At  length  it  came  to  an  end,  and  with  an  inward  thanks- 
giving I arose  and  followed  Mrs.  Godfrey  from  the  room. 

“ You  need  not  go  to  Helen’s  room  this  evening,  she  does 
not  desire  your  presence,”  said  she,  as  I was  about  to  go  up  to 
my  cousin’s  room. 

I stopped  at  once,  embarrassed  and  surprised. 

“ Can  I be  of  no  use  to  her,  Mrs.  Godfrey?” 

“ I have  said  my  daughter  does  not  wish  for  your  presence 
this  evening ; when  your  services  are  required  you  will  be 
sent  for.” 

I bowed.  My  heart  was  full  of  resentment  at  being  ex- 
cluded from  Helen’s  sick  room.  “ She  will  try  and  turn 
Helen  against  me,”  I said  to  myself. 

With  a heavy  heart  I went  to  my  room  and  sat  me  down 
by  the  window  to  think,  and  there,  presently,  laying  my  head 
down  upon  the  sill,  cried  bitterly;  for  all  my  life  seemed  to 
be  going  wrong  somehow,  and  I was  home-sick,  and  above  all 
mother-sick.  Oh  1 what  would  I not  have  given  for  the  sound 
of  mother’s  voice,  and  the  safe,  restful  feeling  of  her  dear  aims 
around  me  I 

For  long  I remained  waiting  iu  expectation  that  Helen 
would  send  for  me ; but  the  summons  did  not  come,  and  when 
ten  o’clock  struck  I arose,  and.  bathing  my  face  in  cool  water, 
went  to  the  little  bondoir  adjoining  my  cousin's  bedroom  ; as 
I had  anticipated,  I found  Janet,  the  maid,  there. 

“ How  is  Miss  Godfrey  ?”  I enquired  of  her. 

“ I think  she’s  better  now  Miss  ; she  is  asleep.” 
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What  was  the  matter  with  her,  Janet  ?” 

“ Oh!  I think  ’tis  only  one  of  her  old  attacks  of  weakness, 
Miss  Enis  ; I’ve  seen  her  so  many  a time.” 

“ If  she  should  ask  for  me  in  the  night  or  early  in  the 
morning,  he  sure  to  let  me  know,  Janet.” 

” Oh  I yes  Miss,  I will.” 

“Has  Mrs.  Godfrey  retired  to  her  room  yet,  do  you  know 
Janet?” 

“ Yes  Miss  Enis  ; she  went  to  her  bedroom  just  a minute 
or  so  before  you  came  here.” 

“ Oh  I then  I think  I will  go  to  bed  also  ; are  you  going  to 
sleep  here  to-night?” 

“ Yes  miss,  so  as  to  be  near  if  Miss  Godfrey  should  want 
me  in  the  night.” 

“ Well  good  night  Janet.” 

“ Good  night  Miss.” 

I returned  to  my  room  and  waited  till  the  cathedral  bell 
rang  out  the  hour  of  mid-night,  and  then  putting  on  my 
dressing  gown,  and  taking  the  candle  and  matches,  I extin- 
guished the  light  and  left  the  room. 

There  was  a night-light  burning  in  Helen’s  boudoir,  and 
I could  hear  Janet’s  loud  breathing,  as  I stood  a moment 
listening.  Again  I stood  a moment  and  listened  intently  at 
Mrs.  Godfrey’s  door;  all  seemed  silent  and  dark  within;  and 
so  I went  cautiously  down-stairs,  and  through  the  drawing- 
room and  on  to  the  library. 

When  I had  drawn  the  curtains  and  lighted  my  candle,  I 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  cupboard  and  was  soon  busily  rum- 
maging amongst  the  musty  old  books  and  papers. 

So  absorbed  did  I become  that  I forgot  my  fear  of  being 
discovered,  forgot  the  flight  of  time,  forgot  everything  but  the 
object  of  my  search. 

I had  very  nearly  emptied  the  cupboard  when  all  at  once 
a sudden  fear  made  my  heart  stand  still,  an  awful  conscious- 
ness of  some  presence  in  the  room  caused  me  to  raise  my 
eyes  from  my  work. 

What  I saw  turned  the  blood  cold  in  my  veins  and  utterly 
paralysed  my  every  faculty. 

Standing  there  before  me,  clad  in  a flowing  white  wrapper, 
her  light  hair  falling  around  her  shoulders  and  her  pale  eyes 
gleaming  maliciously  from  out  her  cruel,  thin  face — was  Mrs. 
Godfrey  I 

With  a book  grasped  tightly  in  both  hands,  paralysed 
with  a terrible  fear,  I knelt  and  gazed  at  her,  my  eyes  glued 
to  her  face  by  some  awful  fascination  ; for  there  was  something 
—a  sort  of  treacherous  cunning — in  thfit  face  which  I had 
heard  and  read  was  always  the  expression  on  the  counten- 
ance of  mad  persons.  It  was  a relief  to  me  when  she  broke 
the  silence,  even  though  she  hissed  forth  her  words  rather 
than  spoke  them. 

“ What  do  you  here  at  this  hour  ?” 

To  this  question  I could  make  no  answer  ; I was  speech- 
less. My  tongue  numbed  by  fear,  absolutely  refused  to  per- 
form its  functions. 

She  repeated  her  question,  and  when  still  I did  not  answer 
she  came  a step  nearer  and  stretched  forth  her  hand  to  take 
from  me  the  book  I still  held. 

The  touch  of  her  cold  hand  on  mine  aroused  me  from  my 
trance ; with  a half-smothered  cry  I sprang  to  my  feet,  and 
turned  to  flee  from  the  room  ; but  she  laid  a detaining  hand 
upon  my  arm. 

“ Answer  me  girl ; for  what  were  you  seeking  in  yonder 
recess  ?”  she  hissed  again. 

This  time  I muttered  something  about  sleeplessness,  and 
taking  a fancy  to  lock  through  the  cupboards  as  I had  often 
rummaged  through  them  long  ago. 

“ Oh,  indeed  I”  she  said  with  a sardonic  smile,  “ I am  sorry 
to  have  cut  short  your  nocturnal  fancy  ; however  I will  now 
trouble  you  to  return  these  books  and  letters  to  the  cupboard, 
and  then  you  will  return  to  your  bedroom  where  I trust  you 
will  be  able  to  sleep  till  morning  ” 

I tremblingly  obeyed,  and  she  stood  watching  me  till  the 
last  book  was  replaced,  the  cupboard  locked,  and  the  key 
hung  upon  the  nail. 

“ Now  go,”  she  said,  pointing  to  the  door,  and  I went ; 
slowly  at  first,  and  when  I reached  the  hall  I quickened  my 
steps  into  a run  and  flew  up-stairs  as  though  pursued  by  an 
evil  spirit. 

Reaching  my  own  room  I locked  the  door  and  then  crept, 
weak  and  trembling,  into  bed,  and  when  I laid  my  weary 


head  upon  the  pillow  I told  myself  with  a bitter  cry  that  all 
— all  was  lost! 

When  I awoke  in  the  morning  from  the  heavy,  dreamless 
sleep  into  which  I had  fallen,  my  head  ached,  and  a dull, 
dazed  feeling  prevented  my  recalling  at  first  the  events  of  the 
past  night.  But  gradually  it  all  came  back  to  me  and  I 
shrank  from  going  down-stairs  and  meeting  Mrs.  Godfrey. 

My  heart  was  heavy  with  its  bitter  di-sappointment,  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  many  months  were  shattered  in  an 
hour!  All  my  scheming  and  planning,  all  the  petty  humili- 
ations and  trials  to  my  self-respect,  which  I had  endured 
had  been  utterly  in  vain,  and  I had  nothing  now  to  hope  for, 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  in  the  dreary  future  ! I could  not 
now  even  explain  to  them  all  at  home  my  real  motive  for 
coming  to  Ujifield.  Papa,  Herbert  and  Hetty,  even  yet 
blamed  me  for  coming,  and  now  I had  lost  the  hope  of  clear- 
ing myself  in  their  eyes.  Gone  too  was  my  cherished  dream 
of  returning  to  them  with  the  lost  will  in  my  hand,  and  the 
glad  news  that  Upheld  was  ours  again  and  our  hardships 
and  poverty  a hideous  dream  of  the  past.  Upheld  would 
never  be  ours  again — never — never  ! My  father  would  wear 
his  life  out  in  the  struggle  for  bread,  and  mamma — poor 
mamma!  would  fade — fade  before  our  eyes  for  want  of  the 
luxuries  we  could  not  give  her! 

After  breakfast — which  Mrs.  Godfrey  and  I had  eaten  in 
unbroken  silence — Janet  came  and  asked  me  to  go  up  to. 
Helen’s  room  as  she  wished  to  see  me. 

I went  at  once  and  found  my  cousin  in  bed  propped  up 
with  pillows.  She  looked  pale  and  haggard,  and  there  were 
great  dark  circles  beneath  her  eyes.  She  flushed  a little 
when  I entered,  but  smiled  and  held  out  her  hand  to  me. 

“ Good  morning  Enis.”  Though  she  smiled  yet  her  voice 
faltered,  and  there  was  a perceptible  consfiaint  in  her 
manner. 

I felt  puzzled  but  could  only  account  for  it  by  suppo.=ing 
that  Mrs.  Godfrey  had  told  her  all.  But  this  supposition  was 
wrong  as  a few  minutes  conversation  showed  me.  What 
then  was  the  cause  of  her  altered  manner  ? As  I sat  by 
her  there  came  to  me  a sudden  resolve  to  tell  her  everthing. 
And  so  I did  ; begining  with  my  first  dream  of  the  old  library 
and  ending  with  the  events  of  the  preceeding  night. 

“ And  now” — I added — “ now  dear  little  cousin,  that  my 
dreaming  and  scheming  has  come  to  naught,  I want  to  hear 
you  say  that  you  forgive  me  and  that — that  you  do  not  blame- 
me  altogether;  for  oh  darling ! it  was  not  for  myself — and  then 
I will  leave  Upheld,  and  never  trouble  your  happy  life  again, 
dear.” 

She  was  lying,  back  on  her  pillows  with  a perfectly  color- 
less face,  and  closed  eyes  ; but  when  I ceased  speaking  she 
started  up  and  throwing  out  her  arms  in  a despairing  way 
cried  mournfully: — 

“ I happy  ! oh!  Enis — Enis!  I am  one  of  God’s  most  un- 
happy creatures !” 

“ No,  no  dearest,”  I cried,  “ you  must  not  say  so ; have 
you  not  got  Douglas  ? think  Helen  of  the  happy  future  that 
awaits  you  as  his  wife.” 

She  looked  steadily  at  me  for  a moment  without  speaking 
and  then  said  quietly,  while  a dull  red  flush  mounted  to  her 
brow — 

“ I do  not  forget  Douglas  ; he — he  was  here  yesterday,  did 
you  know  ?”  i 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  blush,  but  I answered  calmly — | 

“ Yes,  I met  him  in  the  park ; I intended  to  mention  it  to 
you,  but  yoir  know  I did  not  see  you  afterwards.” 

“ But  Helen  you  have  not  said  that  you  forgive  the  de- 
ception I practised  in  coming  here ; you  do  not  know  how 
despicable  I am  in  my  own  eyes  ; but  it  was  to  obtain  justice 
lor  my  father — to  win  a home  for  my  dear  mother — and  the 
end  seemed  to  me  to  justify  the  means ; but  Helen  believe 
me,  though  I have  acted  deceitfully  toward  you,  yet  I have 
loved  you  none  the  less  dearly  ; and  it  will  be  the  heaviest  ! 
punishment  I can  bear  if  you  do  not  forgive  me  before  I go.” 

“ Dear,  I freely  forgive  you ; I can  understand  what  ■ 
prompted  you  to  act  so  ; but  oh  Enis  1 why  did  you  not  confide  , 
in  me  ; I would  have  aided  you  in  your  search  ; you  know  I I 
would  not  wilfully  withhold  Upfield  from  your  father.”  I 

“ I know,  I know ; you  are  very  good,”  I faltered.  J 

“ Enis,”  she  whispered  when  I at  length  arose  to  leave  r 
the  room — “ you  must  not  leave  Upfield  ; at  any  rate,  not  just  , 
yet — promise  me.” 
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“ But  your  mother,”  I exclaimed. 

» I will  speak  to  mamma  ; if  she  sees  that  my  heart  is  set 
on  your  remaining  she  will  yield  to  me.” 

“ But  mamma  wishes  me  to  return  home  soon ; she  is  not 
well,”  I urged  gently. 

“ Soon ! oh  well  I in  a little  while  you  will  go,  but  not  yet 
— not  yet,”  There  was  such  painful  eagerness  in  her  tones 
that  I yielded,  and  promised  to  remain  at  Upheld  for  the 
present  if  Mrs.  Godfrey  consented.  Surely  1 could  have  given 
Helen  no  greater  proof  of  my  deep  love  for  her — had  she 
known  it — for  my  own  desire  and  longing  was  now  to  get 
away  from  Upheld,  and  shut  out  forever  the  most  unhappy 
and  humiliating  period  of  my  life. 

I expected  to  receive  notice  trom  Mrs.  Godfrey  that  my 
services  were  no  longer  required ; but  the  hours  passed  on, 
and  no  such  intimation  was  given  to  me,  nor  did  my  aunt  in 
the  slightest  way  allude  to  the  encounter  of  the  previous 
night.  I supposed  tnat  Helen  had  pleaded  for  my  continued 
presence  at  the  manor,  and  though  "grateful  for  her  love  I 
felt  depressed  at  the  thought  of  remaining.  Indeed  so  low- 
spirited  did  I become  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I could 
restrain  my  tears  during  the  solemn  and  trying  hour  of  dinner. 

I knew  not  how  soon  everything  would  be  changed,  nor 
of  the  exciting  and  sad  events  through  which  I was  destined 
soon  to  pass. 

After  dinner,  I went  up  to  Helen's  room  and  remained 
with  her  till  bed-time ; she  said  she  felt  much  better,  but  she 
did  not  look  so.  Her  face  still  wore  the  weary,  haggard  look 
it  had  had  in  the  morning  ; and  I felt  more  and  more  puzzled 
by  her  manner  ; there  was  in  it  a greater  kindness  and  ten- 
derness than  usual,  and  yet — I missed  something  in  it — some- 
thing which  I could  not  define  ; but  its  absence  worried  me 
and  made  me  feel  more  depressed  than  ever  ; for  I thought 
that  perhaps,  though  my  cousin,  out  of  the  natural  sweetness 
of  her  nature,  had  forgiven  my  deception,  she  yet  censured 
me  in  her  inmost  heart ; and  I could  not  brook  the  thought 
that  I was  less  to  her  now  than  I had  been  yesterday.  Oh ! 
if  I bad  but  known  ! Poor  little  Helen  ! 

I was  restless  and  wakeful  that  night  and  tossed  and 
turned  on  my  pillow  till  my  head  fairly  ached  and  my  eyes 
were  strained  and  sore  with  the  effort  to  close  them  in  sleep. 
At  last  I could  endure  it  no  longer,  and  sprmig  out  of  bed, 
wrapping  my  dressing  gown  around  me  ; tor  though  only  the 
end  of  August,  it  was  a raw,  damp  night,  and  the  dreary  wind 
howled  mournfully  around  the  old  manor,  rattling  the  win- 
dows with  ghostly  hands  and  whistling  down  the  chimneys  ; 
then,  with  an  angry  shriek,  sweeping  away  to  wreak  its  ven- 
geance upon  the  leafy  giants  of  the  park.  I drew  aside  the 
curtain  and  looked  out.  Ah!  how  dark  it  was!  Not  a star 
to  be  seen  in  the  inky  sky  ; only  thick  dark  masses  of  clouds. 

“ It  will  rain  before  morning,”  I muttered,  and  shuddered 
at  the  dreariness  without.  Casting  my  eyes  below.  I was 
startled  by  a gleam  of  light  from  the  window  of  the  library. 
The  curtains  were  not  drawn  quite  close. 

It  was  an  unusual  thing  for  anyone  to  be  there  as  late  as 
this — it  was  nearly  twelve  o’clock. — Mrs.  Godfrey  and  Helen 
kept  very  early  houre  except  when  visitors  were  in  the  house  ; 
as  a general  thing  by  eleven  the  whole  manor  was  shrouded 
in  darkness  and  all  its  inmates  in  bed. 

I stood  by  the  window  a long  time,  it  seemed  to  me — in 
reality  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  minutes — 
anxiously  watching  that  little  tell-tale  ray  of  light.  I won- 
dered fretfully  who  could  be  in  the  library  at  that  hour.  It 
must  be  Mrs.  Godfrey ; it  could  be  none  other,  save  Helen, 
and  she  was  ill  ; besides,  I had  left  her  sleeping  soundly. 
Yea  ; it  must  be  Mrs.  Godfrey  ; but  what  could  take  her  there 
at  this  hour?  Vainly  I told  myself  it  was  not  at  all  strange 
that  she  should  choose  to  go  into  her  own  library  at  half-past 
eleven  at  night.  She  probably  had  important  business  letters 
to  get  ready  for  the  early  post.  So  1 reasoned,  but  as  I gazed, 
fascinated  at  the  light  in  the  window,  a wild  restlessness 
took  possession  of  me,  an  unconquerable  desire  to  see  with 
my  own  eyes  the  interior  of  the  library.  The  impulse  was 
too  strong  to  be  resisted  ; I jumped  up,  and  slipping  my 
bare  feet  into  a pair  of  soft  velvet  slippers,  I was  soon  gliding 
noiselessly  through  the  corridor.  I descended  the  stairs 
without  making  the  slightest  sound,  and  pushed  open  the 
drawing  room  door ; the  door  leading  into  the  library  was 
closed,  and  beneath  it  I saw  a gleam  of  light.  Softly  return- 
ng  to  the  hall,  I entered  the  dining  _room,  and  from  thence 


passed  into  a little  room  adjoining,  which  was  known  as  the 
red  room.  Here  a door  opened  on  to  the  veranda.  Softly 
turning  the  key  in  the  lock  and  then  drawing  it  out  and 
locking  the  door  on  the  outside,  I was  soon  hastening  along 
the  veranda,  unheeding  the  cold  and  dampness,  spurred  on 
by  one  great  desire  which  left  no  room  for  nervous  fear. 

Arrived  at  the  steps  at  the  end  of  the  veranda,  I descended 
and  ran  quickly  to  the  lawn.  I feared  to  lift  my  eyes  lest 
the  light  should  be  gone  from  the  library  window.  But  no 
it  was  there  still ! Another  moment  I stood  beneath  the 
window  and  looked  within. 

I drew  a long  breath  and  clenched  my  hands  to  stifle  the 
cry  that  arose  to  my  lips.  Despair,  rage,  hatred,  filled  ray 
soul,  and  I cried  once  more  “ Now  indeed  all  is  lost.” 

Kneeling  at  the  cupboard — as  I had  done  the  night  before 
— books  and  papers  strewed  around  her,  an  eager  intensity 
in  the  expression  of  her  face,  was  Mrs.  Godfrey  ! 

She  suspected  then ! She  was  searching  for  the  will ! 
“ And  she  will  find  it  too,”  I cried  despairingly,  for  something 
told  me  it  was  there.  Ah ! how  unfortunate  I had  been ! 
One-quarter  of  an  hour  more  last  night,  and  the  will  had 
been  in  my  possession. — I did  not  doubt  it  was  there,  and 
now  she — this  treacherous  woman — this  interloper,  my  en- 
emy, would  find  and  destroy  it,  my  instinct  told  me ; and 
thus  indeed  we  would  be  cast  out  from  our  just  inheritance 
forever ! 

As  I gazed  at  the  scene  in  the  library,  the  storm  that 
raged  in  my  bosom  was  in  unison  with  the  elements  without, 
but  1 heeded  not  the  thick  dampness  that  penetrated  my 
insufficient  clothing,  nor  the  cold  wind  that  howled  around 
me  and  swayed  and  shook  the  trees  above.  Crouching  on 
the  topmost  step,  my  hands,  numb  with  cold,  though  I knew 
it  not  then,  clutched  the  frame-work  of  the  window,  as  with 
strained  eyes  and  bated  breath,  I awaited  the  result  of  Mrs. 
Godfrey’s  search. 

She  had  emptied  the  cupboard  of  its  contents,  and,  imbued 
with  the  same  idea  which  had  possessed  me  ; namely,  of  the 
existence  of  a secret  recess,  seemed  to  be  feeling  round  the 
inside  of  the  cupboard.  Suddenly  the  motion  of  her  arm 
ceased,  a triumphant  smile  played  for  an  instant  about  her 
thin,  bloodless  lips  ; her  eyes  turned  in  the  direction  of  the 
window,  and  for  a moment  I half  fancied  she  had  seen  me. 
I shrank  back  and  crouched  still  lower.  When  I ventured 
to  look  again,  she  was  standing  upright,  a written  document 
in  her  hand,  which  her  eyes  eagerly  devoured.  It  was  the 
will^  I felt  sure  ! 

I wanted  to  cry  out  and  tell  her  that  I saw  her  every 
action,  and  to  demand  the  document  from  her ; but  I could 
not  move  nor  utter  a word  that  would  betray  my  presence. 
So  great  was  the  dread  with  which  this  woman  had  inspired 
me,  that,  had  she  turned  her  baleful  eyes  upon  me  and  ap- 
proached the  window  where  I was,  I would  have  fled  from 
her  into  the  black  night,  as  one  would  flee  in  terror  from  an 
evil  spirit  in  a dream. 

It  was  a moment  of  supreme  agony ! My  heart  beat 
with  a dull  thud  against  my  breast,  my  breath  came  in  quick, 
short  gasps,  and  drops  of  cold  dew  started  to  my  brow  and 
around  my  lips. 

She  read  the  document  through,  many  times  it  appeared 
to  me,  and  then  folded  it  and  stood  for  a moment,  as  though 
hesitating  what  to  do  with  it. 

A sudden  hope  darted  into  my  mind.  Would  the  good  in 
her  triumph  over  the  bad?  Would  she  act  justly  and  fairly 
to  my  father?  That  question  was  soon  answered.  With  a 
quick  movement  she  bent  over  the  table  and  deliberately  held 
the  paper  in  the  flame  of  the  candle  that  burned  there.  Mutely 
I gazed  as  the  precious  document  was  being  thus  slowly  con- 
sumed before  my  very  eyes ; yet  the  hand  that  committed 
thejerime  never  trembled,  the  cruel,  hard  face  that  bent  over 
the  destsuctive  flame  never  changed  from  its  fixity  of  purpose, 
until  the  door  of  the  library  suddenly  opened,  and  like  a 
spirit  from  another  and  purer  world,  Helen  Godfrey  came 
slowly  into  the  room.  (To  ht  Continued.) 


A thing  of  beauty  is  a joy  forever ; 

Its  lovliness  increases  ; it  will  never 

Pass  into  nothingness,  but  still  will  keep 

A bower  quiet  for  us  and  a sleep 

Full  of  sweet  dreams,  and  health;  and  quiet  breathing. 

— [Ktaie. 
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r Wriden  for  the  Family  Circle.'^ 

Miser  Uncle's  Christmas. 


BY  JOB  LAWNBROOK. 


LL  the  festivity  and 
enjoyment  of  dear  old 
Christmas  time  had 
been  lost  on  my  old 
bachelor  Uncle  for 
many  and  many 
year.  On  self  and 
self-comfort  had  his 
every  attention  been 
fixed  for  a long,  long 
time,  and  of  late  even 
his  own  comfort  had 
been  neglected  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth. 

On  one  particular 
December  evening  I 
mind  anticipating, 
with  perhaps,  some 
of  my  Uncle’s  own 
selfishness,  what  I 
should  receive  by  way 
of  presents  on  the  ap- 
proaching Christmas. 

I was  only  a little  boy 
and  had  not  long 
passed  the  golden  age 
when  faith  in  Santa 


Claus  and  his  beneficence  had  made  me  always  confident  of 
bounties  of  wonderful  supplies  of  varied  toys  and  luxuries 
as  yet  unknown  to  anyone  but  Santa  Claus  himself  And 
with  my  knowledge  of  the  fillers  of  my  stockings  came  a 
great  lessening  of  the  gifts  received,  owing  I suppose,  to  the 
death  of  my  father  and  my  mother’s  consequent  straitened 
circumstances.  On  the  last  Christmas,  however.  Uncle  Harry 
had  brought  me  a hand-sleigh  and  it  occurred  to  me  now  that 
my  Uncle  Alvin  was  rich  and  might  bring  me  something  nice 
this  year  if  he  liked.  But  then  my  sister  Maggie  was  said  to 
be  Uncle  Alvin’s  favorite,  and  he  would  be  more  likely  to 
remember  her.  And  then,  in  a succession  of  thoughts,  it 
crossed  my  mind  that  Uncle  Alvin  had  never  given  anybody 
anything  or  done  anything  for  anybody  that  I remembered, 
and  I was  puzzled  to  know  how  anyone  knew  that  Maggie 
was  his  favorite. 

I looked  up  from  my  book,  out  of  which  I had  been  pre- 
paring my  part  in  a dialogue  for  our  school  entertainment, 
and  watched  Maggie  as  she  bent  attentively  over  a pattern 
on  which  she  was  working  colors  of  Berlin  wool  that  looked 
exceedingly  like  a pair  of  slippers  that  Mr.  Storrin  wore  on 
Chritmas  night.  My  mother  sat  at  her  knitting  in  her  favor- 
ite nook  behind  the  stove,  and  the  noise  of  the  fire’s  gentle 
blaze,  the  singing  tea-kettle,  and  the  click  of  my  mother’s 
needles  was  all  that  disturbed  the  silence  of  the  room. 

“ How  do  you  know  that  Maggie  is  Uncle  Alvin’s  favor- 
ite?” I broke  forth,  with  an  abruptness  that  startled  everyone, 
even  myself ; and  as  I came  forward  from  an  awkward  posi- 
tion of  leaning  back  with  my  chair  my  foot  came  down  on 
the  little  sleeping  dog’s  tail,  which  sent  that  animal  howling 
around  the  room  in  a most  frightful  way. 

“ Why  did  you  think  of  that,  Walter?”  asked  my  mother, 
slowly,  when  everything  was  quiej;  again,  as  she  looked 
demurely  at  me  over  her  spectacles.  > 

Maggie  glanced  up  with  a look  of  pleasant  surprise. 

“ I don’t  know,”  I replied  to  my  mother’s  question  ; “ I 
was  just  wondering  what  he  had  ever  done  to  make  you  think 
that  be  had  any  favorite.’- 


My  mother  replied  rather  indefinitely  and  unsatisfactorily, 
it  seemed  to  me,  by  speaking  of  how  Uncle  Alvin  “always 
talked  ” and  how  he  had  lived  differently  since  before  I was 
born. 

Silence  again  followed  and  I was  left  to  meditate  again  on 
the  miserly  old  fellow’s  conduct,  ana  an  intense  desire  grew 
on  me  to  visit  my  old  bachelor  Uncle  on  some  pretext  or 
other. 

Obristmasdid  not  pass  away  before  I had  an  opportunity 
of  gratifying  this  desire.  It  was  only  a few  days  after,  as  I 
was  walking  along  to  school,  when  Mrs.  Bradley,  a widow 
lady,  and  an  old  friend  of  my  mother's,  called  me  in. 

“ I want  you,”  she  said,  “ to  go  with  Kitty  to  some  poor 
families  about  town  on  Christmas  Eve  with  some  presents, 
and  I will  give  you  something  nice.’’ 

“ I don’t  want  anything,”  I exclaimed,  eagerly  ; “ I only 
want  you  to  let  me  take  a nice  present  to  a poor  man  that  I 
know  down  in  Warton’s  Row.” 

“ Certainly,”  she  replied,  with  a look  of  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise. “ What  would  you  like  to  take  him  ?” 

“ Oh,  anything  nice,”  I returned,  exultingly,  and  Kitty 
and  I ran  along  to  school,  talking  with  glee  of  the  tun  we 
were  going  to  have  on  Christmas  Eve. 

The  night  was  long  enough  in  coming,  but  it  came  at  last, 
and  Kitty  and  I,  with  due  directions,  were  started  out  on  our 
mission. 

That  was  indeed  a never-to-be-forgotten  night,  so  full  was 
it  of  pleasant  adventure;  and  I will  ever  feel  gratitude 
toward  the  hlovenly-looking  old  woman  that  hugged  me  so 
closely  to  her  dirty  face  and  affectionately  kissed  me,  even 
though  I didn’t  like  it  at  the  time. 

But  I was  anxious  to  get  to  my  miser  Uncle’s  with  his 
present.  We  had  a basket  for  him  with  a turkey  and  pies 
and  lots  of  good  things. 

I hadn’t  told  Kitty  but  what  he  was  really  poor,  and  I 
actually  disbelieved  my  own  knowledge  of  his  wealth,  as  we 
entered  the  door  in  response  to  his  gruff  “ Come  in  !” 

The  room  was  almost  void  of  furniture,  a table,  stove  and 
bed  being  about  all  we  could  see  by  the  flickering  light  of 
the  tallow  dip.  which  he  lighted  to  see  us  with. 

“ And  what  do  you  want  ?”  he  asked  brusquely,  peering 
into  our  faces,  unable  to  discern  who  we  were.  He  had  on 
neither  coat  nor  vest,  and  his  ragged  pants  were  hung  over 
his  bent  shoulders  by  a single  old  suspender,  and  his  old  grey 
flannel  shirt  was  torn,  greasy  and  dirty. 

“ We  ’re  Santa  Claus,”  exclaimed  my  little  companion 
gleefully,  expecting  the  miser  to  receive  us  with  delight. 

“ We’ve  come  to  wish  you  a merry  Christmas.” 

A gruff  “ What  do  I want  with  a merry  Christmas  ?”  was 
returned. 

“ And  we’ve  brought  you  something  nice,”  persisted  Kitty, 
her  face  still  beanjing  with  a radiant  smile.  “ We  re  going 
around  among  the  poor,  unfortunate  people,  who  wouldn’t 
have  anything  nice  for  Christmas  if  we  didn’t  bring  it.” 

“Poor,  unfortunate  people  1”  exclaimed  Uncle  Alvin,  “Who 
told  you  1 was  poor  ?” 

I had  been  standing  back  in  silence  until  at  this  juncture, 
when  Kitty  turned  to  me,  I came  forward. 

My  Uncle  riveted  his  gaze  on  me,  and  though  till  then  I 
had  been  enjoying  the  humor  of  the  situation  my  eyes  fell, 
and  I felt  ashamed  of  myself  before  his  scrutiny. 

“ Walter  Wessle  1”  he  exclaimed  in  surprise. 

It  had  been  two  or  three  years  since  my  Uncle  had  spoken 
to  me  and  I did  n’t  think  he’d  know  me.  I had  often  seen 
him  though  about  town. 

“We  thought'  you’d  like  something  nice  for  your  Christ- 
mas dinner,”  I explained,  feeling  very  awkward. 

Kitty  handed  him  the  basket  and  he  nervously  clutched 
the  handle. 

We  all  stood  silent  for  a long  minute,  and  then  my  Uncle 
turned  away  from  u.'  and  I think  I heard  him  gulp  down 
something  rising  in  his  throat  as  he  told  us  to  come  around 
again  in  the  morning. 

We  both  went  out,  bewildered. 

When  morning  came  half  the  pleasure  was  taken  from  the 
joy  of  unexpected  presents,  in  the  anticipation  of  some 
strange  adventure  with  my  miser  Uncle.  You  may  be  sure 
I was  not  long  in  getting  down  to  Mrs.  Bradley's,  and  Kitty 
and  I were  soon  on  our  way  to  Warton's  Row. 
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We  rapped  at  the  same  door  as  we  had  last  night,  expect- 
ing to  find  the  room’s  occupant  still  sleeping.  But  no; 
Uncle  Alvin  opened  the  door  and  greeted  us  with  a hearty 
Merry  Christmas.”  He  was  cleaned  up  and  neat.  Quite  a 
new  man,  and  his  habitation  had,  even  since  last  night,  under- 
gone a perfect  transformation.  A poor  woman,  he  had  em- 
ployed was  still  at  woik. 

“ A merry  Christmas  !”  shouted  Kitty,  in  response,  and  I 
timidly  repeated  “A  merry  Christmas.” 

And  may  be  Uncle  Alvin  hadn’t  a lot  of  presents  for 
Kitty  and  me  ; and  may  be  we  didn't  spend  nearly  all  day 
and  have  dinner  with  him,  regardless  of  the  folks  at  home. 
And  may  be  dozens  of  people  were  n’t  hunting  all  over  for 
us ; and  may  be  we  didn’t  cause  our  good  mothers  much 
anxiety,  and  may  be  they  didn't  forgive  us,  and  were  n’t  all 
happy  when  Uncle  Alvin  brought  us  home  ; and  may  be 
Uncle  Alvin  isn’t  ‘‘just  like  when  he  was  young,”  as  mother 
says.  He  learnt  even  from  us  little  folks  that  he  did  want  a 
Merry  Christmas,  and  he’s  enjoyed  many  of  them  since. 

May  he  live  to  enjoy  many  more  ! 


The  Old  Stone  Wall. 

BV  W.  A.  FITCH. 

Quiet  and  strong  the  patient  old  wall  bides. 

To  guide  the  road  and  guard  the  farmer’s  lands  ; 

Elders  and  milkweeds  cluster  by  iis  sides, 

VVild  roses  bloom  and  tender  vines  clasp  hands. 

The  squirrels  kni>w  its  friendly  shelter  well 
As  o'er  its  mos.sy  stones  they  nimbly  bound  ; 

The  watchful  woodchuck  'neath  it  loves  to  dwell 
Within  its  cosy  burrow  under  ground. 

The  full-fed  horses  wit'n  heads  o’er  it  thrown. 
Listlessly  blink  beneath  the  sultry  day  ; 

Under  its  shade  the  dusty  tramp  lies  prone. 

And  dreamless  sleeps  the  sunny  hours  away. 

Here  chil  Iren  loiter  on  their  way  to  school. 

To  catch  the  butterfly  and  bumblebee. 

Glad  to  escape  awhile  the  irksome  rule 
And  romp  and  shout  with  merry-hearted  glee. 

Hither  the  maiden  comes,  nor  seeks  in  vain 
The  purple  berries  hiding  thickly  here; 

The  robin  cheers  her  with  his  joyous  strain. 
Artless  and  pure  she  knows  no  startling  fear. 

And  oft  these  sbmes  have  heard  the  story  old. 

Of  sighing  awkward,  yet  true-hearted  swain. 

As  bashfully  his  hopes  and  fears  he  told 
And  strove  the  maidens  heart  and  hand  to  gain. 

Long  may  it  stand,  a fitting  monument 
Of  quiet,  homely,  comfortable  life, 

Uavexed  by  re.^tles8  change  but  e’er  content. 
Unmoved  by  all  the  highway's  dusty  strife. 


Habits  of  Husbands. 

Some  husbands  never  leave  home  in  the  morning  without 
kissing  their  wives  and  bidding  them  “ good-bye,  dear,”  in 
the  tones  of  un  wearied  love ; and  whether  it  be  policy  or 
fact,  it  has  all  the  effect  of  fact,  an>^*  those  homes  are  gener- 
ally plea-ant  ones,  provided  always  that  the  wives  are  appre- 
ciative, and  welcome  the  decipliiie  in  a kindly  spirit.  We 
know  an  old  gentleman  wuo  lived  with  his  wife  over  fifty 
years,  and  never  left  home  without  the  kiss  and  the  “ good- 
bye, dear.”  Some  husbands  shake  hands  with  their  wives  and 
hurry  off  as  fast  as  pos  ible,  as  though  the  effort  were  a some- 
thing that  they  were  anxious  to  forget,  holding  their  heads 
down  and  darting  round  the  first  corner.  Some  husbands 
will  leave  home  without  saying  anything  at  all,  but  thinking 
a good  deal,  as  evinced  by  their  turning  round  at  the  last 
point  cf  observation  and  waving  an  adieu  at  the  pleasant  face 
or  faces  at  the  window.  Some  husbands  never  say  a word, 
rising  from  the  breakfast  table  with  the  lofty  indifference  or 
a lord,  and  going  out  with  a heartless  disregard  of  those  left 
Iwbind.  It  is  a fortunate  thing  for  their  wives  that  they  can 
find  sympathy  elsewhere.  Some  husbands  never  leave  home 
without  8,;me  unkind  word  or  look,  apparently  thinking  that 
•uch  a course  will  keep  things  straight  in  their  absence.  • 


Then,  on  returning,  some  husbands  come  home  pleasant  and 
happy,  unsoured  by  the  world  ; some  sulky  and  surly  with 
its  disappointment.  Some  husbands  bring  home  a news- 
paper or  a book,  and  bury  themselves  for  the  evening  in  its 
contents.  8ome  husbands  are  called  away  every  evening  by 
business  or  social  engagements ; some  doze  in  speechless 
stupidity  on  a sofa  until  bed  time.  Some  husbands  are  curi- 
ous to  learn  of  their  wives  what  has  transpired  through  the 
day  ; others  are  attracted  by  nothing  short  of  a child’s  tum- 
bling down  stairs  or  the  house’s  taking  fire. 


A Good  Sermon. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  John  Wesle 
preaching  in  a chapel  in  London,  observed  one  of  his  friends 
among  the  congregation  whom  he  had  never  been  able  to 
persuade  to  preach  in  his  presence.  Without  asking  his  con- 
sent, Wesley  announced  that  this  brother  would  preach 
there  the  next  morning  at  five  o’clock. 

The  preacher  thus  announced  would  not  say  anything, 
for  fear  of  disturbing  public  worship,  and  because  he  could 
not  well  seem  to  oppose  Mr.  Wesley’s  wishes.  Accordingly 
at  five  o’clock  the  next  morning,  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  no 
doubting  that  Wesley  would  be  somewhere  in  hearing. 

After  singing  and  prayer,  he  said  that  being  called  before 
them  contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  as  he  had  done  viol  ence  to 
his  own  feelings  in  deference  to  Mr.  Wesley,  and  was  now 
expected  to  preach,  weak,  inadequate  and  unprepared  as  he 
was,  he  should  give  them  the  best  sermon  that  ever  was 
preached.  Opening  the  Bible  at  the  fifth  chapter  of  Matthew 
he  read  our  Lord’s  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  from  beginning  to 
end,  without  a word  of  note  or  comment,  closing  the  impres- 
sive service  with  singing  and  prayer. 

The  preacher  of  this  unique  sermon  was  Edward  Perrone 
whose  hymn, 

“All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’  name,” 
is  known  wherever  devout  worshippers  lift  up  their  praises  to 
the  Lord  in  the  English  tongue. 


Some  Gypsy  Lore. 

A gypsy  woman  recently  spoke  as  follows  when  ques- 
tioned by  a Washington  reporter  ; 

“ ’Phe  day  of  the  week  on  v^hich  you  are  born  is  the  best  to 
commence  business.  Fridays  and  Tuesdays  are  the  luckiest 
for  women;  though  women  fairly  shudder  over  regarding 
Friday  a lucky  day.  Sundays  and  Mondays  are  the  best  for 
men.  Never'  enter  a new  house  or  sign  a lease  in  April, 
June,  or  November,  and  avoid  the  11th  for  any  kind  of  an 
enterprise.  The  lucky  days  for  business  are  the  three  first 
days  of  the  moon’s  age ; for  marriage,  the  7th,  9th,  and  12th. 
Ask  favors  on  the  14th,  15th,  and  I7th,  but  beware  of  the 
16th  and  21st.  These  are  all  the  moon’s  age.  To  answer 
letters  choose  an  odd  day  of  the  moon  ; to  travel  on  land 
choose  the  increase,  and  for  ocean  the  decrease  of  the  moon. 
Start  new  buildings  in  March.  Don’t  marry  on  your  birthday 
or  on  any  martyr’s  day  • » * jf  you  meet  a 

white  horse,  if  you  are  going  on  particular  business,  it  means 
success.  If  it  is  a piebald  horse,  it  means  that  whatever  you 
have  asked  for  will  be  given  you.  If  a pigeon  that  does  not 
belong  to  you  flies  in  your  house  it  means  success.  If  it  rests 
on  a bed,  death.  If  there  are  two  pigeons,  there  will  be 
a wedding.  Never  tell  a dream  before  breakfast.  The  same 
dream  three  times  is  friendly  warning.  Had  William  the  II. 
and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  paid  attention  to  this  they 
would  have  escaped  death  as  they  did.  The  planets  and 
stars  have  much  to  do  with  us.  As  we  are  born  wo  are  con- 
trolled. Planetary  influence  is  a thing  the  scientists  of 
later  days  laugh  at,  but  who  can  say  they  are  better  informed 
than  the  astrologers  of  old.  For  myself  I depend  more  on 
the  science  of  astrology  than  on  cards,  though  palmistry 
helps  out.” 

An  Erie  physician  and  chemist,  Dr.  Lovett,  is  credited 
with  discovering  a process  of  embalming  which  consists  of 
placing  in  a coffin,  from  which  the  air  has  been  exhausted, 
ingredients  that,  being  dissolved  by  electricity,  fill  the  vacu- 
um with  a preservative  gas.  The  body  of  a young  child  in 
the  first  stages  of  decomposition  has  already  been  preserved 
two  months  without  change,  decay  being  arrested  and  the 
odor  of  decomposition  destroyed. 
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SPARKS  OF  MIRTH. 

Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a 
A merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a mile-a. 

Front  gates  bear  fruit — Pairs. 

The  stove-pipe  is  not  the  pipe  of  peace. 

“ Only  the  tool  of  designing  men” — A crayon. 

To  call  a laundress  a bosom  friend  is  flat  irony. 

A tramp’s  motto — “ A little  earning  is  a dangerous  thing.” 

The  dealer  in  artificial  hair  is  a firm  believer  in  false 
profits. 

The  way  to  treat  a man  of  doubtful  credit  is  to  take  no 
note  of  him. 

Some  men,  otherwise  steady-headed  can  never  keep  their 
balance  in  a bank. 

Freckles  are  not  so  bad.  It  is  said  that  one  girl  does  not 
object  to  seeing  them  on  another  girl’s  face. 

A family  in  the  suburbs  of  Chicago  has  had  a lion  in  its 
possession  for  two  generations.  It  is  a brass  one. 

De  man,  says  a colored  philosopher,  what  tries  ter  be  a 
boy  ain’t  got  half  as  much  sense  as  de  boy  what  tries  ter  be 
a man. 

Social  etiquette — Next  we  shall  have  a coat-tail  flirtation 
code.  Having  the  tails  covered  with  mud  will  mean  “ I don’t 
like  her  father.” — Boston  Post. 

“ The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man.”  Pope  knew 
better  than  to  say  “ woman.”  Woman  is  too  deep  a study 
for  anybody  to  undertake. 

“ Ought  clergymen  to  kiss  the  bride  ?”  is  another  social 
conundrum.  If  they  wilt  confine  their  efforts  to  their  own 
brides,  there  will  be  no  objection, 

A Philadelphia  bride  found  seventeen  full  sets  of  dishes 
among  her  wedding  presents.  Her  far-seeing  friends  evi- 
dently knew  she  was  going  to  keep  a girl. 

The  moralist  says  : “ Every  man  is  occasionally  what  he 
ought  to  be  perpetually.”  Then,  again,  some  men  are  per- 
petually what  they  ought  to  be  only  occasionally. 

“ Did  yon  get  that  girl’s  picture.  Brown?  You  remem- 
ber you  said  you  were  bound  to  have  it.”  “ Well,  not 
exactly,”  replied  Brown,  “ I asked  her  for  it,  and  she  gave  me 
her  negative.” 

An  Clean  man  sent  one  dollar  in  response  to  an  adver- 
tisement which  promised,  in  a mysterious  way,  to  tell  “ Why 
I became  a mason.”  He  received  an  answer,  “ Because  I 
didn’t  want  to  become  a carpenter  or  shoemaker.” 

“ Look  at  you  ! ” shrieked  Mrs.  Ecomi,  as  the  nurse  let 
the  baby  fall  over  the  second  floor  baluster.  “Two  inches 
nearer  the  wall,  and  that  child  would  have  smashed  a fifty- 
dollar  statuette  and  the  hall  lamp  1 ” And  then  they  picked 
up  the  baby. 

fSaid  the  gilded  youth : “ What’s  the  use  of  my  kicking 
about  the  price  my  tailor  sets  on  a suit  of  clothes  ? I used 
to  do  it,  but  one  day,  after  I had  argued  a couple  of  hours 
with  him,  I suddenly  thought  that  it  was  a ridiculous  waste 
of  time,  as  I should  never  pay  the  bill,  anyhow.  ” 

A wicked  bachelor,  whom  constant  refusals  have  made 
sour,  has  put  his  ill-fortune  into  the  shape  of  bad  advice  as 
follows  : 

I would  advise  a man  to  pause 
Before  he  takes  a wife ; 

In  fact,  I see  no  earthly  cause 
He  should  not  pause  for  life. 

“ You  mustn’t  touch  the  top  of  the  baby’s  head,”  said  a 
mother  to  her  little  four-year-old  ; “ she  has  a soft  spot  there 
that  is  very  tender.”  The  youngster  gazed  at  it  curiously, 
for  a moment,  and  then  asked,  “ Do  all  babies  have  soft  spots 
on  their  heads  ? ” “ Tes.”  “ Did  papa  have  a soft  spot  on  the 
top  of  his  head  when  he  was  a baby?”  “Yes,”  replied  the 
mother,  with  a sigh,  “ and  he  has  got  it  yet.”  And  the  old 
man,  who  had  overheard  the  conversation  from  an  adjoining 
room,  sang  out,  “Yes,  indeed  he  has,  my  dear  boy,  or  he 
would  be  a single  man  to  day.” 


LITERARY  LINKLETS. 

“ Honor  to  the  men  who  brms  honor  to  us— glory  to  the  country,  dignity 
to  character,  wings  to  thougiit,  kuowledge  of  things,  precision  to  principles, 
sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  fireside— Authors.” 


A German  Spelling  Reform  Association  has  been  formed . 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  will  spend  the  winter  in 
Florida. 

A new  work  by  Walt  Whitman,  “Specimen  Days  and 
Collect,”  has  appeared. 

Sergeant  Ballantine,  author  of  some  remarkable  remini- 
scences, is  in  this  country. 

It  is  possible  that  Mr..Ruskin  will  again  be  called  to  the 
Chair  of  Fine  Arts  at  Oxford. 

The  Chinese  language  is  spoken  by  about  300,000,000 
people  ; English  by  about  95,000,000. 

According  to  the  Academy,  London  (Eng.)  is  to  have 
another  new  monthly  magazine  with  the  new  year. 

John  Wiley  & Sons  have  issued  “ Picturesque  Scotland,” 
by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Carter  and  Mr.  Francis  Watt. 

An  edition  of  Lockhart’s  “ Life  of  Burns,”  with  corrections 
and  additions,  has  been  prepared  by  Mr.  W . Scott  Douglas. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  signed  the  call  for  the  first 
woman’s  rights  convention  ever  held  in  Massachusetts.  It 
met  at  Worcester,  October,  1850. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cable  will  deliver  at  the  John  Hopkins 
University,  in  March  next,  a series  of  lectures  on  “ The  Rela- 
tions of  Literature  to  Modern  Society." 

Miss  Mary  J.  Windle,  author  of  “ Sketches  of  Women  in 
the  South,”  “ Life  in  Washington,”  and  “ Life  at  White  Sul- 
phur,” is  living  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  said  to  be  in  absolute 
want. 

The  Quiz,  a sprightly  weekly,  published  in  Philadelphia, 
is  entirely  under  the  control  of  women.  Mrs.  Mary  Hall  is 
its  business  manager,  and  Mrs.  Florence  0.  Duncan,  editor- 
in-chief. 

The  grave  of  Emerson  is  kept  constantly  covered  with 
flowers  by  the  young  girls  of  Concord.  Hawthorne’s,  with  a 
stone  at  head  and  foot  bearing  simply  his  name,  is  thickly 
overgrown  with  glossy  myrtle.  Thoreau’s  is  unadorned,  save 
with  a thick  sod  of  green  grass. 

C.  H.  Jones,  of  Chicago,  has  issued  a new  edition  of  Allan 
B.  Magruder’s  “Reply  to  R.  G.  Ingersoll’s  Infidel  Lectures,” 
with  a supplement  of  one  hundred  printed  pages  containing 
strictures  and  critical  notes  on  the  Ingersoll-Black  contro- 
versy in  the  North  American  Review. 

Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lives,  in  summer  time,  in  a 
charming  home  at  Marion,  near  the  shore  of  Buzzard’s  Bay. 
His  house  is  a red-roofed  cottage,  with  generous  gables  and 
huge  old-fashioned  chimneys.  Within  and  without,  the 
house  bears  the  imprint  of  colonial  times,  and  it  is  surrounded 
by  a wide  expanse  of  moorland  and  meadow  which  secures 
quiet. 

Victor  Hugo’s  advancing  years  destroy  none  of  his  love 
for  children,  nor  of  the  pleasure  he  takes  in  entertaining 
them.  At  the  little  Norman  watering-place  of  Veules,  where 
he  has  been  staying,  he  recently  gave  an  elaborate  banquet 
to  eighty  children  from  fishermen’s  families.  A lottery  fol- 
lowed, in  which  there  were  prizes  for  all ; and  then  the  ven- 
erable poet  made  a speech,  telling  the  little  folk  to  believe 
in  God,  love  one  another,  and  fear  nothing  in  the  performance 
of  duty. 

The  old  “Orchard  Home”  of  the  Alcotts,  in  Concord, 
standing  next  to  the  “ Wayside  ” home  of  Hawthorne,  is  a 
quaint-looking  old  mansion,  with  a peaked  roof  and  gables, 
and  high  old-fashioned  porches.  It  is  surrounded  by  forty 
oaks  and  elms,  and  stands  at  a distance  back  from  the  road. 
It  was  here  that  Miss  Louisa  Alcott  wrote  “ Little  Women  ” 
and  most  of  her  other  works  ; and  here,  too,  that  her  younger 
sister,  Mrs.  May  Alcott  Nericker, executed  the  beautiful  paint- 
ings that  still  adorn  the  parlor  walls.  Prof.  Harris,  of  the  Con- 
cord school  of  philosophy,  is  its  present  owner. 
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OUR  GEM  CASKET. 

— tO^O* 

•‘But  words  are  things,  and  asnfall  drop  of  ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makcs'-thousands,  i>crhaps  millions,  think. 

The  dew  of  compassion  is  a tear. — Byron. 

Little  things-  console  us  because  little  things  afflict  us. 

What  we  learn  with  'pleasure  we  never  forget. — Alfred 
Mercer. 

A difference  of  taste  in  jokes  is  a great  strain  on  the 
affections. — George  Eliot. 

He  who  cannot  forgive  others  breaks  the  bridge  which  he 
himself  must  pass. — George  Uerbert. 

If  evil  be  said  of  thee,  and  if  it  be  true,  correct  thyself! 
if  it  be  a lie,  laugh  at  it. — Epictetus. 

Every  man  is  bound  to  tolerate  the  act  of  which  he  has 
himself  given  the  example. — Phoedrus. 

A man’s  good  breeding  is  the  best  security  against  other 
people’s  ill  manners. — Lord  Chesterfield. 

However  things  may  seem,  no  evil  thing  is  success  and 
no  good  thing  is  failure. — Samuel  Longfellow. 

A sound  discretion  is  not  so  much  indicated  by  never 
making  a mistake  as  by  never  repeating  it. — Bovee. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  echoes,  repeating  involuntarily  the 
virtues,  the  defects,  the  movements  and  the  characters  of 
those  among  whom  we  live. — Joubert. 

Generosity  during  life  is  a very  different  thing  from  gen- 
erosity in  the  hour  of  death  ; the  one  proceeds  from  genuine 

liberality  and  benevolence,  the  other  from  pride  or  fear 

Horace  Mann. 

No  longer  forward  nor  behind 
I look  in  hope  or  fear  ; 

But,  greatful,  take  the  good  I find; 

The  best  of  now  and  here. 

—Whitiier. 

A word  that  has  been  said  may  be  unsaid ; it  is  but  air. 
But  when  a deed  is  done,  it  cannot  be  undone,  nor  can  our 
thoughts  reach  out  to  all  the  mischiefs  that  may  follow. 
— Longfellow. 

Young  love  is  a flame ; very  pretty,  often  very  hot  and 
fierce,  but  still  only  light  and  flickering.  The  love  of  the 
older  and  disciplined  heart  is  as  coals,  deep-burning,  un- 
quenchable.— Beecher. 

To  think  we  are  able  is  almost  to  be  so ; to  determine 
■upon  attainment  is  often  attainment  itself.  Thus  earnest 
1 resolution  has  often  seemed  to  have  about  it  a savor  of  omni- 
I potence. — Samuel  Smiles 

! There  are  two  ways  of  being  happy — we  may  either  dimin- 
I ish  our  wants  or  augment  our  means.  The  result  is  the 
i same ; and  it  is  for  each  roan  to  decide  for  himself  and  to  do 
that  which  may  happen  to  be  the  easier. 

The  little  I have  seen  of  this  world,  and  know  of  the  his- 
■tory  of  mankind,  teaches  me  to  look  on  the  errors  of  others 
in  sorrow,  not  in  anger.  I would  fain  leave  the  erring  soul 
of  my  fellow-man  with  Him  from  whose  hands  it  came. — 
Longfellow 

We  do  not  wisely  when  we  vent  complaint  and  censure. 
Human  nature  is  more  sensible  of  smart  in  suffering  than  to 
: pleasure  in  rejoicing,  and  the  present  endurances  easily  take 
up  our  thoughts.  We  cry  out  for  a little  pain  when  we  do 
, but  smile  for  a great  deal  of  contentment. — Feltham. 

Whenever  vanity  and  gayety,  a love  of  pomp  and  dress, 
j furniture,  equipage,  buildings,  great  company,  expensive 
diversions,  and  great,  elegant  entertainments  get  the  better  of 
the  principles  and  judgements  of  men  and  women,  there  is  no 
knowing  where  they  will  stop,  nor  into  what  evils,  natural, 
moral,  or  political,  they  will  lead  us. — John  Adams. 

The  longer  I live,  the  more  deeply  I am  convinced  that 
that  which  makes  the  difference  between  one  man  and 
another — between  the  weak  and  powerful,  the  great  and 
insignificant— is  energy,  invincible  determination;  a purpose 
once  formed  and  then  death  or  victory.  This  quality  will 
do  anything  that  is  to  be  done  in  the  world,  and  no  two-legged 
creature  can  become  a man  without  it. — Charles  Buxton. 


CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


A fire  in  an  open  grate  in  a sick-room  may  be  replenished 
without  disturbance  to  the  patient  by  feeding  it  with  paper- 
bags  filled  with  the  coals. 

The  observations  upon  tree  growth  in  Mexico  made  by 
M.  Charney  tend  to  show  that  in  damp  tropical  climates  the 
concentric  rings,  from  which  the  tree’s  age  is  usually,  calcu- 
lated, may  form  at  the  rate  of  one  a month,  instead  of  one  a 
year. 

Dr.  Foote’s  Health  Monthly  says : Some  of  the  surgical  in- 
struments found  in  the  buried  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Pompeii,  now  in  the  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  museum 
of  Naples,  show  that  the  surgeons  of  that  time  were  provided 
with  many  of  the  most  important  instruments  now  in  use. 
The  Lancet  remarks  that  the  number  of  instruments  found  in 
one  house  there  will  bear  comparison  with  those  possessed  by 
the  average  practitioner  of  the  present  time. 

The  self-winding  clock  which  was  brought  to  the  public 
notice  at  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878  has  been  greatly 
improved,  and  the  inventor,  a Belgian,  is  now  supplying 
them  for  domestic  use.  The  winding  apparatus  consists  of  a 
small  windmill,  very  ingeniously  constructed.  They  are 
placed  in  connection  with  a chimney,  a ventilation  pipe,  or 
in  some  locality  were  a current  of  air  may  be  secured,  although 
the  mechanism  is  such  that  a constant,  regular  current  is  not 
essential. 

The  peanut  is  often  called  gronnd  nut,  because  its  pods, 
which  grow  something  like  the  common  pea,  are  ripened  in 
the  ground.  The  vine  is  a running  one,  bearing  yellow  flow- 
ers. After  these  fall  off  the  stems  grow  longer,  bend  down- 
wards, and  the  pod  on  the  end  forces  itself  into  the  ground. 
Large  forks  are  used  to  pull  up  the  vines,  and  with  them  the 
nuts,  which  are  picked  off  and  packed  in  bags  for  market. 
The  oil  is  used  for  making  soap.  Peanuts  are  raised  in  the 
Southern  United  States,  in  South  America,  and  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa. 

Geological  examination  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi 
now  shows  that  for  a distance  of  about  three  hundred  miles 
there  are  buried  forests  of  large  trees,  one  over  the  other, 
with  interspaces  of  sand.  Ten  destinct  forest  growths  of 
this  description  have  been  observed,  which  it  is  believed 
must  have  succeeded  each  other.  Of  these  trees,  known  as 
the  bald  cypress,  some  have  been  found  over  twenty-five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  one  contained  5,700  rings ; in  some  instances, 
too,  huge  trees  have  grown  from  the  stumps  of  others  equally 
large.  From  these  facts  geologists  have  assumed  the  anti- 
quity of  each  forest  growth  at  10,000  years,  or  100,000  for  all. 

There  was  recently  exhibited  at  Horticultural  Hall,  Bos- 
ton, Mass,  a wonderful  and  complicated  piece  of  mechanism 
in  the  form  of  a clock.  It  is  seventeen  feet  high,  and  twelve 
feet  wide,  and  arranged  to  represent  automatically  the  scenes 
in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord.  Nearly  two  hundred  figures  are 
employed.  These  are  about  eleven  inches  in  height,  and 
appropriately  clad.  First  comes  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi 
and  Flight  into  Egypt.  The  scenes  representing  the  Passion 
are.  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  Last  Supper,  Gethsemane,  Council 
Chamber,  Aceldanta,  Hall  of  Judgment,  Prsetorium,  Crucifix- 
ion on  Calvary,  etc.  It  is  a marvel  of  mechanical  skill,  and 
many  of  the  figures,  movements,  etc.,  are  said  to  be  startling, 
so  life-like  is  their  appearance.  , 

How  a Whale  Breathes. 

The  windpipe  does  not  communicate  with  the  mouth  ; a 
hole  is,  as  it  were,  bored  right  through  the  back  of  the  head. 
Engineers  would  do  well  to  copy  the  action  of  the  valve  of 
the  whale’s  blow-hole  ; a more  perfect  piece  of  structure  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine.  Day  and  night,  asleep  or  awake,  the 
whale  works  his  breathing  apparatus  in  such  a manner  that 
not  a drop  of  water  ever  gets  down  into  the  lungs.  Again, 
the  whale  must  of  necessity  stay  a much  longer  period  of 
time  under  water  than  seals ; this  alone  might  possibly 
drown  him,  inasmuch  as  the  lungs  cannot  have  access  to 
fresh  air.  ’W’e  find  that  this  difficulty  has  been  anticipated 
and  obviated  by  a peculiar  reservoir  in  the  venous  system, 
which  reservoir  is  situated  at  the  back  of  the  lungs. — Frank 
Buckland. 
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THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE 

Iz  published  on  the  15th  of  every  month,  at  the  London  East 
Printing  and  Publishing  House,  London  East,  Ont-,  by 
Messrs.  Lawson  ^ Jones. 

TO  ALL  OUR  READERS  ; 

We  wish  to  return  our  sincere  thanks 
for  your  past  interest  in  our  magazine,  and  respectfully 
solicit  your  continued  patronage.  Please  do  not  delay  send- 
ing in  your  subscriptions ; and  you  cannot  realize  how 
largely  you  will  help  us  if  you  only  send  one  or  two  names 
with  your  own. 

THE  FAMILYCIRCLE  FOR  i883 

Every  Department  of  1882  will  be  more  than  sustained  in 
our  future  issues  ; our  moral  tone  tvill  always  be  strictly 
adhered  to  so  that  in  introducing  our  magazine  into  the  intel- 
ligent reading  homes  of  Canada  we  may  feel  that  we  are 
delighting  the  household  with,  at  once,  chaste,  elevating  and 
lively  and  humorous  literature.  The  “ CIRCLE  ” will  be 
MORE  LIVELY  THAN  EVER, 

MORE  INTERESTING  THAN  EVER, 

MORE  INSTRUCTIVE  THAN  EVER, 

MORE  BRILLIANT  THAN  EVER. 
J8^“  To  our  old  subscribers  we  would  say  RENEW  AT  ONCE. 

To  those  intelligent  Canadians  who  are  not  subscrib- 
ers, but  who  wish  to  encourage  Canadian  literature, 
SEND  IN  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION,  (50  cents)  and 
have  the  Family  Circle  sent  to  you  for  a year. 

To  all  who  wish  to  canvass  for  subscribers  we  would 
say  SEND  YOUR  ADDRESS  on  a postal  card  and  we 
will  forward  our  1882-1883  Circular  giving  our  liberal 
terms  to  agents. 

»®“To  those  who  know  any  person  or  persons  who  some- 
times canvass  for  periodicals  we  would  say  SEND  US 
THEIR  NAMES  and  address,  and  we  will  forward  to 
such  persons  a sample  copy  and  our  circular. 

REMEMBER  no  letters  are  overlooked.  All  receive 
prompt  attention. 

Address  all  communications  : L.\WS0N  & JONES, 

Publishers,  London  East,  Ontario. 


CIRCLE  CHAT. 

In  Every  Thought  we  Have  of  our  Fellow-men  our  own 
defects  and  our  own  excellencies  are  stamped.  This  is  an  ad- 
mitted fact,  and  yet  how  many  are  there  who  will  use  their 
judgment  of  others  as  a criterion  of  their  own  characters  ? 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  person  who  sneers  at  an 
acquaintance  doesn’t  take  time  to  consider  that  the  cause  of 
the  sneer  is  in  himself ; nor  the  person  who  ardently  loves,  to 
analyze  how  much  of  the  passion  is  caused  by  the  object  and 
how  much  by  the  eyes  with  which  he  sees. 

We  are  all  Poets  in  a Greater  or  Less  Degree,  and  the 
amount  circumstances  and  chance  have  had  to  do  with  the 
poetical  productions  that  have  moved  the  hearts  of  myriads 
of  readers  would  be  an  interesting  study.  Does  it  nDt  seem 
a happy  chance  that  produced  ; 

“ Be  it  ever  so  humble 
There’s  no  place  like  home?” 

Who,  of  all  the  millions  that  have  been  aroused  to  greater 
sympathy  by  those  words  and  their  musical  cadence  but 
would  have  felt,  perhaps  indefinitely,  their  sentiment  if  their 
author  had  never  lived  ? 

“ Sons  Inherit  the  Disposition  of  their  maternal  grand- 
father and  daughters  that  of  their  paternal  grandmother,”  says 
a contemporary.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the  case.  Brothers 
very  often  differ  from  brothers  and  sisters  from  sisters.  Yet 
there  may  be  a common  trait  thus  inherited,  and  the  theory 
will  at  any  rate  afford  no  little  interest  to  studyers  of  human 
natuie  and  the  laws  of  heredity. 


RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


W.  B — Your  conduct  has  been  very  rash.  Show  the- 
young  lady  that  you  have  more  control  over  yourself  or  she- 
may  become  disgusted  with  you. 

Henry  C.— You  will  find  the  lines : 

“ The  snake  that  hides  and  hisses 
In  Heaven  we  twain  have  known, 

The  grief  of  cruel  kisses. 

The  joy  whose  mouth  makes  moan,” 
in  a poem  by  Algernon  C.  Swinburn,  entitled  “Rococo.”' 
We  are  not  sure  what  the  tide  of  the  volume  is.  Ask  at 
your  book-store. 

K.  T. — If  anyone  sends  three  subscribers’  names,  with 
$1.50,  we  will  send  them  a copy  of  the  Family  Circle  for  one 
year,  for  themselves. 

Marv  N. — Yes,  the  sentiment  of  jealousy’s  being  an. 
estimable  quality  frequently  occurs  in  literature.  Among 
other  places  there  is  a eulogy  of  it  in  Stevens’  drama,  “Pas- 
sion’s Slave  Marryat  says  in  “The  Sea  King,” that  love 
never  exists  without  jealousy,  while  another  writer,  explain- 
ing the  word  more  fully,  says  that  jealousy  is  the  fentiment 
of  property,' envy  is  the  instinct  of  theft. 

J C. — When  passing  a lady  on  your  left  use  your  right 
hand  in  raising  your  hat  and  vice  versa. 

East. — It  is  by  all  means  advisable  to  be  on  good  terms* 
with  your  wife’s  family  ; but  if  reasonable  conduct  does  not, 
avail  to  that  end,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should  notJ 
consider  yourself  as  good  as  your  father-in-law  and  act  j 
accordingly.  Even  your  wife  will  love  you  better  for  show-1 
ing  a spirit  of  independence  ; but  we  would  advise  you  to  con-T 
sider  well  and  be  sure  you’re  in  the  right.  L 

K.  McB. — The  election  you  speak  of  was  the  election  ofj 
Representatives.  The  Presidential  election  will  not  tak^ 
place  till  1884.  ■ 

Peter  C. — It  altogether  depends  upon  your  circumsfanced 
as  to  whether  we  would  advise  you  to  join  the  Marriage  Aid^ 
Society  at  all  or  not.  If  you  are  situated  so  that  you  could 
with  little  difficulty  pay  the  regular  fees  with  what  you 
would  otherwise  spend  foolishly,  by  all  mean  join  it  at  once__ 

X.  Y.  Z — 1.  Practice  in  reading  in  public  will  make  it 
become  an  easier  task,  if  you  can  summon  up  courage 
enough  to  go  before  an  audience.  Drinking  cocoa  in  place 
of  tea  or  coffee  is  said  to  be  an  excellent  aid  to  nervous  or 
bashful  persons.  It  can  at  least  do  no  harm.  2.  Your  fail- 
ing to  remember  the  text  may  only  show  a lack  of  interest. 

A regular  course  of  memorizing  would  assist  your  memory. 
To  become  able  to  write  good  composition  practice  whatever 
forms  you  like  of  it  in  as  simple,  natural  and  easy  a style  as  you 
can,  and  at  the  same  time  in  your  reading  always  try  to  dis-  . 
crimmate  and  analyze  your  author’s  peculiar  style.  Discipline  j 
yourself  by  regular  studies  of  say  an  hour  or  two  every 
evening. 

Backward. — Cultivate  a higher  opinion  of  yourself,  and 
by  no  means  exhibit  bashfulness  when  in  the  company  of  the 
lady  you  speak  of  or  she  may  learn  to  despise  you.  Boldness,  I 
and  courage  with  even  an  expresssion  of  conceit  will  be  ad- 
mired by  a lady,  while  bashfulness  is  a weakness  which 
lew  ladies  will  tolerate  in  the  other  sex. 

D.  L. — Wedding  tours  are  not  always  taken  from  a love  ) 
of  show,  and  do  much  more  good  than  ordinary  travelling.  i 
The  custom  probably  grew  oat  of  altogether  excellent 
motives,  and  whether  it  did  or  not  they  are  advisable  from 
scientific  reasons.  We  would  advise  as  long  a trip  as  your 
means  will  allow,  and  that,  too,  to  commence  right  after  the 
wedding  ceremony. 

M.  S. — Be  careful  not  to  act  too  free  in  the  gentleman’s 
company  you  speak  of  If  he  loves  you  as  he  should  you 
need  not  fear  to  tell  him  everything  of  your  foimer  love 
affair.  He  will  overlook  your  back waidness  in  confessing  if 
he  is  worth  marrying,  but  you  cannot  hope  to  live  happily  J* 
as  his  wife  with  your  secret  Act  toward  him  so  as  to  make 
him  respect  you  or  you  cannot  hope  to  retain  his  love.  ^ 

G.  S. — See  answer  to  “ Agent  ” in  October  number  , 

A few  answers  which  have  been  crowded  out  will  appear  in  i [ 
our  next  issue. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  carport  sano. 


Water-Drinking  a Preventive  of  Disease. 

An  old  English  proverb  says,  “ Drinking  water  neither 
makes  a man  sick  nor  in  debt,  nor  his  wife  a widow.”  It  is 
not  only  a good  temperance  maxim,  but  with  a slight  addition 
it  might  be  equally  accepted  as  a rule  in  therapeutics.  Drink- 
ing water  neither  makes  a man  sick,  nor  hurts  him  when  he 
is  sick,  but  rather  helps  him.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
doctors  have  often  been  wrong  in  refusing  water  to  their 
thirsty  patients  ; and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  they  are 
coming  to  see  the  mistake  and  to  warn  their  professional 
brethern  against  it.  Dr.  J.  F.  Meigs,  of  Philadelphia,  in  a 
clinical  lecture  on  “ The  Internal  Use  of  Water  for  the  Sick,” 
delivered  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  a year  ago,  gives  a 
painful,  almost  a terrible,  picture  of  the  suffering  and  the 
injury  caused  by  the  prejudice  of  physicians  and  nurses 
against  the  free  use  of  water  as  a drink  in  certain  diseased 
conditions.  He  lays  down  the  rule,  that  the  sick  should  be 
allowed  all  the  water  they  desire.  It  is  the  appetite  implanted 
in  the  body  by  the  Creator,  for  the  determination  of  the 
amount  of  water  needed  * * * For  myself,  I dare  not 

oppose  this  divine  sense  in  thirsty  patient,  any  more  than  I 
would  oppose  the  instinct  of  the  infant  to  take  from  its 
mother's  breast  the  material  it  needs  for  its  growth. 

Professor  MacLean,  of  the  Royal  College  at  Netley,  near 
London,  who  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  deputy-inspectors 
of  the  British  army  in  Inda,  where  he  hid  an  extensive  exper- 
ience in  the  observation  of  cholera,  says  : — “ Urgent  thirst  is 
one  of  the  most  distressing  symptoms  of  cholera  ; It  was  for- 
merly the  practice  to  withhold  water — a practice  as  cruel  as 
it  is  mischievous.” 

Dr.  Thomas  K.  Chambers,  of  London,  one  of  the  best  liv- 
ing authorities  on  the  stomach  and  on  indigestion,  in  an 
article  ou  “ Dietetics,"  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Encpclopcedia 
Britannica,  remarks  that  patients  with  fever  should  take  no 
food  but  liquid,  and  adds  that  “ water  is  the  most  digestible 
of  all  foods.” 

A long  and  able  article  on  “ Water  as  a Prophylactic  and 
a Remedy,”  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Webber,  believes  that  not  drinking 
water  enough  is  a positive  cause  of  disease.  Many  people 
have  got  the  notion  into  their  heads  that  it  is  bad  to  drink 
freely  at  meals.  Of  course,  one  may  swill  down  such  a quan- 
tity of  water  that  it  will  be  hurtful,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  abstinence  may  be  carried  on  to  an  injurious  point. 
Water  taken  with  the  food  favors  digestion  : when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  a part  is  absorbed  by  the  gastric  vessels,  carry- 
ing with  it  the  soluble  constituents  of  the  food.  So  much  as 
is  not  immediately  absorbed  assists  in  softening  and  breaking 
up  the  larger  particles  of  food,  and  thus  aids  in  the  gastric 
digestion  by  facilitating  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluids.  A 
portion  of  the  water  is  carried  off  into  the  intestines  with  the 
semi-digested  food,  and  acts  favorably  in  the  same  way  ; also, 
the  blood  being  well  supplied  with  water,  the  fasces  are  not 
so  hard  and  dry  as  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  and  it  is 
easier  to  keep  the  bowels  regular. 

Herb  teas,  thoroughwort,  camomile,  sage,  etc.,  were  popu- 
lar in  our  grandmothers’  days,— and,  indeed,  are  now  pop- 
ular. The  bitter  herb  is  a slight  gastric  tonic,  but  the  water 
is  a better  solvent.  Formerly  the  good  housewife  supplied 
the  deficiency  in  drink  by  regular  doses  of  herb-tea  ; now  the 
physician  supplies  it  by  draughts  of  spring  water.  Some- 
times, in  treating  such  patients  as  have  been  referred  to,  I 
administer  a diuretic  with  the  water,  that  elimination  may 
be  effected  more  speedily. 

How  much  water  should  an  adult  drink  in  twenty-four 
hours  ? It  must  be  taken  into  account  that  water  is  excreted 
by  the  lungs  and  skin  as  well  as  by  the  kidneys  ; also,  much 
of  the  food  ingested  contains  water  as  one  of  its  constituent 
parts.  Hence  the  amount  of  liquid  required  as  drink  must 
vary  slightly  with  the  activuty  of  the  skin  and  the  character 
of  the  food.  The  amount  of  drink  necessary  is  stated  by 
Dalton  to  be  about  fifty-two  ounces;  that  is,  3.38  pints.  An 
ordinary  coffee-cup  holds  six  or  seven  ounces.  The  equiva- 
lent of  eight  or  nine  coffee-cups  of  drink  would  not,  then,  be 
an  excessive  amount.  Repeatedly  patients  have  told  me  that 
they  drink  only  one  or  one  and  a-half  cups,  morning  and 


evening,  and  about  the  same  at  dinner,  only  occasionally  tak- 
ing soup,  averaging  less  than  six  cups,  sometimes  small  tea- 
cups, of  drink.  Sometimes  patientssay  they  drink  generally 
only  a little  more  than  a pint  a day. 

Dr.  Webber  remarks  incidentally  that  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  those  who  suffer  from  nervous  exhaustion,  or 
“neurasthenia,”  as  it  is  called,  do  not  drink  enough ; and  he 
suggests  that  it  may  be  “ an  American  peculiarity  to  ingest 
so  little  fluid.” 

The  moral  is,  “ Do  not  be  afraid  of  drinking  all  the  water 
you  thirst  for,  provided  it  he  pure,  and  cultivate  a liking  for 
it  if,  from  what  has  been  said  above,  you  infer  that  you  ought 
to  do  so.  Water  is,  of  course,  more  efficient  as  a preventive 
than  as  a cure  of  disease  ; or,  as  Dr.  Webber  somewhat  face- 
tiously puts  it,  “ the  time  to  work  the  greatest  cures  with 
water  is  before  the  disease  has  begun.” 


Why  Women  Are  Declining  in  Physical  Vigor. 

The  “ little  health  of  women  ” and  the  great  increase  of 
disease  among  them,  especially  nervous  disorders,  has  received 
the  attention  of  all  classes  of  thinkers  in  recent  times.  Many 
eminent  physicians  have  given  much  time  and  thought  to 
the  subject,  and  certain  conclusions  have  been  reached  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  authoritative.  ■ The  following  sum- 
mary of  the  causes  which  are  at  work  to  undermine  the  health 
of  women,  especially  in  the  early  years  of  life,  was  recently 
published  in  a circular  sent  out  by  the  Association  of  Collegi- 
ate alumnse,  and  presents  the  subject  in  a very  forcible  and 
concise  manner  : — 

1.  Social  dissipation  and  excitement,  which  is  neither 
amusement  nor  recreation.  Girls  are  too  often  stimulated  to 
shine  socially  and  intellectually  at  the  same  time.  A mother 
proves  her  daughter’s  perfect  health  by  saying  : “ She  has 
heen  able  to  go  to  parties  or  entertainments  four  or  five  even- 
ings a week  all  winter,  and  she  stands  at  the  head  of  her 
class.” 

2.  Habitual  loss  of  sufficient  and  healthy  sleep.  In  a New 
York  academy,  a class  of  sixty  girls,  between  the  ages  of 
twelve  and  eighteen,  chanced  to  be  asked  by  a recent  visitor 
for  the  time  they  retired  the  night  before.  The  average  was 
found  to  be  twenty  minutes  before  midnight ; but  no  sur- 
prise was  manifested  by  teachers,  nor  regret  by  the  scholars. 

3.  Irregularity  and  haste  in  taking  food,  the  use  of  con- 
fectionery in  the  evening,  and  the  omission  of  breakfast. 
The  principal  of  a large  girl’s  school  in  Philadelphia  lately 
said  that  so  many  habitually  came  to  school  without  having 
sufficient  breakfast,  and  taking  little  or  no  lunch,  that  he  had 
been  compelled,  in  order  to  obtain  good  mental  work,  to 
have  a warm  lunch  furnished,  and  to  insist  upon  every  scholar 
taking  it  in  the  middle  of  the  morning. 

4.  Tight,  heavy,  or  insufficient  clothing,  which  frightfully 
increases  the  tendency  to  consumption  and  spinal  diseases. 
A physician  of  wide  experience  confidently  states  that  this 
cause  alone  has  incapacitated  more  women  than  overstudy 
and  overwork  of  all  kinds. 

5.  The  lack  of  sufficient  out-door  exercise.  When  a 
proper  amount  of  time  is  devoted  to  such  exercises,  no  time 
avill  be  left  for  overstudy. 

6.  The  ambition  of  parents  and  daughters  to  accomplish 
much  in  little  time,  which  sends  students  to  college  either 
hurriedly  and  imperfectly  prepared,  or  with  a thorough  pre- 
paration gained  at  the  expense  of  health. 

1.  The  usual  postponement  of  instruction  in  the  laws  of 
physiology  and  hygiene  to  a college  course.  The  Associ- 
ation recommends  the  introduction  of  a thorough  course  of 
physical  training,  with  special  instructors  and  lectures  oiv 
the  subject. 


To  remove  foreign  bodies  from  the  nose,  an 
exchange  recommends  the  following : Blow  through 

the  nose  with  as  much  force  as  possible,  at  the  same  time 
closing  the  mouth  and  the  unobstructed  nostril.  Sneezing 
will  sometimes  expel  the  cause  of  obstruction.  A loop  oi 
wire  or  a blunt  hook  may  be  successfully  used ; but  care 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  crowding  the  object  farther  in.  If  it 
is  not  tightly  embedded,  it  may  be  driven  out  by  making  tho 
water  from  a syringe  pass  up  the  unobstructed  nostril  and 
out  at  the  one  containing  the  foreign  body. 


THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


LATEST  FASHIONS. 

Watered  Irish  Poplins  are  being  worn. 

Plain  kilt  and  box-plaited  skirts  are  worn. 

Arabi  red  is  only  a new  name  for  Turkey  red. 

Dull  confused  colors  are  seen  in  the  best  plaids. 

Collars  and  cuffs  of  ficelle  lace  are  in  high  favor. 

Skirts  entirely  covered  with  kilt-plaiting  are  much  worn. 

"'f  urkey-red  is  the  fashionable  color  for  velvet  dress  bon- 
nets. 

f’lush  and  velvet  scotch  caps  will  be  worn  by  school- 
girls. 

Crape  frills  around  the  necks  and  sleeves  of  dresses  are  a 
novelty. 

Cashmere  remains  in  favor  for  costumes  intended  to  do 
double  duty  for  utility  suits  and  demi-toilets. 

A sash  bow  at  the  back  is  not  as  fashionable  as  when  tied 
in  front  in  long  loops  with  the  ends  hanging  to  the  foot  of 
the  skirt. 

Some  of  the  plainer  dresses  have  an  under-plaiting  of  a 
bright,  contrasting  color,  such  as  dark  blue  with  a bright  red 
plaiting ; this  is  more  suitable  for  young  girls. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 

Roast  Turkey. — Clean  and  wash  out  the  crop  and  body  of 
the  turkey  with  soda  and  water,  rinsing  it  out  afterwards ; 
stuff  with  a force-meat  made  of  crumbs,  a little  cooked  sausage, 
pepper,  salt  and  a little  butter ; truss  the  turkey  neatly,  lay 
it  in  the  dripping-pan,  pour  boiling  water  over  it,  and  roast 
about  ten  minutes  to  the  pound  after  the  cooking  actually 
commences ; cook  slowly  at  first,  or  it  will  be  dry  without 
and  raw  within  ; baste  often  and  freely ; ten  minutes  before 
taking  it  up  dredge  with  flour  and  baste  with  butter,  pour 
off  the  fat  from  the  top  of  the  grav}',  thicken  with  browned 
flour  and  season,  boil  once,  and  serve  in  a boat. 

Mashed  Potatoes,  Browned. — Whip  light  with  milk, 
butter  and  salt,  pile  upon  a greased  pie  dish,  and  brown  in  a 
good  oven,  slip  on  a hot  dish  by  the  aid  of  your  cake  turner. 

Oyster  Stew. — Drain  all  the  liquor  off  your  oysters  and 
put  it  on  to  boil  in  a saucepan,  with  a little  boiling  water,  say 
half  a cupful,  if  you  have  quite  a little  oyster  liquor.  Add  to 
this  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  and  let  it  come  to  a boil.  Then 
add  your  milk,  the  quantity  of  course  being  regulated  by  your 
needs  and  the  number  of  your  oysters  ; these  ought  not  to  go 
in  more  than  five  or  ten  minutes  before  the  stew  is  served,  as 
long  cooking  wilt  toughen  them.  After  they  are  in,  the  stew 
-should  gently  simmer,  not  really  boil.  A minute  or  two 
before  dishing,  add  a large  spoonful  of  butter  ; let  this  just 
melt,  give  it  a stir  in,  and  serve  piping  hot.  Serve  with 
crisp  oyster  crackers,  and  tiny,  crisp  cucumber  pickles.  If 
your  crackers  have  lost  their  crispness,  set  them  in  a hot  oven 
for  a minute  or  two,  let  them  cool,  and  they  will  be  almost 
like  new. 

Graham  Bread  — The  following  rule  works  well  either  for 
bread  or  for  muffins:  One  pint  of  milk  scalded  and  cooled, 
■one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  one-half 
cup  of  yeast,  or  one-fourth  cake  of  compressed  yeast  dissolved, 
two  and  one-half  cups  of  flour,  and  from  two  and  one-half 
to  three  cups  of  Graham  flour ; mix  quite  stiff,  without  knead- 
ing ; rise  over  night ; make  into  loaves ; rise  again,  and  hake 
.an  hour.  If  muffins  are  to  be  made,  shape  them,  let  them 
rise,  and  bake  as  you  would  biscuit,  taking  probably  a little 
more  time  than  for  wheat.  Another  way  of  making  this 
bread  is  to  mix  in  the  white  flour  at  night,  and  add  the 
Graham  in  the  morning  after  the  sponge  is  well  risen. 

Pie  Paste. — Many  persons  like  to  know  how  to  make  suf- 
ficient paste  for  only  one  pie,  and  here  is  a good  rule  : One 

heaping  cup  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder, 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-half  cup  of  butter,  or  half 
butter  and  half  lard ; mix  the  salt  and  the  baking  powder 
with  the  flour,  rub  in  a part  of  the  butter  ; mix  quite  stiff 
with  cold  water,  roll  out  and  spread  with  the  remainder  of  the 
butter,  fold  over,  roll  out ; roll  over  and  over,  like  a jelly 
roll,  cut  into  two  pieces,  and  roll  for  the  crusts. 


Puff  Paste. — For  puff  paste  the  ingredients  are : One 
pound  of  butter,  two  pounds  of  flour,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  about  one  cup  of  ice  water.  Wash  the  butter  well, 
divide  into  three  parts,  and  cool  between  two  pans  of  ice. 
Mix  the  salt  with  the  flour,  rub  in  one  part  of  the  butter, 
cutting  it  in  with  a knife,  and  using  only  the  tips  of  the 
fingers,  for  the  less  the  hands  are  used  the  lighter  the  paste 
is ; roll  one-half  inch  thick  ; roll  the  second  part  of  the  batter 
thin,  lay  it  on  the  paste,  and  fold  the  sides  and  ends  over ; 
roll  over  and  over,  and  pat  with  the  rolling-pin  into  a flat 
cake ; roll  again,  spread  with  the  other  part  of  the  batter, 
and  proceed  as  before.  If  the  paste  proves  sticky,  put  it 
directly  into  the  ice  until  the  batter  hardens ; and  if  you  are 
not  ready  to  use  as  soon  as  the  paste  is  mixed,  set  into  the 
ice  to  keep  cool.  Use  the  hands  to  the  paste  no  more  than 
you  can  possibly  help,  and  roll  with  a light,  long,  quick 
stroke.  This  is  a very  delicate  paste  for  mince  pies,  and  is 
also  the  paste  from  which  tarts  are  made. 

Breakfast  Puffs. — To  two  cups  of  flour  add  one  saltspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  two  cups  of  milk,  two  eggs,  the  whites  and  yolks 
beaten ; mix  in  the  order  given,  and  bake  in  a hot  oven  about 
thirty  minutes. 

Waffles. — Mix  one  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and 
one-half  teaspoonful  of  salt  in  one  pint  of  flour,  add  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs  well  beaten  and  mixed  with  one  and  one-fourth 
cups  of  milk,  one- fourth  cup  of  melted  butter,  and  last  of  all 
the  whites  of  the  three  eggs  beaten  to  a stiff  froth.  Have  the 
waffle  irons  ready,  heated  and  well-greased,  and  cook  as 
quickly  as  possible  while  the  batter  is  at  its  lightest. 

Coffee  Custard. — Lovers  of  coffee  will  find  that  a custard 
made  as  follows  is  simply  delicious ; it  should  be  served  with 
sponge  and  fruit  cakes.  Make  a rich  custard  at  least  half 
cream ; to  a quart  of  cream  and  milk  allow  four  eggs  if  they 
are  large,  five  if  small ; sweeten  to  your  taste ; cook  in  a farina 
kettle ; when  done  stir  in  two-thirds  of  a teacupful  of  cold 
coffee ; the  coffee  should  be  strained  through  a cloth,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  dark  colored  specks  in  the  custard.  If  you 
fear  that  the  custard  will  not  be  as  thick  as  you  like  to 
have  it,  you  may  use  a small  tablespoonful  of  corn  starch  or  of 
common  flour. 

Corn  Pudding. — One  quart  or  sour,  creamy  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful of  soda,  two  eggs,  a handful  of  raisins,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  sugar,  thickened  into  a stiff  batter  with  two-thirds 
corn  meal  and  one- third  flour.  Steam  two  hours  in  a buttered 
cake-pan  with  tube  in  the  centre.  Eat  with  butter  and  sugar 
or  sweetened  cream. 

Economical  Pudding. — An  excellent  way  of  us'ng  stale 
biscuits  or  cakes  is  to  dry  and  then  pound  them  fine  in  a 
mortar,  then  mix  with  them  two  eggs  with  their  weight  in 
butter,  beat  all  to  a cream,  pour  into  a mould  and  steam. 
This  is  excellent  cold  with  fruit,  such  as  stewed  prunes  or 
apples. 

Sponge  Cake. — The  yolks  of  six  eggs  well  beaten  until 
light,  one  cup  of  fine  granulated  sugar  beaten  well  with  the 
egg,  one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  the  whites  of  six  eggs  well  whipped,  and  one  cup  of 
flour.  Mix  in  the  order  given,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven 
from  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes. 

Fruit  Cake. — One  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of  sugar,  two- 
thirds  of  a cup  of  warm  water,  one-half  of  a cup  molasses, 
three  cups  of  flour,  five  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  nutmeg, 
cinnamon,  salt,  cloves,  etc. , one  pound  of  raisins,  stoned  and 
chopped,  and  two-thirds  of  a cup  of  currants  and  one-quarter 
of  a pound  of  citron. 

Wheat  Muffins. — One  teaspoonful  melted  butter,  one 
egg,  one  and  a-half  cups  flour,  one  teaspoonful  cream  tartar, 
half  teaspoonful  soda,  half  cup  sweet  milk.  Bake  quickly  in 
muffiu-pans. 

Ice  Cream  Candy. — Two  cups  of  granulated  sugar,  one- 
half  cup  of  water,  add  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar  dissolved  in  a teaspoonful  of  water  as  soon  as  it  boils. 
Boil  ten  minutes  without  stirring  ; when  done  it  will  be  brit- 
tle if  dropped  in  cold  water ; add  butter  half  the  size  of  an 
egg  before  taking  off  the  stove ; pour  into  a buttered  tin  to 
cool,  and  pull  it  as  hot  as  possible.  Flavor,  while  pulling, 
with  vanilla  or  lemon. 
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iWrittenfoT  The  Family  Circle.'^ 

Anthony  Trollope. 

#N  Wednesday,  the  sixth,  inst.,  there  passed  away  after  a 
lengthend  illness  the  most  prolific  novelist  of  our  day, 
Anthony  Trollope,  at  one  time  commonly  designated 
as  the  son  of  Mrs.  Frances  Trollope,  from  his  mother’s  fame  as 
the  authoress  of  “ Domestic  Manners  of  the  Americans,”  and  a 
host  of  novels  of  which  the  “ Vicar  of  Wrexhill,”  is  generally 
considered  the  best.  But  the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  long 
ago  won  a reputation  of  his  own,  and  has  reached  a larger 
concourse  of  readers  than  his  gifted  mother,  “ who,”  says  the 
Athfeneum,  (1863)  found  herself,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  establish  a home  in  America,  here  in  England,  with  the 
world  to  begin  again,  a husband  too  ill  to  aid  her,  and  six 
children  who  needed  aid  and  could  as  yet  give  none.  Many 
men  in  like  circumstances  would  have  applied  to  public 
charity,  but  the  true  woman’s  heart  did  not  fail  her.  She 
wrote  for  bread  and  reaped  that  and  honor.” 

Anthony  Trollope  was  born  April  24,  1815  and  was  edu- 
cated, through  his  mothers  exertions,  at  Winchester  and  Har- 
row. When  yet  a young  man  he  received  an  appointment  in 
the  General  Post-oflice  and  rose  high  in  the  service.  At  the 
age  of  thirty-two  the  first  of  his  long  list  of  novels,  “ The  Mac- 
dermotts  of  Ballycloran  ” was  published.  This  book  was 
written  while  its  author  was  stationed  in  Ireland  in  the 
surveyors’  department  of  the  Post-ofiiee  and  portrays  vivid 
pictures  of  Irish  life  as  do  several  others  of  his  works. 

Perhaps  the  most  original  vein  in  our  authors  writings  is 
that  of  life  among  the  English  clergymen.  No  reader  of 
Trollope  can  forget  Mr.  Slope,  Dr.  Grantly,  or  Bishop  Browdie. 
All  his  novels  breathe  a happy  criticism  of  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  An  easy  grace,  yet  careful  reflection  is  displayed  in  his 
good-humored,  satirical  mode  of  hitting  off  characters.  “ The 
reality  of  his  subsidiary  characters,  and  his  manner  of  seizing 
on  peculiar  traits  without  dwelling  on  them,"  is  spoken  of  as 
di.stinctly  separating  him  from  the  school  of  Dickens,  and 
'•  his  dislike  to  moralizing  and  his  trick  of  satire,”  as  opposed 
to  Thackeray’s  school.  His  opposition  to  infusing  sentiment 
into  his  writings  is  particularly  noticeable  in  “ The  Small 
House  of  Allington,”  in  the  picture  of  his  brave,  but  un- 
fortunate heroine,  Lily  Dale.  His  keen  sense  of  strife  and 
mode  of  satire  are  well  illustrated  in  the  following,  on  the 
Humanity  of  the  Age ; 

“ This  is  undoubtedly  the  age  of  humanity — as  far,  at 
least,  as  England  is  concerned.  A man  who  beats  his  wife 
is  shocking  to  us,  and  a colonel  who  cannot  manage  his  sol- 
diers without  having  them  beaten  is  nearly  equally  so.  We 
are  not  very  fond  of  hanging ; and  some  of  us  go  so  far  as  to 
recoil  under  any  circumstances  from  taking  the  blood  of  life. 
We  perform  our  operations  under  chloroform ; and  it  has 
even  been  suggested  that  those  schoolmasters  who  Insist  on 
adhering  in  some  sort  to  the  doctrines  of  Solomon  should 
perform  the  operations  in  the  same  guarded  manner.  If  the 
disgrace  be  absolutely  necessary,  let  it  be  inflicted  ; but  not 
the  bodily  pain. 

So  far  as  regards  the  low  externals  of  humanity,  this  is 
doubtless  a humane  age.  Let  men,  women,  and  children 
have  bread  ; let  them  have,  if  possible,  no  blows,  or,  at  least, 
as  few  as  may  be ; let  them  also  be  decently  clothed ; and 
let  the  pestilence  be  kept  out  of  their  way.  In  venturing  to 
call  these  low,  I have  done  so  in  no  contemptuous  spirit ; 
they  are  comparatively  low  if  the  body  be  lower  than  the 
mind.  The  humanity  of  the  age  is  doubtless  suited  to  its 
material  wants,  and  such  wants  are  those  which  demand  the 
promptest  remedy.  Butin  the  inner  feelings  of  men  to  men. 


and  of  one  man’s  mind  to  another  man’s  mind,  is  it  not  an 
age  of  extremest  cruelty? 

There  is  sympathy  for  the  hungry  man,  but  there  is  no 
sympathy  for  the  unsuccessful  man  who  is  not  hungry.  If 
a fellow-mortal  be  ragged,  humanity  will  subscribe  to  mend 
his  clothes  ; but  humanity  will  subscribe  nothing  to  mend 
his  ragged  hopes,  so  long  as  his  outside  coat  shall  be  whole 
and  decent. 

To  him  that  hath  shall  be  given ; and  from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  hath.  This  is 
the  special  text  that  we  delight  to  follow,  and  success  is  the 
god  that  we  delight  to  worship.  ‘ Ah,  pity  me  1 I have 
struggled  and  fallen — struggled  so  manfully,  yet  fallen  so 
utterly — help  me  up  this  time  that  I may  yet  push  forward 
again  1’  Who  listens  to  such  a plea  as  this  ? ‘ Fallen  ! do 

you  want  bread  ? ’ ‘ Not  bread,  but  a kind  heart  and  a kind 
hand.’  ‘ My  friend,  I cannot  stay  by  you ; I myself  am  in  a 
hurry  ; there  is  that  fiend  of  a rival  there  even  now  gaining 
a step  on  me.  I beg  your  pardon,  but  I will  put  my  foot  on 
your  shoulder — only  for  one  moment.’  Occupet  eztremus 
scabies. 

Yes.  Let  the  devil  take  the  hindmost ; the  three  or  four 
hindmost  if  you  will ; nay,  all  but  those  strong-running 
horses  who  can  force  themselves  into  noticeable  places  under 
the  judge’s  eye.  This  is  the  noble  shibboleth  with  which 
the  English  youth  are  now  spurred  on  to  deeds  of — what 
shall  we  say  ? — money-making  activity.  Let  every  place  in 
which  a man  can  hold  up  his  head  be  the  reward  of  some 
antagonistic  struggle,  of  some  grand  competitive  examination . 
Let  us  get  rid  of  the  fault  of  past  ages.  With  us,  let  the  race 
be  ever  to  the  swift;  the  victory  always  to  the  strong.  And 
let  us  always  be  racing,  so  that  the  swift  and  the  strong 
shall  ever  be  known  among  us.  But  what  then,  for  these, 
who  are  not  swift,  not  strong  ? Fas  victis  1 Let  them  go  to 
the  wall.  They  can  hew  wood  probably ; or,  at  any  rate 
draw  water.” 

For  an  example  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  happy  style  of  throwing 
out  sentiment,  read  this  extract  on  Lovers’  Walks : 

“Ah ! those  lovers’  walks,  those  loving  lovers’  rambles. 
Tom  Moore  is  usually  somewhat  sugary  and  mawkish ; but 
in  so  much  he  was  right.  If  there  be  an  Elysium  on  earth  it 
is  this.  They  are  done  and  over  for  us,  0 my  compatriots  I 
Never  again — unless  we  are  destined  to  rejoin  our  houris  in 
Heaven,  and  to  saunter  over  fields  of  asphodel  in  another  and 
a greener  youth — never  again  shall  those  joys  be  ours  I And 
what  can  ever  equal  them  ? ’Twas  then,  between  sweet 
hedgerows,  under  green  oaks,  with  our  feet  rustling  on  the 
crisp  leaves,  that  the  world’s  cold  reserve  was  first  thrown 
off,  and  we  found  that  those  we  loved  were  not  goddesses, 
made  of  buckram  and  brocade,  but  human  beings  like  our- 
selves, with  blood  in  their  veins,  and  hearts  in  their  bosoms 
— veritable  children  of  Adam  like  ourselves. 

‘ Gin  a body  meet  a body  cornin’  through  the  rye.’  Ah, 
how  delicious  were  those  meetings  I How  convinced  we 
were  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  loud  alarm  I How 
fervently  we  agreed  with  the  poet  I My  friends,  born  together 
with  me  in  the  consulship  of  Lord  Liverpool,  all  that  is  done 
and  over  for  us ! There  is  a melancholy  in  this  that  will 
tinge  our  thoughts,  let  us  draw  ever  so  strongly  on  our  phil- 
osophy. We  can  still  walk  with  our  wives,  and  that  is 
pleasant  too,  very — of  course.  But  there  was  more  animation 
in  it  when  we  walked  with  the  same  ladies  under  other 
names.  Nay,  sweet  spouse,  mother  of  dear  bairns,  who  hast 
so  well  done  thy  duty ; but  this  was  so,  let  thy  brows  be 
knit  ever  so  angrily.  That  lord  of  thine  has , been  indif- 
ferently good  to  thee,  and  thou  to  him  bast  been  more  than 
good.  Uphill  together  have  we  walked  peaceably  laboring ; 
and  now  arm  in  arm  we  shall  go  down  the  gradual  slope  which 
ends  below  there  in  the  green  churchyard.  ’Tis  good  and 
salutary  to  walk  thus.  But  for  the  full  cup  of  joy,  for  the 

brimming  springtide  of  human  bliss,  oh  give  me  back 

Well,  well,  well,  it  is  nonsense  ; I know  it,  but  may  not  a 
man  dream  now  and  again  in  his  evening  nap,  and  yet  do  no 
harm  ? ” 

Mr.  Trollope  enjoyed  a fairly  long  life.  His  talent  and 
energy  gained  for  him,  in  the  position  to  which  his  ambition 
led  him,  wonderful  success,  and  his  death  will  call  forth 
regrets  from  thousands  and  thousands  of  hearts. — N.  Kn. 
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**  Sipping  only  what  is  sweet ; 
liCave  tbe  chaff  and  take  the  wheat.” 


To  Youngsters. 

Golden  hair  and  eyes  of  blue, — 

What  won’t  they  do  ? — What  won’t  they  do  ? 
Eyes  of  blue  and  locks  of  gold — 

My  boy,  you’ll  learn  before  you’re  old. 

The  gaitered  foot,  the  taper  waist — 

Be  not  in  haste,  be  not  in  haste  ; 

Before  your  chin  sprout  twenty  spear. 

My  word  for ’t,  youngster,  they’ll  appear. 

Raven  hair  and  eyes  of  night 

Undo  the  boys  : and ’t  serves  ''em  right. 

Eyes  of  night  and  raven  hair. 

They’ll  drive  you;  lad,  to  sheer  despair. 

The  drooping  curl,  the  downward  glance. 

They’re  only  waiting  for  the  chance ; 

At  nick  of  time  they’ll  sure  appear. 

Depend  upon  it,  laddie  dear. 

Shapely  hands  and  arms  of  snow. 

They  know  their  charm,  my  boy,  they  know  ; 
Flexile  wrist  and  fleckless  hands. 

The  lass  that  has  them  understands. 

The  checks  that  blush,  the  lips  that  smile — 

A little  while,  a little  while — 

Before  you  know  it,  they’ll  be  here. 

And  catch  you  napping,  laddie  dear. 

Hands,  and  hair,  and  lips,  and  eyes, 

’Tis  there  the  tyro’s  danger  lies. 

You’ll  meet  them  leagued,  or  one  by  one — 

In  either  case  the  mischiefs  done. 

A touch,  a tress,  a glance,  a sigh. 

And  then,  my  boy,  good-bye — good-bye  ! 

' God  help  you,  youngster ! keep  good  cheer  ; 

Coax  on  your  chin  to  twenty  spear. 

— Cer.tury  Mag.  John  Vance  Cheney. 


Unseen  Helpers. 

BY  M.  QUAD. 

“ Can  you  give  me  a day’s  work  Y”  asked  a poor  woman  of 
a well-to-do  matron. 

“ You  look  very  delicate,”  said  the  lady.  “ I need  some- 
one to  wash,  but  you  do  not  seem  strong  enough  for  the 
work.” 

“ 0,  yes’m  ; only  try  me  and  you  will  see.  I have  been 
sick  and  got  behind  hand,  and  my  children  need  bread ; 
beside,  Charlie  will  help  carry  the  water  and  lift  the  tubs,” 
concluded  the  woman,  eagerly. 

“ Who  is  Charlie  ?”  asked  the  lady  of  the  house. 

“ My  husband,  ma’am,”  was  the  low  answer. 

The  woman  was  engaged,  and  did  her  work  well,  but 
there  was  something  that  troubled  the  mistress  of  the  house 
greatly.  As  soon  as  she  left  the  kitchen  the  woman  would 
call  Charlie,  and  she  would  hear  her  voice  talking  and  laugh- 
ing, and  holding  converse  with  some  one,  but  when  she  went 
into  the  room  there  would  be  no  one  there.  The  water  was 
carried,  the  tubs  all  lifted  into  their  places,  but  the  slight 
woman  who  washed  was  the  »nly  person  who  was  visible. 
When  the  lady  of  the  house  paid  her  she  said  ; 

“ Call  your  husband  ; I should  like  to  see  him.” 

“ He  wouldn’t  come,  ma’am,”  said  the  woman  simply. 
“ No  one  ever  sees  him  but  me.’’ 

“ What  do  you  mean  ?”  asked  the  lady,  in  astonishment. 

“ Why  ma’am,  Charlie  is  dead  himself,  but  his  spirit  comes 
and  helps  ate;  how  could  I work  this  way  if  it  didn’t?  I 
could  no  more  lift  one  of  those  tubs  of  water  than  you  could, 
ma’am  1 He’s  come  ever  since  I was  sick,  and  helped  me 
that  way.” 

The  compassionate  lady  placed  another  coin  with  those 
she  had  already  given.  “For  Charlie  and  the  children,”  she 
said,  with  tears  in  her  voice,  and  she  saw  afterward  that  the 
sick  and  wearied  mother  was  helped  by  living  hands. 

But  there  must  be  many  people  bearing  burdens  greater 
than  they  are  able  to,  who  are  helped  and  made  stronger  by 


invisible  guides — the  memory  of  some  dead  Charlie,  who  lifts 
unseen  the  heavy  load,  with  whom  they  commune  as  they 
work ! How  would  the  dull  routine  of  daily  life  be  glorified 
could  we  for  one  moment  see  the  angel  helper  at  our  side  ! 
When  the  pious  monk  left  his  duties  fo  go  out  on  a deed  of 
mercy,  he  returned  to  find  all  his  homely  work  done,  and  for 
one  moment  he  saw  in  the  door  of  his  cell  his  Blessed  Master 
smiling  upo»  him  I It  may  be  only  a vague  theory,  the 
delusion  of  a sick  brain — and  there  is  an  infinite  sadness  in 
it — but  surely 

“ It  is  a beautiful  belief 

That  ever  round  our  head 
Are  hovering  on  angel  wings 
The  spirits  of  the  dead. 

“ To  feel  that  unseen  hands  we  clasp. 

While  feet  unheard  are  gathering  round ; 

To  know  that  we  in  faith  may  grasp 
Celestial  guards  from  heavenly  ground.” 


Corean  Women. 

A Corean  woman  has  no  moral  existence.  She  ^is  an 
instrument  of  pleasure  or  of  labor  ; but  never  man’s  compan- 
ion or  equal.  She  has  no  name.  In  childhood  she  receives 
indeed  a surname  by  which  she  is  known  in  the  family,  and 
by  near  friends,  but  at  the  age  of  puberty  none  but  her 
father  and  mother  apply  this  appellative'.  To  all  others  she 
is  the  sister  of  such  a one,  or  the  daughter  of  sc-and-so.  She 
is  absolutely  nameless.  Her  own  parents  allude  to  her  by 
employing  the  name  of  the  district  or  ward  in  which  she  has 
married.  Her  parents-in-law  speak  of  her  by  the  name  of 
the  place  in  which  she  lived  before  marriage,  as  women 
rarely  marry  in  the  same  village  with  their  husbands.  When 
she  bears  children  she  is  “ the  mother  ” of  so-and-so.  When 
a woman  appears  for  trial  before  a magistrate,  in  order  to  save 
time  and  trouble,  she  receives  a special  name  for  the  time 
being.  The  women  below  the  middle  class  work  very  hard. 
Farm  labor  is  done  chiefly  by  them.  Manure  is  applied 
by  the  women,  rarely  by  men.  The  women  carry  lunch  to 
the  laborers  in  the  field,  eating  what  is  left  for  their  share. 
In  going  to  market  the  women  carry  the  heavier  load.  In 
their  toilet  the  women  use  rouge,  white  powders  and  hair  oil. 
They  shave  their  eyebrows  to  a narrow  line — that  is,  to  a per- 
fectly clean  arch,  with  nothing  straggling.  They  have  luxu- 
riant hair,  and,  in  addition,  use  immense  switches  to  fill  out 
large  coiffures. 

In  the  higher  classes  of  society,  etiquette  demands  that 
the  children  of  the  two  sexes  be  separated  after  the  age  of 
eight  or  ten  years.  After  that  time  the  boys  dwell  entirely 
in  the  men’s  apartments,  to  study  and  even  to  eat  and  drink. 
The  girls  remain  secluded  in  the  women’s  quarters.  The 
boys  are  taught  that  it  is  a shameful  thing  even  to  set  foot  in 
the  female  part  of  the  house.  The  giils  are  told  that  it  is 
disgraceful  even  to  be  seen  by  males,  so  that  gradually  they 
seek  to  hide  themselves  whenever  any  of  the  male  sex  appear. 
These  customs,  continued  from  childhood  to  okt  age,  result 
in  destroying  the  family  life.  A Corean  of  good_ taste  only 
occasionally  holds  conversation  with  his  wife,  whom  he 
regards  as  being  far  beneath  him.  He  rarely  consults  her 
on  anything  serious,  and  though  living  under  the  same  roof, 
one  may  say  that  husband  and  wife  are  widely  separated. 
* * * In  the  higher  classes,  when  a young  woman  has 

arrived  at  marriageable  age,  none,  even  of  her  own  relatives, 
except  those  nearest  of  kin,  is  allowed  to  see  or  speak  to  her. 
Those  who  are  accepted  from  this  rule  must  address  her  with 
the  most  ceremonious  reserve.  After  their  marriage  the 
women  are  inaccessible.  They  are  nearly  always  corrfined  to 
their  apartments,  nor  can  they  even  look  out  into  the  streets 
without  permission  of  their  lords.  So  strict  is  this  rule  that 
fathers  have  on  occasions  killed  their  daughters,  husbands 
their  wives,  and  wives  have  committed  suicide  when  strangers 
have  touched  them  even  with  their  fingers.  The  common 
romances  or  novels  of  the  country  expatiate  on  the  merits  of 
many  a Corean  Lucretia.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  exag- 
gerated modesty  produces  the  very  results  it  Is  intended  to 
avoid.  If  a bold  villain  or  too  eager  paramour  should  suc- 
ceed in  penetrating  secretly  the  apartments  of  a noble  lady, 
she  dare  not  utter  a cry,  nor  oppose  the  least  resistance  which 
might  attract  attention,  for  then,  whether  guilty  or  not,  she 
would  be  dishonored  forever  by  the  simple  fact  that  a man 
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liad  catered  her  chamber.  Every  Corean  husband  is  a Caesar 
in  this  respect.  If,  however,  the  affair  remains  secret,  her 
reputation  is  saved.  • • • Though  counting  for  nothing 

in  society,  and  nearly  so  in  their  family,  they  are  surrounded 
by  a certain  sort  of  exterior  respect.  They  are  always 
addressed  in  the  formulas  of  honorific  language.  The  men 
always  step  aside  in  the  street  to  allow  a woman  to  pass, 
even  though  she  be  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  apartments  of 
females  are  inviolable  even  to  the  minions  of  the  law.  A 
noble  who  takes  refuge  in  his  wife’s  room  may  not  be  seized. 
Only  in  cases  of  rebellion  is  he  dragged  forth,  for  in  that 
case  his  family  are  reckoned  as  accomplices  in  his  guilt.  In 
other  crimes  he  must  be  enticed  out  where  he  may  be  legally 
arrested.  • » » Marriage  in  Cho-sen  is  a thing  with 

which  a woman  has  little  or  nothing  to  do.  The  father  of 
the  young  man  communicates,  either  by  call  or  letter,  with 
the  father  of  the  girl  which  he  wishes  his  son  to  marry. 
This  is  often  done  without  consulting  the  tastes  or  character 
of  either,  and  usually  through  a middle-man  or  go-between. 
• * * Among  the  most  peculiar  of  women’s  rights  in  Cho- 
sen is  the  curious  custom  forbidding  any  males  in  Seoul  from 
being  out  after  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  When  this  Cor- 
ean curfew  sounds  all  men  must  hie  in-doors.  The  violation 
of  the  privacy  of  the  women’s  quarters  is  punishable  by  exile 
or  severe  flagellation. 

[From  “ Corea,  the  Hermit  Nation,"  By  W.  E.  Griffis. 


Liszt  and  His  Pupil. 

A young  pianist  was  giving  concerts  in  the  pi'ovinces  of 
Germany.  In  order  to  attract  the  public  she  announced  that 
she  was  a pupil  of  the  famous  Liszt.  On  arriving  at  a tittle 
town  she  had  advertised  a concert ; but  great  was  her  con- 
sternation when  she  noticed  among  the  list  of  new  arrivals  at 
the  hotel  the  name  of  the  Abbe  Liszt.  How  could  she  get 
out  of  the  difficulty  into  which  she  had  brought  herself  ? Her 
fraud  could  not  fail  to  be  found  out,  and  she  would  not  be 
Able  to  give  any  more  concerts.  She  already  saw  her  future 
ruined.  Trembling  all  over,  she  presented  herself  before  the 
maestro  to  confess  to  him  her  trickery  and  deceit,  and  to  im- 
plore his  pardon.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and,  with  a 
face  bathed  in  tears,  related  to  him  her  past  history.  An 
orphan  at  a very  early  age,  poor,  possessing  nothing  but  her 
talent,  the  young  girl  thought  she  could  only  surmount  the 
obstacles  which  beset  her  path  by  making  use  of  the  name  of 
Liszt. 

“ Well,  well,"  said  the  great  musician,  helping  her  to  rise 
“ we  will  see,  my  child,  what  we  can  do.  There  is  a piano ; 
let  me  hear  you  play  a piece  intended  for  to-morrow’s  con- 
cert.’’ 

She  obeyed ; the  maestro  sat  down  beside  her,  gave  her 
several  hints,  suggested  some  changes,  and  when  she  had 
finished  her  piece  said  to  her, — 

“ Now,  my  child,  I have  given  you  a music  lesson  ; now 
you  are  a pupil  of  Liszt.” 

Before  she  could  stammer  out  a few  words  of  gratitude 
Liszt  asked  her, — 

“ Are  the  programmes  printed  ?” 

“ No,  sir  : not  yet.” 

“ Then  put  on  the  programme  that  you  will  bo  assisted 
by  your  master,  and  that  the  last  piece  will  be  performed 
by  the  Abbe  Liszt.” 

A vulgar  disposition  would  have  gladly  embraced  this 
opportunity  to  pnnish  the  poor  young  girl,  who,  doubtless, 
would  have  deserved  it,  for  so  impudently  using  Liszt’s 
name.  But  charity  is  ingenious  to  cover  a multitude  of 
faults — to  turn  evil  into  good.  Let  us  acknowledge,  too, 
that  the  young  girl  did  the  best  thing  possible  in  confessing 
her  guilt,  and  throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  generous 
man  whose  name  she  had  so  wrongly  used. 


Comparative  Cost  of  Livin*?. 

" For  a number  of  years  past  there  has  been  a general  and 
gradual  increase  of  personal  and  household  expenses  in  fam- 
ilies of  all  degrees  of  wealth  and  socihl  standing.  One  by 
one  new  wants  have  arisen,  making  new  and  larger  demands 
upon  the  resources  of  the  pocket.  In  no  other  particular  is 
the  contrast  between  the  present  and  the  past  greater  or  more 
^^ried  than  in  the  style  and  cost  of  living. 

1 he  plain,  simple,  but  substantial  fare  of  the  “ olden 


time”  has  been  superseded  by  the  production  of  viands  snd 
costly  dishes  which  almost  rival  the  famous  feasts  of  pagan 
antiquity,  when  to  eat,  drink  and  carouse  constituted  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  life. 

Is  this  increase  simply  a result  of  reckless  and  thought- 
less extravagance  on  the  part  of  the  people  or  is  it  one  of  the 
inevitable  necessities  growing  out  of  an  advanced  civiliza- 
tion 7 It  is  usually  attributed  to  the  former  cause,  but  a little 
reflection  will  convince  almost  any  mind,  we  think,  that  the 
last-mentioned  cause  is  really  the  more  potent  of  the  two. 

The  word  civilization  may  be  taken  to  express  or  embody 
the  combined  results  of  intellectual  and  moral  growth.  The 
simplest  form  of  life  is  the  nomadic  or  wandering  stage  of 
developement. 

The  desert  Arab,  the  American  Indian,  as  he  was  before 
the  advent  of  the  white  man  on  this  continent,  the  unedu- 
cated peasantry  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  natives  of 
Africa,  may  be  itstanced  as  examples  of  this  class. 

Their  range  of  thought  and  desire  is  exceedingly  limited, 
their  tastes  simple  and  their  wants  few.  A tent  or  rude  hut 
for  a habitation,  garments  enough  to  shield  them  from  clima- 
tic changes,  a dog  or  horse  for  service  and  companionsnip 
and  some  kinds  of  weapons  for  hunting  or  fighting,  constitute, 
about  all  they  need  or  care  for  as  means  or  instruments  of 
life.  To  eat,  sleep,  hunt  and  go  to  war  make  up  their  prin- 
cipal occupations. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  living  in  this  primitive  stage  of 
development  is  exceedingly  small.  The  existence  and  uses 
of  money  with  such  people  are  either  unknown  or  very  much 
restricted.  But  take  any  one  of  these  classes  designated  and 
bring  them  up  into  a higher  state  of  civilization,  and  their 
personal  and  household  expenses  will  at  once  begin  to  mul- 
tiply in  exact  proportion  to  their  elevation  or  advancement. 

The  philosophy  of  such  a movement  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  physical  nature  of  mankind  everywhere  strives  to 
keep  pace  with  the  improvement  in  the  upper  departments 
of  being. 

As  new  light  and  knowledge  flow  into  the  brain  and 
expand  and  quicken  the  feelings,  these  internal  forces  of 
life  seize  upon  their  lower  and  external  concomitants  and 
pull  them  up  to  their  own  new  level. 

Consequently,  new  and  varied  physical  wants  arise,  wants 
in  regard  to  eating  and  clothing,  which  necessitate  an  increased 
expenditure.  And  thus  the  cost  of  living  multiplies  with 
the  area  of  intellectual  acquirement  and  the  cultivation  of 
finer  and  nobler  feelings  in  the  heart. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  and  waste- 
ful extravagance  in  the  prevailing  methods  of  American 
household  life,  but  all  of  the  present  incieased  cost  of  living 
cannot  justly  be  laid  to  that  account.  A part  ot  it  is  the 
inevitable  result  of  our  present  advanced  civilization.  The 
range  of  human  wants  is  legitimately  much  greater  now 
than  fifty  or  a hundred  years  ago. 

The  external  must  try  at  least  to  keep  up  with  the  inter- 
nal in  development  and  progress.  And  this  fact  makes  pov- 
erty seem  tenfold  more  harsh  and  unbearable  than  ever,  and 
makes  laborers  strike  for  higher  wages  because  they  cannot 
meet  the  multiplied  demands  of  their  households  and  families. 
There  is  little  prospect  oi  any  decrease  in  this  respect  until 
absolute  want  compels  it.  As  long  as  people  can  have  what 
they  want  they  will  in  some  way  manage  to  procure  it  or  go 
to  ruin  in  the  effort. — Chicago  Journal. 


The  PeouliariMes  of  Dying. 

Miss  Nightingale  says  the  mental  state  of  the  dying 
depends  on  their  physical  condition.  As  a rule,  in  acute 
cases  interest  in  their  own  danger  is  rarely  felt.  Indifference, 
excepting  with  regard  to  bodily  suffering,  or  to  some  duty 
the  dy’«g  man  desires  to  perform,  is  the  far  more  usual  state. 
But  paiients  who  die  of  consumption  very  frequently  die  in 
a state  of  seraphic  joy  and  peace;  the  countenance  almost 
expresses  rapture.  Patients  who  die  of  cholera,  peritonitis 
etc.,  on  the  contrary,  otten  die  in  a state  approac'  ing  desp  ir. 
In  dysentery,  diarrhma,  or  fever,  the  patient  otieii  dies  in  a 
state  of  indifference.  On  the  battle  field  the  expre.ssiou  on 
the  faces  of  those  who  have  oied  of  gun-shot  wounds  is  one 
of  agony,  while  the  dead  by  sword  have  a calmer  look.  A 
capid  death  by  steel  is  almost  painless,  the  nerves  are  divided 
so  quickly,  while  a bullet  lacerates.  * 
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The  Baby  Sorceress. 

My  baby  sits  beneath  the  tall  elm  trees, 

A wreath  or  tangled  ribbons  in  her  hands  ; 

She  twines  and  twists  the  many-colored  strands — 

A little  sorceress,  weaving  destinies. 

Now  the  pure  white  she  grasps ; now  naught  can  please 
But  stripes  of  crimson,  lurid  as  the  brand 
From  passion’s  fires  ; or  yellow,  like  the  sand* 

That  lend  soft  setting  to  the  azure  seas. 

And  so  with  sweet,  incessant  toil  she  fills 
A summer  hour,  still  following  fancies  new, 

Till  through  my  heart  a sudden  terror  thrills 
Lest,  as  she  waves,  her  aimless  choice  prove  true. 

Thank  God  1 our  fates  proceed  not  from  our  wills  ; 

The  Power  that  spins  the  thread  shall  blend  the  hue. 

— Thomas  W.  Higginson,  in  the  Century. 


Thought  He  Was  an  Orphan. 

“ Can’t  yer  he’p  an  orphan  in  dis  ’stablishment  ? ” said 
an  old  colored  man,  entering  a store. 

“ An  orphan  ? ” 

“ Fes,  sah.”  ' 

“ How  old  are  you  ? ” 

“ Seventy-five,  sah.” 

“ How  long  have  you  been  an  orphan  ?” 

“ Since  dis  mornin’.” 

“ Did  your  parents  die  this  morning  ?” 

“ No,  sah  ; da  died  fifty  years  ago.” 

“ Then  how  is  it  you  have  only  been  an  orphan  since  this 
morning?” 

“ Case  my  wife  died  this  mornin’.” 

“ The  death  of  your  wife  doesn’t  make  you  an  orphan.” 
“It  don’t ? But  I gets  a pension,  don’t  I ?” 

“ No.” 

“ Well,  den,  ef  dat’s  de  case.  I’ll  go  an’  marry  ag’in  Bar’s 
so  many  laws  in  dis  country  dat  it  takes  half  a man’s  time  ter 
keep  up  wid  ’em.” 


Procrastination . 

There  is  an  old  negro  in  Austin  who  claims  to  have  studied 
“ filosify  outen  a book.”  Yesterday  he  went  into  the  justice 
court  and  said  : “ Jedge,  kin  I git  a 'dictment  writ  agin  dat 
wuffles  nigger,  Pete  ?” 

“What’s  he  been  doing?” 

“ He’s  a procastinator.  He’s  bin  a procastinatin’.” 

“ Procrastinating  ? There’s  no  law  against  that.” 

“No  law  agin  procastination.  Den  what’s  de  law  fur? 
Ain’t  procastination  de  thief  of  time  ?” 

“Certainly  ; I believe  it  has  been  so  stated.” 

“ Well,  den,  ain’t  Pete  a thief?” 

“ Yes,  you  might  so  construe  it,  but  you  cannot  convict  a 
man  for  stealing  time.” 

“ No ; but  when  we  hab  got  de  proof  on  him  fur  stealin’ 
time,  we  hab  got  de  circumstantial  ebidence  agin  him  fur 
stealin’  money,  fur  don’t  ’flossity  say  dat  time  am  money? 
Got  yer  dar,  Jedge.” 

And  the  old  man  went  out  chuckling  to  himself,  “ Got 
him  dar.  Got  de  jedge  dis  time  suah  yer  a foot  high.” — 
Texas  Siftings. 


Bill  Nye’s  Household  Hints. 

To  remove  oils,  varnishes,  resins,  tar,  oyster  soup,  currant 
jelly,  and  other  selections  from  the  bill  of  fare — Use  benzine 
soap  and  chloroform  cautiously  with  whitewash  brush  and 
garden  hose.  Then  hang  on  the  wood-pile  to  remove  the 
pungent  effluvia  of  the  benzine.  To  clean  ceilings  that  have 
been  smoked  by  by  kerosene  lamps  or  the  fragrance  of  fried 
salt  pork — Remove  the  ceiling,  wash  thoroughly  with  borax, 
turpentine  and  rain-water,  then  hang  on  the  clothes  line  to 
dry.  Afterwards  pulverize,  and  spread  over  the  pie-plant 
bed  for  spring  wear.  To  remove  starch  and  roughness  from 
flat-irons — Hold  the  irons  on  a large  grindstone  lor  twenty 
minutes  or  so,  then  wipe  off  carefully  with  a rag.  To  make 
this  effective  the  grindstone  should  be  in  motion  while  the 
iron  is  applied.  To  soften  water  for  household  purposes — 
Put  an  ounce  of  quicklime  into  a certain  quantity  of  water. 
It  it  is  not  sufficient,  use  less  water  or  more  quicklime. 


Should  the  immediate  lime  continue  to  remain  deliberater 
lay  the  water  down  on  a stone,  and  pound  it  with  a base- ball 
club.  To  give  relief  to  a burn — Apply  the  white  of  an  egg. 
The  yoke  of  the  egg  may  be  eaten,  or  placed  on  the  shirt- 
bosom,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  person.  If  the  burn 
should  occur  on  a lady,  she  may  omit  the  last  instructions.. 
To  wash  black  stockings — Prepare  a tub  of  lather,  composed 
of  tepid  rain-water  and  white  soap,  with  a little  ammonia. 
Then  stand  in  the  tub  till  dinner  is  ready.  Roll  in  a cloth 
to  dry.  Do  not  wring,  but  press,  the  water  out.  This  will 
necessitate  the  removal  of  the  stockings.  If  your  hands  are 
badly  chapped,  wet  them  in  warm  water,  rub  them  all  over 
vith  Indian  meal,  then  put  on  a coat  of  glycerine,  and  then 
keep  them  in  your  pockets  for  ten  days.  If  you  have  no- 
pockets  convenient,  insert  them  in  the  pockets  of  a friend. 
An  excellent  liniment  for  toothache  or  neuralgia  is  made  of 
sassafras,  oil  of  organum,  and  a'  half-ounce  of  tincture  of 
capsicum,  with  hall  a pint  of  alcohol.  Soak  nine  yards  of 
red  flannel  in  this  mixture,  wrap  it  around  the  head,  and 
then  insert  the  head  in  a haystack  till  death  comes  to  your 
relief.  Woollen  goods  may  be  nicely  washed,  if  you  put 
half  an  ox-gall  into  two  gallons  of  tepid  water.  It  might  be 
well  to  put  the  goods  into  the  water  also.  If  the  mixture  is 
not  strong  enough,  put  in  another  ox-gall.  Should  this  fail 
to  do  the  work,  put  in  the  entire  ox,  reserving  the  tail  for 
soup.  The  ox-gall  is  comparatively  useless  for  soup,  and 
should  not  be  preserved  as  an  article  of  diet. 


Is  He  Vain  ? 

Behold  yon  man  gazing  in  the  “ Gentlemen’s  Furnishing 
Store  ” window.  Gazing  at  gaudy  cravats  and  neckties.  Is 
he  vain  ? Ask  him.  0,  no.  He  is  not  vain  as  a woman- 
But  he  wants  one  of  those  silken  scarfs.  There  are  all  col- 
ors— old  gold  and  dead  gold,  and  big  crimson  polka  dots,, 
and  red  and  yellow  barred  scarfs,  and  hardly  any  two  alike. 
Now  he  is  trying,  as  he  gazes  at  them,  to  decide  which  he 
will  have.  He  stood  at  a similar  window  two  blocks  above, 
trying  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  which  tie  would  look 
prettiest  on  him  or  he  on  it,  and  he  came  away  unable  to 
make  up  that  little  mind.  He  has  gazed  at  the  scarfs  in  this 
window  for  fully  ten  minutes.  Perhaps  here  he  will  not  be 
able  to  make  up  his  mind,  either.  Poor  man.  How  it  dis- 
tresses him.  But  he  is  not  vain  as  a woman  or  a peacock. 
0,  no.  Now  he  goes  on  his  weary  way  along  Broadway. 
There  I He  stops  at  another  scar!  and  necktie  window.  So 
he  spends  half  his  afternoon.  But  he  is  not  vain.  0,  no  ! 


A Double  Boy. 

M.  Paul  Bert  has  lately  sent  the  editor  of  La  Ealure,  from 
Geneva,  two  photographs  of  a human  monster  exhibited 
there,  living,  and  aged  five  years,  having  been  born  at  Turin 
in  1877.  It  has  two  heads,  four  arms,  and  two  chests,  but 
tne  abdomen  and  pelvis,  aud  two  legs;  that  is,  it  is  double 
above  the  middle  of  the  body.  The  fusion  of  the  two 
bodies  begins  at  the  sixth  rib.  From  due  examination,  and 
what  has  been  observed  in  previous  monsters  of  the  kind 
(they  were  named  Xipliodyme  by  Isodore  Geoffray  St  Hil- 
rire)  it  may  be  affirmed  that  there  are  four  lungs,  two  hearts, 
and  two  stomachs  ; the  small  intestine  is  double  at  its  com- 
mencement, but  in  greater  part  single.  There  are  really  two 
individuals.  The  right  leg  obeys  only  the  right  individual, 
who  alone  feels  pinching  of  it ; and  similarly  with  the  left. 
The  sensibility  ef  each  half  of  the  body  is  in  exclusive  rap- 
port with  the  head  of  the  same  side.  The  two  individuals 
were  baptized  doubly  under  the  names  of  Jean  and  Jacques 
They  are  equally  developed  from  physical  points  of  view 
(except  a slight  club  foot  on  Jacques’  leg), and  intellectually 
they  are  much  alike.  Their  intelligence  is  normal ; they 
reply  to  questions  of  visitors  in  French,  Italian  and  German. 
They  seem  gentle  and  amiable,  also  lively,  often  playing 
together  while  lying  on  cushions,  or  on  the  knees  of  their 
reputed  father.  It  is  said  they  have  never  been  ill.  It  has 
been  shown  in  the  case  of  other  double  monsters  that  one 
may  have  an  inflammatory  fever,  while  the  other  continued 
well ; but  the  like  would  not  occur  with  infectious  disease  or 
poisoning.  Several  cases  of  these  Xiphodyme  monsters 
have  been  recorded  in  history  ; but  very  few  have  lived. 
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Like  tlie  Ivy. 

True  love  is  like  the  ivy  bold 

That  clings  each  day  with  firmer  hold  ; 

That  groweth  on  through  good  and  ill, 

And  ’mid  the  tempest  clingeth  still. 

What  though  the  wall  on  which  it  climbs 
Has  lost  the  grace  of  former  times, 

Will  then  the  ivy  loose  its  hold, 

Forget  the  sunny  days  ot  old  ? 

Nay,  rather  it  will  closer  cling 
With  loving  clasp,  remembering 
That  it  had  hardly  lived  at  all 
Without  the  kindly  shelt’ring  wall. 

True  love  is  like  the  ivy  bold. 

That  clings  each  day  with  firmer  hold  ; 

That  groweth  on  through  good  and  ill, 

And  'mid  the  tempest  clingeth  still. 

True  love  is  like  the  ivy  green. 

That  ne’er  forgetteth  what  hath  been. 

And  so,  till  life  itself  be  gone. 

Until  the  end  it  clingeth  on. 

What  though  the  tree  where  it  may  cling 
Shall  hardly  know  another  spring? 

What  though  the  boughs  be  dead  and  bare  ? 

The  twining  ivy  climbeth  there. 

And  clasps  it  with  a firmer  hold. 

With  stronger  love  than  that  of  old. 

And  lends  it  grace  it  never  had 
When  time  was  young  and  life  was  glad. 

True  love  is  like  the  ivy  green. 

That  ne’er  forgetteth  what  has  been. 

And  so,  till  life  itself  be  gone. 

Until  the  end  it  clingeth  on. 

— George  Weatherly. 


Advice  to  a Boy. 

Get  away  from  the  crowd  a little  while  every  day,  my 
boy.  Stand  one  side  and  let  the  world  run  by,  while  you 
get  acquainted  with  yourself,  and  see  what  kind  of  a fellow 
you  are.  Ask  yourself  hard  questions  about  yourself  ; find 
out  all  you  can  about  yourself.  Ascertain  from  original 
sources  if  you  are  really  the  manner  of  man  people  say  you 
are.  Find  out  if  you  are  always  honest;  if  you  always  tell 
the  square,  perfect  truth  in  business  deals  ; if  yoiir  life  is  as 
good  and  upright  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night  as  it  is  at  noon  ; 
if  you  are  as  sound  a temperance  man  on  a fishing  expidition 
as  you  are  at  the  Sunday-school  picnic  ; if  you  are  as  good  a 
boy  when  you  go  to  Chicago  as  you  are  at  home  ; if,  in  short, 
you  really  are  the  sort  of  young  man  your  father  hopes  you 
are,  your  mother  says  you  are,  and  your  sweetheart  believes 
you  are.  Get  on  intimate  terms  with  yourself,  my  boy,  and, 
believe  me,  every  time  you  come  out  from  one  of  these  pri- 
vate interviews  you  will  be  a better,  stronger,  purer  man. 
Don’t  forget  this,  Telemachus,  and  it  will  do  you  good. — 
llawkeye. 


An  Old  Dodge. 

In  London,  (Eng.)  swindlers  have  revived  an  old  dodge 
with  much  success.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the  “ cripple 
and  medicine  lay  ” and  its  operation  is  simple  enough.  A 
vagabond  with  a sound  but  carefully  bandaged  arm  drops  a 
bottle  of  water  with  a crash  upon  the  pavement  just  as  some 
respectably-dressed  person  is  passing.  He  at  once  accuses 
the  person  of  knocking  his  “medicine"  out  of  his  hand, 
bewails  his  forlorn  condition,  and  the  poverty  which  will 
compel  him  to  endure  all  the  agony  of  his  broken  limb  with- 
out alleviation.  A crowd  collects,  and  the  stranger  is  loudly 
exhorted  by  confederates  to  “ give  the  poor  fellow  a bob,’’  to 
which  he  will  generally  assent. 


A Girl’s  Joke. 

A certain  Oregon  professor  was  a very  fatherly  kind  of  a 
man,  particularly  toward  his  young  lady  pupils.  Whenever  a 
young  lady  would  ask  a question  he  would  place  his  hand 
lovingly  on  her  head,  and  make  considerable  more  fuss  than 
was  necessary.  Of  course  the  girls  got  tired  of  this,  and  con- 
spired to  break  him  of  his  fatherly  proclivities.  One  of  them 


bit  upon  a plan.  She  fixed  up  a nice  pincushion,  had  the 
pins  inserted  so  that  they  would  stand  on  their  heads,  points 
upward,  and  then  adjusted  the  infernal  machine  on  the  top 
of  her  head,  covering  it  with  just  enough  of  her  hair  to  hide- 
it  from  view.  This  done,  she  left  her  seat  during  the  session, 
walked  demurely  up  to  the  professor’s  desk,  stood  a moment 
in  his  august  presence,  and  then,  in  a meek  and  plaintive 
tone  of  voice,  she  asked  him  for  the  information  as  to  whether 
Washington  crossed  the  Delaware  on  the  ice  or  on  horseback 
when  he  left  Trenton.  He  raised  his  hand  over  her  head, 
and  soothingly  replied : 

“ Why,  my  dear  child — ’’ 

We’ll  have  to  end  this  sentence  there,  for  the  balance  of 
the  exclamation  was  a sort  of  half  howl,  half  whoop,  which 
we  can  neither  write  nor  print.  Just  as  he  said  “ child,”  he 
lowered  his  hand  caressingly  but  forcibly  upon  the  crown  of 
the  girl’s  head,  and  the  whole  surface  of  his  extended  palm, 
felt  the  tickling  and  exhilarating  sensation  of  a couple  dozen 
of  pin  points. 


The  Late  Thurlow  Weed. 

Mr.  Weed,  during  late  years  has  been  a millionaire,  and 
he  has  sternly  enforced  as  a rule  that  nobody  should  be 
turned  away  from  his  door  in  want  of  food  or  money.  The 
house  was  besieged  with  beggars  in  every  guise.  Barrels  ol 
sugar,  pototoes  and  flour  were  kept  always  open,  and  pack- 
ages generally  put  up,  and  there  was  a room  half  full  of  heaps 
of  calico,  muslin,  shoes  and  underwear.  Sometimes  the 
handsome  house  took  on  the  appearance  of  a country  store 
as  a line  of  applicants  came  and  went.  Up  to  1850  Mr. 
Weed  possessed  little  property.  He  had  not  time  to  get 
rich.  At  that  time  Mr.  William  H.  King,  the  Albany  banker, 
volunteered  to  take  care  of  Mr.  Weed’s  earnings  and  invest- 
ments, and  the  result  was  wealth.  Behind  the  library  door 
hang  tv/o  diplomas  in  Latin  conferring  the  title  of  L.L.D. 
upon  Thurlow  Weed  a homage  rendered  by  two  distinguished 
colleges  to  the  cabin-boy  of  the  Hudson,  the  chore-boy  of 
.Jaspar  Hopper  and  “ Peck’s  journeyman,”  who  never  went  to 
school  nine  months  in  his  life. 

He  has  said  of  his  marriage  with  Miss  Ostrander ; “ When 
I was  working  in  Cooperstown,  I and  two  other  young 
fellows  were  arrested  for  insulting  some  girls  while  going 
home  from  meeting  ; I was  never  more  innocent  of  anything 
in  my  life,  but  I had  no  friends  and  was  threatened  with  jail. 
Suddenly  a man,  whom  I did  not  know,  stepped  forward  and 
gave  bail  for  me,  and  a lawyer  whom  I had  barely  seen,, 
oflered  to  serve  me  as  counsel.  My  trial  came  on,  and  the 
girls  completely  exonerated  me  from  having  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  A year  or  two  after  this  I fell  in  love  with 
Catherine  Ostrander  of  Cooperstown  and  married  her,  and  a 
better  wife  no  man  ever  had.  It  was  ten  years  before  I found 
out  how  I came  to  be  defended.  Meeting  the  lawyer  in 
Albany,  I asked  him.  “ Why,’’  said  he,  “ it  was  Catherine 
Ostrander's  work.”  She  had  felt  rather  shy,  and  had  not 
told  me  in  all  that  time.  But  the  next  year  that  lawyer  was 
surprised  by  being  nominated  and  elected  attorney-general 
of  the  State — not  altogether  because  he  had  interceded  for 
me  ; he  was  just  the  man  for  the  place.  I very  rarely  had  a 
man  elected  or  appointed  to  office  for  reasons  personal  to 
myself.” 


Will  She  Care  ? 

The  congregation  of  a fashionable  New  York  church  is 
just  at  present  energetically  discussing  the  question  of 
“ ought  we  to  visit  her,”  a large  majority  of  the  members,  it 
is  reported,  inclining  to  the  negative.  The  “ her’’  in  this 
case  is  the  mother  of  thefr  pastor,  a woman  of  irreproachable 
moral  character  and  unobstrusive  manners.  Although  no 
fault  can  be  found  with  her  manners  or  her  morals,  she  has 
in  the  past  been  guilty  of  that  which  determines  society  or 
Christians  to  withhold  from  her  the  ordinary  courtesies  of 
social  life.  Her  offense  is  that,  in  former  days,  in  order  to 
support  herself  and  a family  of  children,  she  pursued  the 
calling  of  a washerwoman,  and  a people  which  worships  a 
son  of  a carpenter  refuses  to  extend  social  recognition  to  a 
worthy  woman  who,  by  the  faithful  performance  of  lowly 
duties,  has  aided  her  son  to  attain  his  present  honorable  posi- 
tion.] 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

To  be  youn?  is  to  be  one  of  the  immortals. — Hazlttt. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

We  feel  almost  tempted  to  give  each  of  our  correspondents 
a prize,  you  have  all  done  so  well.  Several  have  answered 
all  the  puzzles  correctly  and  the  prize  awarded  to  the  one 
sending  the  neatest  and  most  correct  letter — John  E.  Gow 
Windsor. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  this  number, 
sent  in  before  the  fifth  of  January,  we  will  give  another 
handsomely-bound  story  book- 

Correct  answers  have  been  received  from  Ida  Craig,  Walk- 
erton  ; “Nemo,”  Goderich;  Delie  Sawyer,  Huntley  ; Minnie 
Mulveney,  Parkhill ; Hartley  J.  Doane,  Thornton ; Mary 
Sheppard,  Berlin  ; Bertha  Miller,  Walkerville  ; Ellen  Kalph, 
Goderich;  W.  Cunningham,  London  East ; Hubert  Jackson, 
Toronto  ; B.  J.  Emery,  London  ; Katie  Cross,  Toronto  ; Walter 
Marsh,  Montreal ; George  H.,  Toronto,  and  Jessie  Smith, 
Ottawa. 

DECEMBER  PUZZLES. 

1. 

ANAGRAMS. 

Ream  etc. 

A German. 

Serve  peer. 

2. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  a word  of  letters  two. 

By  printers  spoken  times  not  few  ; 

My  second  is  often  used  I ween. 

By  those  of  egotistic  mien  ; 

My  third  is  what  I trust  you’d  do 
If  a proper  favor’s  asked  of  you  ; 

My  whole  is  one  who  his  country  leaves 
For  a home  away  across  the  seas. 

3. 

POETICAL  PI. 

Eth  grydin  fo  a ginles  reat  ash  rome 
Fo  sthone  mafe  nath  gindeshd  aess  fo  roeg. 

4. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

A vessel. 

To  conceal. 

A thought. 

A sound. 

5. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first’s  in  brown,  but  not  in  bay ; 

My  second’s  in  night,  but  not  in  day  ; 

My  third’s  in  out,  but  not  in  in  ; 

My  fourth’s  in  fat,  but  not  in  thin  ; , 

My  fifth’s  in  bright,  but  not  in  dull ; 

My  sixth’s  in  pick,  but  not  in  cull ; 

My  seventh’s  in  cooled,  but  not  in  fanned ; 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a prosperous  land. 

ANSWERS  TO  NOVEMBER  PUZZLES. 

1 . Square  word  : CENT 

EVER 

NERO 

TROY 

2.  Diamond  puzzle  ; — R 

R E D 
B R A N D 

READING 
B R I N E 
O N E 
G 

3.  Charadjs  Bolt-on,  Fox-glove. 

4.  Rebus  : — Nightingale. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Ida  Craig. — With  regard  to  the  charade,  in  which  you 
object  to  our  answer,  “ Sim  ” is  a nick-name  for  Simpson,  and 
“ Coe,”  is  phonetically  equal  (o  Co.  or  Company,  meaning 
an  assembly. 


Baby’s  Eyes. 

Baby-eyes  of  summer  blue. 

No  one  yet  has  sung  of  you ; 

Of  the  soft  pink  lids  that  close 
Like  the  petals  of  a rose. 

Lift  them,  sweet,  that  I may  see 
What  they  will  reveal  to  me. 

Looking  up,  or  drooping  down. 

Bright  with  smile,  or  dark  with  frown. 
What  a world  of  mystery  lies 
In  the  depths  of  baby’s  eyes. 

Little  mirrors,  clear  and  deep. 
Faithfully  my  image  keep  ; 

For  whenever  I may  look. 

Clear  as  sunshine  in  a brook. 

In  their  liquid  depths  I see 
Perfect  duplicate  of — me! 

How  could  mamma’s  face,  my  fair. 
Ever  find  its  way  in  there  ? 

And  a look  of  pleased  surprise 
Lightens  up  the  baby’s  eyes. 

Little  mirrors,  clear  and  deep. 

Who  doth  all  your  secrets  keep  ? 

From  their  surface  who  can  know 
Soundless  depths  that  lie  below  ? 
Searching,  who  can  understand 
All  the  paths  of  babyland  ? 

Can  you  ne’er  reveal  to  me 
Half  the  glorious  things  you  see  ? 

As  I question,  mute  replies 
Come  to  me  through  baby’s  eyes. 

“ ’Tis  a sweet,  mysterious  bond 
Links  us  to  the  world  beyond. 

None  save  babes  can  understand 
Heights  and  depths  of  babyland. 

But  ’tis  given  us  to  strew 
Blessings  wheresoe’er  we  go — 

Light  and  love  to  cheer  the  way 
Where  the  paths  of  duty  lay. 

All  that's  good  and  pure  and  wise. 
Comes  to  you  through  baby’s  eyes.” 

Looking  in  their  quiet  deeps 
Where  the  sunlight — starlight  creeps, 
Filling  heart  and  life  with  light. 
Whether  day,  or  whether  night. 

Who  would  ever  go  astray 
With  such  light  to  guide  the  way  ? 
And  I thank  the  One  above 
For  this  token  of  His  love  I 
Soft  and  sweet  as  summer  skies. 
Heaven  bless  the  baby’s  eyes. 


One  single  life  object  and  strict  adherence  to  it  is  the 
foundation  of  success.  The  slow  boy  at  school  who  sticks 
to  his  problems  till  he  solves  them  has  better  prospects  of 
being  a successful  man  than  the  precocious  boy  who  runs  with 
a brilliant  display  of  talent  from  one  thing  to  another.  Boys 
should  choose  the  occupation  they  are  the  fondest  of  and 
resolutely  determine  on  success  in  that  occupation. 


Consumption  Cured. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  active  practice  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  Missionary  the  formula 
of  a simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent 
cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all 
Throat  and  Lung  affection.s,  alsota  positive  and  radical  cure 
for  General  Debility  and  all  nervous  complaints,  after  hav- 
ing thoroughly  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thou- 
sands of  cases,  feels  it  is  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
fellows.  The  recipe,  with  full  particulars,  directions  for 
preparation  and  use,  and  all  necessary  advice  and  instruc- 
tions for  successful  treatment  at  your  own  home,  will  be 
received  by  you  by  return  mail,  free  of  charge,  by  addressing 
with  stamp  DR.  J.  C.  RAYMOND,  164  Washington  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Trifles  (?) 

BT  ROBKRT  ELLIOTT. 

A lily  from  a clod  looks  up 
To  heaven,  and  heaven  fills  her  cup  ; 
A daisy  dies,  yet  dying  earns 
A glance  of  love  from  Robert  Burns  ; 
A star  has  shone  above  the  sea 
Till  past  the  rock  the  boat  went  free; 
A ray  of  light  has  pierc’d  a pine 
And  cheer'd  a drooping  columbine ; 

A word  of  comfort  like  a seed 
Etas  grown  a harvest  great,  indeed. 


Matter-o'-Money* 


BY  MISS  KATE  RICHMOND. 

tF  it’s  bad  to  have  money,  it’s  worse  to  have  none,” 
Kitty  Allen  chanted,  as  she  turned  to  toss  an  armful  ot 
white  work  to  the  table  behind  her.  She  was  sitting  at 
her  sewing  machine,  where  she  had  been  all  day  except 
just  the  little  while  she  had  spent  over  her  lunch.  The 
lunch  was  dinner  as  well,  since,  being  a house  full  of  women, 
cold  meat  and  berries  and  bread  and  butter  took  the  place  of 
the  ceremonious  meal  that  a man  in  the  house  would  have 
made  necessary. 

Leah  made  no  answer.  Leah  was  putting  in  gussets  and 
making  buttonholes  in  the  shirts  that  her  sister  stitched.  It 
was  close  work,  and  kept  her  silent,  but  then  Leah  was  always 
quiet. 

Kitty  tossed  her  round  arms  above  her  head,  yawning 
with  a little  impatient  emphasis. 

<•  I hate  poverty — don  t you,  Leah  ? ” 

“ Yes,  dear — sometimes.” 

Kitty  stopped  with  upraised  arms  to  stare  at  her  sister. 
The  even  stitches  were  going  in  just  as  rapidly  and  surely, 
the  low  swings  of  the  low  rocking-chair  vibrated  as  steadily, 
but  Kitty  felt  that  her  own  vehemence  meant  no  more  than 
the  few  placid,  low-toned  words. 

” We  are  dreadfully  poor,”  taking  up  her  work  again 
with  a sigh. 

And  Leah  said,  “ Yes,  dear,"  again,  and  finished  a button- 
hole without  raising  her  eyes. 

They  were  pretty  girls,  both  of  them,  but  Leah  at  twenty- 
four  was  so  grave  and  sober  that  to  childish  nineteen-years- 
old  Kitty  she  seemed  a generation  away.  Sweet  and  prim 
and  dainty,  she  sat  in  her  cool  lawn  and  sewed  as  if  it  were 
an  afternoon  amusement  instead  of  a struggle  for  bread  and 
butter. 

Kitty’s  silky,  curling  hair  was  twisted  up  anyhow  on  the 
top  of  her  bead.  She  had  on  an  old  white  sack,  and  her 
small  feet  were  thrust  into  a pair  of  burst  and  in  oken  slippers. 
Kitty  could  never  work  except  in  a condition  of  di.sarray,  and 
to-day  there  had  been  a special  pressure. 

There  came  a ring  at  the  door. 


“ There  1”  in  dismay.  “You’ll  have  to  go,  Leah,  and 
whoever  it  is,  say  I’m  out — I'm  going  out,  to  pick  the  straw- 
berries.” 

Leah  was  quite  used  to  being  left  to  cover  a retreat.  She 
went  quietly  and  opened  the  door  for  Richard  Mason. 

“ Isn’t  Kitty  at  home  ? ” They  had  always  been  school- 
mates. “ 1 specially  wanted  to  see  her.” 

“ She  is  out — I mean — she  is  in  the  garden.” 

“ ‘ Hanging  out  clothes  ’ ? ” 

“ As  bad  as  that — picking  berries.  She  won’t  want  to 
see  you,  Dick.  She  has  been  hard  at  work  all  day.”  • 

“ I understand  ; but  I want  to  see  her.  There’s  to  be  a 
picnic  at  High  Rock  day  after  to-morrow,  and  you  are  both 
going.” 

“ Are  we  ? ” smiling  faintly.  She  turned  and  led  the  way 
to  the  sitting  room.  Standing  there  in  his  handsome  young 
manhood  his  presence  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  room  Leah 
looked  up  at  him  with  admiring  eyes. 

“ 'What  is  it  ? ” with  a laugh  in  his  own. 

“ I was  thinking — you’ve  grown  good-looking  since  you 
were  a schoolboy.” 

“ Thank  you,”  not  disclaiming  the  fact.  “ Now  I’m  going 
to  find  Kitty.” 

“ At  your  own  peril but  be  took  the  risk  readily  enough 
and  found  his  way  out  through  the  house  like  one  quite 
accustomed  to  it. 

Leah  look  up  her  buttonholes  with  a weary  little  sigh. 

‘■‘It’s  worse  to  have  none.’”  The  nursery  jingle  rang  in 
her  bead.  Just  now  Mason’s  coming  made  matters  worse 
He  seemed  so  strong  and  buoyant,  so  able  to  control  life. 
He  was  poor,  too,  but  he  had  strength  and  brains  and  a man’s 
chance  to  use  them.  If  his  feet  were  on  the  lower  rungs  of 
the  ladder  now,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  his  mounting 
to  the  leisure  and  luxury  above. 

“ Six  years,”  she  thought,  bitterly.  “I  get  furious  some- 
times. No  time  for  anything  but  work.  And  Kitty’s  years 
going  just  as  mine  have  gone.” 

The  elm  shadows  were  lengthening  across  the  grassy 
yard.  Little  breaths  of  coolness  came  in  at  the  open  win- 
dows ; a white  moon  began  to  show  itself  palely  in  the  after- 
noon sky.  She  folded  the  last  garments  ot  the  dozen,  gath- 
ered up  the  scattered  threads  in  a methodical  manner,- and 
went  out  to  lay  the  table  for  tea. 

It  was  not  an  elaborate  meal.  There  was  bread  and 
butter  and  plain  light  cake,  and  a heaping  glass  dish  of 
berries.  'When  all  was  ready  she  looked  at  the  table  doubt- 
fully. 

“ Dick  will  slay  to  tea,”  she  thought;  and  turned  toward 
the  cellar  with  a thought  of  resources  there. 

“ If  I do,  we  shall  go  without  at  our  lunch  to-morrow,” 
setting  her  lips.  It  was  a trille,  but  just  now  Leah  Allen 
had  come  to  a place  where  there  are  no  tribes. 

Mason  was  in  the  garden  still.  She  could  hear  his  voice 
and  the  treble  of  K'tty's  laughter.  They  came  in  together, 
and  Mrs.  Allen  followed  them.  Leah  was  like  her  mother 
in  looks  and  manners  ; the  same  soft  dark  hair,  and  fathom- 
le.ss,  untroubled  eyes.  It  was  easy  to  guess  what  the  younger 
woman  would  be  with  twenty  more  years  over  her  head 
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Kitty  ran  up  the  steep,  narrow  stairs  to  the  low- ceiled 
chamber.  Mason  went  back  to  the  sitting-room  with  Leah. 

“ I want  you  to  go.  You  have  hardly  been  anywhere 
this  summer.  Kitty  will  say  yes  with  a word  from  you.” 

1 do  not  see — ” 

‘‘There  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  a success,” 
ignoring  her  beginning  of  an  objection,  “and  George  Holland 
will  be  there.” 

“ I do  not  know  George  Holland.” 

“That  is  precisely  the  strong  part  of  my  argument.  I 
want  you  to  know  him.  He  is  ric-h  ; he  is  wise  ; he  is  the 
best  of  good  fellows.” 

Kitty  came  in  then.  Her  toilets  never  took  long.  The 
disarray  was  all  external.  To  kick  oti  the  ragged  slippers 
and  step  into  a pair  of  whole  ones,  to  shake  out  and  gather 
up  into  one  loose  coil  the  lovely  hair  that  rippled  and  waved 
and  dropped  of  itself  in  curly  rings  about  her  face,  took  only 
a minute.  'I'he  while  wrapper  had  its  own  finishings  of  frills 
and  lace  about  the  neck  aud  wrists  ; the  whole  thing  was 
complete  in  ten  minutes.  If  Leah  had  the  skirt  and  sacque 
and  slippers  to  put  in  place  by-and-hye,  at  least  Kitty  never 
kept  anyone  waiting. 

That  night,  when  Dick  Mason  had  gone  with  a half-prom- 
ise that  his  invitation  would  be  accepted,  and  Kitty  was 
gossiping  in  the  moonlight  with  a girl  friend,  Leah  and  her 
mother  sat  on  the  cottage  porch.  Both  had  been  quiet  a 
long  time.  They  had  the  gift  of  silence,  these  two  women. 

“ Mother,  if  you  had  your  life  to  live  over,  would  you 
marry  a poor  man  ? ” 

Mrs.  Allen  did  not  answer  for  a long  minute. 

“ It  I loved  him,”  she  said  rather  faintly. 

Leah  did  not  know  that  her  mother’s  marriage  had  been 
preeminently  “ a love  match.”  Henry  Allen  had  won  her 
from  a circle  in  which  she  was  sought  for  and  petted.  He 
let  her  give  up  all  the  goods  of  life  because  she  loved  him, 
and  then  his  fickle  fancy  tired  of  her.  When  he  died,  five 
years  after  their  marriage,  Mrs.  Allen  felt  that  as  far  as  she 
was  concerned,  life  had  not  been  a success.  And  still  she 
said,  true  to  her  womanhood,  “ If  I loved  him,”  to  her  daugh- 
ter’s question. 

“ Does  it  pay,  I wonder?  ” Leah  said  again,  moodily. 

“ It  depends — a little.  There  are  women — ” 

“ And  women,”  breaking  in  with  a short  laugh.  “ Mother, 
I shall  marry  for  money — not  an  idiot  nor  a scoundrel,  but 
certainly  not  a poor  man.” 

And  Kitty,  singing  to  herself  as  she  ran  across  the  street 
through  the  flickering  elm  shadows,  was  thinking  of  the 
glories  of  Fanny  Gorham's  Bridal  outfit.  The  afternoon 
rhyme  came  to  her  lips  again  ; “ If  it’s  bad  to  have  money, 
it's  worse  to  have  none.” 

Aud  as  if  some  fatality  ruled  the  subject,  Kitty  repeated 
her  sister’s  question  when  they  were  alone  together  that  night. 
“ Leah,  would  you  marry  a poor  man  ? ” 

“ No,”  calmly. 

“ But  I thought — ” half  bewildered. 

“ You  thought  I did  not  believe  in  mercenary  marriages. 
Well — one  learns.  I know  myself  better  now.” 

She  went  on  plaiting  the  heavy  braids  with  deft  fingers, 
and  said  no  more. 

The  last  bundle  of  work  went  away  from  the  house  the 
next  day.  In  the  summer  lull  in  business  there  was  leisure 
in  the  Allen  Household. 

“ Now  we  can  make  over  our  old  dresses,”  Kitty  said,  as 
if  the  opportunity  were  a privilege.  “1  am  going  to  finish 
the  last  chapter  of  Anne,  and  write  two  letters.” 

“ And  go  to  the  picnic  to-morrow  ? ” 

“ Yes,  if  Dick  comes  again  to  see  about  it.” 

Dick  came  that  atternoon.  The  arrangement  as  it  origin- 
ally stood  had  been  that  the  two  girls  were  to  share  the 
Mason  carriage  with  Dick  himself,  his  mother  and  sister. 
But,  as  Dick  informed  Kitty  with  perfect  composure,  Charley 
Morse  was  coming  with  an  invitation.  He  had  passed  him 
on  the  way.  Charley  did  not  know  of  Dick’s  arrangement, 
and  Kitty  was  to  take  her  choice  with  the  old  school -girl 
freedom. 

“ Charley,  of  course,”  Kitty  said,  watching  him  sharply. 

“ I supposed  so,”  with  perfect  good  temper.  “ But  I say, 
if  you  were  one  of  my  own  sisters — ’’ 

“ Well,  if  I were  one  of  your  own  sisters  ? ” 

“ Your  gown,  you  know.” 


“ Yes,  I know,”  mockingly.  “ It's  very  kind  of  you,  Dick 

The  blood  ran  into  his  face. 

‘'  Of  course  you  know  / don’t  miud.  You  are  Kitty,  and 
that’s  enough  for  me,  in  any  thing.  B it  a stranger — and 
Charley  is  s > fastidiou.s — and  he'll  be  here  in  a minute.’’ 

She  thrust  out  a small  ragged  foot. 

“ It  IS  rather  awful.  I’ll  go  and  make  myself  fine.  Don’t 
you  be  afraid,  Dick.” 

Aud  not  another  glimpse  of  her  did  he  get,  though  he 
lingered  to  the  last  possible  minute. 

Leah  sat  and  swung  placidly  in  her  low  rocker.  Her 
cheap,  neat-patterned  lawn  was  as  fresh  as  when  she  put  it 
on  three  days  ago ; the  lace-work  in  her  slim  hands  looked 
like  elegant  trifling  instead  of  having  a money  value  for 
every  inch.  Dick’s  presence  did  not  interfere  with  her  train 
of  tliought ; they  had  been  neighbors  all  their  lives  ; she  had 
known  him  Irom  the  day  when  he  attained  his  first  jacket. 
So  whether  he  talked  or  was  silent  it  did  not  matter. 

“ What  a wife  you’d  make  for  a poor  man,”  he  said,  sud- 
denly, out  of  a long  pause. 

It  seemed  as  if  every  one  who  approached  her  in  some 
way  touched  the  trouble  in  her  mind.  She  did  not  reply, 
looking  at  him  with  a kind  of  pained  smile  and  going  on 
with  her  lace. 

It  looked  a very  pretty  summer  picture — the  girl  in  the 
shady  porch,  the  handsome,  idle  youth  lounging  on  the  steps 
at  her  feet.  George  Holland  thought  so,  driving  past. 

The  stylish  horses  in  their  glittering  harness,  the  elegance 
of  the  light  vehicle  behind  them,  caught  Leah’s  attention. 

“ Who  is  it  ? ” she  asked,  rather  abruptly. 

“ George  Holland.” 

He  did  not  tell  her,  as  he  might  have  done,  that  Holland, 
having  seen  her  at  church  the  Sunday  before,  had  left  na 
stone  unturned  to  find  her  out.  If  Leah  had  only  known  it, 
the  cream-colored  bunting  over  which  she  had  hesitated  so 
long  in  the  buying  was  destined  to  be  rather  an  important 
factor  in  that  summer’s  history. 

She  had  one  of  those  sweet,  pure  New  England  faces, 
flower-like  in  delicacy,  and  yet  almost  severe  in  unobtrusive 
strength.  The  thoughtful  dark  eyes  were  deep  and  shadowy  j 
her  mouth  had  an  unconscious  sadness  in  its  sweet  curves. 
In  her  ivory-hued  dress  ami  bonnet  she  looked  not  unlike 
some  precious  bit  of  carving  in  the  dusk  of  the  hot,  dim 
church. 

George  Holland  could  afford  fancies.  He  was  thirty-five, 
rich,  and  alone  in  the  world.  It  was  new  riches  coming 
after  years  of  grinding  poverty.  Five  years  of  possession  had 
not  worn  off  the  charm  of  novelty.  Perhaps  he  over-valued 
his  new  estate  ; certainly  there  were  excuses  for  him  if  he  did. 

So  Kitty  went  to  the  picnic  with  Charley  Morse,  and 
Leah  occupied  a part  of  the  back  seat  of  the  Mason  carriage, 
and  chatted  contentedly  with  Mrs.  Mason  all  the  way  out  to 
the  High  Rock. 

The  Allen  girls,  living  all  their  days  in  this  q'liet  country 
village  where  in  childhood  at  leasi  the  lines  were  not  very 
sharply  drawn  between  the  aifilerent  social  grades,  had  known 
as  school  playmates  every  other  girl  in  the  party.  There 
was  no  question  of  education  or  breeding  ; it  was  simply  the 
want  or  possession  of  money  that  made  the  difterence  between 
them.  As  the  Allen  fortunes  had  contracted  little  by  little, 
Leah  had  dropped  out  of  the  village  festivities  She  could 
not  afford  the  time  nor  the  strength  to  keep  up  the  struggle 
for  appearances  at  the  cost  it  involved.  It  was  easier  to 
accept  the  life  of  renunciation  that  lay  before  her,  to  spend 
her  few  hours  of  leisure  over  a book  or  her  music.  The 
world  is  all  alike  down  to  its  very  smallest  piece.  Slip  out 
of  the  channel,  and  the  current  does  not  go  out  of  its  way  to 
follow  you.  Leah’s  associates  had  always  been  older  than 
herself.  Most  of  them  were  married  now,  and  that  helped  to 
make  her  feel  that  she  belonged  to  a bygone  generation. 

The  day  was  pleasant  enough — a good  deal  like  other  days. 
It  was  only  as  they  were  preparing  to  come  home  that  any- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  happened. 

She  had  met  George  Holland,  and  had  looked  at  him  with 
a new  standard  of  measurement  in  her  mind.  She  found  him 
quietly  common-place,  not  obtrusive  and  not  young.  There 
was  nothing  knightly  about  him.  Leah  had  had  her  ideals 
like  other  girls. 

They  had  waited  for  the  sunset,  and  now  under  a white 
jull  moon  they  were  starting  on  their  homeward  ride. 
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She  stood  leaning  against  a tree-trunk,  wondering  idl)' 
wliy  Dick  did  not  ooine  to  summon  her,  Slie  was  quite  alone  ; 
most  of  the  otliers  had  already  gone.  A step  crushed  among 
the  crisp  moss  beside  her.  Shu  turned  with  a smile,  and  it 
was  George  Holland. 

“Mr.  Mason  sent  me,”  with  grave  politeness.  “Some- 
thing has  happened  to  his  carriage, and  there  will  necessarily 
be  a change  of  arrangement  about  going  home.  Miss 
Mason  will  go  with  your  sister.  Will  you  allow  me  to  drive 
you  ?” 

Leah’s  heart  gave  a quick  little  bound — a half-guilty  one. 
It  was  of  Holland  that  she  was  thinking  as  he  came  up,  not 
with  any  girlish  tlutterings  or  specious  self-deceiving — just 
coolly  making  up  her  mind  with  the  hard,  clear,  logical 
directness  of  the  New  England  mental  processes. 

He  had  thought  as  he  approached  her  how  sweet  and  pure 
and  utterly  unworldly  she  looked.  And  she  was  saying  to 
herself : 

“If  he  asks  me,  I will  many  him.” 

There  were  ways  enough.  Other  girls  did  as  much  for 
the  men  they  cared  for,  and  no  one  blamed  them  or  thought 
they  had  overstepped  the  bounds  of  maidenly  propriety.  And 
just  then  his  voice  sounded  in  her  ears. 

For  the  first  few  minutes  of  the  ride  very  little  was  said. 
Leah  had  never  had  a flirtation  in  her  life.  The  matter 
before  her  was  dead,  solemn  earnest.  Her  small  hands  lay 
lightly  clasped  in  her  lap ; the  soft  evening  wind  blew  her 
hat  back  on  her  neck,  and  she  did  not  replace  it.  The  moon 
shone  full  on  her  face,  and  deepened  the  shadows  of  the  long 
lashes  against  her  cheek. 

“ I fear  I am  rather  a dull  companion,”  he  said,  at  last- 
“It  has  not  come  in  my  way  to  talk  to  young  ladies  much.’’ 
“ Are  young  ladies  different  from  other  people — in  their 
conversational  demands,  I mean?” 

“Yes,  rather.  That  is,  I know  very  little  about  them  : I 
am  not  a society  man.’’ 

“ Are  you  not?”  She  felt  a half-contempt  for  the  self 
consciousness  that  began  with  an  apology. 

“ No.  But,”  cheerfully,  “ neither  am  I an  artist  or  poet.” 
“ I hope  you  are  a good  driver,”  a little  sharply. 

A rabbit  had  rushed  across  the  road  under  the  horses’ 
noses.  The  impatient  beasts  improved  the  occasion.  They 
reared  and  plunged  and  broke  into  a dead  run.  The  wood 
road  was  narrow  and  rough  ; the  light  vehicle  swung  from 
side  to  side.  Leah  caught  her  breath  and  braced  herself  in 
her  seat.  He  was  busy  with  his  horses.  When  he  checked 
them  at  last,  and  had  time  to  look  at  her,  apparently  she  had 
not  moved  a muscle.  He  could  not  see  that  the  hands  lying 
in  her  lap  were  clenched  like  iron. 

“ You  are  a wonderful  girl,’’  he  said,  honestly.  “ I expected 
you  to  scream.  Turn  your  face  to  the  light  and  let  me  see 
yon.  How  white  you  are  I were  you  frightened  ?’’ 

“ Yes.” 

That  was  all  she  said.  Her  lips  were  too  unsteady.  At 
heart  she  was  a horrible  coward,  but  she  had  the  pluck  and 
pride  not  to  betray  herself  often. 

“ Well,  there  was  reason.  We  had  about  one  chance  out 
of  four  ot  not  being  overturned.  As  I was  saying,  I am 
neither  a poet  nor  a painter.” 

“ I suppose  I should  be  afraid  of  you  if  you  were.  I never 
knew  a man  who  was  either.” 

“But  I have  learned  to  drive,”  smiling,  “ fortunately  for 
both  of  us.  All  my  life  long  it  has  been  the  practical  that 
has  been  uppermost,”  half  sadly. 

“ I do  not  know  that  you  need  regret  that.  I think  it  is 
the  practical  that  comes  first  in  most  lives.”  ■ 

“In  your  life  ?” 

“ Decidedly  !”  There  was  a sharp  little  ring  in  her  voice. 
“I  have  always  been  a poor  man,”  he  said,  deliberately. 

“ Does  poverty  make  a man  better  or  worse  7” 

She  caught  her  breath  again,  as  if  she  were  on  the  verge 
of  a hysterical  outbreak.  Perhaps  her  fright  had  brokeu  up 
her  usual  calm — Leah  Allen  was  not  a woman  who  turned 
her  life  inside  out  for  all  eyes. 

“ 1 know  one  woman  whose  temper  is  about  ruined  by  it. 

I am  very  poor  myself.” 

To  be  Continued. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"Tp^OR  one  instant  the  mother  and  dau 'liter  gazed  in  sil- 
tillrt’  **'*'  another.  I could  not  see  the  expression 
of  Mrs.  Godfrey’s  face,  for  it  was  turned  from  me,  but 
in  Helen’s  wide  blue  eyes  there  was  a look  of  honor 
not  uninixed  with  fear ; for  as  I have  said,  notwithstanding 
her  love  for  her  mother,  she  feared  her,  and  on  occasions  I 
had  even  seen  her  shrink  from  her,  I fancied,  with  the  same 
sort  of  dread  which  I myself  experienced  in  Mrs.  Godfrey’s 
presence  ; a feeling  akin  to  that  which  a mad  person  inspires 
in  most  people. 

The  paper  in  Mrs.  Godfrey’s  hand  was  more  thar  naif 
consumed,  when  Helen  sprang  suddenly  forward  and  Seized 
her  mother’s  arm,  saying  something  to  her  at  the  same  time, 
which,  of  course,  I was  unable  to  hear  Mrs.  Godfrey  replied, 
and  then  freeing  her  arm,  held  her  daughter  from  her,  and 
with  her  other  hand  held  the  half  burnt  will  in  the  flame  of 
the  candle. 

Helen’s  face  was  white  as  death  and  her  little  hands  were 
clasped  over  her  bosom,  which,  I could  see,  heaved  convul- 
sively. 8he  appeared  to  be  pleading  with  her  mother,  but 
the  latter  heeded  her  not,  only  her  face  hardened  and  her 
lips  compressed  themselves  more  tightly. 

When  the  last  scrap  of  paper  was  destroyed  she  turned 
and  spoke  to  the  frightened  girl,  who  shrank  from  her  and 
covered  her  face  with  her  trembling  hands. 

Mrs.  Godfrey  spoke  rapidly  and  with  more  gesticulation 
than  I had  ever  known  her  to  do  before ; she  seemed  to  be 
trying  to  impress  something  on  her  daughter’s  mind.  Was 
she  excusing  herself  for  the  crime  just  committed  ? Perhaps 
seeking  to  palliate  the  crime  itself,  to  present  it  in  as  softened 
a light  as  possible  to  the  mind  of  Helen.  For  an  evil  heart  has 
ever  on  hand  a fund  of  plausible  excuses  for  its  wrong  doing. 

But  the  girl  interrupted  her  with  a gesture  expressive  of 
more  dignity  than  I would  have  conceived  it  possible  for  so 
petite  a person  to  assume.  With  a face  pale  as  death  and  her 
eyes  sorrowful  yet  stern,  Helen  answered  her  mother,  while 
the  latter  stood  listening,  a cold  smile  on  her  lips  and  an 
angry  gleam  in  her  eyes  ; one  hand  rested  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  the  other  hung  clenched  at  her  side  ; the  whole  atti- 
tude of  the  woman  spoke  of  defiance  and  implacable  resolve. 

At  last  Helen,  utterly  overcome,  advanced  toward  her 
mother  with  hands  outstretched  beseechingly.  But  the 
elder  woman  shook  her  head,  and  answering,  raised  her  hand 
to  heaven  as  though  registering  some  vow  ; and  with  a low, 
anguished  cry  the  young  girl  turned  and  fled  from  the  room. 

I waited  but  to  give  one  more  glance  at  the  remaining 
occupant  of  the  library  ; she  stood  perfectly  motionless,  her 
head  sunk  upon  her  bosom,  her  whole  aspect  beiokening  utter 
dejection  as  a few  minutes  before  it  had  defiance. 

When  I turned  to  re-enter  the  house  I became  alive  to  the 
state  I was  in.  My  limbs  were  so  cramped  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  I could  walk  ; add  to  this  a miserable  drizzling  rain 
was  falling  and  my  garments,  heavy  with  dampness,  clung  to 
my  chilled  body.  I ran  as  quickly  as  possibly  to  the  door 
through  which  I had  gained  egress.  Several  times  my  be- 
numbed fingers  failed  to  turn  the  key  in  the  lock,  and,  cold, 
tired,  wretched  as  I was  the  childish  tears  started  to  my 
eyes;  at  last  however  I succeeded  in  unlocking  the  door, 
entering  and  relocking  it  after  me.  I went  cautiously  for- 
ward till  I reached  the  hall;  here  I stood  breathless  ; there 
was  not  a sound  to  be  heard,  not  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
light  to  be  seen  anywhere.  In  a few  minutes  I reached  the 
safe  shelter  of  my  own  room,  and  immediately  began  to  re- 
move my  wet  garments  ; scarcely  had  I finished  this  opera- 
tion, when  footsteps  hurrying  along  the  corridor  outside  my 
door,  startled  me  so  that  my  heart  stood  still  for  a moment 
and  then  commenced  beating  violently.  With  my  gaze 
strained  toward  the  door,  I stood  waiting  in  awful  expectation 
for — I knew  not  what.  My  nerves  were  wrought  up  to  a high 
pitch  and  the  sound  of  a footstep  at  that  unwonted  hour  was 
sufficient  to  set  them  quivering  painfully.  The  footsteps 
stopped  at  my  door;  then  came  a quick  impatient  knock,  and 
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before  I had  time  to  answer,  tlie  door  opened  and  my  cousin’s 
maid,  Janet,  with  a white,  scared  face  entered  the  room  ; she 
started  at  seeing  me  up;  but  hastened  to  tell  her  errand. 
My  cousin  was  ill,  and  Mrs.  Godfrey  was  not  in  her  room  ; 
would  I go  to  Miss  Godfrey  while  she  (Janet)  searched  for 
her  mother? 

Scarce  waiting  for  my  reply  the  girl  hurried  away  ; and  as 
quickly  as  my  trembling  fingers  would  permit,  I threw  on  a 
loose  morning  wrapper,  thrust  my  feet  into  a pair  of  slippers, 
and  flew  to  Helen's  room. 

An  involuntary  cry  escaped  me  as  I looked  upon  the  rigid 
form  upon  the  bed  ; the  face  was  ghastly  white,  while  the 
lips  were  perfectly  blue.  Was  she  dead'?  I placed  my  hand 
over  her  heart,  its  action  was  fearfully  irregular ; now  it 
would  beat  furiously  ; then  seem  to  stop  altogether.  “ Thank 
God,”  I cried,  my  darling  still  fives  ” Butas  1 looked  again 
into  her  face  a sudden  thought  darted  into  my  mind 
“ Helen  had  heart  disease  I”  But  did  Mrs.  Godfrey  know  it  ? 
Surely  if  to,  she  would  not  have  thwarted  her  as  she  had 
done.  I commenced  to  rub  the  little  hands  vigorously,  I 
knew  not  what  was  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  impatiently 
awaited  the  entrance  of  Mrs.  Godfrey  and  Janet.  Minute 
after  minute  passed  away  and  they  did  not  come  ; but  pres- 
ently to  my  great  relief  I saw  the  blueness  fade  away  from 
the  young  girl’s  lips  and  a faint  color  steal  into  them  ; pres- 
ently she  opened  her  eyes  and  gazed  about  her  with  a dazed, 
frightened  look.  Then  starting  up,  she  cried  wildly  : 

“ Mamma,  mamma,  the  will ; for  God's  sake  don’t  burn  the 
will  1” 

These  incoherent  words  of  Helen’s  dispelled  the  last  lin- 
gering doubt  I had  had  of  the  paper’s,  destroyed  by  Mrs.  God- 
frey, being  the  missing  will.  But  my  cousin’s  critical  con- 
dition drove  all  other  thoughts  from  my  mind  for  the  time 
being,  for  she  had  fainted  again,  and  I was  just  about  to  call 
for  assistance,  w'hen  I heard  some  one  coming,  Mrs.  Godfrey, 
followed  by  Janet  and  Mrs.  Griswold,  the  housekeeper,  entered 
the  room  ; the  former  pushing  me  almost  roughly  from  the 
bedside,  took  my  place  there  ; and  as  I watched  the  agonized 
expression  in  the  wretched  mother’s  face,  I felt  some  faint 
stirring  of  pity  for  her  in  my  heart.  Restoratives  were 
applied  to  the  fainting  girl,  and  were  so  far  successful  that 
she  recovered  sufficiently  to  open  her  eyes  and  gaze  vacantly 
around  the  room ; but  when  at  last  they  rested  on  her 
mother,  who  was  murmuring  endearing  epithets,  which 
sounded  to  me  curiously  strange,  from  those  cruel  lips,  Helen 
uttered  a low,  pained  cry  and  shrank  from  her;  I turned 
away  unable  to  witness  the  unhappy  mother  writhe  under 
that  action. 

Turning  to  Janet,  I inquired  if  the  doctor  had  been  sent 
lor ; she  said  yes  ; aud  that  Mrs.  Griswold  advised  telegraphing 
lor  Dr.  Rathburn  also.  I wondered  I had  not  thought  of  this 
sooner,  and  went  away  to  write  down  the  message,  which  the 
servant  could  take  to  the  village  as  soon  as  he  returned  from 
fetching  the  doctor. 

In  a few  moments  the  doctor  arrived,  having  come  on 
horse-back  as  being  the  quickest  mode  of  conveying  himself 
to  the  Manor.  The  man-servant  was  also  riding,  and  when 
I ran  out  and  gave  him  the  telegram  for  Douglas,  he  rode  off 
with  it  to  the  village  without  an  instant’s  delay.  I then  ran 
up  to  my  room,  dressed  myself  properly,  and  then  went  out 
into  the  corridor  to  wait  till  the  doctor  came  from  Helen’s 
room.  1 had  not  very  long  to  wait,  for  presently  the  boudoir 
door  opened  and  Janet’s  white,  frightened  face  appeared. 
“ Miss  Enis,  come  quickly,  she  is  dying.” 

Dying  1 a cold,  deathly  shiver  rau  through  me,  and  I 
staggered  back,  clutching  at  the  wall  for  support. 

Heler  dying ! then  merciful  God  forgive  me  1 for  indirectly 
yet  surely  I had  been  the  cause  of  it,  With  a heavy  heart  1 
followed  Janet  into  the  chamber  of  death. 

Of  death  I yes  I could  not  doubt  it  when  I looked  upon 
the  greyish  pallor  of  Helen’s  face.  She  was  gasping  pitifully 
for  breath  aud  through  her  night-dress  I could  see  the  violent 
beating  of  her  heart  as  though  ft  would  leap  from  her  breast. 

I could  utter  no  word.  My  heart  was  too  full  of  passion- 
ate sorrow  and  remorse.  Too  late  1 too  late  1 In  my  blind 
egotism,  I had  done  wrong  that  good  might  come,  aud  tliis 
was  my  punishment.  In  the  death  of  this  dear  girl  whom  I 
had  learned  to  love  as  dearly  as  my  own  sister,  I was  destined 
to  obtain  the  end  which  I had  sought  and  to  receive  my 
punishment  at  one  and  the  same  time. 


Speechless  with  grief,  I sank  on  ray  knees  by  the  bed  and 
clasped  Helen’s  hand  in  mine.  She  turned  her  dimmed  eyes 
upon  me,  and  smiled,  a sweet,  forgiving  smile  that  stabbed  me 
more  sharply  than  repulsion  would  have  done,  for  it  made  me 
feel  more  and  more  how  contemptible,  how  wicked  I had  been  1 

“ Leave  us  ” she  gasped,  turning  to  the  others  : the  doctor 
and  Janet  went  at  once  iuto  the  adjoining  room  ; but  Mrs. 
Godfrey  lingered. 

“Will  you  send  me  away  my  child?”  she  murmured 
brokenly. 

“ Yes,  a moment  ” answered  the  dying  girl,  and  with  one 
last  kiss,  the  wretched  mother  left  the  room  with  slow,  lag- 
ging steps. 

But,  alas!  whatever  the  poor  girl  had  wished  to  say  to  mo 
was  destined  never  to  be  told.  Scarcely  had  her  mother  left 
the  room  when  that  awful  gasping  for  breath  began  again, 
and  she  lay,  panting  and  writhing  in  her  agony,  unable  to 
utter  a word  and  only  the  wistful  longing  in  her  eyes  telling 
of  her  desire  to  speak  the  words  she  was  so  powerless  to  utter. 

It  was  terrible  to  witness  her  suffering  : there  is  always 
a dread,  more  or  less,  in  the  hearts  of  watchers  by  a death- 
bed ; the  soul  is  filled  with  awe,  and  the  poor  human  heart 
quakes  as  the  King  of  Terrors  stalks  into  your  presence  and 
reminds  you,  with  grim  and  fearful  certainty,  of  that  time 
when  he  will  come  and  set  his  seal  upon  i/our  brow,  as  he 
even  now  has  upon  that  pale  face  on  the  pillow.  But  awful 
as  death  is  at  all  times,  its  terrors  are  fearfully  multiplied 
when  the  soul’s  departure  from  this  world  is  accompanied  by 
great  bodily  suffering. 

This  was  the  case  with  Helen,  and  my  weak  heart  trem- 
bled aud  sank  within  me,  for  I had  never  looked  on  death 
before  ; strange  as  it  may  seem. 

I raised  her  in  my  arms  aud  rested  her  head  upon  my 
breast,  and  never  for  an  instant  did  the  wistful  eyes  leave 
my  face. 

Could  it  be  of  Douglas  she  wished  to  speak  ? I wondered  ; 
“ Helen  darling  ” I whispered,  “is  it  about  Douglas  you  wish 
to  speak  ? I have  sent  for  him  ; he  will  be  here  soon.” 

She  shook  her  head  and  smiled  feebly,  and  as  another 
thought  came  into  my  mind,  I was  about  to  ask  her  if  she 
wished  to  speak  of  the  lost  will,  when  a strong,  convulsive 
shudder  ran  through  her  slight  frame,  she  threw  up  her  arms 
and  her  head  fell  back  on  my  shoulder.  A terrified  scream 
burst  from  my  lips  and  I let  the  limp  form  fall  heavily  on 
the  pillow,  and  sprang  to  my  feet.  That  cry  of  mine  brought 
the  others  hurrying  into  the  room  ; Mrs.  G ulfrey,  tearless 
and  haggard,  here  es  blood-shot  and  wild-looking,  flung  her- 
self down  on  her  knees  by  the  bed.  The  doctor,  after  one 
close  look  into  the  dead  face,  had  drawn  back,  and  stood 
with  folded  arms,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor;  Janet  stood 
just  within  the  roorh,  her  bands  pressed  to  her  bosom. 

For  a long  time,  it  seemed  to  me,  a deep,  deep  silence 
reigned  in  the  chamber  of  death.  Then  a voice,  soft  and  low, 
full  of  tenderest  love,  broke  the  stillness  . 

“Helen  my  child,  my  little  one,  forgive  me  the  harsh 
words  I spoke  to  you  in  my  anger  last  night ; I was  never 
harsh  to  you  before,  darling,  was  I ? Why  do  you  not  speak 
to  your  poor  mother  Helen?  I will  do  as  you  wish  dearest. 
You  were  right  when  you  said  it  was  a crime ; I will  confess 
that  I destroyed  the  will ; we  will  go  away  from  here,  you 
and  I Helen,  and  Alex.  Godfrey  shall  have  his  own  again. 
Will  not  that  satisfy  you  ? why  do  you  not  speak  nor  look  at 
me  Helen  ? ” The  poor  crazed  creature  turned  to  the  doctor 
aud  whispered,  pointing  to  her  dead  child — “ Why  does 

she  not  speak  nor  move  ; why  does  she  V^ok  like  that  ? ” 

Very  kindly  and  gently  the  physician  laid  his  hand  on 
her  shoulder  and  said  sadly' : 

“ Your  daughter  is  dead,  my  dear  lady  ; had  you  not  bet- 
ter come  with  me  into  the  next  room  ? ” 

“ Dead  I”  she  shrieked,  flinging  his  hand  off  and  rising  to 
her  feet.  “Deadl”  she  turned  and  stooped  over  the  bed, 
lifted  one  of  the  lifeless  hands  in  hers  and  let  it  fall.  Clutch, 
ing  her  hair  in  both  hands,  she  stared  wildly  around  the 
room  ; when  her  gaze  fell  upon  me,  a rapid  change  came 
over  her  face ; fiendish  hate  and  rage  glared  from  her  blood- 
shot eyes,  and  the  thin  lips  were  drawn  back  tightly,  disclos- 
ing the  large  white  teeth.  “My  child  is  dead — dead”  she 
shrieked  — “ and  you  have  killed  her  ; murderess  I ” 

She  leached  me  in  one  spring  and  I felt  her  cold  fingers 
clutch  my  throat  aud  saw  her  mad  eyes  glare  iuto  mine  ; 
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then  the  doctor  and  Janet  pulled  her  away  and  dragged  her 
ehrieking  from  the  room  ; then  as  in  a dream  I saw  the  room 
fill  with  white-faced,  terrified  servants.  I saw  no  more, 
a merciful  blank  came  to  me  and  I knew  no  more  of  passing 
events  than  did  the  still,  dea<.l  figure  on  the  bed. 

• • • • • » « 

¥early  five  weeks  had  passed  away  when  I once  more  awoke 
to  the  responsibilities  of  life. 

I could  not  understand  what  had  happened  at  first.  I 
felt  so  weak  and  helpless,  and  it  seemed  so  strange  to  see  my 
mother  there,  in  my  room  aT  Upheld.  But  she  told  me  I had 
been  very  ill  and  must  not  talk,  that  she  would  tell  me 
everything  when  I was  a little  stronger.  So  day  by  day  as  I 
gathered  new  strerrgth,  I learned  by  degrees  all  that  had  tran- 
spired during  my  illness. 

Helen  had  long  been  laid  to  rest  in  the  sunny  churchyard 
at  Upton.  Mrs.  Godfrey,  poor  woman!  was  confined  in  a 
private  insane  asylum  near  London,  and  the  secrat  ot  the 
burnt  will  had  spread  far  and  near ; for  Helen’s  mother,  in 
her  ravings,  told  the  story  of  her  own  crime  over  and  over 
again.  And  they  said  that  I,  also,  in  my  delirium,  bad  told 
to  wondering  listeners,  the  story  of  the  scene  I had  vvitnessed 
in  the  library  as  I crouched  outside  the  window  in  the  storm 
and  daikuess  of  that  awful  night. 

Mamma  told  me  how  Douglas  had  arrived  the  next  morn- 
ing and  found  a terrible  state  of  affiirs  at  the  manor;  his 
betrothed  was  lying  de-ul  in  her  room  upstairs  ; Mrs  Godfrey 
a raving  maniac  guariled  by  two  servants,  and  1 — the 
uuhai)py  cause  of  all  this  trouble,  lay  tossing  in  the  delirium 
of  brain  fever,  brought  on  by  excitement,  and  long  exposure 
to  the  weather. 

Douglas,  appalled  by  this  state  of  things,  telegraphed  my 
father  atid  mother  to  come  to  Upheld  at  once. 

It  was  not  for  many  weeks  that  I learned  all  this,  for  the 
memory  of  all  the  past  few  months  weighed  so  on  my  mind 
that  my  recovery  was  greatly  retarded.  The  doctor  advised 
my  going  away  for  a while  ; and  I was  only  too  glad  to  go, 
for  U|)field  was  full  of  painful  memories;  and  go  where  I 
would  about  the  old  manor,  I seemed  to  see  ever  before  me 
the  pule  dead  face  of  my  cousin  Helen,  and  another,  white 
and  frenzied  with  gleaming  eyes;  the  face  of  that  poor  mad 
woman  who  had  been  my  enemy  and  Helen's  mother.  Yes, 
Upheld  Minor  was  a haunted  place  to  me;  and  I was  eager 
to  get  away. 

Two  days  before  we  left  England,  Douglas  came  to  see 
me,  and  we  had  a long  talk  together  and  everything  was 
explained  between  us.  He  asked  me  to  be  his  wife  when  the 
year  of  mourning  for  Helen  was  over ; and  showed  me  the 
following  letter  from  her,  which  he  had  received  only  a day 
before  her  death. 

Uptox,  Aug.  29th,  18 — 

Dsar  Dr.  Rathbcrn  : 

You  will  doubtless  be  s«rprised  at  receiving  this  from 
me  so  soon  after  your  visit  to  Upfield  ; but  since  you  were 
here  to-day,  I have  discovered  what  has  given  me  great 
pain,  but  which  I thank  God  has  been  found  out  ere  it  was 
too  late.  This  is  my  discovery : you  do  not  love  me,  you 
never  loved  iiie,  even  when  you  wrote  that  letter  asking  me 
to  be  your  wife.  This  being  so,  I release  you  from  an  engage- 
ment into  which  you  should  not  have  wronged  me  by  enter- 
ing; no  matter  how  worthy  your  motive  may  have  been. 
You  will  wonder  how  I disimvered  all  this.  That  is  soon 
explained.  When  you  were  gone  this  afternoon  I started 
out  to  iBt  et  Enis  in  the  park,  on  her  way  from  Upton  ; when 
close  to  the  park  gates  1 heard  her  voice  and  yours  in  Oak 
Lane  ; the  words  you  were  speaking  at  the  moment  arrested 
my  attention,  and  I stood  and  listen-'d  to  all  you  said  to  her. 
You  love  Enis.  I do  not  blame  tier  for  that;  she  is  more 
worthy  of  your  love  than  ever  I could  have  been,  though  she 
could  not  love  you  better  than  I have  done,  Douglas.  She 
mcfused  you  of  mercenary  motives  in  asking  me  to  be  your 
wife;  but  in  that  I know  now  that  she  wronged  you.  Though 
you  would  not  explain  to  her  your  motives,  I suspected  at 
once  how  the  engagement  had  been  brought  about,  and  now 
1 know  that  iny  suspicions  were  right;  for  JIamma  has  con- 
fessed that  she — ah  1 how  can  1 write  the  disgraceful  words? 

— that  she  entreated  you  to  marry  me  because  I loved  you — 
you  who  had  never  sought  ray  love,  nor  cared  to  win  it! 
My  poor  mother  doubtless  considered  that  she  was  doing  that 
which  would  add  most  to  iny  happiness  ; I do  not  doubt  her  • 


love  for  me ; but  heaven  knows  it  was  the  most  unkind 
thing  she  <muld  have  done.  Had  she  hated  me  she  could 
not  have  stabbed  me  more  cruelly.  Her  interference  has 
humbled  my  pride  to  tlie  dust,  and  made  me  ashamed  to  look 
in  your  face  again.  I ask  you  to  forgive  us,  my  mother  and  me; 
for  I do  not  forget  that  you  too  have  suffered.  In  a few  days, 
say  in  a week  from  to-day,  I would  like  you  to  come  to 
Upfield  ; 1 wish  particularly  to  see  you.  But  do  not  come 
before  the  time  I have  named.  Enis  is  not  aware  that  I 
know  all ; when  you  come  it  will  be  soon  enough  for  her  to 
know.  She  is  a good  woman,  as  you  said,  and  she  deserves 
your  love ; may  God  bless  you  both  and  make  you  happy  1 
I will  return  the  engagement  ring  you  gave  me,  when  I see 
you  next  week.  Do  not  think  that  I blame  you  Douglas; 
you  acted  nobly,  generously,  if  mistakenly  ; and  if  to-day  in 
Enis’s  presence,  your  resolution  failed  you,  in  my  heart  I 
blame  you  not  at  all.  I can  write  no  more  ; my  hand  trem- 
bles already ; the  excitement  and  worry  has  tired  me  out. 
I wa«  always  a miserable  little  thing,  as  you  know  Douglas. 
Once  more  I entreat  you,  do  not  come  here  sooner  than  the 
time  I have  mentioned.  Your  friend, 

Helen  Godfrey. 

This  simple,  girlish  letter,  so  full  of  hidden  pathos,  affected 
me  strongly,  and  I could  scarcely  read  to  the  end  of  it  for 
the  tears  that  blinded  my  eyes. 

That  Helen  had  wished  Douglas  and  me  to  marry,  was 
clear,  but  at  that  time,  so  soon  after  her  death,  the  very  idea 
of  such  a thing  was  repugnant  to  me.  I told  Douglas  so  as 
gently  as  possible,  and  despite  his  entreaties  I steadily  refused 
to  allow  an  engagement  to  exist  between  us.  I could  not 
marry  him,  I said,  for  a long,  long  time,  and  I would  not  per- 
mit him  to  bind  himself  by  a promise  which  he  might  regret 
before  the  time  came  for  its  fulfilment.  So  at  last  he  left 
me  vowing  he  would  come  again  when  the  year  was  out  and 
urge  his  suit. 

At  last  everything  was  arranged  and  Papa,  Mamma,  Hetty 
and  I left  England  for  Italy  where  we  purposed  settling  down 
for  a while. 

The  younger  children  were  left  at  Upfield  under  the  care 
or  a lady  who  had  once  been  my  governess,  and  Douglas  had 
promised  to  run  down  now  and  then  to  see  them.  Herbert 
was  to  pursue  his  studies  for  the  ministry  during  our  absence. 
We  remained  on  the  Continent  nearly  two  years ; spending 
the  time  in  Italy,  France  and  Germany  a3  the  fancy  suited 
us.  Duiiug  the  latter  six  months  of  our  sojourn  abroad; 
Mamma  and  Hetty  and  I were  alone,  as  Papa  was  recalled 
home  by  urgent  business. 

Douglas  came  from  England  to  see  us  several  times,  remain- 
ing with  us  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a time.  But  it  was 
only  when  we  were  on  the  point  of  returning  home  that  I 
yielded  to  his  persistent  entreaties  and  promised  at  some 
future  time  to  be  his  wife. 

It  was  with  varied  emotions  that  I again  set  foot  on 
English  soil,  anil  although  two  years  had  rolled  away  since 
the  tragedy  at  Upfield,  yet  the  thought  of  going  back  there 
affected  me  so  strongly  that  Herbert  proposed  my  living  with 
him  in  London  for  a while,  till  I grew  more  reconciled  to  the 
idea  of  returning  to  Upfield.  I seized  upon  the  suggestion 
eagerly  ; and  so  it  was  settled.  Herbert,  by  this  time  had  v 
London  curacy  ; it  had  been  his  choice  in  preference  to  i 
country  one — and  in  the  little  home  to  wiiich  he  took  me,[ 
spent  two  peaceful  years,  helping  him  in  his  p.irish  work 
and  striving  hand  in  hand  with  my  earnest  souled  brother  to 
piece  through  the  darsiiess  and  desolation  of,  at  least,  one 
small  portion  of  the  dense  wilderness  of  great  London’s 
lower  world:  finding  in  the  aheviation  of  the  sorrows  and 
wants  of  others  a rest  from  the  gnawing  memory  of  the  past. 

So  it  was  four  years  after  Helen’s  death  when  I at  last 
became  Douglas  Rathburn’s  wife.  The  wedding  took  place 
at  Upfield,  and  in  all  these  years  that  was  my  first  visit  home 

The  day  before  the  wedding  Douglas  and  I went  to  Upto’ 
churchyard  and  stood  by  Helen’s  grave.  A simple  ston 
marked  her  resting  place,  and  on  it  we  reaii  : 

BACKED 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

HELEN  GODFREY, 

Aged  17 

“ Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God!' 

[TUB  END 
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SPARKS  OF  MIRTH. 

“Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-pat  i way 
And  merrily  lient  the  stilo-a 
A merry  heart  goes  all  the  d.iy, 

Your  sadtirei  in  a mile-a.'’ 


A marked  maa — The  fellow  who  sits  down  ou  a newly- 
painted  door  step. 

What  do  the  wild  waves  sa}' ? Why,  probably,  “We 
cost  a dollar  and  a half  at  the  hair  store.” 

A soft  answer  may  turn  away  wrath,  but  it  is  far  safer  to 
trust  to  the  legs  in  case  the  otiier  pirty  is  real  mad. 

A little  Augusta  three-year-old  girl  rebuked  her  mother 
for  alluding  to  a black  cat.  ishe  said  it  was  a “ colored  ’’  cat. 

“ How  can  I expand  my  chest?”  .asked  a stingy  fellow  ot 
a physician  “ By  carrying  a larger  heart  in  it,”  was  the 
reply. 

Somebody  f.ays  that  every  failure  is  a step  to  success. 
This  wilt  explain  why  the  oftner  some  men  fail  the  richer 
they  become. 

A New  Orleans  p iper  says  : “ Ii  is  the  experience  of  cir- 
cus proprietors  that  one  stock  of  clown  j >kes  will  outlast 
seven  sets  of  canvas  covering.” 

The  animals  all  went  into  the  ark  “ two  by  two.”  But 
the  number  that  went  in  is  not  g ven.  The  statistics  of 
those  days  is  of  Noah  count. 

A Greek  journalist  has  turned  into  a brigand.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  will  now  have  an  opportunity  of 
making  some  of  his  old  subscribers  jiay  up. 

It  knocked  a man  about  crazy  to  finil  that  the  button  he 
had  “ by  mistake  ” put  in  the  contribution  box  was  one  of  a 
set  for  ids  wife's  sacque,  and  they  cost  thiftj'  cents  apiece. 

An  exchange  thinks  the  “ theatre  ot  the  future”  will  be 
fireproof.  It  will  have  to  he  if  there  is  not  an  iinprovemetit 
in  the  moral  tone  of  the  plays  produced.  — N’orriitoivn  IliraJd. 

“ O.  George  I’  a New  York  girl  intensely  exclaimed  while 
gazing  at  the  comet,  “how  tianscendcntally  bcantifiil  and 
rapturiously  precious  it  is!  I should  so  love  to  study 
botany  !” 

What  is  the  difl'creuce  between  economy  and  meanness  ? 
Well,  if  a m in  squeezes  to  save  a little  money,  he  calls  it 
economy;  his  neighbors  call  it  meanness.  It  depends  on 
■who  does  the  calling. 

“ Ah,  excuse  me,”  exclaimed  an  Arkansaw  man,  as  l.e 
knocked  down  a stranger  in  the  street.  “ 1 ilnuight  that  you 
were  a fdend  of  mine.  My  eyesight  is  failing  me,  so  that 
I’ll  liave  to  wear  glasses. 

A siiirt  has  two  arms,  the  same  as  tron  ers  have  two  legs 
Yet  one  is  calle'l  a pair  and  the  other  only  one.  Isn't  it 
time  that  we  let  nn  on  astronomy,  and  pay  more  attention  to 
the  every-day  tiities  that  vex  the  clcarc.«t  minds  ? 

A preacher,  whose  congregation  had  begun  to  fall  off 
gomevvhat,  bad  it  intimated  that  lie  would  discuss  a family 
scandal  the  following  Sunday.  As  a consequence  the  church 
was  crow. led.  Tiie  minister', s subject  was  Adam  and  Eve. 

A montanna  woman  sued  for  a divorce  because  her  hus- 
band kissed  the  servant  giil.  “You  want  this  man  pun- 
ished?” asked  f lie  Judge,  “I  dii,”  said  she.  “Then,”  said 
the  judge,  “ 1 shall  not  divorce  you  from  him  ” 

It  is  said  of  a great  many  persons  who  liave  no  exterior 
excellence  to  boast  of  that  they  are  possessed  of  much  inward 
beauty.  If  kindly  nature  would  so  re-arrange  her  laws  that 
such  people  could  he  turned  ivrong  side  out,  life  would  he 
more  nearly  worth  living. 

The  first  (hay  Artemus  Ward  entered  Toledo,  travel-worn 
and  seedy,  he  said  to  an  editor  who  was  on  tlie  street,  “ Mister, 
where  could  I get  a good  dinner  for  two  sliillirigs  ? ” He 
was  told  ; and  then  he  inquired,  “ I say,  Mi.ster,  where  could 
I get  the  two  shillings  ? ” 

William  Nye  remarks  to  an  inquiring  subscriber : “ We 
were  not  publishing  the  Boomerang  during  tlie  Mexican  war. 
We  would  have  done  so  if  we  had  been  born,  hut  we  were 
not.  This  was  no  fault  of  ours.  It  was  and  unavoidable 
delay  for  which  we  are  not  responsible.” 


LITERARY  LINKLETS. 

“ Honor  to  the  men  who  brintj  honor  to  us  -slory  to  the  country,  dij?nity 
to  character,  wings  to  thought,  knowledge  of  things,  precision  to  principles, 
sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  fireside— Authors/* 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  soon  to  visit  England. 

Walt.  Whitman  has  an  article  on  Robert  Burns  in  The 
Critic. 

A biography  of  the  late  Professor  E.  H.  Palmer  will  be 
written  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant. 

Louise  Mitchell,  the  f.iaions  female  socialist  of  Frauce, 
will  lecture  in  America  next  fall. 

“ The  Pentateuch  Controversy”  is  the  title  of  a work  by 
the  author  of  “ Deuteronomy  the  People’s  Book.” 

Henry  Janies,  Sr.,  the  philosopher  ami  theologian,  died  at 
his  Boston  home  on  December  18  th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one. 

The  astonishing  manoeuvres  of  the  “Salvation  Army  ” in 
Paris  will  be  introduced  iuto  Datidct's  new  novel  “ L Evan- 
geliste.” 

Mr.  Whittier  is  said  to  be  frequently  aano)'ed  by  attempts 
to  drag  him  into  general  society  by  well-meaning  but  in- 
judicious friends. 

An  edition  of  Shakespeare  for  acting  purposes  is,  it  is 
slateit,  shortly  to  be  published,  with  Mr.  Henry  Irving  and 
Mr.  Frank  Marshall  as  editors. 

Mrs.  ^lary  McGill  is  the  pioprietorof  the  Oswego  Kansas, 
Indei.enient.  She  Publishes  a daily  and  a weekly  edition  and 
has  been  very  succes.sful  with  the  paper 

Dr.  Alice  Bennett  of  the  Norristown  Hospital  for  tbe 
Insane,  was  the  first  amt  only  young  lady  who  has  obtained 
the  degree  of  Dictorin  Pnilosophy  Iron  c.’ie  U.iiversity  of 
Pennsylvania. 

It  is  said  that  after  the  next  number  Mr.  J.tmes  Payne  will 
have  charge  of  Longmans’  now  magazine.  Another  report 
is  til  it  Mr.  P.iyue  will  succeed  Lislie  Stephen,  of  the  Corn- 
liill  Magazine. 

One  day  last  summer  Mr.  A.  Bronsmi  Alcott  said  to  nu 
acaiuaiiitance,  “1  early  determined  in  life  not  to  be  a slave 
to  tilings;  not  to  put  my  life  as  pledge  for  line  furniture,  for 
liixuiie.s,  tor  the  in  iterial  siirromidiiigs.  We  lived  a simple 
life,  iVlrs.  Alcott  and  I,  and  I have  never  regretted  it.” 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Oliver 'Vendell  Holmes’  last  lec- 
ture hel'ore  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  a presentation  of  a 
beautiful  “ loving  tnp,  ’ inscribed  with  an  apt  quotation  from 
Ids  0''Vn  works  was  ni'ide  in  behalf  ot  his  last  class.  Dr. 
Holmes  responded  with  great  feeling,  giving  a brief  sketch 
of  his  connection  with  the  school  atul  university.  M inj'  old 
friends  and  pupils  were  present. 

Whittier's  seventy-fifth  birtliday  occurred  on  Sunday,  the 
Tth  of  last  month.  Tnc  p >et  is  spending  the  -vinter  in 
Boston.  To  a reporter  Mr.  Whittier  said  he  thought  it  “ rather 
a qnei  r thing  to  congratulate  a man  ii|)on— -that  he  was 
seventy-five  years  old,”  but  added  that  [lerhaps  it  was  some- 
thing to  live  so  long  in  tliis  wicked  world  In  answer  to  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of  literary  work  he  was  doing  he 
said  : “ Not  much  ; nothing  to  speak  of.  1 have  done  too  much 
already,  such  as  it  is.  Tliere  is  no  man  who  ought  to  writ* 
much  after  he  is  seventy,  unless  perh.aps  it  may  be  Dr.  Holmes. 
He  ongh'  to  write  from  now  on  until  lie  isa  humlred.  Tnere 
is  sii'  li  a wonderful  variety  in  his  work  that  it  seems  a pity 
he  should  ever  stop.” 

A charming  story  of  H iwthorue  wa.s  told  to  Mr.  Conway 
by  an  intimate  friend  of  the  novelist  ; One  wintry  day  Haw- 
thorne received  at  his  ofii  :c  notification  that  Ids  services 
would  no  longer  be  required.  With  heaviness  of  heart  he 
repairs  to  his  humble  iiome.  llis  young  wife  recognizes  the 
change,  and  stands  waiting  for  the  silence  to  be  broken.  At 
length  he  falters,  “ I am  removed  from  office.”  Then  she 
leaves  the  room  ; soon  she  returns  and  kindles  a bright  tire 
with  lier  own  hands;  next  she  brings  pen,  paper,  ink,  and 
sets  them  beside  liini.  Tnen  she  touches  the  sad  mau  on 
the  shoulder,  ami  as  lie  turns  to  the  beaming  face  says, 
“ Now  von  can  write  your  book."  The  cloud  cleared  away. 
The  lost  office  looked  like  a cage  from  which  he  had  escaped. 
The  “Scarlet  Letter”  was  written,  and  a marvellous  success 
rewarded  the  author  and  his  stout  hearted  wife. 
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OUR  GEM  CASKET. 

•o^o«* 

“But  words  are  thins?s,  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
FalUnirlike  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.” 

A face  that  cannot  smile  is  never  good. 

It  costs  more  to  avenge  wrongs  than  to  hear  them. 

The  great  man  is  he  who  does  not  lose  his  child's  heart. 

.'Bad  men  excuse  their  faults  ; good  men  will  leave  them. 

What  we  are  at  home  is  a pretty  sure  test  of  what  we 
really  are. 

The  greatest  evidence  of  demoralization  is  the  respect 
paid  to  wealth. 

What  renders  the  vanity  of  others  unbearable  to  us  is  the 
wound  it  inflicts  on  ours. 

Moderation  is  the  silken  striug  running  through  the 
pearl  chain  of  all  virtues. 

Man  cannot  dream  himself  into  a noble  character;  he 
must  achieve  b)'  dilligent  effort. 

Pay  your  honest  debts  before  you  subscribe  to  charitable 
institutions.  Honesty  before  charity. 

Let  him  w'ho  regrets  the  waste  of  money  and  loss  of  time 
in  the  past  lose  neither  in  the  future. 

No  life  can  be  utterly  miserable  that  is  brightened  by 
the  laughter  and  love  of  one  little  child. 

Graceful  manners  iire  the  outward  form  of  refinement  in 
the  mind,  and  good  aftections  of  the  heart. 

Ifvou  intend  to  do  a mean  thing,  wait  till  to-morrow. 
If  you  intend  to  do  a noble  thing,  do  it  now. 

The  wealth  of  afl'ectionate  .sympathy  and  aid  is  better  than 
geld,  and  fills  the  soul  with  most  perfect  peace. 

We  see  how  much  a man  has  and  therefore  envy  him  ; 
did  we  see  how  much  he  enjoys  we  should  rather  pity  him. 

Censuring  with  a desire  to  mortify  is  very  different  from 
that  suggestion  of  our  errors  which  it  is  the  office  of  friend- 
ship to  give. 

Faith  draws  the  poison  from  every  grief,  takes  the  sting 
from  every  loss  and  quenches  the  fire  of  every  pain  ; and  only 
faith  can  do  it. 

If  you  wi>h  to  be  happy,  have  a small  house  and  a large 
balance  at  your  banker's  ; if  you  wish  to  be  unhappy,  adopt 
the  opposite  plan. 

Habit  is  a tyrannical  master,  and  a man  who  has  been 
brought  up  to  nothing  but  work  can  with  difficulty  shake  off 
the  yi/ke  in  his  later  years. 

It  is  one  thing  to  love  truth,  and  to  seek  it,  for  its  sake  ; 
and  quite  nnirther  t('  welcome  as  much  of  it  as  tallies  with 
our  impressions  and  prejudices. 

That  man  is  rich  who  has  a good  disposition — who  is  natu- 
rally kind,  I atient,  cheeiful,  hopeful, and  who  has  a flavor  of 
wit  and  fun  in  his  composition. 

One  never  knows  a man  tmtil  he  has  refused  him  some- 
thing and  studied  the  effects  of  the  refusal ; one  never  knows 
himself  till  he  has  denied  himself. 

An  unchanging  state  of  j'>y  is  impossible  on  earth  as  it 
now  is,  because  evil  aud  error  aie  here.  The  soul  must  have 
its  midnight  hour  as  well  as  its  sunlit  seasons  of  joy  and 

gladtiess. 

It  often  happens  that  men  are  very  pious  without  being 
very  good.  Their  religion  expends  itself  in  devotional  feel- 
ings and  services,  while  the  evil  passions  of  their  nature 
remain  unsubtlued. 

Love  and  kind  treatment  to  cbildren  are  the  best  edu- 
cations of  a good  disposition  and  good  conduct.  The  little 
ones  are  easily  diverted  from  their  purposes  by  kind  dealing, 
while  severe  treatment  has  the  oppo.-ite  effect. 

The  earth  always  casts  a shadow ; it  is  only  when  that 
shadow  falls  upon  the  moon  that  we  are  able  to  see  it.  .So 
it  is  with  sorrow.  Although  every  moment  of  time  brings 
the  d.'trkness  of  giief  to  hearthstone,  it  is  never  fully 
realized  by  us  until  we  see  it  driving  away  the  light  from  our 

— Dt.  Alexander  Parke. 


CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


Glue,  when  mixed  with  one-fourth  part  glycerine,  is 
found  to  have  an  elasticity  and  pliability  which  prevent  it 
cracking  when  dry. 

There  is  a tree  in  Jamaica  called  the  life  tree,”  whose 
leaves  grow  even  when  severed  from  the  plant.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  kill  it  except  by  fire. 

An  exhibition  of  all  the  newly-invented  appliances  to 
diminish  the  number  and  lessen  the  consequences  of  railway 
accidents  is  proposed  to  be  held  in  Paris. 

A German  experimenter  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
heart  of  a frog  in  motion  for  twenty  days  after  all  the  blood 
was  removed  from  its  body,  another  fluid  being  substituted 
in  its  stead. 

Miss  Yates,  who  is  trying  to  induce  reforms  concerning 
Engli.sh  workingmens’s  food,  is  sustained  by  high  authority 
when  she  says  that  dogs  fed  on  white  bread  die  at  the  end  of 
forty  days,  while  they  thrive  aud  flourish  on  bread  made  ot 
whole  meal. 

An  English  mechanic  has  invented  a horse-shoe  composed 
of  three  thicknesses  of  cowhide  compressed  into  a steel  mould 
and  subjected  to  chemical  preparation,  It  will  last  longer 
than  the  common  shoe,  weighs  only  one-fourth  as  much,  does 
not  split  the  hoofs,  requires  no  calks  and  is  very  elastic. 

A New  Y'ork  physician  has  devoted  considerable  pains  to 
the  investigation  ot  banging  as  a mode  of  death,  and  reports 
that  when  properly  executed,  hanging  is  absolutely  painless. 
He  allowed  himself  to  he  strangled  to  the  point  of  insensi- 
bility, and  was  free  from  pain  during  the  whole  experiment. 

An  ingenious  inventor  has  recently  patented  an  apparatus 
for  utilising  the  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays  for  generating  steam 
and  for  other  purposes  requiring  heat.  The  leading  peculi- 
arity of  the  aparatus  is  that  it  does  away  witli  expensive 
mirrors  and  reflectors,  common  flat  window  glass  being  made 
to  answer  the  purpose. 

The  pickle  industry  is  said  to  have  reached  the  enormous 
proportions  ot  5100,000,600  annually.  Ttiis  represents  an 
amount  of  dyspepsia  and  concomitant  ills  not  easy  to  esti- 
mate. The  manufacturers  admit  that  copper  is  used  for  the 
purpose  of  coloring  pickles,  but  claim  that  the  quantity  it 
too  small  to  be  a cau.se  of  harm.  It  is  probable  that  the 
pickle  itself  is  worse  than  any  of  its  adulterants. 

A paper  was  very  lately  read  before  the  Physical  Society, 
London,  by  Mr.  L P,  Thora;)son,  in  which  lie  maintained 
that  Davy  employed  the  spark  between  two  carbons,  that  is 
the  electric  light,  as  early  as  1802;  that  Franklin's  experi- 
ment in  boiling  is  given  in  Boyle’s  “ New  Experiments 
Touching  the  Spring  n|  the  Air; ’’and  that  P.  Reis's  1861 
telephone  was  designed  to  transmit  speech,  and  was  based 
on  the  sliucture  of  the  human  ear. 

A contributor  to  the  Sr.ientiflc  American  suggests  the  em- 
ployment of  electricity  and  instant  uieous  pholography  for 
the  detection  of  burglars.  He  would  have  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  tread  of  a burglar  ou  entering  a house  or 
approaching  a safe  shall  cause  the  glare  of  an  electric  light 
to  be  suddenly  thrown  on  him,  and  at  the  same  time  expose 
a plate  iu  a camera  focu.<sed  ou  the  spot,  thereby  producing 
an  instantaneous  photograph,  which  will  be  left  behind  and 
aid  in  bringing  him  to  justice. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Siemens  believes  that  the  present  contest 
between  gas  and  electricity  will  end  in  the  latter's  winning 
the  day  as  the  light  ol  luxuiy  ; but  that  gas  will  neverthe- 
less find  an  iucreasing  application  for  the  more  humble  pur- 
poses of  .society.  Ho  strongly  urges  again  the  use  of  gas  as 
the  cheapest  form  of  fuel  for  towns,  and  ot  making  a general 
supply  of  heating  gas  besides  illuminating  gas,  bv  collecting 
each  into  separate  lioblers  wtiile  the  process  of  distillatiou  is 
going  on.  The  result  wimbl.  he  says,  be  this  : 1.  Lighting 

gas  would  have  a higher  illuminating  power.  2.  There 
would  be  no  coal  to  distribute  or  ashes  to  collect  over  town. 

3 The  smoke  nuisance  would  be  abated.  4 There  would 
be  a large  increase  of  those  valuable  by-products — tar,  coke 
and  ammonia. 
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THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE 

1»  publithed  on  the  of  every  month,  at  the  London  East 
Printing  and  Publishing  House,  London  East,  Ont.,  by 
Messrs.  Lawson  ^ Jones. 

The  rush  of  letters  during  the  past  month  containing 
lists  of  subscribers  with  the  money  therefor  from  all  parts  of 
Canada  has  exceeded  our  expectations  and  yet  we  wish  to 
urge  our  friends  to  continue  their  efforts  for  their  own  bene- 
fit and  ours.  We  pay  liberally  all  who  work  for  us  that  we 
may  attain  our  object  and  have  our  magazine  read  by  all 
the  reading  families  of  the  Dominion 

Though  subscriptions  can  commence  with  any  month  the 
majority  of  people  desire  to  commence  with  the  January 
number  and  we  therefore  wish  canvassers  to  go  to  work  at 
once. 


CIRCLE  CHAT. 

Thb  Importance  of  an  Accurate  Memory  in  every  walk  of 
life  is  universally  felt.  A first-class  means  of  cultivating  the 
memory,  then,  should  be  duly  considered  by  all,  and  prac- 
tised by  those  at  least  who  require  improved  accuracy  in 
recalling  events.  Probably  the  best  remedy  for  a bad  memory 
and  the  best  fertiliser  of  a moderately  good  one  was  practised 
by  the  late  Thurlow  Weed,  who  remarked  that  his  memory 
was  a sieve  when  he  was  a young  man.  Every  evening  for 
fifty  years  he  mentally  went  over  every  incident  of  the  day, 
the  task  being  made  more  interesting  by  his  wife’s  inducing 
him  to  recite  his  adventures  and  doings  to  her.  “ 1 could 
recall  little  at  first,”  he  says.  “ Finally  I found  I could  recall 
more.  Events  came  back  to  me  more  minutely  and  more 
accurately.”  Young  men  particularly  should  heed  this  lesson^ 

Loyalty  Among  Canadians  seems  to  be  rather  slender. 
Now,  a deep  attachment  to  one's  country  cannot  be  cultivated 
any  time  as  well  as  in  childhood.  It  must  be  instilled  into 
the  child's  mind  at  home  and  in  school.  The  curriculum  of 
school  studies  should  place  no  history — not  England’s — 
above  that  of  our  own  Dominion. 

Prophecies  of  extraordinary  storms  during  the  present 
year  are  supported  by  an  old  English  doggerel  couplet  which 
fortells  storms  during  the  year  following  the  event  of 
Christmas’  falling  on  Monday.  Another  couplet  of  similar 
origin,  said  to  have  been  contributed  to  our  literature  long 
before  Mother  8hipton’s  time,  reads  ; 

“ When  Easter  falls  in  our  Lady’s  lap 
On  England  will  come  a great  mishap  ' 
meaning  when  Easter  Sunday  coincides  with  Lady  day,  as  it 
does  this  year.  This  has  not  happened  since  1744,  when 
a few  days  alter  Easter  the  war  broke  out  with  France  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  and  included  the  Jacobite  insur- 
rection of  1745.  To  a great  many  those  ancient  prophetic 
doggerel  couplets,  with  circumstance  to  support  them,  mean 
more  than  an  interesting  pastime,  notwithstanding  the  proofs 
of  their  falsity  in  the  past,  and  the  rapid  advance  of  mental 
culture,  which  tends  to  dispel  such  beliefs. 

“ Stimulants  do  not  act  on  the  system,”  says  Mr.  A Cuth- 
bertson,  a student  of  Knox  College,  in  a lecture  recently ; 
“but  the  system  acts  on  them.”  Among  other  proofs  of 
the  correctness  of  this  theory  the  condition  of  a body  after 
death  by  poison  is  cited,  which  shows  that  the  parts  where 
the  poison  is  are  not  effected,  but  the  nervous  system  has 
been  struggling  to  expel  the  poison.  The  theory  presents 
plainly  and  forcibly  ^e  result  of  using  stimulants. 


RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


Questions  Jor  answers  should  be  addressed.  Correspondents'' 
Department,  “ Family  Circle,"  London  East,  Ont. 

Mrs.  S. — We  are  always  glad  to  receive  good  recipes  for 
publication. 

W.  R. — I.  No ; the  scientific  writers  on  love  agree  that- 
women  do  not  like  pretty  or  foppish  men.  Height,  size  and 
activity  are  attractive  to  tliem,  but  intellectuality,  courage, 
liberality,  gallantry  and  firmness  are  qualities  which  have  far 
more  power  in  eliciting  a woman’s  love.  2.  Men  love  beauty 
in  woman  and  a peifect  form  above  all  things.  Literary 
faculties,  purity,  virtue  and  dignity  are  the  most  attractive 
qualities  to  men  in  the  other  sex.  This  applies  only  to  those 
who  are  well  sexed  and  old  enough  to  know  their  own  minds. 

Amanda. — You  will  only  lose  the  respect  of  the  gentleman 
mentioned  by  not  being  more  reserved  and  dignified.  It  is- 
probable  that  he  really  does  not  believe  exactly  what  he  tells 
you  concerning  kissing,  and  if  he  does  be  is  prejudiced  by 
his  desires.  If  he  will  not  love  you  without  y«.ur  com- 
[ promising  your  dignity  bis  love  is  not  worth  your  efforts  to 
I obtain.  Ifheisrealiywoithy,  a dignified  manner  will  increase 
1 his  respect  and  love  for  you. 

H.  H. — Canvassers  for  subscribers  can  always  obtain 
sample  copies  of  the  Family  Circle  free  on  application. 
Outfit  sent.  Get  all  the  subscribers  you  can  at  once.  Your 
vicinity  has  never  been  canvassed. 

Enquirer. — Walt  Whitman’s  works  may  on  a earless  per- 
usal appear  vulgar  in  places,  but  upon  careful  reading  their 
effect  will  be  found  to  be  an  indescribable,  elevating  inffueuce, 
which  makes  us  view  men  and  women  as  more  wondrful,  to 
recognize  the  holiness  of  their  sex  and  physical  parts  and  to 
raise  us  above  the  prevalent  mock  modesty. 

Carrie  F. — It  would  be  wise  for  you  to  wait  until  you 
know  your  own  mind  better.  It  is  difficult  to  advise  in  your 
case.  It  might  be  to  your  interest  to  study  the  tastes  of  the 
two  gentlemen,  of  course  preferring  the  one  most  like  your- 
self in  tastes  and  the  most  unlike  in  complexion,  size,  lem- 
perament,  etc.  The  one  who  has  the  most  manly  traits  and  is 
the  most  tender  to  you  will  make  the  better  husband  Don’t 
be  frightened  as  to  your  judgment's  being  biased.  The  one 
who,  to  your  mind,  has  those  traits  should  be  your  choice. 

Kitty  M — If  you  love  the  gentleman  you  designate  as 
Mr.  X.  and  are  as  you  say  perfectly  confident  that  there  is  a. 
mutual  understanding  of  marriage  between  you,  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  be  vexed  at  your  conduct,  but 
we  would  caution  you  against  placing  too  much  reliance 
upon  being  as  “ good  as  engaged.”  Until  he  has  proposed  to 
you  formally  he  has  no  right  to  expect  you  to  make  the 
slightest  sacrifice.  His  jealously  may  possibly  only  show 
his  love,  but  his  conduct  is  unwarranted  under  the  present 
circumstances,  and  you  are  right  in  feeling  and  acting  inde- 
pendently. 

C.  V. — By  all  means,  follow  your  mother’s  advice.  She- 
understands  better  than  yon  can  the  circumstances,  and  if, 
as  you  say,  you  care  no  more  for  the  gentleman  concerned 
than  for  any  other  acquaintance,  it  will  be  a very  little  sacri- 
fice and  will  show  the  appreciation  you  owe  to  your  mother’s 
loving  interest  in  your  welfare. 

W.  S. — Gray’s  “ How  Plants  grow  ” would  be  the  best, 
book  for  you  to  study. 

G.  J. — Unless  you  are  fully  satisfied  that  you  are  particu- 
larly adapted  for  a profession  you  had  better  remain  where 
you  are.  Farming,  with  the  facilities  now  in  use,  is  by  no 
means  a hard  occupation.  If  you  look  to  a profession  as. 
being  easier  work  you  are  making  a grave  mistake. 

Subscriber. — We  cannot  allow  agents  to  take  renewals  ia 
places  where  another  agent  has  worked  up  a good  circulation  ^ 
but  we  can  generally  give  applicants  sections  to  canvass 
where  they  will  have  the  righc  to  collect  the  renewals  and 
retain  the  regular  agent’s  commission  in  future  years.  Read 
our  1882-83  circular  mailed  you. 

A number  of  answers  havs  bests  crowded  «ut  qf  this  number 
and  mil  appear  r.sxt  month. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mena  aana  in  corpora  aano. 


Healthy  Homes. 

Robert  Rawlinson,  an  English  civil  engineer,  gives  in  his 
letters  and  papers  on  sanitary  questions  many  excellent  rules 
for  making  a healthy  home,  of  which  the  following  are  a few 
of  the  most  practical  and  important : — 

“ The  subsoil  beneath  a house  should  be  naturally  dry,  or 
it  should  be  made  dry  by  land  draining. 

The  ground  floor  of  a house  should  not  be  below  the  level 
of  the  land,  street,  or  road  outside. 

A site  excavated  on  the  side  of  a hill  or  steep  hank,  is 
liable  to  be  dangerous,  as  external  ventilation  may  be  defec- 
tive, and  the  subsoil  water  from  above  may  soak  toward  and 
beneath  such  houses.  Middens,  ashpits,  and  cesspools,  if  at 
the  back,  must  also  taint  such  basements. 

The  subsoil  within  every  basement  should  have  a layer 
of  concrete  over  it,  and  there  should  be  full  ventilation. 

. Cesspools,  cesspits,  sink-holes,  or  drains,  should  not  be 
formed  nor  be  retained  within  house  basements. 

The  ground  around  dwelling  houses  should  be  paved, 
flagged,  asphalted,  covered  with  concrete,  or  be  graveled. 

Outside  channels  should  be  in  good  order,  and  be  regu- 
larly cleansed. 

House  heaves  should  be  gutted  and  spouted. 

Swill  tubes  should  not  be  near  doors  or  windows. 

Pig-sties  should  ever  be  at  a distance,  and  where  pigs  are 
kept  there  should  be  rigid  cleanliness.  Improperly  keeping 
pigs  has  caused  more  human  sickness  and  destroyed  more 
lile  than  all  the  battles  the  country  has  ever  been  engaged  in 

Garden  plots  should  ot  course  be  in  order  and  be  properly 
cultivated.” 


How  to  Live  Long. 

The  following,  copied  from  Arthur'a  Home  Magazine,  con- 
tains some  very  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  regular  habits  of  living  in  order  to  prolong  life  — 

“ We  have,  to  a great  extent,  the  power  of  prolonging  our 
lives.  Living  by  rule  and  obeying  nature’s  simple  laws  may 
seem  very  irksome  to  people  at  first ; but  doing  so  soon 
becomes  a habit,  and  a blessed  habit,  and  one  that  tends  to 
happiness,  to  comfort,  and  to  length  of  days.  A great  deal 
might  be  said  about  the  benefits  of  regularity  in  our  modes 
of  living.  Old  people  who  have  once  settled  down  in  a kind 
of  groove  of  life,  cannot  be  unsettled  therefrom,  even  for  a 
few  days,  without  danger  to  health  and  life  itself.  They  may, 
perhaps,  have  their  regular  time  for  getting  up  in  the  morn- 
ing, certain  methods  of  ablution,  certain  kinds  and  qualities 
of  food  and  drink,  certain  hours  for  taking  these,  certain 
times  for  rest,  exercise,  and  recreation,  and  a hundred  other 
things,  which,  taken  separ»tely,  may  seem  but  a trifle;  but 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  make  up  their  lives,  and  they  know 
and  feel  that  they  must  not  be  unsettled.  The  wheels  of 
life  will  run  long  in  grooves,  but  soon  wear  out  over  rough, 
irregular  roads.  Habits,  whether  good  or  bad,  are  easily 
formed  when  one  is  young;  but  when  one  advances  in  years, 
it  is  terribly  difficult  and  ofttimes  dangerous  to  set  them 
aside.  Therefore,  study,  if  you  would  live  long,  to  be  regu- 
lar in  your  habits  of  life  in  every  way,  and  let  your  regular- 
ity have  a good  tendency.” 


Sunlit  Rooms. 

No  article  of  furniture  should  bo  put  in  a room  that  will 
not  stand  sunlight,  for  every  room  in  a dwelling  should  have 
the  windows  so  arranged  that  some  time  during  the  day  a 
flood  of  sunlight  will  force  itself  into  the  apartments.  The 
importance  of  admitting  the  light  ot  the  sun  freely  to  all 
parts  of  our  dwellings  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Indeed 
perfect  health  is  nearly  as  much  dependent  on  pure  sunlight 
as  it  is  on  pure  air.  Sunlight  should  never  be  excluded 
except  when  so  bright  as  to  be  uncomfortable  to  the  eyes. 
And  walks  should  be  in  bright  sunlight,  so  that  the  eyes 
are  protected  by  a veil  or  parasol  when  inconveniently 
intense.  A sun-bath  is  of  more  importance  in  preserving  a 
healthful  condition  of  the  body  than  is  generally  understood. 
A sun-bath  costs  nothing,  and  that  is  a misfortune,  for  people 


I 

are  deluded  with  the  idea  that  those  things  only  can  be  good 
or  useful  which  cost  money.  But  remember  that  pure  water^ 
fresh  air  and  sunlit  homes  kept  free  from  dampness,  will 
secure  you  from  many  heavy  bills  of  the  doctors,  and  give 
you  health  and  vigor  whi.  h no  money  can  precure. 

It  is  a well-estfkblished  fact  that  the  people  who  live  much 
in  the  sun  are  usually  stronger  and  more  healthy  than  those- 
whose  occupations  deprive  them  of  sunlight.  And  certainly 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  result,  since  the  same  law 
applies  with  equal  force  to  nearly  every  animate  thing  in 
nature.  It  is  quite  easy  to  arrange  an  isolated  dwelling,  so 
th.tt  every  room  may  be  flooded  with  sunlight  some  time  in 
the  day,  and  it  is  possible  that  many  town  houses  could  be 
so  built  as  to  admit  more  light  than  they  now  receive. — 
Builder  and  Woodworker.  

Weary  Woraen. 

Nothing  is  more  reprehensible  and  thoroughly  wrong 
than  that  a woman  fulfils  her  duty  by  doing  an  amount  of 
work  that  is  far  beyond  her  strength.  She  not  only  does  not 
fulfil  her  duty,  but  she  most  signally  fails  in  it;  and  the  fail- 
ure is  truly  deplorable.  There  can  be  no  sadder  sight  than 
that  of  a broken  down  overworked  wife  and  mother — a woman 
who  is  tired  all  her  life  through.  If  the  work  of  the  house- 
hold cannot  be  accomplished  by  order,  system  and  moderate 
work,  without  the  necessity  of  wearying,  heart-breaking  toil, 
that  is  never  ended  and  never  begun,  without  making  life  a 
tread-mill  of  labor,  then,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  let  the 
work  go.  Better  live  in  the  midst  of  disorder  than  that  order 
should  be  purchased  at  so  high  a price — the  cost  of  health, 
strength,  happiness,  and  all  that  makes  existence  endurable. 

The  woman  who  spends  her  life  in  unnecessary  labor,  is, 
by  this  labor,  unfitted  for  the  higest  duties  of  home.  She 
should  be  the  haven  of  rest  to  which  both  husband  and  chil- 
dren turn  for  refreshment  She  should  be  the  careful,  intel- 
ligent adviser  and  guide  of  the  one,  the  tender  confident  and 
helpmate  of  the  other.  How  i.s  it  possible  for  a woman 
exhausted  in  body,  and  as  a natural  consequence  in  mind 
also,  to  perform  either  of  these  offices  ? No,  it  is  not  possible. 
The  constant  strain  is  too  great.  Nature  gives  way  beneatk 
it.  She  loses  health  and  spirits  and  hopefulness,  and  more- 
than  all,  her  youth,  the  last  thing  a woman  should  allow  to- 
slip  from  her  ; for  no  matter  how  old  she  is  in  years,  she 
should  be  young  in  heart  and  feeling,  for  the  youth  of  age 
is  sometimes  more  attractive  than  youth  itself 

To  the  overworked  woman  this  green  old  age  is  out  of 
the  question  ; old  age  comes  on  her  sere  and  yellow,  betore 
its  time.  Her  disposition  is  ruined,  her  temper  soured,  her 
very  nature  is  changed,  by  the  burden  which,  too  heav)’  to 
carry,  is  dragged  along  as  long  as  wearied  feet  and  tired 
bands  can  do  their  part.  Even  her  affections  are  blunted, 
and  she  becomes  merely  a machine — a woman  without  the 
time  to  be  womanly,  a mother  without  the  time  to  train  and 
guide  her  children  as  only  a mother  can,  a wife  without  the 
time  to  sympathize  and  cheer  her  husbaud,  a woman  so  over- 
worked during  the  day  that  when  night  comes  her  sole 
thought  and  most  intense  longing  is  for  rest  and  sleep  that 
very  probably  will  not  come  . and  even  if  it  should,  that  she 
is  too  tired  to  enjoy.  Better  by  far  let  everything  go  unfin- 
ished, to  live  as  best  she  can,  than  to  entail  on  herself  and 
family  the  curse  of  overwork. — [Sanila'-y  Journal. 

Dr.  R-oddick,  of  Montreal,  recently  delivered  a lecture  oa 
“Suigical  and  Mediral  Emergencies.” 

The  subject  of  foreign  bodies  and  the  treatment'  in  such 
cases  was  taken  up  and  directions  were  given  as  to  the  course 
to  be  pursued  when  pins  or  coins  have  been  swallowed-  Dry,, 
hard  food  should  be  taken  in  order  to  encircle  the  foreign 
body  and  facilitate  its  passage  through  the  intestines.  A 
very  common  mistake  in  such  cases  was  to  give  emetics. 
This  should  never  be  dome,  as  the  pin  or  sharp  pointed  body 
might  be  made  to  pierce  the  stomach. 

He  then  passed  on  to  the  treatment  of  scalds  and  burns. 
The  depth  of  a burn  was  not  in  general  so  important  as  its 
extent,  a very  superficial  burn  with  a wide  extent  being  more 
dangerous  than  a deep  one  with  small  extent.  In  case  of  a 
simple  b'lrn,  flour  was  recommended  as  a good  thing.  In 
case  of  frost  bites  a patient  should  be  bathed  with  cold  water 
or  newly-fallen  snow  until  circulation  was  established,  when 
oil  and  cotton  should  be  applied. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


LATEST  FASHIONS. 

Elegant  velvet  dinner  dresses  are  trimmed  with  Venetian 
point-lace. 

Feather  fans,  with  pearl  sticks,  are  among  the  most 
popular  novelties. 

Ottoman  libhons  of  all  widths  are  the  most  in  favor  for 
millinery  purposes. 

Dresses  that  are  trimmed  with  velvet  have  velvet  belts 
with  silver  clasps. 

Wide  collars  of  plush  that  are  edged  with  lace  or  plaited 
ribbon  are  worn  by  little  girls. 

Large  buckles  of  gilt,  silver,  jet,  enamel  and  bronze  are 
placed  diagonally  on  the  new  bonnets. 

For  evening  dress,  waists  of  different  color  from  the  skirts 
are  still  much  worn.  Beautiful  ones  arc  seen  of  delicate 
shades  trimmed  with  white  lace  and  painted  vines  or  clusters 
of  flowers. 

The  newest  but^ns  for  dress  trimming  are  of  jet,  silver, 
bronze,  and  wood  carved  in  odd  designs,  some  of  them  repre- 
senting animals’  heads,  such  as  monkeys,  lions,  and  tiger’s  ; 
others  are  the  carved  heads  of  gods  and  godd^^sses. 

Blain  velvet  costumes  of  dark,  dull  colors  are  richly 
trimmed  with  fur  ; the  furs  most  in  favor  for  these  suits  are 
otter,  beaver,  hare,  and  seal.  The  bonnets  and  muffs  tliat 
accompany  them  are  also  finished  off  with  the  same  kind  of 
fur  used  as  the  trimming  of  the  dress. 

An  elegant  bridal  dress  has  the  basque  and  princess  train 
with  long  square  corners  made  of  Ottoman  velvet.  The 
front  of  the  waist  is  sharply  pointed,  oi)ens  in  a V shape,  and 
the  sleeves  are  three-quarters  long.  The  satin  front  of  the 
skirt  is  covered  from  waist  to  toe  with  wide  flounces  of  point 
d’Alencon  lace. 

An  elegant  party  dress  is  made  with  short  round  skirt 
trimmed  in  front,  and  with  side  panels.  The  basque  is 
prointed.  A long,  full  train  meets  at  the  front  point,  and  is 
drapped  at  the  side,  forming  large  hip  paniers.  Narrow 
ruffles  edge  the  train.  The  waist  and  paunels  are  pointed  or 
trimmed  to  suit  the  taste. 


USEFUL  RECIPES. 

Lyonaise  Potatoes — One  pint  of  cold  boiled  potatoes  cut 
into  small  pieces;  season  with  salt  and  pepper;  one  spoon- 
ful of  butter,  one  slice  of  onion  cut  very  flue,  one  teaspocuiful 
chopped  parsley;  add  parscly  to  potatoe.s,  fry  brown  *in  the 
brrtter,  then  add  potatoes  and  fry.  Use  fork  to  turn  them 
instead  of  knife. 

Fried  Potatoes. — Pare,  cut  in  the  desired  shape,  soak  in 
cold  salted  water,  drain,  dry  between  a loMed  towel  ; fry  iu 
clear  fat,  hot  enough  to  browm,  while  couutiug  sixty;  drain 
and  salt. 

Fried  Fish. — Small  fish  are  fried  whole.  Large  fish  in 
slices  one  inch  thick  and  two  or  three  inches  square.  Wipe 
dr)'  on  a towel.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper.  Roll  iu 
seasoned  crumbs.  Fry  five  minutes  in  hot  fat.  Drain. 

Chicken  Pie  with  Oysters — Boil  the  chicken — a year  old 
is  best — until  tender;  drain  off  the  liquor  from  a quart  of 
oysters,  boil,  skim,  line  the  sides  of  a dish  with  a rich  crust 
put  in  a layer  of  chicken  then  a layer  of  raw  oy'sters,  and 
repeat  until  the  dish  is  filled,  seasoning  each  layer  with  pep- 
per, salt,  and  bits  of  butter,  and  adding  the  oyster  liquor  and 
a part  of  the  chhken  liquor  until  the  liquid  is  even  with  the 
top  layer;  now  cover  loosely  with  a crust  having  an  opening 
in  the  centre  to  allow  steam  to  escape.  If  the  liquor  cooks 
away,  add  chicken  gravy  or  hot  water.  Bake  forty  minutes 
in  a moderate  oven  Make  gravy  by  adding  to  chicken  liquor 
left  iu  the  pot,  one  quart  or  more,  two  tablespoonfiils  of  flour, 
rubbed  smooth  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  and  sea- 
soned highly  with  pepper ; let  cook  until  there  is  no  raw 
taste  of  flour ; salt  to  taste  and  serve. 

To  Color  Soups. — A fine  amber  color  is  obtained  by  add- 
ing finely-grated  carrot  to  the  clear  stock  when  it  is  quite 
free  from  scum.  Red  is  obtained  by  using  red-skinned  toma- 
■toes  from  which  the  skin  and  seeds  have  been  strained  out.  I 


Only  white  vegetables  should  be  used  in  white  soups,  as 
chicken.  Spinach  leaves,  pounded  in  a mortar,  and  the  juice 
expreseed  and  added  to  the  soup  will  give  a green  color. 
Black  beans  make  an  excellent  brown  soup.  Burnt  sugar  or 
browned  flour  added  to  the  clear  stock  will  give  the  same 
color. 

Boiled  Rice. — Pick  over  one  cup  of  rice,  wash  in  three 
waters,  and  boil  rapidly  and  uncovered  in  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water  with  one  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Skim  well,  and 
the  moment  the  kernels  are  soft  pour  it  into  a squash  strainer. 
Keep  it  hot  and  uncovered,  and  stir  with  a fork  to  let  the 
steam  escape. 

Bread  Sauce  for  a Roast  Fowl. — Chop  a small  onion 
fine,  and  boil  it  in  a pint  of  milk  for  five  minutes;  then  add 
about  ten  ounces  of  bread-crumb,  a bit  of  butter,  pepper,  and 
salt  to  season  ; stir  the  whole  on  the  fire  for  ten  minutes. 
Do  not  let  it  boil. 

A Good  Pudding. — Four  ounces  e.ich  of  flour,  suet,  cur- 
rants, raisins,  and  bread-crumb  ; two  tablespoonfiils  of  trea- 
cle, and  half  a pint  of  milk.  Mi.x  all  well  together,  and 
boil  iu  a mould  three  hours.  Serve  with  wine  or  brandy 
sauce. 

Cup  Pudding. — Six  eggs,  beaten  very  light,  seven  table- 
spoonfuls of  flour,  and  one  pint  of  sweet  milk.  Stir  these 
altogether  briskly,  and  bake  in  cups.  Serve  with  soft  sauce. 

Superfine  Plum  Pudding.— Four  ounces  of  grated  bread 
two  ounces  of  flour,  half  a pound  of  stoned  raisins,  half  a 
pound  of  currants,  half  a pound  of  finely-shred  suet,  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg  (or  less  if  preferred),  a little 
cinnamon,  quarter  of  a pound  of  fine  moist  sugar,  three 
ounces  of  mixed  peel,  two  ounces  of  blanched  and  chopped 
alinond.s.  Beat  four  eggs  well,  a little  milk,  a glass  of  brandy, 
and  then  mix  in  the  flour  and  all  the  other  ingredients  ; boil 
in  a well-buttered  mould  for  at  least  eight  hours;  the  more 
a plum  pudding  is  boiled  the  richer  it  becomes. 

Spiced  Apples. — 'I’ake  tour  poundj  of  apples  (weigh  them 
after  they  are  peeled),  two  pounds  of  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of 
cinnamon  in  tiie  stick,  one-quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves,  and 
one  pint  of  vinegar  ; let  the  vinegar,  spice.s,  and  sugar  come 
to  a boil  ; then  jnit  in  the  whole  apples  and  cook  them  until 
they  are  so  tender  that  a broom-splint  will  pierce  them  easily. 
These  will  keep  for  a long  time  in  a jar.  Put  a clean  cloth 
over  the  top  of  the  jar  before  putting  the  cover  on.  Pears 
may  also  be  spiced  in  the  same  way,  and  are  nice  for  dinner 
or  tea. 

Ginger  Biscuits. — Haifa  pound  of  butter,  five  ounces  of 
sugar,  three  ounces  of  ginger,  one  egg,  and  a quarter  of  a pint 
of  cream.  Take  as  much  flour  as  these  ingredients  will 
make  into  a stiff  paste;  roll  it  out  very  thin,  and  cut  them 
with  round  c itters  any  size  you  prefer.  Bake  them  in  a 
moderate  oven  on  plates  on  which  flour  has  been  sifted. 

Soft  Ginger  Bread. — One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  butter,  one 
cup  sour  milk,  one  cup  molasses,  four  cups  sifted  flour,  one 
tablespoon  ginger,  two  tablespoons  soda,  three  eggs  well 
beaten;  stir  butter  and  sugar  together,  then  add  eggs,  milk 
and  flour. 

A Delicious  Cake. — A rich  cake  is  made  by  beating 
together  half  a pound  of  butter  aiv’  three-quarters  of  a pound 
of  sugar.  Beat  these  till  they  are  both  white  and  light. 
Beat  the  whites  and  yolks  separately  of  seven  eggs,  stir  the 
yolks  and  a small  wineglass  of  braody  iu  with  the  butter 
and  sugar,  then  add  the  whites  of  the  egirs,  half  or  three- 
quarters  of  a grated  nutmeg  and  a pound  and  a half  of  flour, 
and  lastly  stir  in  nearly  a pound  of  seeded  and  chopped  rai- 
sins and  half  a pint  of  thick,  sweet  cream.  Bike  in  one  or 
two  tins.  Line  the  tins  with  paper,  the  sides  as  well  as  the 
bottom,  as  the  cake  is  so  rich  there  is  danger  of  its  breaking 
when  lifted  out. 

To  Remove  Creases  from  ax  Engraving. — Lay  the  engrav- 
ing with  the  face  down  on  some  clean  white  paper  ; over  this 
lay  another  sheet  ot  white  paper,  covering  the  entire  back  of 
the  picture;  this  should  he  dampened  evenly  before  laying  it 
over  the  engraving  ; then  iron  this  with  an  iron  that  is  not 
too  warm.  The  best  way  to  dampen  the  paper  is  to  lay  a 
wet  cloth  over  it  and  press  it  for  a moment  with  the  iron. 
If  the  frames  and  glass  over  the  engravingsdo  not  fit  closely, 
it  is  a good  plan  to  remove  the  glass  once  a year  and  wipe 
the  dust  from  the  glass  and  the  picture. 
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OUR  BIOGRAPHICAL  BUREAU. 

“Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  subliinef 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time  ” 


Jam3S  Fenimore  Cooper. 


JTN  liis  “Life  of  JaineK  Fenimore  Cooper,’’  Professor  T.  R, 
ojp  Loiinsbnry,  iu  reviewing  tliis  popular  novelist’s  stj’le, 
says:  it  lias  now  become  a convenlional  criticism  of 

Cooper  that  liis  clmraclcrs  are  conventional.  Such  a 
charge  can  be  admitted  without  seriously  detracting  from  the 
value  of  his  work.  In  the  kind  of  fiction  to  which  Ir’s  writ- 
ings belong  the  persons  are  necessarily  so  subordinate  to  the 
events  that  nearly  all  novelists  of  tills  class  have  been  sub- 
jected to  this  same  criticism.  So  regularly  is  it  made,  indeed, 
that  Scott,  when  he  wrote  a review  of  some  of  his  own  tales 
for  The  Quarler!;/  felt  obliged  to  adopt  it  iu  speaking  ol  him- 
self. He  describes  hi.s  heroes  as  amiable,  insipid  young 
men,  the  sort  ot  pattern  tliat  nobody  cares  a farthing  about. 
Untrue  as  this  is  of  many  of  Scott's  creations,  it  is  unquest- 
ionably true  of  the  higher  characters  that  Cooper  introduces. 
They  are  often  described  in  the. most  laudatory  terras,  but  it 
is  little  tliey  do  that  makes  tliem  worthy  of  the  epitliets  with 
which  they  are  honored.  Their  talk  is  often  of  a kind  not 
known  to  Initnan  society.  One  peculiirity  is  especially 
noticeable.  A stilfness,  not  to  say  an  appearance  of  afi’ect- 
tition,  is  often  given  to  the  conversiition  by  the  use  of  ‘ thou’’ 
anil  “ tlice  " This  was  probably  a survival  in  Cooper  of  the 
Quakerism  of  his  ancestors,  fur  he  sometimes  used  it  in  his 
private  letters.  Rut  since  the  action  of  his  story  was  in 
nearly  all  cases  laid  in  a peiiod  in  whi  h the  second  person 
singular  liad  hei  onie  oli.-olete  in  ordinary  speech,  an  iinuat- 
nral  character  is  given  to  the  dialogue  which  removes  it  still 
farther  from  the  language  of  real  life. 

His  failure  in  characterization  was  undoubtedly  greatest 
in  the  women  be  drew.  Cooper’s  ardent  admirers  have 
always  reseiiteil  this  < harge.  E"ah  one  of  tliem  points  to 
some  single  heroine  that  fulfils  the  highest  requirements  that 
criti'  isni  could  demand.  It  .-eems  to  me  that  close  study  of 
his  writings  must  confiim  the  opinion  generally  entertained. 
AH  his  utterances  show  that  the  theoretical  view  he  held  of 
tlie  rights,  the  duties,  and  tlie  abilities  of  women  were  of  the 
most  narrow  and  conventional  type.  Unhappily  it  was  a 
limitation  of  ids  nature  that  he  could  not  invest  with  charm 
characters  with  whom  he  was  not  in  moral  and  intellectual 
sympathy.  There  was  in  his  eyes  Imt  one  praiseworthy  type 
of  womanly  p.X'  ellenee.  It  did  not  lie  in  tiis  power  to  repre- 
sent any  otlier  : on  one  occasion  I13  unconscioii.sly  satirized 
his  inability  even  to  conceive  of  any  other.  In  “ Mercedes 
of  Castile’’  the  heroine  is  thus  dcfcrihed  by  her  aunt : “ Her 

very  nature,”  she  says,  “ is  made  up  of  religion  and  female 
deconnn.’’  It  is  evident  that  the  author  fancied  that  in  tliis 
commendation  he  w.as  e.xhausting  praise.  These  are  the 
sentiments  of  a man  with  whom  devoutness  and  deportment 
have  become  the  culminating  conceplion  of  the  possibilities 
that  lie  in  the  female  character.  His  heroines  naturally 
conform  to  Ids  belief.  They  arc  usually  spoken  ofas  spotless 
beings.  They  are  made  up  of  retiring  sweetness,  artle.ssness, 
and  simplicity.  They  are  timid,  shrinking,  helpless.  They 
shudder  with  teiroron  any  decent  pretixt.  But  if  they  fiil 
in  higlier-pi  iliti' s,  they  embody  iu  themselves  all  conceivable 
coii.i'inations  of  the  proprieties  and  minor  inorabs.  They 
always  give  uttcance  to  the  most  miexceptionahle  sentiments. 
They  always  do  the  extremely  correct  thing.  The  dead  per- 
fection of  their  virtues  has  not  the  alloy  of  a single  redeeming 
fault.  The  reader  naturally  wearies  of  these  uninteresting 
discreet  and  admirable  creatures  in  fiction  as  he  would  in 
real  lite.  He  feels  that  they  would  he  a godd  deal  more 
attractive  if  they  were  a good  deal  le.ss  angelic.  M'ith  all 
their  faultle.ssness,  moreover,  they  do  not  attain  an  ideal 
which  is  constantly  re.ilizcd  by  their  living  but  tanlty  sisters. 
They  do  not  show  the  fdtb.  the  devotion,  the  self-forgetful- 
ness and  self-sacrifice  which  women  exhiliit  daily  without 
being  conseiou.s  that  tliey  have  done  anything  especially 
ore  litable.  They  experience,  so  far  as  their  own  wonis  and 
aits  furnish  evidence  of  their  feelings,  a sort  of  hike-warm 


emotion  which  they  dignify  with  the  name  ot  love.  But  they 
not  merely  suspect  without  the  slightest  provocation,  they 
give  up  the  men  to  whom  they  have  pledged  the  devotion  of 
their  lives  for  reasons  for  which  no  one  would  think  of  aban- 
doning an  ordinary  acquaintance.  In  “ The  Spy”  the  heroine 
distrusts  her  lover’s  integrity  because  another  woman  does 
not  conceal  her  tenderness  from  him.  In  “ The  Heiden- 
maner”  one  of  the  female  characters  resigns  the  man  she 
loves  because  on  one  occasion,  when  heated  by  wine  and  love, 
bo  has  done  violence  to  the  sacred  elements.  There  was 
never  a woman  in  real  life  whose  heart  and  brains  were  sound 
that  conformed  her  conduct  to  a model  so  comtemptible.  It 
is  just  to  say  of  Cooper  that  as  he  advanced  iu  years  lie  im- 
proved upon  this  f eble  conception.  The  female  characters 
of  his  early  tales  are  never  able  to  do  anything  successfully 
but  to  faint.  In  his  later  ones  they  are  given  more  strength 
of  mind  as  well  as  nobility  of  character.  But  at  best  the 
height  they  reach  is  little  loftier  than  that  of  the  pattern 
woman  of  the  regular  religious  novel.  The  reader  cannot 
help  picturing  for  all  of  them  the  same  dreary  and  rather 
inane  future.  He  is  as  sure  as  if  their  career  had  actually 
been  unrolled  before  bis  eyes  of  the  part  they  will  perform 
in  real  life.  They  will  all  become  leading  members  of 
Dorcas  societies  ; they  will  find  perpetual  delight  in  carrjing 
to  the  poor  bundles  of  tracts  and  packages  of  tea  ; they  will 
scour  the  highways  and  byways  for  dirty,  ragged,  hatless, 
shoeless,  and  godless  children  ; they  will  shine  with  unsur- 
passed skill  in  the  manufacture  of  slippers  for  the  rector  ; 
they  will  exhibit  a fiery  enthusiasm  in  the  decoration  and 
adornment  of  the  church  at  Christmas  and  Easter  fe.stivals. 
Far  he  the  thought  that  would  deny  praise  to  the  mild  rap- 
lures  and  delicate  aspirations  of  gentle  natures  such  as 
Cooper  drew.  But  in  morals  at  least  one  longs  for  a ruddier 
life  than  flows  -in  the  veins  of  these  pale,  hleaclied-ont  personi- 
fications of  the  proprieties.  Women  like  them  may  be  far 
more  useful  members  of  society  than  the  stormier  characters 
of  fiction  that  are  dear  to  the  carnal-minded.  They  may  very 
possibly  be  far  more  agreeable  to  live  with,  but  they  are  not 
iisuall3'  the  women  for  whom  men  are  willing  and  anxious  to 
die. 

These  are  imperfections  that  have  led  to  the  undue 
deprecialion  of  Cooper  among  many  highly  cultivated  men. 
Taken  by  themselves  they  might  seem  enough  to  ruin  his 
reputation  beyond  redemption.  It  is  a pi  o'  f of  hi.s  real  great- 
ness that  he  triumphs  over  defects  which  would  utterly  des- 
troy the  fiime  of  a writer  of  inferior  power.  It  is  with  novels 
as  with  men.  There  are  those  with  great  faults  which  please 
us  and  impress  us  far  more  than  those  in  which  the  compo- 
nent parts  are  b 'tter  balanced  Whatever  its  other  demerits, 
Cooper’s  best  work  never  sins  against  the  first  law  of  fictitious 
composition,  that  the  story  shall  he  full  of  su.stained  interest. 
It  has  power,  and  power  alwavs  fascii  ates,  even  though 
accompanied  with  much  that  excites  repulsion  or  dislike. 
Moreover,  poorly  as  he  sometimes  t Id  his  story,  he  had  a 
story  to  tell.  The  permanence  and  universality  of  his  repu- 
tation are  largely  due  to  this  fact.  In  m:vny  modern  creations 
full  of  subtle  charm  and  beauty  the  narnitive.  the  material 
framework  of  the  fiction,  has  been  m.ade  so  subordinate  to 
the  delineation  of  character  and  motive  that  the  reader  ceases 
to  feel  much  interest  in  what  men  do  in  the  study  which  is 
fiirnislied  him  ot  why  Hiey  do  it  In  fhis  highly  air 
of  philosophic  analysis  incident  and  event  wither  and  die. 
Work  of  tliis  kind  is  wont  to  have  within  its  spliere  an  un- 
bounded popularity  ; but  its  sphere  is  limited  and  can  never 
include  a tithe  of  that  vast  public  for  whi  h Cooper  wrote 
and  which  has  always  cherished  and  kept  alive  liis  memory, 
wliile  that  of  men  of  perliaps  far  finer  mold  has  quite  faded 
away. 

It  is  only  fair,  also,  to  judge  him  by  his  successes  and  not 
by  his  failures  ; by  the  work  he  did  best  and  not  by  what  he 
did  moderately  well.  His  strengtli  lies  in  the  description  of 
scenes,  in  the  narrative  of  events.  In  the  best  of  these  he 
had  no  superiors  and  few  equals.  The  reader  will  look  in 
Vain  for  the  revelation  of  sentiment  or  for  the  exhibition  of 
p.assion.  The  love-story  is  rarely  well  done,  hut  the  love- 
story  plays  a subordinate  part  in  tlie  composition.  The 
moment  his  imagination  is  set  on  fire  with  the  conception  of 
adventure,  vividness  and  power  come  unhidden  to  his  pen. 
The  pictures  he  then  draws  are  as  real  to  tlie  mind  as  if  they 
were  actually  seen  by  the  eye.  It  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
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that  these  fits  of  inspiration  came  to  him  only  in  certain  kinds 
of  composition  that  the  excellence  of  many  of  his  stories  lies 
largely  in  detached  scenes.  Still  his  best  works  are  amoving 
panorama,  in  which  the  mind  is  no  sooner  sated  with  one 
picture  than  its  place  is  taken  by  another  equally  fitted  to 
fix  the  attention  and  to  stir  the  heart.  The  genuineness  of 
his  power  in  such  cases  is  shown  by  the  perfect  simplicity  of 
the  agencies  employed.  There  is  no  pomp  of  words  ; there 
is  an  entire  lack  of  even  the  attempt  at  meretricious  adorn- 
ment ; there  is  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  effort  to  im- 
press the  reader.  In  his  portrayal  of  these  scenes  Cooper  is 
like  nature  in  that  he  accomplishes  his  greatest  eflects  with 
the  fewest  means.  If,  as  we  are  sometimes  told,  these  things 
are  easily  done,  the  pertinent  question  remains.  Why  are 
they  not  done  ? 


The  Stockingr  Song, 

Supper  is  over,  the  hearth  is  swept. 

And  now,  in  the  woodfire’s  glow, 

The  children  cluster  to  hear  a tale 
Of  the  time  so  long  ago  ; 

When  grandmamma's  hair  was  g)lden  brown 
And  the  warm  blood  came  and  went 
O'er  the  face  that  could  scarce  have  been  sweeter  then 
Than  now  in  its  rich  content. 

The  brow  is  wrinkled  and  careworn  uow, 

And  the  golden  hair  is  gray  ; 

But  the  light  that  shone  in  the  young  girl’s  eyes 
Has  never  gone  quite  away. 

And  her  needles  catch  the  red  fire’s  light, 

As  in  and  out  they  go. 

With  the  clicking  music  that  grandmamma  loves. 
Shaping  the  stockiug  toe  ; 

And  the  waking  children  love  it  too. 

For  they  know  that  stocking  song 
Brings  many  a tale  to  grandmamma’s  mind. 

Which  they  shall  hear  ere  long. 

But  it  brings  no  story  of  olden  time 
To  grandmamma’s  heart  to-night — 

Only  a parable,  short  and  quaint, 

• Is  sung  by  the  needles  bright. 

“Life  is  a stocking,’’  grandmamma  says, 

And  yours  is  just  begun 
But  I am  knitting  the  toe  of  mine. 

And  my  task  is  well-nigh  done. 

“ With  merry  hearts  we  begin  to  knit. 

And  the  ribbing  is  almost  play  ; 

Some  are  gay  colored,  and  some  are  white. 

And  some  are  ashen  gray. 

“ Blit  the  most  are  formed  of  many  a hue. 

And  many  a stitch  set  wrong. 

And  many  a row  to  be  sadly  ripped 
Ere  the  whole  be  fair  and  strong. 

“ There  are  long  plain  spaces  without  a break 
That  in  youth  are  hard  to  bear. 

And  many  a weary  tear  is  dropped 
As  we  fashion  the  heel  with  care. 

“ But  the  saddest,  happiest  time  is  that 
Which  we  sigh  for  and  yet  would  shun 
When  our  Heavenly  Father  breaks  the  thread. 

And  tells  us  our  work  is  done.” 

The  children  come  to  bid  good-night. 

With  tears  in  their  bright  young  eyes  ; 

While  in  grandmamma's  lap,  with  a broken  thread. 
The  finished  stocking  lies. 


One  forgives  everything  to  him  who  forgives  himsalf 
nothing. 

Evil  would  not  be  half  so  dangerous  if  it  did  not  often 
wear  the  semblance  of  virtue. 

For  your  own  and  your  children’s  sake  learn  to  speak 
gently.  They  will  remember  that  tone  when  you  are  under 
the  turf.  So  they  will  remember  a harsh  or  angry  tone. 


SELECTED. 

1=®=: 

“ S'pptncr  ori'v  what  la  swof^t  : 

Leave  th-  ebaff  ana  tak'*  the  wheat.’* 


Chance. 

A word  unspoken,  a hand  unpressed, 

A look  unseen  or  a thought  unguessed. 

And  souls  that  were  kindred  may  live  apart. 
Never  to  meet  or  know  the  truth  ; 

Never  to  know  how  heart  beat  with  heart 
In  the  dim  past  of  a wasted  youth. 

She  shall  not  know  how  his  pulses  leapt 
When  over  his  temples  her  tresses  swept  | 

As  she  leaned  to  give  him  the  jasmine  wreath 
She  felt  his  breath,  and  her  tace  flushed  red 
With  the  passionate  love  that  choked  her  breath, 
And  saddens  her  lile  how  her  youth  is  dead. 

A faded  woman  who  waits  for  death. 

And  murmurs  a name  beneath  her  breath  ; 

A cynical  man  who  scoffs  and  jeers 
At  woman  and  love  in  the  open  day. 

And  at  night-time  kisses,  with  bitter  tears, 

A faded  fragment  of  jasmine  spray. 


Garibaldi’s  Dream. 

I was  ill  with  rheumatism,  and  in  the  midst  of  a storm  I 
fell  asleep  in  my  cabin,  having  lain  down  over  the  coverlid. 
Ill  sleep  I was  Iransportek  to  my  native  place,  but  instead  of 
the  heavenly  air  of  Nice,  where  everything  bore  a smiling 
aspect,  I found  myself  in  the  gloomy  aspect  of  a cemetery. 
In  the  distance  I jierceived  a melancholy  procession  of 
women  carrying  a bier,  and  they  advanced  slowly  toward 
me.  I felt  a fatal  presentiment,  and  struggled  to  ap^proach 
the  funeral  train,  but  I could  not  move.  1 seemed  to  Lave  a 
mountain  upon  my  chest. 

The  cortege  reached  the  side  of  my  couch,  laid  down  the 
bier,  and  vanished.  I sought  in  vain  to  rai^e  myself  on  my 
arms.  I was  under  the  terrible  influence  of  a nightmare  ; and 
when  I began  to  move  and  feel  beside  me  the  cold  form  of  a 
corpse,  and  recognize  my  mother’s  blessed  face,  1 was  awake, 
but  on  my  hand  there  remained  the  impres.-^ion  of  an  ice- 
cold  hand.  The  mournful  howling  of  the  tempest  and  the 
groans  of  the  poor  “ CiA  men  ” beaten  unmercifully  against 
the  shore  could  not  entirely  dissipate  the  effects  of  my  ter- 
rible dream.  On  that  day  and  in  tnat  hour  I lost  my  parent, 
the  best  of  mothers. — [ From  Guizoni’s  “ Life  of  Garibaldi." 


Lowell’S  Pluck. 

In  company  with  Lowell,  Agassiz,  Holmes  and  others, 
Mr.  Emerson  once  spent  a portion  of  the  summer  in  the 
Adirondacks.  Each  member  of  the  party  followed  the  bent 
of  his  own  inclinations  as  to  the  use  of  his  time  while  in 
camp,  and  a good  deal  of  admirable  thinking  and  some  valu- 
able contributions  to  science  were  a result  of  this  withdrawal 
into  the  wilderness.  “ As  several  of  us,”  said  Emerson,  in 
speaking  of  this  occasion,  “ were  returning  to  camp  toward 
evening,  after  our  various  pursuits  of  the  day,  a crow’s  nest 
was  discovered  on  an  upper  limb  of  a lofty  pine;  and  the 
question  was  immediately  broached  whether  or  not  jt  could 
be  reached  and  secured  by  the  most  expert  climber.  Lowell 
declared  that  the  feat  could  be  accomplished,  and  on  being 
challenged  to  attempt  it,  immediately  made  the  trial.  He 
did  some  wonderful  climbing,  and  showed  a venturesomeuess 
that  was  actually  alarming,  but  with  his  most  strenuous 
efforts  failed  to  reach  the  nest.  Of  course  he  was  made  the 
butt  of  some  lively  jokes,  and  it  was  the  conclusion  of  the 
rest  of  the  party  that  the  nest  was  entirely  safe  from  the 
grasp  of  human  hands.  After  our  amusement  at  his  discom- 
fiture was  over,  Lowell  said  : ‘ Well,  gentlemen,  you've  had 
your  laugh,  but  perhaps  a little  too  soon.  I shall  get  that 
nest.’  Some  derisive  smiles  followed,  and  the  subject  was 
dropped  ; but  the  next  morning,  as  we  assembled  for  break- 
fast, there,  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  stood  the  veritable 
crow’s  nest,  whose  lofty  perch  we  had  supposed  was  unassail- 
able. It  seems  that  Lowell  had  risen  early,  while  we  were 
asleep,  climbed  the  tree  in  the  inspiration  of  his  morning 
vigor,  and  secured  the  trophy.’’ 
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The  Listening  Oak. 

She  found  the  old  tamiliar  spot, 

Beneath  the  green  oat  tree  ; 

She  sighed — she  sighed — “ He  loves  me  not, 
And  I’m  alone — ah  me  !” 

-It  watched  her  there — the  fond  old  oak — 
For  trees  have  hearts  like  other  folk; 

It  whispered,  whispered,  “ Hearts  may  roam, 
But  late  or  early  Love  comes  home.” 

He  stood  where  they  so  oft  had  met. 

Ho  flung  away  her  flower  ; 

“ Ah  me ! ’ he  cried,  “ Coquette,  coquette, 

'I'o  love  me  but  an  hour  !” 

But  loudly  sang  the  angry  oak. 

For  trees  have  hearts  like  other  folk  ; 

And  chiding,  chiding  was  the  song, 

“ The  heart  that  loves  believes  no  wrong  I” 

There's  some  one  stealing  on  apace, 

And  some  one’s  arms  thrown  wide. 

And  some  one's  heart  in  some  one’s  place 
At  happy  eventide. 

'I'he  tears,  the  doubts  are  gone,  are  gone. 
And  gayly  now  the  oak  looks  on, 

And  sings  to  them  of  joy  and  rest, 

*•  The  love  that's  tried  is  happiest !'’ 


A Lady’s  Love  Letters. 

There  is  not  much  variety  in  love  letters,  ssys  an  Eng- 
lish lady.  For  the  most  part  they  appear  hopelessly  silly  to 
*11  e-xcept  those  concerned  in  their  production.  My  first 
love  letters  were  written  when  I was  ten  years  old,  and  were 
inspired  by  a page- boy  in  my  father’s  service,  whose  buttons 
made  an  indelible  impression  on  my  already  susceptible 
heart.  The  page-boy  was  already  the  victim  of  the  charms 
of  a housemaid  fifteen  years  his  senior,  and  spurned  my 
advances.  This  resulted  in  the  heart-rending  epistles  above 
mentioned,  which,  however,  were  intercepted,  while  the 
unlucky  writer  was  rewarded  by  being  sent  to  bed  for  spoil- 
ing the  contents  of  a new  desk.  Since  that  time — a period 
of  nearly  fifteen  _vears — I have,  if  not  written,  received  quan- 
tities of  love  letters  in  many  languages  from  people  of  all 
ages  and  nationalitie.s,  and  have  not  yet  lost  my  interest  in 
them.  As  a study  they  are  amusing,  not  to  say  instructive. 
As  letters  they  are  flattering  to  ones  vanity,  which  is  not 
inconsiderable. 

The  most  impassioned  letters  are  usually  written  by  men 
from  forty  to  fifty  years  of  age,  if  the  writer  be  an  English- 
man. Attachments  at  that  age  are  deeper  ; and  less  anxiety 
not  to  compromise  oneself  is  shown  and  felt.  From  twenty- 
five  to  forty  they  are  more  cautiously  worded,  and  even  occa- 
sionally signed  with  initials.  Men  between  these  ages, 
besides  being  desirous  to  avoid  committing  themselves,  are 
more  or  less  ashamed  of  any  display  of  sentiment.  A young 
man  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  will  inundate  the  object  of 
his  affection  with  letters  full  of  the  most  fervent  protestations, 
as  evanescent  as  they  are  ardent.  After  fifty,  men  are  often 
wise  enough  to  vote  the  writing  of  love  letters  an  unprofit- 
able occupation  ; but  some  carry  on  the  practice  to  a very 
advanced  age.  Their  protestations  are  then  ingeniously  flav- 
ore  I with  touche.s  of  the  paternal,  which  sometimes  entirely 
mislead  the  unsophisticated  recipients. 

A German  of  most  ages  will  address  his  sweetheart  in  the 
second  person  singular,  and  indulge  in  dreary  descriptions  of 
his  every-day  life,  giving  her  little  anecdotes  about  himself, 
interspersed  by  a quantity  of  sentimental  platitudes  which 
most  English  girls  would  designate  “ bosh.”  Frenchmen,  in 
their  love  letters,  are  as  expansive  as  they  are  insincere. 
Not  th.it  they  have  the  least  idea  at  the  time  that  they  do  not 
feel  every  syllable  they  write.  Compliments  and  exagger- 
ated expressions  of  devotion  are  idioms  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  flow  naturally  from  a Frenchman’s  lips,  even 
under  the  most  discomaging  circumstances. 

I do  not  know  whether  ti^gnan’s  letters  to  his  wife  come 
under  the  head  of  love  letters.  I am  scarcely  an  authority 
on  the  point,  since  my  husband  persists  in  remaining  a pro- 
vokingly  mythical  person;  but  if  a few  letters  I have  seen 
addressed  to  my  friends  by  their  husbands  may  be  taken  as 


specimens,  I should  certainly  say  they  do  not.  A page  is 
devoted  to  reproaches  for  having  forgotten  to  pack  up  his 
boot-jack,  or  some  other  equally  indispensable  article  in  a 
gentleman’s  travelling  paraphernalia.  She  is  then  favored 
with  a page  of  instructions  where  to  find  the  said  boot-jack, 
and  perhaps  other  things  necessary  to  the  comfortof  her  lord 
and  master,  with  a request  to  have  them  immediately  for- 
warded. The  children,  if  there  are  any,  are  then  mentioned 
en  passant,  and  her  “ affectionate  husband  ” closes  his  effusion. 

On  the  subject  of  young  ladies’  love  letters  I am  also 
rather  ignorant,  unless  I can  judge  them  by  my  own.  Into 
the  particulars  of  these,  however,  I decline  to  enter.  In  some 
countries  flowers  are  employed  as  mediums  of  this  species  of 
correspondence,  and  these  mute  messengers  are  frequently 
the  most  eloquent.  A gentleman  sends  the  lady  whose 
appearance  or  manners  have  found  favor  in  his  sight  a rose- 
bud. Her  acceptance  of  it  implies  that  his  attentions  are  not 
unpleasant  to  her ; and  it  is  in  the  course  of  time  followed 
by  a half-blown  rose,  to  indicate  the  development  of  the 
sender’s  passion.  If  this  second  declaration  be  received  with 
favor,  the  usual  conclusion  to  the  correspondence  is  the 
arrival  of  a full-blown  rose,  signifying  that  the  gentleman’s 
feelings  have  reached  a climax  which  renders  him  capable  of 
placing  his  hand  and  heart  at  her  disposition.  If  she  gra- 
ciously accept  this  act  of  condescension,  she  wears  the  rose, 
and  is  considered  affianced. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  whether  if,  after  being 
the  recipient  of  two  roses,  the  anxious  maiden  is  sometimes 
kept  so  long  in  anticipation  of  the  arrival  of  the  third  that 
solicitous  friends  and  relations  begin  to  doubt  the  increasing 
ardor  of  the  sender’s  affection.  In  England  two  faded  roses 
would  have  but  little  weight  with  a jury  listening  to  the  evi- 
dence in  a breach  of  promise  case.  Let  us  be  thankful  that 
we  live  in  a country  where  custom  permits  the  interchange 
of  love  letters,  and  where  civilization  has  reached  a point 
which  enables  young  ladies  to  make  capital  out  of  them 
when  all  other  means  have  failed. 


Our  Own. 

“Will  you  ?”  asked  a pleasant  voice.  And  the  husband 
answered,  “ Yes,  my  dear,  with  pleasure.”  It  was  quietly 
but  heartily  said  ; the  tone,  the  manner  the  look,  were  per- 
fectly natural,  and  very  affectionate.  We  thought,  how  pleas- 
ant was  that  courteous  reply  I How  gratifying  must  it  have 
been  to  the  wife  ! Many  husbands  of  ten  years’  experience 
are  ready  enough  with  the  courtesies  of  politeness  to  the 
young  ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  while  they  speak  with 
abruptness  to  the  wife,  and  do  many  rude  things  without 
considering  them  worth  an  apology.  The  stranger,  whom 
they  have  seen  but  yesterday,  is  listened  to  with  deference, 
and  although  the  subject  may  not  be  of  the  pleasantest 
nature,  with  a ready  smile  ; while  the  poor  wife,  if  she  relates 
a domestic  grievance,  is  snubbed  or  listened  to  with  ill-con- 
cealed impatience. 


An  Angel’s  Touch. 

One  evening,  not  long  ago,  a little  girl  of  nine  or  ten 
entered  a place  in  which  is  a bakery,  grocery  and  saloon  in 
one,  and  asked  for  five  cents’  worth  of  tea.  “ How’s  your 
mother”  asked  the  boy  who  came  forward  to  wait  on  her. 
“Awful  sick,  and  ain’t  had  anything  to  eat  all  day.”  The 
boj’  was  just  then  called  to  wait  upon  some  men  who  entered 
the  saloon,  and  the  girl  eat  down.  In  five  minutes  she-  was 
nodding,  and  in  seven  she  was  sound  asleep,  and  leaning  her 
head  against  a barrel,  while  she  held  the  poor  old  ni^-kel  in  a 
tight  grip  between  her  thumb  and  finger.  One  of  the  men 
saw  her  as  he  came  from  the  bar,  and,  after  asking  who  she 
was,  said  : “ Say,  you  drunkards,  see  liere.  Here  we've  been 
pouring  down  whiskey  when  this  poor  child  and  her  mother 
want  bread.  Here’s  a two  dollar  bill,  that  says  I've  got  some 
feeling  left.”  “And  I can  add  a dollar,”  observed  one. 
“ And  I’ll  give  another.” 

They  made  up  a purse  of  an  even  five  dollars,  and  the 
spokesman  carefully  put  the  bill  between  two  of  tho  sleeper’s 
fingers,  drew  the  nickel  away,  and  whispered  to  his  comrades 
“list  look  a there — the  gal's  dreamingl”  So  she  was.  A 
big  tear  had  rolled  out  from  her  closed  eyelid,  but  the  face 
was  covered  with  a smile.  The  men  tip-toed  out,  and  the 
clerk  walked  over  and  touched  the  sleeping  child.  She 
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awoke  with  a laugh  aurt  cried  out,  “ What  a beautiful  dream ! 
Ma  wasn't  sick  any  more,  and  we  had  lots  to  eat  and  to  wear, 
and  my  hand  burns  yet  where  an  angel  touched  it !”  When 
she  discovereil  that  her  nickel  had  been  replaced  by  a bill,  a 
dollar  of  which  loaded  her  down  with  all  she  could  carry,  she 
innocently  said,  “ Well,  now,  but  ma  won't  hardly  believe 
me  that  you  sent  up  to  heaven  and  got  an  angel  to  come 
down  and  clerk  in  your  grocery !'' — San  Franchco  News 
Letter. 


Margaret,  the  Mother  of  Criminals. 

At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associ- 
ation, New  York,  when  the  subject  of  preventing  pauperism 
by  giving  a proper  training  to  the  children  of  paupers  was 
under  consiileration.  Dr.  Elisha  Harris  related  the  terrible 
story  of  “ Margaret,  the  Mother  of  Criminals.”  It  has  been 
published  in  the  newspapers,  but  can  profitably  be  read  again 
to  illustrate  the  great  importance  of  one  brancli  of  the  Associ- 
ation’s work.  Margaret  wa<  a pauper  child  left  adrift  in  one 
of  the  villages  on  the  upper  Hudson,  about  ninety  years  ago. 
There  was  no  almshouse  in  the  place  ; and  she  was  made  a 
subject  cf  out-door  relief,  receiving  occasionally  food  and 
clothing  from  the  town  officials,  but  was  never  educated  nor 
sheltered  in  a proper  home.  She  became  the  mother  of  a 
long  race  of  criminals  and  paupers,  which  has  cursed  the 
country  ever  since.  The  court  records  show  two  hundred 
of  her  decendants  who  have  been  criminals.  In  one  genera- 
tion of  her  unhappy  line  there  were  twenty  children,  of  whom 
seventeen  lived  to  maturity.  Nine  served  terms  aggregating 
fifty  years  in  the  State  Prison  for  high  crimes,  and  all  the 
others  were  frequent  inmates  in  jails  and  almhouses.  It  is 
said  that,  of  the  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  descendants 
of  this  outcast  girl,  two  hundred  committed  crimes  which 
brought  them  upon  the  court  records,  and  most  of  the  others 
were  idiots,  drunkards,  lunatics,  paupers,  or  prostitutes.  The 
cost  to  the  country  of  this  race  of  criminals  and  paupers  is 
estimated  at,  at  least,  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  taking 
no  account  of  the  damage  they  inflicted  upon  property  and 
the  suflering  and  degradation  they  caused  in  others.  Who 
can  say  that  all  this  loss  and  wretchedness  might  not  have 
been  spared  the  community,  if  the  poor  pauper  girl  Margaret 
had  been  provided  with  a good  moral  home  life  while  she 
was  growing  up  to  womanhood? — The  Century. 


A Horse’s  Sense  of  Humor. 

Carlyle  told  the  story  of  two  horses,  illustrative  of  the 
sense  of  humor  in  animals.  The  distinguished  author  had  a 
vicious  sow,  which  was  the  terror  and  the  tyrant  of  the  farm- 
yard. One  day  Carlyle  was  smoking  his  pipe  outside  his 
front  door,  when  he  heard  shrieks  of  rage  and  agony  com- 
bined irom  the  back  of  the  house.  He  went  round  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  A deep  drain  had  been  opened  across 
the  yard,  the  bottom  of  which  was  stiff  clay.  Into  this,  by 
some  unlucky  curiosity,  the  sow  had  been  tempted  to  descend, 
and  being  there,  found  a difficulty  in  getting  out.  The  horses 
were  loose.  The  pony  saw  the  opportunity — the  sow  was 
struggling  to  extricate  herself.  The  pony  stood  over  her, 
and  at  each  effort  cufled  her  back  again  with  a stroke  of  his 
fore-foot  The  sow  was  screaming  more  from  fury  than  pain. 
Larry,  the  horse,  stood  by  watching  the  performance,  and 
smiling  approval,  nodding  his  head  every  time  the  beast  was 
knocked  back  into  the  clay,  with  the  most  obvious  and 
exquisite  perception  of  the  nature  of  the  situation. 


Watching  the  Oil  Wells. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  several  years  past  to  board  up 
the  derricks  of  “ wildcat  ” test  wells  in  important  locations 
and  place  an  armed  guard  around  them  to  prevent  trespassers 
from  g lining  access,  in  order  to  keep  the  result  of  the  wells 
a secret  from  the  public  until  the  owners  have  bad  time  to 
buy  or  sell  adjoining  lands  and  prepare  for  the  effect  of  the 
well  on  the  market.  Such  a well,  in  oil  region  parlance,  is 
termed  a “ mystery,”  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  “ mys- 
teries ” has  resulted  in  the  employment  by  leading  brokers 
and  large  producing  firms  of  men  thoroughly  versed  in  all 
matters  pretaining  to  the  petroleum  industry,  who  are  aptly 
termed  scouts,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  learn  the  condition  of 
Buch  wells  by  strategy  or  force. 


The  Story  of  Life. 

Say,  what  is  life  ? ’Tis  to  be  borne; 

A helpless  babe  to  greet  the  light 
With  a sharp  wail,  as  if  the  morn 
Foretold  a cloudy  noon  and  night. 

To  weep,  to  sleep,  and  weep  again. 

With  su!iny  smiles  between,  and  then? 

And  then  apace  the  infant  grows 
To  be  a laughing,  sprightly  boy, 

Happy  despite  his  little  woes. 

Were  he  but  conscious  of  his  joy! 

To  be  in  short  from  two  to  ten, 

A merry,  moody  child,  and  then  ? 

And  then  in  coat  and  trousers  clad, 

To  learn  to  say  the  Decalogue, 

And  break  it,  an  unthinking  lad. 

With  mirth  and  mischief  all  agog, 

A truant  oft  by  field  and  fen. 

And  captures  butterflies,  and  then? 

And  then  Increased  in  strength  and  size. 

To  be  anon,  a youth  lull  grown  ? 

A hero  in  his  mother’s  eyes, 

A young  Apollo  in  his  own. 

To  imitate  the  ways  of  men 
In  fashionable  sin,  and  then  ? 

And  then  at  last,  to  be  a man 
To  fall  in  love,  to  woo  and  wed  1 
With  seething  brain  to  scheme  and  plan 
To  gather  gold  or  toil  for  bread  ; 

To  sue  for  fame  with  tongue  and  pen. 

And  gain  or  lose  the  prize,  and  then  ? 

And  then  in  grey  and  wrinkled  Eld 
To  mourn  the  speed  of  life’s  decline. 

To  praise  the  scenes  of  youth  beheld. 

And  dwell  in  memory  of  Lang  Syne, 

To  dream  awhile  with  darkened  ken, 

Then  drop  into  his  grave,  and  then? 

— John  O.  Saxe 


Provident  Rats. 

Rats  are  very  apt  to  take  heed  for  the  morrow.  Eggi 
which  they  have  been  known  to  carry  from  the  garret  to  the 
cellar,  and  other  tempting  food,  instead  of  being  devoured 
instantly,  are  stored  away  for  the  hour  of  need.  A gentle- 
man who  fed  his  own  pointers,  noticed  through  a hole  in  the 
door  that  a number  of  rats  ate  from  the  trough  with  his  dogs, 
which  did  not  attempt  to  molest  them.  He  resolved  to  shoot 
the  intruders  ; so,  when  he  served  out  the  food,  he  kept  the 
dogs  away.  Not  a rat  came  to  taste,  although  he  could  occa- 
sionally see  them  peering  out  of  their  holes,  for  they  were 
too  well  versed  in  human  nature  to  venture  forth  without 
the  protection  of  their  canine  guard.  When  the  dogs  were 
let  in,  the  rats  joined  them,  and  fed  with  them  as  usual. 
The  forethought  of  rats  is  indeed  proverbial,  and  so  far  from 
being  careless  or  selfish,  these  interesting  little  folk  are 
proved  to  be  dutiful  children,  careful  parents,  and  friends  in 
need. 


Shall  Women  Preach  ? 

A clergymen  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  Rev.  C.  J.  K.  Jones, 
recently  preached  on  the  question,  “ Shall  women  preach  ? ” 
The  following  passage  will  explain  his  attitude  on  the  ques- 
tion : “ The  woman  who  has  something  to  say  and  can  say 

it  acceptably  has  as  much  right  to  speech  and  attention  on 
the  platform  or  in  the  pulpit  as  though  she  wrote  it  in  prose 
and  poetry.  I cannot  understand  why  Mrs.  Livermore  or 
Miss  Williard  should  not  speak  from  pulpits  as  well  as 
George  Eliot  may  speak  through  prose  or  Mrs.  Browning  or 
Adelaide  Proctor  speak  in  poetry.  The  woman  who  has  some- 
thing to  say  and  can  say  it  acceptably  is  of  more  concern  to  the 
world  than  the  man  who  has  nothing  to  say  and  makes  a suc- 
cess of  it.  VVomen  have  been  preachers  for  generations  as  mo- 
thers, as  writers,  as  companions.  Another  objection  is  often 
raised  : ‘ To  preach  is  outside  of  woman’s  sphere.’  How  da 
we  know  ? The  test  of  a singing  bird  is  its  capacity  to  sing ; 
the  test  of  a woman’s  call  to  preach  is  her  ability  to  do  it  ” 
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Reminding  the  Hen. 

“ It’s  well  I went  into  the  garden, ” 

Said  Eddie,  his  face  all  aglow  ; 

“For  what  do  you  think,  niaiuma,  happened? 

You  never  will  guess,  I know. 

The  little  brown  hen  was  there,  clucking ; 

‘ Cut-cut?  she’d  say,  quick  as  a wink — 

Then  ‘Cut-cut’  again,  only  slower; 

And  then  she  would  stop  short  and  think. 

And  then  she  would  say  it  all  over — 

She  did  look  so  mad  and  so  vexed — 

For,  mamma,  do  you  know,  she'd  forgotten 
The  word  that  she  ought  to  cluck  next. 

So  I said,  ‘Ca-da  cut!  caw-daw-cit !’ 

As  loud  and  as  strong  as  I could  ; 

And  she  looked  round  at  me  very  thankful, 

I tell  you  it  made  her  feel  good. 

Then  she  flapped,  and  said, ‘Cut-cut-ca-daw-cut ! ’ 
She  remembered  just  how  it  went  then. 

But  it’s  well  I ran  into  the  garden. 

She  might  never  have  clucked  right  again  ! ’ 

— St.  Nicholat. 

Light  Housekeeping. 

“ But,  George,  we  might  try  light  housekeeping.” 

A very  pretty  picture  they  made,  George  Smith  and  Jane 
Brown,  as  they  sat  upon  the  front  step  that  beautiful  moonlit 
night,  waiting  for  the  4.15  a.m.  up  comet. 

He  was  only  nineteen,  and  over  her  fair  young  bangs  but 
seventeen  summers  had  passed,  aud  yet,  these  two,  so  fair, 
so  young,  were  trying  to  lift  the  vail  from  the  impenetrable 
future  and  establish  themselves  in  happy  union  securely 
there. 

He  felt  that  he  could  not,  in  the  very  near  future,  afford 
to  rent  and  handsomely  furnish  a be  lutiful  home,  for  he  was 
only  getting  tour  dollars  a week,  nor  could  they  ever  board 
at  a first-class  hotel,  and  as  he  broke  these  sad  facts  to  Jane, 
great,  scalding  manly  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks  and  on 
his  roundabout. 

“ 'Twas  then  that,  woman-like,  and  in  gentle,  soothing 
accents,  she  came  to  his  rescue  : 

“ But,  George,  we  might  try  light  housekeeping,”  and  as 
she  spoke,  a glad  light  born  of  the  happy  suggestion,  illu- 
minated the  trusting  eyes  into  whose  calm  depths  George 
had  been  fondly  gazing  for  four  hours  aud  twenty  minutes. 
George  pondered  long  and  deeply. 

Turning  at  length  to  the  fair  being  of  bis  heart’s  choice, 
he  said : 

“Jane,  it  would  be  sweet  indeed,  to  dwell  with  you  in 
blissful  solitude  upon  some  rock-bound  coast ; to  wander  hand 
in  hand  upon  the  seashore  all  day  long,  and  light  the  storm 
tossed  mariner’s  way  at  night,  but  it  takes  political  influence 
to  get  a lighthouse,  and  I,  alas!  haven’t  even  got  a vote. 
No  Jane  ; I am  afraid  we  can  not  go  to  light  housekeeping, 
but  I will  .save  my  money,  go  to  commercial  college  and 
learn  book-keeping.’’ 

And  when  Jane  had  heard  the  words  that  were  spoken  by 
George  she  marvelled  greatly,  and  said  : 

“ Henceforth,  George,  I can  but  lore  you  with  a mother’s 
love.  You're  too  young  for  me,”  and  she  went  into  the 
house. 


A London  Club  Story. 

Talking  about  swagger,  too  much  of  this  commodity  has 
lately  brought  to  grief  a certain  member  of  a well-known 
good  third-rate  London  Club.  This  gentleman  is  not  only  a 
confirmed  “tuft-hunter,”  but  one  who,  so  far  from  admitting 
that  any  member  of  the  “ Upper  Ten  ” could  by  any  accident 
be  unknown  to  him,  is  always  ready  to  boast  of  close  and 
intimate  friendship  with  every  one  who  happens  to  have 
either  rank  or  position.  His  failing  is  notorious  ; and  three 
humorists  determined  to  give  him  a lesson.  Accordingly  in 
the  club  billiard-room,  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  C , casually 

said:  “Are  you  going  to  Lady  L ’s  to-night?”  “No," 

replied  the  victim  ; “ her  ladyship  will  never  forgive  me  ; but 
the  fact  is  I'm  fagged  out,  and  good  people  are  scarce,  I 
think.” 


“ Quite  right;  f’ll  make  your  apologies,”  said  Mr.  C. 

Aghast  at  this  unlooked-for  proposition,  but  unable  now 
to  retreat  from  the  position  lie  had  taken  up,  the  only  rejoin- 
der of  Mr.  J.  was  a feeble  “Thanks  ; I wish  you  would.” 

Half  an  hour  later,  just  as  the  trio  were  about  to  leave 
the  club,  unhappy  Mr.  J drew  Mr.  C.  aside,  and  after  some 
beating  about  the  bush,  was  at  last  obliged  to  confess  that  he 
did  not  know  Lady  L.,  and  begged  Mr.  C.  not  to  mention  his 
name  to  her. 

“All  right,”  said  his  triumphant  tormentor  ; “ I won’t ; 
you  may  depend  upon  that,  lor  I don’t  happen  to  know  her 

myself  I ” 

Love’s  Young  Dream. 

It  was  just  after  one  o’clock,  the  other  day,  when  a buxom 
young  couple,  bearing  a large  green-covered  bucket,  entered 
a Lewiston,  Me.,  hotel,  and  the  swain  said,  confidingly  : “ Me 
and  Harriet  was  married  this  morning,  and  are  on  a little 
excursion.  Marm  put  us  up  a little  dinner,  and  W'e  brought 
a bottle  of  coffee.  Now,  we’d  like  to  have  a table  to  eat  the 
dinner  on.”  The  landlord  led  the  innocent  pair  into  the  din- 
ing-room and  seated  them  at  a table  with  other  guests;  and 
they  took  the  cover  off  their  green  box,  and  had  a glorious 
time,  eating  their  doughnuts,  caraway-seed  cookies,  squash 
pie  and  broad  slices  of  cheese.  If  their  wedding  tour  had 
taken  them  to  Niagara,  and  they  were  dining  at  a fashionable 
hotel,  with  the  prospect  of  paying  $3  50  per  plate,  they  could 
not  have  eaten  or  laughed  so  heartily.  When  they  finally 
started  for  home,  with  two  hearts  that  beat  as  one,  the  land- 
lord felt  almost  as  well  in  the  radiance  of  their  happiness  as. 
if  they  had  paid  him  seventy-five  cents  apiece  for  dinner. 

He  Saved  the  Train. 

“ That's  him,”  i-aid  the  ungrammatical  president  of  the^ 
Social  Bummers’  Club,  as  a lean,  malarial-faced  young  man 
slid  into  Barr’s  saloon  and  stealthily  fell  down  in  an  empty 
chair  that  stood  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  room. 

“ That’s  who  ? ” asked  Corb,  as  he  critically  eyed  the  new- 
comer. 

“ Why,  the  young  fellow  that  saved  the  passenger  train 
last  night.  But  I’ll  let  him  tell  his  own  story.” 

Here  the  president  called  the  young,  lean  man  up  to  the 
bar,  the  glasses  were  filled  and  emptied,  when  the  hero  began 
his  thrilling  adventure. 

“ You  see,”  he  began,  “ I was  taking  a walk  on  the  rail- 
road-track kind  o’  waiting  for  the  train,  when  all  at  once  I 
saw  a large  beam  just  ahead  of  me  and  layin’  clear  across  the 
trac'a.  It  was  so  large  I knew  that  I could  not  remove  it, 
and  while  I was  standing  there  all  at  once  the  train  came 
dashing  in  sight,  and  in  anothef  minute  it  would  encounter 
the  obstruction.  Summoning  up  all  the  presence  of  mind  I 
could,  I jumped  forward  just  in  time,  and  the  train  dashed  by 
in  perfect  safety.”  ' 

Here  followed  a painful  silence,  during  which  Corb  set 
out  the  cigars,  and  after  the  taper  had  been  passed  around 
Corb  broke  the  silence. 

“ But  how  in  the  dickens  did  you  remove  the  obstruction 
when  the  beam  was  so  large  you  could  not  lift  it  ? ” 

“ Well,  you  see,”  replied  the  young,  lean  man,  as  he  edged 
near  the  door  to  be  ready  to  slide  out  at  any  time,  “ the  beam 
happened  to  be  a moonbeam,  and  when  1 sprang  to  one  side 
I obstructed  the  beam,  and  there  was  none  there  when  the 
train  passed.” 

Bang!  But  the  young  man  was  just  turning  down  Rail- 
road Street. 


Protecting  His  Character. 

Entering  the  shop  of  his  tailor,  the  other  day,  he  said  : 

“ Sir,  I owe  you  sixty  dollars.’’  “ Yes,  sir,  you  do.”  “And 
I have  owed  it  for  a year.”  “ You  have.”  “And  this  is  the- 
fifth  postal  card  you  have  sent  me  regarding  the  debt.”  “ I 
think  it  is  the  fifth.”  “ Well,  sir,  while  I cannot  pay  the 
debt  for  perhaps  another  year,  I propose  to  protect  my  char- 
acter as  far  as  possible.  Here  are  twelve  three-cent  stamps. 
You  can  use  them  in  sending  me  twelve  monthly  state- 
ments of  account,  and  can  thus  save  your  postal  cards  and 
my  feelings  at  the  same  time.” 

It  is  said  that  the  tailor  has  credited  the  thirty-six 
cents  on  account,  and  feels  that  he  has  secured  more  of  the 
debt  than  be  had  any  reason  to  hope  for. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


How  the  Baby  Came. 

The  Lady  Moon  came  down  last  night — 

She  did,  you  needn’t  doubt  it — 

A lovely  lady  dressed  in  white ; 

I’ll  tell  you  all  about  it. 

They  hurried  Len  and  me  to  bed, 

And  aunty  said  ; “ Now  maybe 
That  pretty  moon  up  overhead 
Will  bring  us  down  a baby. 

« You  lie  as  quiet  as  can  be, 

Perhaps  you'll  catch  her  peeping 
Between  the  window  bars,  to  see 
If  all  the  folk  are  sleeping, 

And  then  if  both  of  you  keep  still, 

And  all  the  room  is  shady. 

She'll  float  across  the  window  sill 
A happy  white  moon  lady. 

Across  the  sill,  along  the  floor. 

You’ll  see  her  shining  brighlty, 

Until  she  comes  to  mother's  door, 

And  then  she’ll  vanish  lightly. 

But  in  the  morning  you  will  find. 

If  nothing  happens,  maybe. 

She’s  left  us  something  nice  behind — 

A beautiful  star  baby.” 

We  didn’t  just  believe  her  then. 

For  aunty’s  always  chaffing — 

The  tales  she  tells  to  me  and  Len 
Would  make  you  die  a- laughing  ; 

A.nd,  when  she  went  out  pretty  soon, 

Len  said,  “That’s  aunty’s  humming  ; 

There  ain’t  a bit  of  Lady  Moon, 

Nor  any  baby  coming.” 

I thought  myself  it  was  a fib, 

And  yet  I wasn't  certain  ; 

So  I kept  quiet  in  my  crib, 

And  peered  behind  the  curtain. 

.1  didn’t  mean  to  sleep  a wink  ; 

But  all  without  a warning, 

I dropped  right  off — and  just  you  think, 

I never  waked  till[morniug  I 

Then  there  was  aunty  by  my  bed, 

And  when  I climbed  and  kissed  her, 

She  laughed  and  said,  “ You  sleepy  head, 

You've  got  a little  sister! 

What  made  you  close  your  eyes  so  soon  ? 

I’ve  half  a mind  to  scold  you — 

-For  down  she  came,  that  Lady  Moon, 

Exactly  as  I told  you  I” 

A.nd  truly  it  was  not  a joke. 

In  spite  of  Leu’s  denying, 

JFor  at  the  very  time  she  spoke 
We  heard  the  baby  crying. 

The  way  we  jumped  and  made  a rush 
For  mother’s  room  that  minute  1 
But  aunty  stopped  us,  crying,  “ Hush  1 
Or  else  you  shan’t  go  in  it.” 

And  so  we  had  to  tiptoe  in. 

And  keep  an  awful  quiet. 

As  if  it  was  a mighty  sin 
To  make  a bit  of  riot. 

But  there  was  a baby  anyhow — 

The  funniest  little  midget  1 
I just  wish  you  could  peep  in  now. 

And  see  bet  squirm  and  fidget 
Len  says  he  don’t  believe  it’s  true — 

He  isn’t  such  a baby — 

The  moon  had  anything  to  do 
With  bringing  us  that  baby. 

But  seems  to  me  it’s  very  clear — 

. As  char  as  running  water — 

Last  night  there  was  no  baby  here. 

So  something  must  have  brought  her  I 

— [i/ary  A.JLtithlty. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZZ. 

The  competition  this  month  has  been  close  indeed,  the 
answers  of  two  or  three  being  almost  faultless  and  their  let- 
ters nicely  written.  While  W.  Cunningham,  London  East, 
has  been  awarded  the  prize,  the  sol  utions  and  letters  of  Ernest 
Livingston,  Hamilton,  and  Minnie  A.  Ramsey,  Ulverton,  Que., 
were  almost  as  good. 

Correct  answers  have  also  been  received  from  Anna 
Stevens,  Kirkdale,  Que.,  Minnie  Mulveney,  Parkhill  ; Claribel 
Smith,  Cobourg;  R.  L.  Eedy,  London  ; Louie  Beattie,  Wind- 
sor ; Clara  Vollans,  Windsor  ; Clara  Brown,  Toronto  ; Ida  A. 
Craig,  Walkerton ; Walter  West,  Montreal ; George  H., 
Toronto ; “ Bertie,”  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Johnny  Siddons, 
Toronto. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  this  month’s  puzzle!  we 
will  give  a similar  story  book  and  to  all  sending  a complete 
set  of  answers  we  will  send  a beautiful  small  chromo. 

JANUARY  PUZZLES. 

1. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

An  expression  of  the  face. 

Not  to  walk. 

Unemployed. 

To  want. 

2- 

DIAMOND  PDZZi.e. 

In  “ Day.” 

An  animal. 

A period  of  life. 

Devoured. 

In  “ night.” 

3. 

HIDDEN  NAMES. 

You  may  thus  mar  your  life. 

Tell  him  to  come  to  me. 

To  wear  his  tie  thus  low  ill  becomes  him. 

His  conduct  was  disgraceful  and  wicked. 

4 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

The  whole,  of  10  letters,  is  a flower. 

The  1,  2,  3,  4,  5 beloncs  to  the  body. 

The  1,  2,  3,  5 is  essential  to  life. 

The  6,  7,  8,  5 is  a luxury  when  tired 
The  i,  7,  8 is  a beverage. 

The  7,  8,  9,  10  is  rest. 

I 

poetical'pi. 

Eth  chitsetk  cie  atht  reve  zoref 
Anc  ynol  e’ro  eth  rusceaf  solce. 

ANSWERS  TO  DECEMBER  PUZZLES. 

1.  Anagrams: — Cremate,  Manager,  Persevere, 

2.  Charade  : — Em-i-grant. 

3.  Poetical  Pi ; — 

The  drying  of  a single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame,  than  shedding  seas  of  gore 
4 Square  word  : — SHIP 
HIDE 
IDEA 
PEAL 

6. — Cross-word Ontario. 


Consumption  Cured. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  active  practice  having  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  Missionary  the  formula 
of  a simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and  permanent 
cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh,  Asthma,  and  all 
Throat  and  Lung  affections,  also  a positive  and  radical  cu»e 
for  General  Debility  and  all  nervous  complaints,  after  hav- 
ing thoroughly  tested  its  wonderful  curative  powers  in  thou- 
sands of  cases,  feels  it  is  his  duty  to  make  it  known  to  his 
fellows.  The  recipe,  with  full  particulars,  directions  for 
preparation  and  use,  and  all  necessary  advice  and  instruc- 
tions for  successful  treatment  at  your  own  home,  will  be 
received  by  you  by  return  mail,  free  of  charge,  by  addressing 
with  stamp  DR.  J.  C.  RAYMOND,  164  ^Washington  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Forsaken. 

[This  beautiful  poem  was  written  by  .John  Clare,  “the 
insane  poet, ' while  in  an  asylum,  where  he  remained  for 
■twenty-two  years.] 

I am  ! yet  what  I am  who  cares  to  know  ? 

My  friends  forsake  me,  like  a memory  lost ; 

I am  the  self-con.sumer  of  my  woe, 

They  rise  and  vanish,  an  oblivious  host. 

Shadows  of  life,  whose  very  soul  is  lost, 

And  yet  I am — I live — though  I am  toss’d 

Into  the  nothingness  of  scorn  and  noise, 

Into  the  living  sea  of  waking  dream, 

Where  there  is  neither  sense  of  life  nor  joys. 

But  the.  huge  shipwreck  of  ray  own  esteem. 

And  all  that's  dear — Even  those  I love  the  best, 

Are  strange — Nay  they  are  even  stranger  than  the  rest  1 

I long  for  scenes  where  man  has  never  trod, 

For  scenes  where  woman  never  smiled  nor  wept ; 
Thereto  abide  with  my  Creator,  God, 

And  sleep  as  I in  childhood  sweetly  slept, 

Full  of  high  thoughts,  unborn.  So  let  me  lie 
The  grass  below — above,  the  vaulted  sky. 


MattGr-o'-Monsy* 

BY  MISS  KATE  KICHMOSD. 

.r‘ 

Perhaps  he  thought  he  had  gone  far  enough.  His 
next  sentence  was  as  quietly  commonplace  as  any- 
thing Charley  Morse  would  have  said. 

Kitty  had  reached  home  first.  It  was  quite  natural 
that  she  should  come  to  the  gate  to  meet  them  as  they  drove  up 
It  stiiick  Leah  with  a kind  of  surprise,  as  she  realized  all  a1 
once  how  very  pretty  her  little  sister  had  grown  to  be.  Look- 
ing up,  she  saw  her  own  surpri.se  reflected  in  Holland’s  face 
with  a warmer  sense  of  admiration. 

I.eah’.s  getting  ready  for  sleep  was  always  a protracted 
process.  She  had  a hundred  little  old-maidish  ways  of  dis- 
posting  of  her  belongings.  Kitty,  whose  room  was  always  a 
drift  of  garments,  used  to  curl  up  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  and 
gossip  over  the  day’s  happenings.  When  Leah  reached  tin 
last  braid  Kitty  knew  her  time  had  come,  and  fled.  To-nighi 
Leah  was  a long  time  in  reaching  that  last  braid,  and  Kittj 
wa.s  unusually  silent. 

“ Have  you  had  a nice  day  ?"  she  asked,  at  length. 

“ Very  nice,’’  abruptly. 

“ Do  you  like  George  Holl.and  ?’’ 

Leah  was  busy  folding  a ribbon  she  had  worn.  She  dir 
not  answer  at  once. 

I do  not  dislike  him,”  in  her  slow  way. 

“ l am  going  to  marry  that  man,  if  I can  make  him  asl 
I am  sick  to  death  of  this  struggle  for  mere  existence 
Uher  girls  have  time  for  dress  and  amusement.  I canno 
bear  it,  and  I will  not.”' 


Leah  turned  in  amazement.  Kitty  bad  raised  herself  on 
her  elbow.  She  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyes  were  unnaturally 
large  and  bright. 

After  all,  it  was  only  determination.  She  felt  herself 
incapable  of  reply  or  remark,  turning  away  again  with  a weary 
half  sigh. 

After  that  day  life  seemed  to  run  in  a new  channel  for  the 
Allen  girls.  Where  Mason  had  come  once  before,  he  came 
twice  now,  walking  into  the  house  at  all  hours  and  on  all 
pretences.  Holland  had  been  at  the  house  three  times  before 
ten  days  had  gone.  He  did  not  always  talk  much;  when  he 
did,  it  was  with  a curious  absence  of  personality.  Leah  never 
had  to  complain  of  his  self-consciousness  in  those  times.  He 
talked  to  her  and  looked  at  Kitty. 

One  day  there  came  a note  from  Mrs.  Herrick,  Holland’s 
cousin.  She  had  some  sort  of  a lawn  party  on  her  mind,  and 
there  were  invitations  for  Leah  and  Kitty. 

“ Wear  your  white  bunting  and  tea  roses,”  a pencilled  line 
to  Leah  said.  “ I have  a special  reason.”  • 

And  Leah  wrare  the  white  bunting  and  tea  roses,  “ by 
request,”  smiling  to  herself  over  her  own  special  reason — 
the  want  of  another  gown. 

By  contrast  Kitty  put  on  some  thin  black  dress,  a relic 
of  other  years,  that  with  a little  silk  and  lace  and  judicious 
bits  of  jet  was  pretty  still  for  evening  wear. 

That  night  there  was  good  parlor  music — a piano  deftly 
played,  a violin  that  seemed  to  dissolve  in  the  sweet  Strauss 
waltzes.  Leah  Allen,  floating  down  the  long  parlor  in  Dick 
Mason’s  arms,  with  softly  flushed  cheeks  and  luminous  eyes, 
was  something  more  than  just  an  ordinary  pretty  girl. 

Quiet  and  colorless  as  her  life  seemed,  there  was  in  her  a 
vein  of  something  that  touched  the  edge  of  the  realm  of 
art.  Like  many  another  woman  of  our  frozen  North,  she 
was  dumb.  She  neither  sang  nor  played,  and  she  had  not 
the  gift  of  tongues.  By  the  law  of  contradiction,  perhaps, 
she  danced  as  if  a spirit  possessed  her  feet. 

It  was  three  years  since  her  last  taste  of  the  one  enthusi- 
asm of  her  life.  As  the  waltz  ended  she  paused  a minute  by 
Mason's  side  as  the  last  strain  left  them.  His  arm  half  held 
her  ; she  looked  up  into  his  face  with  a sigh  of  supreme  satis- 
faction. Mason  was  the  best  waltzer  in  town,  and  the  dance 
had  been  perfection.  He  smiled  back,  understanding  her 
completely.  And  then  she  met  Holland’s  eyes  fixed  on  her 
with  a look  that  drove  the  blood  out  of  her  face. 

He  hardly  said  a dozen  words  to  her  all  the  evening.  Ho 
did  not  dance,  and  in  the  intervals  he  was  with  kiVty. 

Mrs.  Herrick  found  a minute  for  a private  speech  with 
Leah. 

“ Don’t  let  that  pretty, sihter_of  yours  flirt  with  my  cousin, 
unless  she  is  prepared  for  serious  consequences.  George 
never  gave  up  a fancy  in  his  life.” 

“I  don’t  think  Kilty  is  a flirt,”  Leah  said,  thoughtfully. 

“ Only  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  my  dear.  Gearge  Holland 
is  one  of  those  dreadful  men  who  are  in  dead  earnest  all 
their  lives  through." 

After  that  Leah  watche<l  her  sister  with  keener  eyes.  She 
made  a discovery  that  took  her  by  surprise.  Dick  Mason 
was  watching  Kitty,  too,  with  a thunderous  cloud  on  his 
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handsome  tace.  It  gave  Leah  a sense  of  things  gone  wrong 
in  the  world.  Dick  Mason  had  always  seemed  like  one  of 
themselves.  That  Kitty  could  bring  that  pained  look  into 
his  eyes  was  the  last  thing  she  would  ever  have  dreamed. 

He  came  and  bent  over  her  chair  with  an  air  ot  confident 
friendliness  that  to  a looker-on  might  have  seemed  to  have 
a tender  meaning  of  its  own. 

“ What  does  it  mean  ? Does  she  care  for  that  man  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know.  I’m  all  adrift.  Take  me  home,  Dick. 
No  one  will  miss  me.” 

But  one  man  at  least  missed  her,  and  found  the  zest  quite 
gone  from  his  evening.  He  got  himself  out  of  the  house, 
and  taking  all  his  chances  in  the  malarial  damp  of  the  sum- 
mej;  night,  came  to  a conclusion  as  the  gray  dawn  crept  up 
the  east. 

“ He  never  shall  have  her.  Good  fellow  as  he  is,  he  is  no 
more  worthy  of  her  than — I am.  But  I can  understand  her, 
thank  Heaven,  and  he  never  will.” 

And  “ he”  was  Dick  Mason,  and  the  “her  ” Leah  Allen. 
A month  slid  by.  Mason  haunted  the  house,  and  Hoi  land's 
evenings  away  were  the  exception.  Mason  was  sulky,  Hol- 
land cool,  watchful,  non-committal,  Leah  silent,  and  Kitty 
as  brilliant  and  uncertain  as  a glancing  flame. 

“ If  we  were  young  ladies  of  leisure,  it  might  be  amusing. 
As  it  is,  does  the  game  pay  for  the  candle  ? ” Kitty  said. 

They  were  sewing  at  midnight,  to  make  up  for  the  after- 
noon and  evening  hours.  Mason  had  stopped  on  his  way 
home  from  the  bank,  and  had  staid  to  tea.  With  the  twilight 
Holland  had  come  in. 

“It  shall  pay,”  answering  her  own  question.  “ And  George 
Holland  is  the  stake,”  with  a hard  laugh  and  tightening  of 
the  lips. 

Leah  did  not  answer. 

“ Not  that  I care,”  looking  her  sister  in  the  face.  “ If  he 
asks  you,  Leah,  I shall  be  glad.  It  doesn’t  matter  much, 
only  it  seems  to  be  me.” 

“ Yes,”  Leah  assented. 

They  were  not  girls  to  waste  words.  Matters  went  on  as 
before.  If  Kitty  drove  with  Holland  one  day,  and  came  back 
to  find  Mason  sitting  gloomily  beside  Leah,  why,  it  was  Leah’s 
turn  next  day,  and  Mason  had  the  comfort  of  spending  the 
time  in  trying  to  please  an  absent-minded,  preoccupied  young 
woman  who  seemed  not  to  know  either  his  mind  or  her  own. 

Kitty's  black  dress  was  in  strings ; the  white  bunting  was 
no  longer  fresh. 

“ It  ought  to  have  lasted  another  year,”  Leah  said,  with 
regretful  emphasis. 

“ Blessed  old  dud ! It  was  that  dress  that  procured  us 
the  honor  of  Mr.  Holland’s  friendship,  as  he  tells  me  once 
in  three  days.  He  has  likened  you  to  every  thing  from  a 
calla  lily  to  the  Sphinx.  It  ought  to  have  been  you,  Leab, 

I think.” 

“ Do  you  mean — ’’  quickly. 

“ No,  1 don't.  He  is  quite  as  inscrutable  as  he  was  the 
first  day  he  came  here.  I wish  for  Dick’s  sake  he  would  speak 
and  have  it  over  with.” 

“For  Dick’s  sake!  Kitty,  do  you  care  for  Dick  ?” 

Kitty’s  fingers  trembled  a little  over  the  rent  she  was 
darning. 

“ Care  for  him  Of  course  I do.  I hope  I am  good 
Christian  enough  to  care  for  all  human  kind  and  then  her 
voice  broke.  “ What  is  the  use  ? I know  what  you  mean, 
Leah.  Girls  as  poor  as  we  are  can’t  Indulge  in  the  luxury  of 
‘ caring’  for  a poor  man-  George  Holland  has  money  and  is 
respectable — O,  deadly  respectable  ! — and  if  he  asks  me  to 
marry  him,  I shall  say  yes.” 

“ But,  Kitty,”  hesitatingly,  “ if  you  love  Dick — ” 

“ That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  I don’t  at  all 
know  that  Dick  loves  me.  Besides,  you  said  it  yourself,  you 
would  never  marry  a poor  man.” 

“ But  this  is  different.” 

“ Don’t  talk  about  it  any  more,”  taking  up  her  work  and 
speaking  with  cold  decision. 

“ Suppose  I should  marry  Dick — I mean  in  the  event  of 
his  asking  me — what  would  become  of  mother  and  you  ? ” 
Leah  said  no  more. 

That  afternoon  George  Holland’s  black  horses  stood  again 
at  the  door.  Leah  was  coming  down  the  staircase  as  he  ran 
up  the  steps  to  the  open  door. 

“ It  is  a lovely  day.” 


“Lovely,”  with  regretful  eyes  going  beyond  him  into  the 
afternoon  brightness.  He  saw  the  wistful  look. 

“ Come  and  see  how  pleasant  it  is  on  the  lake  road.” 

She  hesitated  a little.  Play  now  meant  work  by  night. 
But  Kitty  loved  Dick  Mason,  and  if  it  was  true  that  there 
must  be  a sacrifice  in  the  family  ; and  perhaps  Kitty  might 
be  wrong  in  her  opinion  of  his  preference.  She  doubted 
sometimes  if  Kitty  understood  him  thoroughly.  As  for  her, 
she  loved  no  one  ; and  then  her  heart  beat  hard  again. 

It  took  only  a breath  or  two  for  that  and  the  half-desper- 
ate resolve  to  save  Kitty  if  any  womanly  art  could  do  it. 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face — those  soft,  dark  eyes — with 
all  her  trouble  showing  in  them.  He  could  not  read  their 
meaning  ; he  saw  only  the  shadows. 

“ You  look  as  if  a little  of  the  out  of  doors  would  not 
hurt  you,”  he  said. 

“ Thank  you.  I will  go.  You  will  go  in  to  mother  and 
Kitty  ? ” 

“ No-  Thanks.  I will  stop  here.  Pardon  me — I forbid 
a toilet,”  as  she  turned  to  mount  the  stairs  again.  “ We  can- 
not afford  the  time,  you  know.” 

So  Leah’s  shade- hat  went  on  with  the  afternoon  dress — a 
white  one  with  inexpensive  Hamburg  trimmings.  At  the 
door  a cluster  o'f  roses,  the  very  last  of  the  season,  burned 
their  fragrant  red  fire.  She  paused  to  gather  them.  The 
stem  was  tough  ; she  stooped  and  bit  the  stalk  with  her 
sharp  little  teeth.  She  uttered  a low  exclamation,  and  drew 
her  handkerchief  across  her  lips.  A thorn  had  brought  the 
blood. 

“ Did  you  hurt  yourself?  ” 

“ It  is  nothing,”  with  a short  laugh.  “ One  has  to  take 
the  thorns  with  the  roses  ; ” but  the  commonplace  did  not 
sound  so  commonplace  as  she  said  it. 

Half  the  cluster  she  twisted  into  her  belt.  The  other 
half  was  fastened  at  her  throat.  There  was  nothing  shrink- 
ing nor  repellent  in  her  manner  to-day.  He  felt  it  in  a half- 
unconscious fashion.  The  snow  maiden  was  suddenly  alive, 
with  life  in  her  eyes  and  warm  blood  burning  in  her  cheeks. 
Once  before  he  had  seen  the  transfiguration,  but  that  was 
under  the  spell  of  music  and — Dick  Mason’s  presence.  He 
looked  at  the  red  roses  on  her  breast,  and  then  into  her  face, 
with  a sense  of  the  harmony  between  the  woman  and  her 
flowers. 

To  all  seeming  he  was  busy  with  his  horses'  head-gear 
She  did  not  know  that  he  had  looked  at  her,  even.  He 
seemed  to  her  always  cold,  unimpulsive,  self-absorbed. 

Out  through  the  summer  afternoon  among  the  shadows 
of  the  wood  roads  to  the  blue  edge  of  the  lake  among  the 
hills.  Clearly  it  was  his  duty  to  offer  some  remark  to  the 
lady  by  his  side,  but  for  three  miles  not  a word  was  said. 
Three  miles  of  silence.  Leah  stirred  a little  restively. 

“Your  village  is  a pretty  place,”  he  said,  absently. 

“ In  summer — yes.” 

“And  notin  winter‘d  You  do  not  like  the  country  in 
winter  ? ” 

“ I know  nothing  of  anything  else.  This  place  has  always 
been  my  home.” 

“ And  you  would  not  care  for  the  city  ? ” waking  up  to 
the  situation,  apparently. 

Leah  was  in  a high-strung  mood  that  exaggerated  every 
thing.  She  was  resentfully  conscious  of  his  hesitation,  his 
absent-mindedness,  the  effort  with  which  he  brought  him- 
self back  to  her  presence. 

“ It  was  Kitty  he  wanted,”  she  thought.  “ And  Kitty 
doesn’t  love  him,  and  she  does  love  Dick  Mason.” 

He  was  saying,  “ I can  fancy.  Miss  Leah,  that  you  would 
find  your  element  there.  Music  and  color  and  life — the 
intense,  sympathetic  life  of  a crowd.  You  would  like  it  after 
a little.” 

“ 1 should  be  lost,  I am  afraid,”  smiling  faintly.  “I  belong  , 
among  the  half  hues,  the  negatives,  I think.” 

“ Who  told  you  that  ? I don’t  know  of  a woman  in  the  i 
world  more  emphatically  capable  of  deep  tones  than  yourself.” 
He  was  quite  awake  now.  | 

“ It  is  rather  unfortunate,”  dryly.  “ I am  not  likely  to  * 
come  in  contact  with  much  that  this  place  does  not  afford.” 

“ When  the  fairy  prince  comes — you’ll  scorn  the  reputa- 
tion,  but  you  are  dreaming  now — you’ll  be  ‘o'er  the  hills^and  .1 
far  away’  into  all  kinds  of  wonders.” 
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“ Shall  I ? I cannot  imagine  a fairy  prince,  or  one  of  any 
variety,  coming  into  Lakeden.” 

“ And  till  he  comes — you’ll  never  marry  ? ” looking 
away  from  her. 

“ I have  hardly  thought  as  far  as  that,”  coldly.  She 
could  not  control  her  voice. 

“No,  I suppose  not.  tVomen  are  different.”  He  was 
still  looking  away  from  her ; his  own  voice  was  not  cold, 
rather  broken  and  unsteady.  “ As  for  me,  I'm  no  longer  a 
young  man.  Years  ago,  when  I stood  alone  face  to  face  with 
the  world,  I said  to  myself  that  I would  neyer  ask  a woman 
to  share  my  struggle.  Now  that  there  is  no  longer  any  need 
of  hardship,  I find  that  I have  hardly  the  courage  to  ask  a 
woman  to  share  the  easy  life  that  my  new  riches  has  opened 
to  me.  It  seems  some  way  as  if  I was  simply  buying  a wife.” 

It  was  more  like  a soliloquy  than  any  speech  that  required 
answer.  Leah  did  not  speak.  Was  that  the  way  he  talked 
to  Kitty  ? 

“ Sometimes  I am  conscious  of  a kind  of  pity  for  myself, 
as  if  there  were  nothing  more  lonely  in  the  world  than  my 
life.  I can’t  even  work.  I have  tried  to  interest  myself  in 
the  old  pursuits,  and  there  is  no  motive  behind  it.  I can’t 
do  it.” 

“ If  I were  a man,  with  money,  I should  neither  ask  pity, 
nor  feel  that  I deserved  it.” 

She  looked  him  straight  in  the  face.  There  was  a touch 
of  scorn  in  the  expression  of  her  lips  and  in  the  sound  of 
her  voice.  She  began  to  be  interested  in  him,  to  the  extent 
at  least  of  wanting  him  to  assert  his  man’s  prerogative  of 
dominant  strength. 

“ You  know  what  it  is  to  be  poor,  you  say.  But  to  be 
poor  and  a woman — you  do  not  know  that ! ” 

She  flung  out  her  hands  with  palms  turned  outward,  this 
woman  who  never  made  a gesture,  and  then  dropped  them 
with  a shivering  sigh. 

“ Is  it  so  bad  as  that  ? ” he  asked,  gently. 

She  did  not  answer  him.  The  horses  were  walking  over 
the  sandy  road  among  the  pines.  There  wa^ no  sound  but 
the  soft  crushing  of  their  hoofs  and  the  wheels.  This  was 
no  unconscious  self-betrayal  in  which  he  had  been  indulging. 
He  meant  to  win  this  woman  for  his  wife,  and  if  one  means 
of  approach  failed,  he  should  try  another.  That  he  believed 
Dick  Mason  loved  her  did  not  matter  in  the  least  to  him. 
Dick  would  console  himself  elsewhere.  If  she  loved  Dick, 
that  would  have  been  a different  matter — perhaps. 

“ I think,”  he  said,  slowly,  “ there  may  be  brighter  days 
in  store  for  both  of  us.  Would  you  marry  a man  you  did 
not  love,  Mis.s  Leah  ? ” 

The  <iuestion  was  so  irrelevant,  so  unexpected!  She 
flung  it  back  at  him. 

“ Would  you  marry  a woman  who  did  not  love  you,  Mr. 
Holland  ? ” 

It  took  him  off  his  guard  a little. 

“ If  I loved  her  and  believed  in  her — yes.”  He  said  it 
slowly  ; there  was  a kind  of  sweetness,  almost  a solemnity  in 
his  Voice.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  were  repeating  a vow  to 
himself  “ Yes,  I think  I should  be  strong  enough  for  even 
that,  anil  she  would  love  me  at  last,  if  patient  endeavor 
cculd  win  her.’’ 

1 he  tears  came  into  her  eyes.  There  was  no  purpose  in 
that.  George  Holland  was  worth  something  beside  his  money. 
She  looked  up  into  his  face,  not  trying  to  hide  her  own. 

Why  did  he  not  speak  the  final  words  then  ? He  never 
I onld  tell  himself.  Perhaps  at  heart  he  was  a coward,  and 
dared  not  face  defeat.  Perhaps  it  was  easier  to  linger  a while 
I'lnger  in  the  shadow  of  uncertainty,  rather  than  meet  the 
l are.  hard  fa<  t of  refusal. 

He  louchcd  his  horses  lightly  with  the  whip,  and  they 
-l.rang  torward.  The  spell  was  broken.  With  the  rapid 
motion  they  flung  all  personal  subjects  behind  them.  They 
t liked  of  the  hills  and  Lakeden  in  winter,  and  he  told  her 
■ : Id'  life  in  India  and  Australia  and  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

I ho  noxt  morning,  without  a word  to  any  one,  he  went 
i-  N.  w York. 

M hen  he  stood  again  in  Lakeden  post-office  a week’s 
a ' um  ilation  of  mail  awaited  him.  He  was  carelessly  look- 
n g over  his  handful  of  letters  and  papers,  standing  with  his 
^ U -k  to  a group  of  loungers  on  the  porch.  Out  of  the  hum 
ol  'oii.cs  came  as  distinctly  a.s  if  spoken  for  his  benefit  the 
words  ; 


“ Both  the  Allen  girls  are  down  with  the  small-pox.” 

He  felt  as  if  some  one  had  struck  him.  He  did  not  turn 
for  a minute,  standing  quite  still.  When  he  had  got  his  bal- 
ance again,  he  walked  out  among  the  idlers. 

“ Who  is  their  doctor  ? ” he  asked,  in  a matter-of-fact  way. 
“ Dr.  Sprague  ; ” and  then  there  was  a silence. 

They  looked  after  him  as  be  walked  away. 

“ He  was  courting  the  youngest  one,”  some  one  remarked 
“ Bad  business  for  her.  She  was  as  pretty  as  a picture 
sometimes.” 

Dr.  Sprague  was  in  his  office.  Holland  and  the  young  man 
had  grown  very  friendly  in  the  few  weeks  of  his  stay  in 
Lakeden.  The  doctor  confirmed  the  story. 

“ Who  is  taking  care  of  them  ?” 

“ Their  mother.” 

“ Yes,  of  course ; but  she  has  help,  I suppose  ?” 

“ She  is  quite  alone.” 

“ You  don’t  mean  that  that  woman  is  alone,  absolutely 
alone,  in  the  house  with  two  cases  of  small-pox?” 

“I  do  mean  just  that.  Remember  that  you  are  in  the 
country  and  among  Yankees.  Prudence  and  a traditional 
horror  of  the  disease  will  relieve  her  from  all  anpoyance  from 
callers.” 

“ Where  are  the  Masons  ?” 

“ Out  of  town,  unfortunately.  Lizzie  Mason — the  only 
One  at  home — and  my  landlady  send  in  everything  they 
have  to  eat.  I take  it  myself.” 

“ But  they  might  get  a professional  nurse.” 

“ They  might — yes,  if  they  had  money.  But  one  would 
have  to  come  from  the  city,  and  the  Allans  are  poor — prob- 
ably you  do  not  know  how  poor?” 

“ No.” 

“ They  own  that  place  without  a cent  of  income.  That 
is  all.  Food,  clothing,  taxes,  everything,  those  two  girls 
have  earned  with  their  needles.” 

“ Good  Heavens !” 

“ Perhaps  you  can  see  now  that  there  cannot  be  any  wide 
margin  for  the  luxuries  or  even  the  necessities  of  life.” 

George  Holland  walked  twice  the  length  of  the  narrow 
office  before  he  spoke. 

“ There  ought  to  be  a man  in  the  house.’’ 

“ One  would  be  a convenience,  certainly.” 

“ And  I am  going  there.” 

Dr.  Sprague  looked  at  him  curiously. 

“ I suppose  you  see  all  it  involves  ?” 

Holland  turned  sharply. 

“ See  here.  The  day  before  I went  to  New  York  I did 
everything  but  ask  Leah  Allan  to  be  my  wife.  If  she  gets 
well,  I shall  give  her  the  chance  to  accept  or  refuse,  as  she 
chooses.” 

“She  can’t  well  refuse.  Think  twice.” 

“ I don’t  want  her  to.” 

That  afternoon  Mrs.  Allen,  half  asleep  in  her  arm-chair 
between  the  two  beds,  heard  a man’s  step  behind  her.  She 
was  too  worn  out  to  turn  her  head. 

“ I’ve  had  a hard  day,  doctor,”  she  said,  faintly. 

There  was  no  answer.  Holland  stood  looking  about  the 
rooms.  Every  bit  of  superfluous  furniture  had  been  removed. 
The  windows  were  darkened,  but  the  carpetless  floors  and 
bare  walls  looked  comfortless  enough.  A narrow  bedstead 
stood  on  each  side  of  the  room.  Under  the  white  covering 
of  each  a motionless  figure  lay  outstretched. 

“It  is  I,  Mrs.  Allen.  I have  come  to  stay  with  you  till 
this  is  over.” 

“ You ! ” in  blank  amazement.  “ I don’t  understand.” 

“ There  is  nothing  very  strange.  Dr.  Sprague  told  me. 
I have  had  the  disease,  and  I am  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  it. 
I have  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  to  New  York  for  a nurse. 
She  will  be  here  on  the  midnight  train,  and  Dr.  Sprague 
will  bring  her  up.” 

“ I don’t  understand.” 

“Then  you  will  have  to  take  me  on  trust,”  smiling  “I 
am  here,  and  you  can’t  turn  me  out.  I have  a fire  under  the 
kettle  boiling  below.  I am  a tolerable  cook  along  with  my 
other  good  qualities,  and  I shall  bring  you  a cup  of  tea  in  a 
few  minutes.” 

The  nurse  came  that  night — a strong-armed,  unemotional, 
skilful  machine.  But  fearful  days  followed.  Help  in  the 
kitchen  was  not  of  course  to  be  thought  of.  Holland  had  all 
kinds  of  deft,  helpful  wavs.  He  cooked  with  a woman's 
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handiness  and  a man’s  skill.  Mrs.  Allen,  busy  with  her  in- 
valid messes  and  forgetting  herself,  found  food  ready  for  her 
■without  thought  of  her  own.  The  nurse  ate  with  the  same 
mechanical  regularity  that  she  did  everything  else.  Hol- 
land and  Sprague  had  more  than  one  interview  in  pantry 
and  kitchen,  and  found  a good  deal  of  fun  in  the  new  a-tti- 
tude  of  affairs.  The  doctor  was  the  one  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  well,  untainted  outside  world. 

“ How  that  woman  does  eat  to  be  sure !”  Holland  said, 
ruefully.  “ She  has  ordered  beefsteak  and  onions  for  to-day. 
How  do  you  cook  ’em  ?” 

“ I’ll  ask  Mrs.  Smith.  It  isn’t  in  a book  anywhere,  I 
suppose  ?” 

Poor  Mrs.  Allen  ! She  had  given  up  everything  in  her 
anxiety.  They  could  not  even  take  their  beefsteak-and- 
onion  problem  to  her.  And  though  she  knew  well  enough 
the  tempest  of  conjecture  and  criticism  and  unkindly  remark 
that  George  Holland’s  presence  in  the  house  would  arouse, 
the  nearer  misery  of  these  days  shut  it  all  out.  As  for  him, 
he  never  thought  of  it.  I suppose  if  he  had,  he  would  not 
have  cared.  He  had  lived  too  long  outside  of  convention- 
alities 

In  the  long  days  when  he  was  not  house-keeping  he  wan- 
dered about  the  still  rooms  with  a strange  feeling  of  treading 
on  sacred  ground.  Mrs.  Allen  had  given  him  the  freedom  of 
the  house  with  trembling  lips.  He  smoked  his  cigars  where- 
ever  he  pleased  ; the  feeling  of  satredness  did  not  hinder 
that  sort  of  incense  burning. 

At  sundown  one  night  Dr.  Sprague  came. 

Holland  came  in  from  the  kitchen.  He  was  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, and  there  was  a dash  of  flour  in  his  moustache.  He 
looked  hot  and  cross. 

“ I’ve  been  baking  biscuit,”  he  said,  “ and  saleratus  is  the 
devil.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  use  baking  powder?” 

“ Because  you  were  not  here  to  send  lor  it.” 

“ I will  bring  it  in  the  morning.  I shall  stay  here  to- 
night,” gravely. 

Holland  looked  at  him. 

“The  turning  point  comes  to-night  for  both  of  them,” 
answering  the  unspoken  question.  “And  the  end  is  doubt- 
ful.” 

He  came  back  to  Holland  after  a while.  All  night  the 
two  men  sat  in  the  dimly-lighted  porch.  At  intervals 
Sprague  went  to  the  sick-room.  Holland  did  not  leave  bis 
chair.  The  brief  summer  night  went  on.  He  heard  the 
hours  strike  in  the  hou.se  ; the  great  slow  stars  went  on  and 
down  their  short  circuit.  At  dawn,  after  a longer  stay  than 
usual,  the  doctor  came  back. 

“ They  are  going  to  get  well,”  he  said,  “ but  how  I don’t 
dare  think.  Next  to  the  way  I’ve  struggled  for  those  girls’ 
lives  I’ve  fought  for  their  complexions. 


“ Will  )’0u  come  up  now  ?” 

Holland  started  up.  He  was  still  in  the  house.  Indeed, 
the  inmates  were  by  no  means  out  of  quarantine,  though  the 
nurse  had  gone  back,  and  all  sorts  of  disinfecting  disturbances 
had  been  going  on  for  some  days. 

He  stood  in  the  room.  He  knew  that  the  two  sisters 
were  there,  dressed,  waiting  for  him,  but  he  stood  on  the 
threshold  without  raising  his  eyes. 

“ How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Holland?”  It  was  Kitty’s  voice, 
tremulous  and  high-keyed  with  weakness.  And  still  he  did 
not  look  up. 

“ 0,  you  may  look  at  Leah,”  Kitty  went  on,  querulously. 
“ She  won’t  shock  you  ; but  you  may  keep  your  eyes  off  me, 
if  you  please.” 

He  crossed  the  room  and  took  the  two  wasted  hands  that 
Leah  held  out  to  him. 

“ My  dear,”  he  said,  “ I vowed  if  this  minute  ever  came,  I 
should  ask  the  question  that  I left  unspoken  the  last  time  1 
saw  you.  Will  you  be  my  wife?” 

Kitty  sprang  to  her  feet. 

“ Leah,  you  shan’t ! George  Holland,  she  is  only  selling 
herself  to  you  because  we  are  so  poor.  You  think  because 
she’s  been  so  ill  and  has  lost  her  beaufy  that  she  will  say 
yes.” 

“ Kitty  I”  Leah’s  voice  sounded  clear  and  stem.  But 
Kitty’s  hysterical  excitement  was  at  too  high  flood  to  be 
checked  by  a word. 


“ You  came  into  the  house  when  no  one  else  would  come  ; 
vou  have  kept  us  from  starvation,  I believe  ; and  now  you 
spoil  it  all  by  this.  Leah  shall  not  marry  )'ou.” 

She  stumbled  back  into  her  chair  with  a sob. 

“ You  know  just  how  people  will  talk  about  us.  It  is  the 
price  we  will  have  to  pay  for  being  kept  alive.  And  you  ' 
think  it  will  force  her  to  accept  you.” 

Without  one  other  word,  George  Holland  dropped  the 
hand  he  held,  and  went  out  of  the  room  and  out  of  the  house. 

Dr.  Sprague  was  not  in  his  office.  He  shut  himself  into  an  - 
inner  room  and  waited.  The  doctor  came  after  he  had  had  j 
an  hour  for  reflection,  and  brought  him  a feebly-pencilled  '• 
line  over  Leah’s  name  ; 

“ Do  not  go  away  till  I have  seen  you  again.” 

“ So  that  little  termagant  has  been  giving  you  a piece  of 
her  mind.  Dick  Mason  will  have  his  hands  full  some  day.’ 
“Dick  Mason?” 

“Yes.  If  you  hadn’t  been  the  blindest  of  infatuated  owls,  j 

you  would  have  seen  that  he  has  been  jealous  as  a Turk  all  j 
summer.  That’s  an  old  affair.”  i ! 

“ Dick  Mason  and  Kitty  !”  ^ | 

“Don’t  you  see  that  Kitty’s  question  cuts  both  ways?  ' 
You  had  better  let  them  understand  that  you  did  not  play 
Providence  first  out  of  humanity,  and  then  offer  to  marry  one 
of  them  to  save  their  feelings.  You  are  a well-meaning 
young  man,  but  you  are  an  awful  blunderer.” 

“ Yes,  thank  you,”  reaching  outvaguel}'  for  his  hat.  “ I’ll  j 
go  up  and  make  it  right.”  ' 

“ No,  you  won’t  to-day.  You’ve  done  quite  enough  for 
one  day.”  J 


Mrs.  George  Holland  finished  her  convalesence  on  board 
her  husband’s  yacht  They  had  been  at  sea  a month,  and 
Leah  had  Idhrned  the  secret  of  keeping  her  feet  even  in  a 
ball  gale.  Looking  at  her  now  with  the  sea-brown  on  fore- 
head and  cheek,  unscarred  if  not  so  smooth  and  clear  as  of 
old,  George  Holland  was  thinking  that  she  looked  fari 
younger  than  in  the  days  when  he  had  first  known  her.  She! 
looked  up  and  caught  his  eyes  fixed  on  her.  She  went  overf 
to  his  side  ; it  was  in  the  twilight,  and  the  shadow  of  the  sail.l 
“ George,”  she  said,  “ there  is  one  question  you  have  never? 
asked  me.’  I 

“■  I wonder  what  ?”  f 

“ No  matter.  Look  at  me  ’ creeping  closer  to  his  sidi  — 

“ I love  you,  dear.”  ^ 

They  wintered  in  the  Mediterranean.  As  the  weekt 
passed  Kitty — Kitty  was  with  them — got  back  something  o£  | 
her  lost  bloom.  She  had  perseveringly  refused  to  see  Diclc  , 
Mason  before  she  left  home — poor  Dick  who  had  pleaded 
with  all  his  eloquence.  Even  his  little  notes  went  back  f 
unopened.  But  toward  Spring  she  spoke  of  him  once,  the  j 
first  time,  voluntarily. 

It  was  not  long  after  that  that  the  yacht  made  a quick  | 
run  to  Cowes.  “ To  meet  a friend,”  Holland  said.  ^ 

And  the  friend  was  Dick  Mason.  ; 

[THE  END.]  j 


Growth  of  Children. 

Growth  varies  in  different  children.  Some  increase  in  i 
stature  so  rapidly  that  their  clothes  are  outgrown  long  befor<  i 
they  are  worn  threadbare,  while  others  grow  very  slowly.  J:  ' 
table  prepared  by  a French  savant  gives  the  following  data 
During  the  first  year  after  birth,  the  growth  in  stature  i 
about  seven  and  one-half  inches  ; from  two  to  three  it  is  fou 
or  five  inches  ; from  three  to  four,  an  inch  and  a-half ; fron 
four  to  seven,  about  two  and  a-quarter  inches,  annually 
from  seven  to  eight,  two  and  a-half  inches  ; from  eight  t | 
twelve,  two  inches,  annually ; from  twelve  to  thirteen,  on  , 
and  eight-tenths  ; from  thirteen  to  fourteen,  two  and  a-quart«  ’ 
inches ; from  fifteen  to  sixteen,  two  inches  ; from  sixteen  f ■ 
seventeen,  nearly  two  inches  ; and  after  this,  though  growt  , 
continues  until  twenty-one  and  sometimes  for  years  after,  il  ' 
rate  rapidly  diminishes.  If  mothers  would  measure  the ; 
children  regularly  on  their  birthdays  and  preserve  the  recor 
they  would  thus  accumulate  valuable  data  for  statistician 
Progressive  increase  of  stature  is  a sign  of  good  health,  i 
increase  in  strides  shows  weakness  of  constitution  or  imp< 
feet  health. 
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Lost,  Somebody’s  Child. 

[The  following  poem,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mackellar,  in  the 
Oriental  Casket,  cannot  but  be  appreciated  wherever  read, 
and  its  sentiment  will  deeply  move  the  hearts  of  mothers, 
everywhere.  As  a gem  of  our  literature  it  will  be  treasured 
by  all  readers,  and  will  add  greatly  to  its  author’s  reputation.] 

Somebody’s  child  is  lost  to-night  I I hear  the  bellman  ring  ; 
And  the  earth  is  frozen  hard  and  white,  and  the  wind  has  a 
nipping  sting. 

I know  my  babes  are  long  abed,  a tender,  motherly  hand 
Laying  a blessing  on  every  head,  after  their  evening  prayers 
were  said — 

God  keep  the  slumbering  band  ! 

Yet  somebody’s  child  is  lost,  I say,  this  night  so  bitterly  cold, 
Some  innocent  lamb  has  gone  astray,  unwittingly  from  its 
fold. 

“ Bellman ! oh,  bellman,  whose  child  is  lost  ?”  And  I grasp 
my  stati  and  cloak  ; 

But  the  ringer  over  the  wold  had  cross’d  before  I tardily  spoke. 
Tne  oeighbors  soon  gather,  and  far  and  near  we  pry  into  ditch 
and  fen. 

Till,  hark  ! an  answering  shout  I hear — The  rover  is  found 
again. 

Ahjl  mother,  fond  mother,  your  heart  is  light,  with  Joe  to 
your  bosom  bound ; 

But  many  a child  is  lost  to-night,  who’ll  never,  no,  never  be 
found. 

Ay ! somebody’s  child  is  lost  to-night,  while  the  wind  is  high 
and  hoarse. 

And  the  scudding  ship,  like  a bird  a-fright,  flies  shivering  on 
its  course.  ' 

She  suddenly  drops  in  the  yawning  deep,  as  never  to  return  ; 
She  leaps  a-iop  the  watery  steep,  a-creaking  from  stem  to  stern. 
Hold  well,  good  bark,  for  a score  of  lives  comprise  thy  cost- 
liest freight ; 

Else  loving  mothers,  and  maids  and  wives,  will  ever  be 
desolate. 

And  well  she  holds,  with  a single  sail  outspread  to  guide 
her  way. 

While  all  the  furies  of  the  gale,  around  her  bulwarks  play. 
The  sailor  boy  with  a fearfui  heart,  sighs  for  his  distant  home. 
And  the  hasty  tears  from  his  eyelids  start,  and  drop  in  the 
briny  loam. 

In  the  months  agone  a father  sigh’d,  and  a mother  trembled 
with  fears  ; 

But  that  father's  law  had  he  defied,  and  scorn’d  that  mother’s 
tears. 

The  pitiless  blast  now  mocks  his  grief,  and  a huge  and  hun- 
gry wave 

Bears  him  away  beyond  relief,  to  the  depths  of  an  ocean  grave. 
The  brand  is  blazing  upon  the  hearth,  the  work  lor  the  day 
is  done, 

And  the  father’s  heart  runs  over  the  earth  in  search  of  the 
wandering  son. 

“ Oh ! where  is  our  poor  boy  to-night — this  night  so  bleak 
and  wild  ?” 

The  mother  shuts  her  eyes  to  the  light,  and  inly  prays  for 
her  child. 

The  busy  needles  all  cease  their  flight,  while  their  hearts 
say,  “ Where  is  he?” 

They  dream  not  he  has  sunken  from  sight,  down,  down,  down 
in  the  sea. 

The  mother  may  pray,  and  she  may  weep,  till  she  weep  her 
life  away. 

But  never  more  will  she  find  the  sheep,  that  wilfully  went 
astray. 

Somebody’s  child  is  lost  to-night!  Oh  I sorrow  is  on  the  day 
When  a virgin’s  fame  is  marr’d  with  blight,  that  cannot  be 
cleansed  away. 

A humble  family  sit  in  the  gloom,  bemoaning  their  hopeless 
shame : 

Would  that  she  were  safe  in  the  tomb,  with  honor  upon  her 
name ! 

While  deck’d  in  the  garments  of  satin  and  sin,  the  fallen 
daughter,  I ween. 

Is  scorched  with  a fever  of  heart  within,  though  reigning  as 
wanton- queen. 

O,  merciful  Father ! is  this  the  child.  Thy  hand  created  so  fair  ? 


With  eyes  where  simple  innocence  smiled,  and  coy  and  maid- 
enly air  ? 

Is  this  the  promising  morning-flower,  the  brightest  its  rivals 
among  ? 

Is  this  the  bird  that  sang  in  the  bower,  with  sweetest  and 
merriest  tongue  ? 

Ah  me  1 this  child  is  more  thiin  lost ; for  her  low-fallen  form. 

On  sin’s  voluptuous  surges  tossed,  will  perish  in  passion’s 
storm. 

And  the  mother  may  sigh  and  she  may  weep,  till  she  weep 
her  life  away. 

But  never  more  will  she  find  the  sheep,  that  wickedly  went 
astray. 

Somebody’s  child  is  lost  to-night— a widow’s  only  son. 

With  brow  as  light,  and  eye  as  bright,  as  ever  you  look’d  upon. 

“And  he  will  be  my  staff  and  stay  ” — Her  words  were  inly 
spoken — 

“ When  I am  old  and  my  hair  is  gray,  and  my  natural  strength 
is  broken.” 

Her  motherly  soul  with  pride  o’erran 
As  the  lad  grew  up  to  the  estate  of  man. 

And  she  said,  in  her  joy,  that  nobody’s  boy 

Could  match  her  paragon  by  a span. 

Time  stole  along,  and  her  locks  were  gray,  but  her  heart 
had  lost  its  pride. 

For  the  man  had  wandered  so  far  astray,  ’twere  better  the 
boy  had  died. 

A loathsome,  vile,  and  gibbering  thing. 

Stung  by  the  poisonous  still-worm’s  sting. 
Despised  of  man,  contemning  God, 

And  gnashing  at  the  avenging  rod. 

Wherewith  his  passions  scourged  him  sore. 

Till  fainting  he  could  feel  no  more — 

Ah  I somebody’s  child  was  lost  in  him 
When  he  took  up 
The  wassail  cup. 

And  sipped  perdition  from  its  brim. 

Then  his  manhood  died,  and  the  beautiful  boy 

Of  his  mother’s  pride,  spilled  in  the  sand  the  cup  of  her  joy. 

Instead  she  quaff’d  a wormwood  draught", 

A sorely-smitten  woman  ; 

Yet  loved  she  still,  through  every  ill. 

The  child  so  scarcely  human. 

In  weariness  and  watchings  often,  unmurmuringly  her  grief 
she  bore. 

Until,  unwrapt  in  shroud  or  coffin,  her  son  lay  dead  beforo 
her  door. 

Her  sorrows  had  come  so  thick  and  fast,  they  cluster’d  round 
her  everywhere. 

Till,  reason  utterly  overcast,  the  darkness  hid  away  her  care. 
Yet  oftlimes  she  would  ask  for  one 
Long  gone  from  home,  her  beautiful  son  ; 

And  while  she  chided  his  long  delay. 

She  would  longingly  sigh,  and  whimper  and  pray. 

That  mother  will  sigh  and  she  will  weep,  till  she  weep  her 
life  away ; 

But  never  more  will  she  find  the  sheep,  that  wickedly  wenb 
astray. 

So  many  children  are  lost  to-night,  that  I,  even  I,  could  weep 

As  I hear  the  breathings,  soft  and  light,  from  the  crib  where 
Tommy's  asleep. 

And  I strain  my  vision  to  piecre  the  clouds,  that  hang  over 
years  to  come ; 

But  utter  darkness  the  future  shrouds,  and  the  tongue  of  the 
seer  is  dumb. 

So  I lay  them  down  in  the  bosom  of  grace,  the  children  whom 
God  has  given. 

Trusting  He'll  bring  them  to  see  His  face — the  face  of  our 
Lord  in  Heaven. 


A good  wife  is  the  most  faithful  and  constant  companion 
a man  can  po.ssibly  have  by  his  side  while  performing  the 
journey  of  life.  When  a woman  loves,  she  loves  witli  a double 
distilled  devotedness.  Her  love  is  as  deep  as  the  ocean,  as 
strong  as  a hempen  halter.  She  will  not  change  e.xcept  in  a 
very  strong  fit  of  jealousy,  and  even  then  her  love  lingers  as 
if  loth  to  depart,  like  evening  twilight  at  the  windows  of  the 
west. 
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SPARKS  OF  MIRTH. 

“ Jog  on,  jog  on  the  foot-path  way 
And  merrily  hent  the  stile-a 
A merry  heart  goes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a mile-a.” 

A nightgown  is  nothing  hut  a napsack. 

An  unspeakable  blessing — a dumb  wife. 

A chasm  that  often  separates  friends — sar-casm. 

The  earth  is  exceedingly  dirty,  but  the  sea  is  very  tidy. 

A lynching  affair  out  West  is  called  a “swinging 
soriee.” 

Can  anyone  improve  his  condition  hy  whining  ? If  not, 
whine  not. 

Suet  pudding  as  served  at  the  generality  of  hotels  is  said 
to  be  one  cause  for  prevalent  suicides. 

“ Generous  to  a fault,’’  may  be  said  of  men — at  least  they 
are  generous  enough  to  their  own  faults. 

A New  Jersey  man  has  patented  a stove  that  explodes  at 
ten  o’clock  at  night.  He  has  four  daughters. 

A writer  in  Harper  s commences  a poem  with  the  line, 
“ Some  dgy  I shall  be  dead.”  It  is  indeed  a beautiful  thought. 

Liberalism  is  creeping  into  all  churches  ; but  the  poor 
preachers  notice  that  it  has  not  yet  struck  the  contribution- 
box. 

A Buffalo  girl  never  has  her  wedding  dress  made  in  that 
city,  for  fear  that  somebody  will  say  she  was  married  in  a 
bofialo  robe. 

At  a fashionable  wedding  in  Philadelphia,  recently,  the 
absent-minded  organist  played  “ Empty  is  the  Cradle.”  He 
was  retired  on  half  pay. 

We  have  heard  of  persons  going  into  a drug  store  and 
inquiring  for  nails,  but  the  latest  oddity  is  an  old  lady  who 
went  into  a butcher  shop  to  buy  liver  pads. 

Instead  of  having  written  on  his  tomb-stone,  “ he  never 
told  a lie,”  the  greatest  man  of  modern  times  will  probably 
prefer  the  words,  “ he  never  stole  an  umbrella.” 

When  you  see  a sour-faced  woman  sifting  ashes  on  her 
sidewalk,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  she  loves  the  human 
race  or  hates  the  new  carpets  of  her  next-door  neighbor. 

Some  genius  has  invented  a machine  to  play  pianos, 
which  will  fill  a long-felt  want.  When  two  young  people  of 
opposite  sex  are  in  the  parlor  in  the  evening,  the  old  lady 
don’t  begin  to  saunter  in  until  the  piano  stops. 

The  meanest  man  on  record  is  the  one  who  promised  his 
boy  a pair  of  skates  if  he  would  not  cry  tor  a week,  and  when 
the  time  was  nearly  up,  and  the  boy  felt  certain  of  the  skates, 
took  him  into  the  shed  and  thrashed  him . 

An  old  bachelor  recently  gave  the  following  toast ; — 
Womenf — the  morning  star  of  infancy,  the  day  star  of  man- 
hood, and  the  evening  star  of  age : bless  our  stars,  and  may 
they  always  be  kept  at  a telescopic  distance. 

Health  Journals  say  that  to  retain  a sound  constitution  a 
man  must  lie  on  the  right  side.  Yes;  but  which  is  the  right 
ride  ? Every  lawyer,  preacher  and  editor  in  the  country 
thinks  the  side  he  is  lying  on  is  the  right  one. 

My  mother’s  awful  fickle,”  said  little  Edith  to  Mrs.  Smith, 
who  was  making  a call.  “ When  she  saw  you  coming  up  the 
street  she  said,  ‘ There’s  that  horrid  Mis’  Smith  ; I hope  she 
isn’t  coming  here  ;’  and  a minute  after  she  told  you  she  was 
real  glad  to  see  you.  Mother  says  I'm  fickle,  but  I guess  I 
don’t  change  my  mind  as  quick  as  that.” 

A Chicago  judge  riding  in  the  cars  last  week,  from  a 
single  glance  at  the  countenance  of  a lady  at  his  side,  imag- 
ined he  knew  her,  and  ventured  to  remark  that  the  day  was 
pleasant.  She  only  answered,  “ Yes.”  “ Why  do  you  wear 
a veil?”  “ Not  to  attract  attention.”  “ It  is  the  province  of 
gentlemen  to  admire,”  replied  the  gallant  man  of  law.  “ Not 
when  they  are  married.”  “ But  T am  not.”  “Indeed!”  “ 0, 
no;  I am  a bachelor.”  Then  the  lady  quietly  removed  her 
veil,  disclosing  to  the  astonished  magistrate  the  face  of  his 
mother-in-law.  He  has  been  a raving  maniac  ever  since. 
— Chicago  Cheek 


LITERARI^INKLETS. 

“ Honor  to  the  men  who  bring  honor  to  us— glory  to  the  country,  dignity 
to  character,  wings  to  thought,  knowledge  of  things,  precision  to  principles, 
sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  fireside— Authors.” 


A statue  of  Rosseau  is  to  be  erected  in  Paris,  to  be  paid 
for  by  popular  subscription. 

A portrait  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  to  be  painted 
by  Mr.  John  W.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Whittier  recently  told  a reporter  that  in  the  last  year 
he  received  between  two  and  three  thousand  requests  for  his 
autograph. 

It  is  thought  that  the  most  highly  remunerated  and  suc- 
cessful author  of  the  nineteenth  century,  taking  into  account 
the  amount  ot  work  accomplished,  was  George  Eliot. 

It  is  announced  that  General  Lew  Wallace,  author  of 
“The  Fair  God”  and  “Ben  Hur,”  has  written  a love  story 
which  is  not  historical.  The  name  of  it  is  not  yet  divulged. 

“ Perhaps  it  is  not  generally  known,”  says  the  New  Hav- 
en (Conn.)  Register,  “ that  Hawthorne  drudged  for  Peter  Par- 
ley of  this  city  for  a few  years,  beginning  with  1831,  writing 
immortal  tales  for  $3  apiece.” 

Miss  Mary  Dickens,  a granddaughter  of  the  great  novelist, 
purposes  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  heredity,  by  going  on  the 
stage.  She  will  make  her  debut  as  Anne  Carew  in  Taylor’s 
“A  Sheep  in  Wolf’s  Clothing.” 

Peter  Cooper,  now  in  his  ninty-second  year,  declines  a 
statue  in  the  Cooper  Institute.  “Such  a monument,”  he 
says,  “ would  cause  me  much  pain  while  I am  living.  The 
people  can  do  yhat  they  please  when  I am  gone.” 

The  Literary  World  announces  that  Baron  Nordenskjold’s 
narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  Vega  has  been  translated  into 
eleven  different  languages  ; having  been  issued  simultane- 
ously in  Sweedish,  Bohemian,  English,  Finnish,  French, 
Dutch,  Italian,  Norwegian,  Russian,  Spanish  and  German. 

Vanity  Fair  tells  a story  of  how  Anthony  Trollope  once 
heard  two  novel-reading  youths,  in  a wayside  inn,  discussing 
one  of  his  “ eternal  ” characters,  of  whom  they  were  tired. 
He  rose,  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  author,  and  prom- 
ised to  go  home  and  kill  the  character.  In  the  following 
installment  she  died  of  apoplexy. 

Mr.  J.  M.  McGregor  Allan  is  writing  in  Modern  Thought 
a serial  criticism  on  Miss  Bcaddon  as  a novelist.  His  re- 
marks are  classified  under  such  appropriate  headings  as 
“Murder,”  “ Bigamy  ” and  “ Poisoning.”  He  asks  in  capital 
letters  the  question,  “ Are  Miss  Braddon’s  novels  immoral?  ” 
and  replies,  in  effect,  that  the  lady  is  not  to  be  blamed,  since 
she  only  paints  the  world  as  it  is.  He  is  further  convinced 
that  “ Miss  Braddon’s  novels  prove  her  a Christian,  neither  a 
bigot  nor  an  enthusiast.”  This  testimonial  to  her  orthodoxy 
may  console  her  for  such  unpleasant  elements  as  the  articles 
may  contain. 

There  are  many  reminiscences  of  a very  amiable  cbarac 
ter  which  illuminate  the  memory  of  Earl  Beaconsfield  especi- 
ally the  affectionate  and  grateful  regard  he  always  entertained 
for  his  wife,  whom  he  always  esteemed  as  the  founder  of  his 
fortunes  and  the  co-partner  of  his  fame.  She  was  fond  of 
traveling  with  him,  and  on  his  more  public  ovations  witness- 
ing the  exhibitions  of  triumph  and  honor  which  greeted  him. 
A friend  of  the  Earl  was  dining  with  him,  when  one  of  the 
party— a member  of  the  house  for  many  years — had  no  better 
taste  or  grace  than  to  expostulate  with  Disraeli  for  always 
taking  the  vicountess  with  him.  “ I cannot  understand  it,” 
said  the  graceless  man  ; “ for  you  know  you  make  yourself  a 
perfect  laughing-stock  wherever  your  wife  goes  with  you.” 
Disraeli  fixed  his  eyes  upon  him  very  expressively  and  said ; 

“ I don't  suppose  you  can  understand  it,  B,  I don’t  suppose 
you  can  underitand  it,  for  no  one  could  ever  in  the  wildest 
excursions  of  an  insane  imagination  suppose  you  to  be  guilty 
of  gratitude.”  The  same  friend,  on  another  occasion,  when 
the  House  was  up  and  almost  everybody  out  of  town,  passing 
by  Disraeli’s  house,  saw  indications  that  he  was  at  home. 
He  knocked  and  enquired.  Yes,  he  was  in  town  and  at  home 
“ Why,”  he  enquired,  “ how  is  this  ? I thought  you  were 
abroad.”  No;  the  vicountess  was  too  weak  to  travel,  indis- 
posed to  leave  London, and  he  would  not  and  could  not  leave 
her. 
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OUR  GEM  CASKET. 



**But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  Ink 
FallioK  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.’* 


Gratitude  is  the  fairest  blossom  that  springs  from  the 
soul. 

The  energy  that  wins  success  begins  to  develop  very 
■early  in  life. 

To  the  blessed  eternity  itself  there  is  no  other  handle 
than  this  instant. 

The  least  error  should  humble,  but  we  should  never  per- 
mit even  the  greatest  to  discourage  us. 

That  was  a good  prescription  given  by  a physician  to  a 
patient,  “ Do  something  for  somebody.” 

The  power  of  a man’s  virtue  should  not  be  measured  by 
his  special  efforts,  but  by  his  ordinary  doing. 

There  is  fellowship  among  the  virtues  by  which  one 
^reat,  generous  passion  stimulates  another. 

The  darkest  chapter  in  the  nature  of  man  is  the  tendency 
to  pull  down  the  reputation  of  his  fellow  men. 

Good  breeding  consists  in  having  no  particular  mark  of 
nny  profession,  but  a general  elegance  of  manners. 

Be  courageous  and  noble-minded  ; our  own  heart,  and  not 
other  men’s  opinions  of  us,  forms  our  true  honor. 

No  man  is  more  nobly  born  than  another  unless  he  is 
born  with  better  abilities  and  a more  amiable  disposition. 

Every  one  of  us,  whatever  our  speculative  opinions, 
knows  better  than  he  practices,  and  recognizes  a better  law 
than  he  obeys. 

Any  coward  can  fight  a battle  when  he  is  sure  of  winning 
■it : but  give  me  the  man  who  has  the  pluck  to  fight  when  he 
is  not  sure  of  winning. 

Many  a small  man  never  ceases  talking  about  the  small 
sacrifices  he  makes  ; but  he  is  a great  man  who  can  sacrifice 
•everything  and  say  nothing. 

A moderate  self-confidence  is  the  foundation  of  true  man- 
liness of  character,  and  the  source  whence  have  issued  most 
of  the  noblest  enterprises  in  the  world’s  history. 

Poverty  is  hard,  but  debt  is  horrible  ; a man  might  as  well 
have  a smoky  house  and  scolding  wife  which  are  said  to  be  the 
two  worst  evils  of  our  life. — Spurgeon. 

Be  not  diverted  from  your  duty  by  any  idle  reflections  the 
silly  world  may  make  upon  you,  for  their  censures  are  not  in 
your  power  and  consequently  should  not  be  any  part  of  your 
concern. 

It  is  common  to  talk  about  the  work  of  the  school  in 
making  good  citizens.  The  school  can  aid  in  this  work,  but 
the  homes  of  a countrj',  far  more  than  its  schools,  determine 
the  character  of  its  citizens.  It  is  in  the  home  that  the  foun- 
dations of  character  are  laid. — Geo.  McDonald. 

Hope  and  daring  will  not  acomplish  a great  deal  unless 
toil  is  their  handmaid.  Duties  and  toil  may  not  he  sought ; 
they  are  always  near  at  hand,  if  our  eyes  will  only  see  them. 
Well  directed  toil  will  insure  success  in  every  walk  of  life, 
high  or  low. 

What  sculpture  is  to  a block  of  marble,  education  is  to  a 
human  soul.  The  philosopher,  the  saint  and  the  hero,  the 
wise,  the  good  and  the  great  man,  very  often  lie  hid  and  con- 
cealed in  a plebeian,  which  a proper  education  might  have 
disinterred  and  brought  to  light. 

We  mortals,  men  and  women,  devour  many  a disappoint- 
ment between  breakfast  and  dinner  time;  keep  back  the  tears 
and  look  a little  pale  about  the  lips,  and  in  answer  to  inquires 
say,  “ Oh,  nothing  !”  Pride  helps  us ; and  pride  is  not  a bad 
thing  when  it  urges  us  to  hide  our  own  hurts — not  to  hurt 
'Others. — George  ElioL 

Talent  is  power ; tact  is  skill.  "Talent  is  weight ; tact  is 
momentum.  Talent  knows  what  to  do  ; tact  knows  how  to 
do  it.  Talent  Ahskes  a man  respectable  ; tact  will  make 
him  respected.  'Talent  is  wealth  ; tact  is  ready  money. 
For  all  the  praotiual  purposes  of  life  |tact  carries  it  against 
talent  in  the  proportion  oi  ten  to  one, 


, CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

Plaster-of-Paris  is  made  hard  enough  for  a mould  for 
metal  castings  by  the  use  of  ten  per  cent,  of  alum  in  the 
water  used  for  mixing  the  plaster. 

A marine  and  mechanical  exhibition  will  he  opened  in 
London  next  July,  and  it  will  contain  practical  examples  of 
gas,  hydraulic,  and  the  electric  engineering. 

Paris  is  having  so  much  trouble  burying  its  dead,  owing 
to  the  crowded  condition  of  its  cemeteries,  that  the  govern- 
ment proposes  to  legalize  cremation  as  the  only  practicable 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  body  heat  of  birds  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
class  of  animals,  ranging  from  106  to  112  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
Among  the  mammalia  it  is  from  65  to  105  degrees,  varying 
in  adult  man  from  98  to  100  degrees. 

London  fogs  are  dangerous  as  well  as  disagreeable. 
According  to  official  statistics,  no  fewer  than  six  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  people  died  in  the  week  ending  Dec.  16,  from 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  under  the  influence  of  the 
almost  continual  fog.” 

Near  Tabiana,  Italy,  the  remains  of  a fossil  elephant  have 
been  found.  The  tusks  measure  3.2  metres  in  length  and 
0.28  metres  where  they  are  narrowest.  The  find  has  caused 
quite  a sensation,  and  there  will  likely  be  a careful  excava- 
tion made  when  the  winter  is  over. 

Sir  Ruthford  Alcock,  an  eminent  medical  authority, 
asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  Registrar-General’s  returns, 
that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  mortality  in  large  towns  is  due  to 
diseases  which  it  is  in  our  power,  by  the  adoption  of  proper 
sanitation  measures,  almost  to  iliminate. 

Mr.  Routledge  held  lately  at  a scientific  meeting  that  the 
paper  trade  was  probably  the  one  which  turned  to  immediate 
use  the  most  waste,  utilized  cotton,  flax,  hemp  and  jute  waste 
and  old  ropes  and  canvas- rags.  In  fact,  the  paper  manufac- 
turer could  turn  to  profitable  purpose  any  vegetable  fibre. 

In  a recent  paper.  Prof.  Willis  de  Hass  stated  that  all  the 
mines  ot  the  Lake  Superior  region  give  evidence  of  having 
been  worked  by  a prehistoric  race,  and  that  a greater  amount 
ot  labor  had  been  performed  by  those  ancient  miners  in  a 
space  of  not  less  than  two  thousand  acres  than  two  thousand 
men  could  do  in  twenty  years  in  our  time. 

The  startling  discovery  has  been  made  by  M.  Pasteur  that 
the  saliva  of  a person  fasting  is  venomous,  as  it  contains 
parasites  which  will  inoculate.  Breaking  the  fast  deprives 
the  saliva  of  its  poisonous  quality,  as  the  parasites  are  taken 
into  the  stomach  with  the  food.  The  eminent  biologist 
gives  for  the  present  only  the  fact,  and  makes  no  attempt  at 
explanation. 

The  London  Lancet  believes  that  naked  electric  lights 
are  injurious  to  the  eye,  and  suggests  that  some  mode  of  miti- 
gating their  intensity  be  devised.  It  says  the  light  is  too 
hard  and  needs  to  be  softened.  The  waves  of  motion  are  too 
short,  and  the  outstroke,  so  to  say,  joins  the  instroke  at  too 
acute  an  angle. 

The  following  compound  for  general  use  as  a grease  eradi- 
ator,  is  recommended  by  the  Chemist  and  Druggist : Castile 
soap,  in  shavings,  four  ounces  ; carbonate  of  sodium,  two 
ounces;  borax,  one  ounce;  liquid  ammonia,  seven  ounces; 
alcohol,  three  ounces  ; sulphuric  ether,  two  ounces.  Soft 
water  enough  to  make  one  gallon.  Boil  the  soap  in  the 
water  until  it  is  dissolved,  and  then  add  the  other  ingredi- 
ents. 

Our  finger-nails  grow  about  three  times  a year.  They 
should  be  trimmed  with  the  scissors  once  a week,  not  so  close 
as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  dirt  to  gather,  for  then  they  do 
not  protect  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  as  was  designed  by  nature  ; 
beside,  if  trimmed  too  close  at  the  corners  there  is  danger  of 
their  growing  into  the  flesh,  causing  inconvenience  and 
sometimes  great  pain.  The  collections  from  under  the  ends 
of  the  nails  should  not  be  removed  by  anything  harder  than 
a brush  or  a soft  piece  of  wood,  nor  should  the  nails  be 
scraped  with  a penknife  or  other  metallic  substauce,  as  it 
destroys  the  delicacy  of  their  structure,  and  will  at  length 
give  them  an  unnatural  thickness. 
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published  on  the  \bth  of  every  month,  at  the  London  East 

Printing  and  Publishing  House,  London  East,  Ont.,  by 

Messrs.  Lawson  ^ Jones. 

The  interest  of  our  readers  in  the  welfare  of  the  Family 
Circle  seems  to  increase  with  every  issue,  and  we  wish  to 
extend  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  many  kind  subscribers,  who 
in  renewing  their  own  subscriptions,  have  sent  along  the 
subscriptions  of  one  or  two  friends,  to  whom  they  have 
kindly  introduced  our  Magazine.  We  have  also  to  thank  a 
large  number  of  young  readers,  who  in  working  for  pocket 
money  for  themselves,  from  the  liberal  cash  commission  we 
allow  them  to  retain,  have  helped  us  greatly. 

In  order  to  show  our  gratitude  tangibly,  we  will  continue 
to  put  forth  every  effort  toward  the  improvement  of  our 
columns.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  fill  the  Magazine  with 
the  newest  lively  and  interesting,  as  well  as  useful  and 
instructive  literature.  We  desire  to  obtain  a still  more 
general  interest  among  our  readers,  and  hope  they  will  all 
kindly  render  us  some  little  assistance  when  an  opportunity 
occurs. 

8^”  Any  who  are  desirous  of  canvassing  for  subscribers 
will  have  our  1882-83  circular,  giving  terras  to  agents,  sent 
them  immediately  on  application.  Address  : Lawson  & Jones, 
Publishers,  London  East,  Ont. 


PERIODICALS,  ETC. 


We  welcome  to  our  exchange  list  the  Matrimonial  Review, 
published  at  Farmersville,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  by  M.  S.  Weber. 
This  matrimonial  reformer,  devoted  to  courtship,  love,  mar- 
riage, sociology  and  human  rights,  is  an  excellent  monthly 
at  50  cents  per  annum,  and  no  one  can  lightly  value  the 
lessons  it  is  its  objects  to  teach  without  paying  the  penalty. 

We  have  received  from  the  London  Publishing  Company, 
the  City  of  London  and  Middlesex  County  Directory  for  1883. 
It  is  printed  in  a more  condensed  and  convenient  form  than 
former  issues,  and  is  very  perfect,  showing  much  labor  and 
research  on  the  part  of  its  compilers.  The  work  commends 
itself  to  the  business  people  of  London.  Price  $3.00.  Lon- 
don Publishing  Company,  428  Eidout  Street. 


CIRCLE  CHAT. 


“ May  Women  Woo  ? ” is  the  title  of  an  article  in  an 
exchange  which  discusses  at  length  the  subordinate  position 
of  woman  in  conventional  courtship.  It  is  set  forth  as  a 
popular  impression  that  the  well-directed  female  only  dis- 
covers that  she  has  a heart  when  the  right  man  asks  for  it ; 
and  the  writer  urges  that  “ many  girls  long,  with  all  the 
intensity  of  fresh  and  ardent  souls,  for  certain  men  as  con- 
sorts, when  no  word  of  love  has  been  whispered  in  their  ears, 
and  no  token  of  affection  has  been  tendered  them.”  There 
may,  indeed,  be  cases  of  such  feelings  in  the  female  heart, 
but  in  such  cases  nature  will  assert  herself.  As  a rule, 
woman  loves  because  she  is  loved,  and  in  all  relations  to 
man  is  adapted  to  the  further  development  of  what  he  initi- 
ates. Etiquette  may,  to  some  extent,  change  a woman’s 
manners  in  exhibiting  her  affections,  but  nature  has  made 
her  more  attractive  than  man,  and  from  other  traits  in  her 
character,  as  opposed  to  the  opposite  sex  she  has  a power  of 
influence  that  leaves  her  in  not  so  subordinate  a position  in 
the  matter  of  conjugal  selection  as  this  writer  would  have  us 
■uppose. 

The  Influence  of  Literature  is  generally  of  more  weight 
in  developing  and  elevating  our  minds  than  are  the  circum- 
stances of  real  life,  by  reason  of  the  author’s  power  of  repre- 
sentation. Our  appreciation  of  literature,  however,  is  based 
upon  our  own  experience,  and  what  we  read  at  one  stage  of 
our  career  with  indifference,  at  another  is  to  us  full  of 
life  and  interest.  There  are  persons  who  have  never,  because 
of  their  training  and  experience,  got  above  gossip  and  smutty 
stories,  which  form  no  small  part  in  the  literature  of  all 
countries.  May  we  hope  that  the  advance  of  education  in 
which  our  Dominion  prides  herself,  will  raise  the  masses  of  the 
rising  generation  above  such  rubbish,  which  is  filthier  and 
more  egrading  than  even  the  most  ej;citing  novels. 


RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


Questions  for  answers  should  he  addressed.  Correspondents' 
Department,  “ Family  Circle,"  London  East,  Ont. 

W.  W. — Send  in  the  names  you  get  promptly,  as  sub- 
scribers like  to  receive  a number  of  the  paper  as  soon  as 
possible  after  subscribing. 

Pope. — The  answer  of  the  riddle  sent  may  be  “ the  whale.” 
Jonah’s  being  swallowed  by  one  would  agree  with  a soul’s 
being  given  and  claimed  from  it. 

Pa.  R. — Dr.  Pierce’s  Medical  Adviser,  O.  S.  Fowler’s  Sci- 
ence of  Life  and  Dr.  Hall’s  works  are  all  good  ; perhaps  the 
first  mentioned  would  suit  you  hest. 

P.  P.  R. — The  rates  of  interest  given  by  the  various  hanks 
and  loan  societies  are  low.  To  loan  money,  through  a solic- 
itor, on  good  security,  pays  better,  when  possible. 

Pope. — In  speaking  of  a married  lady,  it  is  proper  to  say 
Mrs.  James  Pope,  not  Mrs.  Ann  Pope.  A widow,  on  marry- 
ing again  would  style  herself  Mrs.  Ann  Pope  on  her  wedding 
invitations. 

Job.  B. — New  Subscribers  can  commence  with  any  num- 
ber of  the  Family  Circle  as  far  back  as  July  1881,  and  an 
agent  sending  in  the  subscription  for  two  years  at  once  of  one 
person  may  retain  the  double  commission. 

J.  R.  W. — In  sending  manuscript  for  publication  mark 
” Printer’s  Copy  ” on  your  envelope.  If  you  should  enclose 
something  for  which  you  wish  to  seal  it,  you  would  do  well 
to  ascertain  from  your  postmaster  the  amount  required  for 
postage. 

Kate  F. — Whether  buying  a ticket  in  a lottery  is  gam- 
bling or  not  depends  entirely  upon  what  you  conceive  as  being 
the  meajiing  of  the  word.  Staking  an  amount  for  the  chance 
of  gaining  a larger  sum  is,  we  believe,  generally  designated 
“ gambling.” 

Charlie  L. — If  the  young  lady  in  question  really  experi- 
ences more  pleasure  in  the  company  of  others  than  with  you, 
you  are  both  unwise  and  cruel  in  holding  her  to  her  promise  ; 
but  you  are  likely  mistaken,  as  young  ladies  are  accustomed 
to  hiding  their  real  feelings. 

Olivette. — 1.  An  unmarried  lady  is  very  unwise  to  accept 
presents  from  gentlemen  who  are  not  closely  related  nor 
engaged  to  them.  2.  If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  the  gentleman  who  persists  in  writing  to  you,  you 
would  do  well  to  return  his  letters  without  a word  of  expla- 
nation. 

Lily. — \ou  should  pay  no  attention  to  the  anonymous 
letter  mentioned.  If  the  writer  had  not  been  too  cowardly 
she  would  have  signed  her  name.  If  you  are  certain  that 
you  care  more  for  the  gentleman  you  call  Mr.  X than  the 
one  who  comes  to  see  you  so  often,  and  that  you  cannot  ever 
regard  the  latter  as  more  than  a friend  you  are  doing  very 
wrong  in  encouraging  his  attentions,  and  if  you  continue 
in  this  course  you  may,  either  in  the  event  of  becoming  his 
wife  or  of  finally  rejecting  him,  suffer  more  than  you  can 
imagine. 

M.  W. — We  can  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  fol- 
low your  first  inclination  in  the  matter  of  so  audacious  an 
insult,  People  usually  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  nature 
in  such  circumstances,  regardless  of  everything,  from  a sense 
of  wounded  honor.  If  you  can  conceal  or  crush  down  3’our 
anger  altogether,  you  will  ultimately  find  more  satisfaction 
in  so  doing  ; but  all  right-thinking  persons  will  sympathize 
with  you  in  an  open, bold  revenge,  while  they  will  despise  an 
underhand  course. 

Beginner. — 1.  When  two  gentlemen  are  walking  on  the 
street  with  a lady  they  should  not  both  be  on  the  same  side 
of  her,  but  one  of  them  should  walk  upon  the  outside  and  the 
other  upon  the  inside.  2.  When  a gentleman  meets  a gen- 
tleman acquaintance  in  company  with  a lady  whom  he  does 
not  know,  he  lifts  his  hat  to  salute  them  both  ; if  he  knows, 
the  lady  he  should  salute  her  first.  The  gentleman  who/ 
accompanies  a lady  always  returns  a salutation  made  to  her-- 
3.  Bowing  once  to  a person  upon  a public  promenade  or  drive 
is  all  that  is  necessary;  if  you  meet  a friend  several  times, 
it  is  only  civil  to  smile  if  you  catch  their  eye,  but  if  a mere 
acquaintance  it  is  better  to  avert  the  eyes. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  carport  sano. 

Coffee  and  Indigestion. 

• Observing  physicians  learned  long  ago  that  coffee  is  a 
hindrance  to  digestion  ; but  scientific  evidence  was  needed, 
and  so  M.  Laved,  according  to  La  Medecin  Practicien,  has  been 
making  experiments  upon  dogs  to  determine  the  exact  fact 
with  the  following  results  : — 

“To  a dog  which  had  eaten  210  grammes  of  meat  he  ad- 
ministered 30  grammes  of  coffee  in  15  grammes  of  water. 
After  three  hours  he  killed  the  dog,  and  found  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  pale,  discolored,  and  profoundly 
anaemic.  The  vessels  of  the  internal  superficies,  like  those 
of  the  periphery,  were  contracted ; 145  grammes  of  the  meat 
remained  undigested  ; the  coffee  then  had  retarded  the  stom- 
ach digestion.” 

If  coffee  will  thus  delay  the  digestion  of  a dog,  notably 
strong,  especially  in  the  digestion  of  meat,  who  will  attempt 
to  dispute  that  it  must  be  equally  injurious  to  human  stom- 
achs ? It  is  a well  recognized  fact  that  dyspeptics  are  exceed- 
ingly common  in  all  countries  where  tea  and  coffee  are  freely 
used,  as  in  this  country,  England,  and  Holland.  No  dog  of 
ordinary  sense  would  continue  the  use  of  the  fragrant  bever- 
age after  becoming  aware  of  the  above  fact ; but  how  many 
tea  and  coffee  topers  will  exercise  as  much  sound  judgment 
in  reference  to  the  matter  as  the  average  canine? — Good 
Health. 


The  Value  of  Light. 

A dark  house  is  always  unhealthy,  always  an  ill-aired 
house.  Want  of  light  stops  growth  and  promotes  scrofula, 
rickets,  etc.,  among  the  children.  People  lose  their  health 
in  dark  houses,  and  if  they  get  ill  they  cannot  get  well  again 
in  it.  Dr.  Edwards,  of  Paris,  says  the  action  of  light  tends 
to  develop  the  different  parts  of  the  body  in  just  that  pro- 
portion whigh  characterizes  the  species,  and  that  in  warm 
climates  thi  exposure  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  body  to  the 
action  of  the  light  will  be  very  favorable  to  the  regular  con- 
formation of  the  body.  Humboldt  confirms  this  in  the 
account  of  the  voyage  to  the  equinoctial  regions.  He  says, 
“ both  men  and  women  (whose  bodies  are  constantly  inured 
to  the  light)  are  very  muscular,  and  possess  fleshy  and 
rounded  forms.” 


Physical  Education. 

The  constantly  increasing  proportion  of  round  and  stoop 
shoulders,  crooked  spines,  weak  backs,  narrow  and  flat  chests, 
and  lean  calves  among  men  as  well  as  women  is  evidence 
sufficient  of  the  necessity  for  greater  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  body  in  connection  with  brain  culture.  The 
Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  Herr  Von  Gossler,  has  recently 
issued  a circular  in  which  he  directs  that  all  students  shall  be 
required  to  engage  in  such  exercises  as  will  develop  their 
muscular  systems  in  the  most  thorough  manner.  We  believe 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  physical  culture  will  be  con- 
sidered an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a young  man  or 
woman.  This  educational  reform  is  one  in  which  every  sani- 
tarian should  be  interested. 


The  Body’s  Worth. 

Respect  the  body.  Give  it  what  it  requires  and  no  more. 
Don't  pierce  its  ears,  strain  its  eyes,  or  pinch  its  feet ; don't 
roast  it  by  a bot  fire  all  day,  and  smother  it  under  heavy  bed- 
covering at  night ; don't  put  it  in  a cold  draft  on  slight  occa- 
sions, and  don't  nurse  or  pet  it  to  death  j don't  dose  it  with 
doctors’  stuffs,  and,  above  all,  don’t  turn  it  into  a wine  cask 
or  a chimney.  Let  it  be  ‘ warranted  not  to  smoke  from  the 
time  your  manhood  takes  possession.  Respect  the  body ; 
don’t  overwork,  overrest  or  overlove  it,  and  never  debase  it, 
but  be  able  to  lay  down  when  you  are  done  with  it,  a well- 
worn,  but  not  a misused  thing.  Meanwhile,  treat  it  at  least 
as  well  as  you  would  your  pet  horse  or  hound,  and,  my  word 
for  it,  though  it  will  not  jump  to  China  at  a bound,  you’ll 
find  it  an  excellent  thing  to  have. — Hearth  and  Home. 


Suicide  by  Imagination. 

The  following  interesting  incident,  written  some  time- 
since  by  a San  Francisco  reporter,  contains  a moral  worth 
repeating : 

One  evening  a handsome  and  well-dressed  young  lady, 
living  with  her  father  well  up  toward  the  summit  of  Nob 
Hill,  hastily  entered  Edwin  Joy’s  drug  store  on  the  corner  of 
Mason  and  Post  Streets,  and  asked  for  some  arsenic.  She 
asked  for  two  bits’  worth,  saying  she  wanted  to  kill  somo 
troublesome  cats  with  it.  Noticing  her  unusual  agitation, 
Mr.  Joy  gave  the  young  lady  a tablespoonful  of  precipitated 
chalk — a harmless  powder  resembling  arsenic. 

The  young  lady  left  the  store,  and,  carefully  hiding  her 
1 lurchase,  returned  home.  Going  to  her  room,  unobserved 
by  any  of  the  household,  she  prepared  for  death,  for  the 
arsenic  was  intended  as  a means  of  suicide.  Certain  letters 
were  hastily  looked  over  and  arranged,  and  a whispered 
prayer  for  forgiveness  followed,  and  with  desperate  determina- 
ation  the  whole  of  the  druggist’s  package  was  swallowed. 
The  unhappy  young  woman  lay  down  in  her  bed  in  a delirium 
of  excitemet . Her  brain  was  in  a whirl,  and  her  blood  ru.shed 
and  throbbed  through  every  vein.  She  felt  that  death  was 
approaching,  and  confident  that  the  work  of  the  deadly  drug 
was  too  far  advanced  to  be  counteracted,  she  left  the  room, 
and  gliding  into  the  parlor,  announced  to  her  father  and  a 
young  gentleman  there  what  she  had  done.  The  gentlemen 
were  wild  with  consternation.  While  the  father  supported 
the  now  sinking  form  of  his  daughter,  the  young  gentleman 
raced  in  desperate  haste  to  Joy’s  drug  store.  The  druggist 
explained  that  no  antidote  was  required  ; that  the  young 
lady  had  only  taken  a spoonful  of  chalk. 

“ But  she  is  dying — unable  to  stand  1 ” gasped  the  young 
man. 

“ That’s  the  effect  of  imagination.  Explain  to  her  the 
true  state  of  the  case,  and  she  will  recover.” 

The  young  man  hasteded  back  with  the  joyful  intelligence. 
The  would-be  suicide,  resting  in  the  arms  of  her  distracted 
father,  was  sinking  rapidly.  Her  recovery,  which  was  amaz^ 
ingly  rapid,  was  hastened  by  her  rage  at  the  druggist. 


Ho'w  People  Get  Sick. 

Eating  too  much  and  too  fast ; swallowing  imperfectly- 
masticated  food  ; using  too  much  fluid  at  meals  ; drinking 
poisonous  whiskey  and  other  intoxicating  drinks ; repeatedly 
using  poison  as  medicines  ; keeping  late  hours  at  night,  and 
sleeping  late  in  the  morning;  wearing  clothing  too  tight; 
wearing  thin  shoes;  neglecting  to  wash  the  body  sufficiently 
to  keep  the  pores  open  ; exchanging  the  warm  clothes  worn 
in  a warm  room  during  the  day  for  costumes  and  exposure 
incident  to  evening  parties  ; compressing  the  stomach  to 
gratify  a vain  and  foolish  passion  for  dress ; keeping  up  a 
constant  excitement ; fretting  the  mind  with  borrowed  trou- 
bles ; swallowing  quack  nostrums  for  every  imaginary  ill  p 
taking  meals  at  irregular  intervals,  etc. 


The  Immortality  of  Tight-Lacingj 

According  to  a Philadelphia  journal  a pastor  of  that  city 
recently  preached  a sermon  in  which  he  took  strong  ground 
against  the  corset,  asserting  that  “ divine  truth  dould  not  find 
its  way  into  a heart  squeezed  and  cramped  by  corsets.”  If 
every  clergyman  in  the  land  would  preach  but  one  sermon  a 
year  on  the  immortality  of  abusing  the  body,  more  would  be 
acomplished  in  securing  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health  than, 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  the  sanitarians  in  the  country.. 
Perhaps  this  same  clergyman  will  next  give  his  audience  a 
sermon  on  the  immortality  of  cigar-smoking.  It  is  as  diffi- 
cult for  “ divine  truth  ” to  find  its  way  into  a nicotine-narco- 
tized mind  as  into  a corset-cramped  heart. 


Hot  water  in  the  treatment  of  eye  disease  is  highly 
recommended  by  Dr.  Leartus  Connor.  He  believes  it  to  be 
the  sole  agent  which  will  induce  contraction  of  the  blood-ves- 
sels without  irritating  the  eye.  The  water  must  be  as  hot  as 
can  be  borne,  and  must  be  thrown  against  the  eye  with  the 
hand.  It  should  be  used  two  or  three  times  a day,  or  for 
five  minutes  every  half  hour,  according  to  the  indications. 
— Philadelphia  Record. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


LATEST  FASHIONS. 

Velveteen  grows  in  popularity. 

Very  high  linen  collars  are  again  in  vogue. 

Cloth  crowns  and  felt  rims  are  used  in  bonnets. 

Pearls,  and  imitation  pearl  beads  are  very  fashionable. 

White  and  tinted  laces  trim  house  jackets  and  house 
■wrappers  admirably. 

The  loose- gathered  or  plaited  English  jfrock  remains  the 
favorite  for  girls  under  ten  years  of  age. 

Turbans  with  a fur  band  and  gathered  cloth  crowns  are 
•worn  with  redingotes  of  cloth  trimmed  with  fur. 

The  fashion  of  wearing  the  jacket  and  waist  of  a different 
color  and  material  from  the  skirt  grows  in  favor. 

The  newest  bonnets  are  very  small,  but  have  a pointed 
brim  extending  over  the  forehead  and  long  ears  with  square 
corners. 

Brocaded  flounces,  with  the  figures  of  velvet  raised  on 
repped  silk,  are  the  elegant  trimmings  for  the  front  of  trained 
dresses  of  silk  or  velvet. 

Bound  collars  are  very  popular  for  outdoor  garments. 
They  may  be  entirely  of  fur  or  of  the  same  material  as  the 
garment,  deeply  edged  with  fur. 

Tan  is  the  favorite  color  for  evening  gloves,  where  the 
rule  for  matching  the  dress  and  gloves  is  disregarded.  Tan 
color  harmonizes  with  white,  black,  and  all  colors. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Fiftben  Minute  Soup. — Boil  together  in  a granite  sauce- 
pan one  quart  of  tomatoes,  one  cup  of  water,  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  four  cloves,  four  pepper- 
corns, or  saltspoonful  of  white  pepper  and  a speck  of  cayenne. 
Fry  one  tablespoonful  each  of  chopped  onion  and  parsley  in 
one  tablespoonful  of  but  ter  five  minutes,  but  do  not  brown 
it.  Add  one  tablespoonful  of  corn  starch,  and  when  well 
mixed  add  gradually  one  cup  of  hot  water  ; pour  it  into  the 
tomato,  simmer  ten  minutes,  strain  and  serve  with  toasted 
■cracker. 

Bolled  Flank  op  Beef. — This  is  an  inexpensive  and  very 
palatable  dish,  and  not  at  all  diflicult  to  prepare.  Take  lour 
or  five  pounds  of  the  flank  of  beef,  wipe  and  remove  the  skin, 
membranes  and  extra  fat ; pound  and  trim  it  until  it  is  of 
uniform  thickness.  Make  a stuffing  with  one  cup  of  cracker 
crumbs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  finely-chopped  salt  pork,  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt ; one  saltspoonful  each  of  thyme, 
marjoram  and  sage,  one-half  saltspoonful  of  pepper,  a few 
drops  of  onion  juice  or  one  teaspoonful  of  chopped  onion 
and  one  egg.  Moisten  with  hot  water  until  the  stuffing  is 
■soft  enough  to  spread  over  the  meat.  Boll  over,  and  tie  or 
sew  securely.  Wrap  a cloth  around  it,  and  put  it  into  boil- 
ing water  and  simmer  six  hours,  or  until  tender.  Bemove 
the  cloth  and  press,  and  when  cold  remove  the  strings.  It 
is  to  be  served  cold,  and  should  be  cut  in  thin  slices. 

To  Hash  Beef. — Shred  three  or  four  onions  very  fine,  and 
turn  them  upon  the  fire  with  a bit  of  butter  till  they  are  col- 
ored, moisten  them  with  some  broth,  half  a glass  of  wine, 
pepper  and  sMt ; then  put  in  your  beef  cut  small  ; let  it  sim- 
mer till  it  has  taken  the  flavor  of  the  onion.  When  dished, 
add  a spoonful  of  mustard  and  a dash  of  vinegar. 

OiiicKEN  BnoTH. — Joint  a chicken,  wash  the  pieces,  put 
them  in  a stew  pan,  with  three  pints  of  cold  water,  two 
ounces  of  rice,  two  or  three  blades  of  mace,  some  white 
pepper  whole,  a pinch  of  salt.  Simmer  for  three  hours, 
•skimming  frequently. 

Game  or  Poultry  Soup. — An  excellent,  clear  soup  can  be 
made  with  scraps  and  bones  of  game  or  poultry,  boiled  down 
with  a little  bacon,  vegetables,  such  as  carrots,  onions,  leeks, 
turnips,  tomatoes,  celery,  parsley,  etc.,  cunningly  propor. 
tioned,  and  spices  and  sweet  herbs.  When  the  whole  is  well 
boiled,  clear  and  strain  it.  Then  serve  either  plain  or  with 
maccaroni  or  crackers. 

Baked  Tomatoes. — Open  a can  of  tomatoes,  put  them  in 
an  earthen  dish,  not  tin.  Dress  with  bread  or  crackers,  sea- 
son and  bake  till  browii  on  the  top  ; serve  in  same  dish. 


Chicken  Salad. — Take  equal  parts  of  chicken  and  celery, 
or,  if  chicken  is  to  predominate,  one-half  as  much  celery  as 
chicken.  Cut  the  chicken  into  quarter-inch  slices,  wash, 
and  scrape  thoroughly  clean  the'  celery,  cut  into  dice.  Mix 
and  moisten  with  a French  dressing,  and  keep  it  on  the  ice 
until  ready  to  serve.  Make  a mayonnaise  dressing,  and  mix 
part  of  it  with  the  chicken  and  celery,  arrange  the  salad  in  a 
bowl,  pour  the  remainder  of  dressing  over  it,  and  garnish 
with  celery  leaves  and  capers. 

Broiled  Oysters. — Select  large  oysters,  drain  them,  dip 
them  in  melted  butter,  then  in  fine,  seasoned  cracker  crumbs. 
Broil  on  a well-buttered  wire  broiler  until  the  crumbs  are 
brown  and  the  juice  begins  to  flow. 

French  Dressing. — Mix  one  saltspoonful  of  salt  and  one 
saltspoonful  of  pepper,  add  three  tablespoonfuls  of  oil,  slowly 
it  rring  all  the  time,  one  teaspoonful  of  grated  onion,  or  one- 
half  a teaspoonful  of  onion  juice  and  one  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar. 

Potato  Border. — Mash  and  season  the  potatoes,  and 
shape  a border  on  the  edge  of  a platter.  Brush  over  with 
the  beaten  white  or  yolk  of  an  egg,  and  brown  slightly  before 
putting  in  the  veal. 

Cream  Toast. — Bread  for  toasting  should  be  stale,  cut  in 
one-quarter  inch  slices,  and  well  dried  over  the  fire  before 
browning.  Make  one  pint  of  thin  cream  sauce  with  one  pint 
of  hot  cream,  one  scant  tablespoonful  of  butter,  and  one  table- 
spoonful of  corn  starch ; season  it  to  taste  with  salt,  and 
pour  it  over  five  or  six  slices  of  toast. 

Tapioca  Custard. — 1 cup  tapioca,  soaked  in  a pint  of 
water,  1 quart  of  milk,  yolks  of  3 eggs,  I heaping  cup  of 
sugar ; boil  this  stirring  constantly  for  five  minutes.  Pour 
into  a bowl  gently,  and  the  whites  of  the  eggs  beaten  to 
a stiff  froth,  flavor  and  set  aside  in  a glass  dish  till  cold. 
Serve  with  gelatine.  Delicious. 


TOILET  RECIPES. 

Cure  for  Chilblains. — Equal  parts  of  dilute  nitric  acid  and 
peppermint  water,  to  be  applied  daily  at  first,  and  then  twice 
a day.  ’ 

For  Pimples  on  the  Face. — Pulverize  a piece  of  alum  the 
size  of  a walnut,  dissolve  it  in  one  ounce  of  lemon  juice,  and 
add  one  ounce  of  alcohol.  Apply  once  or  twice  a day. 

■Wash  For  the  Complexion. — The  whites  of  four  eggs 
boiled  in  rose-water ; half  au  ounce  of  sweet  almonds;  beat 
the  whole  together  until  it  assumes  the  consistency  of  paste. 
Spread  upon  a silk  or  muslin  mask,  to  be  worn  at  night. 

To  Soften  the  Skin. — Mix  half  an  ounce  of  glycerine  with 
half  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  and  add  four  ounces  of  rose-water. 
Shake  well  together  and  it  is  ready  for  use.  This  is  a splen- 
did remedy  for  chapped  hands. 

To  Cleanse  the  Hair  and  Scalp. — Beat  up  a fresh  egg  and 
rub  it  well  into  the  hair,  or  if  more  convenient,  mbit  into  the 
hair  without  beating.  Bub  the  egg  in  until  a lather  is  formed, 
occasionally  wetting  the  hand  in  warm  water  softened  by 
borax.  By  the  time  a lather  is  formed,  the  scalp  is  clean  ; 
then  rinse  the  egg  all  out  in  a basin  of  warm  water,  contain- 
ing a tablespoonful  of  powdered  borax  ; after  that  rinse  in  a 
basin  of  clean  water. 

A Toothache  Preventative — Use  flower  of  sulphur  as  a 
tooth  powder  every  night,  rubbing  the  teeth  and  gums  with 
a rather  hard  tooth-brush.  If  done  after  dinner,  -too,  all  the 
better.  It  preserves  the  teeth  and  does  not  communicate 
any  smell  whatever  to  the  mouth. 

To  Extract  Paint  From  Garments. — Saturate  the  spot 
with  spirits  of  turpentine,  Iqt  it  remain  a couple  of  hours, 
then  rub  it  between  the  hands  ; it  will  crumble  away  without 
injury  either  to  the  texture  or  color  of  any  kind  of  woolen, 
cotton  or  silk  goods. 

Bemedy  for  Corns. — Soak  the  feet  for  half  an  hour  two  or 
three  nights  successively  in  a pretty  strong  solution  of  com- 
mon soda.  The  alkali  dissolves  the  indurated  cuticle  and 
the  corn  comes  away,  leaving  a little  cavity,  which,  however, 
soon  fills  up. 
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“Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  tlie  sands  of  time.” 


f Written  for  the  Family  Circle.  | 


But  this  yer  luck  of  Dow’s 
Was  so  powerful  mean, 

That  the  spring  near  his  house 
Dried  right  up  on  the  green  ; 

And  he  sunk  forty  feet  down  for  water,  hut  nary  a 
drop  to  be  seen.” 


Francis  Bret  Harts* 


SY  J.  H.  GARDISER,  M.D. 

AN  is  a creature  of  circumstance.”  But  it  is  only  by 
ji.iv'  i moulding  the  circumstance  to  suit  our  genius  or 
ambition  that  we  may  hope  fo  leave  lasting  foot- 
prints on  the  fast  receding  sands  of  time.  It  re- 
quires the  flight  of  a poet's  fancy  to  trace,  in  the  chequered 
career  of  the  subject  of  our  sketch,  those  peculiar  surround- 
ings and  that  special  training  which  made  him  “ The  Poet 
of  the  Golden  State.”  Better  perhaps  to  say  poets  are  born, 
not  made,  and  it  only  requires  events  to  strike  forth  the  fire 
of  genius  and  give  direction  to  the  flight  of  fancy. 

Francis  Bret  Harte  was  born  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  in  1839. 
From  his  parents  he  inherited  Hebrew,  German  and  •English 
blood  (a  type  of  the  new  nation),  hence  the  truly  American 
character  of  his  ideas,  the  spreading  of  hie  imagery,  the  mys- 
ticism of  his  novels,  and  the  genial  rugged  common  sense 
which  pervades  all  his  works. 

Left  without  a father's  care  in  early  childhood,  his  educa- 
tion was  scanty,  and  he  owes  more  to  men  and  his  surround- 
ings than  to  schools  or  colleges  for  his  after  fame.  Little 
■did  his  early  youth  betray  to  what  a peerless  height  his 
genius  would  raise  him  in  after  years. 

It  was  in  1854  that  he  removed  to  California,  and  here, 
perhaps,  whilst  the  everlasting  hills  in  all  their  rocky  spen- 
der, tipped  with  perpetual  snow  towered  far  above  him ; 
whilst  around  and  beneath  deep  gulches,  ravines  and  chasms, 
added  awe  and  grandeur  to  the  enchanting  scene,  that  the 
fire  of  genius  was  kindled.  It  smouldered  for  a time  gather- 
ing energy  and  direction  from  his  peculiar  surroundings,  and 
then  with  the  rapidity  of  the  meteor,  and  the  steadfast  light 
of  the  planet,  burst  forth  to  an  admiring  world. 

In  the  rude  societ)'  of  the  mining  camp,  with  its  ever- 
changing  population,  plenty  examples  of  sterling  goodness, 
heroic  self  sacrifice  in  the  cause  of  friendship,  and  patient 
endurance  under  ever-varying  fortunes  were  to  be  found  ; as 
well  as  men  freed  from  all  the  shackles  of  law  and  society, 
intoxicated  by  success  (and  forty  rod)  or  maddened  by  being 
thwarted  in  the  eager  race  for  gold.  Many  of  the  thrilling 
events  here  witnessed  afterwards  proved  the  nucleus  of 
novel  or  poem. 

For  a time  he  was  a compositor  in  a newspaper  office  at 
Eureka;  then  he  mined  for  himself,  increasing  little  his 
capital,  as  the  world  goes,  but  laying  up  a lode  or  rich  ex- 
perience, afterwards  to  grow  under  his  wizard  touch  into 
romance  or  song.  As  an  example,  I will  quote  from  “ Dow’s 
Flat,’’  a poem  which  shows  well  the  peculiar  style  of  the 
author  as  well  as  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  mining  indus- 
t y,  and  the  native  goodness  of  heart  of  the  miners  : 

“ You  see,  this  ’ycr  Dow, 

He'd  the  worst  kind  of  luck  : 

He  slipped  up  somehow 

On  each  thing  thet  he  struck. 

■Why,  ef  he’d  a straddled  thet  fence-rail,  the  derned 
thing  ’ed  get  up  and  buck. 

He  mined  on  the  bar 

Till  he  couldn’t  pay  rates  ; 

He  was  smashed  by  a car 

When  he  tunnelled  with  Bates  ; 

And  right  on  the  top  of  his  trouble  kem  his  wife  and 
five  kids  from  the  States. 

It  was  rough — mighty  rough  ; 

But  the  boys  they  stood  by. 

And  they  brought  him  the  stuff 
For  a house,  on  the  sly ; 

And  the  old  woman — well,  she  did  washing,  and  took 
on  when  no  one  was  nigh. 


“Let’s see, — well,  that  forty  foot  grave  wasn’t  his,  sir. 
That  day,  anyhow. 

For  a blow  of  his  pick 
Sorter  caved  in  the  side  ; 

And  he  looked,  and  turned  sick. 

Then  he  trembled  and  cried. 

For,  you  see,  the  dern  cuss  had  struck — “ Water  ? ” — 
Beg  your  parding,  young  man,  there  you  lied  I 

It  was  gold, — in  the  quartz. 

And  it  ran  all  alike  ; 

And  I reckon  five  oughts 
“Was  the  worth  of  that  strike  ; 

Thet’s  why  it’s  Dow’s  Flat 
And  the  thing  of  it  is. 

That  he  kinder  got  that 

Through  sheer  contrairiness  ; 

For  ’twas  water  the  derned  cuss  was  seekin’,  and  his 
luck  made  him  certain  to  miss.” 

Again  in  the  poem  entitled  “ The  Tunnel,”  where  he  tells 
of  the  noble  self-sacrifice  of  Flynn,  of  Virginia  : 

“JThar  in  the  drift. 

Back  to  the  wall. 

He  held  the  timbers] 

Keady  to  fall ; 

Then  in  the  darkness 
I heard  him  call : 

“ Run  for  your  life,  Jake  1 
Run  for  your  wife’s  sake  1 
Don’t  wait  for  me.” 

And  that  was  all 
Heard  in  the  din. 

Heard  of  Tom  Flynn, — 

Flynn  of  Virginia.” 

After  tiring  of  the  mining  industry,  he  tried  his  hand  at 
school  teaching.  Traces  of  this  occupation  we  find  in  that 
beautiful  fiction  entitled  “ M’Liss.”  Also  in  some  of  his  poems, 
as  “The  Spelling  Bee,”  or  perhaps  better  “The  Society  upon 
the  Stanislaus.”  From  the  latter  I will  quote  two  stanzas, 
showing  the  rude  attempts  at  improvement  among  the 
miners,  as  well  as  the  difference  between  a war  of  words 
and  unrestrained  action  : 

“ But  first  I would  remark,  that  it  is  not  a proper  plan 
For  any  scientific  gent  to  whale  his  fellow-man. 

And,  if  a member  don’t  agree  with  his  peculiar  whim. 

To  lay  for  that  same  member  for  to  ‘ put  a head ' on 
him.” 

Then  after  a lively  war  of  words  between  Brown  of  Cala- 
veras and  his  neighbor  Jones  over  a reconstructed  skeleton 
of  a mule,  the  proceedings  are  wound  up  in  Harte’s  peculiar 
style  :j 

“ For,  in  less  time  than  I write  it,  every  member  did  en- 
gage 

In  a warfare  with  the  remnants  of  a palaeozoic  age  ; 

And  the  way  they  heaved  those  fossils  in  their  anger 
was  a sin. 

Till  the  skull  of  an  old  mammoth  caved  the  head  of 
Thompson  in. 

Following  his  educational  efforts  were  his  experiences 
as  an  express  agent.  As  records  of  this  thrilling  year  we  have 
the  clear-cut  pictures  of  Yuba  Bill  and  other  stories. 

In  1857  he  went  to  San  Francisco  as  a compositor  in  the 
office  of  the  Golden  Era. 

This  event  he  afterwards  commemorates  in  that  beautiful 
poem  entitled  “ San  Francisco.”  Commencing  thus  : 

“Serene,  indifferent  of  Fate, 

Thou  sittest  at  the  Western  Gate; 
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“ Thou  drawest  all  things,  small  or  great, 

To  thee,  beside  the  Western  Gate.” 

His  Bohemian  sketches  translated  him  from  the  case  to 
the  desk,  and  now  his  way  to  fame  was  clear,  and  bright 
indeed  were  his  dawning  efiorts,  many  of  his  articles  during 
this  time  ranking  with  his  finest,  although  he  has  not  deemed 
it  fit  to  preserve  them  in  his  complete  edition. 

It  was  not  until  1863  that  his  first  sketches  appeared 
in  the  East ; and  through  the  influence  of  Jessie  Benton, 
Fremont,  the  Atlantic  published  “ Monte  Diabalo.”  Since 
that  time  his  busy  life  has  been  one  succession  of  brilliant 
efiorts,  each  pregnant  with  the  fire  of  genius,  and  all  replete 
with  humor. 

As  a lecturer  he  visited  Britain  in  1878,  and  a perfect 
ovation  awaited  him.  I was  in  London  at  the  time  ; he  was 
the  lion  of  the  day,  and  princes  and  peasants  listened  spell- 
bound to  his  witty  illustrations. 

His  novels  hold  a prominent  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
19fh  century.  Always  fresh  on  account  of  depicting  scenes 
and  characters  in  a hitherto  unexplored  region.  His  heroes 
are  well  supplied  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  tem- 
pered by  a strong  arm,  a quick  eye,  and  a ready  revolver. 
The  thrilling  nature  of  their  adventures,  whether  from 
famine,  flood  and  flames,  or  from  the  rude  hand  of  the  lynch- 
ers, hissed  on  by  some  fiend  incarnate,  too  cowardly  to  face 
the  object  of  his  hate,  yet  possessing  means  of  stirring  up  the 
fierce  spirits  of  the  gold  hunters.  The  miraculous  nature  of 
the  escapes  in  which  earthquakes  or  the  revolver  helps  him 
out  of  a knotty  scene,  entrances  the  reader,  and  read  one 
must,  even  if  the  story  at  times  becomes  disjointed  or  hazy, 
and  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  improbable.  His  poems, 
written  in  a style  peculiarly  his  own,  and  distinctly  Ameri- 
can, are  distinguished  by  a withering  sarcasm  hurled  at  the 
ostentatious  show  of  the  successful  miners;  in  the  song; 

“ All  that  is  false  in  this  world  below. 

Betrays  itself  in  a love  of  show  ; 

Indignant  nature  hides  her  lash 
In  the  purple-black  of  the  dyed  moustache.” 

together  with  a sincere  love  for  the  land  and  people  of 
his  adoption. 

Whether  he  writes  in  the  broad  vernacular  of  the  mining 
camp,  or  in  English  pure  and  undefiled,  his  originality  shines 
forth  at  every  page,  and  as  the  characters  which  he  sketches 
and  the  scenes  he  portrays  are  indigenous,  he  must  ever 
remain  the  Chaucer  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Charles  Reade’s  Epitome  on  Woman. 

In  reply  to  a friend  who  spoke  to  him  concerning  a 
recent  criticism  of  his  portraiture  of  woman,  Charles  Reade 
says : — 

It  said  that  I made  her  painfully  realistic  to  any  one  who 
looked  at  her  as  I did — cross-eyed.  Not  so.  My  friend,  she 
is  just  like  a man,  like  ourselves,  but  with  certain  tendencies 
we  call  womanly.  Like  ourselves,  she  ardently  desires  love. 
She  knows  it  is  the  best,  absolutely  the  best  thing  the  world 
has  to  give  ; that  we  are  all  born  for  love,  man  and  woman 
alike ; that  to  lack  this  consummate  and  supreme  blessing 
is  to  lose  the  best  part  of  life. 

“She  desires  above  all  things  to  be  wooed,  and  is  for- 
bidden to  woo  on  her  own  account.  She  conceals  her  own 
thoughts,  yet  from  her  experience  in  hiding  she  is  quick  at 
reading  the  thoughts  of  others.  She  is  satisfied  with  nothing 
less  than  she  herself  gives,  which  is  all  herself.  Her  reserve 
leads  her,  in  the  lower  natures,  to  deceit  and  falsehood.  Her 
devotion,  which  is  part  of  her  nature,  leads  her  also  in  the 
lower  natures  to  suspicion  and  jealousy.  She  is  always  in 
the  house,  therefore  her  mind  is  apt  to  run  in  narrow 
grooves.  The  prodigality  and  wastefulness  of  men  are 
things  beyond  her  understanding  or  patience.  She  is  un- 
versed in  affairs,  and  therefore  understands  nothing  of  com- 
promise. 

“ She  is  generally  ill- educated,  and  therefore  is  incapable 
of  forming  a judgment,  hence  she  is  carried  away  by  every 
word  of  doctrine;  as,  for  instance,  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
Knowing  nothing  of  the  early  church  or  its  history,  she 
believes  the  poor  little  ritualistic  curate,  who  knows,  indeed. 


no  more  than  herself ; or  in  art,  where  for  want  of  a stan- 
dard she  is  led  astray  by  every  lad  and  fashion  of  the  day  and 
worships  sadfaced  flatnesses  with  rapture ; or  in  dress,  where 
her  taste  being  uncultivated,  she  puts  on  whatever  is  most 
hideous  and  unbecoming,  provided  it  is  worn  by  everybody 
else. 

“ This  is  the  woman  I present  to  my  readers.  She  is  not, 
at  all  events,  insipid — no  real  women  are.  She  is  an  artifi- 
cial, the  real  woman  shows  from  underneath.  What  I love 
most  is  the  woman  whom  fashion  has  not  spoiled ; the  true 
feminine  woman,  with  her  natural  passion,  her  jealousy,  her 
devotion,  her  love  of  admiration,  her  fidelity,  her  righteous 
wrath,  her  maternal  ferocity,  her  narrow  faith,  her  shrewd- 
ness— even  her  audacity  of  falsehood,  when  that  can  serve 
her  purpose,  and  finally,  her  perfect  self-abnegation.  That’s 
the  woman — that’s  the  woman  I believe  in.  That  is  the 
creature  that  is  human.  She  is  natural.” 


( Written  for  the  Family  Circle  } 

A Forest  Dream. 

BY  J.  R.  WILKINSON. 

Bare  and  gaunt  the  stately  forest 
Reaches  upward  wide  and  high 
* As  if  mutely  suplicating 
Mercy  of  an  angry  sky  ; 

And  wild,  weird  and  hollow  voices 
Issue  from  its  solemn  aisles. 

As  if  lonely  forest  phantoms 

Mourn  the  loss  of  Summer’s  smiles. 

I have  sought  the  dim  old  forest,  ; 

And  its  still  familiar  ways — 

Frozen  streams,  dark  glens  and  bowers, 
Dear  to  me  in  childhood’s  days. 

All  is  silent  and  forsaken. 

Leaf  and  flower  lie  cold  and  dead ; 

Mute,  appealing  to  the  memory. 

Telling  of  a day  that's  fled. 

I have  known  when  Summer’s  mantle. 
Fair  and  sweet  as  poet’s  dream  ; 

Covered  in  a wild  profusion 

All  these  haunts  with  rustling  green. 

Then  the  forest  aisles  were  merry. 

With  the  music  song-birds  made  ; 

And  its  gentle  echoes  followed 
Every  stream  and  every  glade. 

Then  I sang  with  boyhood’s  rapture, 

Leapt,  and  shouted  in  the  dell ; 

Till  the  golden  hush  of  sunset. 

With  its  silent  shadows,  fell 

O’er  the  hills,  that,  wrapt  in  dreaming. 
Watched  the  moonrise  on  the  sea. 

Where  the  wavelets  danc’d  and  murmur’d 
Low-voiced  and  mysteriously. 

Life  was  one  long  dream  of  gladness. 

All  unknown  the  future  lay  ; 

Ah  I the  years  have  brought  deep  sadness — 
Summer’s  merged  in  Winter’s  gray. 

And  I wander,  lone  and  weary. 

Grieving  o’er  the  faded  past ; 

As  the  snowflakes  flit  around  me 
Borne  upon  the  wintry  blast. 


A Talmudic  Legend. 

A prince  once  said  to  Rabbi  Gamaliel,  “ Your  God  is  a 
thief;  he  once  surprised  Adam  in  a sleep  and  stole  a rib  from 
him,”  The  Rabbi’s  daughter  overheard  the  speech,  and 
whispered  a word  or  two  in  her  father’s  ear,  asking  permission 
to  answer  this  singular  opinion  herself.  He  gave  his  con- 
sent. The  girl  stepped  forward  and  feigning  terror  and  dis- 
may, threw  her  arms  aloft  in  supplication,  and  cried  out, 
“My  liege!  my  liege!  Justice!  Revenge!”  What  has  hap- 
pened ? ” asked  the  prince,  “ A wicked  theft  has  taken 
place,”  she  replied.  “ A robber  has  crept  secretly  into  our 
house,  carried  away  a silver  goblet,  and  left  a gold  one  in  its 
stead.”  “ What  an  upright  theft ! ” exclaimed  the  prince. 
“Would  that  such  robberies  were  of  more  frequent  occurrence!” 
“ Behold  then,  sire,  the  kind  of  thief  our  Creator  was,  he  stole 
a rib  from  Adam,  and  gave  him  a beautiful  wife  instead.” 
“ Well  said  ! ” avowed  the  prince. 
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SELECTED. 

‘‘  Sippinq  only  what  is  swcrt  ; 

L nve  lu'-  ch  ci  and  the  wheat.” 


Two  Women.] 

A ffrandnia  sits  in  her  great  arm-chair  ; 

Balmy  sweet  is  the  soft  spring  air. 

Through  the  latticed,  lilac-shadowed  pane 
She  looks  to  the  orchard  beyond  the  lane, 

And  she  catches  the  gleam  of  a woman’s  dress 
As  it  flutters  about  iu  the  wind’s  caress. 

“That  child  is  glad  as  the  day  is  long — 

Her  lover  is  coming,  her  life’s  a song  !” 

Up  from  the  orchard’s  flowery  bloom 
Floats  fragrance  faint  to  the  dark’ning  room 

Where  grandma  dreams,  till  a tender  grace 
And  a softer  light  steals  into  her  face. 

For  once  again  she  is  young  and  fair. 

And  twining  roses  in  her  hair ; 

Once  again  blith.e  as  the  lark  above, 

She  is  only  a girl,  and  a girl  in  love  ! 

The  years  drop  from  her  their  weaiy  pain  ; 

, She  is  clasped  in  her  lover’s  arms  again! 

The  last  faint  glimmers  of  daylight  die. 

Stars  tremble  out  of  the  purple  sky. 

Ere  Dora  flits  up  the  garden  path, 

Sadly  afraid  of  grandma  s wrath. 

With  rose-red  cheeks  and  flying  hair 
She  nestles  down  by  the  old  arm-chair. 

“ Grandma,  Dick  says,  may  we — may  I — ” 

The  faltering  voice  grows  strangely  shy. 

But  grandma  presses  the  little  hand  ; 

“ Yei,  my  dearie,  I understand  I 

He  may  have  you,  darling !”  Not  all  in  vain 
Did  grandma  dream  she  was  a girl  again  ! 

She  gently  twists  a shining  curl  ; 

“ Ah,  me  I the  philosophy  of  a girl ! 

“ Take  the  world's  treasures,  its  noblest,  best — 
And  love  will  outweigh  all  the  rest  ?” 

And  through  the  casement  the  moonlight  cold 
Streams  on  two  heads,  one  gray,  one  gold. 


Making  a Scientist. 

JAn  incident  in  the  school  life  of  a teacher,  as  related  by 
herself,  illustrates  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  edu- 
cation. She  had  charge  of  a school  in  a country  town  early 
in  her  career,  and  among  her  scholars  was  a boy  about  four- 
teen years  old,  who  cared  very  little  about  study  and  showed 
no  interest  apparently  in  anything  connected  with  the  school. 
Day  after  day  he  failed  in  his  lessons,  and  detention  after 
school  hours  and  notes  to  his  widowed  mother  had  no  effect. 
One  day  the  teacher  had  sent  him  to  his  seat,  after  a vain 
effort  to  get  from  him  a correct  answer  to  questions  in  gram- 
mar, and,  feeling  somewhat  nettled,  she  watched  his  conduct. 
Having  taken  his  seat,  he  pushed  the  book  impatiently 
aside,  and,  espying  a fly,  cauglit  it  with  a dexterous  sweep  of 
the  hand  and  then  betook  himself  to  a close  inspection  of 
the  insect.  For  fifteen  minutes  or  more  the  boy  was  thus 
occupied,  heedless  of  surroundings,  and  the  expression  of  his 
face  told  the  teacher  that  it  was  more  than  idle  curiosity 
that  possessed  his  mind.  A thought  struck  her,  which  she 
put  into  practice  at  the  first  opportunity  that  day.  “ Boys,” 
said  she,  “ what  canyon  tell  me  about  flies  ?”  and  calling 
several  of  the  brightest  by  name,  she  asked  them  if  they 
could  tell  her  something  of  a fly’s  constitution  and  habits. 
They  had  very  little  to  say  about  the  insect.  They  often 
caught  one,  but  only  for  sport,  and  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  study  so  common  an  insect.  Finally  she  asked  the 
dunce’  who  had  silently,  but  with  kindling  eyes,  listened  to 


what  his  schoolmates  hesitatingly  said.  He  burst  out  with 
a description  of  the  head,  eyes,  wings  and  feet  of  the  litile 
creature,  so  full  and  enthusiastic,  that  the  teacher  was  aston- 
ished, and  the  whole  school  struck  with  wonder.  He  told 
how  it  walked,  and  how  it  ate,  and  many  things  which  was 
entirely  new  to  his  teacher.  So  that  when  he  had  finished, 
she  said  : “ Thank  you!  You  have  given  us  a real  nice  lec- 
ture iu  natural  history,  and  you  have  learned  it  all  yourself.” 
After  the  school  closed  that  afternoon  she  had  a long  talk 
with  the  boy,  and  found  that  he  was  fond  of  going  into  the 
woods  and  meadows  and  collecting  insects  and  watching 
birds,  but  that  his  mother  thought  he  was  wasting  his  time. 
The  teacher,  however,  wisely  encouraged  him  in  this  pursuit, 
and  asked  him  to  bring  bees,  flies,  butterflies  and  caterpil- 
lars to  school,  and  tell  what  he  knew  about  them.  The  boy 
was  delighted  with  this  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  and  in  a 
few  days  the  listless  dunce  was  the  marked  boy  of  that  school. 
Books  on  natural  history  were  procured  for  him,  and  a world 
of  wonders  opened  to  his  appreciative  eyes.  He  read  and 
studied  and  examined  ; he  soon  understood  the  necessity  of 
knowing  something  of  mathematics,  geography  and  grammar 
for  the  successful  carrying  on  of  his  favorite  study,  and  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  his  classes.  In  short,  twenty  years 
later  he  was  eminent  as  a naturalist,  and  owed  his  success 
as  he  never  hesitated  to  acknowledge,  to  that  discerning 
teacher. 


Domestic  Monotony. 

In  fashionable  life  we  have  a formal  exhausting  and  me- 
chanical evening  of  more  or  less  dissipation.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  evenings  ot  great  numbers  of  families  are  generally 
of  monotonous  humdrum.  They  involve  an  assemblage  of 
the  same  people,  the  same  surroundings,  the  same  pater- 
familias yawning  over  his  paper,  and  the  same  querulous 
mamma  overladen  with  family  cares.  Fresh  people  with 
fresh  thought,  fresh  atmosphere,  anything  to  stir  up  and  agi- 
tate the  pool  of  domestic  stagnation,  are  sadly  needed  and 
sadly  scarce.  There  needs  to  he  also  a constant  successsion 
of  such  people  to  bring  about  these  results.  The  world  is 
full  of  men  and  women,  and  in  a better  regulated  life  it 
would  be  the  business  of  all  after  the  day's  work  was  done  to 
entertain  each  other  and  give  each  other  fresh  life.  As  it  is 
now,  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  our  households  are  little 
better  than  cells  for  the  incarceration  of  each  family.  Thous- 
ands are  thus  worn  out  prematurely  from  the  utter  lack  of 
domestic  recreation.  There  might  be  written  over  the  graves 
of  many  : “ Bored  to  death  by  the  stagnation  of  domestic 
life.” 


Sweet-Minded  Woman. 

So  great  is  the  influence  of  a sweet-minded  woman  on 
those  around,  that  it  is  almost  boundless.  It  is  to  her  that 
friends  come  in  seasons  of  sorrow  and  sickness  for  help  and 
comfort ; one  soothing  touch  of  her  kindly  hand  works  won- 
ders in  the  feverish  child  ; a few  words  let  fall  from  her  lips 
in  the  ear  of  a sorrowing  sister  does  much  to  raise  the  load 
of  grief  that  is  bowing  its  victim  down  to  the  dust  in  anguish. 
The  husband  comes  home,  worn  out  with  the  pressure  of 
business  and  feeling  irritable  with  the  world  in  general ; but 
when  he  enters  the  cosy  sitting  room,  and  sees  the  blaze  of 
the  bright  fire,  and  meets  his  wife’s  smiling  face,  he  succumbs 
in  a moment  to  the  soothing  influences  which  act  as  the 
balm  of  Gilead  to  his  wounded  spirits  that  are  wearied  with 
combating  with  the  stern  realities  of  life.  The  rough  school- 
boy flies  in  a rage  from  the  taunts  of  his  companions  to  find 
solace  in  his  mother’s  smile  , the  little  one,  full  of  grief  with 
its  own  large  trouble,  finds  a haven  of  rest  on  its  mother’s 
breast.  And  so  one  might  go  on  with  instance  after  instance 
of  the  influence  that  a sweet-minded  woman  has  in  the  social 
life  with  which  she  is  connected.  Beauty  is  an  insignificant 
power  when  compared  with  hers. 


Choosing  a Husband.  !}l 

That  woman  is  wise  who  chooses  for  her  partner  in  life  a ji 
man  who  desires  to  find  his  home  a place  of  rest.  It  is  the  y 
man  with  many  interests,  with  engrossing  occupations,  with  S, 
plenty  of  people  to  fight,  with  a struggle  to  maintain  against  ^ 
the  world,  who  is  really  the  domestic  man  in  the  wife’s  sense,  ^ 
who  enjoys  home,  who  is  tempted  to  make  a friend  of  his  J 
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wife,  who  relishes  prattle,  who  feels  in  the  same  circle,  where 
nobody  is  above  him  and  nobody  unsympathetic  with  him, 
as  if  he  were  in  a heaven  of  ease  and  reparation.  The  draw- 
back of  home-life,  its  contained  possibilities  of  insipidity, 
sameness,  and  consequent  weariness,  is  never  present  to  such 
a man.  He  no  more  tires  of  his  wife  than  of  his  own  happier 
moods.  He  is  no  more  bored  with  home  than  with  sleep. 
He  is  no  more  bored  with  his  children  than  with  his  own 
lighter  thoughts.  All  the  monotony  and  weariness  of  life  he 
encounters  outside.  It  is  the  pleasure-loving  man,  the  merry 
companion,  who  requires  constant  excitement,  that  finds 
home-life  unendurable.  He  soon  grows  weary  of  it,  and  con- 
siders everything  so  very  tame,  and  so  like  flat  beer,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  him  not  only  to  feel  happy,  but  to  feel  that 
he  is  less  unhappy  there  than  elsewhere.  We  do  not  mean 
that  the  domestic  man,  in  the  wife’s  sense,  will  be  always  at 
home.  The  man  always  at  home  has  not  half  the  chance  of 
the  man  whose  duty  is  outside  it,  for  he  must  sometimes  be 
in  the  way.  The  point  for  the  wife  is  that  he  should  like 
home  when  he  is  there  ; and  that  liking,  we  contend,  belongs, 
first  of  all,  to  the  active  and  strong,  and  deeply-eng  iged  man, 
and  not  to  lounger,  or  even  the  easy-minded  man.  In  marri- 
age, as  in  every  other  relation  of  life,  the  competent  man  is 
the  most  pleasant  to  live  with,  and  the  safest  to  choose,  and 
the  one  most  likely  to  prove  an  unwearied  friend,  and  who 
enjoys  and  suft'ers  others  to  enjoy,  when  at  home,  the  endless 
charm  of  mental  repose. 


A Duel  on  Principle- 

A civil  official  of  the  little  town  of  Rosenberg,  West 
Prussia,  unintentionally  gave  great  offence  to  a Lieutenant 
in  the  army,  who  forthwith  challenged  him  to  a duel.  The 
civilian  answered  that  if  fighting  were  absolutely  necessary 
he  could  not  refuse  the  challenge,  but  that  he  was  hound  to 
make  one  preliminary  condition. 

“ I have,  as  you  well  know,”  he  wrote,  “ a wife  and  five 
children,  for  whom  I am  bound  to  care  in  the  event  of  my 
death  at  your  hands.  My  present  yearly  income  is  4,500 
marks.  I require  you  to  pay  over  to  a bank  a capital  sum 
the  interest  of  which  will  correspond  to  my  present  income, 
so  that  it  may  yield  a livelihood  to  my  widow  and  fatherless 
children.  For  this  purpose  90,000  marks  will  exactly 
suffice.” 

The  young  fire-eater  replied  that  he  had  no  property  be- 
yond his  pay,  and  that  he  could  not  possibly  raise  so  immense 
a sum. 

“In  that  case,”|wrote  his  antagonist,  “I  fear  that  our 
duel  can  never  take  place.  A man  who  has  nothing  to  lose 
except  his  own  life  will  scarcely  expect  me  to  allow  him  to 
shoot  me  and  to  beggar  my  widow  and  children  without  any 
sort  of  equivalent.” 

The  correspondence  closed  with  some  fatherly  and 
common-sense  advice  to  the  young  Lieutenant,  who  finally 
was  brought  to  acknowledge  that  the  civilian  was  right. 


~ I 

A Parson’s  Text. 

The  Rev.  Brooke  Hereford,  of  Boston,  doesn't  like  to  be 
interrupted  when  he  is  busy  writing  a sermon,  and  so  the 
other  day,  finding  himself  somewhat  behindhand  with  hfs 
preparation  for  the  coming  Sunday,  he  retired  to  his  study,, 
giving  implicit  orders  that  he  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
vistois,  no  matter  who  might  call.  Pretty  soon  came  along 
the  autograph  fiend,  that  is,  a lady  who  was  collecting  auto- 
graphs and  favorite  texts  of  Boston  preachers,  for  a charitable 
object.  She  was  so  importunate  that  Mrs.  Hereford  at  last 
went  to  the  study  door  and  tapped.  “ Brooke  ? ” “ Yes  ?” 

“ There’s  a lady  down  stairs,  and ” “ But,  my  dear ” 

“ I know,  Brooke,  but  she  only  wishes  your  autograph  and 
favorite  text,  for  dear  charity’s  sake.”  Hereford  yielded,  and 
dashed  down  his  name  and  the  reference,  1st  Timothy,  v.,  13, 
on  a sheet  of  paper.  There  was  a grim  smile  on  his  face  as 
he  handed  it  to  his  wife.  She  took  it  down  to  the  visitor, 
and  she,  in  turn,  went  away  rejoicing.  But  when,  in  review'- 
ing  her  treasure,  she  looked  up  Mr.  Hereford’s  text,  she  read  r 
“ And  withal  they  learn  to  be  idle,  wandering  about  from 
house  to  house ; and  not  only  idle,  but  tattlers  also,  and 
busybodies,  speaking  things  which  they  ought  not.” 


Little  Jack  Horner. 

Little  Jack  Horner  is  so  indelibly  associated  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  with  the  popular  pie  of  the  Christmas  season  that 
it  is  interesting  to  hear  that  he  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
member  of  a family  of  his  name  last  seated  at  Mells,  near 
Frome,  in  Somersetshire.  A will,  dated  1540,  contains- 
bequests  to  “John  Horner,  the  younger,”  and  in  the  previous 
year,  at  the  destruction  of  the  great  Abbey  of  Glastonbury, 
so  eloquently  alluded  to  by  Froude,  the  Horners  clawed  up 
a considerable  share  of  the  good  things  going,  so  much  so 
that  an  old  distich  runs  : 

‘■Horner,  Popham,  Wyndham,  and  Thynne, 

When  the  Abbot  came  out  then  they  went  in.” 

The  plum,  which  little  Jack  pulled  out,  is  surmised  to 
have  been  a handsome  share  of  the  monastic  estate,  satiricall.v 
alluded  to  by  a wag,  who  certainly  never  dreamt  that  nearly 
400  years  later  every  child  on  this  continent  would  be  fam- 
iliar with  his  rhyme.  The  Horners  are  still  living  at  Mells. 


Weather  Wisdom. 

A prominent  attorney,  of  Philadelphia,  claims  that  the 
weather  invariably  repeats  itself,  and  gives  the  following  as 
the  result  of  his  observations  : 

All  years  ending  in  9,  0,  or  1,  are  extremely  dry. 

Those  ending  in  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6,  are  extremely  wet. 

Those  ending  in  7 or  8 are  ordinarily  well-balanced. 

Those  ending  in  6 have  extremely  cold  winters. 

Those  ending  in  2 have  an  early  Spring. 

Those  ending  in  1 have  a late  Spring. 

Those  ending  in  3 or  4 are  subject  to  great  floods. 


ElocLuent  Tear-Shedding. 

j A contemporary  gives  the  following  instructions  in  tear- 
' shedding;  Although  a woman’s  greatest  power  is  her  tears, 
i few  know  how  to  shed  them.  Aside  from  adding  to  the  mute 
(}  eloquence  of  the  eyes,  tears  enchance  a woman’s  beauty  and 
■ I overpower  the  giants  whom  pugilists  can  only  master  with 
i'l  difficulty.  They  s’aould  be  brief,  not  too  wet,  and  by  no 
[ ; means  bitter.  They  must  rush  to  the  eyelids,  linger  like 
j j dew  drops,  and  when  they  do  fall  the  precipitation  must  be 
}■  j speedy.  To  be  effective  they  must  be  premeditated.  A 
U whiff  of  the  tearful  onion,  a fresh  inhalation  of  pugnant 
smelling  salts,  a few  grains  of  pepper,  or  a slight  irritation  of 
Ij  the  outer  corners  of  the  eyes,  with  a match  or  toothpick  will 
I suffice  for  a copious  flow,  and  if  the  lover,  husband  or  father 
can  be  cornered  the  shower  will  have  the  desired  effect. 
fliBut  avoid  a frown  or  scowl.  Manufacture  a feeling  of  sad- 
Ijiness,  hold  the  breath  to  get  up  color,  pout  judiciously,  incline 
[iljthe  head  to  one  side,  droop  the  body  but  not  the  shoulders, 
lUuse  a small,  soft-finish  cambric  handkerchief  with  both  hands, 
liiiltaking  care  to  rub  the  eyeball  down  and  out.  The  object  in 
i litubbing  out  is  to  have  the  tears  roll  over  the  cheek.  There 
lU  too  much  of  the  deer  sentiment  when  they  course  down 
iJ|he  innocent  nose  in  piteous  chase. 


Alcohol  For  Catarrah 
Rev.  W.  H.  Bergfels,  Newark,  N.  J.  , thinks  he  has  a 
simple  and  certain  cure  for  catarrah.  He  was  pastor  efthe 
Baptist  Church  at  Lyons  Farm,  but  in  1872  was  compelled 
to  give  up  preaching,  on  account  of  a severe  cattarah.  He 
is  a member  of  Newark  Nickle  Plating  Co. , and  one  evening 
after  using  in  his  business  a lacquer  composed  oi  alcohol,  he 
found  that  his  disease  was  not  so  bad.  He  then  put  alcohol, 
into  an  inhaler  and  breathed  the  vapor  from  it.  He  did 
this  for  a month,  night  and  morning,  and  was  greatly  re- 
lieved. A few  months  later  he  was  cured,  and  he  is  now 
again  pastor  of  the  Lyons  Farms  Church.  His  family  find 
that  the  vapor  from  alcohol  also  prevents  colds. 


Churches  and  Creeds. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  Baltimore  Episcopal 
Methodist  for  the  benefit  of  readers  not  versed  in  the  conflict- 
ing beliefs  of  the  day  : 

Atheism — A disbelief  in  the  exi.stence  of  a God. 

Deism — A belief  in  the  existence  of  God,  but  a denial 
of  revealed  religion.  A Deist  is,  therefore  an  infidel.  He 
often  declares  his  belief  in  natural  religion — that  is,  what 
man  may  discover  by  reason  alone; 

Polytheism — A belief  in  the  existence  of  many  gods. 
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Pantheism — A belief  that  tlie  universe  is  God.  Spinoza 
was  a Pantheist,  and  so  was  Hegel,  a recent  German  philoso- 
pher. 

Unitarianisin — A belief  in  the  unity  of  God,  as  opposed 
to  the  orthodo.x  belief  of  a trinity  in  unity. 

Materialism — A belief  that  there  is  nothing  but  matter 
in  the  universe.  What  we  call  mind  and  soul  are  to  Mater- 
ialists only  properties  of  matter.  Of  course  Materialists 
deny  immortality  to  man.  Death  is  annihilation  of  existence. 

Spiritualism — The  opposite  of  materialism,  originally  was 
a belief  that  alt  matter  is  realty  spirit,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  universe  is  only  God's  concreted  thought.  Latterly  it 
means  those  who  believe  in  intercouse  with  the  spirit  world. 

Fatalism — A.  belief  that  all  events  necessarily  happen — 
that  is,  are  ordered  and  cannot  be  altered. 

Mohammedanism — The  doctrine  of  the  Mussulmans,  who 
believe  in  the  unity  of  God,  and  that  Mohammed  was  His 
prophet.  They  are  Fatalists. 

Galvanism — The  leading  doctrines  are  original  sin,  par- 
ticular election  and  reprobation,  particular  redemption,  effec- 
tual grace  in  regeneration  and  perseverance  of  the  saints. 

Arminianism — Is  nearly  the  opposite  of  Galvanism.  Its 
beliefs  are  (1)  conditional  election  and  reprobation;  (2)  uni- 
versal redemption,  limited  in  its  benefits  only  by  man’s  act 
in  his  failing  to  believe  and  obey  ; (3)  regeneration  is  abso- 
lutely essential  and  immediately  follows  justifying  faith.  It 
is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  given  of  God.  There  is  no 
irresistible  grace,  and  apostatism  possible.  Both  Galvinists 
and  Armlnians  believe  in  total  depravity  and  future  eternal 
punishment. 

Universalism — a belief  that  all  men  will  be  finally  saved. 

Buddhism— Nominally  believed  by  one-third  of  the 
human  race,  teaches  that  there  have  been  so  far  four  succes- 
sive incarnations  of  Deity,  followed  by  stages  of  unconscious- 
ness. The  highest  good  is  Nirvana,  or  the  state  of  uncon- 
scious repose.  The  last  incarnation  was  called  Guadama, 
500  years  before  Ghrist,  and  in  after  ages  another  will  come 
to  lift  men  up. 

Minor  isms  are  almost  as  plentiful  as  the  leaves  of  the 
forest ; but  most  of  them  like  falling  leaves  have  had  their 
day.  

'Delicate  Charity. 

Dr.  Romanes,  of  England,  tells  a charming  story  of  the 
father  of  the  lateiGharles  Darwin.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
district  in  which  he  lived.  Dr.  Darwin  offered  to  dispense 
medicines  gratis  to  any  one  who  applied  and  was  not  able  to 
pay.  He  was  surprised  to  find  that  very  few  of  the  sick  poor- 
availed  themselves  of  his  offer,  and,  guessing  that  the  reason 
must  have  been  a dislike  to  become  recipients  of  charity,  he 
devised  a plan  to  neutralize  the  feeling.  Whenever  any  poor 
persons  applied  for  medical  aid,  he  told  them  that  he  would 
supply  the  medicine,  but  they  must  pay  for  the  bottles.  This 
little  distinction  made  all  the  difference,  and  ever  afterwards 
the  poor  used  to  flock  to  the  doctor’s  house  for  relief  as  a 
matter  of  right. 


Two  Faces. 

A girl  with  two  faces!  1 wish  you  could  see  her  and 
hear  her.  When  speaking  to  mother  she  is  snapping  and 
cross,  looks  lofty  and  proud,  lifts  her  head  with  a toss  ; but 
when  company  comes  she  is  all  melting  with  goodness,  her 
face  lights  up  cheerful,  and  her  words  come  with  sweetness. 
She  is  a regular  hypocrite — ugly  in  private,  hut  just  like  an 
angel  before  all  the  public.  When  she  marries,  if  ever,  she 
will  be  her  husband’s  tormentor,  pout  and  scold,  and  make 
home  a place  dreadful  to  enter.  When  her  husband  appears, 
she  will  always  be  granting  : but  happy  enough  when  he  is 
gone  and  she  hunting  for  other  dear  friends  whom  she  loves 
to  make  happy.  The  girl  of  two  faces,  wherever  you  find 
her,  is  a mixture  of  serpent  and  dove,  so  do  not  imitate  her. 
Her  cruelty  makes  her  a tormentor.  Neither  mother  nor 
husband  can  cure  her  foul  temper. 


A scientist  claims  that  no  man  living  walks  in  a straight 
line,  and  that  the  squarest-fcoted  walker  walks  to  the  right 
or  left  a distance  of  thirty-six  feet  in  a mile.  In  case  there 
is  a saloon  on  the  way  ho  may  diverge  as  much^as  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet. 


The  Recognition. 

Home  they  brought  her  sailor  son. 

Grown  a man  across  the  sea. 

Tall  and  broad  and  black  of  beard, 

And  hoarse  of  voice  as  man  may  be. 

Hand  to  shake,  and  mouth  to  kiss. 

Both  he  offered,  ere  he  spoke ; 

And  she  said,  “ What  man  is  this 
Gomes  to  play  a sorry  joke  ?” 

Then  they  praised  him — called  him  “ smart,” 
Brightest  lad  that  ever  stept ; 

But  her  son  she  did  not  know. 

And  she  neither  smiled  nor  wept. 

Rose,  a nurse  of  ninety  years, 

Set  a pigeon-pie  in  sight ; 

She  saw  him  eat — ’Tis  he  1 'tis  he !” 

She  knew  him — by  his  appetite  I 


Had  Suffered  Enough. 

A gentleman  was  arraigned  before  an  Arkansas  justice  orr, 
a charge  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretenses.  He  had 
entered  a store,  pretending  to  be  a customer,  and  proved  to 
be  a thief. 

“ Your  name  is  Jim  Lickmore  ? ” said  the  justice. 

“ Yes  sir.” 

“And  you  are  charged  with  a crime  that  merits  a long 
term  in  the  penitentiary  ? ” 

“ Yes  sir.” 

“ And  you  are  guilty  of  the  crime  ? ’’ 

“ I am.” 

“ And  you  ask  for  no  mercy  ? ” 

“ No,  sir.” 

“You  have  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  within  the  last 
two  years  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir,  I have.” 

“You  have  often  wished  that  you  were  dead  ? ” 

“ I have,  please  your  Honor.” 

“ You  wanted  to  steel  mouey  enough  to  take  you  away 
from  Arkansaw  ? ” 

“ You  are  right.  Judge.” 

'*'If  a man  had  stepped  up  and  shot  you  just  as  Jyou 
entered  the  store,  you  would  have  said,  ‘ Thank  you  sir’  ? ’ 

“ Yes,  sir,  I would.  But,  Judge,  how  did  you  find  out  so 
much  about  me  ? ” 

“ Some  time  ago,”  said  the  Judge,  with  a solemn  air,  “ I 
was  divorced  from  my  wife.  Shortly  afterward  you  married 
her.  The  result  is  conclusive.  I discharge  you.  Here, 
take  this  fifty-dollar  bill.  You  have  suffered  enough.” 


A Question  of  “ Intentions.” 

A Glinton-street  young  man  who  has  been  for  some 
months  a regular  caller  at  a certain  East  Broadway  house, 
the  attraction  being  a very  pretty  young  lady  of  some  twenty 
years.  On  Wednesday  evening  last  he  sent  up  his  card,  was 
ushered  into  the  parlor,  and  a few  minutes  later  heard  a step 
on  the  stairs,  very  unlike  the  light  foot-fall  of  the  object  of 
his  affections.  The  door  opened ; there  was  no  rustle  of 
silken  draperies,  no  extended  hand,  no  smile  of  welcome. 
Instead,  entered  the  father  of  the  family,  with  mild,  yet 
determined  visage.  Without  seating  himself,  or  inviting  his 
visitor  to  do  so,  he  said  ; “ Mr.  Tompkyns,  you  have  been  a 

regular  visitor  at  my  house  for  five  months  ; to-night  you 
have  sent  up  your  card.  I wish  to  ask  you  one  question.  If 
it  is  satisfactorily  answered  Ethel  will  come  down,  and  I 
may  ultimately  do  the  same,  handsomely.  What  are  your 
intentions  ? ” 

Tompkyns  shuffled  uneasily  as  he  stood,  blushed  and 
stammered.  He  was  a nervous  young  man.  But  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  organism  was  a stratum  of  that  invaluable  earthly 
substance  known  as  sand.  Hence  he  finally  answered  : 

" Mr.  Robson,  I am  not — am  not  aware  that  1 — 1 have  any.” 
Then  answered  Rob.son  : “ You  may  not  have  any 

intentions,  young  man,  but  I have.  I give  you  one  second 
in  which  to  get  your  hat,  and  if  that  front  door  doesn’t  click 
behind  you  in  less  than  five  seconds,  it  is  my  intention  to 
kick  you  so  high  that  the  telegrapli  poles  will  look  like 
hitching-posts,  Get  1 ” 

Tompkyns  got. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

To  be  youn?  is  to  beone  of  the  immortals.— Hazlitt. 


The  Little  Missionary. 

I have  met  her  many  mornings 
With  her  basket  on  her  arm, 

And  a certain  subtle  charm, 

Coming  not  from  her  adornings. 

But  the  modest  light  that  lies 
Deep  within  her  shaded  eyes. 

And  she  carries  naught  but  blessing. 

As  she  journeys  up  and  down 
Through  the  never- heeding  town. 

With  her  looks  the  ground  caressing  ; 

Yet  I know  her  steps  are  bent 
On  some  task  of  good  intent. 

Maiden,  though  you  do  not  ask  it. 

And  your  modest  eyes  may  wink, 

1 will  tell  you  what  I think  ; 

Queens  might  gladly  bear  your  basket, 

If  they  could  appear  as  true 
And  as  good  and  sweet  as  you. 

— [Charles  H.  Crandall,  in  February  St.  Nicholas. 


“ I Can  Swim,  Sir.  ” 

During  a terrible  naval  battle  between  the  English  and 
Dutch,  the  English  flagship,  commanded  by  Admiral  Karbor- 
■ough,  was  drawn  into  the  thickest  of  the  figlit.  Two  mast.s 
were  soon  shot  away,  and  the  mainmast  fell  with  a fearful 
■crash  upon  the  deck.  Admiral  Narborough  saw  that  all  was 
lost  unless  he  could  bring  up  his  ships  from  the  right. 
Hastily  scrawling  an  order,  he  called  for  volunteers  to  swim 
across  the  boiling  water,  under  the  hail  of  shot  and  shell. 
A dozen  sailors  at  once  offered  their  services,  and  among 
them  a cabin-boy. 

“ Why,”  said  the  admiral,  “ what  can  you  do,  my  tearless 
lad?” 

“ I can  swim,  sir,”  the  boy  replied.  “ If  I am  shot,  I can 
be  easier  spared  than  any  one  else.” 

NarbOrough  hesitated,  his  men  were  few,  and  his  position 
was  desperate.  The  boy  plunged  into  tbe  sea  amid  the 
cheers  o'f  the  sailors,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight.  The  battle 
raged  fiercer,  and  as  tirtHe  went  on  defeat  seemed  inevitable. 
But  just  as  hope  was  fading  a thundering  cannonade  was 
heard  from  the  right,  and  the  reserve  wereseen  bearing  down 
upon  tlie  enemy.  ' By  sunset  the  Dutch  fleet  was  scattered 
far  and  wide,  and  the  cabin-boy,  the  hero  of  the  hour,  was 
called  t«"re«eive  the  honor  due  him.  His  modesty  and  bear- 
ing so  won  the  heart  of  the  old  admiral  that  he  exclaimed  ; 

“ Bslfainive  to  see  you  have  a flagship  of  your  own.” 

The  prediction  was  fulfilled  when  the  boy,  having  become 
A.dmiral  Cloudsley  Shovel,  was  knighted  by  the  king. 


Value  Your  Time. 

Above  all  things,  learn  to  put  a due  value  on  time,  and 
husband  every  moment  as  if  it  were  your  last. . You  should 
dispose  of  the  time  past  to  observation  and  reflection,  of  the 
time  present  to  duty,  and  of  the  time  to  come  to  Providence. 
In  time  is  comprehended  all  we  possess,  enjoy  or  wish  for; 
and  in  losing  that,  we  lose  them  all.  This  is  a lesson  that 
can  never  be  too  often  or  too  earnestly  inculcated,  especially 
to  young  people;  for  they  are  apt  to  flatter  themselves,  they 
have  a large  stock  upon  their  hands,  and  that,  though  days, 
mouths  and  years  are  wantonly  wasted,  they  are  still  rich  in 
the  remainder.  The  moments  thus  prodigally  confounded 
are  the  most  valuable  that  Time  distils  from  his  alembic  ; 
they  partake  of  the  highest  flavor,  and  breathe  out  the  richest 
odor ; and,  as  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  irretrievable,  so 
neither,  on  the  other,  can  all  the  artifice  of  more  experienced 
life  compensate  the  loss. 

Do  not  talk  about  yourself  or  your  family  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  other  topics.  What  if  you  are  clever,  and  a little 
more  so  than  other  people,  it  may  not  be  that  other  people 
will  think  so. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

More  letters  than  ever  have  been  received  this  montl  *• 
and  the  majority  have  the  answers  nearly  right.  Tlie  close 
competition  for  the  prize-book  results  this  time  in  favor  of 
Earnest  Livingston,  Hamilton. 

For  the  best  set  of  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  this  number, 
sent  in  before  the  fifth  of  March,  we  will  give  a similar 
handsomely-bound,  interesting  story  book. 

The  following  have  been  awarded  our  extra  little  chromo 
prizes  : — Minnie  A.  Ramsey,  Ulverton,  Que.;  R.  L.  Eedy,  Lon- 
don ; H.  Reeves,  Toronto ; Louie  Bolton,  Toronto ; Mary 
Sheppard,  Berlin  ; Bertha  Miller,  Walkerville;  Ellen  Ralph, 
Goderich  ; Anna  I.  Stevens,  Kirkdale,  Que.;  Katie  Darrah, 
Rapid  City,  Man.;  J.  Mullock  Jackson,  Toronto  ; Delie  Sawyer, 
Huntley  ; Samuel  Beattie,  South  Lake ; C.  M.  Stewart,  St. 
Catherines,  and  Charles  H.  Anderson,  Toronto. 

Correct  answers  have  also  been  received  from  : — Ashton 
Langrill,  Jarvis  ; William  Gill,  London  ; Lizzie  Kinnisten, 
Parkhill  ; Maggie  Walker,  Ulverton,  Que.;  Rose  Salter,  Hol- 
land Landing  ; Annie  Emery,  London  ; John  E.  Gow,  Wind- 
sor ; W.  Cunningham,  London  East;  George  West,  Montreal  ; 
Sajah  King,  Ottawa  ; Fred  Hayes,  Kingston,  and  Josie  Abel, 
Windsor. 

FEBRUARY  PUZZLES. 

1. 

SQUABE  WORD. 

A digest  of  laws. 

A cavity  over  afire. 

Deprived  of  life. 

Conclusions. 

2. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead  a weapon,  and  leave  a fruit ; behead  a fruit,  and 
leave  a part  of  the  head. 

Behead  a portion,  and  leave  an  ani  mal  ; behead  an  animal, 
and  leave  a verb. 

Behead  to  begin,  and  leave  acid  ; behead  acid,  and  leave 
cunning. 

Behead  mild,  and  leave  ground ; behead  ground,  and  leave 
a conjunction. 

Behead  a hard  mass  of  earthy  matter,  and  leave  a sound ; 
behead  a sound,  and  leave  a unit. 

3. 

A consonant. 

\ A heavenly  body. 

\A  people  of  Europe. 

^ngealed  water. 

a' consonant. 

4 

EAST  DECAPITATION. 

If  you  a sailing  vessel  take 
And  rob  it  of  its  head, 

A portion  of  the  human  frame 
You  then’will  have  instead. 

5. 

HIDDEN  FRCIT. 

It  you  would  be  admitted  rap  earnestly. 

Be  brave  if  you  would  grapple  with  the  struggles  of  life. 

In  luxury’s  lap  each  sluggard  laid  himself  down. 

ANSWERS  TO  JANUARY  PUZZLES. 

1.  Square  word  : — GRIN 

RIDE 

IDLE 

NEED 

2.  Diamond  puzzle  ; — Y 

D 0 o 

YOUTH 
A T E 

H 

3.  Hidden  names  : — Mary,  Tom,  Will,  Grace* 

4-  Enigma; — Heartsease. 

Poetical  pi : — 

The  thickest  ice  that  ever  froze 
Can  only  o’er  the  surface-  close.  _ 
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Only  A Woman. 

Only  a woman,  shriveled  and  old  ; 

The  play  ot  the  winds  and  the  prey  of  the  cold 
Cheeks  that  are  shrunken, 

Eyes  that  are  sunken, 

ir>'  Lips  that  were  never  o'er  bold. 

Only  a woman  forsaken  and  poor. 

Asking  for  alms  at  the  bronze  church  door. 

Hark  to  the  org  m 1 roll  upon  roll, 

The  waves  of  its  music  go  over  her  soul  1 
Silks  rustle  past  her 
Thicker  and  faster; 

The  great  bell  ceases  its  toll. 

Fain  would  she  enter,  but  not  for  the  poor 
Swiugeth  wide  open  the  bronze  church  door. 

Only  a woman — waiting  alone, 

Icily  cold,  on  an  ice  cold  throne. 

What  do  they  care  for  her  V 
Mumbling  a prayer  for  her, 

Givir,g  not  bread,  but  a stone. 

Under  old  laces  their  haughty  hearts  beat; 
Mocking  the  wues  of  their  kin  in  the  street. 

Only  a woman  ! In  the  old  days 
Hope  caroled  to  her  her  happiest  lays  ; 
Somebody  missed  her; 

Somebody  kissed  her; 

Somebody  crowned  her  with  praise; 
Somebody  faced  up  the  battles  of  life. 

Strong  for  her  sake  who  was  mother,  or  wife. 

Somebody  lies  with  a tress  of  her  hair 
Light  on  his  heart  where  the  death-shadows  are; 
Somebody  waits  for  her. 

Opening  the  gates  for  her. 

Giving  delight  for  de-pair. 

Only  a woman — nevermore  poor — 

Dead  in  the  snow  at  the  bronze  church  dcor. 


The  Breadfinder. 

BY  EDWARD  YODL. 


ClI.\PrEU  I. 

'Jfl  N the  month  of  April,  1831,  a gentleman  waited  upon 
.Mr.  Ross,  of  No.  — , Redford-siiuare,  the  referee  of  a 
young  man,  who  had  replied  to  an  advertisement  in- 
serted in  the  Times,  for  a person  qualified  to  instruct  the 
adverti.ser  s son  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  classics  and 
mathematics. 

“ 1 “'h  very  particular  in  the  matter  of  testimonials,”  said 
Mr.  Duncan,  the  gentleman  who  had  advertised,  “ for  I 
intend  to  give  a liberal  salary;  and  the  party  with  whom  I 
make  an  engagement  must  be  quite  respectable,  and  fully 


competent  for  the  very  responsible  position  which  he  aspires 
to  fill.” 

“The  young  man,  William  Harding,”  said  Mr.  Eoss,  “is 
very  estimable.  lam  sure  that  I greatly  respect  him.  His 
attainments  are  of  no  ordinary  character,  but  he  has  one 
fault.” 

“And  that  Sir?” 

“Casts  ins  virtues  and  excellencies  into  the  shade,”  re- 
plied Mr.  Eoss.  “He  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a Visionary.” 

“ Ah  1”  said  Mr.  Duncan,  “ that  is  indeed  a fault.  A — a 

Eadical  politician,  I presume?” 

“Socially  and  politically,  he  is  a Visionary,”  said  Mr.  Eoss. 

“ He  speaks  at  low  Radical  meetings,  and  talks  Utopias.” 

“I  must  apologize  for  troubling  you,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Dun- 
can. “ I wish  you  good  morning.  The  salary  I shall  give 
will  be  liberal ; the  party,  therefore,  must  be  respectable.  I 
am  your  servant,  sir.” 

William  Harding,  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  had 
married,  for  love,  a portionless  girl  of  twenty,  sat  that  even- 
ing in  the  little  back  parlor  which  he  rented  at  Islington. 
A very  little  back  parlor — eleven  feet  by  nine.  In  popular 
phrase,  you  could  not  swing  a cat  therein.  When  his  wife 
urged  that  circumstance  as  an  objection  to  their  longer 
remaining  iu  it,  he  replied  that  he  did  not  wish  to  swing  a 
cat.  To  which  she  never  failed  to  rejoin,  that  she  did  not 
suppose  him  capable  of  hurting  a dumb  animal  ; still  her 
objection  was  valid — a cat  could  not  be  swung  there. 

“ When  I get  Mr.  Duncan  s son  to  teach — ” said  William, 
on  the  night  in  question. 

“ If  you  do  get  him  1”  interrupted  the  young  wife. 

“ Well ; if  I do!”  continued  Harding.  “ And  I have  little 
doubt  of  being  well  recommended,  Emma;  for  I did  justice 
to  Ross’s  stupid  boy — I will  buy  you  a satin  dress  with  my 
first  quarter’s  salary.” 

“I  don’t  want  a satin  dres.s,  William,”  said  the  young 
wife.  “ I am  quite  content  with  my  present  wardrobe” 

“ Which  contains  two  cotton  gowns  and  a worn  out  silk 
one,"  said  Harding,  laughing. 

“ You  forget,  William,  thata  satin  dress  is  but  one  expense, 
and  that  I should  want  a suitable  bonnet  and  shawl  to  wear 
with  it.” 

“There  are  bonnets  and  shawls  to  be  bought,  I suppose,” 
said  her  husband. 

“ Oh  1 plenty  of  them,  William  dear,”  she  replied,  gaily. 
“ One  only  wants  the  money.” 

“Which  I wilt  earn,”  said  William.  “I  am  to  have 

eighty  guineas  a-year  from  Duncan ” 

The  postman’s  double  knock  resounded  through  tho 
house.  Shortly  afterwards  a note  was  brought  in.  It  ran  : — 
“ Mr.  Duncan  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Harding, 
and  regrets  that,  owing  to  the  political  opinions  entertained 
by  Mr.  H.,  ho  must  break  off  the  negotiation  pending  between 
ij^em.” 

Harding  sulTered  tho  note  to  drop  from  his  hand. 

“ 'I’his  is  Ross's  doing,”  he  said. 

“Blame  yourself,”  replied  his  wife,  peevishly.  “This 
comes  of  your  opinions  about  hanging.  You  know  that  Mr. 
Ross  was  more  shocked  at  them  than  at  anything.” 
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“ My  dear,”  said  poor  William,  “ I only  echoed  the  opin- 
ions of  wiser  men  than  myself.” 

“ And  very  wise  you  are,”  said  Emma  ; “ your  wisdom  has 
lost  you  eighty  guineas  a-year ; and  I might  have  had  a 
satin  dress  and  a shawl  and  bonnet.” 

“ My  love,”  began  Harding. 

“ Don’t  low  me,”  retorted  his  wife.  “ What  had  you  to 
do  with  who  was  hung  and  who  wasn’t  ? Eighty  guineas  a- 
year,  and  now  you  haven’t  eighty  farthings,  and  people  will 
be  hung  just  the  same.  You  have  done  a fine  thing  for  your- 
self, upon  my  word  ” 

“Beccaria,”  said  William,  “ was  of  opinion ” 

“ Oh,  don’t  talk  to  me  of  your  Beccarias  ; send  to  them 
for  eighty  guineas  a-year,  and  see  what  they  will  say.  You 
are  always  picking  up  some  fine  name  or  other,  but  send  to 
any  one  of  them  and  ask  them  for  a shilling.” 

“ But  my  love,”  pleaded  poor  William. 

“I  am  not  your  love,  Mr.  Harding,”  rejoined  the  young 
wife,  majestically.  “ I might  have  gone  to  Mrs.  Peasnip’s  next 
party — you  may  he  sure  she  will  invite  us,  and  a pretty 
figure  I should  cut  in  a cotton  gown,  and  my  silk  one  is 
worn  out,  as  you  observed — but  your  absurd  notions,  Mr. 
Harding,  will  blight  my  prospects  everywhere  ; and  I declare 
that  Julia  Copperbolt  passed  me  in  the  street  only  last  Mon- 
day was  a week,  and  it  was  only  because  you  talked  so  stu- 
pidly about  every  man’s  having  a right  to  vote — as  if  every 
man  wanted  a vote,  and  as  if  I wanted  one  ; and  if  I’m  only 
a woman  haven’t  1 as  much  right  as  a man?  And  it  was 
only  because  you  talked  so  like  a fool — and  I could  see  with 
half  an  eye  what  a fool  you  were — that  Julia  Copperbolt 
turned  her  head,  and  looked  right  into  the  baker’s  shop  that 
we  were  passing,  because  she  wouldn’t  acknowledge  me.” 

“ My  dear  Emma,”  began  Harding. 

“ Mr.  Harding,  sir,  your  Emma — yes,  ill-luck  to  her,  she 
is  your  Emma — is  not  dear  to  you.  Her  purse  at  this  mo- 
ment holds  nine  shillings ; that  is  all,  Mr.  Harding — that 
is  all,  Mr.  Harding,  that  your  Emma’s  purse  holds  ; and  this 
night  you  might  have  been  engaged  upon  eighty  guineas  a- 
year,  which,”  addded  Mrs.  Harding,  snapping  her  little  fin- 
gers contemptuously,  “ you  have  flung  away.” 

” But,  my  love,”  said  Harding,  ” it  isn’t  my  fault  if  this 
Mr.  Duncan  is  so  absurd  as  to  believ.e  that  I can’t  teach  his 
children  Latin  and  Greek  and  Algebra,  without  thinking  just 
as  he  does.” 

“ A man  who  has  his  bread  to  earn,”  observed  the  young 
*wife,  “has  no  business  to  think  at  all.  It  is  a luxury,  Mr. 
Harding,  which  he  can’t  afford.” 

She  sank  into  a chair,  and  burst  into  a paroxysm  of 
tears. 

What  was  poor  Harding  to  do  ? This  was  the  first  scene 
that  had  occurred  since  their  marriage.  All  had  gone  on  so 
smoothly  hitherto.  But  it  was  a sad  disappointment,  and 
William  felt  for  the  poor  girl — she  was  but  a girl,  whose 
heart  had  sunk  under  it. 

The  next  morning,  as  he  was  about  to  quit  the  house,  the 
landlady  accosted  him  in  the  passage. 

“ If  you  could  settle  my  little  matter,  sir,”  she  said — she 
well  knew  that  he  could  not ; “ I’m  sure  that  I wouldn’t  have 
troubled  you,  but  I have  a bill  myself  to  meet  to-day,  and 
where  can  we  go  for  money,  as  my  dear  late  husband  used  to 
say,  but  where  ’tis  owing?” 

“You  must  give  me  till  to-morrow,  Mrs.  Brandywine,” 
said  Harding. 

“ If  you  could  do  it  to-day,  sir,”  urged  the  woman,  who  had 
overheard  the  conversation  of  the  previous  night,  and  knew 
that  only  nine  shillings  was  left  in  Mrs.  Harding’s  purse,  of 
which  elevenpence-halfpenny  went  that  morning  for  a loaf 
and  butter. 

“ Upon  my  word  I couldn’t,”  answered  Harding. 

“Because,  if  you  remember,  sir,  the  agreement,  when  I 
consented  to  let  you  the  apartments,  was  punctuality — you 
must  recollect  that,  and  the  week  is  three  days  over,  which 
is  irregular.” 

Poor  Harding,  with  dismay  upon  his  countenance,  backed 
towards  the  door. 

“And  if  you  could  make  it  convenient  to  suit  yourself 
with  other  lodgings  in  a week,  I should  be  oblidged,  Mr. 
Harding.” 

“ Very  well,  Mrs.  Brandywine,  I will,”  said  William, 
escaping  into  the  street. 


When  he  returned  home  he  was  afraid  to  meet  his  wife. 
He  felt  like  a guilty  man,  because  Mr.  Duncan  had  rejected 
his  services.  But  she  met  him  kindly,  and  told  him  that  she 
had  paid  the  week’s  rent,  and  had  money  enough  to  last 
them  a month  longer. 

“ You  have,  Emma  ?”  cried  Harding,  astonished. 

“Don’t  scold  me,” she  continued,  looking  into  his  lace 

with  a sweet  smile,  “ I — bend  your  ear  lower,  William I 

pawned  my  gold  earrings  during  your  absence.  But  we  must 
seek  a cheaper  lodging,  William  dear — we  must  have  only 
one  room.  And  indeed,  I shall  not  fret.  You  don’t  know 
how  brave  I can  be,  for  all  my  foolishness  last  ntght.” 

He  caught  her  to  his  breast  and  kissed  her.  He  knew 
not  till  that  moment  how  dear  she  was. 

It  was  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  England  was  convulsed  to  the  remotest  extrem- 
ities and  London  was  especially  agitated.  The  news  had 
gone  abroad  that  the  iron  railings  in  front  of  the  houses  in  the 
suburbs  had  been  forcibly  torn  up,  and  that  the  men  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  and  the  Cornish  miners,  were  pre- 
paring to  march  to  the  metropolis.  Pawnbrokers,  it  was  said, 
had  experienced  a run  upon  their  establishments  for  second- 
hand guns  and  pistols.  The  crowd  that  was  daily  congre- 
gated in  Parliament  street,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  both  Houses, 
was  so  great,  that  members  with  difficulty  reached  the  Sen- 
ate. Meetings  of  the  working  classes,  and  of  Reformers  gen- 
erally, were  everywhere  held.  Openly  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  where  the  eloquence  of  the  orators  electrified  the^, 
multitude. 

“You  will  join  us  to-night,  Harding,”  said  one  of  the 
popular  speakers,  who  visited  him  that  afternoon. 

He  dared  not  reply  that  he  was  engaged,  for  that  would 
be  a lie,  and  he  was  ashamed  to  confess  that  his  defection 
must  be  attributed  to  his  wife’s  influence. 

“ I will  attend  if  I can,”  he  contented  himself  with  say- 
ing. 

“ How  ! are  you  growing  lukewarm,  Harding  ?”  said  the 
other,  reproachfully. 

“ I am  not,  indeed,”  replied  Harding,  stung  by  the  accents 
of  his  friend.  “And  to  convince  you  that  I am  as  earnest  as 
ever  in  the  cause,  I will  join  you  to-night  and  speak  bolder 
things  than  any  of  you.” 

He  returned  from  that  meeting  with  elated  spirits.  His 
speech  had  gained  him  the  notice  of  a member  of  Parliament, 
who  was  present  on  the  platform,  and  who  made  him  his 
secretary,  there  and  then.  With  the  first  quarter's  salary  his 
wife  was  to  have — it  was  a bargain  between  them — a new 
satin  dress,  and  a suitable  shawl  and  bonnet.  The  behavior 
of  Julia  Copperbolt  no  longer  preyed  upon  her  mind,  and  she 
looked  forward  to  Mrs.  Peasnip’s  party  with  a stout  heart. 

But  what  hope  is  there  of  human  nature  ? The  member 
of  Parliament  had  sundry  conferences  with  an  influential 
statesman,  and  voted  against  the  Reform  Bill  at  the  next* 
division.  He  wrote  a very  polite  note  to  Harding,  declining 
his  future  services,  and  enclosing  a check  for  five  pounds. 

“ We  have  made  a mistake,”  ran  the  note.  “ We  cannot 
get  reform  in  the  present  state  of  the  nation,  without  revolu- 
tion and  subsequent  anarchy,  and  to  this  1 cannot  consent,  or 
be  a party.  Perhaps  in  thirty  or  forty  years  the  country  will 
be  prepared  for  the  change.  In  the  meantime,  my  dear 
young  friend,  I should  recommend  you  to  moderate  your 
political  opinions.  Take  the  good  with  the  bad,  and  ours  is 
a glorious  constitution.” 

Harding  sat  dismayed.  His  wife  read  the  note  many 
times. 

“ Well,  William,”  she  said,  at  last,  “ You  must  follow 
Mr.  Weathervane’s  advice  ; you  must  moderate  your  opinions. 

You  ain’t  rich  enough  to  have  opinions.  Oh,  you’re  going  to 
be  cross,  1 can  see.  Poor  me  must  never  speak  a word.  But 
I will  think  as  I like,  and  that’s  all  about  it.” 

He  pooh-poohed  her  gently,  and  with  a faint  attempt  at 
pleasantry,  reminded  her  of  a favorite  apophthegm  of  her  own 
about  the  good  fish  that  the  sea  always  contained. 

“But  they  won’t  come  to  your  net,  William,”  she  replied, 

“ while  you  go  on  as  you  do.  What  are  Gatton  and  old  Sar- 
um  to  you?” 

The  fish  in  the  sea  seemed  indeed  to  shun  William  Hard- 
ing, for  not  an  advertisement  did  he  answer  that  produced 
him  anything — not  a situation  that  he  sought  for,  did  he  get. 

The  winter  was  coming  on,  too,  and  the  strange  fowl  that 
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were  shot  otf  the  Battersea  fields,  told,  according  to  the  proph- 
ets, that  it  would  be  a severe  one.  They  were  now  in  one 
little  room, and  poor  Emma  was  reduced  to  the  greatest  strait 
in  house-keeping.  Moreover,  she  expected  a small  stranger, 
and  what  provision  could  she  make  ? 

“ I haven’t  even  stuff  for  one  little  cap,”  she  said,  pettishly, 
“ and  where  are  the  socks  and  frocks  to  come  from  ?” 

“ They  are  sold  ready-made,  ain't  they’?”  said  William. 
“Oh,  what  a foolish  thing  you  are,  William!”  his  young 
wife  replied.  “ As  if  money  wasn’t  wanted  to  buy  them  with.” 
“ ] forgot  that  necessary  part  of  the  business,’’  observed 

Harding ; “ but  perhaps,  before  many  days ” 

“ Tou  may  catch  a fish,’’  said  Emma,  tiuishiug  the  sentence 
for  him. 


CHAPTER  II. 

S ARCING'S  father  was  yet  living,  but  his  wife’s  rela- 
tions were  all  dead  excejit  one  brother,  who  was  in 
Australia,  trying  his  fortunes  there.  Harding’s 
father  was  a money-lender  by  profession,  and  dwelt 
in  Finsbury.  They  parted  to  each  other’s  satisfaction, 
about  two  Uionths  betore  Harding  married  the  lonely  little 
girl,  who  was  yet  in  mourning  for  her  mother.  He  loved 
her,  certainl)',  but  her  loneliness  won  him  more  than  her 
beauty.  If  he  had  been  prudent,  the  world  said,  he  would 
have  remained  siugle,  for  how  could  a young  man,  whose 
father  would  not  advance  him  one  penny,  keep  a wife,  when 
it  was  only  with  difficulty,  and  by  many  privations,  that  he 
supported  himself? 

Harding’s  difference  with  his  father  had  respect  to  the 
profession  of  the  latter.  The  youth’s  notions  were  strange 
and  unsuited  to  the  world.  Have  there  not  always  been 
usurers?  But  Harding  one  day  read  some  letters  of  his 
fathers,  which  he  should  not,  for  his  soul’s  peace,  have  read. 
You  may  efface  the  stain  of  blood,  but  widows’  and  orphans’ 
tears  are  indelible.  When  he  had  read  these  letters,  he  asked 
his  father  how  many  creditors  he  had  in  prison. 

“ Three,”  replied  the  old  man,  without  a twinge. 

“ And  how  many  post-obits  do  you  hold  ?”  proceeded  the 
youth. 

“ Not  many  now.  Bill,”  was  the  answer.  “ Only  two.” 
“What  is  your  interest?”  demanded  the  son,  growing 
bolder. 

“ It  depends  upon  the  value  of  the  security,”  said  the 
father.  “ As  low  as  twenty  per  cent ; as  high  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  In  Snook’s  case  I had  two  hundred.” 

“Snooks  is  ruined  ain’t  he?’  queried  Harding. 

“ He  is,  the  spend-thrift,”  answered  the  usurer. 

“ And  how  many  more  have  you  ruined,  father  ?” 

“ I ruined  ? Thfej'  ruined  themselves.  Bill.  They  only 
came  to  me  when  the  game  went  against  them.” 

Harding  retired  from  that  conversation  sick  at  heart. 
He  began  to  despise  his  father.  He  could  not  sit  at  meat  in 
the  house  without  choking.  Was  he  squeamish  in  his  virtue  ? 
Let  the  world  judge ; for  he  would  now  have  been  in  no  strait 
if  he  had  not  come  to  an  open  rupture  with  the  old  man. 

The  winter  had  set  in  with  more  than  its  accustomed 
severity.  Harding  and  his  wife  had  managed  to  exist  with 
parting  with  all  they  possessed  to  the  pawn-brokers.  They 
had  nothing  left  to  part  with,  and  the  little  stranger  was 
'daily  expected,  with  no  provision  made  lor  the  reception. 

How  very  hard  and  cold  and  selfish  is  the  world,  especially 
the  world  of  London,  to  the  poor ! Everything,  from  the 
splendor  of  fine  houses  to  the  gaudiness  of  shop-windows  in 
the  better  streets,  seems  to  twit  them  with  their  poverty,  as 
though  it  were  a heinous  crime,  and  they  stood  without  the 
pale  of  humanity.  1 will  ever  say  that  our  social  evils  are 
greater  than  our  political  ones.  We  bow  before  the  well- 
cut  coat  and  the  flounced  silk  dress,  but  the  warm  manhood, 
fresh  from  the  Great  Maker’s  fashioning,  we  look  down  on 
that,  we  despise  that,  unless  the  tailor  or  milliner  has  covered 
it  with  flimsy  trappings  and  dexterously  tricked  it  out. 
Fearfully  and  wonderfully  is  this  man  made.  He  has  quick 
sensibilities  and  tender  affections.  His  head  aches  as  yours 
does,  and  his  heart  too.  He  loves  his  wife  and  children. 
His  rough,  course,  honest,  horny  palm,  has  offered  laborious, 
worship  in  the  early  morning,  when  you,  with  head  hurried 
in  pillow,  were  the  hero  of  absurd  adventures  in  a stupid 
dream.  He  is  your  brother — your  better,  though  your  rent- 


roll  dates  back  for  centuries — your  better,  too,  0 Radical 
Reformer,  who  with  coat  of  super-fine  Saxony,  babblest  at 
London  Tavern  and  elsewhere  about  Universal  Suffrage, 
alteration  of  the  currency,  and  shun  nest,  with  eye  askance, 
thy  fellow-reformer,  clad  in  fustian.  Alter  the  currency  ? 
Yes,  but  alter  thy  heart  first  i know  this,  that  of  a truth, 
never  was  a proud  man,  or  a man  who  scorned  his  fellow, the 
model  of  a good  republic. 

We  are  all  guilty,  for  which  of  us  will  take  the  artisan,  in 
mechanic’s  dress,  by  the  arm  ? And  will  the  artisan  on  good 
wages  hail  the  mere  doer  of  errands  ? Let  us  not  fume  about 
aristocracy.  There  is  no  aristocracy  so  repulsive  in  its  tone 
as  that  which  exists  among  the  working-class. 

Harding,  now  that  he  was  poor  and  ill-clad — for  his  better 
garments  were  in  the  pawnbroker’s  keeping,  was  browbeaten 
in  turn  by  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  greengrocer,  and  by 
the  man  who  sold  coals  and  wood.  The  pot-boy  at  the  neigh- 
boring tavern  treated  him  with  insolence.  Fine  dames,  the 
wives  of  tradesmen,  scowled  at  him.  The  shoemaker  who 
mended  his  boot,  tossed  his  shilling  into  the  till,  as  if  it  were 
bad  money,  and  stared  at  him  as  if  he  were  a suspicious  char- 
acter. The  policeman  turned  on  his  heel  as  he  passed,  to 
scrutinise  him  ; and  if  he  loitered  at  a shop-window,  bade  him 
move  on.  The  crossing-sweeper  bespattered  him  with  mud, 
and  did  not  ask  his  pardon.  The  very  dogs,  so  Harding 
thought,  copied  the  churlishness  of  their  masters,  and  met 
him  with  teeth  displayed.  It  was  no  fancy — the  dog  reflects, 
as  a mirror,  the  character  of  his  owner,  and  will  chase  a beggar 
till  his  legs  are  weary. 

“ To-day  there  will  be  three  of  us,”  said  the  young  wife, 
one  morning  “ I feel  too  ill  to  get  up.  William,  dear,  light 
the  fire,  will  you,  and  spread  the  breakfast  things  ?” 

Harding  obeyed,  almost  sullenly. 

“ There  is  no  butter,”  he  said,  presently. 

“ No,  love  ; only  dry  bread.  I am  not  hungry.” 

“ / am  !”  cried  the  young  man,  with  ^ frown.  “ You  think 
of  nobody  but  yourself,  Emma.” 

“Yes,  I do,”  she  replied,  meekly;  “but  I can’t  make 
butter,” 

“ Hayen’t  you  anything,”  be  said,  “ that  will  get  it  ?” 

“ There  isn’t  one  halfpenny  in  the  room,  William,”  was 
the  response. 

“ 1 know  that,”  he  said  ; “ but  something  conyertible  ? — 
something  to  pawn?  You  know  what  I mean.” 

“ There  are  my  bools,”  she  answered,  “ I shan’t  want  them 
for  a month.  You  can  get  a shilling  on  them.” 

He  caught  them  from  the  floor  and  went  out.  Was  the 
butter  wholesome  that  morning,  purchased  with  the  young 
wife’s  boots  ? 

Such  scenes  as  these  are  frequent! — seek  them  in  the 
next  street.  But,  great  God ! how  they  demoralise  ! Preach 
away,  priest,  with  “ forty  parson  power  ” — preach  away,  and 
duly  take  thy  tithe  ! Art  thou  harassed  in  the  attainment  of 
the  difficult  bread?  0 bread-finding  is  stern  work  to  the 
most  of  us,  belieye  me.  Dost  hunger  and  thirst  ? Art  cold 
o’  nights  ? — o’  days,  too  ? Eats  into  thy  heart  the  acid 
poverty,  souring  the  milk  of  human  kindness  ? Turn  the 
brightness  of  thy  countenance  from  the  well-cushioned  pews 
to  the  hard  seats  of  wood,  where  the  poor  sit ! 


CHAPTER  III. 

tHE  breakfast  finished,  and  the  young  wife’s  boots,  in 
part,  consumed  as  butter,  William  Harding  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  seated  himself  before  the  fire,  placing  a 
foot  upon  each  hob  of  the  stove. 

“Am  I to  remain  here  and  die,  William  ? ” said  Emma^ 
presently.  “ I have  already  told  you  that  there  will  be  three 
of  us  before  the  morning.” 

“ Would  you  have  me  beg  or  steal,  which  ? ” he  returned, 
hastily.  “ Will  any  doctor  come  into  such  a hole  as  this,  or 
a nurse  either,  without  first  having  their  money  paid  down 
to  them  ? ” 

“ Then  I am  to  die,"  said  the  poor  girl,  beginning  to 
weep.  “ 0 William,  I would  have  made  the  man  ashamed, 
of  himself  who  would  have  said  such  a thing  of  you.” 

“ Don’t  grumble,  don’t  Emma,”  he  replied.  “ What  am  f 
to  do  ? I declare  that  I could  hang  myself  as  readily  as  I 
could  look  at  a rope.” 
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I will  pray  to  God  for  both  of  us,  then,”  she  said.  “ But, 
oh  ! William,  if  you  should  ever  marry  again — ” 

“ That’s  it — that’s  her  way,”  cried  Harding.  “I  had  need 
be  patient.  Fine  consolation  she  gives  me!  Such  a help- 
mate as  I have  got.” 

Strange  contradiction  ! He  had  left  his  father  because  he 
had  made  widows  destitute,  and  had  eaten  orphans’  bread ; 
and  now  he  could  tieat  a young  wife,  a young  mother  almost, 
in  a manner  so  brutally  selfish. 

He  started  up  pjcsently,  and  vowing  that  he  would  get 
money  somehow  and  somewhere,  left  the  room  without  fur- 
ther explanation  of  his  intentions. 

Through  the  streets,  threading  the  crowd,  tearing  along 
as  if  for  a wager.  It  came  on  to  snow.  Children  gazing 
through  windows  in  snug  apartments  clapped  their  little 
hands  at  the  pretty  white  feathers  that  the  heavens  were 
shedding  on  the  earth.  People  well  wrapped  in  coats  and 
shawls  only  hurried  home  the  faster,  anticipating  warm  fire 
and  tea  and  toast  at  nightfall.  But  the  poor  gnashed  their 
teeth,  and  the  rheumatism  gnawed  their  limbs. 

So  thick  and  fast,  that  the  light  of  day  being  intercepted 
by  the  falling  flakes,  tradesmen  lighted  the  gas  in  their  shops, 
and  muttered  that  profits  had  need  be  great.  So  thick  and 
fast,  that  drivers  of  vehicles  moderated  their  speed  lest  they 
should  run  down  adventurous  individuals,  who  were  bent 
upon  crossing  the  street  at  all  hazards.  So  thick  and  fast  that 
churches  and  large  edifices  loomed  through  the  mist  in  half- 
cahotic  shape,  or  seemed  about  to  fade  away  altogether  in  a 
dissolving  view. 

Whither  bent?  He  knew  not.  Only  to  get  money 
somehow  and  somewhere.  A strange  notion  that  he  might 
find  a purse  upon  the  pavement  took  possession  of  him,  and 
he  walked  and  walked  till  every  thread  in  his  garments  was 
soaked  by  the  wet,  cold,  penetrating  snow. 

{To  be  Cor.tinued.) 


Eyg  Quion’s  Loys. 

*'  OHN  Wallace  1 ” called  the  mine  superintendent  through 
r the  speaking  pipe,  “some  visitors  are  coming  down 
^ in  the  cage.  You  will  be  kind  enough  to  show  them 
thro  igh  the  tunnels.” 

“ Visitors  1 ” I repeated  to  m3'self.  “ I must  be  [lackey, 
too,  as  well  as  drudge!  Well,  so  belt.  It  is  only  another 
stick  to  the  load  I am  carrying.  If  it  breaks  my  back  so 
much  the  better.  I shall  be  done  with  it.” 

When,  at  my  Father’s  death,  finding  his  estate  heavily 
incumbered,  I h;id  deemed  it  my  duty  to  place  it  at  the  dis- 
posal of  his  creditors,  1 found  myself  socially  speaking  in  ice 
water.  Those  who  had  known  me  in  my  happier  days  knew 
me  no  longer,  and  houses  where  1 had  once  been  a welcome 
guest  where  now  as  impenetrable  as  their  owners’  ignorance 
of  my  existence.  I could  have  borne  all  this  well  enough 
had  only  one  home  remained  open  to  me — the  home  of  Eve 
Guion. 

She  was  a beautiful  girl,  young  and,  as  I had  believed, 
sympathetic.  I had  believed,  too,  that  I had  seen  glimpses 
of  something  in  her  face  that  proved  my  hopes  not  to  be  so 
wild  as  they  seemed. 

But  that,  too,  was  over.  A polite  note  from  her  father 
informed  me  his  daughter  could  henceforth  dispense  with  my 
attentions,  and  as  I received  no  intimation  of  the  contrary 
from  Eve  herself  I concluded  she,  too,  had  declared  my  ostra- 
cism. Alter  thi.s,  I lost  hope  and  made  no  attempt  to  better 
my  worldly  condition. 

I left  the  village  and  after  two  years  of  wandering,  often 
in  destitution,  I stranded  myself  on  the  Maberly  coal  mine 
as  gang  master  in  the  pits. 

Our  mine  had  a doubtful  reputation,  having  been  the 
scene  of  several  distressing  accidents.  Consequently,  we 
were  rarely  troubled  by  visitors  from  the  upper  earth. 

^ This  was  a godsend  to  me.  I could  manage  to  endure 
*the  life  I was  living  only  on  condition  of  not  being  too  fre- 
quently reminded  of  the  life  from  which  I had  been  exiled. 
The  idea  of  encountering  persons  whom  I had  known  in  bet- 
ter times  was  a constant  terror  to  me. 

It  may  be  imagined,  therefore,  with  what  feelings  I awaited 
the  descent  of  the  visitors  who  had  been  signalled  from  above. 


As  the  cage  stopped  upon  the  level  where  I stood  with 
my  lamp  in  my  hand  and  the  passengers  alighted,  I recog- 
nized ttiem  with  feelings  of  downright  misery.  1 saw  before 
me  the  two  persons  wlu>m  of  all  humanity  1 had  least  wished 
to  meet — Eve  Guion  and  her  father! 

Had  they  heard  of  my  whereabouts  and  come  to  witness 
my  degradation  ? No.  Who  could  identify  the  name  of 
gang-master  John  Wallace  with  Wallace  Grover?  Besides, 

I remembered  that  Mr.  Guion  was  a shareholder  in  the  Mab- 
erly Mine.  It  was  merely  a simple  sight-seeing  tour  alter 
all.  Two  years  of  hardship  and  the  growth  cf  a heavy  beard 
had  changed  my  appearance  so  that  I was  sure  neither  father 
nor  daughter  could  possibly  recognize  me. 

I stepped  confidently  forward,  therefore,  and  introduced 
myself  as  the  guide,  John  Wallace.  Eve  looked  at  me 
closely,  but,  I thought,  only  with  an  expression  of  curiosity 
as  to  the  looks  of  a man  whose  life  was  spent  underground. 

My  head  swam  and  my  heart  beat  quick  and  loud,  as  I 
stood  before  her — more  beautiful,  because  more  serious  and 
womanly,  than  when  we  had  been  intimate,  two  years  before. 

I noticed  that  her  face  was  a little  paler,  and  that  there 
was  a look  of  sadness  in  it  that  was  new  to  me.  The  season 
I had  spent  in  wretchedness,  then,  had  not  been  wholly  free 
from  sorrow  for  her.  Not,  of  course,  on  my  account ; such  an 
idea  never  entered  my  head. 

“ Have  you  been  here  many  years  ?”  she  asked,  as  we 
prejiared  to  descend  into  the  galleries. 

“Years  enough,  madam,  to  know  the  mine  thoroughly,” 
I answered  evasively. 

“ My  father  will  have  more  than  enough  to  do  to  guide 
his  own  steps,”  said  Eve  coming  to  ray  side  and  quietly  plac- 
ing her  hand  on  my  arm.  “ I must  trust  to  your  gallantry 
Mr.  Wallace.” 

I made  no  reply,  but  wondered  if,  woman  as  she  was,  she 
had  no  far-away  hint  of  the  cause  of  that  sledge-hammer 
beating  of  my  heart  under  her  round  arm. 

We  remained  in  the  galleries  two  hours — more  than  twice 
as  long  as  was  neces.-ary,  to  their  thorough  inspection.  The 
old  man  was  growing  impatient,  but  the  gloomy  pits  and 
chambers  seemed  to  have  an  unaccountable  fascination  for 
Eve  Guion. 

She  loitered  on  one  pretext  or  another  until  I began  to 
fear  that  I must  have  betrayed  my  identity  to  her  quick  eye. 

Her  face  had  grown  strangely  sad  and  anxious.  1 saw, 
too,  that  when  she  thought  herself  unob.served  she  watched 
my  face  intently.  Had  she  detected  me  and  was  she  seeking 
an  opportunity  of  making  her  discovery  known  without 
betraying  me  to  her  father  ? 

I determined  that  she  should  not  accomplish  her  design. 
I knew  very  well  that  I should  lose  my  selt-coutrol  and  all 
of  my  love,  bitterness  and  despair  would  burst  out  in  a tor- 
rent. I therefore  was  careful  to  avoid  being  alone  with  her 
for  a moment.  And  I soon  saw  that  I had  guessed  aright. 
She  was  endeavoring  to  separate  me  from  her  father  that  she 
might  speak  to  me. 

But  I foiled  her  quickly  but  skillfully  and,  after  the  gal- 
leries had  been  explored  iwice  over  and  there  was  no  longer 
the  shadow  of  a pretext  for  remaining,  she  finally  prepared 
to  depart. 

As  we  entered  the  upper  level  we  passed  the  dark  open- 
ing of  a disused  chamber,  which  I had  deemed  unsafe  to  be 
visited. 

Eve’s  eye  caught  sight  of  it. 

“ Here’s  a chamber  we  have  not  seen,”  she  said. 

“No,  madam,”  I interposed,  “it  is  no  longer  worked. 
The  water  has  broken  into  it  twice  and  it  is  considered  dan- 
gerous.” 

“I  mean  to  see  it  at  all  events,”  she  replied.  “Father, 
wait  for  us  here.  Mr.  Wallace  will  not  refuse  to  guide  mo, 
I am  sure.” 

Bhe  cast  a strange,  significant  look  at  me,  which  said 
almost  as  plainly  as  words  : 

“ I know  you,  Wallace  Grover,  and  I mean  to  speak  to 
you  in  spite  of  your  caution.” 

Then  she  entered  the  chamber. 

But  she  had  miscalculati  d my  tact.  I turned  to  her  fat- 
her and  requested  him  to  enter  with  me  in  order  to  dissuade 
her  from  her  rash  adventure,  and  we  followed  her  together. 
She  gave  me  a reproachful  look  as  we  entered,  and  1 heard 
her  sigh. 
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The  momunt  I put  my  foot  into  the  chamber,  my  senses, 
trained  by  long  experience  to  note  tlie  varying  phenomena 
of  the  under- world,  detected  a hint  of  coming  danger. 

There  was  a faint  rumbling  in  the  earth.  The  air  was 
close,  and  had  a taint  of  electricity  in  it,  similar  to  that 
which  precedes  a thunderstorm.  There  was  surely  peril  in 
the  mine,  but  how  and  whence  it  would  come  I could  not 
guess. 

As  I turned  to  urge  my  visitor  to  a hasty  retreat  I caught 
sight  of  some  small  fragments  of  wet  earth  dropping  Irum 
the  wall  near  at  hand,  followed  by  a jet  of  water.  Then  I 
knew  what  was  coming. 

“ Out ! out  for  your  lives  1 ” 1 cried,  springing  toward  the 
wall.  “The  water  is  bursting  into  the  mine.  Ring  for  the 
cage  and  give  the  alarm  I ” 

The  old  man  needed  no  second  warning.  With  a cry  of 
terror  he  sprang  out  of  the  chamber,  and  the  next  moment  I 
heard  him  give  the  alarm.  Then  followed  the  shouts  and 
trampling  of  the  escaping  men.  I knew  if  I could  hold  the 
water  in  check  for  ten  minutes  I could  save  the  lives  of 
every  one  of  them.  As  for  my  own — well,  one  life,  and  that 
a useless  one,  seemed  a good  exchange  for  a hundred  fathers 
of  families. 

When  I first  saw  it,  the  jet  was  no  larger  than  a man’s 
finger;  but  in  a moment  it  had  enlarged  to  the  size  of  my 
arm,  and  a heavy  stream  of  water  began  to  pour  into  the 
chamber.  There  was  no  apparatus  at  hand,  neither  clay  nor 
sand-bags  to  check  it,  as  I well  knew. 

A happy  inspiration  came  to  me.  With  a Titanic  effort 
I managed  to  thrust  my  arm  into  the  fissure,  and  for  the 
time  being  I succeeded  in  checking  the  leak. 

Then,  with  my  arm  in  the  wall,  I turned  half  around 
toward  the  opening  in  the  chamber,  and  there,  to  my  horror, 
still  stood  Eve  Guion.  I saw  that  her  face  was  very  pale, 
but  firm  and  self-possessed. 

“ What  are  you  doing  here  ? ” I cried.  “ This  place  will 
be  full  of  water  in  five  minutes.” 

“ And  what  are  you  doing  here?  ” she  asked,  quietly. 

“ JTy  duly,”  I replied.  “ I am  tiying  to  hold  this  stream 
in  check  until  the  men  escape.” 

“ Then  you  will  be  drowned  I ” she  exclaimed. 

“ What  of  that?  Better  one  than  a hundred.  But  go,”  I 
entr^ted.  “ I tell  you  you  have  only  a bare  chance  to  get 
out  as  it  is.  The  water  is  pressing  harder  every  moment. 
It  will  soon  be  too  much  for  my  strength.” 

“Then  1 will  stay  and  help  you,  Wallace,”  she  said,  in  a 
strangely  gentle  voice. 

“ Ah,  you  know  me  I ” I cried. 

“ I have  known  you  from  the  moment  I entered  the  mine. 
I came  here  to  see  you.” 

“ To  taunt  me  with  my  poverty  I”  I cried.  “When  your 
father  turned  me  away  from  your  doors,  when  I became  out- 
cast and  wretched,  I thought  I had  the  right  to  hide  my  mis- 
ftjrtunes  from  your  eves.” 

“ It  is  because  my  father  used  you  so  cruelly  that  I am 
here,”  she  said.  “ I was  not  to  blame,  Wallace.  I knew 
nothing  of  it  until  you  were  gone.  Since  then  I have  tried 
to  learn  of  your  whereabouts  in  order  to  let  you  understand 
my  feelings  It  was  only  yesterday  that  I heard  of  John 
Wallace  in  the  Maberly  Mine,  and  on  the  bare  chance  of 
identifying  him  with  Wallace  Grover  I influenced  my  father 
to  bring  me  here.” 

“ Well,”  said  I sorrowfully,  “ it  is  too  late  to  think  of  the 
past  now.  Go,  Eve.  Go  and  keep  poor  John  Wallace’s 
secret.  It  will  soon  he  over  with  him.” 

“You  persist  in  remaining  here?”  she  asked. 

“ I must  1 ” I said.  “ I should  be  a coward  and  a wretch 
to  desert  my  post  now.’ 

“ Then,”  she  replied,  very  quietly,  “ I will  stay  with  you.” 
“ Why  ? ” I asked,  amazediv  ; “ are  you  jesting  with  me.” 
“ Can  I jest  with  death,  Wallace,  or — love  ? ” 

Then,  before  I could  comprehend  her  words,  she  came  to 
my  side  as  I stood  with  my  wrist  in  the  wall,  and,  putting 
her  arm  around  my  neck,  drew  my  cheek  down  upon  hers. 

“ It  is  hard  to  die  so  young,  Wallace,”  she  said,  sweetly, 
“but  it  would  be  harder  to  live  v/ithout  you.  In  the  hour 
of  death,  ray  dear,  we  can  dispense  with  false  delicacy.  I 
know  that  you  have  loved  me  many  years  and  I have 
returned  your  love.  If  we  have  metagain  only  to  die,  death 
at  least  cannot  separate  us.” 


With  death  staring  me  in  the  face — not  five  minutes  off 
— I had  never  known  a happier  moment  in  my  life. 

As  I stood  there,  with  my  arm  in  the  fissure,  with  the 
blood  surging  in  my  head,  and  all  my  muscles  straining 
with  the  effort  to  keep  my  position,  I knew  nothing  more 
than  that  I felt  the  heart  of  the  woman  I loved  beating 
against  my  own,  her  warm  young  cheek  touching  my  cold 
one  in  the  embrace  of  love  and  death. 

Then  consciousness  of  her  position  rushed  upon  me  again. 

‘■No,  no  1 ” 1 cried.  “You  must  not  die.  Go  live,  my 
darling — live  until  it  comes  your  time  to  meet  me  in  the 
other  world,  where  I shall  be  before  you.  Go,  and  believe 
no  man  ever  met  death  so  gloriously  as  I shall.” 

“ We  go  out  together,  or  we  die  together,”  she  said  firmly. 
“ Speak  of  it  no  more.” 

Then  a solemn  silence  fell  upon  us.  The  men  must 
have  nearly  all  escaped  as  I could  tell  tiy  their  distant  shouts. 

The  earth  was  breaking  away  around  my  arm,  and  the 
water  was  already  nearly  two  feet  deep  upon  the  floor  of  the 
chamber.  I could  hear  the  subterranean  stream  roaring 
more  threateningly  in  the  bowels  of  the  mine.  Another 
pound  of  pressure  and  I should  be  flung  down  and  the  cham- 
ber would  fill. 

Then  came  great  desire  fOr  life.  How  could  I bear  to 
have  my  new  found  joy  so  suddenly  smothered  in  the  ground  ? 
Was  there  not  yet  one  hope  ? 

The  sounds  of  the  escaping  men  had  ceased.  If  we 
could  get  the  cage  down  once  more  in  time  we  might  per- 
haps escape  after  all.  I explained  my  hope  to  Eve. 

“ Run,”  said  I,  “ ring  for  the  cage.  I will  hold  on  here  a 
moment  more.  If  we  can  reach  it  we  are  safe.” 

Eve  looked  at  me  sharply  an  instant — she  feared  I meant 
to  deceive  her  into  escaping  while  I remained  behind,  but 
she  divined  my  intention. 

With  a quick  movement  she  seized  the  light,  lifted  her 
skirts  and  ran  through  the  water  out  of  the  chamber.  The 
next  thirty  seconds  seemed  like  hours. 

I desperately  held  my  own  against  the  water,  while  every 
vein  seemed  bursting  with  the  strain.  I heard  the  bell  ring 
for  the  cage,  heard  it  slowly  descend,  then  the  water  over- 
came me. 

I was  flung  down  as  by  a giant’s  hand.  There  was  a roar 
and  rush  as  of  a Niagara,  and,  with  a whirl  of  lights  and 
faces,  a chaos  of  contusion  and  terror,  I knew  no  more. 

When  I slowly  struggled  back  to  life,  after  many  days,  I 
was  far  from  Maberly  Mine.  I was  no  longer  John  Wallace, 
gang-master,  but  Wallace  Grover,  gentleman.  I was  in  my 
father’s  house. 

My  old  servants  were  around  me,  and,  like  a fairy  who 
had  worked  a wonderful  transformation,  sweet  Eve  Guion 
was  the  dominant  angel  of  the  scene. 

My  affairs  had  been  settled  with  my  creditors  very  much 
more  to  my  benefit  than  I had  imagined  could  be  possible. 
My  ancestral  home  and  a modest  competence  were  still  left 
to  me. 

This,  too,  was  the  work  of  Eve  Guion,  whose  love  and 
faith  in  me  had  never  faltered  in  all  my  wretchedness  and 
exile,  and  whose  strong  will  had  drawn  comfort  and  happi- 
ness for  me  out  of  the  depths  of  sorrow. 

If  Mr.  Guion  objected  to  the  turn  affairs  were  faking  he 
had  the  sense  to  offer  no  fruitless  opposition  to  his  daughter’s 
inclination  ; and  I wilt  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that  he  per- 
formed his  part  at  our  wedding  with  a very  good  grace. 

— Charles  L.  Hildreth. 


[ Writlen  for  the  Family  Circle.'] 

Jjines,  Paraphrased,  from  “ Sunrays.” 

BY  ROBERT  ELLIOTT. 

A shadow  is  ever  cast  by  the  earth 
Into  the  realms  of  space 
And  yet  by  mortals  ’tis  never  seen 
Till  it  veils  the  Moon’s  fair  face  ; 

And  so  though  Death  each  moment  thnJwa 
A shadow  on  some  hearthstone 
It  is  never  felt  in  its  truth  by  us 

Till  it  drives  the  light  from  our  own. 
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SPARKS  OF  MIRTH. 

“ Jogon,  jopr  on  the  foot-path  way 
And  merrily  heut  the  stile-a 
A merry  heart  ^oes  all  the  day, 

Your  sad  tires  in  a miie-a.” 


An  unpalatable  dish — Cold  shoulder. 

A dangerous  character — A man  who  “ takes  life  ” cheer- 
fully. 

“ No,  Sir,”  said  the  practical  man,  “ I don’t  go  hunting. 
I find  enough  to  lie  about  as  it  is.” 

He  said  her  hair  was  dyed  ; and  when  she  indignantly 
said,  “ Tis  false!  ” he  said  he  presumed  so. 

The  man  who  is  always  boasting  of  speaking  his  mind 
usually  has  the  least  mind  to  speak. 

A little  child  of  seven  thinks  when  the  Bible  speaks  of 
('  children's  children  ’ it  must  mean  dolls. 

A recent  poet  says : “ Mamma  will  not  leave  her  home.” 
The  man  who  marries  her  daughter  is  to  he  congratulated. 

“We  old  maids,”  remarked  Miss  Stibbens,  » love  cats  be- 
cause we  have  no  husbands,  and  cats  are  almost  as  treacher- 
ous as  men. 

A New  Jersey  widow  is  said  to  have  changed  her  religion 
because  she  wished  to  avoid  meeting  her  husband  in  the 
next  world. 

The  question  that  agitates  the  young  female  mind,  is 
“ Can  the  electric  light  be  turned  down  to  the  faintest  kind 
of  a glimmer  ? ” 

When  a lady  who  has  been  taking  music  lessons  for  the 
past  eight  years  hangs  back  and  blushes  and  says  she  really 
can't  play,  don’t  insist  on  it.  The  chances  are  that  slie  can’t. 

Judge  Tourgee  is  delivering  a lecture  on  a “ Family  of 
Fools.”  We  haven’t  heard  it,  but  presume  he  refers  to  the 
girl  who  kindled  a fire  with  kerosene,  the  boy  who  “ didn’t 
know  it  was  loaded,”  and  the  man  who  a-ks,  “ Is  it  cold 
enough  for  jou  ? ” 

A darkey  who  .had  been  owing  one  of  our  mercantile  firms 
for  a long  time  stepped  into  the  store  and  said,  “ Bos,  I hear 
you  is  gwine  to  give  folks  whatowes  you  a ’lowance.”  “Yes, 
yes  ; how  much  do  you  want  to  pay  ?”  “ Don  t want  to  pay 

nufdti,  boss — come  ter  get  de  ’lowance — my  wife  wants  a 
shawl.” 

“ When  ?”  asked  a superintendent,  fixing  his  eye  on  the 
teacher  of  the  young  ladies’  Bible  class,  <•  when  does  man 
most  fully  and  conscientiously  recognize  and  realize  his  own 
utter  nothingness  And  the  young  man,  who  had  led  him- 
self to  tlie  altar  only  a few  short  weeks  ago,  blushed  pain- 
fully and  said,  with  falterig  voice,  “when  he’s  being  mar- 
ried.’ 

“ How  can  1 leave  you  darling  ? ’ murmured  a lover  in 
tones  of  distressing  tenderness,  as  he  observed  both  hands  of 
the  clock  approach  a perpendicular  on  the  dial.  “ Well, 
John,  ” responded  the  girl  with  wicked  innocence,  “you  can 
take  your  choice.  If  you  go  through  the  hall  you  will  be 
liable  to  wake  up  father,  and  if  you  leave  by  way  of  the  back 
shed  you’ll  be  likely  to  wake  up  the  dog.  ” 

Lime  Kiln  philosophy  apropo*  of  the  death  of  Elder 
Spooney  : “ He  was  honest,  an’  darfore  poo’.  He  was  con- 

scienshus,  an’  darfore  ragged.  He  was  full  of  mercy  an’  pity 
an’  sympathy,  an’  darfore  had  de  reputashun  of  bein’  weak 
in  de  second  story.  I doan’  advise  any  man  to  be  wicked, 
but  I desire  to  carelessly  remark  dat  de  real  good  man  dat 
am  obleeged  to  turn  his  paper  collars  am  shunned  by  society 
and  laffed  at  by  all  de  world.” 

They  had  different  ideas  as  to  what  would  “ break  the 
Sabbath.”  Their  gardens  joined.  The  worldly  man,  to 
check  the  fast-growing  weeds,  used  the  hoe  on  quiet  Sunday 
afternoons.  The  strict,  straightlaced  deacon,  before  meeting, 
would  take  the  watering-pot  and  give  the  plants  a refreshing 
sprinkle.  Not  believing  for  a moment  that  he  could  sin,  the 
good  man  lost  patience  with  the  worldly  tiller  of  the  soil, 
and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  feel  ashamed  of  working  on  the 
Lord’s  Day.  The  reply  was  meek,  and  yet  it  was  savage  : 

“ The  Lord  sprinkles  your  garden,  deacon,  but  never  hoes  j 
mine.” 


LITERAR’^INKLETS. 

“ Honor  to  the  men  who  brinj?  honor  to  us  -jylory  to  the  country,  dimity 
to  character,  wings  to  thought,  knowlcdt^eofthings,  precision  to  principles, 
sweetness  to  feelinjf,  happiness  to  the  fireside— Authors.” 

Anthony  Trollope  left  personal  property  to  the  amount  of 
j£'25,000.  His  novels  produce  a steady  income  of  no  incon- 
siderable size. 

Mr  Nathan  Shepard  has  arranged  a selection  of  “ Charac- 
ter Readings  from  George  Eliot,”  just  issued  in  the  Franklin 
Square  Library.  A similar  collection  from  Dickens  was 
edited  by  Mr  Shepard  some  time  ago. 

London  Truth  notes  a record  in  the  Publishers’  Circular 
that  the  number  of  religious  works  brought  outlast  year  was 
789,  while  that  of  novels  was  only  420,  and  is  led  to  believe 
therefrom  that  after  this  we  shall,  perhaps,  hear  less  about 
“ the  pernicious  tendencies  of  modern  literature.” 

Mr.  'Whittier,  the  poet,  has  recently  written  a note  to  a 
fellow-trustee  of  Brown  University  expressing  a hope  that  the 
doors  of  the  “ noble  old  instituation  ” will  soon  be  opened  to 
women,  “a  measure,”  he  says,  “ which  I feel  certain  would 
redound  to  the  honor  and  materially  promote  the  prosperity 
of  the  college.” 

Tom  Paine’s  “ Age  of  Reason  ’’and  'Voltair’s  “ Philosophi- 
cal Works”  were  lately  seized  by  Canadian  customs  officers 
on  the  ground  of  immorality.  The  collector  refuses  to 
return  them  to  the  publishers;  and  when  asked  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  the  books,  replied,  “ I suppose  I ought  to 
make  a bonfire  of  them.” 

“ Authors  and  Publishers : A Manual  of  Suggestions  for 
Beginners  in  Literature,”  soon  to  be  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons,  will  have  much  of.  interest  to  book-makers  and 
writers  generally.  Information  on  copyright,  preparing  MS. 
for  press,  proof-reading,  revising  copy,  publishers’  methods, 
etc.,  etc.,  will  be  included. 

In  England  the  title  of  “Mrs.”  was  formerly  prefixed  to 
the  names  of  elderly  unmarried  ladies.  Thus,  in  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  novel,  “The  Pirate,”  Dame  BarbarYellowley,  although 
described  as  a “ spinster,”  is  called  “Mistress”  and  “ Mrs.” 
The  same  designation  is  given  in  Fielding’s  “ Joseph 
Andrews  ” to  Mrs.  Slipslop,  “ who  was  a maiden  gentlewoman 
of  about  forty-five  years  of  age.” 

Hamilton,  the  new  Governor  of  Illinois,  it  seems,  owes 
much  to  the  great  ambition  of  his  wife,  who  is  both  an  intel- 
ligent and  lovely  lady.  She  was  engaged  to  be  married  to 
the  youthful  governor  while  both  were  attending  the  same 
school  in  Ohio.  She  then  predicted  a brilliant  future  for  her 
betrothed,  and  had  the  greatest  confidence  that  he  would 
make  his  mark  in  the  world.  She  persuaded  him  to  read 
law,  and  it  is  said  that  in  all  his  political  battles  Hamilton 
has  been  guided  by  the  wisdom  and  good  sense  of  his  wife, 
who,  like  Mrs.  General  Logan,  never  takes  a back  seat  when 
her  husband’s  political  advancement  is  involved. 

The  poet,  Longfellow  was  such  a thoroughbred  gentle- 
man, that  the  most  timid  were  at  ease  in  his  society,  and  the 
presumptions  were  held  in  check.  All  the  vulgar  and  pre- 
tentious people  in  the  world,”  exclaimed  a young  man,  fasci- 
nated by  the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  poet’s  manners,  “ought 
to  be  sent  to  see  Mr.  Longfellow,  to  learn  how  to  behave  1” 
Probably  no  American  unless  it  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  received  so  many  visitors  as  the  poet.  They 
came  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  were  received — even  the 
humblest— with  a gracious  kindness,  which  said,  “The  man 
who  wants  to  see  me  is  the  man  I want  to  see.” 

The  late  James  T.  Fields  used  to  iclate  the  following 
incident  which  happened  in  one  of  his  visits  at  the  home  of 
the  poet  Teiiny.'Ou.  They  were  wandering  on  the  moors 
about  midnight,  with  nonicon  to  light  them,  when  suddeniy 
the  poet  dropped  on  his  knees,  with  his  face  to  the  ground. 
“ What  is  it?”  said  Mr.  Fields,  alarmed  lest  a sudden  faint- 
ness or  sickness  had  come  on.  “'Violets!”  growled  Tenny- 
son. “ 'Violets,  man.  Down  on  your  knees  and  take  a good 
snuff;  you’ll  sleep  all  the  better  for  it.”  Mr.  Fields  dropped 
on  his  knees,  not  to  snuff  the  violets,  but  to  have  a good 
laugh  at  the  oddity  of  the  poet’s  action  and  words.  But 
Tennyson  was  eager  to  nake  the  most  of  the  violets,  which 
his  keen  sent  detected  as  quickly  by  night  as  his  vision  by 
day. 
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OUR  GEM  CASKET. 

“But  words  are  thlne:8,  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
KallinKllke  d(*w  upon  a thoujfht  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.“ 

Fixed  resolves,  need  short  professions. 

He  who  speaks,  sows  ; he  who  listens,  reaps. 

Had  there  never  been  a cloud,  there  never  had  been  a 
rainbow. 

One  thing  attained  with  difficulty  is  better  than  a hun- 
dred with  ease. 

No  inetapliysician  ever  felt  the  deficiency  of  language  so 
much  as  the  grateful. 

Unkind  language,  on  the  principle  of  like  begets  like, 
brings  the  same  return. 

To  correct  an  evil  which  already  exists  is  not  so  wise  as 
to  forsee  and  prevent  it. 

The  generality  of  men  have,  like  plants,  latent  qualities, 
which  chance  brings  to  light. 

Select  that  course  of  life  which  is  the  best,  and  custom 
will  render  it  the  most  pleasant. 

Every  lie,  great  or  small,  is  the  brink  of  a precipice,  the 
depth  of  which  nothing  but  otnni.science  can  fathom. 

A noble  life  should  be  the  aim  and  pursuit  of  every  one, 
whether  identified  with  the  church  or  standing  alone. 

The  great  weakness  of  most  people  lies  in  the  fact  that 
their  neighbors  know  them  better  than  they  know  themselves. 

He  who  makes  a great  fuss  about  doing  good  will  do  very 
little  ; he  who  wishe.s  to  be  noticed  when  doing  good,  will 
not  do  it  long. 

The  talent  of  success  is  nothing  more  than  doing  what 
you  can  do  well,  and  doing  well  whatever  you  do  without  a 
thought  of  fame. — Longfellow. 

If  you  have  any  faith,  give  me  for  heaven’s  sake  a share 
of  it.  Your  doubts  you  may  keep  to  yourself,  for  I have 
plenty  of  my  own — Goethe. 

Ambition  mistakes  concerning  wealth;  she  begins  by 
accumulating  power  as  a means  oi  happiness,  and  she  finishes 
by  continuing  to  accomplish  it  as  an  end. 

I think  all  lines  of  the  human  face  have  something  either 
touching  or  grand  unless  they  seem  to  come  from  low  pas- 
sions. How  fine  old  men  are! — George  Eliot. 

Talk  to  the  point,  and  stop  when  you  have  reached  it. 
The  faculty  that  some  possess  of  making  one  idea  cover  a 
quire  of  paper,  is  not  good  for  much.  Be  comprehensive  in 
all  you  say  or  write. 

To  be  beautiful  we  must  feed  the  spark  of  intellectual 
Are,  by  rea<ling  and  meditation,  until  it  burns  in  a steady 
Aame,  irradiating  the  face  by  its  brilliancy,  suffusing  the 
countenance  with  light. 

The  best  receipt  for  going  through  life  in  an  exquisite 
way,  with  beautiful  manners,  is  to  leel  that  everybody,  no 
matter  kow  rich  or  how  poor,  needs  all  the  kindness  they 
can  get  from  others  in  this  world. 

One  perfect  diamond  is  more  valuable  than  many  defec- 
tive ones.  One  truth  well  fixed  in  the  mind  and  comprehend- 
ed is  better  than  many  half  understood.  A small  oppor- 
tunity fully  realized  is  better  than  a great  one  misimproved. 
The  wealth  of  affectionate  sympathy  and  aid  is  better  than 
£old,  and  tills  the  soul  with  most  perfect  peace. 

Farting  with  friends  is  temporary  death. 

As  all  death  is.  We  see  no  more  their  faces. 

Nor  hear  their  voices,  save  in  memory; 

But  messages  of  love  give  us  assurance 
That  we  are  not  forgotten.  Who  shall  say 
That  from  the  world  of  spirits  comes  no  greeting. 

No  message  of  remembrance  ? It  may  be 
The  thoughts  that  visit  us,  we  know  not  whence, 

Sudden  as  inspiration,  are  the  whispers 
Of  disembodied  spirits,  speaking  to  us 
As  friends,  who  wait  outside  a prison  wall. 

Through  the  barred  windows  speak  to  those  within. 

— Lemgfellow  in  Michael  Angelo.  ■ 


CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 

A hollow  tree  in  Southern  California  has  been  made  into 
a dwelling.  Doors  and  windows  have  been  put  in,  and  floors 
built  for  eight  stories,  the  entrance  being  by  means  of  a lad- 
der. Outside  the  topmost  room  is  a small  balcony,  shaded 
by  the  foliage  of  the  tree. 

At  a recent  microscopic  exhibition  the  sting  of  a honey- 
bee shown  upon  a screen  was  so  sharp  that  the  point  could 
barely  be  detected.  At  the  side  of  it  was  a common  fine 
sewing  needle,  magnified  in  the  same  portion  as  the  sting. 
The  point  of  the  needle  seemed  to  be  five  inches  across. 

A piece  of  rose  point  lace  at  the  London  Aquarium,  six 
and  three-quarters  yards  long,  is  valued  at  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. There  are  ninety-sjx  sprays  to  each  inch  of  fabric,  and 
each  spray  cost  two  days’  labor,  showing  that  it  required 
seven  years’  work  of  a skilled  workman  to  complete  this 
trifle. 

A Mulatto  recently  died  in  Cincinnati  whose  brain  was 
found  to  weigh  sixty-one  ounces.  The  only  recorded  hrain 
weights  exceeding  this  were  the  brain  of  the  famous  natural- 
ist, Cuvier,  and  that  of  a London  brick-la\  er.  The  deceased 
had  been  a slave,  and  was  in  no  way  distinguished  intellec- 
tually. 

A German  has  patented  an  invention  which  stamps  him 
as  a Yankee  by  nature  if  not  by  birth.  It  consists  of  a little 
book  whose  leaves  are  made  of  perfumed  toilet-soap,  and  is 
meant  especially  for  travellers.  When  he  wants  to  wash  his 
hands  he  simply  tears  out  a leaf  (one  is  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
pose) ; and  the  book  can  be  put  back  dry  into  the  pocket. 

W.  H.  Vanderbilt  has  a wall  covered  with  a myriad  of 
butterflies  of  the  most  gorgeous  colors,  and  gemmed  all  over 
with  imitation  diamonds.  There  are  sixteen  pannelsof  rose- 
colored  velvet,  each  bearing  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
butterflies.  The  wings  and  eyes  are  thickly  studded  with 
artificial  stones,  and  by  gaslight  the  effect  is  dazzling.  It 
seems  to  be  a wall  of  diamonds. 

The  collector  at  Sitka  has  some  beautiful  boxes  made  of 
yellow  cedar.  This  is  a clear,  grainless  wood  of  a straw  color, 
which  has  an  odor  womewhat  like  that  of  sandal  wood,  and 
nearly  as  pungent.  The  Russians  in  former  times  built 
mauy  ships  of  this  cedar,  which  is  said  to  make  the  finest  of 
timber  for  that  purpose.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  interior 
of  Alaska,  but  on  the  coast  this  yellow  cedar  is  the  only  tree 
which  possesses  much  value  for  lumber.  It  grows  somewhat 
scatteringly,  and  is  pretty  well  cleared  out  about  Sitka,  where 
it  readily  brings  ten  cents  per  foot  sawed. 

After  a long  series  of  experiments,  Mr.  May  bridge,  of 
California,  has  invented  a method  by  which  human  beings, 
birds,  and  animals  can  be  photographed  with  accuracy  while 
in  motion.  He  has  been  honored  by  a magnificent  enter- 
tainment at  the  private  residence  of  M Meissonier  in  Pari*. 
Here  he  exhibited  specimens  of  his  work  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  eminent  representatives  of  art,  science,  and  litera- 
ture. He  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  dissatisfied  person  in 
the  assembly  ; his  ideal  being  so  far  in  advance  of  his  present 
achievements  that  they  seem  to  him  merely  suggestive  of 
future  possibilities. 

Few  people  realize  what  a wonderfully  delicate  structure 
the  human  ear  really  is.  That  which  we  ordinarily  designate 
so  is,  after  all,  only  the  mere  outer  porch  of  a series  of  wind- 
ing passages,  which,  like  the  lobbies  of  a great  building,  lead 
from  the  outer  air  into  the  inner  chambers.  Certain  of  these 
passages  are  full  of  liquid,  and  their  membranes  are  stretched 
like  parchment  curtains  across  the  corridors  at  different 
places,  and  can  be  thrown  into  vibration  or  made  to 
tremble  as  the  head  of  a drum  or  the  surface  of  a tamborine 
does  when  struck  with  a stick  or  the  fingers.  Between  two 
of  these  parchment-like  curtains,  a chain  of  very  small  bonus 
extends,  which  serves  to  tighten  or  relax  these  membranes, 
and  to  communicate  vibrations  to  them.  In  the  innermost 
place  of  all,  rows  of  fine  thread,  called  nerves,  stretch  like 
the  strings  of  a piano  to  the  last  point  to  which  the  tremblings 
or  thrilliugs  reach,  and  pass  in  to  the  brain.  If  these  nerves 
are  destroyed,  the  power  of  hearing  certainly  departs,  as  the 
power  to  give  out  sounds  is  lost  by  the  piano  or  violiu  when 
its  strings  are  broken. 
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Jt  published  on  the  \bth  of  every  month,  at  the  London  East 

Printing  and  Publishing  House,  London  East,  Ont.,  by 

Messrs.  Lawson  ^ Jones. 

We  greet  our  readers  at  the  opening  of  the  second  year  of 
publication  under  the  present  management,  with  the  gratify- 
ing assertion  that  the  expectations  with  which  we  started  out 
have  been  more  than  realized.  The  many  kind  words  from 
subscribers,  noticing  our  improvements,  is  encouraging,  and 
their  exertions  on  our  behalf  are  widely  extending  our  circu- 
lation, and  support  us  in  the  expectation  of  still  greater 
success  during  the  present  year. 

JJ@“  For  the  benefit  of  our  numerous  new  subscribers  we 
wish  again  to  state  that  any  person  desiring  to  help  us  by 
securing  new  names  will  be  allowed  to  retain  a large  cash 
commission  on  each  subscription  sent.  Full  particu'ars  and 
a sample  copy  of  the  paper  will  be  promptly  sent  to  every, 
one  applying  by  letter  or  post-card,  stating  that  they  desire 
to  canvass  for  subscribers. 

Subscriptions  will  be  taken  in  one  or  three  cent  postage 
stamps. 

New  subscribers  should  state  with  which  number  they 
desire  to  begin. 

Money  should  be  sent  by  registered  letter  or  post-office 
order. 

Subscribers  whose  term  of  subscription  has  expired 
are  requested  to  remit  immediately,  so  as  not  to  necessitate 
the  taking  of  their  names  off  our  mailing  list. 

Address  all  business  communications : Lawson  a 
Jones,  Publishers,  London  East,  Ont. 

CIRCLE  CHAT. 


A MORE  SPECIAL  INCENTIVE  TO  LABOR  than  tbe  Ordinary  rou- 
tine of  life  produces  has  often  power  to  call  forth  an  amount 
of  energy  and  ability  ot  which  we  would,  under  common  cir- 
cumstances, deem  ourselves  incapable.  . A sense  of  tbe 
world’s  responsibilities  from  boyhood  has,  with  few  excep- 
tions, prompted  tbe  greatest  successes  that  the  annals  of  the 
world  can  show. 

Meditation  on  what  we  read  is  of  more  importance  than 
reading  itself.  Reading  without  earnest  reflection  upon  it  is 
productive  of  no  more  discipline  ordevelopementto  the  mind 
than  the  preparation  and  recital  of  school-lessons  with  the 
sole  object  of  passing  an  examination. 

That  the  effect  of  novel-reading  is  injurious  is  a con- 
viction of  many  worthy  men  and  women  who  have  never 
delved  deeply  enough  into  literature  to  distinguish  between 
stories  of  different  degrees  of  merit  and  different  tendencies 
of  influence.  The  romantic  fiction  that  unsettles  the  boy’s 
mind  and  makes  him  long  for  wild  adventure,  the  sensational 
society  story  that  causes  the  betrothed  to  desert  the  object  of 
his  affections  to  make  his  life  less  monotonous,  and  the  ex- 
aggerated portraiture  of  existence  that  leads  the  more  matured 
into  realms  of  fancy  while  they  should  be  engaged  with  the 
practical  affairs  of  life — these  are  certainly  injurious.  But 
we  have  an  elevating  class  of  books  that  are  designated  by 
the  same  name  to  which  has  been  attached  such  obloquy 
The  advancement  of  education  should  causes  more  universal 
distinction  between  such  books  if  our  advancement  cultivates 
pastes  for  reading,  and  if  it  does  not  it  fails  to  produce  that 
which  should  be  its  highest  aim. 


RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


Questions  Jor  answers  should  be  addressed.  Correspondent^ 
Department,  “ Family  Circle,"  London  East,  Ont. 

J.  P.  A. — No  ; we  have  no  numbers  left  previous  to  those 
of  July  1881. 

Constant  Reader. — You  will  find  the  recipe  you  ask  for 
under  the  head  “ miscellaneous  recipes”  on  another  page. 

B.  P. — A gentleman  precedes  a lady  only  when  passing 
through  a crowd.  Under  any  other  circumstances  the  gen- 
tleman follows. 

D.  B. — You  have  no  right  to  disobey  your  parents  in  the 
matter.  You  will  learn,  as  you  grow  older,  that  they  are 
working  for  your  own  good. 

Mary  B — The  signification  of  an  amethyst  is  sincerity  ; 
that  ot  a pearl,  purity  ; that  of  a diamond,  innocence,  and  that 
of  a sardonyx,  conjugal  fidelity. 

M.  M — Your  vicinity  has  never  been  canvassed  by  a 
regular  agent.  You  will  have  a good  chance  to  work  up  a big 
list  of  subscribers.  See  circular  sent  you,  for  terms. 

Wm.  H. — Lose  no  time  in  apologizing.  When  a person 
is  in  the  wrong,  in  such  a case,  it  matters  not  who  the  party 
is  he  has  offended,  if  he  is  a gentleman  he  will  apologize. 

L.  G. — A lady  having  been  introduced  to  a gentleman,  at 
an  evening  party  or  elsewhere,  is  not  demanded  by  etiquette 
to  recognize  him  upon  their  meeting  again,  though  she  may 
do  so  if  she  choose. 

Amy  B — D ) everything  in  your  power  to  obtain  your 
parents’  consent.  If  you  find  this  absolutely  impossible,  and 
you  are  perfectly  satisfied  as  to  your  affections,  you  would  be 
justified  in  disobeying  them. 

H.  L — 1.  The  expression  “presents  compliments”  in 
invitations  has  gone  out  of  use.  2.  The  expression  “ kind’' 
or  “ very  kind”  is  now  considered  better  than  “polite”  in 
notes  of  acceptance  or  regrets. 

J.  K. — Subscribers  wishing  to  have  a volume  of  the  Fam- 
ily Circle  bound,  and  having  lost  any  numbers,  by  sending 
us  five  cents  for  each  number  missing,  will  have  them  sent 
promptly.  We  can  supply  all  or  any  numbers  as  far  back  as 
July  1881. 

Tempo. — By  all  means  make  up  your  mind  to  either  one 
course  or  the  other.  Both  have  arguments,  apparently,  for 
and  against.  As  it  is  a family  affair,  and  one  course  would 
seem  to  be  just  to  some  parties,  and  the  other  to  others,  we 
prefer  not  to  advise. 

Maggie  B — It  is  considered  by  the  best  society  very  vul- 
gar to  use  slang,  and  when  a lady  stoops  to  use  it  she  is  apt 
to  lose  the  respect  of  those  hearing  her.  It  is  the  common 
talk  of  the  bar-room,  and  the  very  lowest  society,  and  it  yon 
do  not  wish  to  be  considered  of  those,  refrain  from  soiling  your 
tongue  with  their  customary  language. 

Stddent. — In  the  second  paragraph  of  Dr.  J.  H Gardiner’s 
sketch  of  Bret  Harte  published  in  our  February  number  the 
word  “spreading”  should  have  read  “splendor.”  In  the 
sixth  paragraph  another  slight  typographical  error  occurred 
“or ’’for  “of.”  2.  Bret  Harte  is  now  the  U.  S,  Consul  at 

Glasgow. 

Rose. — Your  lover’s  conduct  justifies  you  in  nothing  rash. 
If  circumstances  permit,  you  would  do  well  to  go  a distance 
on  a visit;  if  not,  try  to  occupy  yourself  with  some  pursuit 
that  will  require  all  your  attention.  Form  the  acquaintance 
of  as  many  ot  the  opposite  sex  as  you  can,  and  crush  out  the 
thought  of  your  misdirected  affection  by  allowing,  at  least, 
deep  friendship  to  spring  up  toward  some  other  gentleman 
acquaintance. 

Charles  C — In  the  words  “ strain  at  a gnat  and  swallow 
a camel,”  in  Matthew  xxiii.  24,  there  was  no  doubt  a mis- 
print, passed  over  in  the  edition  of  1611,  which  had  held  its 
place  up  to  the  time  of  the  latest  revision.  It  is  now  cor- 
rectly rendered  “strain  out  a gnat.”  It  was  the  custom  of  the 
Jews  to  strain  their  wine  through  linen,  lest,  unawares,  they 
should  drink  down  some  small  insect.  Archbishop  Trench 
first  called  attention  to  the  error. 

Answers  crowded  out  this  month  will  appe&r  in  onr  next  num- 

her. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  curpore  sano. 

Flesh  Meat  as  Food. 

The  maj  n-ity  ot  people  who  give  advice,  gratuitously  or 
otherwise,  to  persons  suflering  from  D)al-nutrition,  or  “ gen- 
eral debility,”  prescribe  first  and  foremost  a generous  meat 
diet, — “good,  tender  beef  and  mutton.”  Occasionally,  when, 
a physician  of  eminence  is  consulted,  he  will  say  nothing 
about  meat,  but  will  prescribe  all  the  milk  one  can  swallow 
— say  four  quarts  a day — with  picked  salt  codfish,  freshened 
in  cold  water  and  cooked  in  the  usual  way,  with  milk  thick- 
ened with  flour  or  corn-starch  ; this  three  or  four  times  a 
week  to  neutralize  the  constipating  eflect  of  milk.  And  for 
any  one  who  can  assimilate  milk,  this  diet  will  make  a “ new 
man  of  you”  with  far  greater  rapidity  and  sttisfaction  than 
any  quantity  of  the  best  meat  to  be  had. 

Of  course  there  are  many  intelligent  persons  who  under- 
stand that  meat  is  not  necessary  for  either  health  or  strength, 
while  there  are  others  who  do  not  eat  beef  or  pork  for  fear 
of  eating  diseased  meat ; as  in  various  districts  where  pleuro- 
pneumonia prevails  among  cattle,  when  cows  first  show  signs 
of  illness  they  are  hurried  off  to  the  butchers  who  ship  meat 
to  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  other  like  points. 

To  illustrate  the  superiority  of  beef-eating  races,  the 
English  are  most  frequently  alluded  to  as  men  of  fine  phy- 
sique, which  is  true  ; but  the  English  peasantry  as  a class 
are  of  more  robust  and  stalwart  physique  than  the  nobility, 
and  they  do  not  have  meat  in  either  quanity  or  quality  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  latter;  while  the  Irish  peasantry, 
which  produces  more  giants,  probably,  than  any  other  race, 
has  very  little  meat  to  eat.  Porters  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
famed  for  their  strength,  I have  been  informed,  eat  meat  but 
at  stated  time.s — ‘n  holidays  or  fete  days. 

However  good  or  bad  meat  ma>  be  for  adults — it  being  a 
matter  which  they  can  by  experiment  best  decide  for  them- 
selves— it  is  unquestionably  an  unwholesome  diet  tor  children 
and  many  are  the  feeble  little  people  one  sees  whose  parents 
stufl  them  with  rich  meats  in  order  to  make  them  strong. 

Several  years  ago.  Dr.  James  R Deaming,  the  distin- 
guished New  York  specialist,  was  called  to  take  charge  of 
the  health  of  an  Orphan’s  Home,  where  were  one  hundred 
and  ten  children  between  two  and  four  years  of  age.  The 
first  year  there  were  five  deaths  ; this  was  considered  a “ good 
year,”  as  there  had  been  as  many  as  nine  deaths  in  one  year’s 
report.  Dr.  Learning  then  placed  the  home  )n  a dietary,  giv- 
ing the  childien  under  seven  no  animal  food  except  milk, 
but  allowing  them  vegetables  and  fruits  suited  to  their  wants, 
with  farinaceous  food  in  variety.  The  children  over  seven 
and  under  fourteen,  were  given  some  form  of  flesh  meat 
three  times  weekly,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  farinaceous  food. 
There  was  one  e.xception  to  the  milk  diet  in  hot  weather — 
all  the  children  were  allowed  picked-up  cod  twice  weekly. 

• The  result  of  this  dietary  was  to  reduce  the  mortality  to  one 
in  two  years,  and  at  one  time  there  was  but  one  death  in  the 
home  for  six  years.  This  simple  dietary  was  put  into  prac- 
tice in  the  home  about  1859,  and  had  been  adhered  to  since 
that  time,  with  admirable  results.  Dr.  Learning  also  gives 
it  as  his  belief  that  the  results  of  simple  diet  have  been 
equally  as  good  in  private  practice.  The  most  healthy, 
strong,  and  finely  developed  child  that  I know  at  five  years 
of  age,  has  been  reared  without  meat. 

The  London  Lancet  says  : “ Nervous  diseases  and  weak- 
nesses increase  in  a country  as  the  population  comes  to  live 
on  the  flesh  of  the  warm-blooded  animals.  Meat  is  highly 
stimulating,  and  supplies  proportionally  more  exciting  than 
actually  nourishing  pabulum  to  the  nervous  system.  The 
meat-eater  lives  at  high  pressure,  and  i-i,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
peculiarly  active  organization,  like  a predatory  animal,  always 
on  the  alert,  walking  rapid'y,  and  consuming  large  quantities 
of  oxygen.  In  practice  we  find  that  the  meat-eater  does  not 
live  up  to  the  level  of  his  food,  and  as  a consequence  he  can- 
not or  does  not  take  in  enough  oxygen  to  satisfy  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  mode  of  life.  Thereupon  follow  many,  if  not 
most,  of  the  ills  to  which  highly  civilized  and  luxurious 
meat-eating  classes  are  liable.”  If  one  wishes  to  draw  a 
eonclusion,  he  has  but  to  consider  the  sedentary  habits  of 
American  women,  their  nervous  diseases,  and  their  propen- 
■ity  for  meat-eating. 


In  this  country,  with  its  abundance  of  delicious  vegetables 
in  great  variety,  there  is  little  excuse  for  such  excessive 
meat-eatiug  as  prevails,  except  that  it  requires  much  more 
skill  and  labor  to  prepare  and  cook  a variety  of  vegetables 
well.  1 remember  hearing  a poet  who  lived  much  in  hotels 
say  that  he  was  obliged  to  eat  meat  at  nearly  every  meal 
because  of  the  wretched  way  in  which  the  vegetables  were 
prepared.  But  if  people,  and  especially  mothers,  realized 
the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  a simple,  natural  diet  for 
their  growing  boys  and  girls,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  get 
into  the  habit  of  providing  plenty  of  good  vegetables_ 
Although  to  preserve  health  is  never  a matter  of  so  much 
importance  as  to  restore  it,  still  people  will  do  for  their 
children  what  they  neglect  to  do  for  themselves;  and  it  has 
come  to  be  a maxim,  I believe,  that  everybody  is  interested 
in  knowing  what  pertains  to  health,  even  if  not  given  to 
practice  its  precepts. — Mary  Wnyer-  Fisher,  in  Christian  Union. 

Breathe  through  the  Nose. 

Dr.  Ward,  Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Throat  Hos- 
pital, in  an  article  on  singers’  throat  troubles,  in  the  Musical 
Critic,  treats  of  t ie  various  kinds  of  catarrhal  troubles  experi- 
enced by  public  singers,  and  repeats  the  well  known  fact  that 
the  nose  is  the  only  channel  through  which  the  air  should 
pass  during  ordinary  breathing,  the  mouth  being  intended 
only  as  an  accessory  agent  when,  on  certain  occasions — as 
for  instance,  running— the  lungs  demand  a rapid  supply  of 
air.  The  air,  in  passing  through  the  nostrils,  is  warmed  and 
sifted  of  its  harmful  ingredients,  and  thus  prepared  for  its  re- 
ception into  the  delicate  structures  below.  If  it  passes  di- 
rectly into  the  mouth  without  the  above  preparations,  it  will 
frequently  cau<e  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  the  mouth  and  throat,  by  being,  in  the  first 
place,  too  cold,  in  the  second  place  by  containing  irritating 
particles  of  dust  and  other  matter. 

Hunger  and  Appetite. 

Dr.  Fournic,  the  French  physiologist,  distinguishes 
between  hunger  and  appetite  by  describing  the  former  as  a 
general  desire  for  food,  no  matter  of  what  kind,  while  appe- 
tite is  the  feeling  of  pleasure  which  results  from  the  gratifi- 
cation ot  that  desire.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  often, 
when  we  are  not  hungry,  appetite  comes  while  we  are  eating 
or  at  the  mere  sight  and  smell  of  some  favorite  dish.  Tfie 
question  as  to  where  the  seat  of  feeling  of  hunger  is  has  been 
much  dtscussed  by  physiologists.  Leven  asserts  that  it  is 
not  known  at  all,  while  Longet  and  Schiff  believe  that  it  is 
diffused  through  the  whole  body  ; but  this  latter  view  is  dis- 
proved by  the  fact  that  in  some  diseases  people  waste  away 
without  ever  having  the  slightest  feelings  of  h.unger.  Dr. 
Fournic’s  theory  is  this  : When  meal-time  arrives  the  glands 

of  the  stomach  become  filled  and  distended,  and  ready  to 
accomplish  that  function  of  digesting  the  food.  But  if  food 
is  not  introduced  they  remain  in  this  distended  condition,  and 
the  result  is  the  unessy  feeling  we  call  hunger.  Excellent 
proof  of  this  theory  is  afforded  by  the  habit  of  some  Indians 
of  eating  clay  to  appease  hunger.  The  introduction  of  the 
clay  is  followed  by  the  discharge  of  the  glands,  and  the  sen- 
sation of  hunger  is  arrested.  ‘ 

Rules  for  Bathing. 

1.  Never  bathe  when  exhausted  or  within  three  hours 
after  eating,  unless  the  bath  be  confined  to  a very  small  por- 
tion ol  the  body. 

2.  Never  bathe  when  cooling  off  after  profuse  sweating, 
as  reaction  will  then  often  be  deficient. 

3.  Always  wet  the  head  before  taking  any  form  of  bath; 
to  prevent  determination  of  blood  to  the  head. 

4 If  the  bath  be  a warm  one,  always  conclude  it  with  an 
application  of  water  which  is  a few  degrees  cooler  than  the 
bodily  temperature. 

5.  Be  careful  to  thoroughly  dry  the  patient  after  his  bath, 
rubbing  vigorously,  to  prevent  chilling. 

G.  The  most  favorable  time  for  taking  a bath  is  between 
the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve  in  the  forenoon. 

7.  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  at  about  85® 
or  90  ® F. 

8.  Baths  should  usually  be  of  a temperature  which  will 
be  the  most  agreeable  to  the  patient.  Cold  baths  are  seldom 
required.  Too  much  hot  bathing  is  debilitating. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

Plaids  and  checks  are  popular  ; stripes  are  by  no  means 
given  up  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  plaki  tissues 
is  remarkable.  Figured  stufis  are  to  be  seen  both  in  wool 
and  silk,  and  chines  form  a considerable  part  of  nouveautes 
in  dress  materials. 

A very  graceful  style  of  toilet  is  the  detached  semi-train, 
slightly  puffed  at  the  top,  and  which  can  be  raised  up  with 
the  hand  without  touching  the  skirt  properly  so-called. 
This  skirt  should  be  trimmed  all  round,  as  it  shows  when  the 
train  is  raised. 

Out-of-door  jackets,  in  the  chasseur  style,  are  more  fash- 
ionable than  ever,  and  will  be  worn  this  spring  by  all  young 
ladies,  whether  married  or  unmarried  j only  the  former  wear 
it  for  undress  toilet  and  the  latter  scarcely  adopt  any  other 
model,  unless  it  is  the  long  redingote.  Dress  mantles  for 
married  ladies  are  still  of  the  visite  shape,  and  will  be  worn 
for  the  spring  and  summer  of  rich  brocaded  silk,  trimmed 
with  black  lace,  beading,  embroidery,  and  jetted  passemen- 
terie. 

The  walking-dress  is  generally  made  of  some  fancy 
woollen  material  and  in  very  simple  fashion.  The  visiting 
costume  alone  is  elegant,  being  mostly  made  of  silk  plain  and 
figured,  or  of  some  light  woollen  fabric  and  figured  silk.  A 
pretty  toilet  of  this  style  is  of  dull  blue  cashmere,  divided  at 
regular  distances  all  the  way  down  by  deep  tabs  of  silk  of 
the  same  color  brocaded  with  old-gold  dots ; three  small 
ruched  flounces  round  the  foot.  The  bodice  is  of  figured  silk, 
very  tight-fitting. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Cblery  Soup. — Cut  celery  small,  and  stew  until  it  is  very 
soft.  It  is  then  to  be  rubbed  through  a sieve  or  colander,  to 
separate  the  fibres.  This  celery  pulp  is  added  to  a good 
stock— a plain  soup  made  from  meat,  with  only  salt  as  a sea- 
soning, slightly  thickened,  and  seasoned  with  pepper,  etc. 
This  is  the  usual  celery  soup  as  met  with  at  restaurant.®.  It 
■is  better  if  made  with  milk.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  defin- 
ite proportion  ; the  celery  pulp  is  thinned  with  milk  ; flour 
stirred  up  with  butter  is  added  to  slightly  thicken  it,  and 
salt  and  pepper  are  used  as  seasoning.  A small  lump  of 
sugar  will  greatly  improve  it.  Serve  very  hot. 

Hamburg  Steak. — Cut  or  pound  round  steak  to  make  it 
tender,  spread  it  with  fried  onions,  fold,  pound  again  and 
beat ; this  is,  for  those  who  like  onions,  a delicious  breakfast 
dish,  and  is  easily  prepared  In  greasing  the  gridiron  for 
broiling  rub  with  a bit  of  leaf  fat;  this  is  always  well  to  do, 
it  does  not  mar  the  flavor,  and  it  does  not  waste  as  butter 
does. 

To  Broil  Beef. — In  broiling  or  frying  beef-steak  a knife 
should  be  used  to  turn  it  in  preference  to  a fork. 

Milk  Bread — The  preparation  for  milk  bread  is  quite 
different  from  that  of  other  bread  ; it  is  not  kneaded,  and  is 
as  little  in  the  hands  as  possible.  To  make  it  ; Boil  and 
cool  one  pint  of  milk  ; add  to  this  one  tablespoonful  of  butter 
or  drippings,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of 
sugar,  one-half  a cup  of  potato  yeast,  five  or  six  cups  of  flour  ; 
mix  with  a knife  without  kneading  ; rise  and  shape  into 
loaves,  rise  again  in  the  pan  and  bake  forty  minutes. 

Escalloped  Apple. — Put  alternate  layers  of  soft  bread 
crumbs,  sliced  apple,  sugar,  bits  of  butter  and  spice  in  a but- 
tered pudding- dish.  Have  a thick  layer  of  bread  crumbs 
moistened  in  melted  butter  on  top.  Use  one-half  a cup  of 
.sugar,  one  saltspoonful  of  cinnamon  or  nutmeg  and  a little 
grated  rind  or  juice  of  lemon  for  a three-pint  dish.  Bake  one 
hour,  or  until  the  apples  are  soft  and  the  crumbs  brown. 
Cover  at  first  to  avoid  burning. 

Sandwiches. — Chop  ham,  using  one-fourth  fat  to  three- 
fourths  lean  meat,  until  very  fine.  Mix  one  teaspoonful  of 
dry  mustard  and  one  saltspoonful  of  salt  with  cold  water  to  a 
stiff  paste,  and  mix  with  it  one-quarter  of  a cupful  of  butter 
creamed.  Cut  stale  bread  in  very  thin  slices,  spread  with  the 
mustard  paste,  then  with  the  bam.  Put  two  slices  together, 
and  cut  in  rectangular  pieces. 


Gold  Cake. — Cream  together  three-quarters  of  a cup  of 
butter  and  one  and  one-half  cups  of  sugar  ; beat  thoroughly 
and  until  smooth  and  light  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs  and  one 
whole  egg;  add  to  the  butter  and  sugar,  and  beat  well 
together  ; and  one-half  a cup  of  milk,  one-half  a teaspoonfnl 
of  soda  dissolved  in  milk,  one  and  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
cream  tartar  sifted  with  two  cups  of  flour,  one  saltspoonful  of 
mace  or  one  teaspoonful  of  lemon. 

Silver  Cake. — Cream  together  three-quarters  of  a cup  of 
butter  and  two  cups  of  sugar ; add  one-half  a cup  of  milk,  one 
teaspoonful  of  almond  extract,  four  and  one-half  cups  of  flour, 
one-half  a teaspoontul  of  soda,  one  and  one-half  a teaspoon- 
ful cream  tartar,  and  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  beaten  to  a 
stiff  froth. 

Sponge  Cake. — i cupful  sugar,  3 eggs,  3 tablespoonfuls 
melted  butter,  5 of  milk,  IJ  cupful  of  flour,  teaspoonfuls 
baking  powder,  1 of  lemon  extract. 

Marble  Cake. — White  sugar,  IJ  cupfuls;  butter,  J cupful ; 
sweet  milk,  J cupful ; J teaspoonful  soda ; 1 teaspoonful  cream 
tartar;  whites  of  4 eggs,  beaten  very  light ; flour,  2i  cupfuls. 
Dark  part : Brown  sugar,  1 cupful ; molasses,  J cupful  ; but- 
ter, J cupful ; sour  milk,  ^ cupful ; 1 level  teaspoonful  soda ; 
flour,  21  cupfuls  ; yolks  of  4 eggs  ; cloves,  cinnamon,  allspice 
and  nutmeg  to  suit  the  taste. 

Frosting. — Beat  the  white  of  one  egg  to  a stiff  froth,  and 
stir  in  slowly  one  cup  of  powdered  sugar  and  one  teaspoontul 
of  lemon  juice.  Beat  all  together  five  minutes,  and  spread 
upon  the  cake  ; set  aside  to  harden. 

To  Cook  Rice. — Take  two  cups  of  rice  and  one  and  one- 
half  pints  of  milk.  Place  in  a covered  dish  and  steam  in  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water  until  it  is  cooked  through  ; pour  into 
cups,  and  let  it  stand  until  cold.  Serve  with  cream. 

Short  Cake. — Two  tablespoonfuls  of  butter,  two  cups  of 
sugar,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  two  of  cream  tartar,  one 
cup  milk  and  three  of  flour. 

Mississippi  Corn  Bread. — One  pint  of  boiled  rice,  mashed 
fine,  one  pint  of  corn  meal,  one  teaspoonful  of  butter  or  lard  ; 
bake  in  a pan  like  a pound  cake,  in  a hot  oven. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

To  Remove  Freckles. — Bruise  and  squeeze  the  juice  out 
of  common  chickweed,  and  to  this  juice  add  three  times  its 
quantity  of  soft  water.  Bathe  the  skin  with  this  for  five  or 
ten  minutes  morning  and  evening,  and  wash  afterwards  with 
clean  water. 

For  Skin  Diseases. — Broacic  acid  has  been  used  with 
great  success  as  an  external  application  in  the  treatment  of 
vegetable  parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin.  A solution  of  a 
dram  of  the  acid  to  an  ounce  of  water,  or  as  much  of  the 
acid  as  the  water  will  take  up,  is  found  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  satisfactorily.  The  affected  parts  should 
be  well  bathed  in  the  solution  twice  a day  and  well  rubbed. 

To  Darken  the  Hair. — Take  two  ounces  of  olive  oil,  four 
ounces  of  good  bay  rum,  and  one  dram  of  the  oil  of  almonds  ; 
mix  and  shake  well. 

Barber’s  Shampoo. — To  one  pint  of  warm  water  add  half 
an  ounce  of  salts  tartar.  Gut  up  very  fine  a piece  of  castile 
soap,  the  size  of  two  crackers,  and  mix  it,  shaking  the  mix- 
ture well, and  it  is  ready  for  use. 

Hair  Wash. — Bay  rum  six  ounces,  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  half  an  ounce,  bergamot  oil  six  drops.  Mix. 

To  Remove  Stains  From  Silk. — Boil  five  ounces  of  soft 
water  and  six  ounces  of  powdered  alum  for  a short  time,  and 
pour  it  into  a vessel  to  cool.  Warm  it  for  use,  and  wash  the 
stained  part  with  it  and  leave  dry. 

To  Clean  Silver. — For  cleaning  silver,  of  any  description, 
there  is  nothing  better  than  a spoonful  of  common  whiting, 
carefully  compounded  so  as  to  be  without  lumps,  reduced  to 
a paste  with  gin. 

To  Cure  Warts. — Take  a piece  of  raw  beef  steeped  in 
vinegar  for  twenty-four  hours  and  tie  it  on  the  part  affected  . 
Apply  every  night  for  two  weeks. 

Remedy  for  Chapped  Hands. — After  washing  with  soap 
rinse  the  hands  in  fresh  water  and  dry  them  thoroughly,  by 
applying  Indian  meal  or  rice  flour. 
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OUR  BIOGRAPHICAL  BUREAU. 

“Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
Wo  can  make  our  lives  sublimet 
And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time.'* 

Some  Lyric  Poets,  and  Their 
Critics* 

Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dost  not  feel. 

(“  Romeo  and  Juliet  ” act  iii.  Sc.  3.) 

S'HE  poet  and  the  critic  have  been  at  variance  from  time 
^ immemorial,  yet  I doubt  it  any  modern  poetical  work 
!,  has  been  subjected  to  so  much  mistaken  criticism  as 
tbe  imaginative  and  impassioned  style  of  poetry  of 
which  Shelley  and  Swinburne  are  perhaps  the  most  notable 
representatives.  It  has  at  all  times  been  a common  com- 
plaint against  such  writers  that  they  subordinate  the  true 
and  natural  to  the  unreal  and  mystical,  and  that  their  poetry 
is  consequently  of  only  secondary  value.  As  a typical  in- 
stance of  this  kind  of  criticism,  I will  quote  the  opinion  of 
Sir  Henry  Taylor,  as  given  in  the  Preface  to  “ Philip  van 
Artevelde. 

Speaking  of  Shelley  and  his  followers,  whom  be  calls  the 
fantastic  school,”  he  says  : — 

“ Much  beauty,  exceeding  splendor  of  diction  and  imagery, 
cannot  but  be  perceived  in  his  poetry,  as  well  as  exquisite 
charms  of  versification ; and  a reader  of  an  apprehensive 
fancy  will  doubtless  be  entranced  while  he  reads  ; but  when 
he  shall  have  closed  the  volume,  and  considered  within  him- 
self what  it  has  added  to  his  stock  of  permanent  impressions, 
of  recurring  thoughts,  of  pregnant  recollections,  he  will 
probably  find  his  stores  in  this  kind  no  more  enriched  by 
having  read  Mr.  Shelley’s  poems  than  by  having  gazed  on 
so  many  gorgeously  colored  clouds  in  an  evening  sky.” 

Again,  in  another  passage,  he  finds  fault  with  “the  new 
poets,”  of  whom  Byron  and  Shelley  were  the  chief,  on  the 
ground  that  they  did  not  attempt  to  “ thread  the  mazes  ot 
life  in  all  its  classes  and  under  all  its  circumstances,  common 
as  well  as  romantic  ; ” and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  poetry,  “ though  it  may  be  excellent  of  its  kind,  will 
not  long  be  reputed  to  be  poetry  of  the  highest  order.  It 
may  move  the  feelings  and  charm  the  fancy,  but  failing  to 
satisfy  the  understanding  it  will  not  take  permanent  possess- 
ion of  the  strongholds  ot  fame.” 

This  criticism  undoubtedly  expresses  the  views  of  a large 
class  of  critics  and  readers.  And  in  a certain  limited  sense 
it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that  Shelley,  like  others  of  the  “new 
poets,”  did  not  study  life  under  all  its  circumstances,  as 
Shakespeare  or  Goethe  studied  it.  But  when  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  and  those  who  think  with  him  proceed  to  assert  that 
such  poetry  is  therefore  a failure,  or  at  any  rate  worthy  only 
of  partial  and  limited  approval,  they  are  arriving  at  a most 
unjust  and  unwarrantable  conclusion.  For  iyric  poetry  is 
valuable  not  as  a philosophic  ^tudy  of  every  phase  and  con- 
dition of  life,  but  as  an  expression  of  certain  spiritual  emot- 
tions  which  ate  none  the  less  real  because  they  are  not  uni- 
versal. Poetry  is  a many-sided  art  ; and  it  is  absurd  to  lay 
down  a strict  rule  and  define  that  as  the  only  poetry,  or  as 
the  only  noble  poetry,  which  takes  a purely  dispassionate 
and  philosophical  view  of  life.  All  this  must  ever  be  a mat- 
ter of  individual  opinion  ; and  therefore  those  who  attempt 
to  judge  lyric  poetry  by  the  alien  standard  ot  practical  utility 
or  philosophic  precision  must  stand  condemned  of  being 
naturally  incapable  of  comprehending  the  very  essence  of 
the  lyrical  spirit.  Their  criticism  may  be  perfectly  true  in 
its  merely  negative  assertions,  while  all  the  time  it  entirely 
fails  to  understand  the  object  and  motive  power  of  the  poetry 
it  assails. 

In  short,  there  is  a natural  deficiency  in  the  minds  of 
some  critics,  however  acute  they  may  be  in  other  respects. 
In  applying  the  ordinary  rules  of  literary  criticism  to  the 
ethereal  subtleties  of  the  lyric  poetry,  they  are  engaged  in  a 
hopeless  task  of  beating  the  air.  They  grasp  the  impalpable, 
and  complain  that  it  is  light  and  unsubstantial  ; they  stare 
at  the  invisible,  and  pronounce  it  mystic  and  obscure ; they 


listen  diligently  for  the-  inaudible,  and  are  mightily  offended 
because  they  hear  nothing.  They  accordingly  pronounce 
certain  styles  of  poetry  to  be  unreal,  shallow,  meaningless  ; 
and  never  for  a moment  suspect  that  they  themselves  are  in 
fault,  owing  to  their  own  inherent  inability  to  appreciate 
certain  delicate  emotions.  When  a disciple  of  the  common- 
sense  school  finds  himself,  as  Sir  Henry  Taylor  says,  in  no 
way  enriched  by  reading  Shelley’s  poems,  we  are  inevitably 
reminded  of  Peter  Bell  and  his  very  disparaging  opinion  as 
to  the  utility  of  wild-flowers  ; — 

A primsose  by  a river’s  brim 
A yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 

But,  before  we  go  farther,  it  may  be  well  here  to  inquire 
what  is  .this  hidden  charm  in  the  spirit  of  lyrical  poetry,  so 
vague  and  unreal  to  some,  yet  so  true  and  ever-present  to 
others.  We  can  scarcely  hope  to  define  it  successfully,  for  it 
is  well-nigh  indefinable ; we  can  only  appeal  to  the  intuitive 
perception,  of  those  who  have  felt  it,  and  who  can  bear  witness 
what  a reality  it  has  been  to  them.  It  is  the  charm  of  express- 
ing by  language  something  far  more  than  what  is  conveyed 
by  the  mere  meaning  or  the  mere  sound  ; the  power  of  evok- 
ing an  echo  from  the  spiritual  world,  such  as  music  can 
often  give  us,  or  the  clash  of  distant  bells.  It  is  the  miracle 
of  kindling  by  words  that  divine  sympathy  with  the  inarticu- 
late voice  of  the  elements,  which  we  feel  in  the  presence  of 
the  wind,  the  sea,  the  mountains.  It  is  that  communion 
with  the  spirit  of  nature  of  which  Shelley  writes,  as  none 
other  could  have  written  : 

Fair  are  others  ; none  behold  thee ; 

But  thy  voice  sounds  low  and  tender 
Like  the  fairest,  for  it  folds  thee 

From  the  sight,  that  liquid  splendor  ; 

And  all  feel,  yet  see  thee  never, — 

As  I feel  now,  lost  forever  ! 

Such  sympathy  is  daemonic,  heaven-sent,  unattainable  by 
human  diligence  or  philosophic  speculation  ; those  who  feel 
it  not  will  forever  fail  to  comprehend  it,  and  those  who  have 
once  felt  it  will  value  it  above  all  mortal  possessions.  It  is 
of  such  as  these  that  Swinburne  speaks  : 

For  these  have  the  toil  and  the  guerdon 
That  the  wind  has  eternally  ; these 
Have  part  in  the  boon  and  the  burden 
Of  the  sleepless  unsatisfied  breeze. 

That  finds  not,  but  seeking  rejoices 

That  possession  can  work  him  no  wrong : 

And  the  voice  at  the  heart  of  their  voice  is 
Tbe  sense  of  his  song. 

For  the  wind’s  is  their  doom  and  their  blessing; 

To  desire,  and  have  always  above 
A possession  beyond  their  possessing, 

A love  beyond  reach  of  their  love. 

Green  earth  has  her  sons  and  her  daughters. 

And  these  have  their  guerdons  ; but  we 
Are  the  wind’s  and  the  sun’s  and  the  water’s. 

Elect  of  the  sea. 

While  speaking  on  this  subject  I could  hardly  have  quoted 
from  a more  appropriate  source  than  from  the  writings  of 
the  poet  who,  next  to  Shelley,  has  been  endowed  with  the 
lergest  share  of  lyric  inspiration  ; and  who  has  certainly  been 
not  less  misconstrued  and  misunderstood  than  was  his  great 
predecessor.  Clitics  are  never  weary  of  harping  on  the  so- 
called  aberrations  and  extravagances  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
genius  ; and  our  ordinary  reading  public,  with  its  usual  com- 
placent self  confidence,  fondly  imagines  his  poetry  to  be 
nothing  but  a mass  of  crude  and  unintelligible  jargon.  Yet 
those  who  have  an  ear  for  the  subtler  under-tones  of  lyric 
melody  know  well  that  in  all  Mr.  Swinburne’s  poetry,  in  spite 
of  obvious  mannerism  and  minor  blemishes,  there  is  an  in- 
tense reality  of  sublime  spiritual  feeling,  which  alone  i*  suf- 
ficient to  mark  him  as  one  of  our  greatest  poets.  If  we  com- 
pare his  writings  with  those  of  his  chief  contemporaries,  we 
shall  find  that  although  he  may  be  inferior  to  them  in  many 
respects,  and  especially  in  those  points  on  which  our  orthodox 
critics  moistly  insist,  yet  he  has  one  poetical  quality  which  is 
peculiarly  and  eminently  his  own.  He  does  not  possess  Mr. 
Browning’s  great  drmatic  insight  and  wide  scope  of  intellect- 
ual vision,  nor  Mr.  Tennyson’s  serene  philosophical  composure 
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and  exquisite  felicity  of  expression  ; bii*  in  place  of  these  he 
has  in  an  eminent  degree  a gift  which  they  do  not  possess — 
the  spirit  of  deep  and  passionate  sympathy  with  all  that  is 
natural,  elemental,  primeval,  and  the  power  of  expressing 
this  spirit  in  words  which  themselves  seem  to  be  absolutely 
spontaneous  and  unpremeditated.  What  Lord  Macaulay  said 
of  Shelley  is  true  also  of  Swinburne  : 

“ The  words  ‘bard’ and  ‘inspiration,’  which  seem  so  cold  and 
affected  when  applied  to  other  modern  writers,  have  a perfect 
propriety  when  applied  to  him.  He  was  not  an  author,  but  a 
bard.  His  poetry  seems  not  to  have  been  an  art,  but  an  in- 
spiration.” 

In  taking  another  instance  to  illustrate  the  reality  of  this 
lyric  sentiment,  I purposely  choose  the  name  of  one  who  has 
been  singled  out  by  critics  for  a large  share  ofcondernnation. 
A comparison  of  writings  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe  with  other 
American  poetry  will  show  very  clearly,  to  those  who  have 
eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear,  that  he  alone  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen has  the  quality  of  which  I have  been  speaking.  He 
has  none  of  the  strength  of  Walt  Whitiiian,  or  the  humor  of 
Lowell,  or  the  quite  beauty  of  Longfellow  ; but  he  has  what 
they  hnve  not  ; his  best  poetry,  although  disgui.sed  in  a thin 
garb  of  artificial  metrical  arrangement,  is  full  of  the  truest 
lyric  spirit.  His  poetry  is  very  variaide  and  even  in  his 
best  pieces  there  are  very  obvious  blemishes  ; but  nevertheless 
I must  sincerely  pity  those  shrewd  critics  who  can  detect  in 
such  poems  as  “ Ulalume,”  “ For  Annie”  aud  above  all  “ An- 
nabel Lee,”  nothing  but  senseless  jingle  and  alliteration.  I 
would  almost  venture  to  propose  as  a sure  touchstone  and 
criterion  of  a true  taste  for  lyrical  poetry  that  last  most  weird 
and  wonderful  stanza  of  “ Annabel  Lee 

For  the  moon  never  beams,  without  bringing  me  dreams 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 

And  the  stars  never  rise,  but  I feel  the  bright  eyes 
Of  the  beautiful  Annabel  Lee  ; 

And  so  all  the  night-tide,  I lie  down  by  the  side 

Of  my  darling — my  darling — my  life  aud  my  bride. 

In  the  sepulchre  there  by  the  sea. 

In  her  tomb  by  the  sounding  sea. 

Many  persons  will  doubtless  assert  that  this  lyrical  faculty, 
even  if  we  grant  its  existence,  is  by  no  means  so  valuable 
a gift  to  a writer  as  that  of  calm  philosophical  observation 
and  dispassionate  judgment ; common-sense,  they  say,  must 
come  first,  and  in8pirati<>ii  afterwards.  I am  not  now  con- 
cerned to  disprove  this  assertion  ; my  present  object  has  been 
merely  to  show  that  there  exists  in  lyric  poetry  something 
beside  and  beyond  the  ordinary  poetic  qualities,  aud  totally 
different  in  kind.  It  is  therefore  idle  to  attempt  to  bind  down 
this  spirit  by  any  critical  rules,  or  to  assert  that  such  poetry, 
berause  it  does  not  satisfy  some  arbitrary  standard  of  criticism, 
is  therefore  inferior  or  valueless.  Critics  always  perform  a 
useful  task  when  they  point  out  literary  defects,  and  so  purge 
away  the  dross,  more  or  less  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  every 
poetical  work  ; but  they  must  not  forget  that  a still  higher 
and  more  important  task  is  to  discover  the  gold  : the  good 
and  hot  the  bad  should  be  the  main  object  of  our  search.  It 
is  certainly  a serious  error  to  overlook  the  faults  of  a poem 
which  we  admire  ; but  to  fail  to  discern  the  excellences  of  a 
poem  we  dislike  is  a far  graver  and  more  irreparable  blunder. 
For  this  reason  the  sincerest  admirers  are  on  the  whole  the 
truest  critics  ; they  alone  can  fully  appreciate  and  sympathize 
with  the  spirit  of  the  author. 

In  speaking  of  this  lyrical  spirit  as  vague  and  impalpable, 
I have  not  meant  to  imply  that  it  is  necessarily  purposeless 
and  aimlesss.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  many  times  been 
enlisted  in  a noble  cause ; seldom  in  any  that  is  not  noble. 
It  is  seen  in  its  most  glorious  aspect  when  it  is  united  with 
lofty  and  unselfish  philanthropy,  as  in  Shelley’s  “ Prometheus 
Unbound,”  or  with  ardent  love  of  liberty,  as  in  Swinburne’s 
“ Songs  before  Sunrise.”  But  in  many  cases  it  is  like  the 
wind,  that  bloweth  where  it  listeth  ; and  a wise  «ritic  will 
then  allow  free  scope  to  what  he  cannot  control,  and,  if  he 
himself  cannot  appreciate  or  understand,  will  at  least  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  others  may  be  able  t ) do  so.  At  present 
it  constantly  happens  that  poems  are  ridiculed  and  disparaged 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  the  critic  has  not  the  power  of 
comprehending  the  subject  on  which  he  writes.  Whenever 
I hear  a critic  harping  on  the  “ weakness  ” of  Shelley’s  style, 
jthe  “ poverty  of  thought”  in  Swinburne,  or  the  various 


‘-  fatal  shortcomings  ” of  other  great  poets,  1 am  irresistibly 
tempted  to  draw  his  attention  to  that  suggestive  passage  in 
“Pickwick”  in  which  Mr.  Winkle  criticises  so  severely  the 
quality  of  his  skates  : 

“ These  are  very  awkward  skates  ; ain’t  they,  Sam  ? ” 
inquired  Mr.  Winkle,  staggering. 

“ I’m  afeered  there’s  an  orkard  gen’I’man  in  ’em,  sir," 
replied  Sam. 

— Temple  Bar. 


To  a Mountain  Heartsease. 

By  scattered  rocks  and  turbid  waters  shifting, 

By  lurrowed  glade  and  dell. 

To  feverish  men  thy  calm,  sweet  face  uplifting. 

Thou  stayest  them  to  tell 

The  delicate  thought,  that  cannot  find  expression. 
For  ruder  speech  too  fair. 

That,  like  the  petals,  trembles  in  possession. 

And  scatters  on  the  air. 

The  miner  pauses  in  his  rugged  labor. 

And,  leaning  on  bis  spade. 

Laughingly  calls  unto  his  comrade-neighbor 
To  see  thy  charms  displayed  ; 

But  in  his  eyes  a mist  unwonted  rises. 

And  lor  a moment  clear. 

Some  sweet  home  face  his  foolish  thought  surprises. 
And  passes  in  a fear. 

Some  boyish  vision  of  his  Eastern  village, 

Of  uneventful  toil , 

Where  golden  harvests  followed  quiet  tillage 
Above  a peaceful  soil  : 

One  moment  only  ; for  the  pick,  uplifting. 

Through  root  and  fibre  cleaves. 

And  on  the  muddy  current  slowly  drifting 
Are  swept  thy  bruised  leaves. 

And  yet,  O poet  I in  thy  homely  fashion 
Thy  work  thou  dost  fulfil  ; 

For  on  the  turbid  current  of  his  passion 
Thy  face  is  shining  still. 

— Bret  Harle. 


A Gracious  Act. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  Thackeray.  “Once,"  said 
Mr.  Chanfrau,  “ when  travelling  in  the  South,  I noticed  in  our 
car  a tall,  stout  gentleman  in  a big  coat.  He  was  alone. 
His  manner  was  so  gentle  and  unassuming  that  I was  both 
charmed  and  amazed  to  learn  he  was  Thackeray.  We’d  a 
prompter  in  our  company.  Jack  Huntley — poor  old  Jack  1 — 
who  was  an  Englishman.  When  he  found  ont  it  was  Thack- 
eray he  shuffled  up  the  aisle  until  he  stood  just  behind  the 
novelist,  who  was  smoking.  Huntley  took  off  his  hat  and 
gazed  with  a world  of  pride  down  upon  the  quiet  face,  and 
then,  with  that  charming  English  pronunciation,  blustered 
out;  ‘Mr.  Thackeray,  yer  honor.  Hi  am  an  Hinglishman.' 
When  the  man  began  to  speak  Thackeray  had  half  turned  his 
face,  but  not  his  gaze,  upward  toward  Huntley,  but  at  the 
sound  of  the  familar  Cockney  voice,  the  note  of  manly  re- 
spect and  reverence  in  that  ‘Yer  honor  Hi  am  an  Hinglish- 
man,’  his  whole  face  was  illumined.  He  grasped  Huntley’s 
hand,  and  there  he  sat  and  chatted  with  our  rough  old  promp- 
ter for  over  half  an  hour.  It  was  a very  gracious  act.” 


Japanese  Journalism. 

The  editor  of  a Japanese  newspaper  apparently  does  not 
find  it  an  easy  matter  to  fill  its  columns.  A recent  number 
appeared  with  a large  space  left  entirely  blank,  save  for  a 
number  of  straight  lines  that  crossed  it,  and  with  an  apology 
for  this  extraordinary  appearance  that  is  amusing  enough. 
The  editor  says  that,  at  the  last  moment,  he  found  that  what 
he  had  written  for  that  space  was  entirely  wrong,  and  hence 
it  had  to  be  taken  out  He  had  no  time,  he  added,  to  obtain 
matter  enough  to  fill  up  the  vacant  space,  and  so  was  obliged 
to  leave  it  with  nothing  there. 
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“Slppini?  only  wliai  n>  aweot  ; 

L'-ave  til'-  ch>*ft  and  tuK  • the  wheat.” 


The  Dead  Stowaway. 

A repoft  of  a steamship  wreck  tells  how  “ washed  up  on 
the  beach  by  the  waves  lay  the  body  ofa  stowaway,  looking 
horribly  brutal  in  its  rags,  and  sought  and  cared  for  by  no 
one.”  The  circumstance  called  fortfi  the  following  beautiful 
and  touching  lines  from  the  pen  of  Will  Carleton; — 

He  lay  on  the  beach,  just  out  of  the  reach 
Ol  the  waves  that  had  cast  him  by  : 

With  fingers  grim  they  reached  for  him. 

As  often  as  they  came  nigh. 

The  shore-face  brown  had  a surly  frown. 

And  glanced  at  the  dancing  sea. 

As  if  to  say,  “ Take  back  the  clay 
You  tossed  this  morning  at  me.” 

Great  fragments  rude,  by  the  shipwreck  strewed 
Has  found  by  this  wreck  a place  ; 

He  had  grasped  them  tight,  and  hope-strewn  fright 
Sat  still  on  the  bloated  face  ; 

Baltereu  and  bruised,  forever  abused. 

He  lay  by  the  heartless  sea. 

As  it  Heaven's  aid  had  never  been  made. 

For  a villain  such  as  he. 

The  fetter’s  mark  lay  heavy  and  dark 
Around  the  pulseless  wrists; 

The  hardened  scar  of  many  a war 
Clung  yet  to  the  drooping  fists. 

The  sotil's  disgrace  across  that  face 
Had  built  an  iron  track  ; 

The  half-healed  gash  of  the  jailman’s  lash 
Helped  cover  the  brawny  back. 

The  blood  that  flowed  in  a crimson  road 
From  a deep  wound  in  his  head. 

Had  felt  fierce  pangs  from  the  poison  fangs 
Of  those  who  his  young  life  fed; 

Cursed  from  the  very  beginning  ^ 

With  deeds  that  others  had  done, 

More  sinned  a.ainst  than  sinning,” 

And  so  is  many  a one ! 

He  had  never  learned  save  what  had  turned 
The  steps  of  his  life  amiss  ; 

He  never  knew  a hand-grasp  true. 

Or  the  thrill  of  a virtuous  kiss. 

’Twas  poured  like  a flood  through  his  young  blood 
And  poisoned  every  vein. 

That  wrong  is  right,  that  law  is  spite. 

And  theft  is  honest  gain. 

The  seeds  were  grown  that  had  long  bjen  sown 
By  the  heart  of  a muiderous  sire  ; 

Di.sease  and  shame,  and  blood  aflame 
With  thirst  for  the  fountains  of  tire. 

Battered  and  bruised,  forever  abused, 

He  lay  by  the  moaning  sea. 

As  if  Heaven’s  aid  were  even  afraid 
Of  a villain  such  as  he. 

As  he  lay  alone,  like  a sparrow  prone. 

An  angel  wandered  nigh  ; 

A look  she  cast  over  that  dark  past. 

And  tears  came  to  her  eye. 

She  bent  by  the  dead  and  tenderly  said ; 

Poor  child  you  went  astray  ; 

Your  heart  and  mind  were  both  born  blind — 

No  wonder  they  lost  their  way  I 
Angels  I know  had  fa^en  as  low 
With  such  a dismal  chance. 

Your  heart  was  ironed,  your  soul  environed — 

You  were  barred  of  all  advance  I 
Cursed  from  the  very  beginning 
With  deeds  that  others  have  done, 

‘More  siuned  against  than  sinning’ — 

And  so  is  many  a oneT’j 


The  Influence  of  Women. 

They  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  They  are  the  fine  linen 
and  pure  gold  of  society.  They  are  the  most  honest,  the 
most  just,  the  truest,  and  most  exalted.  Tney  are  the  quiet 
noiseless  agents  that  make  that  public  sentiment  which  is  al- 
ways the  best  tribunal  lor  the  trial  of  all  great  social  ques- 
tions. They  tram  the  best  statesman,  teach  the  greatest 
soldiers,  and  inspire  the  sweetest  poets.  As  the  prattling 
child  rules  by  its  weakness,  so  does  woman  rule  by  her  serene 
gleiitleness.  Her  deft  touch  puts  the  secret  springs  of  the 
whole  world  in  motion.  She  speaks  behind  the  throne  in  a 
whisper,  but  her  words  turn  the  balance  against  the  howl  of 
the  mob  and  talm  the  waters  of  a turbulent  sea.  She  is 
the  guardian  angel  of  the  world's  destines,  the  ministering 
spirit  that  passes  noiselessly'  from  heart  to  heart  and  seals  up 
all  mankind  in  one  harmonious  brotherhood.  It  the  mil- 
lennium ever  comes,  if  there  is  a time  when  swords  are  turned 
to  ploughshares  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  when 
peace,  and  love,  and  honor  reign  supreme  in  the  minds  of 
men,  woman  will  have  wrought  the  new  work,  and  she  will 
be  queen  of  the  new  kingdom. 


Kisses  on  Interest. 

A father,  talking  to  his  careless  daughter,  said  : — 

“I  want  to  speak  to  you  of  your  mother.  It  may  be  that 
you  have  noticed  a care-worn  expression  upon  her  face  lately. 
Of  course,  it  has  not  been  brought  there  by  any  act  of  yours; 
still  it  is  your  duty  to  chase  it  away.  I want  you  to  get  up  to- 
morrow morning  and  get  breakfast,  and  when  y'our  mother 
comes  and  begins  to  express  her  surprise,  go  right  up  to  her 
and  kiss  her  on  the  mouth.  You  can’t  imagine  how  it  will 
brighten  her  dear  face.  Besides,  you  owe  her  a kiss  or  two. 

“ Away  hack,  when  you  were  a little  girl,  she  kissed  you 
when  no  one  else  was  tempted  by  your  fever-tainted  breath 
and  swollen  face.  You  were  not  as  attractive  then  as  you 
are  now.  And  through  those  years  of  childish  sunshine  and 
shadow  she  was  always  ready  to  cure,  by  the  magic  of  a moth- 
er’s kiss,  the  little,  dirty,  chubby  hands  whenever  they  were 
injured  in  those  first  skirmishes  with  the  rough  old  world. 
And  then  the  midnight  kiss  with  which  she  routed  so  many 
bad  dreams  as  she  leaned  over  your  restless  pillow,  have  all 
been  on  inteiest  these  long,  long  years. 

“ Of  course  she  is  not  so  pretty  and  kissable  as  yoir  are  ; 
but  if  you  had  done  your  share  of  work  during  the  last  ten 
years,  the  contrast  would  not  be  so  marked.  Her  face  has 
more  wrinkles  than  yours,  far  more  ; and  yet,  if  you  were 
sick  that  face  would  appear  more  beautiful  than  an  angel  s, 
as  it  hovered  over  you,  watching  every  opportunity  to  minister 
to  your  comfort,  and  every  one  of  those  wrinkles  would  seem 
to  be  bright  wavelets  of  sunshine  chasing  each  other  over 
the  dear  face. 

“ She  will  leave  you  one  of  these  days.  These  burdens 
will  break  her  down.  Those  rough,  hard  hands  that  have 
done  so  many  necessary  things  for  you  will  be  crossed  upon 
her  breast.  Those  neglected  lips  that  gave  you  your  first 
baby  kiss  will  be  forever  closed,  and  those  sad,  tired  eyes  will 
have  opened  in  eternity,  and  then  you  will  appreciate  your 
mother  ; but  it  will  be  too  late.” 


The  Latest  Creed. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Thomas  says,  regarding  the  recent  and  still 
progressing  reforms  in  religious  matters  ; — 

“The  new  theology  teaches  that  sin  and  suffering  go  to- 
gether ; it  recognizes  the  natural  and  divine  laws  of  retribu- 
tion as  present  and  acting  now,  and  that  it  will  continue  for- 
ever, so  that  now  or  a million  years  hence,  if  in  this  or  any 
other  world  a soul  sin  it  must  sulfer.  Tne  new  theology 
does  not  limit  the  mercy  of  God  in  any  number  of  years,  or 
to  time  alone  ; nor  does  it  limit  the  Ireedoiu  of  the  will  to 
this  world,  but  teaches  rather  that  the  mercy  of  God,  and  tho 
liberty  ot  man,  and  the  laws  of  right,  and  reward,  and  suffer- 
ing all  transcend  these  narrow  bounds  and  flow  on  tho  same 
forever.  And  hence  it  teaches  that  all  sin  will  receive  it.s 
proper  punishment,  and  it  leaves  all  souls  with  God  in  tho 
assurance  that  as  a father  Ho  will  deal  with  all  in  a tender 
love  and  justice,  and  in  the  hope  that  all  shall  at  least  be 
won  to  obedience  and  love,  and  hence  to  happiness.” 
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Nothing  to  Do. 

Coining  west  on  a dining  car  on  the  Fort  Wayne  and 
Pennsylvania  Road,  the  other  day,  the  passengers  were  put- 
ting in  the  time  waiting  for  a late  hreakfast,  conversing  on 
all  kinds  of  topics.  Two  men  were  in  a seat  talking,  when 
one  said.  “ Nine  o’clock  is  a later  breakfast  than  1 am  accus- 
tomed to.  I always  eat  breakfast  at  seven.”  The  other 
man,  a splendid  looking  young  fellow,  said,  after  a yawn,  “I 
never  eat  breakfast  till  ten  o’clock.”  The  man  with  whom 
he  was  talking  said,  “ You  must  take  it  pretty  leisurely  about 
getting  to  business.”  And  then  the  nice  looking  young  fellow 
said,  “ Business ! I have  no  business.  I have  nothing  on 
earth  to  do,  and  never  had  a thought  of  doing  anything,  and 
never  had  a care.  I have  an  income.”  Everybody  that  was 
within  hearing  turned  and  looked  at  the  great,  strapping  fel- 
low who  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do,  and  he  fell  away  below 
zero  in  everybody’s  estimation.  We  pitied  the  fellow  from 
the  bottom  of  our  heart.  Nothing  to  do.  No  ambition,  no 
nothing,  but  to  get  up  an  appetite  for  the  next  meal  by  drink- 
ing bitters,  no  business  to  take  his  mind  from  his  lazy  life. 
Then  we  studied  the  fellow  all  day,  and  half  of  the  next  day. 
Honestly,  it  got  so  the  passengers  looked  down  on  him,  and 
sneered  when  he  passed. — Peck's  Sun. 


The  Hypocrite. 

No  man  is  born  a hypocrite.  If  he  were  horn  with  this 
faculty  to  dissemble  he  would  not  be  a.  hypocrite.  It  would 
he  his  nature,  and  a hypocrite  is  one  who  lives  what  he  is 
not.  His  religion  is  a fraud  ; his  business  is  a deception ; 
he  makes  love  to  a woman  for  selfish  purposes,  and  solemnly 
promises  to  love  her,  comfort  her,  honor  and  keep  her,  in 
sickness  and  in  health,  when,  at  the  same  time,  he  simply 
means  to  use  her  as  a stepping-stone  for  his  own  social  or 
business  advancement. 

Look  about  yon,  and  see  how  many  such  there  are. 

The  world  is  full  of  them. 

The  man  who  begins  by  wronging  his  wife,  if  he  is  a con- 
summate hypocrite,  always  enlarges  his  field  and  practises 
deception  upon  the  world.  After  all  his  fine  vows  to  the 
woman  who  gave  up  all  else  for  him,  and  clung  to  him  with 
arms  of  faith,  he  neglects  her  for  “ the  boys.”  For  the  balm 
of  her  breath  he  gives  her  the  fumes  of  whisky,  and,  to  sum 
up  a long  and  bitter  story,  she  sinks  quickly  into  the  grave 
with  a broken  heart.  The  pitiless  clods  that  fall  upon  her 
coffin-lid  are  no  colder  than  his  heart  had  been  tor  her. 

Now  that  his  wife  has  lain  down  in  that  dreamless  slumber, 
your  nice  man  begins  to  reform  He  is  seen  at  church,  and 
wears  a pious  air.  He  takes  a great  interest  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  and,  being  a business  man,  sees  “money  in  it.” 
He  goes  to  church  with  great  regularity,  and  every  day’s 
experience  teaches  him  that  religion  is  a good  thing.  He 
gives  a nickel  to  the  poor,  announces  in  the  paper  that  he 
gave  a dollar,  and  thus  lendeth  to  the  Lord.  He  is  opposed 
to  tippling,  makes  an  occasional  speech  against  the  accursed 
cup,  and  going  home,  mixes  a three-ply  toddy  for  his  larnyx 
strained  in  the  cause  of  temperance. 


To  Choose  Well. 

Professor  Felix  Adler,  in  a lecture  on  “ Marriage  and 
Divorce,”  began  with  saying  that  the  alter  of  Hymen  had 
ever  being  hung  with  roses,  and  that  there  was  no  theme  .on 
which  such  fiery,  thrilling  and  tender  poetry  had  been 
expended  as  on  the  ever  fresh  and  dewy  theme  of  love. 
Should  we  venture  to  approach  so  ethereal  a sentiment  in 
the  spirit  of  sober  prose  ? Yes,  of  a truth  we  might,  for  our 
object  was  to  convert  these  dreams  into  facts  and  to  subject 
the  dreary  realm  of  prose  more  and  more  to  the  dominion  of 
poetry.  A previous  acquaintance  with  the  stern  laws  on 
which  the  happiness  of  human  intercourse  depended  was 
necessary  to  check  and  reform  the  roving  imagination  of 
youth.  Very  many  persons  were  so  entranced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a union  with  the  being  they  loved  that  they  regarded 
marriage  as  a great  privilege  and  forgot  that  it  was  also  a 
great  obligation.  The  Professor  said  he  did  not  propose  to 
enter  into  a discussion  on  which  side,  whether  the  bachelor- 
hood or  fatherhood,  the  surplus  of  advantage  lay  ; he  believed 
that  the  action  of  the  majority  of  men  was  proof  of  the  gen- 
eral opinion  on  the  subject.  He  asserted  that  the  entire 
question  was  rather  one  of  duty  than  of  advantage,  and  that 


there  was  an  obligation  upon  all  men  who  could  possibly 
afford  it  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  wedlock,  from  which, 
in  the  absence  of  exceptional  circumstances,  it  was  sheer 
selfishness  to  withdraw. 

Strange  as  it  might  appear,  his  advice  to  the  female  sex 
was  of  an  opposite  nature.  It  was  more  consonant  with  the 
instincts  of  noble  maidenhood  not  to  keep  marriage  in  view 
as  an  end.  Yet  it  was  imperative  that  young  women  should 
have  better  opportunities  than  are  now  afi'orded  them  for 
learning  what  their  duties  in  wedlock  are  with  regard  to  the 
economy  of  the  household,  to  childhood  ami  its  development, 
and  with  regard  to  the  careers  of  men  and  the  interests  for 
which  the  struggle  of  lile  was  waged.  Without  departing 
from  the  true  sphere  of  woman’s  work  every  girl  should  be 
able  to  render  some  service  to  society  by  which  she  could 
gain  the  means  of  self-support  independently  of  the  question 
whether  her  parents  were  wealthy  or  not.  Marriage  should 
be  a complete  union.  The  so-called  love  match  might  or 
might  not  prove  a true  marriage.  As  to  marriages  for  money 
— the  people  who  entered  into  them  were  well  enough  pun- 
ished for  their  sin.  He  would  rather  he  tied  with  cords  to  a 
yellow  fever  patient  whose  body  was  festering  with  the 
plague  than  to  be  tied  to  one  whose  soul  was  dead  to  his, 
whose  moral  nature  he  abhorred.  There  was  another  kind 
of  reprehensible  marriage  which  was  entered  into  from 
motives  of  vanity.  “ My  wife  shall  be  admired,”  says  the 
husband.  “ Behold  I I am  the  lord  of  this  charming  creature  ; 
I am  the  sun  and  she  is  the  moon  Judge,  then,  what  a 
luminary  I must  be  ! ” 

It  was  the  low  motives  governing  marriage  that  were  the 
curse.  The  world  was  full  of  misery,  of  secret  heartache  and 
despair,  because  of  such  unhallowed  connections.  While  it 
was  true  that  there  were  some  matches  made  in  heaven  it 
was  also  true  that  there  were  some  matches  made  in  hell.  A 
man  might  have  led  a most  dissipated  life,  and  yet  how 
readily  he  was  forgiven  on  the  ground  of  having  sown  his 
wild  oats  if  only  he  had  manners  and  rank,  and,  above  all, 
wealth,  to  excuse  his  faults.  The  point  that  should  receive 
especial  attention  in  the  selection  of  husband  and  wife  should 
be  the  compatibility  of  their  characters.  It  was  difficult  to 
say  in  just  what  that  consisted,  but  the  parties  themselves 
could  tell  whether  their  motives  were  harmonious.  A par- 
tial remedy  for  the  troubles  relating  to  marriage  might  be 
found  in  the  coeducation  of  the  sexes.  In  reality  the  ideal 
of  womanhood  was  at  fault — the  supposition  that  woman, 
aside  from  her  household  functions,  was  intended  only  to  he 
the  complaisant  companion  of  man.  She  deserved  to  be 
regarded  as  the  comrade  and  companion  of  man  in  his  spir- 
itual life  in  his  intellectual  labors,  in  his  highest  moral  and 
religious  aspirations.  The  object  should  be  not  to  make  the 
exit  from  marriage  easier,  but  to  surround  the  entrance  to 
marriage  with  wiser  and  truer  safeguards. 

Heard  are  the  voices. 

Heard  are  the  sages. 

The  world  and  the  ages  ; 

Choose  well ; your  choice  is 
Brief  and  yet  endless. 


Waiting  for  a Photograph. 

Aoout  twenty  years  ago  a party  left  a gold  locket,  inclos- 
ing a photograph,  with  a photographer  to  have  the  picture 
retouched,  and  also  an  enlarged  copy  made  from  it.  The 
work  was  done  in  due  time,  and  awaited  the  call  of  its  owner. 
For  these  twenty  years  both  the  locket  and  the  enlarged 
picture  were  kept  safely,  ready  for  delivery,  although  the  party 
might  reasonably  have  been  given  up  for  dead.  A few  days 
ago  a lady  entered  the  gallery  and  asked  for  the  locket  and 
picture.  The  photographer  turned  to  a little  receptacle  in 
which  he  keeps  matters  of  that  sort,  and  handed  the  lady 
what  she  wanted.  She  was  a little  older  than  she  was 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  artist  has  a few  more  reminiscences  of  the  same  sort 
awaiting  owners,  though  none  were  left  so  long  ago  as  this 
one.  Among  them  is  a watch-seal  that  was  left  with  him 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  About  two  years  afterward  the 
owner  came  into  the  gallery,  saw  that  the  work  was  done, 
and  said  he  would  call  again  and  get  it  He  has  not  Called 
yet. — San  Francisco  Call. 
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My  Heirship. 

Little  store  of  wealth  have  I ; 

Not  a rood  of  land  I own  ; 

Not  a mansion  fair  and  high 
Built  with  towers  of  fretted  stone. 

Stocks  nor  bonds  nor  title  deeds, 

Flocks  nor  herds  have  I to  show  ; 

When  I ride,  no  Arab  steeds 
Toss  for  me  their  manes  of  snow, 

I have  neither  pearls  nor  gold, 

Massive  plate  nor  jewels  rare, 

Broidered  silks  of  worth  untold. 

Nor  rich  robes  a queen  might  wear. 

In  my  gardens  narrow  round 
Haunt  no  costly  tropic  blooms, 

Ladening  all  the  air  around 
With  a weight  of  rare  perfumes. 

Yet  to  an  immense  estate 
Am  I heir,  by  Grace  of  God, 

Richer,  grander  than  doth  wait 
Any  earthly  monarch’s  hod. 

Heir  of  all  the  ages,  I — 

Heir  of  all  that  they  have  wrought. 

All  their  store  of  emprise  high. 

All  their  wealth  of  precious  thought. 

Every  golden  deed  of  theirs 
Sheds  its  lustre  on  my  way  ; 

All  their  labor,  all  their  prayers. 

Sanctify  this  present  day  ! 

Heir  of  all  that  they  have  earned 
By  their  passion  and  their  tears — 

Heir  of  all  that  they  have  learned 
Through  the  weary,  toiling  years ! 

Heir  of  all  the  faith  sublime 
On  whose  wings  they  soared  to  Heaven, 
Heir  of  every  hope  that  Time 
To  earth’s  fainting  sons,  hath  given  ! 
Aspirations  pure  and  high — 

Strength  to  do  and  to  endure, 

Heir  of  all  the  ages,  I — 

Lo  ! 1 am  no  longer  poor  ! 

Julia  C.  Dorr. 


" Hard  work  Ain’t  Easy.’- 

Take  off  your  coat  early  in  the  fight,  my  son.  Don’t 
be  afraid  of  hard  work.  It  can’t  hurt  you.  Ten  o’clock 
isn’t  too  late  to  knock  off,  and  5 o’clock  doesn’t  come  so  very 
early  in  the  morning,  to  a young  man.  It  doesn’t  come  so 
early  as  3,  by  two  hours,  and  yet  how  often  do  you  go  to  bed 
at  3 ? No  I I’m  glad  to  hear  you  say  it,  because  while  3 o’- 
clock is  a very  early  hour  at  which  to  rise,  it  is  paradoxically 
a very  late  one. at  which  to  go  to  bed.  In  order  to  be  up 
with  the  lark  in  the  morning,  Telemachus,  it  isn’t  at  all 
necessary  to  sit  up  with  him  all  night.  But  if  you  are  at 
work,  the  mid-night  oil  won’t  hurt  you.  It  will  do  you 
good,  because  the  hard  workers  are  all  long  livers.  You’ll 
never  work  yourself  to  death,  my  boy.  Now,  there’s  your 
sister;  she  js  more  liable  to  work  herself  to  death  than  any 
man  you  ever  knew. 

I believe  the  ceaseless,  monotonous  sound  of  old  Eury- 
clea’s  household  duties  and  domestic  cares,  or  young  Nausi- 
car’s  worry  over  the  family  laundry  would  kill  the  oldest  man 
in  America  in  a week.  It  is  true  that  woman’s  work  goes  on 
forever,  but  then,  bless  your  soul,  fair  Hermisne,  don’t  let 
that  worry  you.  You  don’t  go  on  forever  to  do  it  all.  And 
you  don’t  have  all  of  it  to  do,  even  where  you  live. 

Man’s  work  goes  on  forever,  too ; and  I’m  glad  of  it. 
But  I'm  notgoins;  to  stay  hereto  doit  all,  and  I shan’t  do 
any  more  of  my  own  while  I do  stay,  than  lam  obliged  to. 
Don’t  fret  because  woman's  work  goes  on  forever.  You  will 
have  shirts  to  make  and  socks  to  darn  for  Neoptolerous  not 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  years  anyhow.  And  as  for  you, 
Telemachus,  it  isn’t  hard  work  that  destroys  young  men  ; it’s 
the  intervals  that  kill.  It’s  the  relaxation  that  hurts.  Some 
time  you  may  wake  in  the  morning  with  the  worst  head  up- 
on yon  that  ever  made  you  sigh  for  death.  And  you  were 
not  sitting  up  to  work  until  2 a.m. , either. 


You  will  k^ow  there  isn’t  a line  of'’Yirgil,  or  a unite  of 
mathematics,  or  one  stroke  of  honest  hard  work  in  that  head- 
ache that  is  going  to  throw  one  more  wasted  day  into  your 
bright  young  life.  If  you  had  burned  the  mid-night  oil  over 
the  work-bench,  at  the  forge,  or  at  the  desk,  or  at  the  lathe,  it 
never  would  have  manufactured  such  a headache  as  that.. 
It  might,  and  it  would,  send  you  to  bed  tired  as  a shadow  of 
death,  but  you  would  open  jour  eyes  next  morning  on  an 
honest  world  of  hope  and  sunshine  and  manly  ambition,  with- 
out a blush  of  shame  in  all  its  radiance.  You’ll  never  work 
yourself  to  death,  my  boy.  The  harder  you  work  the  less 
mischief  and  trouble  you  will  get  into. — Burdette 


An  Excellent  Reason. 

With  never  a word  she  passed  me  by, 

With  never  a look  or  sign  ; 

She  silently  went  her  way,  and  I 
As  silently  went  on  mine. 

No  one  could  have  dreamed  who  saw  her  face. 

As  we  so  coldly  met,  • 

That  her  heart  was  touched  by  tbe  faintest  trace 
Of  memory  or  regret. 

Nor  did  I think  that  one  apart. 

Who  watched  my  tranquil  brow 

Would  have  guessed  that  the  memory  stirred  my  heart 
Of  a faithless,  broken  vow. 

And  they  needn’t  have  guessed  or  wondered,  you  see. 
For  this  was  the  reason  why — 

I didn’t  know  her,  and  she  didn’t  know  me. 

And  so — she  passed  me  by. 

— Walter  Learned. 


Checks  as  "Wedding  Presents. 

One  of  the  old  veterans  of  Wall  Street  was  the  other  dajr 
giving  some  fatherly  advice  to  one  of  his  clerks,  about  to  be 
married,  and  in  closing  his  sermon  he  said  ; — 

“ Directly  after  the  ceremony  there  will  be  a banquet,  of 
course.  When  your  wife  turns  her  plate  she  will  find  a 
check  for  fifty  thousand  dollars  under  it.” 

“ Do  you  really  think  so  ?” 

“ Oh,  I know  it.  That’s  the  prevailing  style  nowadays. 
The  check  will  be  passed  round,  and  finally  given  to  you  to 
pocket.” 

“And  next  day  I will  draw  the  money  on  it.” 

“ Oh,  no,  you  won’t.” 

“ Why  not?” 

“Because  there  won’t  be  any  to  draw.  Don’t  make  a 
dolt  of  yourself  by  rushing  to  the  bank.” 

“ But  I thought — ” 

“No  matter  what  you  thought.  Save  the  check  to  frame 
and  hang  up.  When  I was  married,  thirty  years  ago,  my 
wife  found  one  under  her  plate.  I’ve  got  it  yet.  I thought 
too  much  of  her  father  to  mortify  his  feelings,  and  I know 
he  has  always  respected  me  for  it.  That’s  all  my  son.  If 
you  run  short  on  your  bridal  tour,  telegraph  me.” 


Hotel  Coffee. 

The  Wall  Street  i\ews  is  responsible  for  this  story  ; — 

“ Coffee  I coffee  1 Did  you  ask  if  I would  have  coffee  ?” 
asked  a guest  at  a Cleveland  hotel  the  other  day. 

“ Yes,  sir,”  whispered  the  waiter. 

“ Have  you  coffee  mixed  with  chiccory  ?” 

“ We  have  ” 

“ And  beans  and  peas  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“Is  your  coffee  black  as  night  and  thick  as  mud?” 

“ It  is,  sir.” 

“ Lukewarm  and  flat  as  dish-water  ?” 

“ That's  it,  sir.” 

“ Warranted  to  give  a man  Bright’s  disease  and  enlarged 
liver  inside  of  four  weeks  ?” 

“ We  positively  guarantee  it,  sir.” 

“ Then,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  give  me  three  or  four  cups  of 
it  for  it's  a whole  year  since  I’ve  had  a chance  to  get  hold  of 
any  genuine  hotel  coffee.” 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS/  . 


A Manly  Street  Arab. 

Sergeant,”  saiil  a diininiitive  specimen  of  the  street  Arab, 
as  he  met  an  officer  wearing  a sergeant's  uniform,  on  the 
street  about  10  o'clock  last  night;  “can  you  send  an  cfficer 
to  guard  some  property  to-night  ?” 

Tue  nrcliin's  clothes  were  tattered,  his  face  was  diity,  and 
he  was  soaked  with  rain;  but  there  was  a manly  air  about 
him  for  all  that.  The  officer  looked  somewhat  astonished  at 
the  request  coming  from  such  a strange  source,  but  asked 
kindly  : “ What  do  you  want  an  officer  for,  my  boy  ?” 

“Because,’  answered  the  child  and  teais  filled  his  eyes, 
“1  was  leaning  against  a store  window  on  Chestnut  street, 
and  I guess  1 pushed  too  hard,  and  the  glass  broke,  and  1 
couldn’t  make  anybody  hear,  so  I started  as  fast  as  I could  to 
find  an  officer,  to  keep  anybody  from  stealing  the  things  in 
the  window.  And,  Sergeant,  I have  thirty-five  cents  I made 
selling  papers  to-day.  If  I give  you  that,  don’t  you  think 
they  will  let  me  go  until  1 could  make  enough  to  pay  for  the 
glass  ? It  is  every  cent  I have,  but  I don't  want  to  go  to  jail.’’ 
“ Keep  your  money,  my  boy,”  said  the  officer,  “ 1 will  see 
that  the  store  is  guarded,  and  it  you  go  and  tell  the  owner  to- 
morrow, I don't  believe  he  will  take  a cent  from  you.  Any- 
how, I can  trust  you.  ” 

“ Thank  you,  ” said  the  boy,  “ I will  be  sure  to  go  and 
see  him,  and  I will  try  to  save  all  the  money  I can  to  pay 
him,  if  he  wants  it,”  and  drying  his  eyfes  he  went  on,  prob- 
ably to  a cheerless  home.  

Lazy  Annie. 

If  there  was  one  thing  Annie  disliked  more  than  another 
it  was  to  get  up  early  in  the  morning.  The  little  birds  would 
sing  their  sweet  songs  in  her  window,  and  htr  pet  pigeons 
would  coax  her  with  their  soft,  cooing  voices,  bat  Annie 
would  not  stir.  She  said  one  day:  “Mamina,  I don’t  see 
why  you  always  make  me  go  to  bed  when  1 am  not  sleepy 
and  get  up  when  I am  ; ” for  next  to  getting  up  Annie  dis- 
liked going  to  bed. 

This  fault  of  Annie’s  worried  mamma  a great  deal,  for  it 
was  very  trying  every  evening  to  say,  “ Come  Annie,  it  is 
time  for  you  to  go  up  stairs  ; come,  no  more  playing  or  read- 
ing to-night,"  and  to  hear  Annie  say  fretfully,  “ Oh  mamma  ! 
can’t  I stay  up  just  a little  while  longer?  Why  must  1 go 
now  ? ” etc.  It  grieved  mamma  very  much,  and  she  won- 
dered what  she  should  do  to  cure  her  little  girl  of  this  evil 
habit. 

One  day  she  took  her  to  see  a lady  who  had  been  an 
invalid  for  years,  unable  to  lie  down  or  sit  up  with  any  com- 
fort on  account  of  the  great  pain  which  she  endured.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  conversation  she  said  to  Annie,  “ Oh,  my 
dear  little  girl,  if  I were  only  like  you  wh»t  would  I give! 
I look  back  now  and  think  how  I used  to  complain  every 
night  when  my  dear  mother  wanted  me  to  go  to  bed,  and 
grumbled  every  morning  about  getting  up.  1 would  be 
thankful  enough  now  if  1 could  only  go  to  bed  as  I did  then, 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  sit  up  all  night  in  this  chair ; and 
glad  enough  would  1 be  were  I able  to  get  up  at  'Uurise  and 
take  a walk  in  the  early  morning  when  the  birds  are  singing 
in  all  the  trees  and  everything  is  glistening  with  dew  ; but 
that  can  never  be  again.  My  dear  mother  is  in  Heaven,  but 
I always  reproach  myself  when  I think  how  I woriied  her 
about  such  a foolish  thing.  I am  sure  you  would  not  treat 
your  mother  so.”  Seeing  Annie’s  face  look  very  sober,  she 
said,  “ This  is  too  sober  a subject  for  a little  girl  like  you,  we 
will  talk  of  something  more  cheerful.” 

Annie  said  nothing  until  she  and  her  mother  were  on 
their  homeward  way,  then  she  asked,  “ Mamma,  did  you  tell 
Mrs.  Gray  about  me  ? ’’ 

“ No,  my  dear,”  said  mamma. 

That  night  Annie  went  cheerfully  to  bed,  and  in  the 
morning  every  one  was  astonished  to  see  her  walking  about 
the  garcien  long  before  breakfast.  Borne  said,  “Whatever 
has  got  over  Annie  to  take  siich  a turn  ? It  won’t  last  how- 
ever.” But  it  did  last,  and  Annie  became  a healthier  and 
happier  little  girl,  and  gave  pleasure  to  all  ar  und  her.  The 
first  thing  her  eyes  rested  upon  every  m'  rn’ng  was  this  text, 
beautifully  illuminated,  which  hung  up  n t'  e wall  opposite 
her,  “ Not  slothful  in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the 
Lord.” — Good  Words. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

The  number  of  correspondents,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is 
increasing.  This  time  many  have  answered  all  the  puzzles 
so  the  prize  was  awarded  to  the  one  sending  the  neatest  and 
best  letter — Wm.  A.  Thompson,  Toronto. 

A similar  prize  will  be  given  to  the  one  sending  the 
neatest  and  best  set  of  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  this  num- 
ber before  April  5th. 

Correct  answers  have  been  received  from  the  following  : 

Hannah  Kiuuesten,  Park  Hill ; C.  M.  Stewart,  St.  Catherines  ; 
Ernest  Livingston,  Hamilton;  Minnie  Woodbridge,  Kings- 
ville; William  E.  Galley,  Turonio;  Josie  Abel,  Windsor; 
Cbarlie  H.  Anderson,  Toronto  ; F.  M.  Davis,  Millington, 
Mich.;  Annie  Bailey,  Windsor;  Clara  M. 'V’ollans,  Windsor; 
F.  Weaver,  Bognor ; Josey  Harrison,  Park  Hill;  William 
Groat,  Port  Huron;  R.  L.  Eedy,  London;  E.  G.  Woodley, 
Toronto;  Bertha  Miller,  Walkerville;  Robbie  B.  Bell,  Wind- 
.sor  ; Fiances  H.  Scott,  South  Lake  ; Clara  Brown,  Toronto  ; 
Eliza  Anne  Lindsay,  Griersville  ; Anna  1.  Stevens,  Kirkdale, 
Que  ;“Nemo,”  Goderich;  Jessie  Campbell,  Point  Edward; 
Lillie  Shaw,  Toionto;  “Scout,”  West  Point,  New  York; 
H.  R.  Ross,  Loudon;  Willie  Campbell,  Kingston;  Henry 
West,  Ottawa;  Robert  Harris,  Toronto;  Mary  Sheppard,  Berlin, 
and  Minnie  A.  Ramsay,  Ulverton,  Que. 

MARCH  PUZZLES. 

1 

SQUABE  WORD. 

A long  staff. 

Above. 

Dregs. 

Formerly. 

2 

HERDS. 

FUL 

W. 

3 

EASY  DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead  aweight,  and  leavean  animal  ; behead  an  animal, 
and  leave  a part  of  the  verb  to  be. 

Behead  a billow,  and  leave  sound ; behead  sound,  and 
leave  a measure. 

Behead  a c njunction,  and  leave  an  article  of  dress ; 
behead  an  article  of  diess,  and  leave  a preposition. 

4 

DIA.MOND  PDZZLB, 

A letter  in  “ lack  ” 

The  noise  of  a bird 
A punctuation  mark 
A friend 

One  of  the  United  States 
A girl’s  name 
A letter  in  “ need  ’’ 

5 

NDHEKICAL  ENIGMA. 

My  whole  of  9 letters  is  a council 
My  8,  7,  3 is  a color 
My  8,  5,  9 is  a fastening 
My  4,  7,  2 is  a period  of  time 
My  6,  7,  3 is  a vessel 

My  4,  9,  3,  8,  6,  1,  8 is  a professional  man. 

ANSWERS  TO  FEBRUARY  PUZZLES. 


1 

Square  word  : — 

COD 

E 

0 V E 

N 

D E A 

D 

END 

8 

% 

Decapitations : — 

S-p-ear. 

S-h-are- 

S-t-arf. 

B-l-and. 

8-t-one. 

3 

Diamond  puzzle : 

— D 

S U N 

D U T C 

H 

I C R 

H 

4.  Easy  decapitation : — S-hip. 

5 Hidden  fruit: — Pear,  Apple,  Peach. 
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Discontent. 

A SO.VNBT,  BY  ROBE.IT  ELLIOTT. 

One  time  a rose  upon  a rocky  height 
Saw  low  adowii  a dale  a lily  fair. 

With  beauty  bloom  in  May’s  dirinest  air, 
Sheddiug  on  all  around  a tender  light 
Of  Purity,  as  shines  at  dead  of  night 
A star  above  a desert  bleak  and  bare. 

Yet  in  the  lily's  heart  a cold  despair, 

’Gan  reign  and  tlierewith  did  her  beauty  blight, 
For  discontented  with  her  lot  she  sighed. 

All  tor  the  freedom  of  the  rose  above. 

The  rose,  now  numbled  from  her  haughty  pride, 
For  quiet  of  the  date  express'd  her  love  ; 

Thus  in  men’s  hearts  grows  discontent,  whereof 
Grows  weariness,  of  which  have  many  died. 


The  Breadfinder. 

BY  EDWARD  YOUL. 


CHAPTER  III. — (^Continued) 

rE  do  not  know  when  we  talk  of  the  trials  of  poverty 
vV/\A  what  those  trials  are.  We  but  faintly  appreciate 
the  suH'erings  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  the  bodily 
pain  that  is  the  real  evil.  The  wound  that  the 
soul  gets  in  the  unequal  conflict  with  the  world  Ls  the  only 
enduring  pain.  TAal  endures;  that  lingers.  The  hunger ot 
to-day,  the  cold  and  pain  of  to-day,  are  forgotten  in  the  feast- 
ing and  warmth  ot  to-morrow  ; but  the  slight  and  insult 
that  lacerate  the  soul,  in  too  many  cases,  yield  hideous  har- 
vest in  alter  years. 

Except  in  the  noblest  natures,  which  are  rare  in  any 
class  ; but  with  such  natures,  “ poverty,”  to  use  the  words  of 
a great  German,  “ is  but  as  the  pain  which  attends  the  pierc- 
ing of  the  young  maiden’s  ears,  who  hangs  beautiful  jewels 
in  the  wound.” 

■ It  could  not  have  been  wholly  by  chance — for  is  there  in 
the  universe  such  a thing  as  chance? — and  certainly  it  was 
not  by  intention  that  Harding  found  himself  in  Finsbury, 
Dear  to  where  his  father  dwelt.  Tne  old  house  where  his 
childhood  and  youth  and  dawning  manhood  had  been  spent, 
stood  before  him.  It  rather  seemed  to  have  risen  up  before 
him  in  the  walk  than  to  have  waited  in  the  old  spot  for  his 
approach.  But  there  it  was,  the  house  where  his  niothei 
died — he  was  not  a twelvemonth  old  then — and  where  his 
father  bad  reaped  such  gain,  as,  when  soceity  is  improved, 
will  be  offered  to  no  man's  sickle.  But  even  usurers'  wealth 
is  not  always  tangible,  and  will  not  unfrequently  resolve 
it.self  into  wa-<te  paper. 

How  he  found  himself  with  his  finger  on  the  knocker  he 
did  not  clearly  know.  The  startled  servar  t let  him  pass 
without  a note  of  recognition,  and  he  was  immediately  in 
his  father’s  presence. 


“ Zounds,  Bill  I — the  carpet — you’ll  spoil  the  carpet  with 
the  snow,  boy.  Haven’t  you  got  an  umbrella?” 

He  had  been  mantled  in  a fog  up  to  this  point ; but  now 
he  perceived  that  he  was  every  were  whitened,  like  a 
twelfthcake. 

“ It’s  a Brussels,  and  nearly  new,”  the  usurer  continued. 
“ You  can’t  hurt  the  old  cloth  in  the  kitchen.  Run  down 
and  dismiss  the  girl.  So  you  are  come  back  to  the  old  man," 
he  added,  when  they  were  alone  in  the  lower  region  of  the 
house.  “ I expected  it.  'Well,  I’m  forgiving.  Shall  I kill 
the  fatted  calf,  eh  ? ” 

“ I want  some  money,  father,”  said  the  young  man, 
doggedly. 

“ No  ? Do  you  how  ? Dear  me  ! ” cried  the  elder  Hard- 
ing, with  feigned  surprise. 

“ Getting  it  from  you  is  better  than  starving,  perhaps,” 
the  son  proceeded.  “ And  I shall  rob  if  you  don't  let  me 
have  it.  I know  what  you  will  say — that  I once  affected 
to  be  squeamish  about  the  way  you  got  your  money.  Well, 
I did.  But  1 am  cured  of  that,  I hope.  I see  that  we  should 

all  be  honest  if  we  could,  but  when  we  can't ” 

“ Aye,  when  we  can’t,”  said  his  father,  taking  up  the  sen- 
tence, “ what  then  ?” 

“ Why,”  said  William,  we  make  the  best  of  circumstances. 
I have  made  the  best  of  mine,  and  come  to  you  to  aid  me.” 
“To  aid  you?  Just  what  other  people  do.  They  coma 
to  me  to  aid  them,"  said  the  usurer.  “ But  there’s  the  wrong 
I do  them.  I do  aid  them,  and  my  son  cuts  me  for  my 
inhumanity,  though  I've  had  them  here  before  now  ready  to 
go  down  on  their  knees  for  help.” 

“ I am  not  going  down  upon  my  knees,  father  ; but  I 
want  fifty  pounds — Let  me  have  it,”  said  the  young  man. 

“ Fifty  pounds  ; — that’s  a large  sum.  On — on  good 
security.  Bill  ? ” 

« On  the  devil,”  replied  William,  pettishly,  “ or,  he  added, 
with  a grim  smile,  “ you  may  take  a postobit.’’ 

“ Which  means  that  you  will  pay  principal  and  interest 
after  my  death,”  said  the  money-lender.  “I’ll  do  it.” 

“Eh  ? ” said  the  son,  raising  his  eyelids. 

“ I’ll  do  it.”  repeated  the  usurer.  “ That  is,”  he  added 
“at  two  hundred  per  cent. — not  a farthing  less.  Bill,  because 
it  may  turn  out  that  there  will  be  no  assets.  At  a cool  two 
hundred,  payable  at  my  death.” 

The  young  man  looked  at  his  father’s  feet.  “Well,”  he 
said,  presently — for  he  thought  of  the  young  wife  at  home — 
“as  you  will.  I’ll  sign  to  it.” 

He  was  about  to  follow  the  old  man  for  the  purpose,  but 
the  latter  motioned  him  back  and  said  that  the  Brussels  car- 
pet was  nearly  new. 

“ Won't  you  take  a little  of  something.  Bill  ? A glass  of 
sherry  and  a biscuit,”  he  said,  when  the  requisite  forma  had 
been  coinplie<l  with.  “ Do  let  me  prevail  upon  you.” 

The  other  cininted  the  gold  before  he  replied. 

“ If  you  will  give  me  a fresh  bottle,  and  let  me  draw  the 
cork,  and  let  me  fill  for  myself,  I will  take  two  or  three 
glasses,”  he  said 

The  usurer  seemed  puzzled. 

“ Why  a fresh  bottle  ?”  he  asked. 
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“ Because  you  may  poison  the  decanter,  dear  father,” 
returned  his  son. 

“ Ha  ha  1 ” chuckled  the  old  man.  “Tizzy,"  calling  the 
servant, “bring  a bottle  of  sherry  from  the  cellar.  We  ll  drink,  ” 
he  added,  when  the  woman  had  executed  the  order,  “ to  the 
health  of  Mrs.  Harding,  Eh  ? Shall  we  ? ” 

His  son  tossed  off  four  glasses  of  wine  without  replying, 
and  with  a rough  farewell,  left  the  house.  He  took  a cab  at 
the  first  stand,  and  having  called  to  treat  with  the  doctor  on 
the  way,  rejoined  his  wife  after  three  hours’  absence.  She  had 
not  been  left  alone  all  this  while.  Harding  found  a woman, 
the  wife  of  the  fellow-lodger,  in  the  room,  who  was  employed 
in  airing  some  baby-linen  before  the  fire, while  the  contents  of 
a small  saucepan  were  simmering  away  upon  the  hob. 

“ I’ve  made  bold,”  she  said  when  he  entered,”  “ to  look  in 
upon  your  good  lady.” 

She  seemed  half  afraid  of  him,  as  if  her  Samaritan  deed 
had  merited  reproach.  Bending  first  over  the  bed  to  kiss  the 
little  enduring  creature,  whose  heart  had  been  so  full  for 
many  and  many  a long  day,  and  whisper  his  adventures  in 
her  ear,  he  advanced  and  took  the  friendly  neighbor  by  the 
hand. 

“ It’s  so  good  of  you,  Mrs.  Merrythought,”  he  said ; “ but 
you  women  are  always  so  cosiderate.  I don't  know  what  we 
men  should  do  without  you.” 

She  had  something  to  say  to  him,  of  which  she  did  not 
know  how  to  acquit  herself  in  his  wife’s  hearing ; so,  feign- 
ing to  believe  that  she  heard  her  husband’s  voice  in  the  pas- 
sage, she  opened  the  door  and  went  out  upon  the  landing- 
place,  where  she  stood  coughing  and  beckoning  to  attract  his 
notice  ; he  had  stepped  across  to  the  bed-side,  however,  to  kiss 
his  little  wife  once  more,  and  she  was  obliged  to  call  him  by 
his  name. 

“ There’s  a nice  doctor,”  she  said,  when  he  had  joined  her 
without  the  apartment,  “as  did  for  me  when  my  last  was 
born.  If  you  don’t  mind  going  to  him,  and  using  my  hus- 
band’s name,  sir,  I’m  sure  he  would  come,  and  wait  for  his 
money  till  its  quite  convenient.  And  then,”  she  added, 
checking  his  disposition  to  speak,  “ as  for  a nurse  I’ve  sent 
my  eldest  son  over  to  Poplar  for  Mrs.  Boss — maybe  you’ve 
heard  of  Mrs.  Boss,  sir?  I once  was  housemaid  to  a lady 
she  attended,  and  then  she  said — I wasn’t  married  then,  sir, 
or  even  keeping  company — ■ Cheekey,’  she  said — Cheekey 
was  my  maiden  name,  sir — ‘ when  it  comes  to  your  turn,  my 
girl,  my  name  is  Boss,  and  I lives  when  I’m  at  home,  which 
ain’t  often  to  be  sure,  in  Tozer  street  Poplar.’  And  every 
one  of  my  eight,  sir,  she  has  been  the  nurse  to  ; and  a good 
nurse  she  is,  which  I can  put  my  oath  to  if  you  wish.” 

“ My  good  Mrs.  Merrythought,”  said  Harding,  touched  by 
her  kindness,  “ 1 have  already  provided  a doctor,  but  I am 
greatly  your  debtor  for  Mrs.  Boss.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

slaves  of  stone  and  wood  and  iron.  1 
wish  we  could  import  somewhat  of  the  Hindoo 
^'y'  philosophy  into  our  religion.  This  apparently 
solid  earth — these  clouds  that  go  tearing  along  in 
a strong  wind,  a hundred  miles  an  hour  they  say — that  sun 
and  moon,  those  stars  ; how  we  are  cheated  into  a belief  of 
their  real  existence  ! When  the  fact  is  that  the  landscape  I 
saw  last  night,  in  that  foolish  dream  I had,  was  just  as  real  as 
they.  I awoke,  and  the  landscape  was  nought.  But  I passed 
from  that  delusion  to  another,  and  fancied  the  bed  and  the 
chair  and  the  window  to  be  real,  when,  like  the  landscape  in  my 
dre'sm  they  were  only  apparitions.  We  are  the  slaves  of  matter 
— of  substance  (forgetting  the  meaning  of  that  word  Substance, 
which  inplies  <Aa<  which  standu,  or  exists,  under  appearances.) 
But  in  all  ages,  there  have  been  seers  among  men,  whose 
names  endure  as  household  memories,  who  have  discovered 
the  truth  and  have  roundly  asserted  it.  Others,  venturing  half- 
way, admit  Time  to  be  a deluison  ; but  if  Time,  then  also  must 
Space  be  a delusion  for  I can  only  traverse  from  one  point 
of  space  to  another  in  Time,  and  it  would  require  many 
years  for  a cannon  ball  to  reach  the  sun.  And  then  Time  is 
a delusion,  let  every  one  know  who  can  remember  how  short 
the  hour  seemed  that  was  passed  with  the  pleasant  friends, 
and  how  long  it  was  when  he  spent  it  upon  the  rack  of  anxiety. 

Sixty  minutes  being  real  and  independent  of  the  mind, 
must  be  always  of  the  same  length  in  all  circumstances.  But  we 


perceive  that  an  hour  may  be  as  a day,  a week,  when  we  spend 
it  in  terrible  expectancy,  and  the  messenger  delays.  And  for 
space — yesterday  the  journey  appeared  to  me  so  short,  and  to- 
day it  was  so  long,  yet  I did  not  lengthen  it  by  ten  paces.  Yet  if 
the  distance  were  real,  and  independent  of  my  mental  con- 
dition, it  must  have  been  on  both  occasions  of  the  same  extent. 

We  are  the  slaves  of  matter  ; but  this  matter  is  an  arrant 
cheat,  and  we  are  the  constant  dupes  of  its  imposition. 

Is  it  not  so  with  us,  when  God  sends  a new  ray  of  his 
Divinity  upon  earth,  and  we  say  a child  is  born?  We  are 
the  slaves  of  matter  again  in  those  little  human  limbs  which 
are  only  the  form  that  our  thought  has  taken,  and  are  as  unreal 
as  Time  and  Space.  The  miniature  man  or  woman  is  two 
spaus  long.  I can  measure  the  length  by  extending  my  hand 
twice,  but  the  act  of  extension  implies  Space,  and  is  done  in 
Time.  I say  we  aie  the  dupes  of  matter. 

Quiting  the  region  of  metaphysics,  however — which  is  no 
dim  haze,  as  divers  persons  would  have  us  believe — let  us  see 
whether  the  baby-clothes  which  had  swathed  the  limbs  of 
Mrs.  Merrythought’s  last  required  any  mending  before  they 
were  ready  for  their  new  office.  No  ; in  no  one  instance  ; so 
good  had  baby  Merrythought  been.  Very  soon  the  doctor 
arrived  in  a cab  and  Mrs.  Boss  was  dropped  at  the  end  of 
the  street,  by  an  omnibus.  Very  fat  was  Mrs.  Boss  and  very 
good-natured  and  obliging.  Her  warm  heart,  moreover,  like  her 
body,  seemed  ever  on  the  increase,  and  daily  became  greater, 
in  two  senses. 

“ It  will  be  the  death  of  me,”  she  said,  as  she  followed 
Mrs.  Merrythought  up  the  stairs,  which  were  by  mishap, 
very  narrow.  “ I never  can  do  it,  I never  can — that's  for 
certain.” 

“ Eh?”  said  Mrs.  Merrythought,  “What’s  amiss?” 

“ Can  if  be  expected  of  mo  ?”  proceeded  Mrs.  Boss  halt- 
ing to  pant  more  at  her  ease.  “ Is  any  one  so  ridiculous  as  to 
suppose  I could  do  it?  If  the  door-way  is  as  narrow  as 
the  stairs,  when  I once  get  into  the  room,  I shall  be  like 
a cork  in  a bottle,  and  as  difficult  to  get  out  again.” 

“Ah  !”  remarked  Mrs.  Merrythought,  “I  see.’ 

“ See,  child  ! Yes,  and  so  do  I see  it.  It  can’t  be  done. 
Positively,  I'm  stuck  fast  already,”  said  Mrs.  Boss,  “ and 
tighter  lacing  would  be  of  no  use,  bless  you.  ” 

“ I suppose  it  wouldn’t,”  returned  Mrs.  Merrythought. 

“ Not  a bit  of  it,  ” said  the  nurse.  “ You  may  as  well  ask 
me  to  creep  through  a key-hole,  as  to  get  up  and  down 
those  stairs  half-a-dozen  times  a-day.  ” 

“ Well,  I must  wait  upon  you — you  shan’t  have  to  leave 
the  room.  ” said  Mrs.  Merrythought,  who  always  did  her  best 
to  diminish  difficulties. 

“ Is  the  room  a large  one?  ” gasped  Mrs.  Boss. 

“ Not  a very  large  one,  ” replied  Mrs.  Merrythought, 
faltering. 

“ It’s  small, — isn’t  it?  don’t  deceive  me,  ” said  the  nurse, 
anxiously. 

“Well,  it  is  smallish,”  answered  her  friend. 

“ I never  can, — It’s  of  no  use,  ” said  Mrs.  Boss.  “ I want 
air.  I must  have  air,  or  perish, — its  my  nature.  ” 

“ But  you  must  come  up,”  said  Mrs.  Merrythought,  “now 
you  have  got  so  far.  You  can’t  turn  upon  the  stairs,  and  you 
can’t  go  down  backward.  You  must  come  up,  if  it’s  only  to 
turn  in  the  room  and  go  down  again.  ” 

The,  good  unwieldy  woman  seemed  struck  with  this 
suggestion  and  applied  herself  anew  to  the  task  of  mounting. 

Once  in  the  roiim,  and  recovered  in  some  measure,  she 
turned  her  eyes  upon  the  little  wife  she  had  come  to  tend. 

“ Pretty  lamb,  ” she  said,  compassionately,  to  Mrs.  Me  ry- 
thought,’’  “and  is  it  her  first?  Deary  me,  what  a many  ladies 
I have  nursed,  whose  first  it  was,  and  hoped  to  be  the  last 
and  I said — no  please  God  ; for  scripture  says  they  shall  he 
like  olive-branches  round  about  your  table.  ” 

“ You  won’t  go  home  again — promise  you  won’t,”  said 
Mrs.  Merrythought,  who  saw  that  with  the  increased  facility 
of  breathing,  she  was  waxing  into  the  best  of  humors. 

Mrs  Boss  did  not  reply,  but  set  herself  to  survey  the  room, 
the  wall  of  which  she  swept  with  her  eyes,  and  rested  her 
gaze  upon  the  window. 

It  was  a very  small  window.  If  wishing  could  have  made  i 
it  larger,  Mrs.  Merrythought  would  have  had  it  as  large  as  a 
shop- front. 

“You  can  try  how  you  feel  for  one  night,  at  least  nurse,  ” 
she  said. 
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“ Don’t  leave  me  please  don’t,’’  said  Emma  Harding,  “ I 
see  you’re  kind  and  good,  and  you  shall  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  possible.” 

And  I won’t  leave  you,  my  pretty  dear,  said  Mrs.  Boss 
“ make  up  your  mind  to  that.  As,  many  a time,  the  doctor  has 
said  to  me, — Boss,  you’re  worth  your  weight  in  gold — which 
it’s  not  for  me  to  say  that  I am  ; but  I won’t  leave  you.  my 
lamb,  till  you  can  go  strong  about  the  house.” 

The  doctor,  who  had  been  talking  with  Harding  below- 
stairs,  now  came  in.  Harding  remained  in  Mrs.  Merry- 
thought’s room,  surrounded  by  an  army  of  children,  and  took 
a cup  ot  tea  and  a mutton  chop  with  her  husband,  who,  being 
the  father  of  eight,  did  his  best  to  entertain  his  fellow-lodger; 
whom  he  now  met  for  the  first  time. 

“A  man,”  he  said,  “is  naturally  pulled  down  at  these 
times.  I was,  myself,  with  all  my  eight.  Jack,  you  dog,  let 
the  cat  alone — (this,  parenthetically,  to  the  third,  who  was 
always  a graceless  urchin  with  a cat.)  Tom,  if  you  suck 
your  thumb.  I’ll  put  you  to  bed — (this  to  the  seventh.)  Tou 
know,  Mr.  Harding,  a man  that  can  feel  at  all,  must  feel  on 
such  occasions.  What  do  you  say  to  a- pipe  ? ” 

“ Thank  ye,”  returned  Harding,  “ I’ll  smoke  one.  ” 

“ I think,  ” remarked  Merrythought,  reaching  his  tobacco, 

» that  of  all  animals, — and  they  tell  us  that  man  is  an  ani- 
mal— we  are  the  most  dependent.  There's  my  Joe,  there 
the  eldest — he’s  twelve  years  old,  and  not  able  to  help  him- 
self yet,  and  won’t  properly  those  Wr  or  five  years.”  Joseph 
Merrythought  hung  down  his  head,  as  if  his  helplessness 
were  a crime.  “ But,  there,  for  that  matter,”  his  father  added 
“ if  you  come  to  philosophy,  I don’t  know  where  you  may  end. 
That  philosophy  bothers  me,  Mr.  Harding.” 

“ Yes,  very  likely,”  said  Harding  who  was  not  much  inter- 
ested. 

“ Oh,  but  it  does,  though,”  proceeded  Merrythought,  who 
wished  to  consider  himself  contradicted.  “How  shall  we 
account  fora  whale’s  not  being  a fish,  eh?  And  yet,  they 
tell  us,  itisn't  one.  Now,  can  you  answer  that?’’ 

“ I can’t,  indeed,”  replied  Harding,  who  was  disinclined 
to  talk. 

“ If  we  come  to  philosophy,  we  had  need  light  two  candles, 
for  we  shan’t  see  with  one,  I can  tell  you.  I have  dipped 
into  those  things,  I have.  Have  you  been  much  of  a reader, 
Mr.  Harding  ?” 

“ Yes, — pretty  well — tolerable,”  yawned  poor  William 
who  was  getting  sadly  tired  of  his  host’s  conversation. 

But  he  had  to  endure  it  for  an  hour  longer,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  period  Mrs.  Merrythought  ran  into' the  room, 
and  bade  him  bless  the  stars,  for  it  was  all  over  and  the  girl 
— a girl  it  was — was  such  a little  love.  The  young  father 
hurried  off  to  see  his  baby  and  then  bethought  himself  of  get- 
ting a bed  out. 

After  deducting  recent  expenses,  and  redeeming  his  own 
and  wife’s  garments  from  the  pawnbrokers,  Harding  found 
himself,  in  a month’s  time,  possessed  of  thirty-eight  pounds. 
With  thirty-eight  pounds,  you  may  go,  on  seven  hundred 
and  sixty  occasions,  to  the  pit  of  Sadler’s  Wells  Theatre,  and 
see  Shake8^)eare  played  from  the  restored  text.  If  you  have 
only  thirty-eight  pounds  in  the  world,  I don’t  think  that 
would  be  the  best  way  of  spending  it.  Harding  proposed 
twenty  schemes  for  profitably  investing  that  very  moderate 
sum,  but  he  could  not  satisfy  himself  with  any  one  of  them. 
He  at  last  determined  to  advertise  in  the  newspapers  for  an 
engagement  as  a Classical  Tutor  ; and  while  awaiting  the 
result,  to  fall  hack  upon  his  fortune. 

Accordingly,  the  readers  of  the  Times 'mere  one  morning 
informed  that  a gentleman,  thoroughly  competent  to  instruct 
in  the  advanced  classics,  and  conversant  with  the  higher 
mathematics,  was  open  to  an  engagement.  The  next  day, 
Harding,  calling  at  the  library  to  which,  as  signified  in  the 
advertisement,  letters  were  to  be  addressed,  found  a letter, 
which,  upon  perusal,  he  pronounced  to  be  satisfactory.  He 
Was  yet  more  satisfied,  when  he  visited  the  writer  on  the 
following  morning,  and  was  engaged  as  an  instructor  in  the 
Classics,  without  preamble  or  delay.  The  party  with  whom 
he  treated  was  a youth  of  nineteen  or  thereabouts,  who  an- 
nounced himself  as  his  own  master,  and  independent  of  all 
control. 

“ I am  an  aspirant,  Mr.  Harding,”  he  said.  “ I have  not 
been  badly  educated,  but  I want  finishing  off.  I think  you 
are^just  the  person  I want.  Don’t  think  me  rude,  if  at  this 


early  stage  of  our  acquaintance,  I ask  you  what  your  politics 
are,  and  what  are  your  views  of  humanity  ? ” 

Harding  did  not  immediately  reply,  tor  he  was  puzzled. 
There  was  about  this  youth,  who  proclaimed  himself  inde- 
pendent of  all  authority,  such  a coolness  of  procedure — such 
an  assumption  of  superiority,  which,  while  it  did  not  offend 
him — it  was  too  delicate  and  refined  for  that — took  him 
greatly  aback  when  he  looked  at  the  other’s  beardless  face. 

“ I am  liberal  in  my  opinions,”  he  said,  presently,  “ but 
I never  speak  of  my  politics  where  they  are  not  agreeable.” 
“ You  are  liberal  in  your  opinions,”  returned  the  youth. 
“ Then  we  are  friends.  I am  a Eadical,  and  something  more, 
Mr.  Harding.” 

Harding  replied  that  he  was  glad — he  did  not  know 
what  to  say. 

“ I write,”  proceeded  the  youth. 

“ Indeed,”  remarked  Harding. 

“ And  publish,”  the  other  rejoined,  “ under  the  signature 
ot  Philo-Junius.” 

“I — I am  not  familiar  with  your ” 

“With  my  writings.  I suppose  not.  They  appear  in  a 
penny  weekly  publication,  called,  ‘The  Startler,’  It  isn’t  much, 
but  it  possesses  a merit,  as  being  tb-e  berald  of  the  People’s 
Press.  Startling  publicatons  will  appear  in  scores  by-and-bye. 
We  have  no  People’s  Newspaper  yet — we  shall,  hereafter, 
have  one.  There  may  be  a hard  struggle  to  establish  it,  but 
it  will  come,  and  it  will  utter  stern  truth.” 

Harding  had  been  distressed  for  the  bread  that  is  so  diffi- 
cult to  get,  and  his  young  wife  had  hunge  e I for  it,  and  they  had 
known  much  sorrow.  He  had  almost  denied  principle  and  for- 
saken honesty  in  his  trials.  He  had  confessed  to  his  father, 
that  honesty  was  good,  while  it  could  be  adhered  to,  but  must 
be  parted  with  on  an  emergency.  In  the  presence  of  this 
young  enthusiast  be  felt  shame  and  couti  ition.  Boldero — for 
such  was  the  youth’s  name,  only  needed  encouragement  to 
enter,  at  length,  into  his  view  of  the  future.  The  t utor  and  the 
pupil  had  much  rich  discourse  that  day,  and  at  parting,  they 
believed  each  other’s  destination  to  be  that  of  a glorious 
Reformer.  One  had  been  twenty-two  years  in  the  world,  and 
the  other,  ninteen,  and  they  believed  in  the  perfectibility  of 
human  nature.  Fools  1 

Which  was  to  be  pupil,  and  which  the  tutor? 


CHAPTER  V. 

RS.  Peasnap’s  Christmas  party  had  proved  a failure 
The  beef  was  over-roasted — burnt  as  Mrs.  Peasnap 
; avowed,  even  to  tears,  to  a kitchen  cinder  ; and  the 
pudding,  owing  to  an  accident  it  met  with  in  the 
pot,  was  broken  into  fragments  and  watery.  The  guests, 
not  relishing  their  dinner,  were  gloomy.  Peasuap’s  jokes 
sarcely  excited  a smile.  The  port  was  muddy,  and  the  brandy, 
obtained  in  lieu  of  a debt,  was  British  and  fiery.  The  sherry 
was  pronounced  thin,  and  even  the  vetern  drinkers  preferred 
gooseberry  negus,  of  which  they  sipped  a thimbleful  every 
half-hour  till  tea-time.  The  holly-berries  were  pale  con- 
trasted with  the  hue  of  Mrs.  Peasnap’s  indignant  cheeks. 

Hence  it  was  that  Mrs.  Peasnap  resolved  to  give  another 
party,  which  should  prove  a triumph,  and  efface  all  remem- 
brance of  the  Christmas  mishap.  Her  husband  went  into  the 
city  and  made  a treaty  with  a wine-merchant.  Claret  and 
champagne,  in  limited  quantities,  was  the  result;  and  Peas- 
uap,  encouraged  by  his  wife,  even  went  to  such  lengths  as  to 
hire  a frosted  silver  claret-jug  and  finger-glasses.  Moreover, 
he  engaged  Chimpanzee,  the  celebrated  comic  singer,  and 
Maudlin,  who  excelled  in  sentimental  recitative. 

Emma  Harding  was  a proud  little  woman  when  she 
received  a note  sealed  with  two  beak-embracing  doves,  and 
containing  an  invitation  to  Mrs.  Peasnap’s  Ladyday  party  for 
herself  an  I husband.  Going,  indeed,  was  out  of  the  question, 
unless  William  hinted  at  the  long-promised  satin  dress, 
which  he  did  that  night,  and  bade  her  buy  it  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

The  satin  purchased,  and  “ made-up’’  by  no  second-rate 
hand,  the  next  consideration  was  the  baby.  Could  Mrs.  Boss 
spate  one  night  from  her  ordinary  avocations? 

The  afternoon  of  the  Peasnap  party  arrived,  and  brought 
with  it  Mrs.  Boss.  It  was  not  without  some  irresolution, 
however,  that  Emma  resigned  the  infant  to  her  care.  She 
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stood  wavering — should  she,  or  should  she  not  ? The  dear, 
good,  motherly  Boss  would  take  golden  care  of  the  jewel,  she 
well  knew. 

“As  my  own,  I will,”  said  Mrs.  Boss,  “and  my  own  I 
have,  thank  God,  who  ploughs  the  salt,  salt  ocean  at  this 
moment,  in  one  of  his  blessed  Majesty’s  ships.” 

“ I have  soaked  the  tops  and  bottoms,”  said  Emma,  “and 
you  will  only  have  to  keep  the  saucepan  simmering.  And  if 
you  should  want  it,  the  Godfrey’s  on  the  mantleshelf.” 

“No,  my  dear,”  replied  Mrs.  Boss,  “I  won’t  hear  of  it. 
That’s  not  my  plan.  ISonae  may,  but  I never  do.  Godfrey, 
I always  will  maintain,  is  unnatural.” 

When  Emma  joined  her  husband,  she  found  him  engaged 
in  reading  a note,  which  a lad  had  just  delivered  to  him. 

“ Emma,”  he  said,  “ you  must  go  alone  to  Peasnap’s.” 

“ Eh?”  she  exclaimed.  “William,  dear?” 

“ Ifou  must  go  alone  to  Peasnap’s,”  he  repeated. 

“ Why  cannot  you  come?”  she  anxiously  inquired. 

“ I can’t,”  he  curtly  answered.  “ Kemember  me  kindly, 
and  say  that  sudden  business — particular  business — there 
you  know  what  to  say.” 

“ I don’t  indeed,”  she  replied  innocently.  “ And  you 
frighten  me,  William.  *'  For  God’s  sake  tell  me  what  you 
mean  I Are  you  gwtng  to  prison  ?” 

“ To  prison,”  he  rejoined,  laughing.  “ No,  no.  Say  at 
Peasnap’s  that  I couldn’t  come.  There  is  no  need  to  be 
more  explicit.” 

She  looked  at  the  lad,  who  had  retired  to  a little  distance, 
but  his  face  revealed  nothing. 

“ I will  call  and  fetch  you  home,”  added  Harding. 

“ Very  well,”  she  said,  dolefully.  “ You  know  best.” 

“ And  act  for  the  best,”  he  returned.  “ Come,  I will  see  you 
to  Peasnap’s.” 

He  spoke  apart  to  the  lad,  who  immediatley  shot  forward 
with  boyish  alacrity.  Then  he  walked  with  his  wife,  in  sil- 
ence, to  the  corner  of  the  street  where  Peasnap  dwelt,  and 
quitting  her  there,  hurried  in  the  direction  of  Boldero’s  resi- 
dence. 

In  the  front  of  the  house  where  Boldero  lodged,  a man 
was  standing  dressed  like  an  artisan,  who,  when  he  saw  Har- 
ding approaching,  advanced  and  met  him. 

“ Mr.  Harding?  ” he  said. 

“ That  is  my  name,”  replied  William. 

“ Secretary  of  the  P.F.I).  ? ” 

“ What  motive  have  you  in  questioning  me  ? ” 

« You  have  just  received  a note  from  Mr.  Boldero  ? ” 

“ I have.” 

“ You  were  about  to  visit  him  when  I accosted  you.” 

“ I was.” 

“ Mr  Boldero  has  been  suddenly  called  from  home.  He 
will  see  you  at  the  usual  hour  and  the  usual  place.” 

“ You,” — said  Harding,  “ are  you  of  the  P.  F.  D.  ? ” 

“ I joined  last  Monday.  Mr.  Boldero  knows  me  well.  I 
have  already  been  trusted.” 

“ I am  glad  of  it.  I like  your  face.  Give  me  your  hand.” 

“ With  pleasure.  I hear  of  you  every  where.  My  motto, 
like  yours,  is  Death  to  the  Tyrants.” 

Harding  slightly  frowned. 

“ I shall  perhaps  meet  you  to-night,”*  he  said. 

“ Undoubtedly.  I shall  be  present.” 

“ I will  then  talk  further  of  this  Death  to  the  Tyrants.” 

It  was  now  five  o’clock,  and  Harding  had  three  hours  to 
wait  before  he  could  join  Boldero.  He  thought,  at  first,  of 
retracing  his  steps,  and  silting  down  to  Peasnap’s  dinner. 
But  he  re-considered.  Whom  should  he  meet  there?  What 
was  Peasnap  himself  but  a witless  jester?  He  would  be 
plagued  to  death  with  his  host’s  conundrums.  He  shuddered 
as  he  thought  of  the  dull  addled  brains  which  the  wine  would 
heat  into  unnatural  activity.  He  walked  irresolutely  down 
two  or  three  streets.  It  began  to  rain,  and  he  bad  no  um- 
brella. Should  he  return  home  to  Mrs.  Boss?  Her  gossip 
would  distract  him.  He  turned  into  a better  sort  of  tavern, 
and  ordered  a glass  of  brandy  and  water  and  a cigar.  The 
parlor  was  filled  with  people,  but  as  he  was  not  spoken  to 
he  felt  himself  alone.  The  newspaper  was  engaged,  but  the 
waiter  offered  him  the  Black  Book — the  Newgate  Calendar 
of  the  priests  and  the  aristocracy.  He  turned  over  its  well- 
thumbed  pages.  Its  contents  he  already  knew  well — its 
column  of  legalised  depredation  in  the  shape  of  pensions. 


He  read  and  read.  His  hair  almost  stood  erect.  Has  not 
yours  over  the  same  pages?  Mine  has. 

“ Death  to  the  tyrants,”  ciied  a voice  near  him.  The 
speaker  was  seated  at  the  next  table. 

“ We  of  the  P.F.D.  say  so,”  added  another  voice. 

Harding  looked  at  these  men.  They  were  unknown  to 
him.  But  the  P.F.D.  had  augmented  their  numbers  greatly 
during  the  last  week,  for  the  popular  commotion  was  at  its 
highest. 

At  half-past  seven,  he  directed  his  course  towards  West- 
minster. It  had  ceased  to  rain,  and  the  stars  shone  down 
brightly',  beautifully.  People  were  gathered  in  the  streets, 
talking  sedition.  Above,  the  sky  was  calm,  holy.  But  there 
were  peihaps  miserable  beings  in  those  distant  worlds — if 
they  were  worlds — and  wretched  girls,  who,  driven  to  crime 
for  want  of  the  difficult  bread  drowned  themselves.  The 
great  God  knew. 

“The  Bill  will  be  again  thrown  out,” said  a man, address- 
ing a group  of  his  fellows,  as  Harding  passed. 

“Then .”  The  speaker  made  a noise  with  hie 

tongue  resembling  the  cocking  ol  a gun. 

“Yes.  Death  to  the  tyrants,”  added  a third.  “We  of 
the  P.F.D.  say  so.” 

Harding  hurried  on. 

Into  a lighted  room,  where  hundreds  of  men  were  assem- 
bled. On  a raised  platform  were  the  committee  of  the  P.F.D., 
and  amongst  them  Boldero.  Harding  was  greeted  by  the 
whole  assemblage  with  a loud  clapping  of  bands.  ISvery 
moment  the  numbers  increased.  The  room  presently  be- 
came densely  thronged. 

“We  shall  move  in  three  months  from  this  time,”  said 
Boldero  apart  to  Harding.  “ The  delegates  have  made  their 
returns.  Birmingham  alone  has  added  nine  thousand  since 
our  last  meeting.” 

“You  intend  to  move  then?”  said  Harding. 

“ Undoubtedly,”  replied  Boldero,  looking  astonishment. 
“ Otherwise  we  have  wasted  our  time  and  money.” 

“ But  this  death  to  the  tyrants— is  it  so  well,  then,  to  use 
violence?  We  seek,  do  we  not,  to  make  men  better  ?” 

“ Do  you  shrink,”  said  Boldero. 

From  voilence  I do  From  blood  I do,”  replied  Harding. 

“Are  you  afraid  ? ” 

“ No,  no  ; but  when  have  the  people  ever  won  their  cause 
by  an  appeal  to  arms  ? ” 

“ In  Cromwell’s  time,”  said  Boldero  : “ you  are  a coward, 
Harding.” 

“ I am  not;  you  do  me  wrong.  But  let  us  try  what  Moral 
Force  can  do.” 

“ Moral  Force  I ” returned  Boldero,  fiercely  “ We  are  P. 
F.  D.,  Physical  Force  Democracts.” 

“ You  perfane  that  holy  word.  Democracy.  Yours  will  be 
Mob  Law  and  Mob  Strength, — the  law  and  strength  of 
brutes.” 

“ You  knew  our  resolution  when  you  accepted  my  invita- 
tion to  join  us.  Why  are  you  a turncoat?” 

“ I knew  it ; yes.  I believe  it  was  the  will  of  God.  But  I 
erred.  I blasphemed.  Lovk,  my  friend,  is  the  Law  of  the 
Supreme.  We  must  conquer  only  through  love.  We  must 
be  better  men  than  our  oppressors.  I have  thought  deeply 
of  what  I now  utter.  Elevated  natures  rely  on  the  moral  law. 
The  weapon  and  the  fist  are  left  to  ruder  beings,  as  we  se* 
the  dog  worry  with  his  teeth,  and  do  not  wish  to  imitate 
him.” 

“And  do  you  think  to  prevail  with  our  oppressors  by 
persuasion — by  entreaty?”  returned  Boldero,  with  a sneer. 
“Will  they  give  us  our  rights  because  we  ask  them  and  be- 
have ourselves  like  good  children?  When  they  yield  to  the 
pressure  from  without,  as  is  it  called,  is  it  not  because  they 
fear  the  growing  discontent,  and  know  what  tough  and  stub- 
born sinews  knit  the  frames  of  Englishmen  ? It  is  the  fear 
of  a resort  to  physical  force  that  makes  them  yield,  when 
they  yield  to  moral  force.” 

“ Legislators  are  amenable,  as  we  all  are,  to  the  law  ot 
progress,”  replied  Harding.  “You  will  find  that  as  the  ag* 
moves  forward,  legislation,  though  it  may  lag  in  the  rear, 
and  will  never  anticipate,  will  yet  be  obliged  to  follow  at 
a respectable  distance.” 

The  bu.'iness  ot  the  meeting  commenced,  and  they  talked 
no  more.  The  speakers  were  noisy,  for  they  were  dema- 
gogues, and  appealed  to  the  coarser  passions  of  their  audience 
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“ Better,"  said  one,  “ that  the  pavement  should  run  hlood 
than  the  people  be  oppressed.  The  people  ? Say  rather,  the 
slaves;  for  we  are  slaves.  (Cries  of  “ We  are,  we  are  1’’)  Our 
tyrants  ride  roughshod  over  us.  They  bow  our  necks  to  the 
ground.  But  we  will  crouch  no  longer.  We  will  teach  them 
our  strength,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

They  alt  spoke  after  the  same  fashion. 

But  one  said,  in  addition,  that  they  must  never  stop  till 
they  had  community  of  property.  *•  Mine  must  be  thine,” 
he  said,  « aud  thine  must  be  mine.  The  grapes  must  not  be 
mine  or  yours — they  must  be  ours.” 

“ And  you  would  be  quarrelling  for  the  ripest  bunch," 
thought  Harding. 

" I am  the  Secretary  of  the  P.  F.  D ,”  he  said  to  the  com- 
mittee, when  the  meeting  was  broken  up.  “ I wish  to  re- 
sign the  (ifBce.  I dissent  from  your  doctrines,  and  with  the 
same  hatred  of  oppression,  aud  the  same  ardent  desire  for 
reform, — a more  thorough  reform — I think,  than  we  shall 
get — I am  a convert  to  moral  force  and  the  law  of  love.” 

( To  be  continued) 


Widow  Bcebs's  Boy, 

3 ■'HE  stage  has  gone,  sir,  but  there’s  a widow  lives  here, 
^ and  she’s  got  a boy,  and  he'll  drive  >ou  over.  He’s  a 
L nice  little  fellow,  and  Deacon  Ball  let’s  him  have  his 
team  for  a trifle,  and  we  like  to  get  him  a job  when  we 

can.” 

It  was  a hot  day  in  July.  Away  up  among  the  hills  that 
made  the  lower  slope  of  the  Monadnock  Mountain  a friend 
lay  very  ill.  In  order  to  reach  his  temporary  home  one 
must  take  an  early  train  to  the  nearest  station,  and  trust  to 

the  lumbering  old  coach  that  makes  a daily  trip  to  E . 

The  train  was  late;  the  stage,  after  waiting  some  tinre,  was 
gone.  The  landlord  of  the  little  white  hotel  appeared  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  and  leaning  his  elbow  on  the  balcony  rail 
dropped  down  on  the  hot  and  thirsty  traveler  what  comfort 
could  be  extracted  from  the  opening  sentence  of  my  sketch. 

“ Would  we  not  come  in  aud  have  some  dinner  ? ” “ Yes.’’ 
“Would  he  send  for  the  deacon’s  team  ? And  the  boy  ?” 
“ Yes.” 

And  the  dinner  was  eaten  and  the  team  came  round — an 
open  buggy  and  an  old  white  horse,  and  as  we  were  seated 
the  door  of  a little  brown  house  across  the  way  opened  and 
out  rushed  the  “ widow’s  boy.” 

In  his  mouth  was  the  last  morsel  of  his  dinner;  he  had 
evidently  learned  how  to  “ eat  and  run.”  His  feet  were  clad 
in  last  winter’s  much- worn  boots,  whose  wrinkled  legs 
refused  to  stay  within  the  limits  of  the  narrow  and  faded 
trousers.  As  his  legs  flew  forward  his  arms  flew  backward 
in  an  ineflectual  struggle  to  get  himself  inside  of  a jacket 
much  too  short  in  the  sleeves. 

“ There  he  is,”  said  the  hostler,  <■  that’s  the  Widow  Beebe’s 
boy.  I told  him  I’d  hold  the  horse  while  he  went  home  to 
get  a bite-  ’’ 

The  horse  did  not  look  as  if  he  needed  to  he  held,  but  the 
hostler  got  his  dime,  and  the  boy  approached  in  time  to 
relieve  my  mind  as  to  whether  he  would  conquer  the  jacket 
or  the  jacket  would  couquer  him  and  turn  him  wrong  side 
ont. 

He  was  sun-bumed  and  freckled,  large-mouthed  and  red- 
haired — a homely,  plain,  wretched  little  Yankee  boy  ; and 
yet  as  we  rode  through  the  deep  summer  bloom  and  fragrance 
of  the  shaded  road,  winding  up  the  long  hills  in  the  glow  of 
the  afternoon  sun,  I learned  such  a lesson  from  the  little 
fellow  as  I shall  not  soon  forget. 

He  did  not  look  much  like  a preacher  as  he  sat  stooping 
forward  a little,  whisking  the  flies  from  the  deacon’s  horse, 
but  his  sermon  was  one  which  I wish  might  have  been  heard 
by  all  the  boys  in  the  land.  As  it  was  I had  to  spur  him  on 
now  and  then  by  questions  to  get  him  to  tell  about  himself. 

“ My  father  died,  you  see,  and  left  my  mother  the  little 
brown  house  opposite  the  tavern.  You  saw  it,  didn't  you,  sir 
— the  one  with  the  lilac  bushes  under  the  window?  Father 
was  sick  a long  time,  and  when  he  could  not  work  he  had  to 
raise  money  on  the  house.  Deacon  Ball  let  him  have  it,  a 
little  at  a time,  and  when  father  was  gone,  mother  found  the 
money  owed  was  almost  three  hundred  dollars.  At  first  she 
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thought  she  would  have  to  give  up  the  house,  but  the  deacon 
said,  ‘ Let  it  wait  awhile,’ and  he  turned  and  patted  me  on 
the  head  and  said  : ‘ When  Johnny  gets  big  enough  to  earn 
something  I shall  expect  him  to  pay  it.’  I was  only  nine 
then,  but  I’m  thirteen  now ; 1 remember  it,  and  I remember 
mother  cried,  and  said,  ‘Yes,  Deacon,  Johnny  is  my  only 
hope  now  ;’  and  1 wondered  and  wondered  what  work  I could 
do.  I really  felt  as  if  I ought  to  begin  at  once,  but  I could- 
n’t think  of  anything  to  do.” 

“ Well,  what  did  you  do  ? ” I asked  quickly,  for  I was 
afraid  he  would  stop,  and  I wanted  to  hear  the  vest. 

“ Well,  at  first  I did  very  funny  things  for  ahoy.  Mother 
used  to  knit  socks  to  sell,  and  she  sewed  the  rags  to  make 
rag  carpets  and  I helped.” 

“ How  ? What  could  you  do?  " 

“ Well,  the  people  who  would  like  a carpet  co’uld  not 
always  get  the  time  to  make  it.  So  I went  to  the  houses 
among  the  farmers  and  took  home  their  rags,  old  coats  and 
everything  they  had,  and  out  in  the  woodshed  I ripped  and 
cut  them  up.  Then  mother  sewed  them  and  sometimes  I 
sewed  some,  too,  and  then  I rolled  them  into  balls  and  took 
them  hack  to  the  owners,  all  ready  to  be  woven  into  rugs.” 
“ But  did  they  pay  for  your  work  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes,  we  got  so  much  a pound  ; and.  I felt  quite  like 
a young  merchant  when  1 weighed  them  out  with  our  old 
steelyards.  But  that  was  only  one  way  ; w;e’ve  two  or  three 
old  apple  trees  out  in  the  back  yard  by  the  wall,  and  we  dried 
the  apples  and  sold  them.  Then  some  of  the  farmers  who 
had  a good  many  apples  began  to  send  them  to  us  to  dry, 
and  we  paid  them  so  many  pounds  all  dry  and  had  the  rest 
to  sell.” 

“ But  you  surely  could  not  do  much  in  ways  like  these.” 
“No,  not  much,  but  something ; and  we  had  the  knitting.” 
“ Did  you  knit  ?" 

“Not  at  first,  but  after  a while  mother  began  to  have  the 
rheumatism  in  her  hands  and  the  joints  became  swollen  and 
the  fingers  twisted  and  it  hurt  her  to  move  them.  Then  I 
learned  to  knit ; before  that  1 wound  the  yarn  for  her.  I had 
to  learn  to  sew  a little,  too,  for  mother  didn’t  like  to  see  the 
holes  without  patches.” 

And  he  looked  half  smilingly  at  the  specimens  on  his 
knees. 

“ But  you  did  not  mend  those  ? ” said  I. 

“ Yes,  sir  ; but  I was  in  a hurry,  and  mother  said  it  was 
not  done  as  it  ought  to  be.  They  had  just  been  washed,  and 
I couldn’t  wait  for  them  to  dry.” 

“ Who  washed  them  ?” 

“ I did  and  ironed  them,  too.  I can  wash  and  iron  almost 
as  well  as  mother  can.  She  don’t  mean  to  let  me,  but  how 
is  she  going  to  help  it?  She  can  hardly  use  her  hands  at 
all,  and  some  days  she  cannot  leave  her  chair,  so  1 had  to 
learn  to  make  the  beds  and  to  scrub  the  floor  and  wash  the 
dishes,  and  I can  cook  almost  as  well  as  a girl.” 

“ Is  it  possible  ? I shall  have  to  take  supper  with  you  on 
my  way  back  to  the  city,  and  test  your  skill.” 

Johnny  blushed,  and  I added  : — 

“ Its  a pity,  my  boy,  that  you  haven’t  a sister.” 

“ I had  one,”  he  said  gently,  “ but  she  died ; and — if  she 
had  lived,  I shouldn’t  have  wi.shed  her  to  lift,  and  bring 
wood  aud  water,  and  scrub  as  poor  mother  always  did.  Some- 
times I wish  I could  have  sprung  all  the  way  from  a baby  to 
a man.  It’s  such  slow  work  growing  up ; and  it  was  while 
mother  was  waiting  for  us  to  grow  up  that  she  worked  so 
hard.” 

“ But,  my  hoy,  you  cannot  expect  to  he  son  and  daughter 
and  mother  all  in  one.  You  cannot  do  the  work  for  a whole 
family.” 

“ Yes,  I can  ; it  isn’t  much,  and  I am  going  to  do  it  and 
the  work  my  father  left  undone.  I’m  going  to  pay  that 
mortgage,  if  I live.” 

“ Heaven  grant  you  may,”  I said,  fervently,  under  my 
breath  f “for  not  many  mothers  have  such  a son.” 

“ Mother  dou’t  know  I mean  to  do  it,  and  she  is  very  anxi- 
ous I should  go  to  school,  aud  I mean  to  sometime  ; but  I 
know  just  where  the  boys  in  my  class  are  studying,  and  I 
get  the  lessons  at  home.  Mother  reads  them  to  me  out  of  the 
book,  while  I am  washing  the  dishes  or  doing  her  work,  and 
we  have  great  fun.  I try  to  remember  and  repeat  it,  and  if 
we  come  to  anything  we  can’t  make  out,  I take  it  over  to  the 
teacher  in  the  evening  , she  is  very  kind,  she  tells  me.” 
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Very  kind  1 Who  wouldn’t  be  kind  to  such  a boy?  I 
felt  the  tears  coming  to  my  eyes  at  such  a sudden  vision  of 
this  son’s  doing  girl's  work,  while  his  poor  old  mother  held 
the  book  in  her  twisted  hands  and  tried  to  help  him  to  learn. 

“ But  all  this  does  not  earn  money,  my  boy.  How  do  you 
expect  to  save  if  you  spend  your  time  indoors  ?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  do  girl’s  work  all  day  ; no,  indeed  I I have 
worked  out  our  taxes  on  the  road.  It  wasn’t  much,  but  I 
helped  the  men  build  a stone  wall  down  by  the  river  ; and 
Deacon  Ball  lets  me  do  a great  deal  of  work  for  him,  and 
when  I get  a chance  to  take  anybody  from  the  hotel  to  ride, 
he  lets  me  have  his  team  for  almost  nothing,  and  I pay  to 
him  whatever  I make.  And  I work  on  the  farm  with  the 
men  in  summer  ; and  I have  a cow  of  my  own  and  sell  the 
milk  at  the  tavern  ; and  we  have  some  hens,  too,  and  sell  the 
eggs.  Ahd  in  the  fall  I cut  and  pile  the  winter’s  wood  in 
the  sheds  for  the  people  who  haven’t  any  boys — and  there’s 
a good  many  people  about  here  who  haven’t  any  boys,”  he 
added,  brushing  a fly  from  the  old  horse  with  the  tip  of  his 
whip. 

After  this  we  fell  into  silence  and  rode  through  the  sweet 
New  England  roads,  with  Monadnock  rising  before  us  ever 
nearer  and  more  majestic.  It  impressed  me  with  a sense  of 
his  rugged  strength — one  of  the  hills,  “ rock-ribbed  and 
ancient  as  the  sun  ; ” but  I glanced  from  the  mountain  to  the 
little  red-headed  morsel  of  humanity  at  my  side  with  a sort 
of  recognition  of  their  kinship.  Somehow  they  seemed  to 
belong  together.  I felt  as  if  the  same  sturdy  stuff  were  in 
them  both.  It  was  only  a fancy,  but  it  was  conflrmed  the 
next  day  j for  when  I came  back  from  town  after  seeing  my 
invalid  friend,  I called  on  Deacon  Ball.  I found  him  white- 
haired  and  kindly- faced.  He  kept  the  village  store  and  owned 
a pretty  house,  and  was  evidently  very  well  to  do.  Natur- 
ally we  talked  of  John,  and  the  deacon  said  to  me  with  tears 
in  his  old  watery  blue  eyes : 

“ Why,  bless  your  heart,  sir,  you  don’t  think  I’m  going  to 
take  his  money,  do  you  ? The  only  son  of  his  mother  and 
■she  a widow,  and  all  tied  up  into  double  bow-knots  with  the 
rheumatics  besides  1 True  enough,  I let  his  father  have  the 
money,  and  my  wife  she  says,  says  she  to  me : ‘ Well,  deacon, 
tny  dear,  we’ve  not  got  a child  and  shall  be  just  as  well  off 
■a  hundred  years  from  now  if  the  widow  never  pays  a cent ; 
but  ’cording  to  my  calculation  its  better  to  let  the  boy  think 
he’s  payin’.’  8he  says  I might  as  well  try  to  keep  a barrel  of 
vinegar  from  workin'.  It’s  the  mother  in  him  and  it’s  got  to 
work.  We  think  a good  deal  of  the  widow,  Mandy  and  me. 
I did  before  I ever  saw  Mandy ; but  for  all  that  we  hold  the 
mortgage,  and  Johnny  wants  to  work  it  out.  Mandy  and  me, 
we  are  going  to  let  him  work.” 

<<  I turned  away,  tor  I was  going  to  sup  at  Johnny’s 
house ; but  before  I went  I asked  the  deacon  how  much 
Johnny  had  already  paid. 

“ Well  I don't  know;  Mandy  knows — I pass  it  to  her — 
she  keeps  the  book.  Drop  in  before  you  go  to  the  train  and 
I’ll  show  it  to  you.” 

I dropped  in  and  the  deacon  showed  me  the  account.  It 
was  the  book  of  a savings  bank  in  a neighboring  town,  and 
on  its  pages  were  credits  of  all  the  little  sums  the  boy  had 
earned  or  paid  ; and  I saw  they  were  standing  to  "Widow 
Beebe's  name.  I grasped  the  deacon’s  hand.  He  was  look- 
ing away  over  the  house-tops  to  where  Monadnock  was  smil- 
ing under  the  good-night  kiss  of  the  sun. 

“Uood-by,  sir,  good  by,”  he  said,  returning  my  squeeze 
with  interest.  “ Much  obliged.  I’m  sure,  Mandy  and  me,  too  ; 
but  don't  be  worried  about  Johnny.  When  we  see  it  we 
know  the  real  stuff  it  takes  to  make  a real  man — and  Johnny 
has  got  it ; Johnny  is  like  that  mountain  over  there — chock 
full  of  grit  and  lots  of  backbone.” 


If  a woman  elopes  in  England,  taking  any  of  her  hus- 
band’s property,  she  is  likely  to  be  arrested  for  theft  under 
the  new  Married  Women’s  Property  Act,  which  gives  the 
women  the  rights  they  have  so  long  craved,  and  also  exposes 
them  to  new  liabilities.  Mrs,  Margaret  Fletcher  ran  away 
from  her  home  at  Workington  a short  time  ago,  and  carried 
with  her  jewels  and  wearing  apparel  valued  at  $12.  Her 
husband  first  sued  for  divorce  and  got  it,  and  then  prosecuted 
his  wife  as  a thief,  and  the  justice  decided  against  the  defen- 
dant, who  was  beautiful  as  well  as  wayward. 
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“ But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.** 

Obstinacy  and  heat  in  argument  are  surest  proofs  of  tolly. 

A room  hung  with  pictures  is  a room  hung  with  thoughts. 

He  hath  riches  sufficient  who  hath  enough  to  be  chari- 
table. 

Of  all  evils  to  the  generous,  shame  is  the  most  deadly 
pang. 

The  mouth  of  the  gossip,  like  a drug  store,  is  open  at  all 
hours. 

One  of  the  best  sort  of  minds  is  that  which  minds  its  own 
business. 

Worth  begets  in  base  minds  envy ; in  great  souls, 
emulation. 

Truth  is  as  impossible  to  be  soiled  by  any  outward  touch, 
as  the  sunbeam. 

What  fate  imposes  men  must  needs  abide  ; it  boots  not  to 
resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

Many  people  mistake  stubbornness  for  bravery,  meanness 
for  economy,  and  vileness  for  wit. 

Everybody  is  willing  to  take  religion  when  he  has  got 
out  of  the  world  all  it  can  give  him. 

By  taking  revenge  a man  is  but  even  with  his  enemy 
but  in  passing  over  it  he  is  superior. 

A note  made  on  Sunday  is  void  ; which  may  account  tor 
some  men’s  sleeping  through  church  service,  and  making 
no  note  of  what  the  preacher  says. 

There  is  nobody  who  can  stir  up  so  many  church  rows 
says  a prominent  Methodist  preacher  , as  the  brother  or  sis- 
ter who  claims  to  live  a life  of  sinless  perfection. 

A recent  dictate  of  fashion  is  important  to  all  married 
men.  It  is  that  small  checks  will  be  in  regal  for  spring  and 
summer  silk  dresses.  It  generally  takes  such  large  checks. 

As  the  actors  at  the  theatre  are  numerically  small,  com- 
pared with  the  audience,  so  in  the  world  those  who  do  any- 
thing are  few  in  comparison  with  the  many  who  sit  still  and 
look  on. 

A lady  writer  is  out  with  an  article  entitled  “ How  to 
Catch  a Husband.”  But  her  theory  is  all  wrong.  Ask  any 
married  woman  how  to  catch  a husband,  and  she  will  reply, 
“ By  the  hair.” 

A man  asked  his  wife  : “ Why  is  a husband  like  dough  ? ” 
He  expected  she  would  give  it  up,  and  was  going  to  tell  her 
it  was  because  a woman  needs  him ; but  she  said  it  was 
because  he  was  hard  to  get  off  her  bands. 

It  is  said  that  one  reason  why  many  married  ladies  keep 
pet  dogs  is  because  tbeir  husbands  are  absent  so  much  from 
h"me.  They  don’t  have  the  canines  for  protection.  It’s  be- 
cause home  doesn’t  seem  natural  with  no  growling  about,  and 
the  dogs  growl  during  the  time  the  husband  ought  to  be 
attending  to  that  duty. 

“ Madam,”  he  began,  as  he  lifted  his  hat  at  the  front 
door,  “ I am  soliciting  for  home  charities.  We  have  hundreds 
of  poor,  ragged  and  vicious  children  like  those  at  your  gate, 

and  our  object  is  ” ” Sir  I those  are  my  own  children  I ’ 

she  interrupted,  and  the  way  that  front  door  slammed 
his  toes  jarred  every  hair  on  his  scalp-lock. 

There  are  some  folks  in  this  world  who  don’t  seem  to 
have  the  faintest  idea  of  humor.  A young  man  in  Alle- 
gheny recently  purchased  one  of  those  broad,  flat  scarfs 
which  cover  up  a shirt  front  so  completely  that  the  shirt  of 
the  season  of ’82  answers  for  holiday  wear  in  ’83,  and  he  gave 
it  to  his  landlady,  who  wanted  to  know  what  it  was.  The 
young  man  told  her  it  was  a liver-pad;  and  when  he 
wanted  to  dress  up  on  Sunday,  and  go  down  to  church  and 
“mash”  the  freckle-faced  alto,  he  couldn’t  find  his  scarf; 
and  when  he  spoke  to  his  landlady  about  it,  she  retired  in  a 
rage,  and  sent  the  hired  girl  back  with  the  scarf  and  the 
pleasant  information  that  she  had  suspected  all  along  that  it 
was  no  liver-pad,  as  she  had  not  felt  the  least  bit  better  since 
she  had  been  wearing  it. 
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LITERARY  LINKLETS. 


“ Honor  to  the  men  who  briuj?  honor  tons— glory  to  the  country,  dignity 
tooharaccer«  wings  to  thought,  knowledge  of  things,  precision  to  principles, 
sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  tireside—Authors.’* 


Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  is  expected  at  Rugby,  Teun.,  the 
coming  autumn. 

The  Polish  novelist  J.  J.  Kraszewski  is  probably  the 
most  voluminous  of  living  writers.  He  has  written  and 
published  490  novels. 

The  editor  of  Land  and  Liberty,  a Russian  periodical,  has 
written  a book  entitled  “ Underground  Russia:  Revolution- 
ary Profiles  and  Sketches  from  Life.”  It  will  be  published 
shortly  in  London,  Eng. 

A portrait  of  Longfellow  engraved  in  pure  line  by  Mr. 
Charles  Burt,  is  said  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  portrait 
extant.  It  is  based  on  a photograph  preferred  by  Longfellow’s 
family  above  all  others. 

The  author  of  a new  novel,  “ My  Trivial  Life  and  Mis- 
fortunes ; by  a Plain  Woman,”  which  has' just  been  printed 
by  the  Blackwoods  and  is  to  be  reprinted  by  the  Putnams, 
was  so  anxious  to  secure  her  anonymity  that  alt  her  nego- 
tiations with  her  publishers  were  carried  on  by  advertise- 
ments in  the  London  Times. 

John  Richard  Green,  the  English  historian,  died  at  Men- 
tone on  March  7.  Mr.  Green  was  a clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  was  a triend  and  pupil  of  the  historians 
Stubbs  and  Freeman,  and  had  been  an  examiner  in  the 
School  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford.  His  “ Short  History 
of  the  English  People  ” appeared  in  1874,  and  met  with  such 
success  that  he  expanded  it  into  a work  on  the  same  plan  in 
four  volumes  (1878-80).  In  1882  he  published  a history  of 
England  to  the  time  of  Egbert  called  “ The  Making  of  Eng- 
land." He  collected  a number  of  his  essays  on  various  sub- 
jects into  a volume  entitled  ” Stray  Studies  trom  England 
and  Italy.”  “ A Short  Geography  of  the  British  Isles  ” and 
a series  of  primers  of  history  and  literature  were  edited  by  him 


Fame. 

The  following  poem,  not  included  in  any  edition  of  Em- 
erson’s works,  was  written  when  he  was  twenty-six  years  old. 
Mr.  Joel  Benton,  in  his  recently  published  work,  “ Emerson 
«s  a Poet,"  speaks  of  it  as  piquing  curiosity,  as  exhibiting 
the  early  groping  of  the  author’s  mind  toward  its  present 
mould  of  form.” 

Ah  Fate ! cannot  a man 
Be  wise  without  a beard  ? 

From  East  to  West,  from  Bersheba  to  Dan, 

Say,  was  it  never  heard 
That  wisdom  might  in  youth  be  gotten, 

Or  wit  be  ripe  before  ’twas  rotten? 

He  pays  too  high  a price 
For  knowledge  and  for  fame 
Who  gives  his  sinews  to  be  wise. 

His  teeth  and  bones  to  buy  a name. 

And  crawls  through  life  a paralytic 
To  earn  the  praise  of  bard  and  critic. 

Is  it  not  better  done 

To  dine  and  sleep  through  forty  years. 

Be  loved  by  few,  be  feared  by  none. 

Laugh  lite  away,  have  wine  for  tears. 

And  take  the  mortal  leap  undaunted. 

Content  that  all  we  ask  was  granted  ? 

But  Fate  will  not  permit 
The  seeds  of  gods  to  die 
Hor  suffer  sense  to  win  from  wit 
ltd  guerdon  in  the  sky  ; 

Nor  let  us  hide,  whate’erour  pleasure. 

The  world's  light  underneath  a measure. 

Co,  then,  sad  youth,  and  shine ! 

Go,  sacrifice  to  Fame! 

Put  love,  joy,  health,  upon  the  shrine. 

And  life  to  fan  the  flame  I 
Thy  hapless  self  for  praises  barter. 

And  die  to  Fame  an  honored  martyr. 


CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


The  London  Lancet  says  it  is  dangerous  to  wear  red  stock- 
ings. It  finds  that  a thin  salt  is  used  as  a mordant  to  fix  the 
dye.  Becoming  more  easily  soluble  at  each  washing,  it 
forms,  with  acid  excretions  from  the  feet,  an  irritating  fluid, 
which  often  produces  dangerous  trouble. 

It  is  reported  that  a company  has  been  formed  in  Iowa 
for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  sporting  shot  from  iron. 
It  is  stated  that  the  trials  which  have  been  made  of  the  shot 
have  proved  it  to  be  fully  equal,  and  in  some  respects  super- 
ior, to  the  lead  shot.  Ovens  are  now  being  put  up  to  anneal 
shot. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  five  times  as  many  kinds  of 
insects  as  there  are  species  of  all  other  living  things  put  to- 
gether. The  oak  alone  gives  shelter  and  support  to  450 
species  of  insects,  and  200  kinds  make  their  home  in  yune 
trees.  In  1849,  Alexender  von  Humbold  esti mated  that 
the  number  of  species  preserved  in  collection  was  between 
150,000  and  170,000  ; but  scientific  men  now  say  that  there 
must  be  something  like  750,000  species. 

A new  method  of  recognizing  blood-stains  where  they 
have  been  partly  washed  out  or  altered  by  decay  has  been 
recommended  by  Signor  Filippi.  It  depends  on  the  iron  in 
the  blood.  The  suspected  parts  of  the  tissue  are  macerated 
twenty-four  hours  in  alcohol  of  ninety-five  per  cent,  strength 
to  which  one-twentieth  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added 
The  liquid  is  poured  ofi,  and  made  strongly  alkaline  by  add- 
ing an  alcoholic  solution  of  ammonia  ; then  it  is  heated  to 
boiling  in  a water  bath  and  filtered.  On  the  filter  remains  a 
precipitate  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  is  washed  with 
alcoholic  ammoniacal  liquid.  The  liquid  is  vaporised  and 
the  residue  calcined.  If  hsematin  is  present,  red  spots  appear 
on  both  sides  of  the  porcelain  dish,  and  these,  dissolved  in  a 
drop  of  nitromuriatic  acid,  give  the  well-known  iron  reactions 
with  ferro  or  sulpho-cyanide  of  potassium.  It  is  advisable 
to  make  a testing  experiment  with  a stainless  part  of  the 
same  tissue. 

Mr.  Mattieu  Williams  recommends  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol)  as  a cheap  and  effective  domestic  disinfectant. 

“ I have  lately  used  it.”  he  says,  “ in  the  case  of  a trouble  to 
which  English  householders  are  too  commonly  liable,  and 
one  that  has  in  many  cases  done  serious  mischief.  The  stop- 
page of  a soilpipe  caused  the  overflow  of  a closet,  and  a con- 
sequent saturation  of  floor-boards,  that  in  time  would  prob- 
ably have  developed  danger  by  nourishing  and  developing 
the  germs  of  bacteria,  bacilli,  etc.,  which  abound  in  the  air, 
and  are  ready  to  increase  and  multiply  wherever  their  unsav- 
ory food  abounds.  By  simply  mopping  the  floor  with  a 
solution  of  these  blue  cr)'sfals,  and  allowing  it  to  soak  well 
into  the  pores  of  the  wood,  they  (the  pores)  cease  to  become 
a habitat  for  such  microscopic  abominations.  The  copper 
salt  poisons  the  poisoners.  The  solution  should  not  be  put 
into  iron  or  zinc  vessels,  as  it  rapidly  corrodes  them,  and 
deposits  a nonadherent  film  of  copper,  Stone-ware  resists  it, 
and  it  may  also  be  safely  kept  in  wooden  buckets.” 


Howto  Take  Out  Screws  from  Woodwork, 

One  of  the  simplest  and  readiest  methods  for  loosening 
a rusted  screw  is  to  apply  heat  to  the  head  of  the  screw.  A 
small  bar  or  rod  of  iron,  flat  at  the  end,  if  reddened  in  the  fire, 
and  applied  for  a couple  or  three  minutes  to  the  head  of  the 
rusted  screw,  will,  as  soon  as  it  heats  the  screw,  render  its 
withdrawal  as  easy  by  the  screw-driver  as  if  it  was  a recently 
inserted  screw.  As  there  is  a kitchen  porker  in  every 
house,  that  instrument,  if  heated  at  its  extremity,  and  applied 
for  a few  minutes  to  the  head  of  the  screw  or  crews,  will  do 
the  required  work  of  loosening,  and  an  ordinary  screw-driver 
will  do  the  rest,  without  causing  the  least  damage,  trouble  or 
vexation  of  spirit.  In  all  work  above  the  common  kinds, 
were  it  is  necessary  to  use  screws,  and  particularly  in  hinge 
work  and  mountings,  fancy  appliances  afii.xed  to  joinery  or 
furniture  works,  we  would  advise  the  oiling  of  screws  or 
dipping  their  points  in  grease  before  driving  them.  This  will 
render  them  more  easy  to  drive  and  also  to  withdraw,  and 
it  will  undoubtedly  retard  for  a longer  time  the  action  of  rust- 
ing. 
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THE  FAMILY  CIECLE 

Is  published  on  the  15(A  of  every  month,  at  the  London  East 

Printing  and  Publishing  House,  London  East  Ont.,  by 

Messrs.  Lawson  ^ Jones. 

This  month  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  all  wishing 

TO  MAKE  MONEY 

to  the  fact  that  many  such  persons  of  both  sexes,  young  and 
old,  are  succeeding  in  their  object,  by  canvassing  for  sub- 
scribers to  the  Family  Circle  and  retaining  our  large  CASH 
COMMISSION  to  agents  which  will  be  made  known  through 
our  1882-83  circular,  which  together  with  sample  copies  will 
be  sent  free  on  application  by  post  card  or  letter. 

One  lady,  who  has  sent  us  many  large  lists  of  subscribers, 
echoing  the  opinion  of  hundreds  of  others  who  have  written 
us,  says  : “ Your  spicy,  amusing,  interesting,  and  consequently 
popular  magazine  has  only  to  be  placed  in  its  true  light 
before  intelligent  and  appreciative  persons,  and  they  are 
ready  subscribers.” 

8®”  Subscriptions  can  commence  with  any  number. 

Send  lor  Agent’s  Outfit  to  Lawson  a Jones,  Publishers, 
London  East,  Ont. 

PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  stylographic  pen  is  one  of  the  necessaries  rf  our  mod- 
ern civilization.  If  Hood’s  song  had  been  “ Dip,  dip,  dip,” 
instead  of  “ Stitch,  stitch,  stitch,”  it  would  have  lost  its  text 
at  the  hands  of  Mr,  Livermore,  who  has  given  bis  age  this 
perfection  of  pen,  penholder  and  case,  and  ink,  all  in  one, 
handsome,  and  always  at  hand  and  ready  for  use.  The 
inventor  has  put  Ri  me  new  improvements  into  it,  and  now 
what  remains  but  for  every  scribe  and  letter  writer  to  find  it 
on  his  desk.  Ink,  filler  and  cleaner,  all  go  with  it.  And  to 
crown  all,  the  price  has  been  reduced  to  $2  Send  that 
amount  to  the  sole  agent,  Mr.  Louii"  E.  Dunlap,  590  Washing- 
ton street,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  the  return  mail  will  bring  you 
this  most  perfect  pen. 

CIRCLE  CHAT 

The  greatest  heroism  consists  in  acquiting  ourselves  of 
our  most  ordinary  every-day  duties  with  becoming  grace. 
The  most  trifling  actions  on  the  part  of  children  toward  par- 
ents, parents  toward  children ; brothers  toward  sisters,  sis- 
ters toward  brothers ; husbands  toward  wives,  wives  toward 
husbands — the  bearing  in  general  of  each  member  of  the 
family  toward  the  rest — this  is  the  real  test  in  life  of  true  hero- 
ism. 

On  account  op  his  progressive  opinions.  Rev.  James  D. 
8haw  of  Waco,  Texas,  was  compelled  to  leave  the  Methodist 
Church.  He  has  commenced  the  publication  of  a magazine 
«alled  The  Independent  Pulpit,  wherein  he,  not  without  justice, 
speaks  as  follows  of  the  press  : “ We  have  been  a silent 

though  interested  observer  of  what  the  press  has  had  to  say 
of  our  late  departure  and  our  observations  have  revealed 
two  very  unexpected  things,  namely  : the  irreligiousness  of 
the  religious  press,  and  the  religiousness  of  the  irreligious 
press.  From  the  first  we  have  received  narrow,  spiteful 
invective,  and  from  the  second,  generous,  manly  sympathy. 
What  a strange  contrast  I How  different  from  what  one  would 
expect  after  such  loud  professions  of  holiness  and  sanctifica- 
tion— perfect  love  / ” 

A person’s  energies  must  be  directed  to  some  purpose 
continually,  so  that  if  there  is  nothing  attractive  put  before 
the  minds  of  the  young  that  is  benefitting  and  good,  some- 
thing evil  will  surely  present  itself.  Work — constant,  inter- 
esting work,  is  the  best  remedy  for  evil  habits. 


RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


Mrs.  C. — No  ; the  lady  referred  to  is  at  present  a resident 
of  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Mrs.  H. — A never-failing  remedy  for  bugs  is  said  to  be 
a mixture  of  equal  proportions  of  kerosene  and  blue  oint- 
ment. Saturate  a woollen  rag  and  rub  with  it. 

Y.  L. — Give  the  young  lady  all  the  time  she  desires. 
There  may  be  reasons  of  which  you  have  no  idea  which 
make  her  hesitate  in  giving  a decision  in  so  important  a 
matter. 

W.  H. — We  will  send,  post  paid,  to  any  address,  the  num- 
bers of  the  Family  Circle  from  July  1882  to  January  1883 
(inclusive)  containing  the  complete  story,  “ The  Old  Library 
at  Home,”  on  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents. 

A.  P. — To  rise  and  leave  the  theatre  when  a play  is  draw- 
ing to  a close  is  very  rude.  It  is  not  only  an  insult  to  the 
actors  but  a source  of  annoyance  to  those  of  the  audience  who 
can  appreciate  what  is  usually  the  most  impressive  acting  in 
the  play. 

S.  8. — The  rule  of  always  keeping  to  the  right  when  meet- 
ing and  passing  people  on  the  street  should  be  followed  in 
all  cases  except  when  a gentleman,  walking  alone,  meets  a 
lady  where  one  side  of  the  walk  is  preferable  to  the  other, 
when  he  will  pass  on  the  objectionable  side. 

Harry  J. — The  separate  lists  of  subscribers  sent  in  by 
those  competing  for  the  steel  engraving  offered  in  our  last 
month’s  issue,  to  the  one  sending  the  most  subscribers  before 
the  first  ol  J uly  next,  will  be  carefully  recorded  opposite  each 
contestant’s  name,  and  the  name  of  the  one  winning  the 
prize  will  be  published  in  the  July  number. 

P.  A R. — You  appear  to  have  got  beyond  taking  advice 
in  the  affair  The  main  thing  in  selecting,  is  to  be  satisfied 
that  the  object  of  your  affection  is  worthy  your  utmost 
devotion  and  love  ; besides,  a young  lady  who  would  be  a suit- 
able wife  for  one  would  be  ill-suiied  for  another. 

B.  G. — You  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  make  money 
from  literary  composition.  You  will  first  have  to  write 
something  of  more  than  ordinary  brilliancy.  Depend  upon 
it  editors  are  better  judges  than  your  friends,  as  more,  to  their 
own  interest,  depends  upon  the  acceptance  of  the  very  best 
articles. 

J.  F. — You  have  followed  the  best  course  possible  under 
the  circumstances  and  should  by  all  means  continue  to  do 
the  same.  The  other  parties  concerned  will  respect  you 
more  for  thusconducting.yourself,  and  Miss  A.  will  no  doubt 
see_that  she  was  wrong  if  she  is  a sensible  girl,  and  the  facts 
are ’exactly  as  you  have  stated. 

■W.  N J. — 1.  A gentleman  should  in  all  circumstances 
conform  to  the  rules  of  etiquette,  whether  his  adherence  to 
them  will  be  recognized  and  returned  or  not.  2.  A gentle- 
man has  no  right  to  take  a lady’s  hand  to  shake  unless  it  is 
offered.  3.  As  a general  rule  an  introduction  is  not  followed 
by  shaking  hands,  but  simply  by  a bow. 

Student  — There  is  an  allu-ion  in  the  paragraph  in  Circlo 
Chat  last  month  about  novel  reading,  to  the  at-one-time- 
popular  Swedish  novel,  Det  gar  an,  “It  Will  Do,”  the  wide- 
spread influence  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  to  excite  the 
imaginations  of  readers  so  as  to  have  caused  many  lovers  to 
desert  the  objects  of  their  affections  simply  to  make  their 
lives  more  romantic. 

Minnie  W. — We  cOuld  not  award  our  monthly  puszlo 
prize  to  the  person  sending  in  the  first  correct  solutions,  as 
our  subscribers  extend  all  over  the  Dominion  and  as  far 
South  as  Virginia  in  the  U.  S.,  so  that  when  the  papers  are 
mailed  from  the  office  at  the  same  time  there  is  a difference 
of  a few  days  in  their  receiving  them,  and  also  in  the  time 
their  answers  would  take  to  come  to  us. 

Mary  B. — You  had  better  try  to  bring  about  a reconcilia- 
tion and  smooth  over  the  affair,  making  it  as  commonplace 
as  possible  rather  than  have  any  romance  attached  to  it, 
which  might  cause  ignorant  gossips  to  give  a version  of  the 
matter  which  would  probably  surprize  you  aud  cause  bitter 
repentance.  Young  ladies  cannot  afford  to  consider  them- 
selves above  what  people  say,  aud  no  gentleman  will  despise- 
a lady  for  not  following  her  inclinations  in  such  matters. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 


Some  Uses  of  Salt. 

Half  a teaspoonful  of  common  table  salt  dissolved  in  a 
little  cold  water,  and  drank,  will  instantly  relieve  dyspepsia. 
If  taken  every  morning  before  breakfast,  increasing  the  quan- 
tity gradually  to  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a tumbler  of  water, 
it  will  in  a few  days  cure  any  ordinary  case  of  dyspepsia,  if, 
at  the  same  time,  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  diet.  There  is 
BO  better  remedy  than  the  above  for  constipation.  As  a gar- 
gle for  sore  throat  it  is  equal  to  chlorate  of  potash,  and  is  en- 
tirely safe.  It  may  be  used  as  often  as  desired,  and  if  a little 
is  swallowed  each  time  it  will  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the 
throat  by  cleansing  it  and  by  allaying  the  irritation.  In  doses 
of  one  to  four  teaspoonfuls  in  half-pint  to  a pint  of  tepid 
water,  it  acts  promptly  as  an  emetic;  and  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing is  always  at  hand.  It  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  bites  and 
stings  of  insects,  it  is  a valuable  astringent  in  hemorrhages, 
particularly  for  bleeding  after  the  extraction  of  teeth.  It  has 
both  cleansing  and  healing  properties,  and  is  therefore  a 
most  excellent  application  for  superficial  ulcerations. 


Bad  Teeth  and  Disease. 

In  commenting  npon  the  importance  of  taking  care  of 
the  teeth,  an  exchange  says  : — 

“ Had  we  the  means,  we  would  endow  a charity,  the 
great  aim  of  which  should  be  to  prevent  disease  by  establish- 
ing an  institution  for  the  treatment  of  decayed  and  imper- 
fect teeth.  There  are  more  cases  of  disease  of  various  kinds 
and  various  degrees  of  severity  emaiiating  from  bad  teeth 
than  from  almost  any  other  cause.  The  trouble  is  easily 
remedied  if  taken  in  time;  but  those  who  suffer  most  are 
they  who  have  not  the  means  to  employ  competent  dentists. 
It  is  pitiful  to  see  the  children  of  the  poor  as  they  grow  up, 
gradually  losing  their  teeth  by  decay  and  neglect,  and  becom- 
ing dyspeptic  at  twenty,  and  old  and  haggard  at  thirty.  If 
there  is  a nobler  charity  than  that  which  would  supply  free 
dentistry  to  the  poor,  and  dentistry  at  cost  to  those  who  are 
able  to  pay  no  more,  we  know  not  what  it  is.  But  there  are 
persons  of  ample  means  who  pay  no  attention  to  their  own 
teeth  or  those  of  their  children.  They  should  be  taught  the 
importance  of  attending  to  this  matter,  and  if  they  then  re- 
fused they  should  be  punished  for  the  neglect  of  an  import- 
ant duty  towards  their  families.  There  is  no  excuse  for  any 
person’s  having  bad  teeth.  A child  can  be  taught  the  im- 
portance of  attending  to  the  teeth,  and  every  child  that  has 
his  second  front  teeth  should  be  provided  with  a tooth-brush, 
and  be  required  to  use  it  at  least  once  every  day  using  Cas- 
tile soap.  Once  in  six  months,  at  furthest,  a dentist  should 
be  employed  to  examine  the  teeth  and  properly  fill  any  that 
may  be  found  decayed.  Were  this  plan  generally  adopted 
we  should  see  no  more  toothless  men  and  women." 


Some  Health  Rules 

Never  sleep  in  a room,  if  there  is  no  fire,  with  all  of  the 
windows  and  doors  closed.  The  average  room  does  not  con- 
tain more  than  one-third  the  air  needed  by  the  sleeper. 

Never  sleep  in  the  same  clothes  worn  by  day,  but  hang 
them  where  they  can  air. 

Never  drink  water,  that  has  stood  in  the  sleeping  room  all 
night  in  open  vessels. 

Never  go  to  bed  with  cold  feet,  but  first'  soak  them  in  hot 
water,  then  dash  on  cold  water,  followed  by  thorough 
friction. 


Care  of  the  Hair. 

The  scalp,  when  in  a healthy  state,  is  soft  and  thick  and 
warm  with  goodly  blood-vessels  able  to  aft'ord  ample  nourish- 
ment from  which  secretion  shall  be  elaborated,  and  space 
for  the  working  of  all  that  delicate  machinery  which  exists 
at  the  roots  of  the  hair.  As  the  circulation  decreases,  the 
■calp  spreads,  so  to  say,  the  glands  and  capsules  are  unable 
to  fulfil  their  functions.  Or,  again,  the  too  free  use  of  po- 
mades and  dressings  causes  the  head  to  catch  dust,  excludes 
air,  clogs  the  perspiratory  pores,  relaxes  the  skin,  and  deranges 


all  its  processes ; while,  in  addition,  the  oils  are  frequently 
rancid,  however,  the  rancidity  may  be  disguised  by  perfumes, 
and  when  this  is  the  case  they  corrode  and  irritate  everything, 
and  change  the  normal  production  of  scurf  to  an  excess  that 
becomes  disease. 

One  of  the  first  things  requisite  to  regain  the  beauty  of 
the  hair  with  those  who  have  suffered  a deterioration,  either 
from  the  use  of  chemicals  or  of  pomades,  or  from  the  wear- 
ing of  too  much  weight  and  its  consequent  heat,  is  perfect 
cleanliness  of  the  scalp.  Many  people  are  afraid  of  washing 
the  head,  fearing  to  take  cold.  They  never  dream  of  taking 
cold  by  wetting  their  heads  in  bay-rum  or  cologne,  forgetting 
that  the  quicker  evaporation  of  alcoholic  mixtures  on  the 
surface  is  liable  to  give  cold  in  greater  and  speedier  degree 
by  far  than  soap  and  water  can.  Cold  is  seldom  taken  in  a 
brisk  washing  of  the  head  and  as  brisk  a dying,  the  friction 
occasioning  a reaction  and  warmth  that  are  sufficient  pro- 
tection, while  the  cleansing  of  the  vessels  from  dust  and 
dead  skin  and  the  rest  of  their  extrinsic  accumulations  is  a 
positive  addition  to  health. 

This  friction  of  a gentle  and  persistent  sort  is  more  than 
half  the  secret  of  the  recovery  of  the  hair  and  its  beauty.  It 
promotes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the  scalp,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  growth  or  gloss ; and  its  mild  excita- 
tion has  a tonic  effect,  whose  good  results  are  soon  seen.. 
Sometimes  a slight  stimulant,  such  as  a very  small  amount 
of  ammonia  in  water,  or  of  tincture  of  cantharides,  is  of 
advantage,  applied  outwardly,  especially  when  the  scalp  has 
become  loose,  and  often  in  that  contingency  a wash  of  strong 
black  tea  proves  an  excellent  astingeut.  If  the  hair  is  unna- 
turally stiff  a slight  addition  of  glycerine  to  the  lotion  what- 
ever it  may  be,  is  advised.  It  is  occasionally  wise,  also,  the 
hair  still  remaining  impoverished  or  obstinate,  to  have 
recourse  to  a medical  treatment,  such  as  the  taking  of  qui- 
nine, iron,  the  water  of  chalybeate  springs,  and  other  tonics, 
and  a course  of  hypophosphite  of  soda — half  a dozen  grains 
of  the  latter  in  water  three  times  a day  ; but  for  this  it  is 
proper  that  a physician  should  be  consulted,  as  otherwise  one 
is  liable  to  receive  more  harm  than  good.  But  in  most 
cases  it  will  be  found  that  perfect  cleanliness  through  soap 
and  water,  the  use  of  mild  external  stimulants,  even  of  John 
Wesley’s  rubbing  with  a raw  onion  till  the  skin  reddens,  and 
then  with  an  emollient  trifle  of  honey,  will,  in  conjnnctioii 
with  brushing,  be  quite  sufficient  to  do  all  that  can  be  done,. 
PS  it  makes  miracles  to  bring  the  dead  to  life,  and  when  the 
hair  is  really  dead  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  the  brushing 
must  be  regular  and  repeated  till  the  hair  glows,  not  giv'en 
with  the  least  roughness  of  motion,  but  with  a gentle  con- 
stancy that  produces  no  strain  at  the  roots,  and  with  a gen- 
erous discretion  that  gives  the  thicker-growing  portions  as 
much  as  the  thin  ones  and  the  partings,  never  use  a scratch- 
ing brush,  and  always  brushing  in  the  direction  of  the  hair’s 
growth. 

And,  with  the  rest,  let  us  say  that  the  brushes  mu.st  be 
kept  as  clean  as  the  head  if  healthy  hair  is  wanted.  They 
must  be  beaten  to  liberate  dust  and  all  dry  particles  and 
rubbed  with  a coarse  dry  cloth,  then  washed  in  bora.x  and 
water  to  take  away  all  foulness,  and  afterward  rinsed  in  weak 
alum  water  to  stiffen  the  bristles,  shaken  free  from  spray, 
and  left  to  dry,  but  not  wiped. 


Remedy  for  Cold  Feet, 

The  following  remedy  for  cold  feet  is  recommended  by 
the  Fireman’ s Journal  for  sedentary  sufferers,  as  well  as  police- 
men, car  drivers,  and  others  who  are  exposed  to  the  cold  ; — 
All  that  is  necessary  is  to  stand  erect  and  very  gradually  to- 
lift  one’s  self  up  upon  the  tips  of  the  toes,  so  as  to  put  all 
the  tendons  of  the  foot  at  full  strain.  This  is  not  to  hop  or 
jump  up  and  down,  but  simply  to  rise — the  slower  the  better 
— upon  tiptoe,  and  to  remain  standing  on  the  point  of  the 
toes  as  long  as  possible,  then  gradually  coming  to  the  natural 
position.  Repeat  this  several  times,  and,  by  the  amount  of 
work  the  tips  of  the  toes  are  made  to  do  in  sustaining  the 
body's  weight,  a sutficient  and  lively  circulatiori  is  set  up. 
A heavy  pair  of  woollen  stockings  drawn  over  thin  cotton 
ones  is  also  a recommendation  for  keeping  the  feet  warm,  and 
at  the  same  time  preventing  their  becoming  tender  and  sore. 


It  is  said  that  the  fresh  juice  of  limes  will  cure  diphtheria. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

The  imitation  alligator  skin,  so  extensively  used,  is  made 
of  pig’s  skin. 

Flowers  are  used  in  great  profusion  on  the  bonnets 
imported  for  spring. 

Long  wrinkled  gloves  are  now  worn  inside  the  sleeves 
instead  of  being  drawn  up  on  the  outside. 

Dress  sleeves  are  fitted  very  closely  to  the  arm  ; they  are 
high  on  the  shoulder  and  short  at  the  wrist ; linen  cuffs  are 
seldom  used,  because  white  cuffs  of  embroidery  are  worn  out- 
side the  sleeve. 

Combinations  of  two  materials  are  seen  in  most  of  the 
■costumes  imported- for  spring  and  summer.  The  rule  with 
these  is  a plain  fabric  for  the  waist  and  drapery,  with  figured 
goods  for  the  lower  skirt,  but  there  are  a few  exceptions  that 
prove  the  rule. 

Little  girls’  dresses  of  Turkey  red  or  blue  percale  are 
made  with  low,  square  necks  and  short  sleeves,  to  wear  over 
white  guimpes.  Blue  bows  are  on  the  red  dresses  and  red 
bows  are  on  blue  ones.  There  are  twelve  tucks  down  the 
front  and  back  of  the  long  waists,  and  embroidered  ruffles 
cover  the  skirt.  Their  white  pique  dresses  are  trimmed 
with  open  guipure  embroidery,  and  shrimp-pink  bows  are 
worn  with  these. 

Many  skirts  are  trimmed  solely  with  shirring,  having 
clusters  of  shirrs  some  two  inches  wide,  alternating  with 
plain  spaces  of  equal  width  at  the  bottom,  and  graduated  to 
double  the  width  at  the  upper  part  of  the  skirt.  The  bottom 
is  finished  with  a flounce  either  hemmed  or  embroidered.  A 
bow  of  very  wide  ribbon,  or  else  a chiffone  sash,  forms  a short 
pouf  behind. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Tomato  Hash  — Chop  cold  roast  beef  or  broiled  beefsteak 
very  fine.  Put  a minced  onion  and  a teacupful  of  tomatoes 
on  to  boil.  When  the  onions  and  tomatoes  are  thoroughly 
done,  add  the  beef,  a small  piece  of  butter,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  Serve  scalding  hot. 

Palmetto  Batter  Cakes. — To  one  quart  of  milk  add  the 
3'olksoffour  eggs,  beaten  very  lightly ; mix  boiled  rice  or 
hominy  to  suit  your  taste,  and  add  flour  enough  to  make  the 
proper  consistency.  Lastly,  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
very  light,  and  stir  in  just  before  baking.  Buttermilk  can  be 
u.sed  instead  of  sweet  milk, 'but  the  acidity  must  be  corrected 
with  a little  soda. 

Corn  Bread — Two  cups  of  sour  milk,  three-quarters  of  a 
cup  of  molasses,  two  cups  of  corn  meal,  one  and  one-half 
•cups  of  whits  flour,  a small  teaspoonful  of  soda,  dissolved  in 
sour  milk  ; salt;  steam  three  hours  ; to  be  eaten  hot.  Slice 
and  steam  when  you  wish  to  warm  it  up. 

Excellent  Brown  Bread. — One  and  a- half  cups  of  yellow 
meal,  one  cup  of  rye  flotir,  one  cup  of  graham  flour,  one  cup 
of  molasses,  two  full  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder  and  a 
little  salt.  Mix  all  to  a consistency  of  a thick  batter  with 
either  milk  or  water,  pour  into  a buttered  mould  or  tin  pail, 
and  steam  in  boiling  water  four  hours. 

Soda  Biscuit. — In  a recent  lecture  by  Miss  Parloa  soda 
biscuits  were  made  of  a quart  of  unsifted  flour,  a tabiespoonful 
of  sugar,  a tablespoonful  of  butter,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  milk  enough  (nearly 
a pint)  to  make  a soft  dough.  Lard  or  drippings  might  have 
been  used  instead  of  butter,  and  water  instead  of  milk.  The 
dry  ingredients  were  mixed  together  and  rubbed  through  a 
sieve ; then  the  milk  was  added,  and  the  mixture  stirred 
with  a spoon  until  a smooth  paste  had  been  formed.  The 
moulding-board  having  been  sprinkled  lightly  with  flour, 
the  dough  was  rolled  down  to  the  thickness  of  about  half  an 
inch.  It  was  cut  into  small  cakes,  and  these  were  baked 
fifteen  minutes  in  a very  hot  oven. 

Orange  Podding. — Two  large  oranges  paved  and  cut  in 
pieces  one  inch  square,  put  in  the  bottom  of  a pudding-dish  ; 
pour  over  them  one  cup  of  white  sugar  ; then  make  a plain 
corn  starch  pudding  without  sugar,  and  pour  it  over  the 
orange  and  sugar.  Let  stand  and  cool. 


I 

Apple  Souffle  — One  pint  of  steamed  apples,  one  table- 
spoonful of  melted  butter,  half  a cupful  of  sugar,  the  whites 
of  six  eggs  and  the  yolks  of  three,  a slight  grating  of  nutmeg. 
Stir  into  the  hot  apple  the  butter,  the  sugar  and  nutmeg  and 
the  yolks  of  the  eggs  well-beaten.  When  this  is  cold,  beat 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a stiff  froth  and  stir  into  the  mixture. 
Butter  a three-pint  dish,  and  turn  the  souffle  into  it.  Bake 
thirty  minutes  in  a hot  oven.  Serve  immediately  with  any 
kind  of  sauce. 

Favorite  Snow  Cake. — Beat  one  cup  of  butter  to  a cream, 
add  one  and  a-half  cups  of  flour,  and  stir  very  thoroughly 
together ; then  add  one  cup  of  corn  starch  and  one  cup  of 
sweet  milk  in  which  three  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder 
have  been  dissolved  ; last  add  the  whites  of  eight  eggs  and 
two  cups  of  sugar  well-beaten  together : flavor  to  taste,  bake 
in  sheets,  and  put  together  with  icing. 

House-keepers’  Notes. — Salt  fish  are  quickest  and  best 

freshened  by  soaking  in  sour  milk. Cold  rain  water  and 

soap  will  remove  machine  grease  from  washable  fabrics. 

Belling  starch  is  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  sperm, 
or  salt  or  both,  or  a little  gum  arabac,  dissolved. A.  table- 

spoonful of  turpentine,  boiled  with  your  white  clothes,  will 

greatly  aid  the  whitening  process. Kerosene  will  soften 

boots  and  shoes  that  have  been  hardened  by  water,  and  will 
render  them  pliable  as  new. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

To  Clean  Flat-irons. — Beeswax  and  salt  will  make  your 
flat-irons  as  clear  and  as  smooth  as  glass.  Tie  a lump  of  wax 
in  a rag  and  keep  it  for  that  purpose.  When  the  irons  are 
hot,  rub  them  first  with  the  wax  rag,  then  scour  them  with  a 
paper  or  cloth  sprinkled  with  salt. 

Remedy  for  Ringworm. — Dissolve  a piece  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  the  size  of  a walnut,  in  one  ounce  of  water.  Apply 
night  and  morning  for  a couple  of  days,  and  it  will  disappear. 

To  Remone  Sunburn. — Take  two  drams  of  borax,  one  dram 
of  alum,  one  dram  of  camphor,  half  an  ounce  of  sugar-candy 
and  a pound  of  ox-gall.  Mix  and  stir  well  for  ten  minutes, 
and  stir  it  three  or  four  times  a fortnight.  When  clear  and 
transparent,  strain  through  a blotting  paper  and  bottle  for  use. 

To  Prevent  Hair  Falling  Out. — Ammonia  one  ounce, 
rosemary  one  ounce,  cantharides  four  drams,  rose-  water  four 
ounces,  glycerine  one  ounce.  First  wet  the  hand  with  cold 
water,  then  apply  the  mixture,  rubbing  briskly. 

Pomade  for  tue  Hair. — Half  a pint  of  castor  oil  and  an 
ounce  of  white  wax.  Stir  until  it  gets  cool  enough  to  thicken, 
when  perfume  may  be  stirred  in ; geranium,  bergamot  or  lem- 
on oil  may  be  used. 

To  Keep  the  Hair  From  Turning  Grey. — Oxide  of  bismuth 
four  drams,  spermaceti  four  drams,  pure  hog’s  lard  four 
ounces.  Melt  the  two  last  and  add  the  first. 

To  Make  the  Hair  Grow  — If  there  are  no  small  hairs  on 
the  scalp  nothing  will  cause  the  hair  to  grow  again.  To 
resuscitate  it  if  there  is  any  hope,  brush  well  and  bathe  the 
bald  spot  three  or  four  times  a week  in  cold,  soft  water  ; car- 
bonate of  ammonia  one  dram,  tincture  of  cantharides  four 
drams,  bay  rum  four  ounces,  castor  oil  two  ounces.  Mix 
well  and  use  it  every  day. 

Cleaning  Gold  Jewelry. — Gold  ornaments  may  be  kept 
bright  and  clean  with  soap  and  warm  water,  scrubbing 
them  well  with  a soft  nail  brush.  They  may  be  dried  in  saw- 
dust of  box- wood.  Imitation  jewelry  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way. 

To  Make  Lip-salve. — Melt  in  a jar  placed  in  a basin  of 
boiling  water  a quarter  of  an  ounce  each  of  white  wax  and 
spermaceti,  flour  of  benzoin  fifteen  grains,  and  half  an  ouncee 
of  the  oil  of  almonds.  Stir  till  the  mixture  is  cool.  Color 
red  with  alkanet  root. 

To  Clean  Kid  Boots. — Mix  a little  white  of  egg  and  ink 
in  a bottle,  so  that  the  composition  may  be  well  shaken  up 
when  required  for  use.  Apply  to  the  kid  with  a piece  of 
sponge  aud  rub  dry  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  When  the 
kid  shows  symptoms  of  cracking,  rub  in  a few  drops  of 
sweet  oil.  The  soles  and  heels  should  be  polished  with  com- 
mon blacking. 
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Dants  Gabriel  Rossetti. 

As  the  sketches  and  selections  we  have  hitherto  pre- 
sented in  “ Our  Biographical  Bureau,”  have  been  critical  as 
well  as  biographical,  our  readers  will,  we  trust,  not  be  dis- 
appointed if  in  this  number  we  dispense  with  the  appli- 
cation of  the  title,  and  present  an  excellent  review  extracted 
from  the  CornhM  Magazine,  on  “ Rossetti  and  the  Religion 
of  Beauty  : ’’ 

SHE  students  of  Rossetti’s  poems — taking  their  tone 
from  Mr.  Swinburne’s  magnificent  eulogy — have  for 
the  most  part  rather  set  forth  their  artistic  excellence 
than  endeavored  to  explain  their  contents,  or  to 
indicate  the  relation  of  the  poet’s  habit  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  the  ideas  which  Englishmen  are  accustomed 
to  trust  or  admire.  And  consequently  many  critics,  whose 
ethical  point  of  view  demands  respect,  continue  to  find 
in  Rossetti's  works  an  enigma  not  worth  the  pains  of 
solution,  and  to  decry  them  as  obscure,  fantastic,  or  even  as 
grossly  immoral  in  tendency. 

It  will  be  the  object  of  this  essay — written  from  a point 
of  view  of  by  no  means  exclusive  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment which  Rossetti  led — to  show,  in  the  first  place,  the 
great  practical  importance  of  that  movement  for  good  or  evil  ; 
and,  further,  to  trace  such  relations  between  this  Religion  of 
Art,  this  Worship  of  Beauty,  and  the  older  and  more  accred- 
ited manifestations  of  the  Higher  Life,  as  may  indicate  to 
the  moralist  on  what  points  he  should  concentrate  his  efforts 
if,  hopeless  of  withstanding  the  rising  stream,  he  seeks  at 
least  to  retain  some  power  of  deepening  or  modifying  its 
chaiinel. 

From  the  assthetic  side  such  an  attempt  will  be  regarded 
with  indifference,  and  from  the  ethical  side  with  little  hope. 
Even  so  bold  a peacemaker  as  the  author  of  •'  Natural  Reli- 
gion ” has  shrunk  from  this  task  ; for  the  art  which  he  admits 
as  an  element  in  his  Church  of  Civilization  is  an  art  very 
different  from  Rossetti's.  It  is  an  art  manifestly  untainted 
by  sensuousness,  manifestly  akin  to  virtue ; an  art  which, 
like  Wordsworth’s,  finds  its  revelation  in  sea  and  sky  and 
mountain  rather  than  in  “ eyes  which  the  sun-gate  of  the 
soul  unbar,”  or  in 

Such  fire  as  Love’s  soul-winnowing  hands  distill, 

Even  from  his  inmost  ark  of  light  and  dew. 

Yet,  however  slight  the  points  of  contact  between  the  ethical 
and  the  »sfhetic  theories  of  life  may  be,  it  is  important  that 
they  should  be  noted  and  dwelt  upon.  For  assuredly  the 
“ aesthetic  movement  ” is  not  a mere  fashion  of  the  day — the 
modish  pastime  of  nincompoops  and  charlatans.  The  imi- 
tators who  surround  its  leaders,  and  whose  jargon  almost 
disgusts  us  with  the  very  mysteries  of  art,  the  very  vocabu- 
lary of  emotion — these  men  are  but  the  straws  that  mark 
the  current,  the  inevitable  parasites  of  the  rapidly  rising 
cause.  We  have,  indeed,  only  to  look  around  us  to  perceive 
that — whether  or  not  the  conditions  of  the  modern  world  are 
favorable  to  artistic  excellence — all  the  main  forces  of  civili- 
zation are  tending  towards  artistic  activity.  The  increase 
of  wealth,  the  diffusion  of  education,  the  gradual  decline  of 
the  military,  the  hieratic,  the  aristocratic  ideals — each  of 
these  causes  removes  some  obstacle  from  the  artist’s  path  or 
offers  some  fresh  prize  to  his  endeavors.  Art  has  outlived 
both  the  Puritans  and  the  Inquisition  ; she  is  no  longer 
deadened  by  the  spirit  of  self-mortification,  nor  enslaved  by 
a jealous  orthodoxy.  The  increased  wealth  of  the  world 
makes  the  artist’s  life  stable  and  secure,  while  it  sets  free  a 
surplus  income  so  large  that  an  iscreasing  share  of  it  must 
almost  necessarily  be  devoted  to  some  form  of  assthetic 
expenditure. 

And  more  than  this.  It  is  evident,  especially  in  new 
countries,  that  a need  is  felt  of  some  kind  of  social  distinc- 
tion— some  new  aristocracy — based  on  differences  other  than 
those  of  birth  and  wealth  Not,  indeed,  that  rank  and 
family  are  likely  to  cease  to  be  held  in  honor ; but,  as  power 
is  gradually  dissociated  from  them,  they  lose  their  exclusive 


predominance,  and  take  their  place  on  the  same  footing  as 
other  graces  and  dignities  of  life.  Still  less  need  we  assume 
any  slackening  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  ; the  fact  being  rather 
that  this  pursuit  is  so  widely  successful  that  in  civilized 
capitals  even  immense  opulence  can  now  scarcely  confer  on 
its  possessor  all  the  distinction  which  he  desires,  in  Amer- 
ica, accordingly,  where  modern  instincts  find  their  freest 
field,  we  have  before  our  eyes  the  process  of  the  gradual 
distribution  of  the  old  prerogatives  of  birth  amongst  wealth, 
culture,  and  the  proletariat.  In  Europe  a class  privileged 
by  birth  used  to  supply  at  once  the  rulers  and  the  ideals  of 
other  men.  In  America  the  rule  has  passed  to  the  multi- 
tude ; largely  swayed  in  subordinate  matters  by  organized 
wealth,  but  in  the  last  resort  supreme.  The  ideal  of  the  new 
community  at  first  was  Wealth  ; but,  as  its  best  literature 
and  its  best  society  plainly  show,  that  ideal  is  shifting  in 
the  direction  of  Culture.  In  the  younger  cities,  the  coarser 
classes,  still  bow  down  undisguisedly  to  the  god  Dollar  ; 
but  when  this  Philistine  deity  is  rejected  as  shaming  his 
worshipers,  Eethetic  Culture  seems  somehow  the  only  Power 
ready  to  install  itself  in  the  vacant  shrine. 

And  all  over  the  world  the  spread  of  Science,  the  diffu- 
sion of  Morality,  tend  in  this  same  direction.  For  the  net 
result  of  Science  and  Morality  for  the  mass  of  men  is  simply 
to  give  them  comfort  and  leisure,  to  leave  them  cheerful, 
peaceful,  and  anxious  for  occupation.  Nay,  even  the  sexual 
instinct,  as  men  become  less  vehement  and  unbridled, 
merges  in  larger  and  larger  measure  into  the  mere  aesthetic 
enjoyment  of  beauty ; till  Stesichorus  might  now  maintain 
with  more  truth  than  of  old  that  our  modern  Helen  is  not 
herself  fought  for  by  two  continents,  but  rather  her  image 
is  blamelessly  diffused  over  the  albums  of  two  hemispheres. 
******* 

Since  the  primal  impulses,  will  remain  to  mankind, 
since  Love’s  pathway  will  be  retrodden  by  many  a genera- 
tion, and  all  of  faith  or  knowledge  to  which  that  pathway 
leads  will  endure,  it  is  no  small  part  of  the  poet’s  function 
to  show  in  how  great  a measure  Love  does  actually  presup- 
pose and  consist  of  this  exaltation  of  the  mystic  element  in 
man ; and  how  the  sense  of  unearthly  destinies  may  give 
dignity  to  Love’s  invasion,  and  steadfastness  to  his  continu- 
ance, and  surround  his  vanishing  with  the  mingled  ecstasy 
of  anguish  and  of  hope.  Let  us  trace,  with  Rossetti,  some 
stages  of  his  onward  way. 

The  inexplicable  suddenness  with  which  Love  will  some- 
times possess  himself  of  two  several  hearts — finding  a secret 
kinship  which,  like  a common  aroma,  permeates  the  whole 
being  of  eacn— has  often  suggested  the  thought  that  such 
companionship  is  not  in  reality  now  first  begun  ; that  it  is 
founded  in  a pre-natal  affection,  and  is  the  unconscious  pro- 
longation of  the  emotions  of  an  ideal  world — 

Even  so,  when  first  I saw  you,  seemed  it,  love. 

That  among  souls  allied  to  mine  was  yet 
One  nearer  kindred  than  life  hinted  of. 

0 born  with  me  somewhere  that  men  forget, 

And  though  in  years  of  sight  and  sound  unmet. 

Known  for  my  soul's  birth-partner  well  enough  I 

It  is  thus  that  Rossetti  traces  backward  the  kindling  of 
the  earthly  flame.  And  he  feels  also  that  if  love  be  so  per- 
vading, so  fateful  a thing,  the  roan  who  takes  it  upon  him 
has  much  to  fear.  He  moves  among  great  risks ; “ the 
moon- track  of  the  journeying  face  of  Fate”  is  subject  for 
him  to  strange  perturbations,  to  terrible  eclipse.  What  if 
his  love  be  a mistake  ? — if  he  feels  against  his  will  a disen- 
chantment stealing  over  the  enchanted  garden,  and  his  new 
self  walking,  a ghastly  intruder  among  scenes  vainly  con- 
secrated by  an  Illusive  past? 

Whence  came  his  feet  into  my  field,  and  why? 

How  is  it  that  he  finds  it  all  so  drear? 

How  do  I see  his  seeing,  and  how  hear 
The  name  his  bitter  silence  knows  it  by  ? 

Or  what  of  him  for  whom  some  unforgotten  hour  has  marred 
his  life’s  best  felicity,  “ et  inquinavit  mre  tempus  aureum  ” ? 
What  of  the  recollection  that  chills  his  freest  moments  with 
an  inward  and  icy  breath  ? 

Look  in  my  face,  my  name  is  Might-have-been  ; 

1 am  also  called  No-more,  Too-late,  Farewell. 

There  is  no  need  to  invite  attention  to  the  lines  which 

thus  begin.  They  will  summon  their  own  auditors:  they 
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will  not  die  till  that  inward  Presence  dies  also,  and  there 
sits  not  at  the  heart  of  any  man  a memory  deeper  than  his 

joy- 

But  orer  all  lovers,  however  wisely  they  may  love,  and 
well,  there  hangs  one  shadow  which  no  wisdom  can  avert. 
To  one  or  other  the  shock  must  come,  the  separation  which 
will  make  the  survivor’s  after-life  seem  something 
posihumos,  and  its  events  like  changes  in  a dream. 

Upon  Rossetti,  as  is  well  known,  that  shock  fell  with 
desolating  force.  There  seems  a kind  of  delicacy  in  analyz- 
ing the  poems  which  reflect  the  stages  of  that  sorrow.  But 
those  who  know  the  utmost  anguish  of  yearning  have  found 
in  the  sonnets  entitled  “ Willow-wood  ” a voice  speaking  as 
from  their  own  hearts. 

* * * « * • « 

It  is  not,  the  bereaved  lover  only  who  finds  in  a female 
figure  the  ideal  recipient  of  his  impulses  of  adoring  love. 
Of  bow  many  creeds  has  this  been  the  inspiring  element ! — 
from  the  painter  who  invokes  upon  his  canvas  a Virgin  re- 
vealed in  sleep,  to  the  philosopher  who  preaches  the  worship 
of  Humanity  in  a woman’s  likeness,  to  be  at  once  the  Mother 
and  the  Beloved  of  all.  Yet  this  ideal  will  operate  most 
actively  in  hearts  which  can  give  to  that  celestial  vision  a 
remembered  reality,  whose  “memorial  threshold”  seems 
visibly  to  bridge  the  passage  between  the  transitory  and  the 
supernal  world. 

City,  of  thine  a single,  simple  door. 

By  some  new  Power  reduplicate,  must  be 
Even  yet  my  life- porch  in  eternity. 

Even  with  one  presence  filled,  as  once  of  yore  ; 

Or  mocking  winds  whirl  round  a chafi-strowu  floor 

Thee  and  thy  years  and  these  my  words  and  me. 

And  if  sometimes  this  transmuted  passion — this  religion  of 
beauty  spiritualized  into  a beatific  dream — should  prompt 
to  quietism  rather  than  to  vigorous  action  ; if  sometimes  we 
hear  in  the  mourner’s  utterance  a tone  as  of  a man  too  weak 
for  his  destiny — this  has  its  pathos  too.  For  it  is  a part  of 
the  lot  of  man  that  the  fires  which  purify  should  also  con- 
sume him,  and  that  as  the  lower  things  become  distasteful 
the  energy  which  seeks  the  higher  things  should  fade  too 
often  into  a sad  repose. 

Here  with  her  face  doth  Memory  sit. 

Meanwhile,  and  wait  the  day’s  decline. 

Till  other  eyes  shall  look  from  it — 

Eyes  of  the  spirit’s  Palestine, 

Even  than  the  old  gaze  tenderer ; 

While  hopes  and  aims,  long  lost  with  her. 

Stand  round  her  image  side  by  side. 

Like  tombs  of  pilgrims  that  have  died 
About  the  Holy  -Sepulcher. 

And  when  the  dream  and  the  legend  which  inspired  Rossetti’s 
boyhood  with  the  vision  of  the  Blessed  Damozel — which 
kindled  his  early  manhood  into  thS  sweetest  Ave  that  ever 
saluted  “ Mary,  Virgin,  full  of  grace  ” — had  transformed 
themselves  in  his  heart  into  the  reality  and  the  recollection  ; 
when  Love  had  been  made  known  to  him  by  life  itself  and 
death — then  the  vaguer  worship  became  a concentrated 
expectancy  : one  vanished  hand  seemed  to  offer  the  endless 
welcome,  one  name  to  symbolize  all  heaven,  and  to  be  in 
itself  the  single  hope. 

Ah  1 when  the  wan  soul  in  that  golden  air 
Between  the  scriptured  petals  softly  blown 
Peers  breathless  for  the  gift  of  grace  unknown, — 

Ah  I let  none  other  alien  spell  soe’er, — 

But  only  the  one  Hope’s  one  name  be  there, — 

Hot  less  nor  more,  but  e’en  that  word  alone. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  show  not  only  how 
superficial  is  the  view  which  represents  Rossetti  as  a danger- 
ous sensualist,  but  also  how  inadequately  we  shall  understand 
him  if  we  think  to  find  in  him  only  the  commonplaces  of 
passion  dressed  out  in  fantastic  language  and  Italianized 
allegory.  There  is  more  to  be  learned  from  him  than  this, 
though  it  be  too  soon,  as  yet,  to  discern  with  exactness  his 
place  in  the  history  of  our  time.  Yet  we  may  note  that  his 
sensitive  and  reserved  individuality  ; his  life,  absorbed  in 
Art,  and  aloof  from — without  being  below — the  circles  of 
politics  or  fashion  ; his  refinement,  created  as  it  were  from 
within,  and  independent  of  conventional  models,  point  him 
•ut  as  a member  of  that  new  aristocracy  of  which  we  have 


already  spoken,  that  optimacy  of  passion  and  genius  (if  we 
may  revive  an  obsolete  word  to  express  a new  shade  of 
meaning)  which  is  coming  into  existence  as  a cosmopolitan 
of  the  past.  And,  further,  we  may  observe  in  him  the  reac- 
tion of  Art  against  Materialism,  which  becomes  more  marked 
as  the  dominant  tone  of  science  grows  more  soulless  and 
severe.  The  instincts  which  make  other  men  Catholics, 
Ritualists,  Hegelians,  have  compelled  him,  too,  to  seek  the 
meaning  of  all  things  that  are”  elsewhere  than  in  the 
behavior  of  ether  or  atoms,  though  he  can  track  his  revela- 
tion to  no  source  more  explicit  than  the  look  in  a woman’s 
eyes. 

But  if  we  ask — and  it  was  one  of  the  questions  with 
which  we  started — what  encouragement  the  moralist  can 
find  in  this  counter-wave  of  art  and  mysticism  which  meets 
the  materialistic  tide,  there  is  no  certain  or  easy  answer. 
The  one  view  of  life  seems  as  powerless  as  the  other  to  sup- 
ply that  antique  and  manly  virtue  which  civilization  tends 
to  undermine  by  the  lessening  effort  that  it  exacts  of  men, 
the  increasing  enjoyment  which  it  offers  to  them.  “Time 
has  run  back  and  fetched  the  age  of  gold,”  in  the  sense  that 
the  opulent  can  now  take  life  as  easily  as  it  was  taken  in 
paradise ; and  Rossetti’s  poems,  placed  beside  Sidney’s  or 
Lovelace’s  seem  the  expression  of  a century  which  is  refin- 
ing itself  into  quietism  and  mellowing  into  decay. 

Yet  thus  much  we  may  safely  affirm,  that  if  we  contrast 
SBStheticism  with  pure  hedonism — the  pursuit  through  art 
with  tire  pursuit  of  pleasure  simply  as  pleasure — the  one  ha-i 
a tendency  to  quicken  and  exalt,  as  the  other  to  deaden  and  vul- 
garize, the  emotions  and  appetencies  of  man.  If  only  the  artist 
can  keep  clear  of  the  sensual  selfishness  which,  will  in  its. 
turn,  degrade  the  art  which  yields  to  it ; if  only  he  can  wor- 
ship beauty  with,  a strong  and  single  heart,  his  emotional 
nature  will  acquire  a grace  and  elevation  which  are  not,  in- 
deed, identical  with  the  elevation,  virtue,  the  grace  of  holi- 
ness, but  which  are  none  the  less  a priceless  enrichment  of 
the  complex  life  of  man.  Rossetti  could  never  have  sum- 
moned us  to  the  clear  height  of  Wordsworth’s  “ Laodamia.” 
Yet  who  can  read  the  “House  of  Life”  and  not  feel  that  the 
poet  has  known  love  as  love  can  be — not  an  enjoyment  only 
or  a triumph,  but  a worship  and  a regeneration  ; love  not  fleet- 
ing, nor  changeful  ; but  “ far  above  all  passionate  winds  of 
welcome  and  farewell,”  love  offering  to  the  soul  no  mere 
excitation  and  by-play,  but  “a  heavenly  solstice,  hushed  and 
halcyon  ; ” love  whose  “ hours  elect  in  choral  cousonancy” 
beat  with  them  nothing  that  is  vain  or  vulgar,  common  or 
unclean.  He  must  have  felt  as  no  passing  tragedy  the  long 
ache  of  parted  pain,  “ the  ground- whirl  of  the  perished  leaves 
of  hope,”  “ the  sunset’s  desolate  disarray,”  the  fruitless  striv- 
ing “ to  wrest  a bond  from  night’s  inveteracy,”  to  behold  “ for 
once  alone,’’  the  uuforgotten  eyes  re-risen  from  the  dark  of 
death. 

Love,  as  Plato  said,  is  “ the  interpreter  and  mediator  ” 
between  things  human  and  things  divine  ; and  it  may  be  to 
love  that  we  must  look  to  teach  the  worshiper  of  beauty  that 
the  highest  things  are  also  the  loveliest,  and  that  the  strong- 
est of  moral  agencies  is  also  the  most  pervading  and  keenest 
joy.  Art  and  religion,  which  no  compression  could  amalga- 
mate, may  by  love  be  expanded  and  interfused  ; and  thus 
the  poet  may  not  err  so  wholly  who  see’iis  in  a woman’s  eyes 
the  meaning’'of  all  things  that  are;  and  “ the  soul’s  sphere 
of  infinite  images”  may  not  be  a mere  prismatic  fringe  to 
reality,  but  rather  those  images  may  be  as  dark  rays  made 
visible  by  passing  through  the  medium  of  a mind  which  is 
fitted  to  refract  and  reflect  them. 

A faint,  a fitful  reflex!  Whether  it  be  from  light  of  sun 
or  of  moon,  “ sole  repercussum  aut  radiantis  imagine  lunas  " 
— the  glimmer  of  a vivifying  or  of  a phantom  day — may 
scarcely  be  for  us  to  know.  But  never  yet  has  the  universe 
been  proved  smaller  than  the  conceptions  of  man,  whose 
furthest,  deepest  speculation  has  only  found  within  him  yet 
profounder  abysses — without,  a more  unfathomable  heaven. 

A story  that  is  good  enough  to  be  true  is  going  the  rounds 
about  Mark  Twain  and  Sergeant  Ballantine.  Mark  failed  to 
answers  letter  of  the  Sergeant ; and,  after  waiting  a reason- 
able time,  the  latter  was  so  exasperated  at  not  receiving  an 
answer  that  he  mailed  Twain  a sheet  of  paper  and  a postage- 
stamp  as  a gentle  reminder.  Mr.  Clemens  wrote  back  on  a 
postal ; “ Paper  and  stamp  received.  Please  send  envelope.” 
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SELECTED. 

“Sipping only  what  is  sweet  ; 

L*3ave  tti.  ch«'i  and  tuk  - tlie  whoat.” 

Alone. 

Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you  ; 

Weep,  and  you  weep  alone  ; 

For  the  sad  old  earth  must  burrow  its  mirth, 

But  has  trouble  enough  of  its  own. 

Sing,  and  the  hills  will  answer  ; 

Sigh,  it  is  lost  on  the  air. 

The  echoes  bound  to  a joyous  sound. 

But.  shrink  from  voicing  care. 

Rejoice,  and  men  will  seek  you  ; 

Urieve,  and  the)’  turn  and  go. 

They  want  full  measure  of  all  your  pleasure. 

But  they  do  not  need  your  woe. 

Be  glad,  and  your  friends  are  many  ; 

Be  sad,  and  you  lose  them  all. 

There  are  none  to  decline  your  nectared  wine. 

But  alone  you  must  drink  life’s  gall. 

Feast,  and  your  halls  are  crowded ; 

Fast,  and  the  world  goes  by. 

Succeed  and  give,  and  it  helps  you  live, 

But  no  man  can  help  you  die. 

There  is  room  in  the  halls  of  pleasure 
For  a large  and  lordly  train, 

But  one  by  one  we  must  all  file  on 
Through  the  narrow  aisles  of  pain. 

— [Ella  Wheeler. 

The  Feathered  Hero, 

SN  interesting  relic  is  preserved  in  a glass  case  in  the 
English  Coldstream  Guards  orderly  room  at  White- 
hall. It  consists  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a goose, 
around  which  is  a goWen  collar  with  the  inscription, 
“ Jacob,  2nd  B.ittalion  Coldstream  Guards.”  Beneath  it  are 
the  words,  “ Died  on  Duty.’’ 

In  1838,  a rebellion  broke  cut  in  Canada,  and  two  battali- 
ons of  the  Guards  were  sent  hither  to  assist  in  quelling  it,  the 
battalion  already  mentioned  being  one  of  them.  Both  corps 
occupied  the  Citadel  of  Quebec,  and  in  their  turn  supplied 
the  guards  whiclr  were  ordered  to  be  mounted  in  diflerent 
parts  of  the  town  and  neighborhood.  Near  one  of  these 
guards  was  a farmyard  which  had  suffered  much  from  the 
ravages  of  fo.xes — animals  that  were  at  that  time  a great  pest 
to  the  colonists;  and  as  the  farm  in  question  had  been  sus- 
pected of  being  the  meeting-plate  of  the  rebels,  a chain  of 
senteries  was  placed  around  it. 

One  day  the  sentry,  whose  duty  it  was  to  watch  the  en- 
trance to  the  farm,  had  his  attention  attracted  to  an  unusual 
noise,  and  on  looking  toward  the  spot  whence  it  proceeded, 
he  beheld  a fine  goose  fleeing  toward  him  closely  pursued  by 
a fo  X.  His  first  impulse  was  to  have  a shot  at  the  latter  ; 
but  this  would  have  alarmed  the  guard,  and  brought  condign 
punishment  on  himself  for  giving  a false  alarm.  He  was 
compelled,  therefore,  to  remain  a silent  spectator  to  the 
scene,  while  every  step  brought  the  reynard  nearer  to  bis 
prey.  In  the  height  of  its  despair  the  poor  bird  ran  its  head 
And  n«ck  between  the  legs  of  the  soldier,  in  its  frantic 
endeavor  to  reach  the  refuge  which  the  sentry-box  could 
afford,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  wily  fox  made  a desper- 
ate grab  at  the  goose  ; but  too  late,  for  ere  he  could  get  a 
feather  between  his  teeth,  the  ready  bayonet  of  the  sentinel 
passed  through  his  body. 

The  poor  goose,  by  way  of  showing  its  gratitude  to  its 
preserver,  rubbed  its  head  aginst  his  legs,  and  made  other 
equally  curious  demonstrations  of  joy;  nor  could  it  ever  be 
prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  post,  but  walked  up  and  down 
day  after  day  with  each  successive  sentry  that  was  placed 
there  until  the  battalion  left  Canada,  when  the  goose  was 
taken  away  with  it,  as  a regimental  pet,  to  England. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  in  connection  with  the  story 
'.s  that  the  goose  in  turn  actually  saved  his  preserver's  life. 
Whether  the  former  knew  that  the  sentry  was  the  same  man 
«r  not  must  of  course  forever  remain  a problem;  but  it  so 
happened  that  he  was  on  that  particular  post  about  two 
months  afterward,  when  a desperate  attempt  was  made  to 


surprise  and  kill  the  unwary  sentinel.  It  was  winter  time, 
and  although  it  was  a bright  moonlight  night,  the  moon  was 
hidden  ever  and  anon  by  the  scudding  clouds  which  seemed 
to  presage  an  approaching  storm,  lu  these  moments  of 
darkness  a sharp  observer  might  have  noticed  the  shadows 
of  several  men  who,  unobserved  by  the  somewhat  drowsy 
sentinel,  were  eudeavoring  stealthily  to  approach  the  post 
where  he  stood.  Suddenly  he  heard,  or  thought  he  heard,  a 
strange  rustling  sound,  and  bringing  his  musket  to  his  shoul- 
der, he  shouted,  loudly,  “ Who  goes  there  ? ” Not  a sound 
save  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  in  the  distance,  and  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  winter  wind  among  the  branches  of  the  trees 
which  stood  in  the  deserted  farmyard,  responded  to  the 
challenge. 

Several  minutes  elapsed,  during  which  the  soldier  marched 
up  and  down  his  lonely  beat,  followed  by  a devoted  goose, 
until,  deeming  his  alarm  unwarranted,  he  again  “ stood  at 
ease  ” before  the  sentry-box.  This  was  the  enemies’  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  rebels  were  not  long  in  endeavoring  to  profit 
by  it.  Closer  and  closer  they  stole  up  toward  the  post,  the 
thick  snow  which  lay  on  the  ground  completely  deadening 
the  sound  of  their  footsteps.  But  just  as  two  of  their  num- 
ber, one  on  each  side  of  the  sentry-box,  were  prepared  with 
uplifted  knife  to  spring  upon  the  unsuspecting  man,  the 
bird  made  a grand  effort,  rose  suddenly  on  its  wings,  and 
swept  round  the  sentry-box  with  tremendous  force,  flapping 
its  wings  right  in  the  faces  of  the  would-be  assassins.  They 
were  astounded, and  rushed  blindly  forward;  but  the  sentry, 
fully  alive  to  his  danger,  bayoneted  one  and  shot  at  the  other 
as  he  was  running  away.  Meanwhile,  the  other  conspirators 
approached  quickly  to  the  assistance  of  their  colleagues  ; but 
the  bird  repeated  its  tactics,  and  enabled  the  sentry  to  keep 
them  at  bay  until  the  guard — whom  the  firing  of  his  musket 
had  alarmed — came  upon  the  scene  and  made  them  flee  for 
their  lives. 

When  this  incident  became  known,  poor  old  Jacob  was 
the  hero  of  the  garrison,  and  the  officers  subscribed  for  and 
purchased  the  golden  collar  which  the  bird  afterward  wore 
until  the  day  of  his  death.  On  the  arrival  of  the  regiment 
in  London,  the  bird  resumed  its  old  duties  with  the  sentinel 
posted  at  the  barrack  gates  ; and  it  was  exceedingly  amusing 
to  watch  its  movements  as  it  walked  proudly  up  and  down 
with  the  sentry,  or  stood  to  “ attention  ” beside  the  box  when 
the  latter  was  saluting  a passing  officer  or  guard.  The  feath- 
ered hero  was  well  led  and  cared  for,  and  a circular  bath 
filled  with  water  was  alway.s  at  his  disposal.  Children  were 
its  especial  favorites,  as  the)’’  used  to  bring  the  creature  all 
kinds  of  food  ; but  Jacob  would  never  tolerate  any  liberties 
except  when,  in  military  parlance,  he  was  “ standing  easy.’’ 

For  many  years  Jacob  seemed  to  bear  a charmed  life  ; 
but  he  was  at  length  run  over  by  a van.  Every  effort  which 
kindness  and  skill  could  suggest  was  made  to  save  this 
extraordinary  bird,  but  it  was  of  no  avail,  and  he  died  like  a 
true  soldier,  at  the  post  of  duty,  after  a “ sentry  go  ” of  no 
less  than  twelve  years.  

A Word  for  Homely  Women. 

In  reply  to  a reporter's  query.  “ What  ladies  are  the  easiest 
to  wait  upon  ?’’  a clerk  answered.  “The  homely  ones,  ” em- 
phatically, and  seeing  a look  of  incredulity,  upon  the  report- 
er’s face  he  continued  : — 

“ It's  so;  I am  not  bracing  you  a bit.  The  prettier  they 
are  the  harder  they  are  to  please.  A handsome  girl  has 
been  so  flattered  and  cajoled  and  petted,  from  infancy  up, 
that  she  has  lost  her  head.  She  enters  with  a flutter,  .and 
must  be  shown  half  a hundred  different  cosmetics.  Then 
she  settles  down  to  a steady  twenty-minutes’  vibration  be- 
tween them  all.  She  is  changeable,  fluctuating  and  peevish, 
and  if  you  venture  to  make  a suggestion  she  skips  from  the 
store  as  though  fired  from  the  mouth  of  a cannon.  Now,  on 
the  other  hand,  a homely  girl  has  a mind  of  her  own.  She 
is  not  constantly  cloyed  with  admiration  and  petting  from 
her  admirers,  and  has  drunk  but  precious  little  from  the 
goldi-n  bowl  of  adulation.  But  she  knows  what  she  wants 
asks  you  for  it  decisively  and  leaves  you  with  a smile  that 
would  be  charming  il  her  mouth  was  only  a yard  and  a half 
smaller  and  her  teeth  a little  less  like  elephant  tusks.  God 
grant  us  a prosperity  of  homely  girls.  Life  would  be  endura'  le 
without  pretty  faces,  but  heaven  help  us  if  we  lose  our  homely 
ones.” 
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She  Will  be  Better  Soon. 

“ It  will  be  morning  suon,”  he  said  ; 

Then  glancing  toward  the  sntiwy  bed. 

“ She  will  be  better  then.”  His  word — 

Most  welcome  I had  ever  heard — 

Like  music  fell  upon  my  ear. 

I drew  the  bedside  still  more  near  ; 

But,  as  above  her  low  I stooped, 

The  weary  eyelids  slowly  drooped. 

And,  though  I gently  called  her  name 
From  parted  lips  no  answer  came. 

A weight  of  fear  then  filled  my  breast ; 

But  had  not  one  who  knew  the  best 
Just  said,  “ She  will  be  better  soon,” 

In  voice  that  fell  like  sweetest  tune? 

So,  as  the  long  hours  onward  crept, 

I sat  beside  her  while  she  slept 
And  almost  laughed  to  think  my  fears 
Had  drawn  so  dark  the  coming  years. 

Then,  when  the  morning  dawned,  I threw 
The  shutter  wide,  and  saw  the  dew 
Lay  glistening  on  a thousand  flowers. 

And  thought,  “ How  like  our  future  hours 
The  gardea  lies  1 Some  shade  is  there. 

And  yet  the  whole  is  passing  fair.” 

Then  o’er  the  bed  again  I stooped. 

And  found  the  waxen  lids  still  drooped, 

While  from  my  lips  words  died  away. 

For,  though  iny  darling  sleeping  lay. 

It  was  the  dreamless  sleep  she  slept. 

And  with  the  dead  I vigil  kept. 

Joquita  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


Why  he  Married. 

In  the  forthcoming  fascinating  biography  of  the  heroic 
Lord  Lawrence  there  is  among  many  anecdotes  one  emi- 
nently characteristic  of  the  man,  who  was  as  strong  in  his 
affection  as  in  his  will.  He  was  one  evening  sitting  in  his 
drawing-room  at  Southgate  with  his  sister  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family  ; all  were  engaged  in  reading.  Looking 
up  from  his  book  in  which  he  had  been  engrossed,  be  discov- 
ered that  his  wife  had  left  the  room.  ‘ Where’s  mother?” 
said  he  to  one  of  bis  daughters.  “ She’s  upstairs,”  replied  the 
girl.  He  returned  to  his  book,  and  looking  up  again  a few 
minutes  later,  put  the  same  question  to  his  daughter  and 
received  the  same  answer.  Once  more  he  returned  to  his 
reading,  and  once  more  he  looked  up  with  the  same  question 
on  his  lips.  His  sister  broke  in,  “ Why  really,  John,  it 
would  seem  as  if  you  could  not  get  on  five  minutes  without 
your  wife.”  “ That’s  why  I married  her,”  he  replied. 


“ Dear  Mother  ” 

In  one  of  the  country  jails  in  Western  Pennsylvania  a 
poor  old  man  died  lately  who  had  been  a prisoner  there  for 
fifty-one  years. 

In  1831,  William  Standford,  an  English  farm-hand  near 
the  village  of  Uniontown,  became  violently  insane  and  com- 
mitted a murder.  He  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  life,  and  was  chained  to  the  floor  of  the  jail  for 
eighteen  years,  according  to  the  inhuman  methods  of  that 
day. 

Finding  that  he  was  harmless,  the  jailor  at  last  took  off 
his  chains,  but  he  has  remained  in  the  prison  ever  since,  and 
was  known  as  “ Crafty  Bill,”  the  bugaboo  of  several  genera- 
tions of  children. 

He  was  eighty-one  at  the  time  of  his  death.  During  his 
whole  life,  and  in  all  the  ravings  of  madness,  he  never  was 
known  once  to  allude  to  his  childhood,  or  to  his  early  days. 
When,  however,  he  lay  dying  on  his  pallet  in  the  cell,  the  old 
man  suddenly  checked  his  foolish  babblings,  and  lay  still  and 
silent  for  a few  moments.  Then  he  looked  up  with  a grave, 
tender  smile,  and  said,  “ Dear  mother  I ” He  never  spoke 
again. 

The  thought  of  his  mother,  who  had  loved  him,  and  whom 
he  had  loved,  had  lain  hidden  in  that  poor,  crazed,  foolish 
brain  for  eighty  long  years,  through  all  his  imhecility  and 
ferocity  and  madness  ; and  woke  at  the  last.  All  the  misery 
and  cruelty  he  had  suffered  slipped  away  from  him,  and  like 


a little  child  he  came  back  to  the  “dear  mother"  whom  he 
had  lost  nearly  a century  ago,  and  who  had  loved  him  best 
of  all  the  world. 

If  the  happy  mothers  who,  perhaps,  are  reading  this  paper 
to  their  children  gathered  about  their  knees  could  only 
understand  how  long  their  memory  will  last  with  those 
children ; how  long  after  they  are  dust  their  words  and 
actions  will  influence  the  lives  of  their  sons  and  daughters, 
how  different  those  words  and  actions  would  be  1 

There  would  be  an  end  then,  we  think,  of  irritable  wrang- 
ling, of  harsh  judgments  and  of  petty  deceits  with  the  little 
ones;  and  every  woman  would  hold  up  her  hands  to  God, 
asking  Him  to  so  lead  her  that  she  may  be  the  “ dear  mother  ” 
to  whom  her  children  will  turn  smiling  in  their  dying  hour. 


Punishing  Children, 

Twenty-four  years’  experience  in  training  children  has 
made  me  rather  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  punishing  a 
little  one  again  and  again  for  not  doing  something  on  which 
the  parent’s  will  has  been  firmly  set.  I know  the  old  theory 
about  “ breaking  a child’s  will,”  and  the  necessity  of  exacting 
“ instant  obedience,”  but  still  I think  the  wondrous  mental 
machinery  is  a study  so  intricate  and  so  fearful  we  may  well 
misdoubt  ourselves  sometimes  and  pause  a little  before  we 
go  to  extreme  measures.  A wise  parent  will  judiciously  avoid 
a regular  “ set  to”  with  a baby,  will  not  make  too  many  iron 
laws,  and  will  not  place  temptation  in  a little  one’s  way  to 
see  if  it  will  fall.  It  is  the  sentiment  of  some  old  writer, 
that  “ He  who  designedly  lays  temptation  in  the  way  of 
another  is,  if  he  falls,  a partaker  in  his  guilt.”  Think  of  this 
when  you  purposely  lay  forbidden  cakes  or  cherries  on  the 
table,  and  then  go  slyly  away  to  watch  if  the  baby  disobeys 
you.  I feel  perfectly  confident  many  little  ones  are  “ dealt 
with”  in  great  severity,  who,  if  wisely  and  kindly  left  alone 
awhile,  would  lovingly  accede  to  our  wishes.  One  need  not 
give  up  a point.  A little  one  may  be  firmly  and  kindly  told 
that  he  must  do  what  is  told  Ijim,  and  be  left  in  his  crib  or 
his  basket  chair  to  think  it  over.  For  little  darlings  under 
two  years  old  do  much  thinking  and  speculating.  We 
mothers  of  one  baby  are  too  impatient  of  results.  We  can- 
not bear  to  wait  for  the  little  plant  to  grow  into  the  shape 
we  desire.  So  many  crooks  in  the  disposition  right  them- 
selves as  we  go  along,  if  we  are  lovingly  judicious  and  mildly 

firm.  

Letter  ’Writing. 

This  at  least  should  be  a rule  through  the  letter-writing 
world — that  no  angry  letter  be  posted  till  four-and-twenty 
hours  shall  have  elapsed  since  it  was  written.  We  all  know 
how  absurd  is  that  other  rule,  that  of  saying  the  alphabet 
when  you  are  angry.  Trash  I sit  down  and  write  your  letter  ; 
write  it  with  all  the  venom  in  your  power;  spit  out  your 
spleen  at  the  fullest;  ’twill  do  you  good.  You  think  you 
have  been  injured  ; say  all  that  you  can  say  with  all  your 
poisoned  eloquence,  and  gratify  yourself  by  reading  it  while 
your  temper  is  still  hot.  Then  put  it  in  your  desk  ; and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  burn  it  before  breakfast  the  following  morn- 
ing. Believe  me  that  you  will  then  have  a double  gratification. 

A pleasant  letter  I hold  to  be  the  pleasantest  thing  that 
this  world  has  to  give.  It  should  be  good-humored;  wiity  it 
may  be,  but  with  a gentle  diluted  wit.  Concocted  brilliancy 
will  spoil  it  altogether.  Not  long,  so  that  it  be  not  tedious 
in  the  reading  ; nor  brief,  so  that  the  delight  suffice  not  to 
make  itself  felt.  It  should  be  written  specially  for  the  reader, 
and  should  apply  altogether  to  him  and  not  altogether  to  any 
other.  It  should  never  flatter — flattery  is  always  odious. 
But  underneath  the  visible  stream  of  pungent  water  there 
may  be  the  slightest  under-current  of  eulogy,  so  that  it  be 
not  seen,  but  only  understood.  Censure  it  may  contain 
freely  but  censure  which,  in  arraigning  the  conduct,  implies 
no  doubt  as  to  the  intellect.  It  should  be  legibly  written, 
HO  that  it  may  be  re»d  with  comfort ; but  no  more  than  that. 
Caligraphy  betokens  caution,  and  if  it  be  not  light  in  hand, 
it  is  nothing  That  it  be  fairly  grammatical  and  not  ill  spelt, 
the  writer  owes  to  his  schoolmaster,  but  this  should  come  of 
habit,  not  ot  care.  Then  let  its  page  be  soiled  by  no  business  ; 
one  touch  of  utility  will  destroy  it  all.  If  you  ask  for  exam- 
ples, let  it  be  as  unlike  Walpole  as  may  be.  If  you  can  so 
write  it  that  Lord  Byron  might  have  written  it,  you  will  not 
be  very  far  from  high  excellence. — Anthony  Trollope. 
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Tombstone  Epitaphs. 

“ Tell  me,  gray-headed  old  sexton,”  I said, 

“ Where  in  this  field  are  the  wicked  folks  laid  ? 

I have  wandered  the  quiet  old  churchyard  through. 
And  pondered  on  epitaphs  old  and  new; 

But  on  monument,  obelisk,  pillar  or  stone, 

I read  of  no  evil  that  men  have  done.” 

The  sexton  stood  bv  a grave  newly  made. 

With  his  chin  on  his  hand  and  his  hand  on  the  spade  ; 
And  I knew  by  the  gleam  of  his  eloquent  eye 
That  his  heart  was  instructing  his  lips  to  reply. 

“ Who  is  to  judge  when  the  soul  takes  flight. 

Who  is  to  judge  twixt  the  wrong  and  the  right  ? 

Which  of  us  mortals  shall  dare  to  say 

That  our  neighbor  was  wicked  who  died  to-day  ? 

“ The  longer  we  live  and  the  farther  we  speed, 

The  better  we  learn  that  humanity’s  need 
Is  charity’s  spirit  that  prompts  us  to  find 
Rather  virtue  than  vice  in  the  hearts  of  our  kind. 

“ Therefore,  good  deeds  we  inscribe  on  these  stones  ; 
The  evil  men  do  let  it  lie  with  their  bones  ; 

I have  labored  as  sexton  for  many  a-year 
But  I never  have  hurried  a bad  man  here  ” 


Daniel  Lambert’s  Fatness. 

It  is  generally  considered,  when  speaking  of  people  re- 
markable for  flesh,  that  Daniel  Lambert  leads  the  list.  He 
was  an  Englishman  by  birth,  born  in  1770.  Up  to  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  was  mere%  a muscular  fellow  able  to  lift 
great  weights  and  carry  500  pounds  with  ease.  He  succeed- 
ed his  father  as  keeper  of  a prison,  led  an  easy,  sedentary 
life,  which  soon  told  upon  his  bulk.  In  1793  he  walked  from 
Woolwich  to  London  to  reduce  himself.  He  weighed  at  the  time 
448  pounds.  He  grew  .so  fat  that  he  could  no  longer  attend 
to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  magistrate  retired  him  on 
a pension  of  j£200  a year.  Fat  as  he  was  he  was  an  excellent 
swimmer,  and  opened  a swimming  school  where  he  gave 
lessons  with  great  success.  So  great  was  his  bulk  that  he 
could  swim  with  two  men  on  his  back.  Retiring,  he  deter- 
mined to  exhibit  himself,  and,  being  unable  to  travel  in  an 
ordinary  vehicle,  had  one  made  for  him.  In  London  he  was 
quite  thecentreof  attraction,  from  the  king  down.  In  June 
1809  he  weighed  and  tipped  the  beam  at  737  pounds.  His 
mea^ure  round  the  waist  was  three  yards  four  inches,  and  be 
was  one  yard  four  inches  round  the  leg.  Each  suit  of  clothes 
cost  him  Si 00,  and  were,  of  course,  made  to  order.  Seven 
ordinary  men  could  be  buttoned  under  his  coat  at  a time. 
He  dieil  June  20,  1809  and  bis  coffin  was  six  feet  four  inches 
long,  four  feet  four  inches  wide,  two  feet  four  inches  deep,  and 
required  112  superficial  feet  of  plank  to  make  it.  It  was  built 
on  two  axletrees  and  four  wheels.  Twenty  men  worked  half 
an  hour  to  get  this  monster  into  the  grave,  and  at  last  slid 
the  coffin  down  an  inclined  plane. 


Different  Kinds  of  Lying. 

In  a recent  sermon,  Ur.  Talmage  spoke  as  follows  : — 

“ There  are  thousands  of  ways  of  telling  a lie  by  look  and 
manner,  without  falsifying  with  the  lips.  There  are  persons 
guilty  of  dishonesty  of  this  nature  who  think  they  are  excus- 
able when  they  call  it  a white  lie.  There  is  no  lie  of  that 
color.  The  whitest  lie  ever  told  is  as  black  as  perdition. 
There  are  people  so  given  to  dishonesty  that  they  don’t  know 
when  they  lie.  With  some  it  is  a natural  infirmity.  Some 
are  born  liars.  Their  whole  lives  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
are  filled  with  vice  of  speech.  Misrepresentation  and  pre- 
varication are  as  natural  to  them  as  the  infantile  diseases — 
a sort  of  moral  croup  or  spiritual  measles.  • • • 

“ I pass  on  to  speak  of  social  lies,  and  how  insincere  soci- 
ety is.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  connection  there  is  between 
the  expression  of  civility  and  the  expression  of  the  heart. 
People  ask  you  to  come  to  their  house,  but  you  hardly  know 
whether  they  want  you  to  go  or  not.  Rot  at  home  often 
means  too  lazy  to  dress.”  

A Pointed  Tale. 

Jack  Pringle  is  a man  who  never  wastes  an  opportunity 
or  puts  oft  for  to-morrow  the  joke  that  can  be  done  to-day. 


Going  down  street  last  Wednesday,  he  was  accosted  by  a 
little  nervous  man  who  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 

Said  the  stranger ; “ C-can  you  t-tell  me  w-where  I can 
g-get  s-s-some  t-t-tin  t-tacks  ?” 

“With  much  pleasure,  sir,”  replied  Jack,  who  realized  the 
position  at  once ; and,  having  directed  his  interlocutor  to 
the  shop  of  a neighboring  ironmonger,  by  a somewhat 
circuitous  route,  hurried  off  to  the  shop  by  a short  cut. 

Now,  the  ironmonger  was  having  his  dinner  in  a little 
back  parlor,  but  when  Jack  entered  the  premises  he  came 
forward  briskly,  bowing  and  rubbing  his  hands  together  in 
that  peculiarly  servile  manner  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
British  shopkeeper. 

“ Do  y-you  s-sell  t-tin  t-tacks  ?”  asked  Jack,  assuming  a 
stam  mer. 

“ Oh,  yes,  sir  ; certainly,  sir.” 

“ G-g-good  long  ones?” 

“ Yes,  sir;  all  sizes,  sir.” 

<1  W-with  8-a-sharp  points  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir,  very  sharp  points.” 

“ W-w-well  then,  s-s-sit  down  on  ’em,  and  w-w-wait  till  I 
c-call  again.” 

Having  “given  his  order,”  Jack  thought  it  prudent  to  re- 
tire at  once,  as  there  were  several  heavy  articles  within  easy 
access  of  the  proprietor’s  hand. 

The  old  man  had  hardly  cooled  down  and  returned  to  his 
meal,  which  had  also  cooled  down  unpleasantly,  when  the 
“real  Simon  pure”  entered  the  shop,  and  again  the  ironmonger 
came  forth,  “washing  his  hands  with  invisible  soap  in 
imperceptible  water.” 

“ Do  y-you  s-sell  t-t-tin  t-tacks?”  said  the  little  man. 

Luckily  the  door  was  open,  so  the  customer  successfully 
avoided  the  seven-pound  weight  and  the  two  flat-irons  hurled 
at  him. 

As  to  the  remark  made  by  the  dealer  in  ferruginous  goods, 
the  printer  says  that  they  “ run  too  much  on  sorts  ” and  “he 
is  not  going  to  cut  up  a lot  of  rule  to  make  dashes.” 


A Great  Disappointment. 

One  Sunday  afternoon,  at  a hotel  in  Alabama,  says  M. 
Quad,  we  were  talking  about  how  great  disappointments 
sometimes  soured  a man,  when  a chap  who  had  been  chew- 
ing plug  tobacco  all  by  himself  over  by  the  window  turned 
around  and  said  : 

“Gentlemen,  you’ve  hit  it  plumb  centre!  Up  to  four 
years  ago  I was  a man  who  alius  wore  a grin  on  his  face, 
and  I’d  divide  my  last  chaw  with  a stranger.  Folks  now 
call  me  mean  and  ugly,  and  I kin  hardly  git  a man  to  drink 
with  me.” 

“Then  you  have  suffered  a great  disappointment?"  I 
queried. 

“ I have,  stranger — I have.  Ten  years  ago  a man  in  this 
very  town  cleaned  me  out  on  a mortage,  sold  me  out  on  an 
execution,  and  chuckled  when  I took  the  dirt  road  for  Ten- 
nessee. I orter  have  shot  him,  but  somehow  I didn’t  do  it, 
and  arter  I got  to  Tennessee  things  began  preying  on  my 
mind.  Day  and  night  I could  hear  a voice  saying,  ‘ Go  back 
and  plunk  old  Brown,’  and  I h>st  flesh  and  come  powerful 
near  going  into  a decline.  Well,  that  voice  kept  talking 
and  I kept  waiting,  but  in  about  th^fee  years  I shouldered 
my  rifle  and  turned  my  steps  this  way,  my  mir.d  fully  made 
up  to  shoot  old  Brown  on  sight.  He  had  a patch  o’  land  out 
west  o’  here,  and  used  to  ride  out  every  day.  I made  for 
that  spot,  calkerlating  to  biff  him  as  he  drove  up  to  the  gate. 
N body  had  seen  me,  and  nobody  would  know  who'  did  the 
shooting.” 

Here  he  made  a long  pause. 

“ Well,  I got  fixed  and  waited,  and  I was  feeling  real  good 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years  when  I heard  hoots  and 
looked  out  for  the  old  man.  It  wasn’t  him.  True  as  you 
sot  there  the  old  skinflint  had  gone  and  died  only  a week 
before,  giving  me  a tramp  of  two  hundred  miles  to  say 
‘howdy  ? ’ to  his  executor  I Gentlemen,  1 can’t  describe  my 
feelings  1 Just  think  of  one  white  man  playing  such  a trick 
on  another  I It  was  wuss  than  Arkans  iw  swamp  mud 
warmed  over  for  next  season.  I was  took  with  shakes  and 
chills  and  a cough,  and  here  I am,  sour,  cross,  mulish,  ugly, 
and  realizing  that  I don’t  stand  no  more  show  of  going  to 
heaven  when  I die  than  that  tbar’  dog  doe.s  of  swallowing  a 
postoffice  without  any  preliminary  chawin’  1 ” 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


Once. 

Once  a fair-haired  little  boy 
Played  beside  my  cottage  door, 

With  a patter  of  his  bare  feet 
Making  music  on  the  floor. 

And  a childish  form  of  beauty 

Filled  with  pride  a mother’s  heart : 

Winning  waves  and  baby  graces 
Gave  to  life  a blessed  part. 

Once  beneath  a gush  of  sunset 
Came  an  angel  from  the  skies, 

Touched  my  baby  on  the  forehead — 

Closed  in  death  his  sweet  blue  eyes  ; 

Came  when  fell  the  beams  of  evening 
Bright  about  the  cottage  door, 

Hushed  the  sweet  voice  of  my  prattler — 

Stilled  his  feet  forevermore. 

Once  they  took  away  my  baby 
To  a valley  still  and  low. 

Where  they  left  about  him  lying 
Buds  and  blossoms  white  as  snow — 

Belt  me  with  a cry  so  weary. 

And  a heart  beneath  the  stone 
That  had  hidden,  and  torever. 

Sunlight  of  my  life  and  home. 

— \ Lizzie  King,  in  San  Jose  (Cal)  Mercury. 


I Know  a TMDgr  or  Two. 

“ My  dear  boy,”  said  a father  to  his  only  son,  “ you  are  in 
"bad  company.  The  lads  with  whom  you  associate  indulge 
in  bad  habits.  They  drink,  smoke,  swear,  play  cards  and 
visit  theatres.  They  are  not  safe  company  for  you.  I beg 
you  to  quit  their  society.” 

“ You  needn’t  be  afraid  of  me  father,”  replied  the  boy, 
laughing.  “ I know  a thing  or  two.  I know  now  how  tar  to 
go  and  when  to  stop.” 

The  boy  left  his  father’s  house  twirling  his  cane  in  his 
fingers,  and  laughing  at  the  “ old  man’s  notions  ” about  him. 

A few  years  later  and  that  lad,  grown  to  manhood,  stood 
at  the  bar  of  a court,  before  a jury  which  had  just  brought  in 
a verdict  of  guilty  against  him  for  some  crime  in  which  he 
had  been  concerned. 

Before  he  was  sentenced  he  addressed  the  court,  and  said 
among  other  things,  “ My  downward  course  began  in  dis- 
obedience to  my  parents.  I thought  I knew  as  much  of  the 
world  as  my  lather  did,  and  I spurned  his  advice  ; but  as 
soon  as  I turned  my  back  on  home,  temptations  came  upon 
me  like  a drove  of  hyenas  and  hurried  me  to  ruin.” 

Mark  that  confession,  ye  boys  who  are  beginning  to  be 

■wiser  than  your  parents.  

A Beautiful  Faith. 

A pious  woman,  hunting  up  the  children  of  want  one 
cold  day  last  winter,  tried  to  open  a door  in  the  third  story 
of  a wretched  house,  when  she  heard  a little  voice  say  : 

“ Pull  the  string  up  high  ; pull  the  string  up  high.” 

She  looked  up  and  saw  a string  which,  on  being  pulled, 
lifted  up  the  latch,  and  she  opened  the  door  on  two  little  half- 
naked  children  all  alone.  Very  cold  and  pitiful  they  looked. 

“ Do  you  take  care  of  yourselves,  little  ones’”  asked  the 
good  woman.) 

“ God  takes  care  of  us,”  said  the  elder  child. 

“ And  are  you  not  cold  ? No  fire  on  a day  like  this  ?” 

“ 0,  when  we  are  very  cold  we  creep  under  the  quilt,  and 
I put  my  arms  round  Tommy,  and  Tommy  puts  his  arms 
round  me,  and  we  say  ‘Now  I lay  me  down  to  sleep;’  then 
we  get  warm.” 

“ And  what  do  you  have  to  eat,  pray  ?” 

“ When  granny  comes  home  she  always  fetches  us  some- 
thing. Granny  says  God  has  got  enough.  Granny  calls  us 
God’s  sparrows  ; and  we  say,  ‘ Our  Father  ’ and  ‘ Give  us  this 
■day  our  daily  bread  ’ every  day.  God  is  oiir  Father.” 

Tears  came  into  the  good  woman’s  eyes.  She  had  a mis- 
trusting spirit  herself ; but  those  two  little  sparrows, 
perched  in  that  cold  upper  chamber,  taught  her  a sweet 
lesson  of  faith  and  trust  she  will  never  forget. — The  Nation. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

A neatly  written,  and  correct  set  of  answers  from  Clara 
M.  Vollans,  Windsor,  carried  off  the  prize  this  month,  in  a 
close  contest. 

Correct  answers  have  also  been  received  from  ; — Jessie 
Campbell,  Point  Edward;  F.  M Davis,  Millington,  Mich.; 
Anna  I.  Stevens,  Kirkdale,  Que. ; Josie  Abel,  Windsor; 
Bertha  Miller,  Walkeiville ; Scout,  West  Point,  New  York 
Florence  E.  Goodall,  Windsor;  Charlie  West,  Kingston; 
Edward  J.,  Hamilton;  Bertie,  Brooklyn ; George  H,  Toronto, 
and  W.  B.  Lawrence,  Toronto. 

A handsomely-bound  interesting  story  book  will  be 
awarded  to  the  one  sending  in  the  best  set  of  answers  to  the 
puzzles  in  this  number  before  the  5th  of  May.  Letters  must 
all  be  in  before  the  fifth  to  receive  notice.  ' 

Any  of  our  young  friends  wishing  to  compete  for  the  prize 
steel  engraving,  advertised  on  the  last  page  of  the  cover,  by 
sending  us  a postal  card,  expressing  their  desire,  will  have  a 
sample  copy  and  blank  forms  sent  to  canvass  with. 

APRIL  PUZZLES. 

1 

SQUARE  WORD. 

Unfilled. 

Oppressed. 

To  worship. 

Courage. 

Parts  of  the  body. 

2 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

A supernatural  being. 

One  of  the^lnited  States. 

A nickname. 

Affinity, 

A lyric  poem. 

The  finals  placed  before  initials  includes  most  of  the 
readers  of  this  column. 

3 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 


I am  composed  of  12  letters. 

My  5,6,11,9  is  the  begining  of  day. 

My  11,  1,  10.  2,  5 is  a province. 

My  12,4,  10,  11,  9 is  to  strongly  desire. 

Mv  8,  3.  7 is  an  affirmation. 

My  whole  relates  to  charity. 

4 

EAST  DECAPITATION. 

Behead  a grain,  and  leave  an  element ; behead  an  ele- 
ment, and  leave  a verb  ; behead  a verb  and  leave  a preposition. 

Bertha  Miller. 

5 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

A letter  in  west 
Metal 
Liquor 
A ridge 
Creator 
A drink 
A letter  in  east 

ANSWERS  TO  MARCH  PUZZLES. 

1.  Square  word  : — POLE 

OVER 

LEES 

ERST 

2.  Rebus  : — W under  Ful — Wonderful. 

3.  Decapitations  : — D-r-am. 

S-w-ell. 

T-h-at. 

4.  Diamond  puzzle  : — C 

c 0 o 
c o M M A 
COMRADE 
I D A H o 
I D A 
E 

5.  Numerical  Enigma : — Syndicate.) 
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( Written  for  the  Family  Circle.) 

Remembrance. 

Come  Rose,  let  us  ramble  together 
This  beautiful  momiug  in  May, 

And  gaze  o’er  the  woodland  and  heather 
As  we  used  in  the  years  rolled  away  ; 

Where  we  chose  in  the  hours  ot  childhood, 

When  sorrow  and  sin  were  unknown. 

Let  us  wander  away  in  the  wildwood. 

With  grasses  o’ergrown. 

Let  us  linger  to  look  for  the  lilies, 

Where  they  grew  by  the  grove,  in  the  lea. 

And  nestle  where  nature  will  tell  us. 

Of  the  past,  dear  to  you  and  to  me. 

From  the  knolls  we  have  gathered  gay  flowers, 
And  down  in  the  meadow  or  mire, 

From  'neath  the  birds’  beautiful  bowers. 

The  bracken  or  brier. 

We  have  fed  the  winged  pets  in  the  summer, 

In  sunshine  or  sylvan  shade. 

And  we’ve  joyfully  hailed  the  new-comer, 

E’er  the  forest  in  leaves  was  arrayed  ; 

We  have  sat  on  the  sod,  dear,  to  listen, 

Their  voices  in  thicket  or  dell, 

As  We  watched  the  glad  silver  stream  glisten. 
When  the  moon  on  it  fell.j 

These  pastimes  with  others  as  merry 
Once  saved  us  from  sorrow  and  pain  j 
Then  summon  each  fair  forest  fairy, 

And  prithee  pour  o’er  them  again. 

Come  Rose,  let  us  ramble  together 
This  beautiful  morning  in  May, 

And  gaze  o’er  the  woodland  and  heather. 

As  in  years  rolled  away.  W.  Kn. 


Ths  Breadfinder. 

BY  EDWARD  YOUL. 


CHAPTER  V. — {Continued.) 

COWARD  ! — a traitor!  ” cried  Boldero,  striking  the 
table  with  his  fist. 

“ Hush '?  ” said  the  Chairman  of  the  evening. 
“ These  are  words  that  we  should  pay  attention  to. 
Our  friend  may  be  mistaken,  but  ho  is  neither  a traitor  nor 
a coward." 

“You  say  that  the  people  are  oppressed,”  said  Harding, 
“ 1 grant  it.  Are  you  indignant  at  the  servile  condition  of 
the  masses?  .So  am  I.  But  let  us  be  sure  that  we  do  not 
aid  to  keep  them  servile.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  if  we  are 
tree  from  the  cursed  le.aven  of  aristocracy. 

“ I saw,  to-day,  a tradesman,  whose  business  produces 
him,  perhaps,  from  two  to  three  hundred  a-year,  treat  a 


mechanic  with  rudeness.  The  mechanic  fumed  at  the  insult. 
His  course  was  also  mine,  and  we  passed  down  Hoi  born 
together.  A vendor  of  some  trifling  articles  begged  him  to 
purchase.  There  was  as  much  conventional  difference 
between  him  and  the  ragged  creature  who  supplicated  him, 
as  between  himself  and  the  rude  tradesman.  He  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  tradesman’s  insolence ; but,  mark  you,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  insult  the  vendor  of  these  trifling  articles. 
Now,  each  of  these  individuals — the  tradesman  in  his  way, 
and  the  mechanic  in  his,  was  an  aristocrat.  ‘ I am  better 
than  thou  I ’ was  the  spirit  in  which  each  addressed  his  sup- 
posed inferior.  The  wearer  of  a superfine  coat,  m)'-  friends, 
treats  with  scorn  the  wearer  of  fustian ; and  the  artisan 
holds  himself  superior  to  the  owner  of  a smock-frock  ora 
fantail  hat. 

“ Abolish  rotten  boroughs  ? Abolish,  I say,  the  rotten 
heart ! 

“ It  ;s  this — this  which  keeps  the  masses  servile,  and 
leaves  them  an  easy  prey  to  corrupt  legislation.  We  have 
no  LOVE  amongst  ourselves.  Each  seeks  to  vaunt  it  over 
his  fellow.  The  aristocrat  in  his  ducal  hall,  is  not  prouder 
than  the  aristocrat  of  the  counter. 

“ 1 will  go  even  further.  I will  say  that  the  duke  is 
less  imperious,  less  arrogant,  less  insulting  to  a presumed 
inferior  than  the  opulent  shopkeeper. 

“ I have  known  an  asistocrat  among  the  dwellers  in  a 
row  of  small  tenements,  the  rent  of  which,  paid  weekly  to 
the  landlord,  was  five  or  six  shillings  a-week.  A man,  liv- 
ing in  one  of  those  tenements,  earned  five-and-twenty  shil- 
lings a-week,  while  his  neighbors  earned  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen. They  looked  up  to  him,  and  he  looked  down  upon 
them.  He  would  not  associate  with  them  ; and  when  he  spoke 
to  any  of  them,  there  was  condescension  in  his  tones. 

“ Your  political  grievances  are  great,  but  your  social  ills 
are  greater.  Root  out — root  out  cursed  pride.  0 my  friend, 
let  us  reform  ourselves  1 All  reform  of  corrupt  institutions  in 
Church  and  State  will  be  easy  after  that.  Let  u.S  be  better 
men  than  our  rulers. 

“Do  you  trace  our  personal  corruption  to  the  example 
which  the  greater  have  set  us?  So  do  I.  We  have  been 
inoculated  by  their  virus.  But  let  us  now  set  thema.n  exam- 
ple, and  inoculate  them  with  our  love.  Love,  my  friend,  is 
mighty;  love,  my  friend,  is  omnipotent. 

“ We  are  politically  oppressed.  Let  us  begin  a political  agi- 
tation; but  let  it  be,  also,  a peaceful  one.  Never  abating  one  jot 
of  our  just  demands, — never  being  cajoled,  never  intimidated, 
let  us  press  onward  and  onward,  Shall  we  soonest  obtain  our 
triumph  by  the  appeal  to  arms  which  you  recommend,  or  by 
crowded  rooms  in  every  town  of  England,  by  reason,  friends, 
— by  argument?  By  eloquent  human  speech  you  shall  better 
porsaudc  your  opponent  than  by  dealing  him  a buffet  on 
the  face.” 

“ There  is  reason  in  what  you  say,”  observed  the  Chair- 
man, “ and  1,  for  one,  fear  vioience.  I ” 

“ From  this  moment  I wash  ray  hands  of  your  counsels,'’ 
said  Harding,  when  the  noise  had  subsided.  Boldero  and 
two  or  three  others  renewed  the  hissing  as  he  passed  out  ot 
the  room. 
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“ 1 am  quite  alarmed,  William,”  said  his  wife,  when  he 
joined  her  at  Peasnap’s  door  ; “ they  say  the  Asiatic  cholera 
is  coming  to  England.” 

“■  It  is.  It  has  been  on  its  mysterious  march  for  nearly 
two  years,”  replied  her  husband. 


CH.aPTER  VI. 

^^^CARCELY  had  Harding  finished  his  breakfast  on  the 
following  morning,  when  the  late  Chairman  of  the 
P F.D.,  accompanied  by  two  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, paid  him  a visit. 

For  the  purpose,”  said  the  former,  “ of  conferring  with 
you  respecting  the  formation  of  a league  for  carrying  on  a 
Moral  Force  Agitation.  We  are  converts  to  your  opinions, 
Mr.  Harding,  and  believe  that  all  violence  would  be  des- 
tructive of  the  ends  we  have  in  view.” 

“ I am  but  a young  man,  Mr.  Headcorn,”  replied  William, 
“ and  do  not  pretend  to  teach  my  elders  But  the  error  of 
the  P.F  D.  seems  to  me  now  sc  glaring,  that  I am  ready  to 
contest  it  anywhere  and  at  any  season.  Of  the  league  you 
spi  ak  of,  I could  not,  however,  be  a member.” 

They  had  evidently  reckoned  on  his  instant  acquiescence 
in  their  scheme,  for  they  were  taken  aback  by  this  announce- 
ment. 

“ And  why,  pray  ? ” asked  Headcorn.  “ Why,  in  the  name 
of  consistency,  Mr.  Harding  1 ” 

“ Because,”  replied  Harding,  “ I have  learned  of  late  to 
look  upon  mere  politics  with  less  interest  than  formerly.  I 
told  you  last  night  that  our  social  evils  far  outweighed  our 
political  ones.  They  do.  The  evil  of  which  we  have  to  rid 
ourselves  dwells  in  ourselves.” 

“ That  may  he  true,  but ” 

“ It  is  true.  Beside  that  evil  all  others  shrink  into  irisig- 
nificance.  That  which  fetters  my  manhood  is  not  my  politi- 
cal disqualification,  but  my  spiritual  incapacity,  I am  ruled 
by  meat  and  drink  and  house-rent  and  coats.  I am  the  ser- 
vant of  these  things,  and  not  their  master. 

“ You  would  not,  then,  fan  the  fiame  of  political  discon- 
tent?” 

“Tell  me,  can  bad  men  make  good  laws  ?” 

“ I can’t  say, — perhaps  not.” 

“ Go  on  and  get  a reform  in  parliament.  You  will  then 
send  into  the  House  men  who  were  never  there  before,  and 
under  the  present  system  of  representation  could  not 
well  get  there.  Do  you  think  in  ten  or  twenty  years’  time, 
the  people — the  masses — ‘hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water,’  will  be  improved,  even  in  worldly  condition — will 
he  better  off,  in  short,  than  they  are  now,  in  this  year  1832  ?” 
“Of  course  we  think  so,”  replied  Mr.  Lynchpin,  one  of 
Headcorn’s  associates. 

“ You  are  mistaken,”  said  Harding.  “ They  will  be  worse 
off  in  twenty  years’  time.  And  for  this  reason.  The  hideous 
cancer  of  our  immoral  social  system  is  ever  increasing.  You 
do  not  attempt  to  heal  tAat.  You  are  trying  to  mend  a gap 
in  the  hedge,  while  the  gate  stands  wide  open.” 

“ Your  meaning  is  not  very  clear,  Mr.  Harding,”  remarked 
Headcorn. 

“A  is  a great  Radical,”  said  William.  “ He  is  to  be  met 
with  at  all  public  meetings,  and  is  foremost  in  rebuking  the 
pride  of  the  aristocracy.  He  plumes  bimseltupon  his  repub- 
lican opinion.  He  asserts  the  natural  equality  of  man.  He 
talks  much  of  human  brolher-hood.  A is  well  to-do.  The 
world  has  smiled  on  him.  He  ordinarily  takes,  after  his 
dinner,  a half-pint  of  port,  that  has  been  twelve  years  in  the 
wood,  he  tells  you,  that  it  is  mild  as  maternal  milk.  Well 
B is  also  a great  Radical,  but  a poor,  striving  man,  finding 
bread  by  strenuous  six  days’  toil.  His  wife  takes  in  washing, 
and  his  children  are  taught  by  charity.  B never  tastes  port. 

A meets  B.  They  are  equal — they  are  brothers.  B is  honest, 
clean,  and  sober,  intelligent,  and  a good  lather,  a good  hus- 
band, a good  neighbor,  a good  citizen.  Now,  tell  me,  will  A 
shake  hands  with  B.?” 

“ Why,  perhaps  not ” 

“ And  why  not  ? Because  B is  poor.  There  is  no  other 
reason.  A is  the  servant  of  meat,  drink,  house- rent,  and  of 
wine  that  is  old  in  the  wood.” 

“ But  would  you  carry  this  practice  of  equality  so  far  as  I 
to  shake  hands  with  your  servant  ?”  damanded  Mr.  Meadow-  I 
grass,  who  had  hitherto  listened  in  silence.  ' 


“ Why  not?”  asked  Harding. 

“ Well,  really,”  said  Headcorn,  “ I go  as  far  as  most  men, 
but  I wouldn’t  demean  myself  to  that  extent,  n<  ither.  I 
can  understand  A,  as  you  call  him,  giving  B a ‘ Good  morn- 
ing 1’  or  a ‘Howd’ye  do  ?’ but  as  to  shaking  hands  with  a 

servant ” 

“ Y'ou  wouldn’t  do  it  ?” 

“ Well,  frankly,  Mr.  Harding,  I wouldn’t.” 

“ And  why  ?” 

Headcorn  moved  in  his  chair,  but  did  not  reply. 

“ B,”  resumed  Harding,  “ receives,  one  fine  morning,  a 
letter,  which  apprises  him  that  he  is  the  unexpected  heir  to 
a goodly  estate.  The  news  gets  spread  abroad.  It  is  told  to 
A.  Does  he  think  better  of  B,  who  really  would  be  quite 
presentable  in  a good  coat?  He  meets  B a day  or  two  after- 
wards. Does  he  shake  hands  with  him  on  this  occasion  ?” 
There  is  no  reply. 

“Yes  ; he  dose,”  proceeded  Harding.  “And  why  ? Because- 
B is  rich  So  again  A is  the  servant  of  meat,  drink,  house- 
rent,  and  a good  coat.” 

“ I don’t  see  how  this  bears  upon  our  project  of  Moral 
Force  Agitation  for  Political  Rights,”  observed  Headcorn, 
who  was  unprepared  for  the  turn  which  the  conversation  had 
taken. 

“ C and  D are  tradesmen,”  continued  Harding,  without 
heeding  his  guest’s  remark.  “They  are  both  in  one  line, 
dwell  in  the  same  neighborhood.  ‘Hoi  ho  I’  says  C,  D is  get- 
ting more  custom  than  I am  ; 1 must  sell  cheaper  than  he 
does.’  So  C announces  his  stock  at  reduced  price;, but  in 
order  to  obtain  a profit,  he  adulterates  his  goods.  ‘It  is  so 
says  D ‘ I must  cheapen  my  stock  likewise.’  But,  to 
secure  a livelihood,  he  gives  short  weight.  Now  C and  D 
are  great  reformers,  and  lament  corruption  and  extortion  in 
Church  and  State.  When  tradesmen  are  aristocrats  and 
peculators,  the  commonwealth  is  in  danger,  not  from  bad  law, 
but  from  bad  men.” 

“You  will  not  join  our  league,  then,  Mr.  Harding?”  said 
Headcorn. 

“I  will  not.  Understand  me,  I do  not  object  to  it.  Agi- 
tate, by  all  means.  Expunge  the  bad  law  from  the  statute- 
book.  But  I have  another  mission,  and,  I think,  a holier 
one.” 

His  visitors  took  their  leave  with  a hearty  contempt  for 
him. 

“ William,”  said  his  wife,  entering  the  room,  when  they 
were  gone.  “Don’t  you  go  to  Mr.  Boldero  this  morning  ? 
It’s  past  eleven  o’clock  ” 

“ Oh,”  replied  poor  Harding,  “ I had  forgotten  to  tell  you; 

I am  not  to  teach  Boldero  any  longer  ” 

Indeed  exclaimed  Emma.  “Your  opinions,  again,  I dare- 
say, have  lost  you  that  nice  young  man.” 

“Yes  ; my  opinions.  I am  not  stone  or  wood.  I have  a 
soul.” 

“ Well  do  you  know  what  I can  tell  yon  ? I have  only 
seventeen  shillings  left  in  my  purse.  There,  now.” 

“ Haven’t  we  any — any  credit  in  the  neighborhood?”  fal- 
tered Harding. 

“To  the  extent  of  two  loaves,  and  one  leg  of  mutton.” 
answered  Emma.  “ There,  don’t  sit  with  your  head  buried 
in  your  hands,  but  go  out  and  get  bread.  You  often  say  you 
are  a breadfinder.  I wish  you  would  find  some.” 

“ Emma,  dearl”  said  William,  showing  a face  of  expostu- 
lation. 

“ Aye  it  is  very  well  to  say  Emma  dear,”  she  rejoined, 

“ very  well,  and  very  ea.sy.  While  you  had  one  pupil  you 
did  not  try  to  get  another;  and  now  you  have  nothing  to  fall 
back  upon.  William  you  are  an  idle  man.” 

He  felt  that  there  was  some  justice  in  her  taunt,  but  he 
would  not  acknowledge  it.  Hastily  seizing  his  hat,  ho  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  house.  She  tried  to  detain  him,  but  he 
wrested  himself  from  her,  and  gained  the  street.  How  great 
the  fall  from  high  Philosophy  to  shabby  Fact  I 

He  did  not  know  whither  to  go,  and  so  he  determined  to 
visit  Boldero,  who  indeed,  was  in  his  debt  for  a month’s 
instruction  in  the  Ajax  and  Philoctetes.  But  he  was  encoun- 
tered at  the  door  by  the  same  man,  dressed  as  an  artizan, 
who  had  accosted  him  on  the  same  spot  on  the  previous  day. 

“ Do  you  want  Mr.  Boldero?  ” this  person  demanded  in 
nearly  the  same  terms  as  before. 
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“ I do  ; ” replied  Harding.  “ I am  accustomed  to  see  him 
about  this  time  in  the  morning.” 

“ You  cannot  see  him  to-day.  At  least  he  is  not  visible 
in  bis  rooms.  You  can  speak  to  him  at  the  committee-room 
of  the  P.  F.  D , this  evening,”  the  man  said. 

“ I am  no  longer  a P.  F.  D.,”  Harding  answered.  “ I 
wish  to  see  Mr.  Boldero  on  other  busine.ss  ” 

“ It  is  impossible,  I assure  you.”  The  speaker  interposed 
himself  between  Harding  and  the  door  of  the  house.  “ Mr. 
Boldero  is  not  visible.” 

“ Has  he  not  risen  yet?”  said  Harding.  “I  can  wait  if 
he  has  not.  Or,  it  he  has  gone  out,  I will  leave  a note.” 

“ 1 will  deliver  any  message.  I am  in  Mr  Boldero’s  confi- 
dence. But  you  cannot  enter  his  rooms.  He  has  locked  his 
door.” 

. The  n an  was  evidently  a Cerebus,  and  was  acting  accord- 
ing to  instruction  received.  Harding  thought  it  strange  ; 
but,  as  he  could  not  get  personal  access  to  his  pupil — or 
late  pupil,  for  his  relation  to  Boldero  was  not  well  defiued, 
he  contented  himself  with  saying  he  would  write  a note  at 
his  own  house,  and  send  it  by  post.  He  determined,  after  a 
little  consideiation,  to  return  home;  partly  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  and  despatching  this  note,  and  partly  to  comfort 
his  wife,  who  would,  he  reflected,  remain  in  a state  of  uneasi- 
ness about  him,  from  their  unsatisfactory  parting. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

E felt,  as  which  of  us  has  not  felt,  how  humiliating 
to  our  higher  and  better  feelings  are  the  fretful 
events  of  the  social  life  we  lead?  And  then  he 
thought  how  erring  he  had  been,  and  how  many 
deviations  he  had  made  from  the  path  of  rectitude  which  he 
had  proposed  to  tread.  Beginning  with  his  first  disgust  at  his 
fattiers's  breadfiuding,  and  tracing  his  own  course  hitherto, — 
remembering  how  he  had  lallen  into  temptation,  and  received 
at  his  father’s  bauds  the  very  money  he  had  scorned  not 
eighteen  months  belore, — how  he  had  eaten  at  his  own  table 
the  food  which  he  had  rejected  with  loathing  in  his  father's 
house, — how  compromised  he  was  by  tlte  necessity  which  had 
driven  him  as  a supplicant  to  the  hand  which  he  had  indig 
uantly  spurned  in  those  purer  days,  he  wept — he  wept, — and 
the  stem  tears  fell  Irtim  his  blinded  eyes  upon  the  pavement 
like  large  drops  of  rain. 

His  finger  was  raised  to  the  knocker,  but  had  not  touched 
it  when  the  door  was  opened,  and  Emma, — she  had  seen  him 
pass  the  window, — stood  upon  the  threshold,  with  eyes  in 
which  the  tears,  also,  lingered.  She  seized  both  his  hands, 
and  pulled  him  into  the  room. 

“Foigive  your  bad  girl,”  she  said.  “ Forgive  my  wicked 
temper,  William.  1 have  been  most  unjust  to  you.  If  you 
are  unfortunate,  dear,  you  are  not  to  blame.” 

“1  am  to  blame,  Emma;  and  I am  vot  unfortunate,”  he 
answered.  “ I am  to  blame,  because  I have  not  persevered 
in  getting  a livelihood  ; and  1 cannot  be  called  unfortunate, 
because  1 have  never  yet  fairly  tried  my  fortune.  They  only 
are  unfortunate  who  try,  and  fail.” 

“U  my  biave  husband  when  you  once  fairly  try,  you  will 
not  fail.  I know  it, — 1 know  it.  My  whole  being  throbs 
with  confidence  in  your  success,  when  once  you  commit  your- 
self in  earnest  to  the  laws  which  sway  this  world's  right  and 
wrong.  When  you  left  the  bouse  just  now, — hush  ! don’t 
interrupt  me  with  a word, — I sat  in  agony  beside  my  baby’s 
bed,  but  my  anguish  passed  away  ; and  if  an  angel  had 
become  vissible  to  my  sight,  and  I had  touched  his  robes 
with  my  hands,  I could  not  have  been  more  sensible  of  a 
Higher  and  Consoling  Presence.” 

“ Fancy,  Emma;  let  us  trust  ourselves,  not  angels.  For 
the  rest,  I will  become  a Doer  among  men, — a Breadfinder, — 
an  earner  of  the  daily  bread  that  is  eaten  at  my  table.  If 
tuition  fails  me,  I have  bodily  strength,  and  I can  follow 
some  handicraft,  like  other  men.” 

He  sat  down  and  wrote  a note  to  Boldero,  which  was  pres- 
ently despatched.  Then,  while  his  wife  busied  herself  about 
the  concerns  of  their  little  household,  her-  o'ved  in  his 
mind  many  plans  for  making  an  effecfual  sit  rt  in  the  world. 
This  dependence  upon  one  or  two  chance  i u,  ..s  would  not 
do,  if  any  position  above  that  of  constant  contingency  from 
day  to  day  for  the  bread  and  meat  of  to-morrow  was  to  be 
bis  aim. 


Emma, — she  was  lighter  of  heart,  now  that  she  was  recon- 
ciled to  her  husband, — began  to  sing. 

He  must  work.  Must  we  not  all  work?  Must  not  our 
whole  lives,  as  Carlyle  says,  be  a repeated  conjugation  of  the 
verb  To  Do?  Hemustwork.  Yes;  buthow’? — what?  He 
knew  no  trade ; he  was  disciplined  to  no  profession. 
With  his  face  hurried  in  his  hands,  and  his  elbows  resting  on 
his  knees,  he  thought  and  thought.  At  length,  starting  up, 
he  told  Emma  that  he  should  be  back  in  an  hour  or  two,  and 
went  out  a second  time 

He  bad  been  absent,  perhaps,  half-an-hour,  when  Emma, 
who  had  continued  to  sing  almost  without  intermission,  was 
surprised  at  hearing  the  heavy  tread  of  a man’s  foot  descend- 
ing the  stairs.  It  came  along  the  passage — it  halted  at  her 
doer.  She  responded  to  a summons  which  was  presently 
given  by  vigorous  knuckles,  by  cautiously  peeping  forth  upon 
the  applicant.  But  what  she  saw  made  her  hastily  close  the 
door,  and  draw  the  bolt. 

She  was  never  more  frightened  in  her  life.  She  knew 
that  by  ringing  the  bell  she  could  summon  the  landlady,  but 
she  hesitated  to  do  this,  and  almost  held  her  breath,  though 
a strong  door,  secured  by  a strong  bolt,  was  interposed  between 
her  and  the  terror. 

” Won’t  you  sing  ? Do  sing  again,”  said  a voice  in  a for- 
eign accent.  “ You  ravish,  you  charm.  O you  have  such 
quality.” 

Emma  released  the  bell  rope.  She — I don’t  know  how  I 
shall  account  for  it — felt  somewhat  reassured. 

“ You  melt, — you  make  a gentle  monster  of  the  savage 
beast,”  said  the  voice. 

Emma’s  heart  beat  like  the  ticking  of  a clock,  but  she 
was  not  angry — not  at  all.  For,  since  her  girlhood,  she  bad 
dreamed  ot  this,  but  had  sought  no  confidant  for  her  dreams. 
She  could  hum  an  air  when  she  was  four  years  old,  but  her 
parents  were  serious  people,  and  discountenanced  her  early 
vocal  efforts.  1 could  write  a lecture  on  the  sinful  mistake 
they  made;  but  let  that  pass.  From  four  years  of  age,  how- 
ever, she  had  gone  on  singing  : catching  up  such  airs  as  she 
could  glean,  and  taking  lessons  of  Nature  when  no  one  was 
near  to  censure  or  criticise. 

“ You  make  me  all  one  excitement,”  said  the  voice.  “ 1 
hear  \ on  sing,  and  I cannot  sit — I cannot  read  the  newspaper 
— I cannot  drink  my  coflee.” 

“ He  speaks  very  good  English  for  a foreigner,”  thought 
Emma.  “ It  must  be  the  new  lodger  that  came  in  yesterday.” 

“ Will  you  sing  again  ? Will  you  let  me  in  ? I will  not 
hurt  you.  I am  a mild  man.  1 was  born  in  Pars,  but  I call 
myself  Signor  Pepoliui,  and  I belong  to  the  Grand  Theatre.” 

‘•If  William  should  wish  to  make  his  acquaintance,” 
thought  Emma  again,  “ I shall  not  oppose  his  desire,  cer- 
tainly. If  he  belongs  to  the  Opera,  be  will,  perhaps,  get  us 
some  orders.” 

As  if  Signor  Pepolini  had  divined  her  thought,  he  said, 
“I  shall  give  you  tickets  for  the  Grand  Theatre.  I shall 
place  you  in  the  grand  seats.  You  shall  see  the  King  and 
the  Quei-n,  and  the  grand  lords  and  ladies.  I e.xcitc  them  all 
to  be  silent  when  I sing.” 

” If  I wasn’t  alone,”  thought  Emma,  “ 1 declare  I would 
let  him  in.” 

But  as  she  did  not  respond  audibly  to  his  solicitations, 
did  not  by  word  or  movement  indicate  her  presence,  the  Sig- 
nor concluded  that  she  had  retired  to  an  inner  apartment, 
and  could  not  hear  him.  There  was  a strong  w ind  blowing 
that  March  day,  and  the  Signor's  feet  were  in  slippers.  The 
wind  gained  an  entrance  beneath  the  house-door,  and  swept 
along  the  passage.  The  Signor's  ankles  were  getting  uncom- 
fortable. Moreover,  he  reflected  that  his  coflee  was  getting 
cold.  He  heaved  a deep  sigh,  and  departed. 

Emma  felt  that  this  was  an  epoch  in  her  life.  She  could 
sing,  then — might  some  day  (who  could  tell  ?)  get  her  bread 
— her  husband’s— her  baby’s  bread  by  singing.  It  was  a 
pleasant  thought,  and  she  gave  it  full  rein,  and  let  it  lead  her 
where  it  would. 

It  was  rather  wild,  that  thought,  and  when  it  was  put  to 
flight  by  her  husband's  knock  at  the  door,  she  was  calculat- 
ing what  fifty  pounds  a-night  would  amount  to  in  nine  months, 
supposing  that  she  should  be  three  months  in  the  year  with- 
out an  engagement. 

“ Well,  Emma,”  said  Harding,  as  ho  entered,  “ I have  got 
a situation.  I went  to  an  old  acquaintance  of  my  father’s. 
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and  frankly  told  him  my  difficulties.  He  engaged  me 
directly.” 

“Ah!  thank  God!  said  Emma,  clasping  her  hands.  “And 
the  situation ” 

“ Will  yield  eighteen  shiliingsa-week.  It  isn’t  much,  cer- 
tainly, but  we  can  manage,  perhaps,  to  live  on  it.  Only  we 
must  leave  these  lodgings,  and  seek  very  humble  ones.” 

“ Eighteen  shillings  a-week!  ” repeated  Emma.  “That 
is  not  much,  indeed,  William;  and  what  is  your  employer?” 
■ “ A cheesemonger  ! ” answered  Harding.  “ Cheese,  butter, 
hams,  and  bacon — you  know  what  such  people  sell.” 

“ Cheese,  butter,  hams,  and  bacon  ! ” echoed  his  wife. 
“ And  you  are  to ” 

“ To  retail  them  ? Yes.  There  is  no  disgrace  in  cutting 
a rasher  of  bacon,  or  two  penn’orth  of  cheese,  is  there  ? 
Besides,  sometimes  I shall  persuade  my  customers  to  buy 
the  whole  flich,  or  the  entire  cheese,  and  then  my  master 
will  smile,  and  say,  ‘ Well  done.’  And  that  will  be  consola- 
tion, will  it  not?” 

“ Cheese,  butter,  bacon !”  repeated  Emma,  again,  in  a tone 
of  bitter  disappointment. 

“ He  won’t  dismiss  me  for  my  opinions,  at  least,”  said 
William.  “ All  he  requires  is  vigilance,  honesty,  and  a pleas- 
ant way  of  wheedling  customers  into  purchasing  large  quan- 
tities, with  a quick  eye  for  bad  money.  Bless  you,  I might 
say,  ‘ Hang  the  King  1 ’ fifty  times  a-day,  and  he  would  take 
no  offence.” 

“ Well  I didn’t  expect  this  of  you,  William.  And  you  will 
have  to  wear  an  apron,  I suppose?” 

“ Undoubtedly.  What  of  that  ? ” 

“ 0 dear  me,  what  a figure  you  will  look.  I would  rather 
starve,  William.” 

“ No,  you  wouldn’t.  Hunger  is  a sharp  thorn,  as  the  beg- 
gars say.  I shall  bring  you  home  my  wages  every  Saturday 
night.  You  will  ask,  ‘What  shall  we  have  for  to-morrow’s 
dinner?’  I shall  answer,  ‘ What  you  please,  love.’  ” 

“There,  hold  your  stuff,  William.  I have  no  patience 
with  you.  I declare  you  make  a merit  of  what  you  have 
done.” 

“I  do  make  a merit  of  it,  Emma.  God  be  my  witness,  I 
do.  I have  now  the  certainty  of  a roof,  a bed,  and  food,  lor 
all  three  of  us.  I was  a breadftnder,  and  I have  found  my 
bread.” 

“ Little  more  than  your  bread,  then,  I can  tell  you ; for 
what  will  eighteen  shillings  a-week  do,  with  rent,  and  clothes, 
and  all  to  come  out  of  it?  My  stars,  I suppose  you  think 
that  I can  manage  with  it.  But  if  you  entertain  any  such 
wild  notions,  I would  have  you  dismiss  them.  Eighteen 
shillings  a-week,  and  coals,  candles,  tea,  sugar,  bread,  butter, 
meat,  potatoes,  clothes  for  you,  and  clothes  for  me,  and  clothes 
for  the  baby.  Shoes  for — for  two  of  us,  at  any  rate,  for  baby’s 
little  shoes  ain’t  worth  mentioning, — I’ll  grant  that.  And 
you  expect  me  to  do  all  this  out  of  your  paltry  eighteen  shill- 
ings a-week ! You  must  have  taken  leave  of  your  senses,  I 
think.” 

“ Or,  you  have  lost  yours  — which,  Emma  ? ” 
bhe  did  not  reply.  Harding,  hearing  a noise,  looked  round, 
and  beheld  a whiskered  and  mustachioed  face,  which  was 
protruded  into  the  room. 

“ I make  many  regrets ; I ask  a thousand  pardons,”  said 
Signor  Pepoliui, —for  the  face,  with  its  ornaments,  belonged 
to  him.  ‘'I  will  walk  in,  if  you  will  give  me  the  grand  invi- 
tatifin.” 

Harding  looked  at  his  wife,  and  at  the  Signor,  and  at  his 
wife  again. 

“1  wilt  walk  in,  and  wilt  make  myself  very  tittle  in  a cor- 
ner, if  yoi>  will  say  the  grand  welcome,”  proceeded  the  Signor. 

“ I tried  to  read  the  news, — I tried  to  read  a book,  I tried  to 
smoke  my  pipe, — it  was  no  use.  I have  the  memory  of  the 
sweet  voice.  I make  many  regrets.  I ask  a thousand  par- 
dons.” 

Harding  looked  very  earnestly  at  his  wife  for  an  explana- 
tion. But  he  still  did  not  utter  a word,  or  give  the  Signor 
the  grand  welcome. 

“ The  gentleman  is  the  new  lodger,”  faltered  Emma. 
“Yes,”  replied  Harding.  “I  understand  that.  But  you 
have  not  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance,  have  you  ? ” 

Oh  no,”  she  said,  quickly. 

“Well,  Sir,”  said  Harding,  turning  to  the  Signor,  “j'our 
business  ? ” 


“ I will  be  very  small  in  this  chair,”  said  Pepolini,  enter- 
ing the  room,  and  dropping  into  a seat.  “ I speak  your  lan- 
guage not  bad.  I shall  have  the  honor  of  conversing  with 
you.  I shall  have  the  honor  of  offering  you  some  very  good 
wine.” 

He  thrust  his  hand  into  the  capacious  pocket  of  his  morn- 
ing gown,  and  drew  forth  a bottle,  which  he  fixed  between 
his  knees.  Then  he  produced  a corkscrew,  and  proceeded  to 
draw  the  cork. 

“I  shall  have  the  honor  to  offer  you  some  very  fine  cigar,” 
he  added,  diving  into  another  pocket,  and  bringing  up  a cigar- 
case.  “ They  are  the  most  beautiful  for  smoking.  I shall 
have  the  honor  to  offer  you  some  snuff'.” 

He  inserted  his  fingers  into  a pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  and 
produced  a snuff-box.  Harding  viewed  these  proceedings 
with  the  air  of  a man  who  did  not  know  how  to  conduct  him- 
self. 

“Ah,  Mon  VieuI  we  cannot  drink  without  the  glasses,” 
said  the  Signor,  depositing  the  bottle,  the  snuff-box  and  the 
cigar-case  on  the  table,  and  returning  the  corkscrew  to  his 
pocket.  “ I shall  have  the  honor  to  bring  glasses  from  my 
apartment.” 

“ 1 beg  that  you  will  not  inconvenience  yourself,”  said 
Harding.  “ I never  drink  wine  before  dinner,  I seldom 
smoke,  and  I am  not  a snuff-taker.” 

“ You  will  not  taste  my  wine?”  returned  Pepolini,  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders.  “ You  make  me  ashamed  of  my  poor  pres- 
ents. It  is  so  aood.  It  would  not  hurt  a very  small  child. 
It  will  make  you  very  glad.  I assure  you  it  is  very  innocent. 
You  smile.  You  will  taste  it.  I shall  have  the  pleasure  to 
diink  your  very  good  health.” 

The  Signor  stood  irresolutely  on  the  threshold. 

“ I am  a good  companion.  I love  the  joke  and  the  fun,” 
he  continued.  “ I shall  have  the  honor  to  make  you  laugh 
very  much.” 

“ You  are  what  we  English  call  a good  fellow,”  said  Har- 
ding, offering  his  palm  to  the  Signor.  “I  am  happy  to  make 
your  acquaintance.” 

“ You  will  drink  my  wine? — you  will  smoke  my  cigars  ? 
You  excite  me  to  be  very  happy.  I shall  have  the  honor  to 
dine  with  you  in  my  apartment.  I wilt  go  and  prepare  a 
grand  dinner.  I give  you  the  grand  invitation.  My  name  is 
Jean  Masson,  but  I call  myself  Signor  Pepolini  to  please  the 
lords  and  ladies  of  the  Grand  Theatre.” 

Conceding  to  Harding’s  request  that  he  would  make  no 
preparations  for  a grand  dinner,  but  would  take  an  unpre- 
tending chop  with  them,  M.  Jean  Masson  resumed  his  seat, 
which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  draw  out  of  the  corner,  and 
thereon  to  expand  to  his  natural  size  before  the  fire. 

Harding  went  on  the  next  Monday  morning  to  h'S  employ- 
ment. He  had  a clean  coarse  apron  in  his  pocket.  His  wife 
cried  when  he  rose  from  the  breakfast  to  set  forth,  but  he 
kissed  away  her  tears,  and  told  her  that  he  had  found  their 
bread, — his,  her's,  and  the  baby’s. 

“ Little  woman,”  ho  said,  “ remember  what  M.  Jean  Mas- 
son told  us, — that  you  will  be  a fine  singer.  Then  you,  also, 
will  find  bread.” 

They  had  not  yet  removed  into  the  humble  lodgings  that 
he  had  spoken  of,  as  being  more  suited  to  his  small  income 
than  those  they  now  occupied.  Boldero  had  sent  four  guin- 
eas for  the  month’s  instruction  in  the  Ajax  and  Philoctetes. 
Harding  said  that  this  sum  wruld  pay  eight  weeks’  rent,  and 
they  could  live  sumptuously  on  eighteen  shillings  a-week. 

“ We  won’t  go  away  from  M.  Jean,  if  we  can  help  it,”  was 
his  excuse  for  this  otherwise  scarcely  politic  proceeding.  “ In 
eight  weeks  something  may  turn  up.  And  our  Signor  may 
be  the  means  of  getting  you  a professional  education — who 
knows?  But  if  we  quit  his  neighborhood,  we  may  never  see 
him  again,  or  he  might  not  choose  to  visit  us,  for  our  home 
would  be  so  poor,  that  we  might  not  have  a passage.  And 
M.  Jean  might  not  relish  that.” 

Not  have  a passage,”  cried  the  petrified  Emma.  ‘ You 
are  not  in  earnest,  William  ? ” 

He  said  he  was.  God  help  them,  without  a passage,  his 
wife  thought.  So  she  was  quite  satisfied  that  Boldero’s  four 
guineas  should  liquidate  eight  weeks’  rent  in  their  present 
apartments. 

Harding  was  to  dine  and  to  take  his  tea  with  his  employer. 
Emma  therefore  would  see  him  no  more  till  the  shop  was 
closed  for  the  day.  Baby  was  put  to  bed  and  the  fire  wa» 
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burning  brightly.  As  a treat,  the  table  was  garnished  with  a 
dish  of  oysters.  Emma  sat  waiting  his  return,  and  beating 
a tattoo  upon  the  fender  with  her  foot. 

“ Courage,”  was  his  first  word,  when  he  entered,  “ Cour- 
age, Emma.” 

( To  be  Continued.) 


Mrs.  Hartsey's  Experience. 

■’TT^ARIUS  Hartsey  came  of  a family  whose  men  were 
noted  as  affectionate  and  devoted  husbands  and  pros- 
perous  business  men ; so  even  before  he  became  of 
age  he  was  angled  for,  with  more  or  less  skill,  by 
many  judicious  mothers  and  not  a few  young  women.  He 
enjoyed  the  experience,  but  the  distinguishing  family  trait 
being  strong  in  him,  he  succumbed  soon  after  he  became  his 
own  master,  the  fortunate  woman  being  as  good  and  pretty 
as  any  of  her  companions.  Every  one  told  Mrs.  Hartsey  that 
she  was  very  fortunate,  and  for  a few  mouths  the  young  wife 
believed  what  she  heard. 

But  her  husband  was  human,  and  so  was  she ; there  is 
nothing  so  good  but  it  might  be  better,  so  Mrs.  Hartsey  soon 
began  to  wish  that  her  husband  might  be  one  thing  and 
another  that  some  other  men  were,  and  she  didn't  hesitate  to 
tell  him  so.  Hartsey  did  his  best  to  be  obliging,  but  the 
more  he  did  the  more  he  was  expected  to  do.  In  his  court- 
ing days  he  had  told  his  sweetheart  that  he  was  a devoted 
•slave ; she  took  him  literally  at  his  word  and  treated  him 
accordingly.  She  never  doubted  that  she  loved  him  with  her 
whole  heart ; neither  did  Hartsey,  but  sometimes  he  was  com- 
pelled to  admit  to  himself  that  some  hearts  were  far  smaller 
than  others,  and  that  his  wife’s  was  not  of  the  largest  size. 
His  wife  longed  to  have  him  always  with  her,  but  Hartsey 
could  not  help  at  times  believing  that  his  mate  unconsciously 
regarded  him  as  a trustworthy  rubbish  heap,  upon  which  she 
could  cast  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  gossip  and  temper  that 
she  scarcely  dared  heap  upon  anyone  else,  the  quantity  of  this 
worthless  mental  residuum  being  so  great  that  the  patient 
husband  felt,  after  enduring  uncomplainingly  for  two  or 
three  hours,  as  if  he  had  done  a hard  day's  work,  and  all 
to  no  purpose,  for  when  Mrs.  Hartsey’s  mind  was  entirely 
emptied  it  was  in  a condition  so  unsatisfactory  to  its  owner 
that  she  herself  was  sensible  of  some  things  unusual  and 
unpleasant,  and  invariably  devised  some  way  of  blaming  her 
husband  for  it. 

Hartsey  bore  all  uncomplainingly ; he  loved  his  wife  with 
all  his  strength,  which  was  great,  and  and  when  he  was  awav 
from  her  he  freshened  his  afiections  by  worshiping  the  ideal 
he  had  formed  of  his  companion  in  their  ante-marial  days, 
and  although  Mrs.  Hartsey  was  as  likely  as  not  to  break  the 
image  to  fragments  when  next  he  met  her  he  went  on  living 
according  to  his  nature,  and  hoping  that  some  day  something 
would  open  the  dear  little  woman’s  eyes  to  the  mistake  she 
was  making.  But  Mrs.  Hartsey’s  eyes  did  not  open ; they 
could  see  just  well  enough  to  perceive  the  mote  in  those  of 
her  husband.  As  the  children  who  came  to  the  couple  grew 
large  enough  not  to  be  treated  as  lap  dogs,  Hartsey  experi- 
enced some  relief  that  was  a thousand  times  less  endurable 
than  the  original  trouble,  fora  great  deal  ot  Mrs.  Hartsey’s 
petulance  was  relieved  upon  the  little  ones,  so  they  changed 
from  cheerful  babies  to  boys  and  girls  by  turns  excitable 
and  morose.  What  intensified  the  husband’s  misery  was 
that  Mrs.  Hartsey  clearly  saw  the  faults  of  other  women 
whose  temperament  was  exactly  like  her  own,  and  held  them 
in  utter  detestation,  hut  when  Hartsey  attempted,  as  occar 
sionally  he  did,  to  hint  to  his  wife  that  she  sometimes  acted 
like  her  detested  acquaintances,  he  was  rewarded  by  a torrent 
of  tears  and  an  occasional  hysterical  fit. 

As  had  been  his  custom  ever  since  marriage,  Hartsey 
asked  himsel  f frequently  and  honestly  whether  the  fault  could 
be  his.  He  knew  that  his  wife  never  lacked  what  money 
she  needed,  that  she  had  plenty  of  servants,  and  that  he 
spent  most  of  his  hours  at  home  in  quieting  irregularities  of 
tradesmen,  servants,  and  children.  He  stole  a couple  of 
hours  daily  and  took  his  wife  out  riding,  but  the  principal 
result  was  that  Mrs.  Hartsey  saw  houses  that  she  liked  bet- 
ter than  her  own ; he  tried  to  amuse  his  children  so  they 
should  not  worry  their  mother,  but  was  soon  accused  of  lov- 


ing his  children  more  than  he  did  his  wife.  He  took  Mrs. 
Hartsey  to  the  theatre,  and  a frantic  admiration  of  actors, 
each  of  some  assumed  look  or  quality  that  Hartsey  did  not 
possess,  made  the  poor  man  very  uncomfortable. 

Finally  the  miserable  man  broke  down  physically. 
During  the  first  day  of  his  sickness,  his  wife  was  so  tender 
and  sympathetic  that  she  seemed  like  her  old  self;  on  the 
second  day  she  was  cheerful  but  not  very  attentive ; after 
that  she  came  to  her  husband  with  each  day’s  worries  and 
found  some  excuse  to  blame  him  for  all  of  them.  Hartsey 
endured  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but  in  his  weakness  he 
was  not  equal  to  all  he  had  borne  in  other  days,  so  one  night, 
after  a day  of  continuous  exasperation  that  made  hie  nerve 
temporarily  serve  as  strength,  he  got  out  of  bed,  donned  his 
clothes,  and  left  his  house  without  being  seen. 

When  Mrs.  Hartsey  discovered  that  her  husband  was 
nowhere  in  the  house,  she  indulged  in  a most  satisfactory 
amount  of  weeping,  complaining  and  raving.  Having  thus 
readjusted  her  equilibrium  she  was  compelled  to  endure 
some  painful  interviews  with  her  conscience ; she  tried  to 
make  light  of  them,  but  conscience  in  Mrs.  Hartsey  had  lain 
dormant  so  long  that  it  was  untiring  when  aroused,  and  the 
wretched  woman  was  compelled  to  tell  herself  the  truth 
about  her  conduct  during  most  of  her  married  life.  She 
consulted  the  police  about  how  to  find  her  husband ; in  the 
meantime  she  astonished  her  children  beyond  measure  by 
making  herself  companionable  instead  of  fretting  at  them. 
She  confessed  her  fault  to  many  of  her  feminine  acquaint- 
ances, and  warned  several  wives  to  avoid  the  errors  she  had 
committed.  She  wept,  she  prayed,  she  imposed  hard  pen- 
ances upon  herself,  but  still  her  husband  was  not  to  be  found. 

As  for  Hartsey  he  started  to  take  a train  for  Washington. 
But  his  strength  failed  him  before  he  could  reach  a car  or 
omnibus.  Then  an  odd  thought  struck  him  ; he  remembered 
having  heard  his  wife  talk  tiresomely  for  an  hour  or  two 
about  the  boarding-house  across  the  street  having  changed 
hands  within  a day  or  two,  and  wondering  what  sort  of  people 
the  landlady,  who  was  a stranger  to  the  neighborhood,  would 
have.  Hartsey  leaned  against  that  lamp-post  to  rest  himself ; 
then,  gathering  all  his  strength,  he  crossed  the  street,  rang 
the  bell  of  the  boarding-house,  and  asked  if  any  front  rooms 
were  vacant.  There  were ; he  engaged  one  at  once,  paid  for 
a mouth’s  lodging  to  avoid  giving  reference,  and  fell  upon  a 
lounsre  as  soon  as  the  landlady  left  the  room. 

The  entire  quiet  he  enjoyed  for  several  days  was  an 
experience  so  unusual  that  his  physical  condition  improved 
daily,  but  his  mind  was  in  so  much  worse  a condition  than 
his  body  that  he  was  utterly  apathetic  about  his  family. 
Although  he  was  strong  enough  to  move  about  his  room,  he 
scarcely  ever  looked  across  the  street  at  his  own  house.  He 
informed  himself  that  his  wife  was  always  happiest  when 
she  had  most  to  fret  about,  his  children  had  heard  him 
scolded  so  much  that  all  but  the  baby  held  him  in  contempt, 
there  was  plenty  of  money  in  the  savings  bank  to  his  wife’s 
credit,  so  why  should  he  make  haste  to  go  home  ? Relief 
from  abuse  was  very  delightful,  and  liberty,  although  he  had 
not  known  it  for  so  long  that  he  did  not  know  what  to  do 
with  it,  was  rather  pleasing  as  a sensation.  In  the  two  or 
three  times  he  had  been  away  from  home  during  his  married 
life  he  had  found  that  absence  caused  him  to  think  more  ten- 
derly of  his  wife  and  to  see  her  good  qualities  more  clearly; 
perhaps  now,  unless  the  feminine  mind  was  not  entirely 
unlike  that  of  man,  his  wife  might  be  forced  to  recall  some 
of  her  husband's  traits  that  she  had  long  ceased  to  recognize. 

But  as  the  worn  out  man  began  to  recover,  thanks  to 
entire  peace  and  rest,  the  family  across  the  way  came  to  . his 
mind  more  and  more,  so  occasionally,  from  behind  the  lace 
curtains  of  his  room,  he  peeped  at  his  house ; gradually  ho 
came  to  sit  by  the  hour  where  he  could  see  all  that  passed  in 
aqd  out.  He  saw  some  of  his  wife’s  familiars,  all  weak- 
minded  gossips,  call  at  his  house,  and  he  amused  himself  by 
devising  imaginary  conversations.  He  saw  his  children  go 
to  school  and  return ; they  did  not  seem  to  be  suffering. 
Occasionally  he  caught  glimpses  of  his  wife,  but  only  for  an 
instant,  as  she  moved  about  in  front  of  the  house,  and  he 
thought  he  knew,  by  her  appearance  and  the  hour  of  the  day, 
just  whom  she  was  fretting  at  and  what  was  her  imaginary 
trouble.  On  Sunday  he  saw  her  going  to  church  ; there  was 
nothing  unusual  about  her  appearance,  that  he  could  see, 
e.xcept  that  she  seemed  to  cling  very  closely  to  her  eldest  son 
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who  walked  beside  her  and  whom  she  usually  had  wanted  as 
far  from  her  as  possible. 

“ It’s  a good  sign,”  muttered  Hartsey  to  himself ; I guess 
I won’t  disturb  her  reformation  by  hurrying  home.” 

Days  passed,  and  Hartsey  became  impatient  to  get  out  of 
doors  ; his  business  partner  could  be  trusted,  but  a man  must 
do  something  to  kill  time.  He  threw  open  his  window  after 
dark  and  paced  the  floor  by  the  hour  merely  for  exercise,  but 
by  daylight  he  could  only  read,  which  he  did  not  much  like 
to  do,  and  look  across  the  street.  One  day  he  saw  his  wife 
standing  in  her  chamber  window  and  looking  wistfully 
down  the  street.  His  heart  gave  a little  jump  and  he  mur- 
mured : 

“ I do  believe  she’s  wishing  I’d  come  home.  Let  her 
wish  ; she  can  stand  a great  deal  of  it  without  suffering 
much.” 

Time  went  on,  until  one  day  Hartsey  saw  his  oldest 
daughter,  who  had  always  been  most  exa'speratingly  imper- 
tinent to  bim,  standing  in  the  front  doorway  looking  as  if 
she  expected  some  one,  and  wiping  her  eyes  from  time  to 
time.  The  spectacle  caused  Hartsey  to  say  to  himself : 

“ It’s  good  that  I left  home,  if  that  child  is  being 
reformed.” 

One  evening  as  he  paced  the  floor  he  heard  something 
that  compelled  him  to  spring  to  the  window.  It  was  only 
the  music  of  a ballet  that  his  wife  used  to  sing  and  play  for 
him  before  they  were  married.  He  had  not  heard  it  in  years, 
except  from  hand-organs,  and  even  then  it  awakened  won- 
derful reflections,  but  now  it  really  seemed  as  if  his  wife 
must  be  playing  it.  Yes,  she  was;  the  window.s  of  his  own 
parlor  were  open,  the  sound  came  from  them,  and  he  would 
wager  a thousand  dollars  to  a cent  that  his  wife  was  at  the 
piano  : could  he  ever  be  mistaken  about  her  touch  ? 

“ She  is  thinking  about  the  old  days.  Let  her  think,  God 
bless  her — ’twill  do  her  good.” 

Then  Hartsey  began  to  want  to  go  home.  He  told  him- 
self not  to  be  in  too  much  of  a hurry,  or  everything  would 
be  spoiled  ; he  had  seen  many  previous  promises  of  reforma- 
tion come  to  naught.  But  a morning  or  two  after  he  had 
heird  the  long- neglected  piano  he  saw  his  wife,  standing 
near  the  chamber  window,  take  something  from  her  bosom, 
lo(  k at  it  intently  and  kiss  it  repeatedly;  he  knew  it  at  sight;  it 
was  a locket,  containing  his  picture,  he  had  given  her  during 
their  engagement ; Mrs.  Hartsey  had  worn  it  night  and  dii}’ 
for  a year;  then  she  put  it  on  occasionally,  but  finally'  she 
had  laid  it  aside  entirely,  saying  that  it  was  old-fashioned 
and,  beside,  it  made  her  nervous. 

Hartsey’s  spirits  had  fallen  many  a time  at  seeing  the 
locket  in  a drawer  full  of  hair-brushes,  crimping  pins,  and 
superannuated  gloves,  for  the  mate  to  that  same  locket  had 
always  been  over  his  own  heart.  But  now  she  is  wearing  it 
again  ; what  could  it  mean  ? Nothing  but  that — 

At  this  point  of  his  reflections  Hartsey  seized  his  hat, 
dashed  out  of  the  house,  across  the  street,  entered  his  own 
door  by  a latch-key,  and  flew  up  to  his  wife’s  room.  Mrs. 
Hartsey  was  ready  to  faint  when  she  saw  who  the  invader  was, 
but  her  husband  prevented  her.  After  the  couple  found  theii 
tongues,  which  Mrs.  Hartsey  was  the  first  to  do,  there  was 
much  questioning  by  the  wife  and  unlimited  lying  by  the 
husband,  who  had  previously  been  scrupulously  truthful. 
He  did  not  know  where  he  had  been ; why  he  had  not  writ- 
€u ; how  sick  he  had  been,  or  anything  else,  but  when  his 
wife  asked  him  why  be  had  left  home  so  strangely,  he  nerved 
himself  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  and  replied  : 

“ A scolding  wife.” 

Then  Mrs.  Hartsey  became  her  customary  self  at  once 
and  complained  of  wounded  feelings,  but  her  husband  held 
her  at  arm’s  length  and  said  kindly  but  very  distinctly  ; 

“Perhaps  1 had  better  go  again'?” 

“No — no!  ■’  screamed  Mrs.  Hartsey,  throwing  herself  on 
her  husband’s  neck,  and  from  that  time  forth  her  tongue 
found  a safe  outlet  in  lecturing  those  of  her  intimates  who 
did  not  apppeciate  their  husbands. 
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But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
Falling  like  dt*w  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.’* 


A jest,  a j"ke,  a laugh,  a smile. 

Doth  many  a weary  heart  beguile — 

The  spice  of  life,  in  wholesome  mirth. 

Was  born  of  heaven,  and  not  of  earth. 

Every  man  desires  to  live  long,  but  no  man  would  be  old. 

A bad  lot — The  lot  you  have  to  pay  taxes  on  and  can’t  sell . 

Shallow  men  believe  in  luck ; strong  men  believe  in 
cause  and  effect. 

It  is  easier  to  suppress  the  first  desire  than  to  satisfy  all 
that  follow  it. 

Life  is  not  so  short  but  that  there  is  always  time  enough 
for  courtesy. 

Tellers  of  exaggerated  stories  are  know  in  business  cir- 
cles as  yarn  merchants. 

Life  is  a tiresome  journey,  and  when  a man  arrives  at  the 
end  he  is  all  out  of  breath. 

Old  age  has  deformities  enough  of  its  own  ; do  not  add  to 
it  the  deformity  of  vice. — Cato. 

A lie  is  like  a brush-heap  on  fire;  it  is  easier  to  let  it  burn 
out  than  to  try  to  extinguish  it. 

Deliberate  with  caution,  but  act  with  decision  ; and  yield 
with  graciousness  or  oppose  with  firmness. — Colton. 

When  a man  dies  men  inquire  what  he  has  left  behind  ; 
angels  inquire  what  he  has  sent  before  him. — Mahomet. 

Hens  may  be  a little  backward  on  eggs,  but  they  never 
fail  to  come  to  the  scratch  where  flower-beds  are  concerned. 

Friendship  is  like  good  coffee  ; when  once  it  becomes 
cold  it  can  never  be  warmed  over  without  losing  its  first 
flavor. 

Speak  the  truth  ; yield  not  to  anger  ; give,  when  asked, 
of  the  little  thou  hast;  by  these  three  steps  thou  shalt  go 
near  the  gods. — Buddah. 

A remarkably  honest  Chicago  doctor  sent  iu  a certificate 
of  death,  the  other  day,  with  his  name  signed  in  the  space 
reserved  for  “ Causes  of  death.” 

Puck’s  receipts  : To  Yemove  dandruff — marry  ; to  keep 
gloves  clean — wa.sh  your  hands  ; to  take  out  greace  spots — 
sit  on  the  warm  stove ; to  preserve  cherries — keep  the  small 
boys  off. 

“ Trust  men,  and  they  will  be  true  to  you,”  says  Emerson. 
We  showed  this  to  a respectable  grocer.  He  grew  livid  with 
r ige,  seized  a club,  and  wanted  to  know  where  that  Emerson 
fellow  lived,  anyhow.  There  was  murder  in  that  grocer’s  eye. 
We  did  not  tell  him. 

The  Italians  have  a prayer  which  reads  : “ I pray  that  I 
may  never  be  married.  But  if  I marry,  I pray  that  I may 
not  be  deceived.  But  if  I am  deceived,  1 pray  that  I may 
not  know  of  it.  But  if  I know  of  it,  I pray  that  1 may  be 
able  to  laugh  at  the  whole  affair.” 

As  red  as  the  rose  was  my  love  last  night — 

Yes,  red  as  a rose  was  she  ; 

But  to-day  my  love’s  as  pale  and  white 
As  ibe  blooms  of  the  apple  tree. 

Poor  thing!  she  is  paling  for  me  I think  ; 

But  the  wicked  neighbors  say 
Her  mother  crept  in  while  she  was  asleep, 

And  stole  her  pink  saucer  away.  — [Chaf. 

At  a fashionable  wedding  in  New  York  the  other  day,  the 
ceremony  was  performed  under  a floral  umbrella.  Whereat 
a contemporary  comments  that  it  was  probably  a little 
suggestion  of  the  bride’s  mother,  who  wanted  the  groom  to 
understand  by  the  emblem  that  he  ought  to  put  up  some- 
thing for  a rainy  day. 

A justice  of  the  peace  who  is  constantly  trying  criminal 
cases  was  called  on  to  marry  a couple.  After  he  had  asked 
tho  usual  question  if  they  desired  to  be  united  in  the  bonds 
of  matrimony,  and  they  had  replied  in  the  affirmative,  the 
justice  asked  them,  solemnly,  “ Having  pleaded  guilty  lo 
the  charge,  if  there  are  in  your  opinion  any  mitigating  cir- 
cumstances, now  is  the  time  to  state  what  they  are.” 
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LITERARY  LINKLETS. 



*•  Honor  to  the  men  who  bnnjj  honor  to  us— glory  to  the  country,  dignity 
toch:iracc^r,  wings  to  thought,  knowledge  of  things,  precision  to  principles, 
riweetneas  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  fireside— Authors.'* 

The  sword  woro  by  John  Hampden  was  sold  at  auction  in 
London  not  long  since  for  fifty-eight  guineas. 

“ Set  Not  Thy  Foot  on  Graves”  is  the  odd  title  of  a new 
story  written  by  Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  for  the  Manhattan. 

The  proposed  outlay  for  the  Longfellow  memorial  is  now 
placed  at  $50,000,  one-quarter  of  the  sum  originally  pub- 
lished. 

Josiah  Henson,  the  original  of  Mrs.  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom, 
died  at  Dresden,  Ontario,  on  the  5th  inst.,  at  the  advanced 
Age  of  ninty-four. 

The  late  Dr.  G.  M,  Beard  left  behind  him  an  autobiographi- 
cal sketch  which  has  been  described  as  “ unsurpassed  for  its 
quaint  humor  and  deep  estimates  of  character.” 

The  Russian  novelist,  Tschernyschewskij,  who  was  exiled 
to  Siberia  nineteen  years  ago  for  writing  tne  romance  “ Schto 
Djelatj,”  has  been  rendered  insane  by  his  sufferings. 

<•  Stories  from  English  History,”  by  Louise  Oreighton,  in 
the  press  of  Thomas  Whittaker,  contains  twenty  or  more 
■woodcuts  copied  from  old  prints,  and  historic  frescoes. 

It  is  related  of  Theodore  Hook  that,  strolling  along  thfe 
Strand  one  day,  in  company  with  a friend,  he  observed  a 
dandy  approaching  them,  dressed  in  the  first  style  of  fashion, 
and  sailing  down  the  street  with  the  air  of  an  emperor,  pass- 
ing by  the  oroinar)'  mortals  who  surrounded  him  with 
immeasurable  disdain.  Just  as  he  came  near.  Hook  stepped 
up  to  the  exquisite,  and  humbly  enquired,  “ I beg  your  par- 
don, sir,  but  are  you  anybody  in  particular?”  The  discon- 
certed beau  looked  at  the  grave  querist  in  utter  amazement, 
and  walked  away  without  a particle  of  dignity  left. 

The  late  Mr.  Wordsworth,  son  of  the  great  poet,  had  in 
his  pos.session  a very  large  collection  of  unpublished  letters, 
lome  by  his  father,  but  mostly  written  by  Southey,  Rodgers, 
De  Quincey,  Lamb,  Coleridge,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  other 
literary  friends.  These  wilt  soon  be  given  to  the  public. 
The  present  owner  is  the  grandson  of  the  poet,  and  it  ap- 
pears to  be  upon  his  authority  that  the  statement  is  made 
that  the  letters  will  demonstrate  beyond  a doubt  that  Mary 
Wordsworth,  the  poet’s  sister,  supplied  not  only  the  senti- 
'ment  but,  in  many  cases,  the  diction  of  many  of  the  noblest 
pas.-ages  in  Wordsworth’s  poems. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  late  Sidney  Lanier  was  told 
by  Mr.  J.  R.  Tait  at  a meeting  of  subscribers  to  the  Lanier 
memorial  fund  held  not  long  since  in  Baltimore  : “ 1 remem- 
ber his  describing,  when  very  ill  himself,  the  condition  ot  a 
brother-poet  of  the  South,  with  a laugh  in  which  were  blended 
•}  mpathy  and  tenderness,  with  a certain  sense  of  grotesque- 
ness of  the  situation.  A poet  who  lived  at  a place — no,  not 
» place,  but  a pump  in  the  pine-barrens,  where  thirsty  loco- 
mulives  stopped  to  drink,  and  where,  in  a log-cabin  of  small- 
est dimensions,  tapestried  with  pictures  from  the  illustrated 
newspapers,  the  poet,  an  invalid,  dwelt  and  wrote  and  cared 
for  his  family.  The  laugh  ended  in  something  like  a sob, 
and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes  of  admiration  for  the  pluck, 
and  .sympathy  for  the  lot  of  one  so  much  worse  off  than  him- 
self And  yet  Paul  Hayne  has  lived  to  write  his  elegy.” 

*■  I have  said  before,  and  I repeat  it  here,”  says  Prof.  Hux- 
ley. ‘‘  that  if  a man  cannot  get  literary  culture  of  the  highest 
kind  out  of  his  Bible,  and  Chaucer,  and  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton,  and  Bishop  Berkley,  to  mention  only  a few  of  our 
illustrious  writers — Isay  if  he  cannot  get  it  out  of  those  writ- 
•rs,  he  cannot  get  it  out  of  anything  ; and  I would  assuredly 
4evotea  very  large  portion  of  the  time  of  every  English  child 
lo  the  careful  study  of  the  models  of  English  writing  of  such 
varied  and  wonderful  kind  as  we  possess,  and,  what  is  still 
more  important  and  still  more  neglected,  the  habit  of  using 
that  language  with  precision  and  with  force  and  with  art. 

I fancy  we  are  almost  the  only  nation  in  the  world  who 
•eem  to  think  that  composition  comes  by  nature.  The 
French  attend  to  their  own  language,  the  German’s  study 
theirs  ; but  Englishmen  do  not  seem  to  think  it  worth  their 
while.  ” 


CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


To  those  wlio  belive  in  the  better  health  of  the  c good 
old  times,”  it  will  bo  gratifying  to  see  the  results  of  inves- 
tigations on  this  subject.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the 
average  period  of  human’life  was  a little  over  twenty-ono 
years  ; in  this  century  it  has  risen  to  forty  years.  Then 
only  three  per  cent,  lived  to  see  their  three  score  and  ten 
years ; now  eighteen  per  cent,  live  beyond  this  age. 

The  Scientific  American  says  that  a non-conductor  of  elec- 
tricity has  yet  to  be  found,  for  all  substances  hitherto  dis- 
covered are  conductors  to  the  force  under  certain  known  con- 
ditions, but  those  which  offer  a great  resistance  to  it  serve 
the  purpose  of  non-conductors  in  practice,  although  they 
may  be  all  classed  as  good  or  bad  conductors.  The  best  con- 
ductor known  at  present  is  silver,  the  worst  is  solid  paraffine. 

The  machine-made  nail  may  be  said  to  be  of  compara- 
tively recent  date,  when  the  antiquity  of  the  handicraft  art 
of  nail-making  is  considered.  Until  ninety  years  ago  all 
nails  were  forged.  Some  idea  of  the  number  of  people  once 
engaged  in  the  trade  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  prev- 
ious to  the  era  of  the  nail-making  machine  60,000  nailers 
were  employed  at  one  time  in  the  city  of  Birmingham,  Eng., 
each  family  forging  its  own  nails  at  what  might  be  termed 
domestic  forges.  This  is  still  done  in  some  sections  in 
Germany. 

The  weathering  of  brick  walls  into  a friable  state  is  usu- 
ally attributed  to  the  action  of  heat,  wet,  and  frost ; but  from 
recent  observations  ot  M.  Parize,  the  real  destroyer  is  a mic- 
roscopic creature,  and  the  action  played  by  the  weather  is 
only  secondary.  He  has  examined  the  red  dust  of  crumbling 
bricks  under  the  microscope,  and  found  it  to  consist  largely 
of  living  organisims.  A sample  of  brick  du.st  taken  from 
the  heart  of  a solid  brick  also  showed  the  same  animalcule, 
but  in  smaller  numbers.  The  magnifying  power  of  the 
instrument  was  300  diameters.  Every  decaying  brick  showed 
the  same  kind  of  population,  but  the  harder  the  brick  the 
fewer  were  noticed. 


A Strange  Advertisement. 

^ Thejfollowing  curious  advertisement  appeared  recently  in 
the  Stamford  (Eng  ) Mercury:  “ Farm  Wanted — a'  mixed  soil 
of  about  six  hundred  acres,  with  a porous  subsoil,  one-third 
sound  pasture — in  the  midland  or  eastern  counties.  To  enter 
upon  at  Lady-Day,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty- 
four.  Landlord  and  agent  must  both  be  of  irreproachable 
character  ; the  incumbent  of  the  parish  must  hold  Evangelical 
opinions,  and  not  given  to  meddle  with  things  secular.  No' 
game-keeper  allowed.  Landlord  to  pay  half  the  rates.  Ten- 
ant to  cultivate  and  crop  according  to  his  judgment ; no  objec- 
tion to  certain  covenants  as  to  proper  protection  of  landlord's 
rights.  Tenancy  to  be  changed  or  terminated  only  by  a four 
years’  notice.” 


Large  and  Small  Heads. 

A writer  in  the  .Tournal  of  Science  says  that  the  idea  that 
a great  intellect  requires  a large  head  is  not  supported  by 
facts.  An  examination  of  busts,  pictures,  medallions,  etc.,  of 
the  world’s  famous  celebrities  almost  tends  the  other  way. 
In  the  earlier  paintings,  it  is  true,  men  are  distinguished  by 
their  large  heads,  but  this  is  attributable  to  the  painters,  who 
agreed  with  the  general  opinion  and  wished  to  flatter  their 
sitters. 

A receeding  forehead  is  mostly  condemned.  Nevertheless 
this  feature  is  found  in  Alexander  the  Great  and,  to  a lesser 
degree,  in  Julius  Cmsar.  The  head  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
as  will  be  seen  from  one  ot  the  portraits  in  Carlyle’s  work, 
receded. 

Other  great  men  have  had  positively  small  heads.  Lord 
Byron’s  was  remarkably  small.  Men  of  genius  of  ancient 
times  have  only  what  may  be  called  an  ordinary  or  every- 
day forehead,  and  Herodotus,  Alcibiades,  Pluto,  Aristotle  and 
Epiettrtts,  among  others,  are  mentioned  as  instances.  Some 
are  even  low-browed,  as  Burton,  the  author  of  “ The  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,”  and  Albert  Durer. 

The  average  forehead  of  the  Greek  sculptures  in  the  frieze 
from  the  Parthenon  is,  we  are  told.  “ lower,  if  anything,  than 
what  is  seen  in  many  modern  foreheads.” 
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THE  -FAMILY  CIRCLE 

Is  published  on  the  lath  of  every  month,  at  the  London  East 

Printing  and  Publishing  House,  London  East  Ont.,  by 

Messrs.  Laicson  ^ Jones. 

The  favor  our  magaisine  everywhere  meets  with  is  sur- 
prizing, and  the  number  of  boys  and  girls,  as  well  as  older 
canvassers,  meeting  with  success  in  obtaining  subscribers, 
steadily  increases. 

The  fact  of  a large  cash  commission  being  given  to  our 
helpers  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  all  persons  wishing  to 
make  money. 

If  you  desire  to  go  to  work,  send  us  a postal  card  at  once 
and  we  will  return  you  immediately  a sample  copy  and 
private  terms  to  agents. 

Anyone  and  everyone  desiring  to  canvass  should  write  to 
us  at  once. 

Address,  Lawson  & Jones,  Publishers,  London  East. 

PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  Biographer,  a new  sixty-four  page  monthly,  of  which 
Vol.  I.  No.  1,  has  just  been  received,  should  meet  with  gen- 
eral favor.  Its  nett  and  attractive  typographical  appearance, 
its  reliable  portraits  accompanying  each  sketch,  and  its 
choice  in  the  selection  of  eminent  persons  in  the  various  pub- 
lic fields,  as  subjects,  all  display  desire  and  ability  to  gain  the 
support  of  the  most  intelligent  class  of  readers.  Sketches 
of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  William  E.  Gladstone,  Sir  John  A. 
MacDonald,  Bismarck,  John  Howard  Payne,  Alexander  III., 
Henry  G.  Vennor,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Lester  Wallack, 
Louise  Michel,  and  Emily  Faithful  are  among  its  numerous 
brief  biographies  for  May.  Single  copies,  25  cents  ; $2.50 
per  year  ; ,$3.00  to  foreign  addresses.  23  Park  Row,  New 
York  CSty. 

Our  Little  Ones  and  the  Nursery,  edited  by  Oliver  Optic, 
stands  far  above  other  children’s  magazines,  and  cannot  but 
meet  with  universal  favor.  • Both  its  illustrations  and  liter- 
ary work  are  original  and  contributed  by  superior  artists. 
The  publishers  prove  by  the  expense  they  goto  in  preparing 
this  beautifully  illustrated  monthly  that  they  rightly  believe 
that  nothing  can  be  too  good  for  the  little  ones.  Subscrip- 
tion, $1.50  per  annum.  Bussell  Publishing  Company,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Good  Health  for  May  is  upon  our  table,  and  a brief  survey 
of  its  varied  articles  shows  that  it  is  more  than  an  ordinary 
number.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kellogg  and  a sister  of  the  Doctor, 
are  now  taking  an  extensive  European  tour,  and  during  their 
absence  the  columns  of  the  magazine  will  be  enriched  by 
notes  of  travel,  the  result  of  their  experience  and  observation. 
$1.00  a year.  Address,  Good  Health,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

CIRCLE  CHAT 

Thk  fact  that  school  bdooation  is  of  little  service  with- 
out a continued  after-cultivation  of  the  mind,  seems  scarcely 
to  be  fully  believed  in  by  the  majority  of  people.  The  case 
of  Mr.  Bright  is  only  an  exception  in  degree  to  many  a case 
of  deeper  and  more  useful  educations  from  careful  observation 
and  reflection.  Mr.  Bright  is  spoken  of  as  a man  who  “ never 
had  the  advantages  of  an  education  ; ” yet,  “ his  entire  long 
career  of  usefulness  to  learning  and  to  political  advancement ; 
the  peerless  style  of  his  oratory ; the  sound  common  sense 
of  his  views  upon  public  questions,  tell  us  very  much  more 
plainly  than  an  alphabet  of  capitals  following  his  name 
would,  that  Mr.  Bright  is  an  educated  man.  He  has  reached, 
by  other  processes,  the  end  at  which  all  college  and  univer- 
sity training  aims  ; and,  consequently,  not  only  as  one  whom 

people  delight  to  honor,  but  as  an  educated  man  he  fit- 
tingly takes  his  place  a?  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University" 


RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


All  communications  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Corerspondents’  Department,  Family  Circle  Office, 
London  East. 

M.  S. — Such  mistakes  seem  inevitable  at  times. 

W.  H. — See  answer  under  Miscellaneous  Recipes. 

C.  P. — No;  Mr.  Swinburne  does  not  pronounce  the  “ i” 
in  hie  name  long. 

V.  V. — Study  the  rules  of  prosody  before  you  attempt 
such  a composition. 

Violet. — Such  a course  would  be  useless.  Simply  treat 
his  letters  with  silent  contempt,  and  should  you  meet  him 
you  would  be  wise  not  to  recognize  him. 

Olaf. — The  illustrated  magazine  you  have  reference  to, 
we  believe,  is  Svenska  Familj  Journalen  (The  Swedish  Family 
Journal)  and  is  published  at  Stockholm,  Sweden. 

W.  W. — After  a ball  gentlemen  should  always  call  on  the 
lady  of  the  house  at  which  they  have  been  entertained  as 
soon  as  convenient ; by  all  means  within  two  weeks. 

Charlie  X. — In  the  language  of  flowers  the  signification 
of  a forget-me-not  is  True  Love  ; that  of  a hawthorn,  Hope  ; 
that  of  a lily.  Purity  ; that  of  mint.  Virtue,  and  that  of  a 
pink.  Pare  Affection. 

F.  F. — McBeth’s  “Might  and  mirth  of  Literature”  is  one  of 
the  best  works  on  English  Rhetoric.  It  contains  about  three 
hundred  figures  which  are  classified  with  their  examples  in  a 
most  attractive  and  interesting  manner. 

D.  N. — Three  copies  of  “Gems  of  Fancy  Cookery”  will 
be  sent  postpaid  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  thirty  cents. 
Send  the  amount  in  Canadian  postage  stamps  to  the  Pub- 
lishers of  the  Fa.mily  Circle,  London  East. 

S.  C. — The  couplet : 

“A  pride  in  honest  firme  by  virtue  gained. 

In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labors  trained.” 
occurs  in  a poem  by  Crabbe  entitled,  " The  Parish  Register." 

M.  M. — We  do  not  care  to  advise  you  whether  or  not  to 
insure.  It  is  a profitable  step  for  some,  while  others  have 
lost  by  it.  It  is  a matter  for  you  to  determine  by  your  own 
judgment.  For  ourselves  we  rather  incline  to  go  against 
such  institutions. 

D.  P. — It  is  generally  the  wisest  plan  to  let  boys  choose 
their  own  occupation.  If  your  son  takes  no  interest  in  tho 
business  you  follow,  endeavor  to  find  out  what  his  inclina- 
tions are,  and  educate  him  lor  or  apprentice  him  to  what  his 
intellectual  capacity  and  his  desire  fits  him. 

Mrs.  T. — It  seems  that  you  are  keeping  your  boy  too 
steadily  at  school.  Unless  such  a child  is  strong  and  healthy 
he  is  much  better  at  home  than  at  school  before  eight  or 
nine  years  of  age.  The  age  at  which  children  should  start 
school  varies  in  different  children ; those  who  are  very  pre- 
cocious are  better  kept  at  home  till  nine  years  old,  at  leasti 

Enquirer. — We  always  desire  those  canvassing  for  us  to 
retain  the  commission,  and  when  they  have  sent  one  list, 
they  may  always  after  retain  their  commission  even  if  only 
•sending  one  or  two  names.  The  same  commission  is 
allowed  for  renewals  as  for  new  subscribers.  tSample  copies 
and  our  1882-3  circular,  giving  terms  to  agents,  have  been 
mailed  you 

Minnie  A — Such  conduct  may  be  all  right  in  itself  and 
innocent,  but  young  ladies  have  to  be  very  careful  and  keep 
themselves  above  even  the  appearence  of  improper  conduct. 
If  you  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  firmly  object  and  resist  the 
arguments  of  your  cousin  without  quarreling  with  him,  and 
the  other  gentleman  you  mention  objects  to  it,  by  all  means 
quarrel  with  the  former. 

Je.nny  L. — 1 . When  a gentleman  joins  a lady  on  the  street 
for  the  purpose  of  walking  with  her,  etiquette  demands  that 
he  ascertain  whether  his  company  is  acceptable.  In  such  a 
case  she  should  frankly  answer  the  plain  truth.  2.  In  any 
case  where  a person  has  made  an  engagement  and  chances  to- 
meet  a friend  or  some  person  who  desires  to  talk  with  them, 
they  should,  by  all  means,  excuse  themselves  as  politely  as 
possible,  explaining  that  they  have  made  an  appointment. 
No  gentleman  or  lady  would  take  offence  at  a person’s  firm- 
ness in  keeping  a promise 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 



Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 

Toothaclie. 

This  painful  aflection  is  often  closely  connected  with 
face-ache.  It  may  be  due  to  a decayed  or  ulcerated  tooth, 
or  to  disease  of  the  dental  nerve.  As  a remedy,  apply 
hot  applications.  Bottles  filled  with  hot  water,  hot  brick 
or  stones  wrapped  in  papers  or  cloths,  hot  cloths,  bags 
tilled  with  hot  sand,  salt,  or  corn  meal,  and  rubber  bags 
filled  with  hot  water  are  convenient  methods  of  applying  dry 
heat.  In  addition,  apply  half  of  a steamed  fig  (hot)  to  the, 
diseased  tooth.  A bit  of  cotton  saturated  with  laudanum  or 
creosote,  and  crowded  into  the  cavity  of  a carious  tooth 
will  often  give  speedy  relief. 


To  Cure  Sleeplessness. 

Eat  an  early  and  light  supper  and  easily  digested  food; 
or,  better,  eat  no  supper  at  all.  Do  not  engage  in  exciting 
conversation  or  amusements  during  the  evening.  At  an 
early  hour  prepare  to  retire,  determined  to  sleep.  Just 
before  going  to  bed  soak  the  feet  for  ten  minutes  in  a 
pail  of  hot  water.  Cool  the  water  a little  just  before 
taking  them  out.  This  will  relieve  the  brain  of  a little 
of  its  surplus  blood.  Go  to  bed  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  close  the  e3'es  and  fix  the  mind  steadily  upon  some 
familiar  object  until  sleep  comes.  Don’t  allow  the  mind  to 
wander  if  possible  to  prevent  it.  If  unsuccessful,  in  addition 
to  the  above  have  hot  wet  cloths  applied  to  the  head  after 
going  to  bed.  A dripping-sheet  bath  just  before  retiring 
sometimes  affords  excellent  results.  Gently  rubbing  the 
temples  with  the  hand,  and  rubbing  the  spine  from  above 
downward  and  the  feet  and  limbs  in  the  same  direction,  have 
a very  soothing  effect.  The  warm  full-bath  is  an  excellent 
soporific. 


Lime  Juice  for  Diphtlieria. 

M.  Czartorysky,  JI.  D.  of  Stockton,  California,  writes  as 
follows  to  the  London  Lancet : During  a prolonged  residence 
in  the  intetior  of  China,  I became  acquainted  with  the  fact 
that  the  Chinese  place  great  reliance  during  epidemics  of 
diphtheria  on  the  internal  use  of  the  fresh  juice  of  limes,  and 
of  the  fruit  itself,  which  they  consume  in  enormous  quanti- 
ties, in  every  conceivable  form — as  lemonade,  with  native 
spirits,  cut  in  slices,  etc., — during  attacks  ot  this  dreadful  dis- 
ease with  apparently  most  successful  results,  it  hardly  ever 
fitiling  to  effect  a cure.  The  Chinese  consider  it  a specific, 
and  will,  in  case  of  need,  do  anything  to  obtain  a supply. 

Since  I have  come  back  to  California,  as  also  in  Louis- 
ianna,  I have  used  limes  and  their  juices  in  my  practice  as  a 
physician,  with  successful  results  in  cases  of  diphtheria,  even  in 
the  most  desperate  cases  As  soon  as  I take  charge  of  a case 
of  diphtheria,  1 order  limes  to  be  administered  as  freely  as  pos- 
sible, in  any  manner  the  patient  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
take  them,  especially  in  the  form  of  hot  lemonade,  sweetened 
with  white  sugar  or  honej',  or  Qut  in  slices  with  powdered 
white  sugar.  Besides  lime  juice  (which  I suppose  acts  by 
imparting  an  excess  of  oxygen  to  the  circulation,  and  thereby 
prevants  formation  of  vibriones,  etc.,  and  so  has  almost  a spe- 
cific effect  on  disease),  I prescribe  whatever  drug  may  be 
indicated  to  relieve  symptoms  as  they  develop,  and  impart 
strength  b)*  appropriate  stimulants  and  nourishment. 


Hygiene  in  Schools. 

The  New  Orleans  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  thus  forci- 
bly sets  forth  the  value  of  the  step  now  being  taken  in  our 
Canadian  system,  of  introducing  the  study  of  hygiene  into 
the  public  schools  : 

A single  generation  instructed  in  hygiene  would  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  sensible  parents,  who,  heeding  less  the 
foolish  counsel  of  ignorant  nurses,  of  prejudiced  grandmoth- 
ers, of  silly  and  of  officious  neighbors,  would  cease  to  take 
))art,  as  so  many  parents  now  do,  in  killing  their  own  children 
to  such  an  extent  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  babies  born  in  New 
Orleans  are  hurried  to  the  grave  during  the  first  year  of  life. 
Such  parents  would  better  enforce  the  domestic  sanitation. 


and  that  home  education  of  children,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  fundamental  and  lasting  reform  in  hygiene.  And 
such  parents  would  at  least  get  on  the  right  road  to  learn, 
and  to  teach  their  children,  what  actions  are  physically  det- 
rimental, and  that  all  such  actions  should  be  shunned  as- 
sins,  inasmuch  as  whatever  injures  health  impairs  the  dis- 
charge of  all  duties. 

Other  important  benefits  would  also  be  conferred.  The 
number  of  citizens  deeply  impressed  with  the  danger  to  them- 
selves, would  become  so  large  that  they  would  no  longer  suf- 
fer any  one  to  be  deterred — as  is  now  often  the  case — by  the 
threats  of  ignorant  or  selfish  neighbors,  from  complaining  of 
the  foulest  and  most  unhealthy  nuisances.  Suoh  citizens 
would  see  to  it  that  sanitary  ordinances  were  not  simply 
enacted,  but  also  executed.  A sounder  public  opinion,  due 
to  such  citizens,  would  force  all  doctors  promptly  to  report 
to  the  sanitary  authorities,  as  many  doctors,  to  the  great 
injury  of  the  public,  now  do  not,  every  case  of  communicable 
disease.  Sanitarians  would  be  provided  with  a constituency 
which  could  appreciate  and  would  heed  their  judicious  warn- 
ings. 

The  high  officials,  authorized  thereto,  would  no  longer 
venture,  as  they  now  sometimes  do,  to  appoint,  as  sanitary  of- 
ficers charged  with  the  arduous  and  responsible  duty  of 
guarding  the  public  health,  men  (medical  as  well  as  non- 
medical) who  know  nothing  about  prevention  of  disease; 
who,  in  fact,  are  destitute  of  every  claim  except  that  due  to 
personal  friendship  or  political  partizanship  ; and  who  nei- 
ther deserve  nor  receive  the  public  confidence,  without  which 
sanitary  officers  are  apt  to  cause  more  harm  than  good.  Such 
appointments  would  no  longer  receive  the  tacit  approval  of 
an  ignorant  and  indifferent  public.  Competent  officers  would 
no  longer  be  forced  to  plead  before  such  a public,  that  it  ought 
not  to  hold  them  responsible  for  evils  which  it  gives  them 
neither  power  nor  means  to  correct. 

In  addition,  New  Orleans  would  at  least  cease  to  show  sn 
unfavorable  a balance  between  its  death  rates  and  its  birth 
rates  that  its  increase  of  population  would  depend  on  immi- 
grants from  the  healthier  air  of  the  country  ; as  is  also  the 
case  with  most  other  large  cities  their  inhabitants,  like  ours, 
still  continuing  too  ignorant  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
most  important  requisite  to  health — pure  air.  Not  only 
would  all  these  benefits  be  more  fully  secured  with  each  suc- 
ceeding generation,  but  the  day  would  at  least  dawn  here,  as 
it  has  dawned  in  England,  when  any  citizen  struck  down  by 
preventable  disease  due  to  another’s  ignorance  or  negligence, 
could  recover  heavy  damages.  Eventually,  all  would  under- 
stand that  disease  and  premature  death  are  not  due  to  the 
vindictiveness  of  God,  but  are  unavoidable  penalties  tor  the 
violation  of  nature’s  immutable  sanitary  laws,  which  the  Cre’ 
ator,  who  regulates  all  things  with  the  wondrous  order  which 
is  ‘‘  Heaven’s  first  law,”  should  not  be  expected  to  set  aside, 
however  piteously  implored  by  those  who  have  neglected  to* 
learn  and  to  obey  these  laws. 


Tea-Drinking. 

Dr.  Arlidge,  one  of  the  pottery  inspectors  ot  England, 
asserts  that  a portion  of  the  reforming  zeal  which  keeps  up 
such  a fierce  and  bitter  agitation  against  intoxicating  drinks, 
might  advantageously  be  diverted  to  the  repression  of  the 
very  serious  evil  of  tea-tippling  among  the  poorer  classes. 
Tea,  in  anything  beyond  moderate  quantities,  is  as  distinctly 
a narcotic  poison  as  is  opium  or  alcohol.  It  is  capable  of 
ruining  the  digestion,  of  enfeebling  and  disordering  the 
heart’s  action,  and  ot  generally  ■ shattering  the  nerves.  ’ And 
it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  a question  of  narcotic 
excess  merely,  but  the  enormous  quantity  ot  hot  water 
which  tea-bibbers  necessarily  take  is  exceedingly  prejudi- 
cal  to  both  digestion  and  nutrition.  Our  teetotal  reformers 
have  overlooked,  and  even  to  no  small  indulgence  which  is 
as  distinctly  sensual,  extravagant,  and  pernicious,  as  any 
beer-swilling  or  gin-drinking  in  the  world. 


A number  of  grocers  in  New  York  CitjuJh^jjjdjeuS^^ling 
adulterated  spices,  tor  which  they  have  hMn«pj^ai£  %hey 
offer  as  a defence  the  position  that  spiceftArelppVfp^i  ^ich 
is  probably  a new  idea  to  many  people,  ^t  ajso  appj|ars^iat 
the  adulteration  has  been  ot  such  a characfif  us  to  render 
those  fiery  condiments  less  harmful  rather  so 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

Yellow,  in  all  shades,  is  very  fashionable. 

All  the  fashionable  hats  are  either  pokes,  or  modified 
shapes  of  pokes. 

Embroideries  on  light  wool  fabrics  are  done  in  the  cross 
stitches  of  old-fashioned  SKimplers. 

Violet,  lilac,  pansy,  heliotrope,  dahlia,  and  many  other 
red  tints  of  purple  are  fashionable  for  silk  and  wool  cos- 
tume-. 

Jerseys,  composed  of  both  silk  and  wool  are  to  be  worn 
this  summer  over  skirts  of  muslin,  silk,  foulard,  sateen  and 
other  materials. 

Belts  are  now  narrow,  being  only  an  inch  anda-half  wide, 
and  are  fastened  with  two  buttons,  with  button-holes,  and  are 
pointed  at  the  lapped  end. 

Black  Spanish  lace  costumes  are  imported  with  red  or 
yellow  satiu  linings.  The  bright  strawberry- red  shades  are 
used  for  these,  and  are  repeated  in  the  bonnet,  parasol,  and 
fan. 

Lace  flounces  and  fronts  of  dresses  disposed  in  beaded 
lace  are  among  the  old-time  modes  brought  forward  this 
year.  A number  of  the  foreign  buyers  of  large  houses,  just 
returned,  say  that  jet  is  a fureur  in  Pans.” 

The  bang  is  going  out  of  fashion  in  England.  The  hair  is 
now  parted  down  the  middle.  A falling  curl  or  two  may  be 
permitted,  but  the  frizzled  circle  covering  the  entire  forehead 
has  almost  entirely  disappeared  in  good  society. 

Satin  is  much  less  popular  than  it  was  last  year,  and  will 
be  even  less  so  as  the  summer  approaches  ; soft  twilled  silks 
and  failles  are  not  in  lavor.  also  brocaded  silks  in  mono- 
chrone,  moire,  brocades,  and  pekins,  showing  alternate  moire 
and  pekin  stripes. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

To  Cook  Stuffed  Veal. — For  this  dish  'use  five  or  six 
pounds  of  the  loin,  or  a thick  cut  from  the  middle  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  leg  of  veal.  Cut  out  the  bone  without 
mangling  the  meat,  and  stuff  the  veal  with  the  following 
forcemeat  : Halt  a pound  of  the  trimmings  of  veal,  chopped 

very  fine,  with  half  a pound  of  fat  salt  pork,  half  a pound 
of  fine  bread  crumbs,  two  raw  eggs  two  table -poonfuls  of 
chopped  parsley,  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  salt  and  a salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper.  A pound  of  sausage-meat  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  chopped  veal  and  pork.  After  the  veal  is  stuffed 
season  it  highly  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  dredge  it  all  over 
with  dry  flour.  Put  three  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  in  a kettle, 
and  let  it  get  smoking  hot  over  the  fire ; then  put  it  in  the 
veal,  and  turn  it  about  until  it  is  brown  all  over.  _ When  the 
veal  is  brown  lay  some  skewers  on  a plate  under  it,  pour 
over  it  a quart  of  boiling  water,  and  stew  it  over  a gentle  fire 
for  two  hours  and  a half,  or  until  it  is  quite  tender,  keeping 
the  kettle  closely  covered.  When  the  veal  is  tender  take  it 
up,  take  out  the  skewers  or  plate,  season  the  gravy  palatably 
with  salt  and  pepper,  add  to  it  a glass  ot  wine  or  three  table-' 
spoonfuls  of  any  good  table  sauce,  and  serve  it  with  the  veal. 

Centennial  Muffins. — take  one  quart  of  flour,  one  small 
tablespoonful  of  lard,  salt  and  yeast  powders  (use  the  last 
according  to  the  directions  for  one  quart  of  flour.  Some  take 
more,  some  take  less).  Mix  the  flour,  salt,  yeast  powders  and 
lard ; take  about  a pint  of  water  ( milk  is  better  if  you  have 
it),  and  mix  dough  as  stiff  as  you  can  stir  it.  Have  your 
gem  pans  “ sizzing  ’’  hot,  put  in  the  batter,  and  bake  in  a 
hot  oven.  'Phe  muffins  are  improved  by  the  addition  of  eggs 
and  milk,  but  are  good  made  as  above. 

Batteb  Cakes  Without  Eggs. — Take  one  small  saucerful 
of  oatmeal  porridge  (or  mush),  one  quart  of  flour  ; mix  as  for 
other  batter  cakes,  with  the  addition, of  one  tablespoonful  ot 
molasses  and  about  a teaspoonful  of  lard  ; bake  brown. 

Jacky  Cakes. — Take  seven  tablespoonfuls  of  cornmeal, 
sifted,  put  in  salt  and  a tablespoonful  of  lard;  scald  with 
boiling  water  ; mix  with  half  a teacupful  of  milk,  till  the 
batter  is  thin  enough  to  drop  from  a spoon  ; fry  in  boiling 
liot  iard,  just  as  you  do  fritters.  Fry  Brown,  dropping  the 
batter  from  the  spoon. 


Baked  Buead-and-Butteu  Pudding. — Take  nine  slices  of 
bread  and  butter,  and  one  and  a-half  pints  of  milk,  four  eggs, 
sugar  to  taste,  one-quarter  pound  of  currants,  flavoring  of 
vanilla,  grated  lemon-peel  or  nutmeg.  Cut  nine  slices  of 
bread  and  butter  not  very  thick,  and  put  them  into  a pie- 
dish,  with  currants  between  each  layer  and  on  the  top. 
Sweeten  and  flavor  the  milk,  either  by  infusing  a little 
lemon-peel  in  it,  or  by  adding  a few  drops  of  essence  of  van- 
illa ; well  whisk  the  eggs,  and  stir  these  to  the  milk.  Strain 
this  over  the  bread  and  butter,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven 
for  one  hour,  or  rather  longer.  This  pudding  may  be  very 
much  enriched  hy  adding  cream,  candied  peel,  or  more  eggs 
than  stated  above.  It  should  not  be  turned  ; cut,  send  to 
table  in  the  pie-dish,  and  is  better  for  being  made  about  two 
hours  before  it  is  baked.  Bake  one  hour  or  rather  longer. 
This  makes  sufficient  for  five  or  seven  pe  sms,  at  any  time. 

Rice  Cake. — Take  hall  pound  of  ground  rice,  half  pound 
of  loaf  sugar,  nine  eggs,  twenty  drops  of  essence  of  lemon, 
or  the  rind  of  one  lemon,  half  pound  of  butter.  Separate 
the  whites  from  the  yolks  of  the  eggs;  whisk  them  both 
well,  and  add  to  the  latter  the  butter  beaten  to  a cream. 
Stir  in  the  flour,  rice,  and  lemon  (if  the  rind  is  used,  it  must 
be  very  finely  minced),  and  beat  the  mixture  well ; then  add 
the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beat  the  cake  again  for  some  time, 
put  it  into  a buttered  mould  or  tin,  and  bake  it  for  nearly 
one  and  a-half  hours.  It  may  be  flavored  with  essence  of 
almonds,  when  this  is  preferred.  Cook  nearly  one  and  a-half 
hours. 

Lemon  Pies. — Line  two  deep  tin  plates  with  a paste  rolled 
very  thin.  Set  in  a cool  place  until  the  filling  is  made. 
Beat  to  a froth  three  teacupfuls  of  sugar,  the  rind  and  juice 
of  three  lemons,  and  the  yulks  of  six  eggs ; then  beat  the 
whites  to  a stiff  froth  and  stir  into  the  sugar  and  other  in- 
gredients w’ith  three  tablespoonfuls  of  milk.  Fill  the  two 
plates  with  this  mixture,  and  bake  in  a moderate  oven  forty- 
five  minutes.  Thorough  beating  of  the  mixture  and  the 
slow  baking  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
dish. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

To  Heal  Soft  Corns. — A weak  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
will  heal  soft  corns  between  the  toes. 

For  Neuralgia. — Oil  of  pepperment  over  the  affected  part 
is  an  excellant  means  of  relief  for  neuralgia ; but  no  remedy 
is  so  generally  useful  as  hot  fomentations. 

'Po  Clean  Silks  and  Ribbons. — Camphine  will  extract 
grease  and  clean  ribbons  without  changing  the  color  of  most 
things.  They  should  be  dried  in  the  open  air  and  ironed 
when  pretty  dry. 

Remedy  for  Burnt  Shoes. — Shoes  or  slippers  that  have 
been  burned  can  be  made  nearly  as  good  as  ever  by  spreading 
soft-soap  upon  them  while  they  are  still  hot,  and  then,  when 
they  are  cold,  washing  it  off.  It  softens  the  leather  and  pre- 
vents it  drawing  up. 

Inflamed  Eyelids. — Takea  slice  of  stale  bread,  cut  as  thin 
as  possible,  toast  both  sides  well,  but  do  not  burn  it ; when 
cold  soak  it  in  cold  water,  then  put  it  between  a piece  of 
cold  linnen  and  apply,  changing  when  it  gets  warm. 

To  Make  Rose-water — Take  half  an  ounce  of  powdered 
white  sugar  and  two  drams  of  magnesia.  With  these  mix 
twelve  drops  of  ottar  of  roses.  Add  a quart  of  water,  two 
ounces  of  alcohol,  mix  in  a gradual  manner,  and  filter  through 
blotting  paper. 

To  Remove  Tan. — Tan  can  be  removed  from  the  face  by 
dissolving  magnesia  in  soft  water.  Beat  it  to  a thick  mass, 
spread  it  on  the  face,  and  let  it  remain  a minute  or  two. 
'Fhen  wash  off  with  castile  soapsuds  and  rinse  with  soft  water. 

To  Remove  Flesh  Worms. — Flesh  worms,  or  little  black 
specks,  which  appear  on  the  nose,  may  be  removed  by  wash- 
ing in  warm  water,  drying  with  a towel,  and  applying  a wash 
of  cologne  and  liquor  of  potash,  made  of  three  ounces  of  the 
former  to  one  ounce  of  the  latter. 

A Disinfective  Laundry  Blue. — Mix  together  16  parts 
of  Prussian  blue,  2 parts  of  carbolic  acid,  1 part  of  borax,  and 
I part  of  gum  arabic  into  a stiff  dough.  Roll  it  out  into  ball* 
as  large  as  hazel  nuts,  and  coat  them  with  gelatine  or  gum, 
to  prevent  the  carbolic  acid  from  escaping 
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George  Eliot’s  Religious  Belief. 

@p  to  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  Marian  had  been 
considered  the  most  truly  pious  member  of  her  fam- 
ily, being  earnestly  bent,  as  she  says,  “ to  shape  this 
anomalous  English  Christian  life  of  ours  into  some 
consistency  with  the  spirit  and  simple  verbal  tenor  of  the 
New  Testament.”  “ I was  brought  up,”  she  informs  another 
correspondent,  “ In  the  Church  of  England,  and  have  never 
joined  any  other  religious  society;  but  I have  had  close 
aquaintance  with  many  dissenters  of  various  sects,  Calvinis- 
tic  Abaptists  to  Uuitariaus.”  Her  inner  life  at  this  time  is 
faithfully  mirrored  in  the  spiritual  experiences  of  Maggie 
Tulliver.  Marian  Evans  was  not  one  who  could  rest  satisfied 
with  out'vard  observances  and  lip-worship  : she  needed  a 
faith  which  should  give  unity  and  sanctity  to  the  conception 
ot  life;  which  should  awaken  “ that  recognition  of  something 
to  he  lived  for  beyond  the  mere  satisfaction  of  self,  which  is 
to  the  moral  life  what  the  addition  <»f  a great  central  ganglion 
is  to  animal  life.”  At  one  time  Evangelicalism  supplied  her 
with  the  most  essential  conditions  of  a religious  life  : with  all 
the  vehemence  of  an  ardent  nature  she  flung  her  whole  soul 
into  a passionate  acceptance  of  the  teaching  of  Christianity, 
carrying  her  zeal  to  the  pitch  of  asceticism. 

This  was  the  state  of  her  mind  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
when  her  aunt  from  Wirksworth  came  to  stay  with  her.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Evans  (who  came  afterwards  to  be  largely  iden- 
tified with  Dinah  Morris)  was  a zealous  Wesleyan,  having  at 
one  time  been  a noted  preacher  ; but  her  niece  then  a rigid 
Calvinist,  hardly  thought  her  doctorine  strict  enough.  When 
this  .«ame  aunt  paid  her  a visit  some  time  afterwards,  at 
Folcshill,  Marian’s  view  had  already  undergone  a complete 
transformation,  and  their  intercourse  was  constrained  and 
painful ; for  the  young  evangelical  enthusiast,  who  had  been 
a favorite  in  clerical  circles,  was  now  in  what  she  described 
as  “ a crude  state  of  freethinking.”  It  was  a period  of  transi- 
tion through  which  she  passed  into  a new  religious  synthesis. 

Her  intimacy  with  the  Brays  began  about  the  time  when 
those  new  doubts  were  beginning  to  ferment  iu  her.  Her 
expanding  mind,  nourished  on  the  best  literature,  ancient  and 
modern,  began  to  feel  cramped  by  dogmas  that  had  now 
lost  their  vitality ; yet  a break  with  an  inherited  form  ot 
belief  to  which  a thousand  tender  associations  bound  her  was  a 
catastrophe  she  shrank  from  with  dread.  Hence  a period  of 
mental  uncertainty  and  trouble.  In  consequence  of  these 
inward  questionings  it  happened  that  the  young  lady  who 
had  been  brought  to  convert  heraquaintances  was  converted 
by  them.  In  intercourse  with  them  she  was  able  freely  to 
op.'ti  her  mind,  their  enlightened  view  helping  her  in  this 
r risis  of  her  spiritual  life  ; and  she  found  it  an  intense  relief 
to  reconcile  her  moral  and  intellectual  perceptions  with  a 
particular  form  of  worship. 

By  far  the  most  trying  consequence  of  her  change  of  views 
was  that  now,  for  the  first  time,  Marian  was  brought  into 
colli.'ion  with  her  father  whose  pet  she  had  always  been.  He 
could  not  understand  her  inward  perplexities,  nor  the  need  of 
her  soul  for  conplete  inward  unity  of  thought,  a condition 
impossible  to  her  under  the  limiting  conditions  of  a 
dogmatic  evangelicalism,  ” where  folly  often  mistakes  it- 
self for  wisdom,  ignorance  gives  itself  airs  and  knowledge, 
and  selfishness,  turning  its  eyes  upward,  calls  itself  religion.” 
She,  on  the  other  hand,  after  a painful  struggle,  wanted  to 
brtak  away  from  the  old  form  of  worship,  and  refused  to  go 
to  church.  Deeply  attached  though  she  was  to  her  lather,  the 
need  to  make  her  acts  conform  with  her  convictions  became 
irresistible.  Under  such  conflicting  tendencies  a rupture 
between  father  and  daughter  became  imminent,  and  for  a 
short  time  a breaking  up  of  the  home  was  contemplated, 
Marian  intending  to  go  and  live  by  herself  in  Coventry.  One 
tif  the  leading  traits  in  her  nature,  its  adhesiveness,  however, 
itn<l  the  threat  of  separation  proved  so  painful  to  her  that  her 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bray,  persuaded  her  to  conform  to  her 
tatl.cr's  wishes,  as  far  as  outward  observances  were  implied, 
and  for  the  rest  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  inquire  into  her 
thoughts  or  occupations. 

George  Elliot  had  the  highest  regard  for  Lewes’s  opin- 
ions, but  held  to  her  own.  One  of  the  chief  subjects  of  ilif- 


fereuce  consisted  in  their  attitude  toward  Christianity ; 
whereas  he  was  its  uncompromising  opponent,  she  has  the 
greatest  sympathy  with  its  various  manifestations,  from 
Roman  Catholic  asceticism  to  Evangelical  austerity  and 
Methodist  fervor.  Her  reverence  for  every  form  of  worship 
in  which  mankind  has  more  or  less  consciously  embodied 
its  sense  of  the  mystery  of  all  this  unintelligible  world” 
increased  with  the  years.  She  was  deeply  penetrated  by 
that  tendency  of  the  Positivist  spirit  which  recognizes  the  ben- 
eficial element  in  every  form  ot  religion,  and  sees  tbe  close, 
nay,  indissoluble,  connection  between  the  faith  of  former 
generations  and  the  ideal  of  our  own.  She  herself  found 
ample  scope  for  needs  and  aspirations  of  her  spiritual  nature 
in  the  religion  of  humanity.  As  has  already  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  there  runs  through  all  her  works  the  same  per- 
sistent teaching  of  “ the  infinite  Nature  of  Duty.”  And  with 
Comte  she  refers  “ the  obligations  of  duty,  as  well  as  all  sen- 
timents of  devotion,  to  a concrete  object,  at  once  ideal  and 
real ; the  Human  Race,  conceived  as  a continuous  whole, 
including  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future.” 

Though  George  Eliot  drew  many  of  her  ideas  of  moral 
cultivation  from  the  doctrines  of  Comte’s  “•  Philosophic  Posi- 
tive,” she  was  not  a Positivist  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 
Her  mind  was  far  loo  creative  by  nature  to  give  an  unquali- 
fied adhesion  to  such  a system  as  Comte’s.  Indeed,  her 
devotion  to  the  idea  ot  mankind,  conceived  as  a collective 
whole,  is  not  so  much  characteristic  of  Positivists  as  of  the 
greatest  modern  minds,  minds  such  as  Lessing,  Bentham, 
Shelley,  Mill,  Mazzini,  and  Victor  Hugo.  Inasmuch  as 
Comte  co-ordinated  these  ideas  into  a consistent  doctrine, 
George  Eliot  found  herself  greatly  attracted  to  his  system ; 
and  Mr.  Beesly,  after  an  acquaintance  of  eighteen  years,  con- 
sidered himself  justified  in  stating  that  her  powerful  intellect 
had  accepted  the  teaching  of  Auguste  Comte  and  that  she 
looked  forward  to  the  reorganization  of  belief  on  the  lines 
which  he  had  laid  down.  Still  her  adherence,  like  that  of 
G.  H.  Lewes,  was  only  partial,  and  applied  mainly  to  his 
philosophy,  and  not  to  his  scheme  of  social  policy.  She 
went  farther  than  the  latter,  however,  in  her  concurrence. 
For  Mr.  Lewes,  speaking  of  the  “ Politique  Positive  ” in  his 
” History  of  Philosophy,”  admits  that  his  antagonistic  atti- 
tude had  been  considerably  modified  on  learning  from  the 
remark  of  one  very  dear  to  him,  “to  regard  it  as  a Utopia, 
presenting  hypotheses  rather  than  doctrines — suggestions 
for  future  inquiries  rather  than  dogmas  for  adepts.” 

On  the  whole,  although  George  Eliot  did  not  agree  with 
Comte’s  later  theories  concerning  the  reconstruciion  of  soci- 
ety, she  regarded  them  with  sympathy  “ as  the  efforts  of  an 
individual  to  anticipate  the  work  of  future  generations.” 
This  sympathy  with  the  general  Positivist  movement  she 
showed  by  subscribing  regularly  to  Positivist  objects,  especi- 
ally to  the  fund  of  the  Central  Organization  presided  over 
by  M.  Lafiitte,  but  she  invariably  refused  all  membership 
with  the  Positivist  community.  In  conversation  with  an 
old  and  valued  friend,  she  also  repeatedly  expressed  her 
objection  to  much  in  Comte’s  later  speculations,  saying  on 
one  occasion,  “ I cannot  submit  my  intellect  or  my  soul  to 
the  guidance  of  Comte.”  The  fact  is  that,  although  George 
Eliot  was  greatly  influenced  by  the  leading  Positivist  ideas, 
her  mind  was  too  original  not  to  work  out  her  own  individ- 
ual conception  of  life. 

Incidents  in  a Philosopher’s  Boyhood. 

Prof.  Joseph  Henry,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  American 
scientists,  died  Ma}'  13,  1878.  On  Thursday,  the  19th  day  of 
last  month,  his  memory  was  honored  by  the  unveiling  at 
Washington  of  a magnificent  bronze  statue,  made  by  W.  M. 
Storey,  and  costing  $15,000. 

Among  the  interesting  rcminiccnces  of  his  boyhood  is 
the  story  of  his  first  pair  of  boots — a true  story,  often  told  by 
himself  in  later  years. 

W'hen  he  was  a boy,  it  was  the  universal  cii.stom  to  have 
boots  made  to  order,  and  his  grandmother,  with  whom  ho 
was  living,  indulgently  allowed  him  to  choose  the  style  for 
himself.  There  was  no  great  variety  of  styles.  Indeed,  the 
choice  was  limited  to  the  question  of  round  toes  or  square 
toes.  Day  after  day  .Joseph  went  to  the  cobbler's  and  talked 
over  the  matter  without  coming  to  a decision,  and  this  even 
after  their  manufacture  was  begun,  until  at  lust  the  shoe- 
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maker,  fairly  out  of  patience,  took  the  decision  into  his  own 
hands,  and  made  a most  remarkable  pair  of  boots — one  boot 
round-toed,  the  other  square-toed. 

Later  in  life  Prof.  Henry  often  came  deliberately  to  his 
decisions,  with  the  advantage  that  he  seldom  if  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  abandon  them. 

While  Joseph  was  a schoolboy  he  acquired  a taste  for  read- 
ing in  this  peculiar  way : One  day  he  chased  a pet  rabbit 
through  an  opening  in  the  foundation  wall  of  the  village 
meeting-house.  While  crawling  about  among  dirt  and  rub- 
bish a gleam  of  light  enticed  him  through  the  broken  floor, 
and  he  found  himself  in  a room  containing  the  open  book- 
case of  the  town  library.  The  title  of  one  of  the  books 
struck  his  fancy  and  he  took  it  down.  It  was  Brooks'  “ Fool 
of  Quality,”  and  he  read,  coming  again  and  again  through 
the  hole  in  the  floor,  until  access  by  the  door  was  finally 
granted  him.  From  this  first  book  that  he  ever  read  with 
relish,  he  passed  on  eagerly  to  other  works  of  fiction  in  that 
library. 

A few  years  later,  in  a way  almost  equally  accidental,  his 
mind  was  turned  to  an  entirely  different  class  of  reading. 

Confined  at  home  by  a temporary  illness,  he  took  up  a 
book  casually  left  on  the  table  by  a boarder,  and  entitled 
“ Lectures  on  Experimental  Philosophy,  Astronomy,  and 
Chemistry,  intended  chiefly  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons. 
By  G.  Gregory.”  It  began  with  a few  questions;  “You 
throw  a stone,  or  shoot  an  arrow  into  the  air ; why  does  it 
not  go  forward  in  the  line  or  direction  that  you  give  it  ? . . . 
Why  does  flame  or  smoke  always  mount  upward,  though  no 
force  is  used  to  send  them  in  that  direction  ? And  why  should 
not  the  flame  of  a candle  drop  toward  the  floor  when  you 
reverse  it  or  hold  it  downward  ? . . Again,  you  look 

into  a clear  well  of  water  and  see  your  own  lace  and  figure, 
as  if  painted  there.  Why  is  this  ? You  are  told  it  is  done 
by  the  reflection  of  light.  But  what  is  this  reflection  of  light  ?” 

The  trifling  incident  of  taking  up  this  book  may  be  said 
to  have  turned  the  whole  course  of  this  lad’s  life. 

After  his  death  this  book  was  found  in  Professor  Henry’s 
library  with  the  following  entry  upon  the  fly-leaf,  written  in 
his  own  hand  : 

“ This  book,  although  by  no  means  a profound  work,  has, 
under  Providence,  exerted  a remarkable  influence  upon  my 
life.  It  accidentally  fell  into  my  hands  when  I was  about 
sixteen  years  old,  and  was  the  first  work  1 ever  read  with 
attention.  It  opened  to  me  a new  world  of  thought  and 
enjoyment;  invested  things  before  almost  unnoticed  with  the 
highest  inerest;  fixed  my  mind  on  the  study  of  nature,  and 
caused  me  to  resolve  at  the  time  of  reading  it  that  I would 
immediately  commence  to  devote  my  life  to  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.” 

Many  young  men  quit  school  at  sixteen  years  of  age. 
They  should  take  a lesson  from  Joseph  Henry,  and  regal'd 
education  as  not  completed,  but  just  begun. — C.  P.  Osborne. 

[Written  for  the  Family  Circle.'] 

A May  Day  at  the  River. 

BY  ROBERT  ELLIOTT. 

The  elms  turn  to  deeper  green 
With  each  succeeding  day. 

The  earth  is  glad  with  May  ; 

The  air  is  fill’d  with  sapphire  sheen. 

The  breezes  are  at  play. 

The  Flower-de-luce  now  lifts 
Blue  banners  in  the  sun  ; 

The  cresses,  dank  and  dun. 

Turn  green  between  the  ragged  rifts 
Where  laughing  waters  run. 

A choir  of  early  thrushes 
In  a thicket  sing  a song. 

While  near,  the  minnows  throng 

Close  to  the  swaying  rushes. 

That  to  the  brook  belong. 

A dragon-fly  flits  over 

The  stream  in  silken  vest ; 

While  on  his  airy  rest 

Flutters  the  keen  windhover 
Above  the  mouse’s  nest. 

Ben  Brock,  4th  May  ’83 
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“ Sipping  only  what  ie  sweet  ; 

L 'ave  thf  chuff  and  take  the  wheat.” 


Colinette. 

" Colinette”  she  had  for  a name ; 

In  the  summer  of  my  prime, 

For  the  happy  harvest  time, 

To  her  village  home  I came. 

I was  but  a school  boy  yet. 

But  a simple  girl  was  she. 

And  she  died  in  February 
Little  Colinette. 

Up  and  down  a leafy  chase 
Hand  in  hand  we  used  to  run  ; 

How  I revelled  in  the  fun  1 
How  she  panted  with  the  race  1 
Finch  and  linnet  when  we  met 
Sang  our  loves  that  knew  no  wrong. 
Made  the  burden  of  their  song 
Little  Colinette. 

Then  at  length  we  met  to  part. 

Sat  with  darkening  skies  above, 
Love  (I  knew  it  not  for  love) 
Throbbing  to  my  inmost  heart. 

Hiding  all  my  soul’s  regret, 

“ Till  another  year,”  said  I, 

As  I took  her  hand,  “goodby, 

Ltitle  Colinette.” 

Oh,  the  story’s  very  old. 

Very  common,  that  I tell 
— Not  the  less  will  tears  upwell 
Whensoe’er  the  story’s  told  : 

Many  a witching  young  coquette 
Now  I woo  with  poet’s  peu 
— Once  alone  I’ve  loved,  and  then 
Little  Colinette. 


Why  Eve  Didn’t  Need  a Girl. 

A lady  writer  in  one  of  our  exchanges  furnishes  some  of 
the  reasons  why  Eve  did  not  keep  a hired  girl.  She  says  : 
There  has  been  a great  deal  said  about  the  faults  of  women 
and  why  they  need  so  much  waiting  on.  Some  one  (a  man 
of  course)  has  the  presumption  to  ask,  “ Why,  when  Eve 
was  manufactured  out  of  a spare  rib,  a servant  was  nut  made 
at  the  time  to  wait  on  her  ? ” She  didn’t  need  any.  A bright 
writer  has  said,  Adam  never  came  whining  to  Eve  with  a 
ragged  stocking  to  be  darned,  buttons  to  be  sewed  on,  gloves 
to  be  mended  “right  away — quick,  now!”  He  never  read 
the  newspapers  until  the  sun  went  down  behind  the  palm 
trees,  and  he,  stretching  himself,  yawned  out,*  “ Is  supper 
ready  yet,  my  dear  ? ” Not  he.  He  made  tlie  fire,  and  hung 
the  kettle  over  it  himself,  we’ll  venture,  and  pulled  the  rad- 
ishes, peeled  the  potatoes  and  did  everything  else  he  ought 
to  do.  He  milked  the  cows,  fed  the  chickens  and  looked 
after  the  pigs  himself,  and  never  brought  home  half  a dozen 
friends  to  dinner  when  Eve  hadn't  any  fresh  pomegranates. 
He  never  stayed  out  till  eleven  o’clock  at  night  and  then 
scolded  because  Eve  w.as  sitting  up  and  crying  inside  the 
gates.  He  never  loafed  around  corner  groceries  while  Eve 
was  rocking  little  Cain’s  cradle  at  home.  He  never  called 
Eve  up  from  the  cellar  to  put  away  his  slippers.  Not  he. 
When  he  took  them  oil  he  put  them  under  the  fig  tree  beside 
his  Sunday  boots.  In  short  he  did  not  think  she  was  specially 
created  for  the  purpose  of  waiting  on  him,  and  he  wasn’t  under 
the  impression  that  it  disgraced  a man  to  lighten  a wife’s 
cares  a little.  That’s  the  reason  Eve  did  not  need  a hired 
girl,  and  with  it  is  the  reason  her  descendeuts  did. 


A True  Story. 

“ Tears,  Lilian,  tears 

The  lovely  hair  drooped  across  the  folded,  bare  white  arms, 
and  tears  fell  thick  and  fast  on  the  white  robe  which  envel- 
oped her  form 

Even  an  actress  can  shed  real  tears,  sometimes. 

“Here,  here!  see  here,  Lilian,  those  tears  will  soil  that 
lovely  dress.  Lift  up  your  head  and  tell  me  about  it ; has- 
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the  stage  manager  been  cross  ? don’t  tho  audience  appreciate  ? 
Toll  me  what  the  matter  is.  Has  anything  gone  wrong 
‘behind’?” 

“No,  no,  no,”  was  the  quick,  inpatient  answer.  “ 1 want  to 
tell  you  why  you  have  found  me  thus,  but  if  I do  you  will 
despise  me.  Yet  I must  tell  you,  or  my  heart  will  burst. 
Out  there  in  the  parquet  sits  the  only  man  I ever  loved,  and 
by  his  side  my  child — such  a lovely  girl.  Oh,  God,  why  did 
I ever  leave  her !’’ 

Again  the  tears  ware  falling  thick  and  fast.  After  a 
brief  space  she  said 

“ You  shall  know  my  story.  I was  married  when  very 
young  to  a prosperous  business  man  who  gave  me  a lovely 
home.  We  were  very  happy,  but  I was  wild  and  giddy,  and 
disregarded  his  wislies  in  every  way,  until  at  last  life  became 
a burden  to  my  husband,  and  he  neglected  me  and  the  baby. 
I lost  my  last  friend,  and  one  day,  mad  with  regret,  I left  my 
home  and  joined  a theatrical  company.  I never  saw  my  hus- 
band to  speak  to  but  once  afterward,  and  then  he  forbade  me 
to  ever  speak  to  him  again  or  to  make  myself  known  to  our 
child.  Imbued  with  the  excitement  of  my  new  life  I laughed 
at  him  then,  but  I have  bitterly,  bitterly  repented  this  foolish 
action  since.  I recognized  my  daughter  by  photographs 
that  I have  secretly  secured,  and  to-night  her  father  has 
brought  her  to  the  theatre,  as  I verily  believe,  to  thrust  the 
iron  into  my  soul.  You  see  the  character  I am  playing 
bears  some  resemblance  to  my  past  life.  Here  are  jewels 
and  costly  dresses,  1 am  flattered  and  admired,  perhaps,  but  1 
would  give  up  all  that  for  the  cosey  little  home  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  those  sweetest  of  all  sweet  words,  ‘ wife  ’ and 
■ mother.’  The  bell — oh,  how  can  I go  on  again  i ’’ 

The  curtain  was  ip,  and  I went  out  unto  the  auditorium 
There  was  no  dififlculty  in  locating  the  husband  and  daughter. 
The  latter  was  weeping  over  the  woes  of  ihe  mimic  character 
on  tne  stage,  and  the  father  sat  unmoved  with  a well-marked 
sneer  on  his  face.  The  story  is  nothing,  and  I have  told  it 
wretchedly,  but  it  is  true,  says  a writer  in  Detroit  Chajf. 
The  theatre  is  not  so  far  away,  and  I saw  the  young  lady 
who  provoked  Lilian’s  tears  enjoying  the  sugar  sleighing  on 
the  avenue  just  the  other  day. 


Queer  Occupations. 

Many  of  the  “ odds-and-eudists,”  like  the  nutcounters,  are 
ministers  of  some  slight  amusement  tor  the  public.  One  of 
tuose  wonders  used  to  stand  in  by-streets  in  London  and  draw 
sweet  music  from  the  coftee-pot.  This  quaint  instrument 
was  pierced  with  holes,  the  musician  blew  into  the  spout,  and 
skilfully  governed  the  “ ventages”  with  his  fingers. 

Another,  of  wild  aspect  and  gobbling  speech,  relied  upon 
a much  simpler  music.  He  carried  a crazy  German  concer- 
tina, which  he  did  not  play,  and  probably  could  not.  What  he 
did  was  to  pull  it  steadily  in  and  out.  and  produce  a horrid 
“ hee-haw,”  until  he  was  paid  to  go  away  This  blackmail, 
for  it  was  little  else,  he  received  with  the  stolid  complacency 
■of  a deserving  man.  No  bagpipes  evei  harassed  a street 
more  eflectually 

An  entirely  different  entertainment  was  and  possibly  is 
still  supplied  by  a stout  man  of  dignified  presence.  He 
would  walk  solemnly  into  a restaurant  or  bar,  and  would  stop 
suddenly  before  any  knot  of  three  or  four  people  he  might 
happen  to  see.  When  they  turned  their  eyes  upon  him, 
AS  they  naturally  would  do,  he  proceeded,  with  great  gravity, 
to  unbotton  his  waistcoat.  The  result  of  this  was  the 
disclosu  e of  an  enormous  beard,  some  two  feet  in  length, 
tho  lower  part  of  which  was  kept  in.side  the  waistcoat  when 
not  required  for  profes.sional  purpo.sos.  He  would  then,  after 
receiving  any  comments  in  perfect  silence,button  up  his  waist- 
coat, and  hold  out  his  hat.  His  whole  demeanor  seemed  to 
say  : This  truly  magnificent  beard  speaks  for  itself ; no  words 
of  mine  can  add  to  its  beauty,  and  if  you  haven't  sense 
enough  to  appreciate  it,  and  to  drop  a copper  in  the  owner’s 
hat,  words  would  be  wasted  on  you.” 


Send  five  subscribers  to  tho  Familv  Circle  at  .jOc. 
each,  and  we  will  return  you  your  cuoice  of  Uobiuson  Cruso 
(cloth)  worth  $ l Oo,  Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  Lowell,  Longfel- 
low, tVordsworth,  (joleridge.  Burns,  Humorous  Poems,  and 
.Miscellaneous  Poems,  red  line  edition,  all  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  gilt,  worth  $1.00  each.  Address  Lawson  Jc  .lone.s, 
Publishers,  London  E.ast. 


Afterward. 

Farewell  I ’Twas  uttered  lightly, 
No  outward  sign  of  pain. 

The  deep  eyes  still  shone  brightly. 
As  hand  clasped  hand  again. 
Farewell  1 The  lips  were  smiling. 
The  tones  had  no  regret, 

The  fair  face  still  beguiling. 
Unsaddened  was.  And  yet — 

When  all  around  were  sleeping 
One  restless  heart  alone 
Was  tearful  vigil  keeping, 

Its  coldness  to  atone. 

When  bravely,  on  the  morrow. 

The  light  laugh  hushed  the  sigh. 
None  guessed  the  night  of  sorrow 
Caused  by  that  last  good-by. 


The  Whole  world  Kin. 

To  a soldier  far  from  home,  there  is  no  more  touching 
sight  than  that  of  a baby  in  its  mother’s  arras.  While  on 
their  way  to  Gettysburg,  our  troops  were  marching  at  night 
through  the  village,  over  whose  gateways  hung  lighted  lan- 
terns, while  young  girls  sh-id  tears,  as  they  watched  the  bro- 
thers of  other  women  march  on  to  possible  death.  A scene  of 
the  march  is  thus  described  by  an  author  in  Bullet  and  Shell  ; 

Stopping  for  a moment  at  the  gate  of  a dwelling,  I noticed  a 
young  mother  leaning  over  it  with  a chubby  child  in  lierarms. 
Above  the  woman’s  head  swung  a couple  of  stable  lanterns, 
their  light  falling  upon  her  face.  The  child  was  crowing 
with  delight  at  the  strange  pageant,  as  it  watched  the  armed 
host  pass  by. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  ma’am,”  said  Jim  Manners,  one  of  my 
men,  as  he  dropped  the  butt  of  his  musket  on  the  ground,  and 
peered  wistfully  into  the  face  of  mother  and  cbil’d. 

The  mother,  a sympathetic  tear  rolling  down  her  cheek, 
silently  held  out  the  child. 

Jim  pressed  his  unshaven  face  to  its  innocent,  smiling 
lips  fora  moment,  and  walked  on,  saying: 

“ God  bless  you,  ma’am,  for  that.” 

Poor  Jim  Manners  ! He  never  saw  his  boy'  again  in  life. 
A bullet  laid  him  low  the  next  day,  as  we  made  our  first 
charge. — Youth's  Companion. 


The  New  Book  Trade. 

Complaints  are  numerous  in  England  in  regard  to  the 
book-trade,  for  there  the  old-fashioned  hook-seller  is  said  to 
be  fast  passing  out  of  existence.  One  hundred  years  ago  the 
English  hook-seller  was  supposed  to  read  all  the  works  he 
offered;  and  could  work  off  his  wares  on  his  recommendation 
of  them.  The  book-seller  of  the  early  period  is  still  supposed 
to  exist,  and  may  he  found  in  France  and  Germany.  In 
England  the  old  style  of  book-seller  laments  that  books  in 
a shop  to-day  .are  quite  secondary  things,  and  that  in  order 
to  dispose  of  them  they  must  he  worked  off  with  sticks,  um- 
brellas, china,  tea,  and  stockings.’’  In  the  United  Kingdom 
books  no  longer  have  a fixed  price.  You  pay  for  your  books 
the  additional  penny  or  shilling  according  to  the  locality 
where  you  find  it.  If  a book  is  marked  a shilling  and  you 
buy  it  at  the  railway-stall  you  pay  full  price,  but  any  where 
else  a penny,  and  as  much  as  three-pence  off  is  quite  usual. 
In  the  United  States  the  regular  book-seller  departed  many 
a long  year  ago.  At  the  general  fancy  stores  you  can  buy 
excellent  books  at  prices  which  are  apparently  less  than  the 
publishers’  wholesale  rates.  These  monster  establishments 
are  cash  buyers  and  get  tho  biggest  discounts.  They  sell 
either  at  cost  or  at  a very  trifling  loss.  A purch.aser  buys 
a yard  of  lace,  a cake  of  soap,  a pair  of  stockings,  and  the  last 
romance.  The  prices  put  on  the  dry  goods  or  the  soap  make 
a margin  of  profit,  and  tho  loss  on  tho  hook  is  more  than 
m.adc  up.  That  grave,  dignified  old  gentleman  in  blacl(, 
who  looked  at  the  purchaser  over  his  gold  spectacles  and 
offered  you  with  becoming  gravity  a volume  in  the  days  of 
your  youth,  is  dead  and  gone.  Ho  has  been  replaced  by  the 
shop-girl.  “ This  is  the  corset  department  ma’am  ; kin  I 
.show  you  anything?  Nothing  in  our  line?”  inquires  the 
young  person  in  bangs.  “ You  want  ‘ Gushes  from  the  Soul  ?' 
See  here  you  cash-girl,  show  the  l.ady  the  literatoor  counter.’ 
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Masks  and  Faces. 

The  stage  was  bright,  the  plaudits  rang, 

The  play  was  nearly  o’er  , 

With  happy  voice  the  player  sang, 

“ Love  is  for  evermore  I” 

“ She  never  sang  or  looked  so  fair,” 

The  people  whispered  low  ; 

But  the  real  tale  of  the  woman  there 
Nobody  cared  to  know. 

The  circus  crowd  was  gay  and  glad. 

And  loud  the  whirling  ring  ; 

Huzza  I the  rider  rode  like  mad. 

As  jocund  as  a king. 

Huzza ! to  watch  him  laugh  and  leap, 

They  cheered  him  high  and  low  ; 

But  the  tears  that  lay  in  his  bosom  deep 
Nobody  cared  lo  know. 

And  we  are  all  players  for  our  day, 

On  the  stage  of  life  we  fare. 

Each  with  his  little  part  to  play, 

Each  with  his  mask  to  wear. 

And  what  is  real  'tis  vain  to  ask. 

And  what  is  only  show  ; 

For  what  lies  hidden  behind  the  mask 
Only  ourselves  may  know, 

— [F.  E.  Weatherly. 


“ Don’t.” 

There  are  some  systems  of  family  government  which 
all  seem  to  be  comprised  in  the  one  word  “ Don't.” 

They  are  systems  of  restriction.  It  is  “ Don’t  do  this,” 
and  ” Don't  do  that !”  from  the  time  the  child  can  first  under- 
stand the  word,  until  it  grows  either  into  a negative  nonentity 
or  breaking  away  Irom  all  bonds,  goes  forth  where  it  will  not 
even  listen  to'the  “ don’t”  of  its  own  conscience. 

It  is  like  putting  a child  into  a room  full  of  all  beautiful 
and  precious  things;  that  appeal  to  every  sense  in  its  being, 
and  then  saying  “you  must  not  touch  any  of  those  things.” 
As  if  there  were  not  enough  of  sweet  and  pleasant 
and  helpful  things  in  the  world  for  a child  to  do,  to  make 
it  almost  forget  the  things  that  it  must  not  do. 

This  was  not  God’s  method  of  governing  the  only  two  oi 
his  children  whose  training  He  did  not  intrust  to  others.  His 
command  to  them  was,  “ Of  all  the  trees  of  the  garden  thou 
mayst  freely  eat,”  and  there  was  but  one  “ don’t.” 

Mothers  and  fathers,  take  pains  to  find  things  that  your 
children  may  do.  Allow  them,  whenever  possible,  to  do  the 
many  things  that  they  desire  that  are  not  absolutely  harmful, 
and  do  not  fret  and  irritate  them  with  an  everlasting  and 
hateful  “ Don’t.” 


Making  Him  Useful. 

A learned  physician  once  declared  the  manifestations  of 
disease  were  so  varied  that  he  should  not  be  surprised  at  any 
symptom,  how  ever  peculiar.  If  that  learned  man  is  still  alive 
he  ought  to  start  at  once  for  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  to  assist  in  the, 
diagnosis  of  a malady  which  for  over  a month  has  afflicted  a 
boy  named  A.  M.  Wilhelm,  aged  eighteen.  If  an  ordinary 
bath-tub  is  fil  led  with  ice-cold  water  and  that  wretched  youth’s 
feet  are  placed  in  it,  the  water  grows  hot  so  rapidly  that  with- 
in six  minutes  it  is  at  a boiling  point.  Wilhelm  suffers  in- 
tense pain  and  his  tubs  have  to  be  continually  changed  ; 
which  is  no  light  task,  considering  that  his  feet  raise  the 
temperature  of  water  at  the  rate  of  30  degrees  a minute.  And 
yet,  in  the  Divine  economy,  even  such  a bad  fate  as  Wil- 
helm’s has  its  compensations.  It  is  manifest  that  he  would 
be  invaluable  in  a Russian  bath  establishment,  for  if  he  can 
make  a tub  of  ice  water  boil  in  six  minutes,  be  could  con- 
vert the  contents  of  a reservoir  into  steam  within  an  hour.  Or 
he  might  be  employed  to  sit  upon  the  tender  of  a locomotive 
with  his  feet  in  the  lank,  at  small  expense  to  the  company 
and  most  agreeable  to  himself.  Moreover,  he  could  find 
poetic  justic  in  the  latter  occupation,  for  his  malady  is  sup- 
posed to  be  due  to  a voilent  shaking  administered  to  him  by  a 
steam  engine,  into  which  a full  head  of  steam  was  accidentally 
turned  while  he  was  cleaning  it. 


An  Old  Hebrew  Legend. 

A miser  living  in  Kufa  had  heard, that  in  Bassora  also 
there  dwelt  a miser — more  miserly  than  himself,  to  whom 
he  might  go  to  school,  and  from  whom  he  might  learn  much. 
He  forthwith  journeyed  thither,  and  presented  himself  to  the 
great  master  as  a humble  commencer  in  the  Art  of  Avarice, 
anxious  to  learn,  and  under  him  to  become  a student. 

“ Welcome  I ” said  the  miser  of  Bassora ; “ we  wilLgo  into 
the  market  to  make  some  purchases.” 

They  went  to  the  baker. 

“ Hast  thou  good  bread?” 

“ Good,  indeed,  my  masters,  and  fresh  and  soft  as  butter.” 

“ Mark  this,  friend,”  said  the  miser  of  Bassora  to  the  one 
of  Kufa,  “ butter  is  compared  with  bread  as  being  the  better 
of  the  two ; as  we  can  only  consume  a small  quautity  of  that, 
it  will  also  be  the  cheaper,  and  we  shall  therefore  act  more 
wisely,  and  more  savingly  too,  in  being  satisfied  with  butter.” 

They  went  to  the  butter  merchant,  and  asked  if  he  had 
good  butter. 

“ Good,  indeed,  and  flavory  and  fresh  as  the  finest  olive 
oil,”  was  the  answer, 

“ Mark  this,  also,”  said  the  host  to  his  guest,  “ oil  is  com- 
pared with  the  very  best  butter,  and  therefore  by  much  ought 
to  be  preferred  to  the  latter.” 

They  next  went  to  the  oil  vendor. 

“ Have  you  good  oil  ? ” 

“ The  very  best  quality,  white  and  transparent  as  water 
was  the  reply. 

“ Mark  that,  too,”  said  the  miser  of  Bassora  to  the  one  of 
Kufa  ; “ by  this  rule  water  is  the  very  best.  Now,  at  home  I 
liave  a pailful,  and  most  hospitably  therewith  will  I enter- 
tain you.” 

And,  indeed,  on  their  return,  nothing  but  water  did  he 
place  before  his  guest,  because  they  had  learned  that  water 
was  better  than  oil,  oil  better  than  butter,  butter  better  than 
bread. 

‘‘  God  be  praised  !”  said  the  miser  of  Kufa,  “ I have  not 
journeyed  this  long  distance  in  vain ! ” 


Saved  by  a Snake. 

Count  Zinzehdorf,  in  the  missionary  labor,  vi.sited 
North  America  in  1742,  and  for  a short  time  labored  in 
the  work  among  the  Shawanee  Indians.  When  he  first 
came  to  them,  they  received  him  with  boldness,  and  a plot 
was  formed  to  assassinate  him.  The  story  of  his  deliverance, 
which  reads  like  some  narrative  of  apo.ttolic  days,  is  as  fol- 
lows : The  count  was  sitting,  one  evening,  in  his  wigwam 
upon  a bundle  of  dry  weeds,  which  had  been  gathered  for  his 
bed.  While  he  was  writing  by  the  light  of  a small  fire,  a 
rattlesnake,  warmed  into  activity,  crawled  over  one  of  his 
legs.  Just  then  the  murderous  savages  lifted  the  blanket 
that  served  for  a door,  and  looked  in.  The  venerable  appear- 
ance of  the  count,  absorbed  in  his  writing,  while  the  snake 
crawled  peacefully  over  his  legs,  aw.  d the  Indians.  They 
stood  motionless  for  some  minutes  watching  the  aged  man, 
and  then,  gliding  from  the  scene,  fled  into  the  forest.  From 
that  night  the  missionary  found  them  friends  and  listeners. 


A Coal  Bank  Romance. 

The  Cleveland  Herald  gives  currency  to  the  following 
romantic  incident ; About  thirty  years  ago  a farmer  residing 
in  Springfield  (0.)  township,  named  Maxwell,  visited  a de- 
serted coal-bank  in  the  neighborhood,  attracted  thither  by 
sheer  idle  curiosity.  He  stood  at  the  slope  opening  for  a 
time,  and  then  started  to  walk  down  it,  when  at  the  entrance 
of  this  dark  and  gloomy  place,  he  saw  a bucket.  He  picked 
it  up  and  soon  there  came  from  it  the  tender  and  suppressed 
cries  of  an  infant.  He  carried  it  to  the  light,  and  then  after 
removing  the  wrappings  he  saw  a sweet  little  babe  looking 
into  his  eyes,  as  if  it  wanted  to  say  : “ Please  take  pity  on 
me.  1 am  a poor  little  outcast  without  a home.  Won't  you 
take  me  out  and  love  and  take  care  of  me  ?”  Mr.  Maxwell 
was  a young  married  man,  with  a large,  generous  heart,  and 
having  then  no  children  of  his  own  he  took  the  little  waif 
home  with  him  and  he  and  Mr».  Maxwell  took  care  of  it  and 
loved  it  as  parents  love  their  own  children.  The  little 
foundling  grew  to  be  a beautiful  and  accomplished  young 
lady,  and  she  repaid  her  foster  parents  with  abundance  of 
affection  and  tender  devotion.  Twenty  years  had  come  and 
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stone  when  one  day  a young  man  called  at  the  house  of  the 
Maxwells  and  declared  that  the  babe  found  in  the  coal-bank 
was  his  sister,  and  that  he  had  come  from  a pleasant  home 
in  Iowa  to  see  her,  and  if  possible  persuade  her  to  return 
with  him.  *Their  mother  had  died  a few  months  ago,  and  on 
her  death-bed  she  told  how  she  had  hid  the  babe  in  the  coal- 
bank,  of  Mr.  Maxwell  s finding  it  and  all  about  it,  and  made  a 
dying  rr quest  that  the  family  should  hin>t  her  up  and  claim 
her.  The  Maxwells  were  well  pleased  with  the  young  man, 
and  he  remained  with  them  several  weeks.  VVhen  he  re- 
turned to  his  Western  home  he  took  his  sister  with  him. 
He  also  took  the  promise  of  one  of  Mr.  Maxwell's  daughters 
that  she,  too,  would  share  his  home  and  fortune  ere  long 
This  promise  was  kept. 


A Lingering  Superstition. 

Two  gentlemen  were  conversing  the  other  day  on  the  folly 
of  superstitions,  when  one  of  them  remarked,  “ There's  just 
one  superstition  which  clings  to  me  still.  I never  like  to 
break  a mirror.  I never  knew  any  bad  luck  to  follow,  but  I 
don't  like  to  have  it  happen.’’ 

“I  agree  with  you,”  replied  the  other,  “ and  my  experi- 
ence has  warranted  my  fears  I have  never  broken  a mirror 
but  I have  met  with  some  bad  luck  the  same  day.” 

“Is  it  possible?''  asked  the  first,  with  open  mouth. 

“Yes,’’  replied  the  other  gentleman,  “there  was  never  a 
day  on  which  I broke  a mirror  that  I did  not  lose  from  two 
to  twenty-five  dollars.” 

“ You  don’t  say  I” 

“And  more  than  that,  the  amount  lost  always  corres- 
ponded with  the  value  of  the  mirror  broken.” 

“Ah,  very  likely,  very  likely;”  and  the  subject  was  abruptly 
changed. — Detroit  ChaJF. 


An  Idyl. 

••  0 I can  you  help  me  ? I'm  suffering  ; sutfered,  terribly 
all  night  long.”  ^ 

“ Yes,”  responded  the  deli|;hted  editor  to  the  pale  beau- 
tiful damsel  who  had  dashed  so  unceremoni"Usly  into  his 
office,  “ that  is  just  our  line  to  relieve  the  afflicted,  to  bind 
up  the  wounded.” 

O ! thank  you  ; you  are  so  kind.  For  three  days  I have 
not  tasted  food;  for  three  nights  I have  paced  my  room.” 

“ That’s  it,”  smiled  the  editor.  “ I had  it  too,  but  never 
so  bad.  But  I grew  thin  and  pale,  and  finally  they  sent  me 
South.  It  cured  me.” 

“ How  strange,”  she  murmured ; “ I never  knew  change 
of  climate  to  affect — ” 

“Just  the  thing.  A nice  trip  South  ; roses  and  roust- 
abouts and  other  children  of  nature  divert  the  mind.  Or  a 
trip  to  San  Francisco,  or  a sea  voyage,  that  is  now  the  proper 
racket.  Is  this  case  hopeless  ? Can  we  not  save — ” 

“ No,  no,”  she  moaned,  growing  paler  each  instant. 
There  is  but  one  cure,  I fear,”  and  she  fell  into  a chair. 

'•  O say  not  so,”  pleaded  the  tender  hearted  editor,  his  eye 
glistening  with  the  tear  of  sympathy.  “ So  young,  so  fair, 
to  speak  so  hopelessly  of  life — ” 

“ I do  not  quite  despair  of  life,  and  yet  it  is  not  worth 
living  if  this  pain  must  continue.” 

“ Might  I try  my  hatirl  at  curing  you  ? When  it  conies 
to  a delicate  little-matter  of  this  kind,  I fl  itter  myself — ” 
“Oh,”  she  muttered,  “pa  has  every  confidence  in  you. 
And  he  says  you  are  so  skillful  that  you  can  replace  the 
old — ’’ 

“Bless  him,  bless  him,”  blurted  the  delighted  editor,  a 
vision  of  paradise  lloating  before  him.  “ Where  did  he 
learn  so  much  of  me?  True  I’m  only  a poor  toiler,  but 
rich  in  the  wealth  of  affection  ?” 

“Affection,  affection,”  snapp  ed  the  young  lady,  starting 
up,  “ who  is  talking  of  affe.Ttion  ? ” 

“ Why,  why — I thought — you  said,  that  is  you — ” 

“ Asked  you  to  extract  a tooth  that  has  acherl  for  a week. 
I*a  directed  me  to  Dr,  Grinder  as  a careful  dentist.’’ 

“ I beg  your  pardon.  I—’’ 

But  only  blank  walls  answered  the  pleading  of  the  deso- 
late young  editor,  white  a very  mad  young  lady  flounced 
down  stairs  three  steps  at  a time. — Detroit  Free  Preae. 


To  A Beautiful  Stranger. 

A glance,  a smile — I see  it  yet  1 

A moment  ere  the  train  was  starting  ; 

How  strange  to  tell  I We  scarcely  met, 

And  yet  I felt  a pain  at  parting. 

And  you  (alas  1 that  all  the  while 
'Tis  I alone  who  am  confessing!) 

What  thought  was  lurking  in  your  smile 
Is  quite  beyond  my  simple  guessing. 

I only  know  those  beaming  rays 
Awoke  in  me  a strange  emotion. 

Which,  basking  in  their  warmer  blaze, 

I’erhaps  pjight  kindle  to  devotion. 

Ah  1 many  a heart  as  stanch  as  this. 

By  smiling  lips  allured  from  duty, 

Ha.s  sung  in  Passion’s  dark  abyss — 

“ Wrecked  on  the  coral  reefs  of  Beauty  ?” 

And  so,,  ’tis  well  the  train’s  swift  flight 
That  bore  away  my  charming  stranger 

Took  her — God  bless  her! — out  of  sight, 

And  me,  as  quickly,  out  of  danger! 

John  G.  Saxe. 


A Disappointed  Masher. 

There  lives  in  St.  Louis  a very  sensible  old  German 
named  Muller,  who  keeps  a store.  He  has  a daughter,  but 
her  name  is  not  Maud  ; she  does  not  rake  hay  on  a summer 
day,  and  angle  simultaneously  for  susceptible  old  judges. 
Her  name  is  Mina.  Not  long  since  she  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  one  of  those  u.afortunate  creatures  called  “mashers,” 
so  called  because  their  noses  need  mashing  about  ten  times 
a day.  He  found  out  where  she  lived,  and  next  day  an 
unkempt  urchin  brought  Miss  Muller  a personal  note,  marked 
“strictly  confidential.”  The  contents  of  the  note  were  to 
the  effect  that  he  loved  her  for  herself  alone  ; also  that  he 
had  something  very  important  to  communicate  to  her,  hence 
she  should  meet  him  at  ten  o’clock,  sharp,  at  the  corner  of 
Biddle  and  Tenth  Streets.  'Phe  following  postscript  was. 
added : 

“ P.  S — That  my  darling  may  make  no  mistake,  remem- 
ber that  I will  wear  a light  pair  of  pants  and  a dark  cut-away 
coat.  In  my  right  hand  1 will  carry  a small  cane,  and  in 
my  left  a cigar.  Yours  forever,  ADOLPiias.’’ 

As  the  urchin  said  he  was  told  to  wait  for  an  answer,, 
Miss  Muller  took  the  note  to  her  father,  and  requested  him 
to  write  an  answer.  The  old  man  did  so,  stating  that  his 
daughter  would  be  at  the  appointed  place  at  the  time  speci- 
fied by  proxy,  he,  her  father,  having  authority  to  represent 
her  at  the  proposed  caucus.  The  postscript  read  as  follows  ; 

“ P.  S. — Dot  mine  son  of  a gun  may  make  no  mishdakes, 
I vill  pe  dreshed  in  mine  shirt  sleeves.  I vill  vear  in  mine 
right  hand  a glub  ; in  mine  left  hand  I vill  vear  a six-shooter, 
forty-five  calibre.  You  will  recognize  me  by  de  vay  I bats 
you  on  de  head  a gooble  dimes  twict  mit  dot  glub.  Vait  for 
me  on  de  corner,  as  I have  somedings  imb  irdant  to  inform 
you  mit.  Your  frient,  Heinuich  Mdlleii.” 

For  some  unexplained  reason,  Adolphus  was  not  on  hand 
when  he  was  wanted,  much  to  the  grief  of  the  old  man,  who 
meant  all  that  he  wrote. 


A late  reviewer  suggests  that  the  familiar  nursery  story 
of  old  Mother  Hubbard  and  her  dog  is  derived  from  the  legend 
of  St.  Hubert,  tbe  patron  saint  ot  dogs.  The  derivation  com- 
monly accepted  for  the  surname  Hubbard  is  that  it  is  from 
Hubert.  The  title  “ Mother”  may  have  been  given  in  a con- 
temptuous sense,  just  a.s  we  style  a certain  kind  ol  man 
an  “ old  woman.”  M >ther  Hubbard  is  a good  old  soul,  but,  in 
all  her  canine  anxieties  and  efforts,  quite  futile.  Her  dog  is 
none  the  hotter  for  her  patronage.  And  so  possibly  in  her 
person  the  saint  himself  may  be  derided,  our  version  of  old 
“ Mother  Hubbard”  being  a sort  of  p.irody  of  the  old  saint 
legend,  composed  when  the  belief  in  the  saints  and  their 
powers  was  dyingjouf.— [ War/)er’«  Weekly. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

To  be  young  is  to  be  one  of  the  Immortals.— Hazlitt. 


Faithful  Rush. 

Some  years  ago,  a gentleman  named  Mr.  K.,  as  he  was 
returning  from  a ride,  passed  a pond  where  two  or  three  boys 
were  standing,  one  of  whom  was  tying  a string,  with  a large 
stone  attached  to  it,  round  the  neck  of  a little  dog  they  had 
with  them,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  drowning  it.  Mr. 
R stopped,  and  asked  why  they  were  thus  going  to  take  the 
life  of  a poor  little  creature  who  could  do  them  no  harm. 
The  eldest  of  the  three  boys  answered  that  it  was  such  an 
ugly  cur,  and  of  no  use  to  anybody,  and  they  wanted  the  fun 
of  drowning  it.  Mr.  R observed  that  he  did  not  see  the  fun 
in  being  cruel,  and  then  offered  to  give  them  five  shillings 
for  the  dog,  which  they  were  only  too  glad  to  accept. 

With  good  usage  and  food,  the  dog,  which  had  at  first 
been  miserably  thin,  grew  sleek  and  fat ; and,  when  washed 
and  combed,  it  was  by  no  means  a bad-looking  dog. 

It  at  once  attached  itself  to  Mr.  R , who  called  it  Rush, 
sleeping  at  the  foot  of  his  bed,  and  always  accompanying  him 
to  the  church  door  on  Sundays.  He  taught  it  to  fetch  his 
gloves,  stick,  and  hat,  and  many  other  tricks. 

One  day  Mr.  R.,  as  usual,  went  for  a ride,  taking  Rush 
with  him.  He  was  riding  a young  horse;  and  I suppose  it 
must  have  shied  at  something  or  other,  for  it  suddenly  reared 
and  threw  him  on  to  a heap  of  stones  close  by,  which  ren- 
dered him  unconcious. 

Rush,  alter  vainly  trying  by  licking  his  face  and  hands  to 
awake  him,  ran  off  home,  where  he  rushed  into  the  drawing- 
room, and  tried  by  barking  and  pulling  at  her  dress  to  show 
Mrs.  R.  that  something  was  the  matter ; and  she,  having  seen 
Rush  start  with  his  master,  thought  something  must  have 
happened  to  him.  So,  calling  two  of  the  servants,  she  started 
off,  and  followed  Rush  to  tbe  place  where  his  master  lay. 
They  immediately  carried  him  home ; and  the  doctor,  when 
he  arrived,  said  that  the  only  injury  was  a broken  leg,  so  that, 
though  he  had  to  lie  up  for  some  months,  he  ultimately 
recovered.  But  if  Rush  had  not  gone  home  for  help  he  might 
have  lain  there  some  hours  without  anyone  seeing  him,  as  it 
was  an  unfrequented  place. — Little  Folks. 


Quarreling. 

“ Do  your  children  ever  quarrel  ?”  asked  one  mother  of 
another,  a few  evenings  ago.  “Quarrel!”  was  the  reply. 
“ They  quarrel  all  the  time.  Their  quarreling  is  the  plague 
of  my  life.”  “ How  relieved  I am  to  hear  it  1 ” was  the  unex- 
pected reply.  “ I thought  it  was  only  my  children  who  quar- 
reled, for  I am  so  ashamed  of  it  that  I never  spoke  of  it  be- 
fore.” 

The  ice  being  thus  broken,  the  mothers  pursued  the  sub- 
ject ; without,  however,  getting  much  light  upon  it.  Both 
declared  they  had  done  everything  in  their  power  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  odious  practice,  and  both  confessed  that  they  had 
had  little  success.  All  went  well  with  their  children,  they 
said,  until  two  of  them  happened  to  want  the  same  thing  at 
the  same  time,  and  then  there  was  trouble  in  the  family. 

It  seemed  to  us,  as  we  listened  to  their  talk,  that  they 
underestimated  both  the  difficulty  and  the  importance  of 
their  task.  Quarreling  I Why,  the  chief  business  of  barbar- 
ians is  quarreling,  and  the  chief  endeavors  of  civilized  beings 
is  to  stop  quarreling,  and  to  grow  above  quarreling.  The 
test  of  every  household’s  rank  in  civilization  is  the  harmony 
and  love  existing  among  its  members.  Those  mothers  might 
well  be  ashamed  of  their  children’s  quarreling,  for  it  was  in 
truth  the  outward  sign  of  minds  immature  and  ungoverned. 

The  practice  is  probably  more  common  than  is  generally 
.supposed,  because  on  the  approach  of  a stranger,  the  fierce 
reply  is  withheld,  the  flushed  face  is  averted,  the  quarrel  is 
postponed,  and  order  reigns.  This  tact  alone  shows  that  the 
human  conscience  recognizes  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that 
he  who  rules  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he  who  takes  a 
city.  The  word  vulgar  is  strictly  applicable  to  quarreling, 
because  the  primitive  meaning  of  the  word  is  common.  That 
just  hits  it.  To  quarrel  is  the  practice  of  the  common  run 
of  mortals.  To  live  in  peace  and  mutual  regard  is  the  hap- 
piness of  the  superior  few.  It  may  be  said  with  strict  cor- 
rectness that  quarreling  is  vulgar. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

Of  those  who  have  sent  us  lettters  this  month,  nearly  all 
have  obtained  all  the  answers.  Mary  Thompson,  8t.  Cathar- 
ines, has  been  awarded  the  prize,  her  letter,  in  a close  contest 
being  considered  slightly  better  than  two  other  very  nice’ 
ones. 

Correct  answers  have  also  been  received  from  Clara  M. 
Vollans,  Windsor ; Susie  V.  Danger,  Windsor  ; Walter  Ander- 
son, Toronto  ; Mary  Vollans,  Windsor  ; Willie  Short,  Ham- 
ilton ; George  H.,  Toronto;  Nemo,  Fort  Gratiot,  Mich.; 
Bertie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  ; J.  H.  Henderson,  Toronto,  and 
Alfred  Ward,  Montreal. 

A number  of  names  were  left  out  last  month  because  of 
answers  not  being  received  in  time,  and  probably  other 
letters  will  be  received  this  month  later.  Remember  no 
letters  will  be  noticed  that  are  not  received  by  the  fifth  oi 
June. 

A similar  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  set  of  answers 
to  puzzles  in  this  number. 

MAY  PUZZLES. 

1. 

SQUAHE  WORD. 

To  pull. 

To  wander. 

A river  in  England. 

An  abbreviation  referring  to  a man. 

2. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

A consonant. 

A resting  place. 

To  become  acquainted  with. 

Perusing. 

Salt  water. 

A unit. 

A consonant. 

3. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

A musical  instrument. 

A State  in  the  Union. 

The  break  of  day. 

An  abbreviation  used  with  dates. 

Close  by. 

Unemployed. 

The  end. 

Void. 

Finals  name  a city  in  the  {initiih.) 

4 

E.MCMA. 

My  first  is  in  duck  but  not  in  drake 
My  second  is  in  butter  but  not  in  cake 
My  third  is  in  caniage  but  not  in  van. 

My  fourth  is  in  kettle  but  not  in  pan. 

My  fifth  is  in  oiaiige  but  not  in  apple. 

My  sixty  is  in  house  but  not  in  chapel. 

My  whole  is  a bird  which  we  love  to  hear  sing. 

As  we  ramble  about  in  the  fields  in  spring. 

— Clara  Vollens. 

ANSWERS  TO  APRIL  PUZZLES. 

1 . Square  word  : — BLANK 
Laden 

ADORE 
N E R V E 
KNEES 

2 Double  Acrostic  : — F a i n Y 
Ohio 
L o 1.' 

K I N 

S o N G 

3.  Numerical  Enigma; — Eleemosynary. 

4.  Decapitation: — Wheat,  heat,  eat,  at. 

5.  Diamond  Puzzle  : — W 

o R E 
D B I N K 
WRINKLE 

M A K E R 
A L R 
E 
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An  Incident. 

BY  ROBERT  ELLIOTT. 

An  owl  in  an  elm  broods  sad  and  grim ; 
With  hunger  her  owlets  erf. 

While  the  airy  light  of  the  moon  grows  dim. 
As  the  white  morn  draweth  nigh. 

An  old  gray  mouse  with  her  children  three. 
In  a nest  all  under  the  dew, 

Rests  in  peace  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 

As  if  sorrow  she  never  knew. 

Through  the  dusky  light  of  the  dawn 
Two  soft  wings  fan  the  grass  ; 

A rushing  thud — a beak  all  blood — 

And  the  hours  unheeding  pass. 

And  now  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 

Falls  a shade  from  the  shaggy  nest. 

And  the  sunrays  coming,  see 
The  owl,  with  her  owlets,  rest. 


BONNY  WOODS; 

A Charming  Story  of  Love’s  Trials  and 
Triumphs. 


BY  E.  T.  PATERSOX. 


Author  of''  The  Old  Library  at  Home,'’'  etc.,  etc. 

Shis  new  story,  written  with  the  same  faithfulness  to 
nature,  and  subtlety  of  delineation  that  characterizes 
its  author's  works,  will  be  commenced  in  our  next 
number.  It  mure  than  sustains  its  author’s  well-merited 
esteem,  and,  from  a literary  standpoint  is,  we  consider 
the  best  work  of  fiction  ever  produced  by  Canadian  talent. 
Our  many  readers  and  friends  will  render  us  great  service  by 
making  their  acquaintances  everywhere  aware  of  this  fact. 
To  be  in  time  for  the  new  story  se.nd  ix  yocr  subscriptioxs 
AT  ONCE. 


Summe  up  at  night,  what  thou  hast  done  by  day 
And  in  the  morning,  what  thou  hast  to  do. 

Dresse  and  undresse  the  soul ; mark  the  decay 
And  growth  of  it  ; if  with  thy  watch,  that  too 
Be  down,  then  winde  up  both,  since  we  shall  be 
Most  surely  judg’d,  make  thy  accounts  agree. 

— Jlerbert. 


The  Breadfinder* 

BY  EDWARD  YOUL. 


CHAPTER  VII.  (^Continued.) 

William?”  She  said.  “Because  you  have 
done  so  well?” 

“ On  the  contrary.  Because  I have  done  so 
badly : but  I say,  courage,  and  do  better  to-mor- 
row.” 

“ How  have  you  done  badly,  dear  ? ” she  asked,  fearful  of 
some  misadventure. 

" In  the  first  place,  I had’nt  been  half  an  hour  in  the  shop, 
when  I smashed  three  hundred  eggs.  We  took  them  up  care- 
fully, however,  and  they  are  to  run  through  the  week.” 

" To  run  through  the  week  ? ” 

“Yes,  for  dinner.  Fried  eggs  are  very  nice,  you  know, 
though  its  possible  to  have  a surfeit.  Besides,  there  will  be 
the  sawdust  and  the  straw.” 

" Oh ! you  broke  the  eggs  on  the  floor,  and  took  up  straw 
and  sawdust  all  together.  But  that  was  your  only  accident  ? ” 

“ The  next  was  the  bad  Five.  While  Terry  was  at  din- 
ner, a young  widow  came  into  the  shop  and  asked  for  a pound 
of  cheese.  ‘Cheshire  or  double  Glos’ter,  Madam?’  said  I. 
‘ Stilton  ’ she  answered.  ‘ We  don’t  cut  Stilton  by  the  pound,’ 
I remarked.  ‘Oh!  let  it  be  Cheshire,  then,’  she  said.  She 
looked  at  me  yery  hard.  ‘You  are  a new  young  man,  ain’t 
you?’  she  asked.  ‘ Yes,  ma’am,’ I replied,  ‘very  new, — only 
came  this  morning,’  ‘I  thought  I bad’nt  seen  you  before. 
Could  you  oblige  me  with  change  for  a Five  ? ’ ‘ With  pleas- 

ure, ma’am,’  I answered,  and  I gave  her  four  pounds  ten  in 
gold,  nine  shillings  in  silver,  and  two-pence  in  copper.  ‘ I 
see  you  are  quite  new,'  she  remarked,  and  left  the  shop.” 

“ Did’nt  you  offer  to  send  the  cheese?  ” said  Emma. 

“ Yes,  but  she  preferred  to  carry  it.  ‘ Persons  should 
never  be  ashamed  to  carry  what  they  are  not  ashamed  to  eat,’ 
she  said.  ‘That  woman  is  a democrat,’  I thought.  Well, 
the  note  was  a forged  one,” 

This  recital  of  his  mishaps  as  a cheesemonger’s  shopman, 
secretly  gratified  Emma,  for  she  knew  that  he  had  abilities 
which  were  thrown  away  on  such  employment.  No,  he  had 
not  found  his  bread  yet.  Let  him  try  to  convince  her,,as  he 
would,  his  arguments  were  repelled  by  her  conviction  that 
the  world  has  better  uses  for  its  better  men,  than  to  waste 
them  in  vending  eggs  and  bacon.  She  was  both  right  and 
wrong. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

f-'  - ‘‘IME  sped  onward,  and  the  month  of  June  brought  the 
summer  with  it.  The  people  were  now  convinced 
that  the  Reform  Bill  would  be  passed.  There  was  no 
longer  any  fear  of  a revolution.  A whisper  had  gono 
abroad  of  the  existence  of  a society,  organized  for  physical 
force  purposes  ; but  sensible  men  set  their  faces  altogether 
against  it.  In  the  house  which  Boldero  occupied  an  explo- 
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sion  had  taken  place  which  did  some  damage,  and  it  was 
reported  that  that  misguided  youth  had  employed  himself 
in  the  manufacture  of  destructive  missiles  in  anticipation  of 
a popular  outbreak.  The  police  inquired  into  the  affair,  but 
no  investigation  took  place,  as  Boldero  had  escaped,  and  had 
managed  to  remove  all  traces  of  his  recent  occupations. 
Still  the  Keform  Bill  was  the  principal  topic  in  men’s 
mouths  ; but  the  women  had  found  another  subject  of  inter- 
est— the  approach  of  the  Asiatic  cholera. 

At  length  the  Bill  that  was  to  effect  such  wonders  passed 
the  Upper  House,  and  received  the  royal  sanction.  Then 
England  went  mad  in  earnest,  and  consumed  an  infinity  of 
tallow-  candles  in  illuminations.  The  best  thing  it  did  was 
to  provide,  in  some  parishes,  dinners  of  commemoration  for 
the  poor,  and  its  greatest  folly  was  the  national  acknowledge- 
ment of  abundant  satisfaction  with  the  work  of  its  legislators. 
That  was  in  1832.  We  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  1848. 
Where  are  the  wonders?  What  has  the  Reform  Bill  done 
ior  the  people  ? 

The  passing  of  the  Bill  and  the  consequent  satisfaction 
of  the  nation  dissolved  the  P.  F.  D.  Many  of  the  late  adher- 
ents spread  themselves  throughout  the  country,  and  preached 
physical  force  doctrines.  The  riots  in  Wales  and  the  north, 
at  a subsequent  period,  were  mainly  owing  to  their  exertions. 
Imprisonments  took  place,  and  some  suffered  transportation. 
You  shall  never  repel  wrong  by  wrong,  but  you  shall  con- 
quer the  wrong  by  the  right,  and  overcome  hate  with  love. 

Nearly  a year  had  passed  since  the  Reform  Bill  became 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  Harding  still  retained  his  situation. 
He  was  now  the  father  of  two  children,  aud  Emma  practised 
domestic  economy  on  eighteen  shillings  a week.  They 
dwelt  in  a house,  as  Harding  had  foretold,  without  a passage  ; 
hut  M.  Jean  Masson  had  for  a long  time  visited  them, 
although  of  late  his  visits  had  been  irregularly,  and  less  fre- 
quently paid.  As  Madame  Cacasi,  Emma  was  to  be  the 
delight  of  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Grand  Theatre.  She 
had  made  such  progress  as  a vocalist,  that  in  musical  circles 
her  debut  was  already  talked  of,  and  as  no  one  had  ever  seen 
her,  M.  Jean  was  beset  with  inquiries  touching  her  voice  and 
execution,  her  features,  stature,  complexion,  age.  But  he 
was  very  reserved  and  mysterious  on  all  these  points.  How- 
ever, it  got  whispered  abroad  that  the  husband  of  the  new 
debutante  was  a cheesemonger’s  shopman,  and  the  people 
shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  remarked  that,  if  she  had  any 
talent,  it  was  a thousand  pities  that  she  had  also  such  low 
connexions. 

Now,  the  man  enobles  his  work.  The  office  never 
degrades  the  individual,  respect  being  always  paid  to  honor ; 
hut  the  individual  confers  superiority  on  the  office.  Why 
should  William  Harding  be  less  acceptable,  being  a cheese- 
monger’s shopman,  than  the  secretary  of  state’s  secretary  ? 
Tell  me  that.  Or  than  the  secretary  ol  state  himself?  Tell 
me  that.  Away  with  this  cursed  barrier  of  alleged  respec- 
tability of  station  which  separates  between  man  and  man ! 
Shakespeare,  holding  horses’  bridles  at  the  door  of  the  Globe 
Theatre,  was  still  Shakespeare. 

I should  not  have  praised  William  Harding  if  he  had  hesi- 
tated to  accept  the  situation  which  he  now  filled,  because 
it  was  subordinate.  Wherever  the  brave  man  serves  there 
are  angels,  there  is  the  presence  of  God.  The  world  over- 
looks the  uses  of  subordinate.  It  is  not  thankful  for  benefits 
unless  it  views  them  through  lenses  of  its  own  construction, 
which  have  too  frequently  the  demerit  of  falsifying  the  real 
proportions  of  services. 

Harding  had  some  such  philosophy  as  this  to  sustain  him, 
or  he  would,  long  since,  have  been  a most  miserable  man. 
His  family  were  sure  of  the  humble  bread,  that  consideration 
kept  him  at  his  post.  The  question  which  he  often  asked 
himself  was,  am  I not  better  fitted  for  another  service  ? His 
wife  said  from  the  first  that  he  was  throwing  himself  away  ; 
and,  after  a period,  he  entertained  the  same  conviction.  Now, 
to  throw  one’s  self  away,  literally  means  to  do  a dishonorable 
action.  All  other  interpretations  are  conventional,  and  will 
fall  to  influence  the  brave.  The  real  question  was,  whether 
William  Harding  could  be  more  usefully  employed?  He 
found  bread,  it  is  true,  hut  was  it  breadfinding  ? For  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and  there  is  bread  which  was 
never  kneaded  by  baker,  by  miller  never  crushed,  never  sown 
by  farmer. 

^^Ohe  Saturday  night,  entering  the  house,  and  throwing 


down  his  wages,  he  told  his  wife  that  he  should  not  return  to- 
his  employment  on  the  following  Monday  morning,  as  usual. 

“ I have  never  given  satisfaction  to  Terry,”  he  said,  “ and 
to-day  we  came  to  an  open  rupture.  He  allows  me  to  go- 
without  the  ceremony  of  a notice.  And  I am  glad  of  it,  for 
I am  heart-sick  of  his  service.” 

She  was  not  surprised,  she  rejoined.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  ? 

“ God  knows  what  1 am  to  do  1 ” he  exclaimed.  “ I must 
teach  again,  I suppose.” 

“ If  you  can  find  pupils,”  she  interposed. 

“ If  I can.  Yes,  And  if  I can’t — what  then  ? ” 

She  did  not  reply  at  once,  but  rocked  the  infant  that  she 
held  in  her  arms  faster  than  before. 

“ You  have  been  seeking  bread  these  three  years,”  she 
said,  presently. 

“ And  have  not  found  it.  Oh,  I know.  The  knowledge 
is  very  bitter,  Emma.” 

“ It  is  my  turn  now.  Let  me  try.” 

“ Emma  ? ” 

“ I repeat,  let  me  try.  You  shall  stay  at  home.  I will 
go  forth  and  find  our  bread.  Come,  what  have  you  to  object 
to  that  ? ” 

“ You,  a woman!  ” 

“You,  a man,  have  failed.  Now,  let  the  woman,  and  the 
mother,  try.” 

“Ah,  yes!  You  mean  with  M.  Jean  Masson’s  help.  You 
would  be  a cantatrice  f ” 

“ No,”  she  sadly  answered.  “ No,  William.  My  voice  is 
not  what  it  was.  M.  Jean  says  so.  We  have  deceived  our- 
selves. I shall  never  be  a singer.” 

“Are  you  in  earnest?” 

“ I am.  M.  Jean  assured  me,  on  his  last  visit,  that  I must 
no  longer  cherish  the  hope  of  appearing  as  Madame  Cacasi.” 
That  was  bitter  news,  indeed  ; and  the  next  day  was 
moodily  spent.  Harding  set  himself,  for  the  twentieth  time, 
to  review  his  life.  Lest  Emma  should  accuse  him  of  want 
of  fortitude,  he  feigned  a necessity  for  leaving  the  house. 
It  was  then  the  coming  on  of  night. 

He  went  forth, — whither  he  knew  not, — cared  not.  At 
length,  when  from  scores  of  church  towers  the  bells  pealed 
forth  a summons  to  the  evening  service,  he  remembered  that 
it  was  Sunday,  and  that  the  public  temples  offered  a seat  to 
the  weary.  He  repaired  to  one  which  was  nearest  at  hand. 
He  did  not  get  a seat,  however ; for  there  is  a fashion  in  reli- 
gion, as  in  other  things,  and  a fashionable  preacher  offici- 
ated at  this  church.  'The  pews  that  were  paid  lor  were 
crowded;  the  few  free  seats  were  crowded  ; the  aisles  were 
crowded. 

Harding,  who,  unable  to  get  a seat,  had  taken  his  situa- 
tion at  the  door,  was  by  degrees  forced  by  the  pressure  of  the 
crowd  into  the  church,  aud  he  found  himself,  presently, 
beneath  a mural  tablet,  which  demanded  his  attention  as  a 
work  of  Art.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  a young 
wife,  who  had  died  in  giving  birth  to  her  first  child.  There 
was,  most  exquisitely  sculptured,  a rose,  just  spreading  into 
bloom, — that  was  the  young  mother ; and  there  was  a tiny, 
tiny  bud.  and  that  was  the  infant.  The  parson  prayed,  the 
clerk  gave  sonorous  “ Amens,”  but  Harding,  hearing  only  the 
confused  buzz  of  orthodoxy,  saw  nothing  but  the  opening 
rose,  and  the  little  fast-sleeping  bud.  He  seemed  to  have 
awakened  to  a new  existence.  Hitherto  he  had  been  apa- 
thetic on  the  subject  of  poverty,  and  had  contented  himself, 
with  the  reflection  that  his  wife  bad  three  meals  a-day,  abed 
to  sleep  upon,  and  a fire  to  warm  her  in  the  cold  weather. 
Their  unadorned  walls  and  miserable  furniture,  their  scanty 
wardrobe,  their  intellectual  famine,  had  caused  him  no 
uneasiness.  No  hooks,  no  pictures,  no  work  of  Art  that  was 
beautiful  or  graceful,  did  their  dwelling  afford.  Not  even  a 
vase  for  flowers  ; not  even — so  was  Nature  slighted — flowers 
for  a vase.  Emma’s  song — and  that  had  been  stilled  of  late 
— was  the  only  evidence  of  culture,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
procuring  the  wnbeautiful,  literal  bread.  Nothing  High,  Aspir- 
ing, Holy — everything  mean,  sordid,  paltry.  Was  he  to 
blame  for  this  ? He  was.  He  had  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door, 
but  there  had  his  exertions  ceased.  To  be  poor,  that  I ma)' 
eat  virtuous  bread,  and  cherish  my  soul  in  purity,  is  noble  ; 
but  to  be  poor  because  I am  too  indolent  to  exert  myself  for 
the  attainment  of  aught  that  does  not  belong  to  the  physical 
need  of  present  hours,  is  base ; and  this  was  Harding’s  baseness 
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There  is  bread,  I say  again  which  was  never  kneaded  by  bilker, 
by  miller  never  crushed,  never  sown  by  farmer.  The  true 
Breadfinder  will  seek  diligently  for  that-  Pictures,  Music, 
Poetry,  Eloquence,  Sculpture,  the  Dramatic  Talent,  the  beau- 
tiful, which  is  also  the  Divine,  will  afford  it  to  the  seeker. 
Art  is  the  High  Priest,  who  conducts  us  into  the  Sanctuary, 
but  the  impure  of  soul  enters  with  veiled  eyes.  Not  even  the 
poet,  who  is  ‘-God's  darling,”  shall  know  the  divinity  of  his 
mission,  who  leads  other  than  a simple  and  a divine  life. 
Only  the  meek  in  heart  shall  see  God. 

Harding  left  the  church.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  his 
soul  had  got  a glimpse  of  the  true  bread.  Pursued  by  this 
conviction,  he  did  what  under  other  circumstances  he  would 
never  have  thought  of  doing.  He  visited  an  old  companion 
of  his  school-days,  who  was  now  a culptor  of  eminence,  and 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  fifteen  years.  He  scarcely  expect- 
ed a welcome,  but  had  found  one,  when  he  made  himself 
known.  When  he  entered  the  atelier,  the  beautiful  creations 
of  genius  which  he  saw  there,  recalled  to  his  memory  the  rose 
and  the  little  bud. 

“ Is  it  possible  for  one,  at  my  age,  to  become  a sculptor  ? ” 
he  demands  of  his  old  school-fellow. 

“ Humph,  I don’t  know,”  replied  Maberly — for  that  was 
the  sculptor’s  name.  “Alfieri  became  a poet  when  he  was 
older  than  you  are,  and  after  years  of  dissipation.  Have  you 
any  yearning  for  the  Art?  ” 

“ It  is  so  easy  to  deceive  one’s  self,  and  to  mistake  the. 
power  to  appreciate,  for  the  genius  that  is  impelled  to  create. 
Yes,  I think — but  you  will  laugh  at  me.” 

“ I shall  not  laugh.  You  think  that  you  could  create. 
Well,  I have  an  engagement.  I will  leave  you  alone  for 
three  hours.  See  what  you  can  do  in  my  absence. 

“ You  are  not  making  fun  of  me?  ” 

“ I am  incapable  of  such  cruelty.  Strip  off  your  coat,  and 
put  on  this  blouse.  I am  going  to  a private  concert.  You 
have  heard  of  the  new  singer,  Madame  Cacasi  ? ” 

“ Eh,  what  of  her?  ” cried  Harding,  who  started,  as  though 
he  had  been  stung. 

” She  is  to  sing,  this  morning,  before  a select  audience. 
I am  invited  to  attend.  We  shall  judge  if  all  that  has  been 
reported  of  her  be  true.” 

“ How  can  I model  the  human  form — I,  who  know  noth- 
ing of  anatomy  ? ” said  Harding,  resuming  his  coat,  which  he 
had  a minute  before  taken  off,  “ I am  absurd — a madman.” 
” Vou  are  soon  dispirited.  You  will  never  make  an  artist.” 
“ You  are  right,  but  I will  yet  cherish  the  ambition.  Give 
me  leave  to  visit  you  again.” 

“ Let  me  see  you  to-morrow.  I will  then  tell  you  of 
Cacasi's  success.” 

Harding  hurried  home. 

“ That  rascal  Masson ! ” he  cried,  on  entering  the  house. 
” He  has  deceived  us,  Emma.  He  has  played  with  you.  You 
are  not  Madame  Cacasi.” 

And  he  related  what  he  had  heard. 

“ We  are  poor,”  was  Emma’s  quiet  remark.  “ We  live  in 
a house  without  a paseage.  M.  Jean  Masson  likes  comfort.” 
” But,  perhaps,  Emma,  your  voice  may  be  as  excellent  as 
ever,  and  Masson’s  faultfinding  but  a device  to  get  rid  of 
you  ? ” 

“Ah,  if  I thought  so!  You  see  what  I am  doing,  Will- 
iam ? I have  undertaken  to  find  bread.  These  are  seamen’s 
shirts  that  I am  making.” 

“ Dear  soul ! — but  wait  only  tilt  to-morrow.” 


CHAPTER  IX. 

■T^*J^THEN  Harding  said,  “Wait  only  till  to-morrow  1 ” 
tVAA  he  was  building  an  air-castle.  He  was  a clever 
^ y architect  of  air-castles.  Your  inactive  people  usu- 
ally are.  But  the  Hope  which  he  cherished  in  his 
own  breast,  and  which  he  desired  to  impart  to  Emma’s,  was 
to  find  a realization  on  that  important  day. 

He  found  Maberly  in  the  atelier,  employed  upon  the  bust 
of  a celebrated  actress.  His  first  enquiry  was  after  Madame 
Cacasi. 

“ She  will  never  do  the  great  things  that  Pepolini  has  pre- 
oicted,”  was  the  sculptor’s  answer.  “ Do  you  know,  it  is 
■whisp>ered  that  she  is  not  the  real  Cacasi  ? ” 

Harding,  who  was  indignant  with  M.  Jean  Masson, 
■wanted  no  other  encouragement  than  this  remark  to  confide 


the  whole  story  to  his  friend.  Maberly  was  astonished.  He 
seized  Harding’s  hand. 

‘‘  What!”  he  said.  “Do  I understand  you  aright?  Is 
your  wife  the  lady  whom  Pepolini  lauded  to  the  skies,  six 
months  ago,  as  the  possible  rival  of  Malibran?  Be  sure  there 
has  been  some  unfair  play.  Pepolini  could  not  have  been 
deceived  in  your  wife’s  talent  for  so  long  a time.” 

“You  think  that  he  has  been  influenced?”  said  Harding. 
“ Undoubtedly.  I wish  we  knew  who  this  pretended 
Cacasi  is.  She  is  about  twenty-six  years  old,  of  fair  com- 
plexion, short  in  stature,  with  a disposition  to  embonpoint, 
rather  pretty,  but  insipid,  no  character,  no  expression.  Do 
you  recognize  her?  ” 

Harding  replied  in  the  negative. 

“Well,  leave  it  tome  to  discover  her,”  said  Maberly. 
“ You  would,  of  course,  wish  your  wife  to  appear.  I can 
manage  that  for  you.” 

“You  can  ? ” exclaimed  Harding.  Ah,  I said  to  her,  yes- 
terday, ‘ Only  wait  till  to-morrow  ! ’ " 

“ You  have  heard  of  the  celebrated  tenor  Scheffer.  We 
are  great  friends.  I shall  take  him  into  my  confidence,  and 
he  will  more  than  supply  Pepolini’s  place.  They  are  cat 
and  dog  to  each  other,  and  Scheffer  will  be  glad  to  annoy 
his  rival.  Now,  is  there  anything  else  I can  do  for  you  ? ” 
“ You  are  a noble  fellow,”  replied  Harding,  whose  eyes 
were  moist  with  grateful  tears.  “ I am  at  present  without 
the  means  of  getting  bread.  Have  you  influence  in  any  quar- 
ter where  I may  find  employment  ? ” 

“ You  were  esteemed  a good  scholar,  if  my  memory  is  not 
treacherous.  Can  you  translate  ? ” 

“ Readily  ” 

“ The  Timoeus  of  Plato,  or  the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron?” 
“ You  are  willing  to  try  if  I am  a boaster.  Coleridge  con- 
fesses that  he  has  failed  to  attach  a consistent  meaning  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Timoeus  ; and  every  reader  of 
Greek  knows  the  difficulty  of  the  Cassandra.” 

“Will  you  undertake  to  render  Aristophanes  into  literal 
prose  ? I know  a publisher  who  wishes  to  issue  such  a trans- 
lation, and  be  will  pay  well  for  it.  When  you  have  brought 
that  labor  to  a termination,  I shall  probably  be  able  to  offer 
you  something  more  worthy  of  your  talents.” 

“ You  are  my  saviour,  Maberly,”  cried'  Harding,  touched 
to  the  quick  by  the  sculptor’s  kindness. 

“ And  if  you  will  allow  me  to  lend  you  twenty  pounds  for 
your  present  exigencies,  you  will  confer  a favor  on  me.” 
Maberly  was,  indeed,  what  Harding  called  hin , a noble 
fellow.  A few  such  characters  dropped  here  and  there  into 
odd  nooks  and  corners,  are  constantly  renewing  the  youth  of 
the  world. 

But  this  unexpected  good  fortune  seemed  only  a mockery 
to  bis  misery,  soon  after.  Such  is  the  uncertainty  of  events. 
Harding  refused  the  loan,  amid  such  other  great  kindness, 
from  his  benefactor,  and  went  forth  with  a light  heart  of 
hope  and  happiness.  But  he  had  scarcely  left  the  atelier 
. when  news  of  his  father’s  sudden  death  staggered  him  and 
nothing  more  seemed  real  for  sometime. 

A dim  knowledge  of  being  placed  under  arrest  slowly 
dawned  upon  him. 

CHAPTER  X. 

*N  which  side  is  it  to  be  ? ” were  the  first  words 
addressed  to  him,  after  he  had  got  clear  of  the  por- 
ter’s lodge.  He  reflected.  The  publisher  for  whom 
he  had  translated  Aristophanes,  might  have  other 
occasion  for  his  services.  And,  indeed,  if  ever  he  would  taste 
freedom  again,  he  must  exert  himself  as  a translator,  of  in 
some  literary  way.  Quiet  then,  and  solitude,  would  be  indis- 
pensible,  though  neither,  it  was  likely,  were  to  he  enjoyed  in 
perfection  within  those  walls. 

“I  will  pay  for  a room,  if  you  will  find  me  one,”  he  said 
to  his  conductor. 

“ You  can  share  one  with  another  gentleman.  Sir,”  replied 
the  official,  suddenly  seized  with  spasms  of  politeness,  <•  but 
you  can’t  rent  one  out  and  out.” 

“ Cannot  I be  alone,  if  I wish  it,  and  pay  for  the  accomo- 
dation ? ” 

“ Why,  I don’t  know  that  you  can,”  the  man  answered, 
“jeastways  you  must  buy  the  other  out,  and  he  would  want 
a smart  sum — smarter  perhaps  than  you  would  like  to  stand.” 
“ Well,  let  us  see  the  room.” 
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He  was  conducted  along  a passage,  where  several  men 
were  lounging,  and  noisily  conversing  in  groups.  By  these, 
of  course,  he  was  unmercifully  quizzed.  They  were  mostly^ 
habited  in  motley  costume,  and  the  nondescript  odds  and 
ends  of  a once  choice  wardrobe.  Faded  bucks  in  threadbare 
garments,  that  were  in  the  extreme  of  fashion  three  or  four 
summers  before.  Exquisits,  formerly  known  at  Crockford’s 
and  the  Opera.  Bloods  that  mani  a tale  could  unfold  of  Tat- 
tersall’s,  the  Derby,  and  the  Oaks;  with  a score  or  so  of  rough, 
hulking,  sodden-faced  fellows,  who  bad  made  ventures  in 
tavern-keeping,  or  had  set  up  hells  and  gambling  dens,  with 
other  people’s  money,  or  more  literally,  without  any  of  their 
own,  and  going  to  the  dogs,  had  found  a kennel  in  the 
Fleet.  One  youthful  individual,  whose  face  was  scarred  and 
horribly  disfigured;  left  a group,  less  noisy  than  the  rest,  and 
advancing  towards  him,  addressed  him  by  name. 

“ I do  not  know  you,”  said  Harding,  halting  for  an  instant. 
“I  will  prompt  your  memory,”  the  other  replied.  “You 
were  once  a P F.  D.” 

“ That  is  Mr.  Boldero’s  voice,  surely.” 

“And  his  face  too,  the  worse  luck  for  him.  Tou  didn’t 
expect  to  find  him  here,  he  conjectures.” 

“ Indeed,  I did  not.” 

Boldero’s  comrades  gathered  around  them,  to  hear  their 
discourse,  and  glean  information  respecting  the  new  arrival. 
Harding  moved  forward. 

“ Are  you  going  to  have  a room  ? ” asked  Boldero,  plac- 
ing a detaining  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Go  halves  in  my  crib.  My  chum  will  sell  himself  out 
for  forty  shillings.” 

To  this  proposal  Harding  readily  acceded,  and  as  the 
‘ chum  ’ was  present,  he  ratified  the  bargain  at  once,  and 
accompanied  Boldero  to  inspect  his  quarters.  The  man  who 
had  sold  himself  out,  went  off  to  buy  some  liquor,  chinking 
the  gold  in  his  hand,  and  was  followed  on  the  instant,  by  a 
human  stream  which  flowed  after  him,  along  the  passage, 
down  sundry  steps,  and  across  a ymrd  to  the  very  spot  where 
liquor  was  dispensed. 

Boldero  expressed  an  early  desire  to  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  particular  stroke  of  ill-fortune  which  threw  him  into 
the  companionship  of  a sometime  political  confrere.  Harding 
briefly  gratified  his  curiosity,  and  became  inquisitive  in  his 
turn,  especially  with  reference  to  the  scarred  face.  He  was 
preparing  to  listen  to  Boldero's  recital,  when  a functionary  of 
the  prison  brought  him  a note  from  his  wife,  to  whom  he 
had  despatched  by  a special  messenger,  the  tidings  of  his 
arrest.  She  bade  him, — p^or  soul,  and  her  own  was  fathoms 
deep  in  the  abyss  of  black  despair — preserve  his  heart  from 
sinking,  for  she  would  work,  O God,  how  she  would  work,  to 
get  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  that  must  be  paid, 
beside  expenses,  to  procure  his  liberation.  He  took  the 
opportunity  to  kiss  the  note  in  private,  before  he  thrust  it 
into  his  bosom. 

“How  do  you  think  I maintain  myself  here?”  demanded 
Boldero,  suddenly. 

Harding  could  not  guess. 

“ By  writing  political  articles.” 

What, — in  the  Startler  ?" 

“ Tush,  no.  I am  for  High  Church  and  King  now.  I've 
had  enough  of  democracy.  I am  a Tory  of  the  old  stamp.” 
“Eh?”  said  Harding,  with  a stare,  though  he  was  not 
greatly  surprised.  Extremes  frequently  run  into  their  oppo- 
eites,  and)'Our  flaming  demagogue  stands  the  best  chance  of  re- 
pudiating his  principles,  of  any  man  I know.  Trust  none  such. 

“ I write  for  the  Loyal  Thunderbolt,"  proceeded  Boldero. 
“ I have  undertaken  to  prove  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and 
the  impiety  of  using  private  judgment  in  matters  pertaining 
to  religion,  in  a series  of  letters,  signed  ‘ The  Ghost  of  Arch- 
bishop Laud.’  ” « 

“ At  least,  you  decry  physical  force  ? ” 

“ I do  not.  I w'ould  have  the  soldiery  use  the  point  of 
the  bayonet,  to  prick  home  to  his  dwelling  every  unwashed 
rascal  who  attends  a Radical  meeting.” 

“You  are  very  brave,  with  your  bayonets.  But  what  is 
this  you  have  here — a turning  lathe  ? ” 

“ Yes.  I sometimes  amuse  myself  with  turning.  I carve 
too.  See,  here  is  a bunch  of  grapes  that  I carved  out  of  a 
stubborn  piece  of  oak.” 

“You  are  clever.  Will  you  lend  me  your  tools  ? ” 


“ With  pleasure.” 

Harding  thought  of  the  rose  and  the  little  bud.  He  deter- 
mined to  essay  his  skill  in  carving  on  the  morrow. 

“ The  accident  that  disfigured  me  in  this  awful  manner,” 
said  Boldero,  commencing  the  recital  he  had  promised,  “ hap- 
pened when  I was  a fool  of  a P.  F.  D , and  the  most  magni- 
fied fool  in  the  Society.  I believed  the  masses  to  be  labor- 
ing under  oppression,  and  I thought  their  rulers  selfish  and 
base.  Their  backs  bent,  as  I persuaded  myself,  under  the 
burden  of  taxation,  and  the  mone)'  levied  from  their  indus- 
try was  lavished  on  a bloated,  wicked  Court.  I asked  myself 
— is  it  not  the  time  of  liberation  ? Am  not  I their  liberator  ? 
As  for  your  doctrine  of  moral  force,  I scouted  it.  Is  not  the 
intercourse  of  man  with  nature,  I said,  a perpetual  striving 
by  physical  means,  to  get  the  mastery  over  it?  See  how  he 
toils  at  the  quarrying  and  hewing  of  granite,  and  is  not  con- 
tent till  he  brings  physical  force  to  bear  upon  it,  and  trans- 
ports it  hither  or  thither  where  he  pleases,  and  makes  it  serve 
him  as  a slave.  Very  well.  These  granite  hearts  of  our  leg- 
islators, we  will  get  the  mastry  over  them. 

“ I set  to  work,  to  manufacture  cartridges,  intending  to 
distribute  them  by  hundreds  among  the  members  of  the  P. 
F.  D.,  in  the  first  place,  and  subsequently  among  the  popu- 
lace generally.  I dreamt  of  nothing  else  than  repeated 
engagements  with  the  military,  in  which  the  popular  cause 
was  triumphant,  and  England  was  in  universal  anarchy. 
You  remember,  I dare  say,  that  on  two  occasions,  when  you 
called  on  me,  a man  guarded  my  door.  I had  the  house  at 
my  own  disposal,  let  me  tell  you,  and  paid  rent  for  eight  unoc- 
cupied rooms.  At  those  seasons,  I was  busy  at  my  demon- 
work,  and  could  not  receive  a visitor.” 

“ But  you  had  especially  invited  my  immediate  atten- 
dance on  the  first  occasion,”  said  Harding — “I  remember 
that  I gave  up  a dinner  party  to  come  to  you.” 

“ Yes.  But  in  the  interval  between  the  sending  of  my 
note  and  your  arrival,  a bright  idea  had  struck  me.  I had 
conceived  a design  of  seizing  all  the  arms  that  were  in  the 
Tower,  before  the  Government  could  receive  the  least  inti- 
mation of  my  purpose,  and  when  you  reached  my  door,  I 
was  in  deep  study,  and  profoundly  maturing  my  plan. 

“Well,  one  day,  I paid  the  just  penalty  of  my  proposed 
treason  and  crimes.  A spark  fell  from  a candle  which  I 
incautiously  held  to  some  exposed  gunpowder,  and  ignited 
it.  The  whole  exploded  in  my  face.  Fortunately  I escaped 
with  my  eyesight,  but  the  result  is  what  you  see.” 

Harding  passed  no  comment  on  this  strange  recital.  He 
went  to  bed  and  dreamed  that  he  was  Prometheus,  and  had 
infused  the  spark  of  life  into  one  of  Maberly's  statues.  The 
sculptor  stood  by  and  smiled  approvingly.  Suddenly  his 
placid  and  benign  features  seemed  distorted  by  pain.  “ I 
suffer,  Harding,”  he  said.  “ Help  me.”  His  cries  rang 
piercingly  out,  and  filled  all  spice.  Harding  awoke  in  terror. 
The  voice  had  not  ceased,  but  still  cried,  and  yet  more 
imploringly,  for  help.  When  he  had  gathered  all  his  con 
sciousness,  he  hurried  to  Boldero's  bed.  The  youth  was 
stricken  by  the  Cholera.  He  instantly  gave  the  alarm  to  a 
warder  who  patrolled  the  prison,  and  whose  duty  it  was, 
during  the  reign  of  pestilence,  to  apprise  the  authorities  xjf 
a prisoner’s  illness.  But  the  medical  officer  was  engaged  in 
another  part  of  the  prison,  and  it  was  long  before  he  made 
his  appearance.  He  shook  his  head.  It  was  a virulent 
attack.  He  had  clearly  little  hope. 

“To  die  thus, — in  a prison  I ’’-cried  the  poor  youth,  gnash- 
ing his  teeth,  when  the  doctor  had  withdrawn.  “ In  a 
prison, — in  a prison.”  That  ignominy  seemed  to  fasten  on 
him.  “ Listen,  Harding.  I am  a bishop’s  son, — you  did  not 
guess  that,— a bishop's  son  ; but  the  brand  of  illegitimacy  is 
on  me.” 

“ Yes!  ” he  said  again,  presently,  “ the  Bishop  of is 

my  father.  I have  never  met  him  in  private, — have  never 
spoken  to  him.  I have  heard  him  preach,  and  have  seen 
him  as  a stranger,  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  House  of 
Lords.  O what  seraph  words  he  can  drop  from  silvery  lips  ! 
When  my  mother  fell,  he  was  Archdeacon  of . 

“ Such  education  as  I possess,  I owe  to  him  I was  sent, 

by  his  orders,  to Grammar  School.  His  name  was 

never  mentioned  there.  I was  not  even  aware  that  he  was 
mj'  father,  neither  were  any  of  my  playmates.  But  Hiey 
had  learned  the  shame  of  my  birth,  and  taunted  me  with  it 
every  day.  (To  he  Continued.) 
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Alone  in  The  House, 

' U^ENNIE  Bartlett’s  father  and  mother  had  been  suddenly 
called  away  for  the  night  to  Parnassus  Centre,  where 
Mrs.  Bartlett’s  sister  had  been  taken  very  ill,  and  Jen- 
nie was  left  to  keep  the  toll-gate  alone.  It  was  not  a 
difficult  task,  for  scarcely  any  one  travelled  over  the  Barring- 
ton Road  after  nine  o’clock,  and  those  who  did  passed  through 
the  open  gate  without  paying  tidl. 

But  even  if  it  had  been  harder,  Jennie  would  have  been 
equal  to  it.  She  had  lived  at  the  toll-gate  ever  since  she  was 
a baby,  and  knew  perfectly  well  what  to  charge,  and  how  to 
make  proper  change.  Indeed,  she  often  kept  the  gate  for  her 
father  when  he  was  at  home,  and  people  passing  through 
would  be  apt  to  wonder  how  so  bright  and  pretty  a girl  could 
grow  up  in  so  lonesome  a place.  Jennie,  however,  did  not 
mind  the  lonesomeness.  Her  dearest  wish  waste  go  to  board- 
ing-school ; but  so  long  as  she  was  at  home  it  mattered  little 
to  her  that  Barrington  was  three  miles  off  on  the  one  road  and 
Leicester  ten  miles  on  the  other,  and  that  there  was  scarcely 
a house  between.  She  even  liked  the  solitude,  and  was  almost 
sorry  when  the  telephone  connecting  Barrington  with  Lei- 
cester made  a connection  by  the  way  with  the  toll-gate. 
Before,  they  seemed  to  be  out  of  the  world,  and  the  people 
coming  through  the  gate  were  like  visitors  from  another 
sphere  ; now  the  frequent  ringing  of  the  call-bell  reminded 
her  that  civilization  was  not  so  far  distant,  after  all. 

On  this  particular  night  there  was  not  likely  to  be  even 
the  usual  number  of  passers-by.  It  was  dark  and  threaten- 
ing. Looking  out  ot  the  door  about  nine  o’clock,  Jennie 
could  hardly  see  more  than  a hundred  feet  either  up  or  down 
the  road.  It  would  be  a bad  night,  she  thought,  for  the  gate 
to  get  accidentally  shut;  anybody  coming  along  might  run 
into  it  without  warning  ; for  that  matter,  people  might  run 
into  the  posts  on  either  side.  She  hung  a lantern  on  one 
post  to  prevent  this  accident,  and  going  in  the  house,  locked 
the  door  and  went  to  bed.  The  fact  that  she  was  alone  in 
the  house  did  not  disturb  her  in  the  least,  and  in  a minute 
she  was  fast  asleep. 

Some  time  in  the  night  she  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
the  ringing  of  the  telephone  bell.  She  listened  to  hear 
whether  it  rang  three  times,  which  was  the  toll-gate  signal ; 
if  oftner,  to  call  up  some  of  the  other  people  on  the  same 
wire.  Two  of  the  connections  she  knew  were  in  Leicester, 
the  third  and  tourth  was  in  Barrington  Bank,  the  fifth  in  the 
tannery,  and  the  sixth  in  the  central  office  at  Barrington. 
In  her  bewilderment  Jennie  could  not  at  first  determine  how 
many  times  it  did  ring  ; but  at  last  she  decided  it  was  six — 
for  the  Barrington  central  office.  That  did  not  mean  the 
toll-gate,  and  Jennie  prepared  to  turn  over  for  another  nap, 
when  a sudden  thought  aroused  her.  It  was  certainly  after 
midnight,  and  the  central  office  did  not  keep  open  later  than 
twelve  o’clock.  The  bank,  too,  was  shut  up,  and  so  was  the 
tannery  ; on  the  whole  line  she  was  probably  the  only  per- 
son who  could  hear  the  bell.  What  if  it  should  be  something 
important?  Indeed,  it  would  hardly  ring  at  that  time  of  night 
unless  it  were  important.  Quickly  jumping  out  of  bed,  she 
rtn  to  the  instrument,  put  the  receiver  to  her  ear,  and  called 
through  the  transmitter,  “ Hello  I hello  1 ” 

A voice  came  back  to  her  so  distinct  that  it  seemed 
almost  in  the  same  room,  saying,  » Hello  1 is  that  the  central 
office  ? ” The  tone  was  quick  and  sharp,  and  Jennie  felt 
sure  that  something  must  have  happened. 

“ No,  sir,  it’s  the  toll-gate  ; I’m  Jennie  Bartlett,”  she  called. 

“ Tell  your  father  to  come  here  right  away,”  the  voice 
said.  “ It’s  very  important.” 

Jennie  telt  a sinking  at  her  heart.  “ Fathei’’s  away,” 
she  said,  “ and  I m here  alone.” 

She  heard  a voice  exclaim  something  in  an  impatient 
tone,  and  then  the  sound  of  two  or  three  other  people  talking 
as  though  there  was  some  doubt  as  to  what  could  be  done. 

“Can  I do  anything?”  she  inquired,  almost  hoping  that 
she  could  not. 

Another  conversation  followed,  which  Jennie  overheard  ; 
the  speakers  were  no  doubt  nearer  the  telephone. 

“Why  do  you  want  to  let  them  get  into  Ba>-.ington  at  all?” 
one  voice  asked.  “ Why  not  stop  them  at  !'.e  toll-gate?” 

“ to  be  sure  I ” said  another.  “If  the-  get  past  the  gate, 
like  as  not  they’ll  turn  down  the  Rivci.on  road,  and  throw 


Allen  off  the  track.  They  can’t  turn  of!  before  they  come  to 
the  gate  ; we  are  sure  of  them  as  far  as  that.” 

“Tell  the  girl — ” and  Jennie  caught  only  a confusion  of 
sounds. 

Presently  she  heard  another  “ Hello  1 ” 

“ Hello  1 ” she  responded. 

“ The  Leicester  bank  has  been  robbed,”  the  voice  went  on, 
hurriedly,  “ by  two  men  with  a wagon  and  white  horse.  They 
have  driven  towards  Barrington,  with  Mr.  Allen  and  two  con- 
stables in  pursuit,  half  an  hour  behind.  Ifou  must — ” 

Here  the  voice  stopped  as  suddenly  and  completely  as 
though  it  had  had  an  exting\iisher  put  over  it.  Even  the 
hum  of  the  electricity  was  cut  off.  It  was  in  vain  she  rang 
the  boll  and  called  “ Hello ! ” No  one  answered.  Jennie  felt 
once  more  the  old  sense  that  she  was  out  of  the  world.  Lei- 
cester seemed  all  at  once  hundreds  of  miles  away. 

But  what  was  it  she  must  or  must  not  do?  Why  had  not 
the  connection  lasted  a minute  longer,  when  her  instructions 
would  have  been  complete? 

When  were  the  robbers  expected?  Jennie  had  made  a 
little  calculation.  If  there  had  been  some  thirty  minutes 
before  any  one  started  in  pursuit,  that  would  carry  them,  by 
fast  driving  half  wa}'  to  the  toll-gate.  If  ten  minutes  had 
gone  by  before  the  telephone  bell  had  rung,  she  might  have 
looked  for  them  within  half  an  hour.  What  was  she  to  do  ? 
The  conversation  which  she  had  overheard  came  to  her  mind. 
“ Stop  them  at  the  toll-gate,”  one  of  the  voices  had  said.  Very 
likely  they  would  have  told  her  to  do  that  if  the  telephone 
had  kept  on.  But  how  could  a little  girl  arrest  two  armed 
and  desperate  men  ? 

By  this  time  she  began  to  feel  silly.  She  could  not  go  to 
bed  with  this  responsibility  on  her,  even  though  she  did  not 
know  bow  to  meet  it ; so  dressing  herself,  she  opened  the 
front  door,  and  looked  and  listened.  The  night  was  darker 
than  ever.  A little  space  around  the  gate  was  lit  up  by  the 
warning  lantern.  It  would  not  help  in  stopping  burglars, 
she  suddenly  thought,  to  illuminate  their  way  ; so  going  over 
to  the  light,  she  blew  it  out,  and  left  the  road  in  total  dark- 
ness. That  was  at  least  one  move  toward  the  desired  end. 
All  at  once  she  thought  of  the  gate.  • 

“ How  stupid  I ” she  said  to  herself.  “Why  didn’t  I think 
of  that  before?”  It  was  fastened  back  against  the  front  of 
the  house  but  in  a moment  she  had  unlocked  it  and  swung  it 
around,  until  it  stretched  completely  across  the  road.  There 
was  only  a latch  on  the  gate,  but  going  into  the  house  she 
brought  out  of  one  place  a padlock,  and  from  another  a chain, 
with  which  she  fastened  it  so  securely  that  no  ordinary 
strength  could  force  it  open.  “ They  can’t  get  through  that,” 
she  said  to  herself;  “and  there  isn't  any  way  of  getting 
around  it.”  Then  she  went  in  the  house,  locked  and  bolted 
the  door,  rolled  a bureau  up  against  it,  fastened  all  the 
windows,  pulled  down  the  shades  and  waited  in  the  dark  for 
the  sound  of  wheels. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  came,  but  to  Jennie  every  min- 
ute seemed  an  hour,  while  every  rustling  leaf  outside  sounded 
like  a man’s  steatby  tread.  When  at  last  she  heard  them 
coming,  far  up  the  road,  her  heart  stood  still.  Nearer  and 
nearer  they  came.  Would  they  not  see  the  gate  ? she  won- 
dered ; the  horse  kept  on ; and  instantly  there  was  a sudden 
exclamation  outside,  a crash  as  though  something  had  coma 
into  collision  with  the  gate,  the  sound  of  splintering  wood, 
and  the  noise  of  a plunging  horse. 

Jennie  did  not  venture  to  move,  she  dared  not  go  to  the 
window,  but  sat  in  the  middle  of  the  room  shaking  with  fear, 
and  listening  for  what  might  be  next.  Presently  steps  sounded 
on  the  planks  feutside,  and  in  a moment  there  was  a rap  on 
the  door. 

Jennie  remained  perfectly  quiet,  though  her  heart  beat  so 
loud  that  she  thought  they  must  hear  it  outside.  In  a 
moment  the  knocking  ceased. 

“ ,'i'olks  asleep,”  she  could  hear  one  of  the  men  say. 

“ Asleep,  or  dead,  or  run  away,”  the  other  one  growled. 

“ Shall  we  try  the  window  ? ” 

Jennie  trembled  all  over,  but  the  sash  held  firm. 

“Oh,  come  on  I ” exclaimed  his  companion.  “ Don’t  let’s 
waste  time  ; we  can  splice  the  shaft  with  the  halter.” 

They  moved  oft’ again,  and  Jennie  breathed  more  freely. 

If  the  shafts  were  broken,  it  would  take  some  time  to  mend 
them,  and  the  pursuing  party  might  arrive  in  time.  Mr. 
Allen,  whom  Jennie  knew  to  be  the  president  of  the  Leicester 
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Bank,  had  the  fastest  horse  in  the  country,  and  ought  to  he 
ahle  to  make  up  at  least  ten  minutes  in  ten  miles.  For  a 
while  there  was  quiet  outside.  The  men  were  evidently 
working  at  the  shafts,  and  only  the  tramping  of  horses’  feet 
gave  any  signs  ol  life.  Jennie  began  to  get  nervous,  and  to 
listen  more  intently  for  the  pursuers’  approach.  By  this  lime 
they  could  not  be  far  off.  Finally,  unable  to  sit  still  any 
longer,  she  crept  up  stairs,  and  sitting  down  on  the  floor 
by  the  open  window  of  the  attic,  ventured  to  look  out.  The 
white  horse  was  quite  distinctly  visible  as  it  stood  by  the  gate, 
hut  the  men  bending  over  the  wagon,  were  hardly  more  than 
an  outline.  Presently  they  seemed  to  have  finished  and 
backing  the  horse  around,  proceeded  to  hitch  him  in  the 
shafts.  Would  the  others  never  come?  The  gate  was  not 
yet  opened,  but  Jennie  began  to  fear  that  burglars  would  not 
find  that  a serious  difficulty.  Suddenly  through  the  woods 
came  the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs  galloping  as  if  for  life.  Bid 
the  men  hear  it,  too  ? 

Apparently  they  did. 

“ Open  the  gate,”  she  heard  one  of  them  say. 

His  companion  went  to  it  and  vainly  tried  to  pull  it  open. 
“ It's  padlocked,”  he  exclaimed,  after  a minute, 

The  other  uttered  an  oath.  “ Pick  it  I”  he  cried.  They’ve 
put  up  a job  on  us  here.  1 knew  we  didn’t  cut  the  wire  quick 
enough.” 

It  was  a minute  before  the  burglar  could  pick  the  lock,  and 
by  this  time  the  pursuing  wagon  was  dangerously  near. 

“ Open  the  gate  ! ” shouted  the  first  man,  pulling  back  his 
horse  to  escape  its  sweep. 

The  other  pushed,  and  the  great  bar  swung  slowly  back. 
But  before  it  had  opened  wide  enough  to  let  them  through 
the  other  wagon  had  dashed  upon  the  scene. 

“ Stand  where  you  are,”  Jennie  heard  Mr.  Allen’s  voice  call 
out,  “ or  I’ll  shoot  you  down.” 

What  immediately  followed  Jennie  did  not  see,  for  leav- 
ing the  window  she  rushed  down  stairs,  lit  the  lantern,  rolled 
back  the  bureau,  unlocked  the  door,  and  went  out.  When 
she  had  gained  the  road  the  two  burglars,  captured  and  tied, 
were  being  guarded  by  the  constables,  while  Mr.  Allen  was 
investigating  the  contents  of  the  wagon,  and  making  sure, 
as  far  as  he  could  in  the  darkness,  that  all  was  right. 
At  Jennie’s  approach  he  looked  up. 

» Ah !”  he  said.  “ Are  you  the  toll-gate  keeper’s  daughter  ? 
Just  ask  your  father  to  step  out  here,  won’t  you!” 

Jennie  smiled.  “ Father  isn’t  at  home,  sir,”  she  said. 

“Oh,  your  mother,  then,  or  any  one  who  keeps  the  gate.’  ’ 
“Mother  isn’t  at  hone,  either,  sir  ; I am  keeping  the  gate.” 
The  gentleman  looked  at  her  in  surprise. 

“You!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  made  those  fellows  stop 
here  ?” 

“ They  broke  their  wagon,  sir” 

“ How  did  they  happen  to  do  that  ?” 

“ The  horse  ran  into  the  gate,  sir,” 

“ Was  the  gate  shut?” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ You  don’t  usually  shut  the  gate  at  night  ?” 

“ No,  sir,  but  I did  to-night.” 

He  looked  at  her  for  a further  explanation,  and  Jennie, 
who  never  liked  to  tell  of  her  exploits,  was  obliged  to  go  on. 

“ They  telephoned  me  about  it  from  Leicester,  sir,”  she 
said,  briefly. 

“ Did  they  tell  you  to  shut  the  gate  ? ” 

“ No,  sir  ; the  telephone  stopped  before  they  got  as  far  as 
that ; these  men  cut  the  wire,  and  I had  to  think  for  myself 
what  I should  do.” 

“ And  you  thought  of  that?  ” he  asked. 

“Yes,”  she  said,  modestly. 

“ Well,”  he  said,  “ you  are  a thoughtful  little  girl.  You’ve 
saved  me  a great  deal  of  money  to-night,  and  I’ll  never  for- 
get it.” 

And  he  never  did.  The  directors  of  the  bank  passed  a 
vote  of  thanks,  at  their  next  meeting,  to  Miss  Jennie  Bartlett 
“ for  her  prompt  and  efficient  services  in  arresting  the  bur- 
glars who  feloniously  entered  the  bank  building,  and  abstrac- 
ted the  valuable  contents  of  its  vault;  ” and  more  than  that, 
sent  her  a purse  of  money,  with  which  she  was  able  that  win- 
ter to  carry  out  her  long-cherished  plan  of  going  to  school. 
It  was  a disagreeable  experience  to  go  through,  but  Jennie 
will  always  date  whatever  success  she  has  in  the  world  from 
that  night  at  the  Barrington  toll-gate. 
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But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.^* 

That  you  may  be  beloved,  be  amiable. — Ovid. 

Confidence  is  a plant  of  slow  growth  in  an  aged  bosom. 

A man’s  conversation  is  a sure  index  to  his  mental  capa- 
city. 

The  truer  we  become,  the  more  unerringly  we  know  the 
ring  of  truth. 

False  modesty  is  the  last  refinement  of  vanity.  It  is  a 
■ lie. — Bruyere. 

Perfection  is  attained  by  slow  degrees;  she  requires  the 
hand  of  time. — Voltaire. 

Whenever  we  pass  judgment  upon  ourselves,  the  prisoner 
is  sure  to  be  defended. 

Good  breeding  shows  itself  most,  where  to  an  ordinary  eye 
it  appears  the  least, — Addison. 

All  other  knowledge  is  hurtful  to  him  who  has  not  hon- 
esty and  good  nature. — Montaigne. 

There  is  nothing  so  strong  or  safe  in  any  emergency  o 
life  as  the  simple  truth — Dickens. 

A hoy  can  pull  four  times  more  weight  in  boys  on  a sled 
than  he  can  in  coal  from  the  back  yard. 

Humanity  is  a virtue  all  preach,  none  practice,  and  yet 
everybody  is  content  to  hear. — John  Selden. 

What  is  sadder  in  our  reflection,  and  yet  what  more  fre- 
quent than  our  unconscious  farewells  ! — George  Eliot. 

If  Ever  a blind  man  feels  happy  over  his  affliction  it  is 
when  a sight  draft  is  presented  to  him  for  payment. 

The  modest  young  woman  “ who  turned  all  colors”  has 
given  up  the  business  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  new 
shades. 

Men  are  sometimes  accused  of  pride  merely  because  their 
accusers  would  be  proud  themselves  if  they  were  in  their 
place . — Shenstone. 

A debating  society  will  tackle  the  question:  ‘‘Which  is 
the  most  fun — to  see  a man  try  to  thread  a needle,  or  a wo- 
man try  to  drive  a nail  ? ” 

To  the  young,  love  is  what  the  sunlight  is  to  the  flowers, 
they  may  live  without  it,  but  they  will  not  thrive  nor  bloom 
into  beauty  and  sturdy  health. — Edith  Paterson. 

“ I never  complained  or  my  condition  but  once,”  said  an 
old  man,  “ when  my  feet  were  bare,  and  I had  no  money  to 
buy  shoes ; but  I met  with  a man  without  feet,  and  I became 
content.” 

The  law  of  the  havest  is  to  reap  more  than  you  sow. 
Sow  an  act,  and  you  reap  a habit ; sow  a habit,  and  you  reap 
a character;  sow  a character,  and  you  reap  a destiny. — 
George  D.  Boardman. 

Great  thoughts  are  always  hopeful.  They  give  a noble 
tone  to  the  spirit,  exalt  the  mind,  and  stimulate  to  worthy 
deeds.  Those  who  cultivate  such  thoughts  arrive  at  the  best 
experience,  and  achieve  the  happiest  lives. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  in  this  world  of  mistakes 
and  thoughtlessness,  that  a man,  even  the  best  of  men,  may 
once  or  twice  during  a long  otherwise  faultless  life,  kiss  his 
hired  girl  by  mistake  for  his  wife.  But  no  man,  of  ages  past 
or  of  to-day,  was  ever  known  to  kiss  his  wife  under  the  e»ron- 
eous  impression  that  she  was  the  hired  girl. 

The  jealous  wife  of  a Cincinnati  shoe-maker  admitted  that 
-it  was  necessary  for  him  to  put  on  women  the  new  shoes 
that  they  bought,  but  she  objected  to  his  performing  that 
service  in  the  case  of  old  and  consequently  easy  shoes.  A 
young  woman  went  into  his  shop  to  have  her  shoes  mended 
while  she  waited.  When  it  was  finished  she  placed  her  foot  in 
his  lap  to  have  it  put  on  and  buttoned.  While  he  was  absorbed 
in  this  his  wife  came  to  the  door,  and  the  scene  aroused 
her  jealousy.  She  went  out  and  got  a clothes  line,  doubled 
it  to  convenient  length  came  back  and  remarked  that  she  had 
been  married  to  him  fifteen  years,  and  he  had  never  offered  to 
put  on  her  shoes.  She  gave  him  a lashing  with  the  rope  in 
the  presence  of  the  innocent  customer. 
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LITERARY  LINKLETS. 

“ Honor  to  the  men  who  bnnff  honor  tons— glory  to  the  country, dignity 
to  character,  wings  to  thought,  knowledge  of  things,  precision  to  principles, 
sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  fireside— Authors." 

A manuscript  quarto  containiug  Tuscan  folk-lore,  and 
illuminated  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  the  work  of  a young 
American  lady.  Miss  Alexander,  has  been  bought  for  f3,000 
by  Ruskin.  It  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Sheffield  museum. 

A curious  story  has  appeared  in  Paris,  called  » Ignis  ” 
apparently  modeled  after  Jules  Verne,  and  said  to  surpass 
that  writers  odd  tales  in  amusing  qualities.  It  relates  the 
adventures  and  success  of  a company  lor  deriving  fire  and 
heat  from  the  central  fire  of  the  earth. 

Whittier  says  that  the  Carlyle  letters  have  so  affected  him 
“ that  I have  set  to  work  and  destroyed  the  major  part  of  my 
correspondence,  covering  a period  of  over  fifty  years,  lest  it 
should  be  published  after  my  death  and  bring  suffering  to 
any.  I wish  that  all  of  the  letters  that  I have  written  could 
be  treated  by  my  friends  in  the  same  manner.” 

“ Mrs.  Carlyle’s  letters,”  says  The  Saturday  Review,  “ have 
really  nullified  the  sage’s  thirty-seven  volumes.  How  many 
promising  young  men  will  be  converted  into  hopeless  unbe- 
lievers by  those  letters  no  one  can  say.  We  have  only  now 
to  hear  that  King  David  of  Israel  used  to  cudgel  Bathsheba 
and  our  last  shred  of  reverence  for  prophets  will  be  gone.” 

Thereare  still  two  descendants  of  Americo  Vespucci  liv- 
ing in  Italy.  Seven  years  ago  tbe  last  male  descendant  died. 
He  also  was  named  Americo.  The  last  two  descendants  are 
two  unmarried  ladies,  lingering  out  life  in  great  poverty. 
They  have  just  petitioned  the  Government  for  the  pension  of 
ten  dollars  a month,  which  the  Florentine  Republic  decreed’ 
the  family  in  1690. 

“ There  died  in  Paris  a fortnight  ago,”  says  an  exchange, 

“ a truly  versatile  genius  in  the  person  of  M.  Michel  Masson, 
whose  age  was  eighty-three,  and  who  had  been  successively 
a dramatic  author,  a dancer,  a journalist,  a journeyman  lap- 
idary, and  a novelist.  He  began  to  write  at  twenty-nine,  and 
some  of  his  later  plays  have  had  success.  He  married,  at  the 
age  of  seventy- three,  a cousin  of  the  step-sister  of  the  actress 
Mile.  Harding,  and  about  the  same  time  he  became  greatly 
interested  in  Chinese.  Among  his  manuscripts  he  leaves  a 
voluminous  Franco-Chinese  Dictionary.” 

The  New  York  Correspondence,  to  the  Philadelphia  Record 
says  : “ I saw  the  original  manucript  of  Franklin’s  Autobio- 
graphy 1 There  it  lay,  quietly  reposing  under  a glass  case 
on  a table  in  Mr.  John  Bigelow’s  house.  Mr.  Bigelow  got  it 
when  he  was  a Minister  to  France.  He  found  it  in  the 
possession  of  a man  at  Amiens,  to  whom  he  paid  a fabulous 
sum  for  it,  together  with  a pastel  portrait  of  Franklin,  made 
from  life  by  Duplissis.  To  think  of  owning  such  treasures  ! I 
pored  over  the  open  page  that  lay  under  the  glass  case.  How 
carefully  it  was  written,  and  with  what  a wide  margin  for 
notes  and  corrections.  The  pages  were  yellow  with  age  and 
the  ink  pretty  brown,  but  comparing  this  manuscript  with 
the  first  editions  of  the  autobiography,  Mr.  Bigelow  found 
that  changes  had  been  made  by  the  editor,  who  possibly 
thought  he  was  improving  it. 

The  Halo  of  Heroes. 

A clever  writer  recently  said  “There  is  a certain  halo  of 
romance  about  a successful  man  of  letters  and  a genial  illu- 
sion among  the  inexperienced  that  an  author  must,  in  his 
person,  represent  those  qualities  which  are  admired  in  his 
works — that  a poet’s  appearance  and  conversation  should  be 
redolent  of  a graceful  melancholy  ; that  wits  should  be  always 
witty,  and  orators  fiery  and  eloquent.  Hence  it  is  something 
of  a shock  to  a hero-worshipper  to  hear  his  favorite  poet 
discourse  upon  the  weather  or  his  wife’s  rheumatism ; to  find 
his  brilliant  satirist  a young  man  with  red  hair  and  sleepy 
eyes,  or  his  impassioned  orator  in  private  life  a dullard. 

Mrs.  Hannah  More,  after  her  first  season  among  the  big- 
wigs of  London,  remarked  that  “ wits  when  they  get  into  a 
cluster,  are  just  as  dull  as  other  people.” 

Miss  Mitford  found  that  “ most  writers  were  mere  good- 
humored  chatterers,  neither  very  wise  nor  very  witty,  but 
nine  times  out  of  ten  unaffected  and  pleasant,  and  quite 
removing,  by  their  conversation,  any  awe  that  might  have 
been  excited  by  their  works.” 


CURIOUS  AND  SCIENTIFIC. 


Timber  covers  about  two-thirds  of  North  Carolina ; Mis- 
sissippi has  some  twenty  million  acres  of  it;  Louisiana,  fif- 
teen million ; Texas,  a great  amount. 

Recent  excavations  in  Pompeii  have  established  the  fact 
that  tbe  city  was  built  on  the  site  of  two  other  towns  which, 
had  each  flourished  and  fallen  to  ruins  in  turn.  The  first 
was  inhabited  in  the  sixth  century  B.  C.  and  was  merely  a 
collection  of  family  dwellings  inside  of  a walled  enclosure 
for  mutual  protection.  The  second  town  was  built  two  cen- 
turies later  and  inhabited  by  a people  of  considerable  culture 
as  the  ruins  of  their  buildings  testify. 

On  the  10th  of  April,  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  nine 
in  the  morning,  a remarkable  mirage  was  seen  at  Olsta,  in  the 
parish  of  Salia,  Sweden.  There  was  a distinct  representation, 
of  a town  built  in  Oriental  style,  situated  by  the  sea,  with  well 
shaped  minarets  and  complete  temples.  On  the  left  appeared 
a forest  of  fine  cypress.  In  the  foreground  was  a train  in 
motion.  Presently  a body  of  soldiers  marched  by  with  fixed 
bayonets,  from  which  the  sun  was  reflected.  This  vision, 
lasted  about  an  hour. 

The  bee  has  been  a type  of  the  industrious  worker,  but 
there  are  few  people  who  know  how  much  labor  the  sweet 
hoard  of  the  hive  represents.  Each  head  of  clover  contains 
about  sixty  distinct  flower  tubes,  each  of  which  contains  a 
portion  of  sugar  not  exceeding  the  five-hundredth  part  of  a 
grain.  Some  patient  apiarian  enthusiast,  who  has  watched 
their  movements,  concludes  that  the  proboscis  of  the  bee 
must,  therefore,  be  inserted  into  500  clover  tubs  before  one 
grains  of  sugar  can  be  obtained.  There  are  7,000  grains  in  a 
pound,  and  as  honey  contains  three-fouths  of  its  weight  of 
dry  sugar,  each  pound  of  honey  represents  2,500,000  clover 
tubes  sucked  by  bees. 


A Marriage  Stone. 

In  the  masonry  of  the  College  of  Sacra  Monte  in  Grenada, 
is  a stone  which  tradition  credits  witn  the  power  of  insuring 
the  marriage  within  a year  of  any  one  who  touches  it.  On 
April  3j.  1882,  two  young  ladies  paid  a visit  to  the  old  Moor- 
ish capital  and  were  shown  over  the  college  with  unusual 
deference  by  one  of  the  resident  clergy.  When  they  came  to 
the  “ marriage  stone  ” the  Padre  smilingly  explained  the 
peculiar  powers  which  popular  superstition  ascribed  to  it. 
“ Touch  it,”  said  one  of  the  ladies  to  her  sister,  who  com- 
plied with  special  unction,  touching  the  stone  not  once  but 
repeatedly.  The  young  ladies  were  the  Spanish  Infantas 
Dona  Isabella  and  Dona  Paz,  and  it  was  the  latter  who  put 
the  old  tradition  to  the  test.  She  was  married  to  Prince 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  on  April  2,  1883,  and  the  people  of  Grenada 
are  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  “ marriage  stone  ” is 
a priceless  treasure. 


Work  intHe  British  Royal  Mint. 

For  the  first  time  for  more  than  two  years  the  process  of 
gold  coinage  at  the  Royal  Mint  was  recently  resumed.  It 
was  even  remarked  that  the  strong  man  who  pours  the  mol- 
ten stream  from  crucible  to  mould,  and  who  holds  that  post 
because  of  his  especial  skill  in  directing  the  metal  into  nar- 
row apertures  without  spilling  or  waste,  showed  on  this  mo- 
mentous occasion  some  little  sign  of  nervousness  and  agitation. 
For  gold  coinage  on  Tuesday,  says  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  was 
successfully  resumed  in  reconstructed  premises  with  new  and 
improved  machinery,  and  it  will  probably  be  long  indeed 
before  there  is  such  another  interruption  ot  the  coinage  as 
has  been  now  happily  brought  to  a conclusion. 

The  reconstructed  mint  can  now  turn  out  sovereigns  at 
the  rate  of  a million  a week  without  stopping  the  coinage  of 
silver  and  copper,  whereas  previously  it  could  only  deal  with 
one  metal  at  a time,  and  that  to  a much  smaller  extent.  The 
beautiful  instruments  employed  for  weighing  the  coin  are 
now  manufactured  within  the  precincts  of  the  mint,  and  are, 
as  is  well  known,  a miracle  of  minute  and  ingenious  autom- 
atic machinery.  Out  of  every  hundred  aoverigns  that  pass 
over  the  balance,  the  fastidious  little  instruments  reject,  as 
either  too  heavy  or  too  light — but  most  frequency  the  latter 
— a number  varying  from  five  to  twenty. — Scientific  American 
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Is  published  on  the  15th  of  every  month,  at  the  London  East 

Printing  and  Publishing  House,  London  East  Ont.,  by 

Messrs.  Lawson  ^ Jones. 

With  this  number  closes  volume  six  ot  the  Family  Circle, 
and  before 

THE  NEW  VOLUME, 

which  begins  with  [our  next  issue,  opens,  we  want  every 
reader  and  friend  of  our  welcomed  monthly  visits  to  ear- 
nestly represent  to  their  acquaintances  everywhere  the  value 
of  the  Family  Circle,  and  have  them  send  in  their  subscrip- 
tions at  once. 

While  maintaining  our  moral  tone  we  will  in  the  new 
volume  compile  each  number  with  more  care,  deeper  research 
and  greater  expense  than  any  volume  hitherto.  The  leading 
characteristics  of  Volume  seven  will  be,  in  each  number 
Part  of  a Charming  Serial  Story, 

An  Interesting  Complete  Story, 

Responses  to  Every  Reader’s  Questions, 
The  Best  Advice  on  Hygiene  and  Health, 
Reliable  Recipes,  Domestic  & Miscellaneous, 

An  Interesting  Biographical  Sketch, 

. A Young  Folks'  Column  with  a Puzzle  Prize, 
and  the  best  selected  matter — humorous,  instructive,  inter- 
esting and  lively. 

SUBSCRIBE  AT  ONCE. 

Our  July  number  will  be  an  extra  attractive  one  from  the 
fact  that  it  will  contain  a biographical  sketch  of 

ROBERT  BURNS, 

BY  ROBERT  ELLIOTT. 

and  the  first  chapters  of  our  charming  new  serial  story, 

BONNY  WOODS, 

BY  E.  T.  PATERSON. 

Both  of  these  writers  are  well  and  favorably  known  to 
our  readers. 

Send  three  names  with  fl.50  and  get  your  own  paper 
free. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  boys  and  girls  to  make  money 
canvassing  tor  us.  We  will  send  our  liberal  terms  to 
agents  to  any  person  applying. 

Success  is  sure  to  the  determined  canvasser  for  a 
bright  and  cheap  magazine. 

Address  for  full  particulars,  Lawson  & Jones,  Publishers, 
London  East,  Ont. 

periodicals;  etc. 

The  Religio  Philosophical  Journal,  an  excellent  weekly 
family  newspaper  devoted  to  spiritual  philosophy,  is  always 
welcomed  to  our  table.  To  its  constant  readers  its  interest 
seems  ever  increasing,  and  it  is  one  of  those  papers,  which  to 
become  acquainted  with  is  to  make  it  a necessity.  $2.50  per 
annum.  Address,  John  C.  Bundy,  Publisher,  Chicago,  111. 

Eleetra,  a new  belles  lettres  monthly  for  young  people  has 
made  a brilliant  commencement.  It  is  a neat,  handsome 
magazine  of  forty-eight  pages,  contains  the  very  choicest  lit- 
erature, and  cannot  be  too  highly  commended  to  the  lovers 
of  the  best  class  of  reading.  Not  the  least  interesting  fact 
in  connection  with  this  new  periodical  is  that  it  is  conducted 
solely  by  ladies.  Its  editors  are  Annie  E.  Wilson  and  Isabella 
M.  Leyburn.  Terms,  $2  per  year.  Address,  Isabella  M. 
Ley  burn,  publisher,  Louisville,  Ky.,  U.  S. 


RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


All  communications  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents'  Department,  Family  Circle  Office, 
London  East. 

K.  J. — A good  and  simple  remedy  for  bad  breath  is 
unsweetened  coffee. 

Student. — The  title  of  “ Thane  ” was  abolished  in  Eng- 
land at  the  conquest. 

W.  K.— Don’t  try  to  please  both  parties ; you  need  have 
little  to  do  with  the  old  folks. 

H.  P. — 1.  Ink  stains  can  be  removed  with  salt  if  applied 
immediately.  2.  When  the  chimney  is  on  fire,  put  some 
powdered  brimstone  in  the  fire  and  shut  the  stove  all  up. 

Mrs.  F. — Though  it  is  customary  to  mention  the  quantity 
of  flour  used  in  recipes,  it  is  sometimes  omitted,  particularly 
in  cases  where  the  amount  is  varied  by  judgment  as  to  the 
thickness  of  the  mixture. 

B.  F. — Your  conduct  cannot  be  excused.  Tell  the  lady 
in  question  the  plain  facts,  and  endeavor,  by  being  more 
honest  and  straight-forward,  to  live  down,  in  her  opinion,  the 
character  she  must  judge  you  to  possess. 

A Subscriber. — The  “ Dominion  Novelty  Agency  ” until 
lately  a sound  business,  we  understand,  no  longer  exists.  Its 
manager  having  got  into  financial  difficulties  has  lately  left 
the  country.  At  least,  upon  enquiry  we  are  led  to  believe 
such  is  the  case. 

. An  Inquirer. — After  the  dust  has  been  thoroughly  beaten 
out  of  carpets  and  they  are  tacked  down  again  they  can  be 
brightened  very  much  by  scattering  corn  meal  mixed  with 
coarse  salt  over  them,  and  then  sweeping  it  all  off  Mix  the 
salt  and  meal  in  equal  proportions. 

J.  H. — Several  others  of  our  readers  and  friends  have 
urged  us  to  publish  the  Family  Circle  weekly,  and  from  the 
favor  that  the  magazine  is  everywhere  meeting  with,  the 
publishers  feel  somewhat  reassured.  They  will  consider  the 
matter  and  publish  their  decision  next  month. 

D.  W.  M. — A strong  decoction  of  sassafras,  drank  fre- 
quently, will  reduce  the  flesh  as  rapidly  as  any  remedy  known. 
A strong  infusion  is  made  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  of  sassa- 
fras to  a quart  of  water.  Boil  it  half  an  hour  very  slowly, 
and  let  it  stand  till  cold,  heating  again  if  desired.  Keep  it 
from  the  air. 

Mrs.  D.— Birds  may  be  preserved  in  a fresh  state  for  some 
time,  by  removing  the  intestines,  wiping  the  inside  quite  dry 
with  a towel  and  then  flouring  them  A piece  of  blotting  paper, 
on  which  one  or  two  drops  of  Creosote  have  been  placed,  is  now 
to  be  put  inside  them  and  a similarly  prepared  piece  of  paper 
tied  around  them.  They  should  then  be  hung  up  in  a cool 
dry  place,  and  will  be  found  to  keep  much  longer  than  with- 
out undergoing  this  process.  To  keep  them  for  a longer 
time,  some  have  been  successful  in  canning  and  also  in 
pickling  them. 

P.  A. — (1)  According  to  etiquette  at  the  present  time  it 
is  expected  of  a gentleman  to  make  a bridal  present,  when 
invited,  whether  he  attends  the  wedding  or  not.  (2)  Though 
not  usually  done,  when  only  both  families  and  near  relations 
are  invited,  it  is  more  proper  to  send  printed  than  written 
invitations  tor  a wedding.  (3)  In  case  a young  lady,  engaged  to- 
be  married,  postpones  the  wedding  day  two  or  three  times — 
three  or  four  months  between  each — against  her  intended’s 
wish,  the  gentleman  should  endeavor  calmly  to  discover  the 
cause.  Perhaps  her  affections  have  never  been  won,  in  which 
case  a minute  observance  of  her  conduct  when  in  his  pres- 
ence would  disclose  the  fact;  perhaps  her  mother,  deeming 
her  too  young,  influences  her  against  the  step  ; or  it  may 
be  a dread  of  marriage  which  is  not  uncommon  among  young 
women.  In  any  case  if  the  gentleman  loves  her  sufficiently  to 
make  her  his  wife  and  she  has  proved  herseif  in  every  other 
matter  worthy  to  be  relied  upon  and  he  beleives  that  she  is 
not  merely  trifling  with  him,  he  should  be  as  patient  as  he 
possibly  can  under  the  circumstances.  He  should,  however, 
exhibit  no  weakness  or  cringing  spirit ; lor  he  will  surely  lose 
her  love  if  he  fails  to  maintain  his  independence  and  dignity. 

Answers  crowded  out  this  month  will  appear  in  our  next 
number. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 


Dr.  Searles,  of  Warsaw,  Wis.,  says  in  the  Chicago  Medical 
Examiner : “ I have  come  to  prefer  tea  leaves  above  all  other 
remedies  in  the  first  stage  oi  burns  and  scalds.  I think  it 
must  recommend  itself  to  the  profession,  not  only  on  account 
of  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  also  by  reason  of  its  great  conveni- 
ence, being  so  readily  obtained.” 

The  New  Haven  doctors  have  recently  shown  such  parti- 
ality for  lemon  juice  in  prescriptions  that  the  large  drug 
stores  now  buy  lemons  by  the  box.  In  one  prescription, 
weighing  eight  ounces,  prepared  a day  or  two  ago,  there 
were  six  ounces  of  lemon  juice. 

Dr.  Clouston,  of  Edinburgh,  says : “ All  acute  mental  dis- 
eases, like  most  nervous  diseases,  tend  to  thinness  of  body  ; 
and,  therefore,  all  foods  and  all  medicines  and  all  treatments 
that  fatten  are  good.  To  my  assistants  and  nurses  and 
patients  I preach  the  gospel  of  fatness  as  the  great  antidote 
to  the  exhausting  tendencies  of  the  diseases  we  have  to  treat ; 
and  it  would  be  well  if  all  people  of  nervous  constitution 
would  obey  this  gospel.” 

An  excellent  authority  in  medicine  recommends  a little 
common  sugar  as  a remedy  for  a dry,  hacking  cough,  and 
gives  scientific  reasons  for  it.  If  troubled  at  night  or  on  first 
waking  in  the  morning,  have  a little  cup  on  a stand  close  by 
the  bed,  and  take  half  a teaspoonful ; this  will  be  of  benefit 
when  cough  syrups  fail. 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal  publishes  an  account  of  the 
treatment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  cases  of  acute  dysentery 
by  a Dr.  Owen,  who  employed  only  a very  weak  solution  of 
aconite,  of  which  he  administered  about  one  drop  an  hour. 
This  treatment  was  substituted  for  the  regulation  treatment, 
with  ipecac.  The  Doctor  commends  the  treatment  very 
highly,  and  says  that  patients  like  it  very  much  better  than 
the  nauseating  doses  of  ipecac. 

Vegetarianism. 

A physician  who  has  been  living  a year  on  the  vegetari- 
anism plan  gives  the  results  as  follows  : At  first  the 
vegetables  seemed  insipid,  and  required  sauces  and  pickles 
to  get  them  down.  Soon  all  condiments  were  put  aside 
except  a little  salt.  The  desire  for  tobacco  and  alcohol 
disappeared  spontaneously.  Then  the  digestive  functions 
became  regular,  and  he  was  wholly  free  from  headaches  and 
bilious  attacks.  After  three  months  a troublesome  rheumat- 
ism left  him,  and  at  the  end  of  a year  he  had  gained  eight 
pounds  in  weight.  He  believes  he  can  do  more  mental  labor 
than  before,  and  that  all  his  senses  are  more  acute.  For 
breakfast  he  has  brown-bread,  apples  and  coffee ; dinner  con- 
sists of  two  vegetables,  brown-bread,  and  pie  or  pudding  ; tor 
tea  he  rejoices  in  bread  and  jam,  with  milk  and  water,  and  for 
supper  bread  and  onions.  Eggs,  milk,  butter  and  cheese  are 
used  only  in  very  small  quantities.  The  dietist  is  a doctor 
and  bis  statement  is  drawing  out  many  similar  ones  from 
medical  men. 


How  to  Treat  a Sprain. 

The  treatment  should  be  applied  immediately  after  the 
accident  occurs,  or  as  soon  theieafter  as  possible,  the  sooner 
the  better.  The  neglect  of  this  precaution  has  frequently 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  use  of  a limb  for  months  or  years, 
and  in  several  instances  which  have  come  under  our  obser- 
vation, has  disabled  the  person  for  a lifetime.  If  taken  in 
hand  promptly,  nothing  is  easier  than  the  cure  of  a simple 
sprain.  Hot  water  is  a panacea  for  sprains  and  bruises. 
This  fact  has  been  long  known  to  hydropathists,  but  is 
recently  announced  as  a new  discovery  by  an  eminent  J’hila- 
delphia  physician,  who  directs  that  the  injured  limb  be 
placed  in  hot  water,  and  boiling  water  slowly  added  until  the 
higuest  endurable  temperature  is  reached.  The  limb  is  to  be 
retained  in  the  water  a-quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  pain  will 
have  gradually  disappeared. 


How  to  Avoid  Infection. 

The  best  way  is,  of  course,  to  keep  away  from  its  source ; 
but  as  this  cannot  always  de  done,  it  is  useful  to  know  what 
precautions  may  be  taken  to  avoid  contracting  such  danger- 
ous maladies  as  small-pox,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  typhus 


fever,  and  similar  diseases.  The  popular  notion  that  medi- 
cal men  possess  some  sort  of  charm  by  means  of  which  they 
are  protected  from  the  contraction  of  disease,  has  long  pre- 
vailed among  the  ignorant  classes,  but  is,  of  course,  without 
foundation.  Medical  men  are  as  liable  as  others  to  contract 
contagious  diseases,  and  not  infrequently  fall  at  their  post 
while  attending  patients  suffering  with  this  class  of  mala- 
dies. 

An  English  physician  who  has  had  a large  experience 
especially  with  typhus  fever,  a most  infectious  malady,  offers 
the  following  useful  rules  to  be  observed  by  physicians. 
With  one  or  two  exceptions,  they  may  also  be  observed  to 
advantage  by  nurses  in  attendance  upon  patients  suffering 
with  contagious  diseases,  although  so  far  as  possible  nurses 
for  such  patients  should  be  selected  from  those  who  are  pro- 
tected from  the  disease  by  having  had  it  previously. 

“ 1.  Always  have  the  window  open  before  entering  the 
patient’s  room  or  ward.  2.  Never  stand  between  the  patient 
and  the  fire,  but  always  between  him  and  the  open  window. 

3.  If  possible,  change  your  coat  before  entering  the  room. 

4.  Do  not  go  in  for  any  unnecessary  auscultation  or  other 
physical  examination.  5.  Stay  as  short  a time  as  possible 
in  the  room.  6.  Never,  while  in  the  room,  swallow  any 
saliva.  7.  After  leaving  the  sick-room,  wash  the  hands 
with  water  containing  an  antiseptic.  8.  Rinse  out  the 
mouth  wiih  diluted  ‘ toilet  Sanitas  ’ or  Condy’s  fluid,  also 
gargle  the  throat  with  it,  and  bathe  the  eyes,  mouth,  and 
nostrils.  9.  Expectorate  and  blow  the  nose  immediately  on 
leaving  the  sick-room.  10.  Keep  up  the  general  health  by 
good  food,  exercise,  and  temperance.  11.  In  addition  to  the. 
above  recommendations,  which  are  all  pretty  generally 
known,  I would  suggest  another,  which  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  important  of  all.  . This  is  to  filter  all  the  air  you 
breathe  while  in  the  sick-room  or  ward  through  an  antisep- 
tic medium.” 

A convenient  method  of  filtering  the  air  is  to  tie  a pock- 
et handkerchief  over  the  mouth  and  nose.  The  same  thing 
may  also  be  accomplished,  though  not  quite  so  effectually  by 
placing  tufts  of  cotton  in  the  nostrils,  and  taking  care  to- 
breathe  through  the  nose,  and  removing  the  cotton  immedi- 
ately after  leaving  the  room.  These  methods  are  not  so 
effective  as  though  the  regular  inhaler  were  employed, 
as  the  latter  provides  a receptacle  into  which  can  be  placed 
cotton  saturated  with  carbolic  acid  or  some  other  strongly 
antiseptic  substance. 


How  Colds  are  Taken. 

A person  in  good  health,  with  fair  play,  says  the  Lancet^ 
easily  resists  cold.  But  when  the  health  flags  a little,  and 
liberties  are  taken  with  the  stomach,  or  the  nervous  system, 
a chill  is  easily  taken,  and  according  to  the  weak  spot  of  the 
individual,  assumes  the  form  of  a cold,  or  pneumonia,  or,  it 
may  be  jaundice.  Of  all  pauses  of  “ cold,”  probably  fatigue 
is  the  most  efficient.  A jaded  man  coming  home  at  night 
from  a long  day’s  work,  a growing  youth  losing  two  hours’" 
sleep  over  evening  parties  two  or  three  times  a week,  or  a 
young  lady  heavily  “ doing  the  season,”  young  children  over- 
fed and  with  a short  allowance  of  sleep,  are  common  in- 
stances of  the  victims  of  “ cold.”  Luxury  is  favorable  to 
chill- taking ; very  hot  rooms,  soft  chairs,  feather  beds,  cre- 
ate a sensitiveness  that  leads  to  catarrhs.  It  is  not,  after  all, 
the  “cold”  that  is  so  much  to  be  feared  as  the  antecedent 
conditions  that  give  the  attack  a chance  of  doing  harm. 
Some  of  the  worst  “ colds”  happen  to  those  who  do  not 
leave  their  house  or  even  their  bed,  and  those  who  are  most 
invulnerable  are  often  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  changes 
•of  temperature,  and  who  by  good  sleep,  cold  bathing,  and 
regular  habits  preserve  the  tone  of  their  nervous  system  and 
circulation. 

Probably  many  chills  are  contracted  at  night  or  at  the  fag 
end  of  day,  when  tired  people  get  the  equilibrium  of  their 
heated  sitting-rooms  or  underheated  bedrooms  and  beds. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  elderly  people.  In  such 
cases  the  mischief  is  done  always  instantaneously,  or  in 
a single  night.  It  often  takes  place  insidiously,  extending 
over  days  or  even  weeks.  It  thus  appears  that  “ taking  cold  ’’ 
is  not  by  any  means  a simple  result  of  a lower  temperature, 
but  depends  largely  on  personal  conditions  and  habits,  affect- 
ing especially  the  nervous  and  muscular  energy  ot  the  body. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

Flowers  are  worn  to  excess  on  bonnets. 

New  parasols  are  very  showy  and  large. 

Black  silk  hosiery  is  excessively  fashionable. 

Black  straws  are  more  worn  than  colored  ones. 

Oriental  colors  in  brocades  are  much  sought  for. 

The  simplest  forms  of  making  up  summer  dresses  please 
most. 

Flowers  and  lace  enter  more  and  more  into  the  decora- 
tions of  evening  dresses. 

Young  girls  will  dress  their  hair  close  in  braids  or  tor- 
rents looped  up  in  the  back. 

Shoulder  knots  and  trimmings  are  revived,  but  they  are 
becoming  to  slender  figures  only. 

Brides’  dresses  are  demi-trained,  high  in  the  neck,  and 
with  half  or  three-  quarters  long  sleeves. 

The  gable  brim  bonnet  is  very  becoming  when  lace,  flow- 
ers, or  ribbon  fills  in  the  peak  above  the  forehead. 

Cockade  bows  in  correct  form  must  be  of  several  colors 
of  ribbon,  many  loops,  and  a few  ends  cut  into  cocks’  combs. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Soft  Gingerbread. — One-half  cup  of  butter,  one  cup  of 
molasses,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger,  or  one  teaspoonful  each 
of  cassia  and  ginger,  one  egg,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda  dissolved  in  four  tablespoon- 
fuls of  milk,  with  flour  to  make  about  the  consistency  of  pan- 
cakes. 

Soft  Gingerbread  with  Ndts. — One  full  cup  of  butter,  two 
cups  white  sugar,  worked  together;  one  cup  of  good  molasses, 
one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  five  cups  of  sifted  flour,  lightly  meas- 
ured, with  one  tables  poonful  of  ginger  and  two  of  cinnamon, 
both  powdered.  When  all  is  well  beaten  together,  add  the 
kernels  from  a pound  of  English  walnuts,  and  bake  in  a flat 
pan. 

Lemon  Cake. — Four  eggs  (reserve  whites  for  frosting), 
three-quarters  cup  sweet  milk,  one  cup  sugar,  one  and  one- 
half  cups  flour,  tablespoonful  of  butter ; stir  sugar,  butter  and 
eggs  to  a cream;  one  teaspoonful  soda,  two  teaspoonfuls 
cream  tartar  ; grate  lemon  and  squeeze  juice  together.  Then 
add  one-half  cup  sugar,  white  of  one  egg  to  that ; then  re- 
sume white  of  one  egg  and  one-half  cup  sugar,  and  sprinkle 
caraway  comfits.  Chocolate. — Grate  one-half  cup  chocolate, 
add  two  tablespoonfuls  milk ; steam  until  dissolved  ; add 
white  of  one  egg,  thoroughly  beaten — Mrs.  Sharp. 

Tea  Cakes. — A delicious  tea  cake  is  made  b}‘  beating 
half  a pound  of  butter  to  a cream  ; to  this  add  an  equal 
quantity  of  sugar  ; beat  this  with  the  butter  until  they  are 
well  mixed;  five  well  beaten  eggs  should  then  be  stirred  in  ; 
a liberal  allowance  of  flavoring  extract,  and  three-quarters  of 
a pound  of  flour,  with  a cup  and  a-half  of  well-washed  cur- 
rants. Put  enough  of  this  mixture  in  the  tins,  so  that  when 
done  the  cakes  will  be  about  two  inches  thick.  They  must 
be  eaten  while  fresh  to  be  enjoyed.  A good  flavoring  for 
these  cakes  is  made  by  putting  the  peel  of  Messina  oranges 
in  a little  pure  alcohol  and  letting  it  stand  for  a week  or  longer. 

Variety  Cake. — Make  a paste  as  for  soda  biscuit  or  hot 
rolls,  divide  into  three  parts,  roll  them  out  to  the  size  of  a 
breakfast  plate  and  about  half  an  inch  thick,  bake  in  a quick 
oven ; when  cool  enough  to  handle,  split  and  butter  each 
piece  slightly  and  spread  with  jelly,  jam,  marmalade,  apple- 
sauce or  preserves  of  any  kind;  pile  them  upon  a plate.. 
Cut  like  a pie  and  eat  warm.  Nice  for  dessert  or  tea. 

Jennie’s  Cream  Cake. — Break  two  eggs  into  a cup  and  fill 
it  up  with  sweet  cream  ; beat,  and  add  one  cup  of  sugar,  one 
and  a-half,  cups  flour,  salt,  one  teaspoonful  soda  and  one-half 
teaspoonful  cream  tartar. 

Nice  Omelet. — One-half  cup  boiling  milk,  one  tablespoon 
butter  melted  in  it ; pour  this  in  one  cup  bread  crumbs ; then 
add  salt,  pepper,  yolks  of  three  eggs,  well  beaten,  and  lastly, 
add  the  three  whites,  beaten  to  a stiff  froth  ; when  light,  fry 
with  butter  ; when  done  on  one  side,  roll  up  together. — Mrs. 
JSharp. 


Cornstarch  Pudding — Boil  one  quart  of  milk  ; then  beat 
the  yolks  of  four  eggs  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  cornstarch 
and  a little  milk  ; let  it  boil  up  once,  then  turn  into  a pud- 
ding dish ; then  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  to  a froth  and 
add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  white  powdered  sugar ; cover  the 
pudding  with  the  mixture,  and  set  in  the  oven  and  hrown 
lightly.  Favor  with  vanilla  or  lemon.  The  frosting  is  im- 
proved by  adding  a flavor  to  it. 

Conserve  of  Strawberries. — Prepare  the  fruit  as  for  pre- 
serving, allowing  half  a pound  of  loaf  sugar  to  one  pound  of 
fruit ; sprinkle  the  sugar  over  the  fruit  at  night,  in  the  morn- 
ing put  on  the  fire  in  a kettle,  and  boil  until  the  berries  are 
clear.  Spread  on  dishes,  and  put  in  the  sun  until  dry  ; after 
which  roll  in  sugar  and  preserve  in  jars. 

Raspberry  Jam. — To  every  quart  of  ripe  raspberries  allow  a 
pound  of  loaf  sugar  ; put  sugar  and  berries  into  a pan,  and 
let  them  stand  two  or  three  hours  ; then  bull  them  in  a porce- 
lain kettle,  taking  off  the  scum  carefully;  when  no  more  scum 
rises  mash  them  and  boil  them  to  a smooth  marmalade ; 
when  cold  put  in  tumblers.  Blackberry  and  strawberry  jam 
can  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Preserved  Cherries. — Pick  and  stone  the  cherries  ; put 
them  in  layers  with  powdered  sugar,  in  a deep  earthen  dish, 
allowing  half  a pound  of  sugar  to  each  pound  of  cherries ; 
let  them  stand  in  a cool  place  for  three  days  ; then  boil 
all  together  in  a copper  perserving  kettle,  drawing  the  kettle 
from  the  fire,  or  stirring  it  down  every  time  it  boils,  until 
it  has  boiled  up  six  times ; then  pour  all  into  an  earthen  dish 
and  let  them  cool ; when  cool  take  up  the  cherries  from  the 
syrup  ; drain  them  ; lay  them  in  thin  layers,  on  hair  sieves 
in  a warm  oven,  to  dry  ; turn  them  out  on  clean  sieves  every 
six  hours  until  they  are  quite  dry  ; they  may  then  be  packed 
in  boxes  between  layers  of  paper. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

Cure  for  Felon. — Take  fly  blister  plaster  and  put  a little 
on  the  sore  spot.  When  it  draws  a blister  keep  it  open. 

Cure  For  Lumbago.  —Take  a piece  of  oilskin  cloth,  such 
as  we  use  to  cover  tables,  but  of  a soft,  pliant  kind,  suffici- 
ently large  to  cover  the  loins ; place  it  over  the  flannel  shirt, 
and  bandage  yourself  with  a flannel  bandage ; profuse  per- 
spiration will  ensue  on  the  loins,  and  you  are  quickly  rid  of 
this  wearisome  complaint. 

Camphor  Ice. — One-half  cup  lard,  one-half  ounce  cam- 
phor, thoroughly  pulverized,  one-half  ounce  chloroform. 
Keep  air-tight.  For  colds,  croup,  consumption,  etc. — Mrs. 
Sharp. 

A Curb  for  Drunkenness. — Sulphate  of  iron,  five  grains  ; 
peppermint  water,  eleven  drachms ; spirits  of  nutmeg,  one 
drachm.  This  preparation,  taken  twice  a day,  acts  as  a tonic 
and  a stimulant,  and  so  partially  supplies  the  place  of  the 
accustomed  liquor  and  prevents  that  absolute  physical  and 
moral  prostration  that  follows  a sudden  breaking  off  from 
the  use  of  stimulating  drinks.  Six  months  cures  the  worst 
of  cases.  V.  P.  M. 

To  Remove  Stains  from  White  Cotton  Goods. — For  mil- 
dew, rub  in  salt  and  some  buttermilk,  and  expose  it  to  the 
influence  of  a hot  sun.  Chalk  and  soap  or  lemon  juice  and 
salt  are  also  good.  As  fast  as  the  spots  become  dry,  more 
should  be  rubbed  on,  and  the  garment  should  be  kept  in  the 
sun  until  the  spots  disappear.  Some  one  of  the  preceding 
things  will  extract  most  kinds  of  stains,  but  a hot  sun  is  nec- 
essary to  render  any  one  of  them  effectual. 

To  Restore  Colors  in  Cloth. — When  color  on  a fabric 
has  been  accidentally  or  otherwise  destroyed  by  acid, 
ammonia  is  applied  to  neutralize  the  same,  after  which  an 
application  of  chloroform  will  in  almostall  cases,  restore  the 
original  color.  The  application  of  ammonia  is  common  but 
that  of  chloroform  is  but  little  known. 

To  Cure  Warts. — If  the  wart  is  small,  it  maybe  cured  by 
touching  it  with  the  end  of  a stick  which  has  been  dipped  in 
strong  acetic  acid.  The  application  should  be  made  several 
times  a day  untill  it  is  destroyed.  If  large  and  old,  apply 
nitric  acid  in  the  same  way.  Lunar  caustic  and  caustic 
potash  may  be  also  used. 
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OUR  BIOGRAPHICAL  BUREAU. 

“Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time.'” 


Genius  and  Short  Lives. 

&LIST  of  the  men  and  women  of  genius  who  have  died 
at  or  about  the  early  age  of  37,  and  secured  for  them- 
selves an  undisputed  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  immor- 
tals, would  occupy  not  the  least  brilliant  portion  of 
the  record  of  the  illustrious  dead.  It  is  astonishing  how 
many  men,  whose  names  are  a household  possesion  in  every 
civilized  country,  have  done  all  their  best  work  after  37,  and 
who  would  never  have  been  heard  of,  or  at  best  would  have 
shone  only  as  the  smaller  lights  of  literature,  if  they  had 
been  carried  oft’  at  the  age  at  which  Byron,  Shelly,  Burns,  and 
Raphael  closed  their  careers.  And  when  we  come  to  look  at 
what  Milton  did  after  37,  what  Goethe  and  a thousand  others 
did  after  the  same  age,  and  how  little  they  had  done  before 
it,  we  cannot  estimate  how  much  richer  the  world  might 
have  been  had  those  bright  intellects  which  were  cut  oft'  in 
their  earliest  prime  been  permitted  to  give  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  additional  work  to  the  world.  It  is  certain  that 
thirty  or  forty  more  years  would  have  cooled  the  blood  of 
Byron  and  carried  him  out  of  what  we  all  know,  and  what 
literary  history  has  stigmatized,  as  Byronism ; but  it  is 
impossible  to  forecast  what  would  have  been  the  result  as  to 
predict  from  Werther  the  development  that  ended  in  “ Faust.” 
■\Vho  can  foresee  what  Shelly  would  have  done,  in  the  full 
ripeness  of  his  splendid  power,  during  another  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  if  he  had  died,  say,  at  the  age  of  Shakespeare  ? 
Burns,  too,  we  know,  dreamed  of  great  works,  and  when  he 
died  there  were  literary  movements  in  the  air  which  might 
have  turned  his  labors  and  his  life  into  a new  channel.  And 
was  Raphael’s  genius  exhausted  when  the  grave  closed  over 
him  at  37  ? No  more  than  Michael  Angelo’s  would  have 
been,  and  some  of  the  sublimest  work  of  the  great  Tuscan 
was  done  in  the  late  evening  of  his  life. 

A consideration  of  this  kind  should  entirely  modify  our 
comparative  estimate  and  criticism  of  distinguished  men. 
Nothing  is  commoner,  for  example,  among  Germans,  and 
among  cultivated  Englishmen  as  well,  than  to  ascribe  to 
Goethe  a genius  far  transcending  Schiller’s.  The  comparison 
is  made  between  the  whole  body  of  Goethe’s  literary  work, 
extending  over  upward  of  eighty  years  of  exceptional  healthy 
activity,  and  the  product  of  poor  Schiller’s  mutilated  exis- 
tence, stretching  to  scarcely  more  than  one-half  that  term, 
with  a large  portion  of  it  belonging  to  the  period  of  child- 
hood and  youth.  But,  had  Goethe  died  at  the  same  age  as 
Schiller,  he  would  have  had  a poorer  result  to  show  than 
Schiller  has.  He  would  have  had  a great  deal  less  than 
Byron  in  pure  poetical  work,  ini-omparably  less  also  than 
Shelly,  and,  in  respect  of  genuine  poetry  expressing  the  sim- 
ple feelings  of  the  heart  and  an  apprehension  of  the  beauty 
of  nature,  he  would  have  stood  an  immeasurable  distance 
behind  even  the  unlettered  Burns  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Schiller,  when  he  died,  at  46,  had  reached  a loftier  height  of 
dramatic  art  than  Goethe  had  at  the  same  age — we  might 
say  than  Goethe  had  reached  at  84.  Schiller  had  left  behind 
him  a long  roll  of  Immortal  dramas,  some  of  them  lit  up  with 
the  radiance  of  a fine  poetrj',  and  many  of  which  will  keep 
the  stage  as  long  as  the  stage  exists ; but  at  the  same  age 
Goethe  had  only  produced  one  or  two  dramas  of  any  preten- 
sion. As  for  Byron,  there  is  nothing  that  Goethe  did  up  to 
38 — Byron’s  age  at  his  death — that  will  bear  comparison  with 
the  marvelous  philosophical  insight  of  “ Manfred,”  nothing 
to  equal  the  astonishing  satirical  power  of  the  “ English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  ” (and  Goethe  frequently  did  try 
his  Land  at  satire) ; nor  anything  that  deserves  even  to  be 
named  in  the  same  breath  as  “ Don  Juan.” 

Miss  Austen  and  Charlotte  Bronte  were  rather  more  than 
37  when  they  died,  but  they  died  at  an  age  at  which  George 
Eliot  had  not  written  a single  novel.  One  or  two  transla- 
tions, an  essay  or  two  in  the  Westminster  Review,  and  the 
‘‘  Scenes  of  Clerical  Lite”  were  all  that  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  subsequent  author  of  “Adam  Bede’  and  “Daniel 
Deronda.”  Carlyle  moralizes  on  what  might  have  been  the 


consequences  to  English  history  if  a stray  bullet  had  struck 
down  Oliver  Cromwell.  Perhaps  they  would  not  have  been 
so  great  as  he  imagined,  and  might  have  proved  to  be  noth- 
ing more  than  an  earlier  Restoration.  But  given  a fatal  chill 
or  a fever  at  37,  and  the  long  series  of  works  with  which 
George  Eliot  has  enriched  English  literatui'e  would  have  had 
no  existence ; in  other  words,  there  would  have  been  no 
George  Eliot.  Miss  Austen’s  observant  eye  had  not  grown 
dim,  nor  her  facile  pen  been  robbed  of  its  cunning,  when  her 
life  terminated  ; and  the  world  knows  not  how  many  moi'e 
photographs  of  simple  English  character  and  manners  it  has 
thus  lost.  We  might  instance  Keats  also,  and  Kirk  White  and 
Chatteron,  but  one  died  in  his  boyhod,  and  the  others  before 
they  were  much  more  than  boys,  and  a broken  column 
is  the  fittest  and  most  suggestive  memorial  over  their 
graves.  The  mysterious  “ might-have-been,”  in  the  cases 
of  Keats  and  Chatterton,  if  they  had  lived  till  a ripe  manhood, 
would  have  given  to  English  literature  many  a noble  poem 
it  does  not  now  possess.  For  it  has  seldom  happened  that 
a poet  or  a novelist  has  exhausted  himself  in  a single  work. 
Philip  James  Bailey  did  so  in  “ Festus,”  and  Alexander 
Smith  and  Sidney  Dobell  may  be  said  to  have  thoroughly 
drained  their  intellects  in  one  or  two  efforts.  No  length  of 
life  would  have  enabled  any  of  them  to  add  greatly  to  their 
fame,  though  they  might  have  lived  on,  fanning  the  embers 
of  their  early  reputation.  Spontaneity,  energy,  native  force 
were  wanting  in  them  more  almost  than  any  English  poet 
above  mediocrity.  So,  likewise,  Pollok,  attempting  to  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  Milton,  had  probably  attained  the  high- 
est pinnacle  of  his  possibilities  in“  The  Course  of  Time,” 
when  his  shattered  constitution  gave  way  and  he  sank  to  his 
early  grave. — Standard.  

An  Old  Story  of  Dickens  Retold. 

Reminiscence  of  old  Major  Throckmorton,  who  for  years 
kept  the  Galt  House  in  Louisville,  are  always  in  order.  It 
was  the  Major,  who  said  that  the  turkey  was  a very  inconveni- 
ent bird — too  large  for  one  and  not  large  enough  for  two. 

When  Charles  Dickens  visited  this  country  in  1846,  he 
meant  to  stay  a day  or  two  in  Louisville,  and  of  course,  put 
up  at  the  Galt  House.  He  had  been  settled  in  his  room  on 
the  second  story  only  an  hour  or  two  when  the  Major,  a 
bosom  friend  of  Henry  Clay,  and  on  terms  of  more  or  less 
intimacy  with  every  notable  man  in  the  South,  sent  in  his 
name  to  the  novelist,  and  followed  in,  a moment  after  in  per- 
son. “Mr  Dickens,”  he  began,  extending  his  hand,  “we  are 
glad  to  welcome  you.  We  know  you  and  admire  you,  and 
will  reckon  it  a privilege  to  be  allowed  to  extend  to  you  the 
hospitalities  of  the  metropolis  of  Kentucky.  As  your  es- 
pecial host,  I beg  that  you  will  command  me  for  any  service 
in  my  power  to  render.”  Mr.  Dickens  received  this  with  a 
frigid  stare.  “ When  I need  you,  landlord,”  he  said,  pointing 
to  the  door,  “ I will  ring.”  The  Major  was,  for  an  instant 
paralyzed.  Then  he  rushed  at  his  patron,  caught  him  by  one 
leg  and  shoulder,  and  had  him  half  way  out  of  the  window 
betore  another  visitor  in  the  room  could  interfere  and  save 
the  Englishman’s  life.  Mr.  Dickens  left  town  the  same  day 
and  the  only  mention  that  he  made  in  his  “American  Notes  ” 
was  to  refer  to  a casual  pig  that  he  saw  rooting  in  the  street 
as  he  was  on  his  way  to  take  the  river  steamer. — Hotel  Mail 

[ Written  for  the  Family  Circle.'\ 

A Lament. 

All  that  I fain  would  sing  or  say. 

Some  abler  tongue  has  sung  or  said  ; 

And  nothing  worthy  will  remain 
To  speak  of  me  when  I am  dead. 

The  thoughts  that  gladly  I’d  express, 

I meet  with  in  some  poet’s  line; 

I feel  their  grace  and  nobleness. 

But  can  I claim,  that  they  are  Mine. 

And  things  I find,  too,  I have  felt, 

■Vaguely  and 'in  a far-off  way  ; 

And  sadly  tender  strains  that  melt 
Like  wreaths  of  mist,  unreal,  away. 

0 could  I find  a realm  unknown 

That  ne’er  had  owned  a sovereign  sway  ; 

I’d  claim  and  make  it  all  my  own 
By  right  of  first  discovery.  — Mr».  Cron. 
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SELECTED. 

Sipplni?  only  what  is  sweet  ; 
Leiveth*  cha  tak-  the  wheat.” 


A Home  in  the  Heart. 

Oh  ! ask  not  a home  in  the  mansions  of  pride, 

Were  marble  shines  out  in  the  pillars  and  walls  ; 

Though  the  roof  be  of  gold  it  is  brilliantly  cold, 

And  joy  may  not  be  found  in  its  torch-lighted  halls. 

But  seek  for  a bosom  all  honest  and  true. 

Where  love,  once  awakened,  will  never  depart ; 

Turn,  turn  to  the  breast  like  a dove  to  its  nest, 

And  you’ll  find  there’s  no  home  like  the  home  in  the 
heart. 

Oh ! link  but  one  spirit  that’s  warmly  sincere, 

That  will  heighten  your  pleasure  and  solace  your  care. ; 

Find  a soul  you  may  trust  as  the  kind  and  the  just, 

And  be  sure  the  wide  world  holds  no  treasure  so  rare. 

Then  the  frowns  of  Misfortune  may  shadow  our  lot. 

The  cheek-searing  tear-drops  of  Sorrow  may  start ; 

But  a star  never  dim  sheds  a halo  for  him 

Who  can  turn  for  repose  to  a home  in  the  heart. 

Eliza  Cook. 


Training  the  Young  Idea. 

Many  parents  who  undertake  to  superintend  the  educa- 
tion of  their  own  children,  are  tormented  by  an  over-anxiety 
which  but  evinces  their  sad  want  of  judgment,  whilst  it  is 
a hindrance  to  that  real  mental  progress  they  so  ardently 
desire  to  see  going  on  in  their  offspring.  This  over-anxiety 
is  a feeling  completely  at  variance  with  that  quiet  solicitude 
whose  distinguishing  feature  is  calm  hopefulness,  accom- 
panied by  a cautious,  persevering  spirit,  far  removed  from 
that  near-sighted,  fussy  feeling  displayed  by  egotists,  who 
take  the  whole  burden  and  responsibility  upon  themselves. 

The  feelings  of  children  are  so  Inconceivably  delicate  and 
just,  that  we  should  respect  their  natural  development,  gradu- 
ally and  almost  as  imperceptibly,  as  the  unfolding  of  a rose- 
bud. 

Yet  how  many  adults  commence  “ educating  ” with  a 
vague  notion  that  children  are  ill-organized  beings,  whom  it 
is  their  business  in  some  way  to  remodel ; and  whilst 
denouncing  the  Chinese  custom  of  flattening  the  heads  of 
their  infants,  between  boards,  in  order  to  produce  that  oval 
shape  so  much  admired  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  these  people 
set  to  work  to  perform  a similar  operation  upon  the  minds 
of  their  own  helpless  charges. 

Primary  education  should  be  considered  rather  as  a 
developing  than  an  engrafting  system. 

Behold  with  what  state  and  circumstance,  and  armed  to 
the  teeth,  well-meaning  people  march  to  meet  the  newly- 
born  I with  what  self  satisfaction  they  stoop  to  gaze  upon  it, 
whilst  a confused  idea  is  floating  through  their  brain  of  some 
great  beam  to  be  removed,  which,  instead  of  in  their  own, 
they  seek  in  the  child’s  honest  eyes. 

We  should  remember  that  the  little  one  has,  at  starting, 
one  great  advantage  over  us,  it  stands  upon  the  threshold 
of  life  without  one  prejudice,  it  owes  the  world  no  grudge, 
nor  any  human  being  therein. 

How  loving  and  how  trusting  is  a child  1 Unless  per- 
verted, trusting  and  loving  it  remains. 

Let  us  not  lightly  pass  over  this  elemental  love — this 
first  fact  so  beautiful  and  blessed ; here  are  we  brought  at 
once  into  contact  with  the  fundamental  and  most  ennobling 
affection  that  stirs  and  expands  the  soul ; here  we  encounter 
a pure  breeze  fresh  from  Paradise.  This  is  the  sacred  fire 
whose  flame  should  be  jealously  guarded  ; this  is  the  pure 
leaven ; this  is  the  lever  with  which  we  may  lift  the  world  ; 
its  fulcrum  is  in  the  strong  will  and  sound  judgment  of  man. 

How  vitally  active  and  inquisitive  is  a child,  running 
hither  and  thifher  on  the  threshold  of  its  nev  life — see  how 
it  enjoys  the  precious  gift. 

Listen  to  its  original  prattle  ; and  since  we  cannot  reply 
to  all  its  queries,  we  will  ponder  them  iu  our  hearts,  world- 
worn,  weary  men ; for  the  time  being  the  child  shall  be  our 
tutor. 


We  must  go  cautiously,  lest  we  inadvertently  maim  or 
wound  his  spirit,  and  there  be  war  between  us,  and  thence- 
forth every  link  in  the  social  chain  should  grate. 

Again,  observe  yon  sunny  child,  with  the  beaming  smile 
and  clear  open  eye,  fearlessly  expressing  his  young  ideas, 
wherefore  is  he  so  joyous  whilst  his  little  companion  is  pale 
and  shy,  and  silent?  or  uncloseth  his  dewy  lips  but  to  utter 
falsehoods  I Mark,  the  candor  and  the  moral  courage  of  this 
little  one  have  been  destroyed,  and  he  is  left  timid,  trem- 
bling and  afraid. 

Of  what? 

Kebuke  or  stripes,  perchance,  no  matter  of  what,  since 
afraid  he  is. 

His  opening  faculties  have  been  shaded  from  the  sun,  and 
fall  back  drooping  to  the  earth. 

Frightful  perversion  ! when  a child’s  aspirations  are  neu- 
tralized by  fear — fear,  the  root  of  deceit,  w hose  tendrils  run 
downward,  instead  of  upward. 

- Away  with  every  system  of  intimidation  which  but  gives 
the  spirit  back  to  chaos. 

It  has  been  well  said,  “ Never  depart  from  the  rules  of 
courtesy  and  good  breeding  with  children  ; there  is  no  more 
necessity  of  doing  so  with  them  than  with  grown  men  and 
women.” 

Lastly,  hearts  are  to  be  won,  not  forced.  Reason  and 
affection  are  the  golden  links  of  humanity. 

Let  them  go,  let  them  love. 

Let  the  light,  the  breeze,  and  the  dews  from  heaven  freely 
visit  the  plants  of  earth.  Allow  them  to  open  their  own  blos- 
soms to  the  sun.  Would  you  destroy,  because  it  is  not  the 
bud  you  expected,  the  flower  for  which  you  looked,  or  the 
fruit  for  which  you  toiled. 

Let  all  share  those  genial  influences  that  make  life  pleas- 
ant, and  inkead  of  wild  wastes  and  barren  shrubs,  the  earth 
will  bear  more  palm-trees  and  golden  shrubs,  the  men  and 
women  shall  walk  erect  in  the  presence  of  one  another,  feel- 
ing that  they  are  made  perfect  men  and  women. 


Discouraered. 

“ I’m  so  discouraged  I ” It  was  a tired,  worn  little  mother 
who  said  it.  Day  after  day,  and  week  after  week,  had  she 
worried  through  the  endless  details  of  household  duties  with- 
out change  or  rest.  IE  was  ever  the  same  round  of  cares  and 
anxieties,  over  and  over  again.  . The  morning  brought  the 
many  necessities  of  household  duties.  The  noon  came  with 
Its  responsibilities,  and  the  evening  with  its  unfinished  work. 

How  tired  and  worn  that  mother  1 As  she  looks  over  the 
work  of  the  day  she  sees  mainly  the  imperfections  and  fail- 
ures. How  vain  her  efforts  to  realize  a high  ideal  of  true 
motherhood  I biit  instead  of  this  the  fragments  of  cherished 
hopes  are  her  only  consolation.  True,  she  has  tried  to  make 
her  hands  so  skillful  that  nothing  should  be  left  undone  ; 
but  in  her  varied  efforts  the  poor  body  was  wearied,  and  she 
felt  that  a mother’s  cares  and  duties  could  never  be  done, 
nor  her  ideal  ever  be  realized.  No  wonder  she  was  discour- 
aged ! 

O,  the  duties  of  motherhood,  strong  as  life  and  lasting  as 
time  1 What  other  architect  moulds  and  builds  so  patiently 
as  she  ? From  the  recesses  other  nature  and  the  promptings  of 
her  heart  come  the  giant  that  rules  the  earth.  Yet  at  every  step 
of  her  endeavors  she  meets  difficulties  that  overshadow  the 
greatness  of  her  work,  and  leave  her  little  more  than  the 
“ shreds  and  patches”  of  an  existence  from  which  to  weave, 
the  warp  and  woof  of  a life  dearer  than  her  own. 


A Gambler’s  Daughter. 

The  Neio  York  Tribune  says  that  the  old  mistress  of 
Wiliiam  M.  Tweed  is  livipg  in  a villa  near  Cos  Cob,  on  the 
shore  of  the  sound.  Her  sister  has  a family  by  another  cele- 
brated city  politician.  Their  father  was  the  chief  gambler 
in  N.  Y.  city  thirty  years  ago,  and  they  were  considered  the 
finest  women  in  the  Broadway  promenade.  Both  married 
and  took  to  pleasure,  and  it  is  charged  that  Mr.  Tweed’s 
friend  not  only  obtained  a million  from  him  but  caused  his 
imprisonment  and  death  by  refusing  to  accompany  him 
abroad  and  he  was  too  fascinated  with  her  to  fly  alone.  Like 
Jack  Sheppard,  he  clung  to  the  city  for  the  sake  of  Edge- 
worth  Bess. 
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Home  Beauty. 

Mine  be  a cot,”  for  the  hours  of  play, 

One  of  the  kind  that  is  built  by  Miss  Greenaway, 

AVhere  the  walls  are  low,  and  the  roofs  are  red. 

And  the  buds  are  gay  in  the  blue  o’erhead 
And  the  dear  little  figures,  in  frocks  and  frills. 

Go  roaming  about  at  their  own  sweet  wills. 

And  play  with  the  pups,  and  reprove  the  calves. 

And  do  naught  in  the  world  (but  Work)  by  halves, 
Ji'rom  “Hunt  the  Slipper”  and  “ Riddle-me-ree  ” 

To  watching  the  cat  in  the  apple-tree. 

0 Art  of  the  household ! Men  may  prate 
Of  their  ways  “ intense  ” and  Itiiliauate, — 

They  may  soar  on  their  wings  of  sense,  and  float 
To  the  ‘‘  au  dela  ” and  the  dim  remote, — 

Till  the  last  sun  sink  in  the  last  lit  West, 

'Tis  the  Art  at  the  Door  that  will  please  the  best ; 

To  the  end  of  Time  ’twill  be  the  same. 

For  the  Earth  first  laughed  when  the  children  came ! 

Austin  Dobson. 

A Mistaken  Idea. 

As  soon  as  a boy  leaves  school  and  looks  about  to  see  what 
he  shall  do  next,  he  is  very  likely  to  be  told  by  some  unwi.-e 
person,  “ The  world  owes  you  a living.”  This  probably  strikes 
him  as  a very  wise  remark,  and  the  boy  says  to  himself.  “ If 
it  is  true  that  the  world  owes  me  a living,  then  I’m  all  right.” 
He  finds  a place,  and  goes  to  work  manfully ; and  after  a 
time  he  concludes  that  there  is  no  fun  in  it,  and  he  stops  to 
consider.  “ If  the  world  owes  me  a living,  why  sh<  uld  I 
trouble  myself  ? Let  the  world  pay  its  debts  to  me.”  Suddenly 
he  loses  liis  place  and  has  nothing  to  do.  He  is  surprised 
and  wonders  why  the  world  does  not  give  him  his  due.  “ A 
nice  bed,  warm  clothes,  and  Tegular  dinners  are  good  things, 
and  I ought  to  have  them.  The  world  owes  them  to  me,  and 
if  I do  not  get  them  I’ve  been  cheated  out  of  my  rights.” 

At  one  time  this  country  was  a wilderness,  where  no  man 
could  live,  save  by  fighting  the  wild  beasts.  Some  one  chased 
away  the  bears  and  wolves,  cut  down  the  forests,  laid  out 
roads,  built  towns,  and  dug  canals.  Somebody  spent  vast 
sums  of  money  in  constructing  railroads,  steam-boats,  docks, 
light-houses,  schools,  libraries,  and  all  the  fine  things  you 
enjoy  so  freely.  More  than  this,  somebody  pays  the  police- 
man, the  fireman,  the  soldier,  sailor,  light-house  keeper  and 
school  master. 

From  the  day  you  were  born  your  father  and  mother  have 
fed,  clothed,  and  sheltered  you.  It  has  cost  you  nothing.  None 
of  these  great  public  works,  roads  canals,  towns,  navies,  and 
armies  cost  you  anything.  How  can  you  say  the  world  owes 
you  a living?  What  has  a boy  done  to  deserve  all  this? 
Not  a thing.  It  is  you  who  must  pay — not  the  world. 

Ah  1 boy  he  was  a foolish  creature  who  first  said,  “ The 
world  owes  me  a living.”  He  told  a very  silly  fable.  The 
world  owes  no  man  a living  till  he  has  done  some  worthy 
de«^  some  good  work  to  make  the  world  better  and  a fairer 
place  to  live  in.  Those  old  fellows  who  dug  canals  and 
laid  out  towns,  who  built  cities  and  invented  all  these  splen- 
did things — these  telegraphs,  these  ships,  these  magnificent 
engines — had  the  right  idea.  They  worked  manfully,  and 
the  world  did  at  last  owe  them  a living,  and  paid  it  many 
times  over.  If  you  mean  to  get  out  of  the  great  debt  you 
owe  the  world,  do  something,  go  to  work  and  show  you  are 
a man.  Then,  when  you  have  shown  the  world  you  can 
work,  it  will  gladly  pay  you  a living,  and  the  finer  and 
more  noble  your  work  the  greater  will  be  your  reward. 
— St.  Nicholas. 


Wives,  not  Slaves. 

Husbands,  don’t  think  when  you  have  won  a wife  that 
you  have  also  a slave.  Don't  think  that  your  wife  has  less 
feeling  than  when  she  was  your  sweetheart.  Her  relation- 
ship to  you  is  simply  changed,  not  her  nature.  Don’t  think 
that  you  can  dispense  with  all  the  little  civilities  of  life 
towards  her  on  marrying.  She  appreciates  those  things 
juite  as  much  as  other  women. 

Don't  be  gruff  and  rude  at  home.  Had  you  been  that 
sort  of  a fellow  before  marriage,  the  probabilitie.s  are  that 
you  would  be  sewing  on  your  own  buttons  still.  Don't 
make  your  wife  feel  that  she  is  an  incumbrance  on  you  by 


giving  grudgingly.  What  she  needs,  give  cheerfully  as  if  it 
were  pleasure  to  do  so.  She  will  feel  better,  and  so  will  you. 
Don’t  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  the  house  under  her  charge . 
You  have  no  more  right  to  be  poking  your  nose  into  the 
kitchen  than  she  has  to  walk  into  your  place  of  business  and 
give  directions  to  your  employes. 


Wants  to  Know. 

Says  Alexander  Dumas ; — “ When  you  see  a child  spoil 
and  destroy  immediately  and  deliberately  the  playthings  that 
have  been  given  it,  pull  off  the  petals  of  the  flowers  it  has 
gathered,  and  even  the  wings  of  insects  which  it  has  caught, 
you  say  : ‘ Children  are  destructive ; childhood  is  merciless.’ 
It  is  a mistake.  The  child  is  not  destructive  ; it  is  not  cruel. 

' It  is  curious.  It  does  not  want  to  destroy,  it  wants  to  know.” 
But  with  the  very  first  appearance  of  this  desire  for  know- 
ledge, with  the  first  utterance  of  the  often  embarrassing  but 
inexorcisable  questions  “how?”  “why?”  the  gravest  respon- 
sibilities fall  on  the  parent,  and  these  responsibilities  he 
either  shirks  or  seeks  to  delegate  to  others,  “ There  may,” 
continues  Dumas,  “ be  children,  who,  owing  to  physical 
causes,  are  imbecile.  But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a stupid 
child.  A child  may  have  more  or  less  prompt  intelligence.' 
It  may  develop  special  aptitudes  or  antipathies.  But  you 
will  never  hear  it  say  a silly  thing  as  long  as  you  have  not 
told  it  a lie.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  all  the  humbug 
practised  in  the  world  there  is  none  which  on  the  whole  is 
attended  with  more  ruinous  consequences  than  the  decep- 
tions to  which  parents  constantly  have  recourse,  and  that 
with  a perfectly  easy  conscience,  to  evade  the  troublesome 
curiosity  of  children.  “ I am  convinced,”  says  M.  Dumas, 
'that  the  greatest  revolutionaries  in  the  world  of  ideas,  those 
who  have  most  horrified  mankind,  who  have  caused  the  most 
shedding  of  blood  and  the  most  tears,  have  been  children  to 
whose  first  questions  men  have  not  replied  as  they  ought  to 
have  replied.” 


Take  Comfort. 

It  is  well  enough  to  provide  for  a rainy  day,  but  that  man 
is  very  foolish  who  saves  his  umbrella  for  a future  storm 
while  he  is  allowing  himself  to  be  drenched  with  the  rain. 
We  do  not  take  pleasure  and  enjoy  contentment  as  we  should 
do.  We  live  too  much  in  the  future  and  too  little  in  the  pres- 
ent. We  live  poor  that  we  may  die  rich.  We  get  all  ready 
to  be  happy ; and  when  we  are  quite  ready,  infirmity  or  dis- 
ease steps  in,  and  the  chance  to  take  comfort  in  this  life  is 
gone.  If  we  could  only  be  content  to  seize  upon  the  lit- 
tle pleasures  that  lie  just  outside,  and  often  within,  our  daily 
pathway,  thev  would  make  a large  sum  total  at  the  end  of 
our  lives.  Too  many  of  us  often  scorn  pleasures  that  are 
cheap  and  near  and  within  our  grasp,  and  complain  because 
we  cannot  have  such  as  are  costly  and  remote.  But  if  we 
would  only  magnify  the  little  things  that  make  life  pleasant 
as  we  do  those  that  make  it  unpleasant,  the  cup  of  our  joys 
would  continually  overflow.  Be  content  to  take  life  as  it 
comes,  and  always  make  the  best  of  the  present,  and  let  future 
sorrows  be  future,  and  let  them  not  intrude  upon  the  present 
by  unnecessary  apprehensions  and  forebodings. — Collegian. 


The  Secret  of  Mental  Health. 

Commenting  on  a lecture  by  Dr.  Edward  G.  Janeway, 
recently  delivered  on  the  “ Hygiene  of  the  Nervous  System” 
the  Christian  Advocate  says  : — 

The  reports  show  that  he  attaches  due  importance  to 
some  things  which  are  not  as  frequently  or  as  forcibly  pre- 
sented as  their  essential  relation  to  healthy  mental  action 
demands.  He  says  : “ To  be  satisfied,  or  at  all  events  recon- 
ciled, with  OUT  occupation,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  the  first  essential 
to  mental  health."  The  importance  of  the  condition  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  Those  who  are  about  to  choose  a profession 
seldom  duly  consider  it.  Those  who  are  satisfied  work  easily ; 
work  is  stimulus  and  support;  the  brain  seldom  knows  wear- 
iness, and  day  by  day  grows  stronger.  But  it  is  possible  to  be 
reconciled,  if  not  satisfied.  The  imagination  can  be  made 
the  friend  as  well  as  the  foe  of  any  pursuit.  VVe  have 
seen  those  who  have  the  power  to  see  only  or  chiefly  the 
advantages  of  any  position.  This  power  can  be  cultivated, 
and  with  it  the  mind  works  easily  : without  it  friction,  rust,  or 
disease  will  soon  cause  it  to  deteriorate. 
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Again  he  says  : Let  a man  so  school  and  discipline  himself 
that  when  misfortune  or  disaster  comes  it  sh  ill  find  him  with  enough 
reserved  force.,  with  enough  mental  or  nervous  stamina  to  make  the 
best  of  what  remains,  and  not  to  be  overcome  by  an  unlooked-for 
and  unexpected  stroke  of  misfortune."  This  means  a great  deal 
He  who  works  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  mental  and  ner- 
vous strength — and  those  words  are  practically  synonymous 
— may  drop  at  any  time  from  the  breaking  of  the  internal 
spring,  and  must  fall  before  a sudden  or  powerful  blast.  The 
teacher,  the  editor,  the  minister,  the  physician,  the  merchant 
have  each  and  all  illustrated  this  No  man  should  habitually 
do  so  much  as  to  feel  that  he  could  not,  if  necessary,  with 
out  injury,  do  a little  more.  It  is  sometimes  the  fact  that 
excited  men  who  are  burning  the  candle  of  life  at  both  ends 
fancy  that  they  are  working  easily,  and  therefore  healthfully 
when  they  are  rapidly  advancing  towards  nervous  bankruptcy 
and  even  hurrying  on  to  mania  itself.  Reserve  force  should 
be  maintained,  though  the  pressure  be  never  so  great. 

“ The  habit  of  doing  one  thing  at  a time,  and  doing  it 
well,”  is  also  laid  down  by  Dr.  Janeway  as  a vital  maxim 
We  regard  it  as  essental  to  easy  mental  action  that  a man 
should  be  “ a whole  man  at  every  thing.”  To  do  several 
things  at  once  habitually  is  incompatible  with  perfection  of 
work  or  healthfulness  of  action. 

It  is  our  conviction  that  mental  work  properly  performed 
tends  to  mental  health,  to  physical  soundness,  and  to  longe 
vity  and  that  the  thanks  of  brain  workers  are  due  to  Dr 
Janeway  and  all  others  who  reveal  sublime  simplicity  of  the 
laws  of  mental  health — Christian  Advocate,  N . Y. 


What  is  Work  ? 

I may  perhaps  he  allowed  to  put  the  opening  question, 
What  is  Work?  The  common  reply  is,  “Any  pursuit  by 
which  a man  earns  or  attempts  to  earn  a livelihood  and  accu 
mulate  wealth.”  This  definition  is  more  to  he  regretted 
because  it  cherishes,  or  rather  begets,  the  vulgar  error  that 
all  persons  who  do  riot  aim  at  the  accumulation  of  wealth  are 
“idlers.”  In  point  of  fact  such  men  may  be  doing  far  greater 
services  to  the  world  than  the  most  diligent  and  successful 
votary  of  a trade  or  profession.  Darwin  having  a competency, 
was  therewith  content.  To  him,  and  to  others  of  kindred 
minds,  the  opportunity  of  devoting  his  whole  life  to  the 
search  after  scientific  truth  was  a boon  immeasurably  higher 
than  any  conceivable  amount  of  wealth.  Shall  we  call  him 
an  idler  ? Nor  is  science  the  only  field  which  opens  splendid 
prospects  to  men  of  independent  means.  Art,  literature, 
philanthropy,  have  all  their  departments,  unremunerative 
in  all  the  commercial  points  of  view,  or  at  least  not  directly 
remunerative,  and  for  all  those  cultivators  are  wanted.  There- 
fore, reversing  the  advice  given  by  routine  moralists,  I 
would  say  to  young  men  of  ability  : “ Do  not  take  up  any 

trade,  business,  or  profession,  but  do  some  of  the  world’s 
unpaid  work.  Leave  money-making  to  those  who  have  no 
other  option,  and  be  searchers  for  truth  and  beauty.”  Every 
one  who  follows  this  advice  will  contribute  something  to 
show  the  world  that  the  race  for  wealth  is  not  the  only  pur- 
suit worthy  of  a rational  being.  I should  define  work 
as  the  conscious  systematic  application  of  mind  or  body  to 
any  definite  pupose. 


Amasa  Stone’s  Fortune. 

Grath  writes  to  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  as  follows  : The 
great  wealth  of  Amasa  Stone,  who  commited  suicide  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  now  falls  into  the  hands,  in  part  at  least,  of  a 
young  man  who  was  bred  on  a farm  in  Illinois,  of  poor,  plain 
parents.  Possessing  a sympathetic  nature,  good  sense  and 
talents,  he  fell  into  the  way  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  gave 
him  a Secretary’s  place.  He  remained  with  Mr.  Lincoln  dur- 
ing his  whole  term  of  the  Presidency,  and  was  then  sent  to 
various  positions  in  foreign  countries,  acquitting  himself 
well  at  all  of  them.  He  was  our  Minister  virtually  in 
France,  Spain,  and,  I think,  Austria  Finally  he  concluded 
to  give  up  these  honors  that  he  had  worn  so  well,  and 
plunged  into  the  hard  life  of  the  press.  For  a time  he  edited 
a newspaper  at  Springfield,  111.  I frequently  received  notes 
from  him  in  those  days,  commenting  upon  or  encouraging 
publications  of  mine  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  At  another 
time  he  returned  from  Europe  and  began  to  write  on  the 
New  York  Tribune,  making  his  column  or  two  every  day,  and 


lecturing  a little  meanwhile.  Here  his  eyes  began  to  fail. 
In  this  discouraged  condition  he  met  the  wife  of  A.  B Stone, 
brother  of  the  late  Amasa  Stone.  Mrs.  Stone,  though  her 
husband  was  reputed  to  be  worth  a million  or  two,  admired 
men  of  mind  and  career.  She  had  a blooming  neice,  whom 
she  introduced  to  him.  The  young  lady  was  delighted  with 
him,  as  women  have  been  in  every  land.  When  they  mar- 
ried he  took  his  bride  out  to  see  his  parents  on  the  Illinois 
farm.  Persons  have  described  to  me  his  anxiety  as  to  how 
his  wife,  reared  in  the  lap  of  millions,  would  appreciate  the 
plain  homestead  where  he  had  been  nested.  Without  any 
hesitation  she  called  them  father  and  mother,  and  gave  them 
a daughter’s  kiss.  Had  she  looked  back  but  a single  genera- 
tion she  would  have  seen  that  her  own  father  began  life  as 
poor  Joseph,  the  carpenter.  Col.  Hay  settled  down  opposite 
his  father-in-law  and  became  a favored  son.  Children  were 
born  to  him.  Even  he,  in  the  midst  of  youth,  felt  that  money 
is  not  the  whole  of  life ; and  at  times  he  has  had  to  lay  down 
his  little  portion  of  the  heavy  load  that  Amasa  Stone  carried 
of  inevitable,  inexorable  business.  He  was  on  one  of  these 
journeys  to  recruit  his  health  when  his  father-in-law  passed 

away.  

Only  a Tramp. 

“ Only  a tramp,  sir,”  the  flagman  said, 

“ Struck  at  the  forks  by  the  night  express. 

Body  sent  on  to  Jamestown.  Dead  ? 

Well,  he  won’t  steal  no  more  rides,  I guess.” 

“ Only  a tramp  ” flashed  across  the  wire  ; 

Killed  in  the  night,  as  the  papers  say  ; 

But  the  news  kept  flashing  by  house  and  spire 
Till  it  fell  on  a hearthstone  far  away. 

Children  and  wife  there  were  to  weep 

And  gnash  their  teeth  for  the  absent  one ; 

Cruel  their  agony,  strong  and  deep. 

Cruel  the  work  the  cold  wheels  had  done  1 

Only  a tramp,  poor  devil ! “ He 

Could  get  no  work,”  the  widow  raves, 

“To  keep  these  little  ones.”  So  think  we 
The  place  for  such  is  in  their  graves  1 

Thus  does  humanity  care  for  its  slave, 

As  much  as  the  spider  for  the  fly. 

Done  with  your  work,  then  into  your  grave 
You’re  only  a tramp,  poor  devil,  die  ! 


Not  to  be  Snubbed. 

A story  is  told  of  a French  artist,  Vereschajin,  and  the- 
Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  which  shows  that  the  painter  is  not 
wanting  in  self-respect,  even  if  a monarch  does  patronize 
him  : Some  time  ago  Vereschajin  received  from  the  Czar, 
Alexander  III.,  an  order  for  a picture.  He  at  once  set  to 
work,  and  in  due  time  forwarded  to  the  Emperor  one  of  the 
finest  canvases,  in  which  he  had  managed  to  paint  nothing 
that  could  be  construed  as  flattery.  He  called  his  pictore 
Our  Prisoners.”  It  showed  the  troop  of  Turkish  priso^rs 
of  war,  who  were  falling  to  the  ground  under  the  brutal  blows 
of  their  escort,  some  robust  Russian  soldiers. 

The  Czar  was  little  pleased.  He  had  expected  flattery 
and  received — the  truth.  He  nevertheless  expressed  the 
wish  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  the  painter.  The  day 
for  the  audience  was  fixed,  and  Vereschajin  left  Paris  for  St. 
Petersburg.  When  they  appeared  in  the  place  he  was  told 
that  the  Czar  had  now  no  time  to  see  him,  and  that  he  must 
wait  until  he  was  called. 

As  soon  as  he  had  received  this  answer  Vereschajin 
returned  to  Paris.  On  the  following  day  a ohamlierlain  of 
the  Emperor  called  at  the  hotel  where  Vereschajin  had  been 
staying  while  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  asked  for  the  artist. 

He  has  left  here,”  he  was  told.  “ What  ,”  exclaimed  the 
horrified  courtier,  “ he  is  gone,  and  the  Czar  waiting  to-day 
to  receive  him  1 Did  he  leave  no  message  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes,”  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  replied ; “ he  left 
word  if  any  one  called  for  him,  he  had  no  time  to  wait." 


A young  lover  in  Iowa  paid  forty  dollars  for  a locomotive 
to  run  him  thirty-five  miles  to  see  his  girl,  and  when  he  got 
there  the  family  bull  dog  ran  him  two  miles  and  didn’t  charge 
him  a cent.  Corporations  have  no  souls. 
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Kittle  and  I. 

Over  the  lawn  romped  Kittle  and  I, — 

Kittie  with  eyes  of  velvety  sheen, 

With  her  pearly  teeth  and  her  winsome  ways, 

The  prettiest  ever  seen  : 

There  was  none  like  her,  in  the  wide,  wide  world, — 
Kittie,  my  love,  my  queen  I 

Bmt  Kittie’s  a matron  now,  my  boy. 

And  I am  a bachelor  lone ; 

For  she  ran  away  with  Tom,  you  know. 

And  the  days  and  nights  have  flown 

Since  I saw  her  last  in  the  moon  light  place, — 

Kittie,  my  pearl,  my  own ! 

How  did  it  happen  ? Don’t  ask  me  how  ; 

It  is  useless,  mind  you,  to  tease; 

And  I couldn’t  tell  you  the  reason  why 
If  you  beg  me  on  your  knees  ; 

But  I was  a wilful,  wayward  boy. 

And  Kittie — a pure  maltese  I 


Thurlow  Weed’s  First  Shilling. 

My  father  was  a hard-working  man,  with  a kind  heart, 
and  an  earnest  desire  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  his  children. 
He  was  withal  a strictly  honest  man.  But  he  was  doomed  to 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  in  its  most  literal 
sense.  He  was  bred  a farmer,  but  in  1799  removed  from 
Cairo  to  Catskill,  and  became  a carman.  But  everything 
went  wrong  with  him.  Constant  and  hard  labor  failed  to 
better  his  condition.  If  at  times  he  succeeded  in  getting  a 
little  ahead,  those  for  whom  he  worked  would  fail  to  pay 
him,  or  his  horse  would  get  lame,  or  fall  sick,  or  back  ofif  the 
dock  into  the  river.  This,  however,  was  the  misfortune 
rather  than  the  fault  of  my  parents ; for  they  were  always 
struggling  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  children.  They 
were  very  anxious  that  I should  enjoy  the  advantages  of 
education.  I cannot  ascertain  how  much  schooling  I got  at 
Catskill,  probably  less  than  a year,  certainly  less  than  a year 
and  a- half,  and  this  when  I was  not  more  than  five  or  six 
years  old. 

I felt  the  necessity,  at  an  early  age,  of  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  my  own  support. 

My  first  employment,  when  about  eight  years  old,  was  in 
blowing  a blacksmith’s  bellows  for  a Mr.  Reeves,  who  gave 
me  six  cents  per  day,  which  contributed  so  much  towards 
the  support  of  the  family.  I stood  on  a box  to  reach  the 
handle  of  the  bellows.  My  next  service  was  in  the  capacity 
of  boy  of  all  work,  at  a tavern  in  the  village  of  Jefferson,  two 
miles  from  Catskill,  kept  by  a Captain  Baker,  who  had,  I 
remember,  made  a great  mistake  in  exchanging  the  com- 
mand of  a ship  for  a tavern.  After  the  sheriff  took  posses- 
sion of  Captain  Baker’s  wrecked  hotel,  I got  a situation  as 
cabin  boy  on  board  the  sloop  Ranger,  Captain  Grant.  This 
gratified  a desire  I had  to  see  the  city  of  New  York.  I was 
then  (1806)  in  my  ninth  year.  I remember,  as  if  it  were 
but  yesterday,  after  carrying  the  small  hair  trunk  of  a pas- 
senger from  Coenties  Slip  to  Broad  street,  finding  myself  in 
possession  of  the  first  shilling  that  I could  call  my  own.  I 
remember,  too,  how  joyfully  I purchased  with  that  shilling 
three  two-penny  cakes,  and  three  oranges  for  my  brother 
and  sister,  how  carefully  I watched  them  on  the  passage 
back,  and  how  much  happiness  they  conferred. — From  the 
" Autobiography , of  Thurlow  Weed." 


A Knowing  Boot-black. 

A boot-black,  who  had  strayed  away  from  his  native  city, 
was  on  his  return,  having  a seat  with  a benevolent  old  man. 
Of  course  Shiner  put  up  the  window  as  soon  as  he  sat  down. 
The  wind  blew  in  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
old  man  presently  said  : 

“ Why  do  you  keep  the  window  up  ? ” 

“ Don’t  I want  some  way  to  jump  out  if  the  cars  fall  into 
the  river  ? ” replied  the  boy 

Then  he  stuck  his  he^  and  shoulders  out,  and  the  old 
man  asked  : 

<•  Boy,  why  do  you  lean  out  of  the  window  so  far  ? ” 

“ Don’t  1 want  to  see  if  there  are  any  cattle  on  the  track?  ” 
replied  Shiner. 


“ Let  me  tell  you  a story,”  continued  the  man,  as  he 
hauled  the  boy  in.  “ There  was  once  a boy  thirteen  years 
old,  named  Henry.” 

“ Didn’t  they  call  him  Hank?  ” enquired  the  boy. 

“There  was  a boy  named  Henry.  One  day  he  took  a jour- 
ney by  rail  to  a city  about  twenty  miles  from  his  home.” 

“ Didn’t  beat  the  conductor  out  of  his  fare,  did  he  ? ” 
“This  boy  had  been  warned,”  continued  the  old  man, 
“ not  to  throw  up  the  window.  An  open  window  is  danger- 
ous on  account  of  the  draughts,  and  many  a person  has  been 
blinded  by  the  flying  sparks  and  cinders.” 

“ But  he  shoved  up  the  winder,  didn’t  he  ? ” 

“Yes.  He  thought  he  knew  more  than  anyone  else,  and 
up  it  went.  Not  satisfied  with  that  he  put  his  head  and 
shoulders  out.” 

“ Bound  to  see  the  country,  wasn’t  he  ? ” 

“The  train  sped  onward,”  sighed  the  old  man,  “and  by 
and-by  it  came  to  a signal-post.  The  boy  was  leaning  out, 
and  all  of  a sud — ” 

“ Hold  on,  old  man  I ” interrupted  Bhiner,  as  he  wheeled 
around.  “ I know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  You  are  going 
to  say  that  the  boy  struck  his  chin,  and  knocked  about  three 
feet  of  the  top  off,  and  tore  up  a-half  a mile  of  track,  and  was 
put  in  State  Prison  for  life  ; but  I want  you  to  understand 
that  I’m  no  sunfish  1 I’m  going  to  look  out  of  this  window 
all  I want  to,  and  if  this  railroad  company  don’t  haul  in  its 
posts,  they  must  look  out  for  splinters  1 ” 


Forgot  a Parcel. 

Of  all  the  ills  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  forgetfulness  is  the 
one  that  furnishes.the  greatest  number  of  laughable  episodes ; 
and  while  many  of  them  are  very  annoying,  the  mirthful 
feature  that  is  their  almost  invarible  companion  affords  a 
certain  degree  of  compensation. 

Near  one  of  our  Atlantic  seaports  there  resides  an  old 
whaling  captain  commonly  known  as  Uncle  Gurdon.  To 
keep  from  getting  rusty,  he  made  his  home  on  the  river  bank, 
where  he  could  keep  a boat,  and  fish  or  paddle  about  as  he 
liked.  The  place  was  about  five  miles  from  the  city,  and, 
as  occasion  required.  Uncle  Gurdon  and  his  wife  would  jour- 
ney townward  for  the  purpose  of  shopping.  Reaching  the 
city,  the  horse  and  wagon  would  be  left  at  the  water  trough 
on  the  Parade,  and  each  would  go  in  different  directions, 
carrying  their  bundles  to  this  common  receptacle,  the  first 
through  waiting  for  the  other.  On  one  of  these  shopping 
excursions  Uncle  Gurdon  made  several  trips  to  the  wagon, 
finding  each  time  that  additions  had  been  made  to  the  store 
of  bundles — a sign  that  his  wife  was  busy.  Having  com- 
pleted his  purchases,  he  unhitched  his  horse,  and  the  ferryboat 
having  arrived,  climbed  into  the  wagon  and  drove  on  board. 
While  crossing  the  river  one  of  his  acquaintances  stepped  up 
and  asked  how  was  he  getting  on. 

“ Well,  I’m  getting  on  nicely,  but  I’m  bothered  just 
now.” 

“ Why;  is  anything  going  wrong  ?” 

“ No,  nothing  special ; but  I came  down  to  do  some  shop- 
ing,  and  I’ve  forgot  a parcel  I was  to  get,”  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman scratched  his  head  in  a perplexed  manner. 

“ Well,  I wouldn’t  worry.  You  will  think  of  it  next  time”' 
said  the  neighbor  ; and  the  boat  having  reached  the  landing. 
Uncle  Gordon  drove  ashore,  and  went  on  towards  home. 

When  nearly  half-way  there  he  was  met  by  another  friend, 
who  stopped  to  have  a chat. 

“ How  do  you  do  to-day.  Uncle  Gurdon  ?”  he  asked. 

“ Oh,  nicely,  nicely  ; though  I’m  a bit  worried  just  now.” 

“ Worried  ? What  about  ?” 

“ Well,  you  see,  I’ve  been  to  town  shopping,  and  there’s  a 
parcel  of  some  kind  I’ve  forgotten.  I can’t  think  what  it  is, 
and  it  bothers  me.” 

“ Oh,  never  mind  it ! You  will  recollect  what  it  is  before 
you  go  again.  By  the  way.  Uncle  Gurdon,  how  is  your 
wife?” 

“Jerusalem  I”  cried  Uncle  Gurdon,  slapping  his  knee  with 
great  energy.  “It’s  my  wife  that  I've  forgotten  I She  wept 
to  town  with  me  to  do  some  shopping,  and  I was  to  wait  for 
her.” 

And  Uncle  Gurdon  turned  around,  and  went  back  to  the 
ferry  for  the  parcel  that  he  had  left  behind. — Harper.  j 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


To  be  young  is  to  be  one  of  the  immortals.— Hazlitt. 


The  Baby. 

O,  this  is  the  way  the  baby  came  : 

Out  of  the  night  as  comes  the  dawn ; 

Out  of  the  embers  as  the  flame  ; 

Out  of  the  bud  the  blossom  on 
The  apple-bougb  that  blooms  the  same 
As  in  glad  summers  dead  and  gone — 

With  a grace  and  beauty  none  could  name. 

O this  is  the  way  the  baby  came. 

Aud  this  is  the  way  the  baby  ’woke  ; 

As  when  in  deepest  drops  of  dew 
The  shine  and  shadows  sink  and  soak, 

The  sweet  eyes  glimmered  through  and  through, 
And  eddyings  and  dimples  broke 
About  the  lips,  and  no  one  knew 
Or  could  divine  the  words  they  spoke 
And  this  is  the  way  the  bah}'  ’woke. 

And  this  is  the  way  the  baby  slept ; 

A mist  of  tresses  backward  thrown 
By  quivering  sighs  where  kisses  crept 
With  yearnings  she  had  never  known. 

The  little  hands  were  closely  kept 
About  a lily  newly  blown — 

And  God  was  with  her.  And  we  wept — 

And  this  is  the  way  the  baby  slept. 


Force  of  Character. 

A St.  Louis  gentleman  said  the  other  day ; “ Joseph 

Pulitzer,  the  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Dispatch,  is  as  remarkable 
for  his  ability  as  a writer  as  a financier.  He  is  only  thirty- 
five  and  is  the  principal  owner  of  the  paper  that  clears  over 
a $1,009  a week.  Then  just  think  how  great  the  success  is. 
Pulitzer  came  to  the  country  a green  lad  when  he  was  fifteen. 
He  was  first  a stoker  on  a Mississippi  Kiver  steamboat. 
While  learning  our  language  and  acquiring  a foothold  he  did 
nearly  everything.  Once  when  he  was  penniless  in  St.  Louis 
during  the  great  cholera  year  he  obtained  the  job  of  digging 
the  graves  and  burying  the  dead  cholera  patients.  It  was 
difficult  to  obtain  men  with  courage  enough  for  such  a dread- 
ful task.  Pulitzer  worked  all  through  that  terrible  season  and 
cholera  passed  him  by.  He  did  not  fear  it  and  so  he  escaped. 
Then,  again,  by  another  strange  turn  he  wore  the  livery  of  a 
coachman,  and  drove  the  carriage  of  a man  who  still  lives 
in  St.  Louis.  This  all  illustrates  the  force  of  character  and 
ability  of  the  man  who  has  in  a few  short  years  accomplished 
so  much.  He  is  so  much  too  lively  and  vigorous  for  sleepy 
old  St.  Louis.” 


The  Novel-Reading  Disease. 

Physicians  are  familiar  with  a complaint  which,  although 
sufficiently  specific,  has  yet  no  name  of  its  own.  The  patient 
suffers  from  an  alarming  and  morbid  thirst,  and  consumes  a 
perfectly  fabulous  amount  Jof  fluid,  almost  always  of  an 
unwholesome  nature.  Tea,  in  a highly  diluted  shape,  rasp- 
berry vinegar  and  water,  soda-water,  or  some  other  abomina- 
ble mess,  is  taken  by  the  gallon,  and  the  unnatural  craving 
is  stimulated  by  indulgence.  Wholesome  food  is  refused; 
no  exercise  is  taken  ; and  the  patient  finally  sinks  into  a 
flibbyand  sickly  condition,  which  nothing  but  severe  and 
determined  treatment  will  shake  off.  This  dropsical  habit  oi 
body  finds  its  analogue  in  the  species  of  mental  dropsy  which 
is  produced  by  over-indulgence  in  three- volumed  novels. 
This  terrible  complaint  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  which  mod- 
ern civilization  has  brought  with  it.  Its  progress  is  gradual, 
very  insiduous,  and  often  almost  imperceptible.  At  first  all 
that  is  noticed  is  that  the  sufferer  is  apt  to  be  found  bent 
over  a novel  at  unusual  hours.  Soon,  however,  the  disease 
becomes  more  pronounced,  and  in  its  worst  stage  novels  are 
read  through  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four,  or  even  ffve,  a week, 
or,  at  an  average,  in  a severe  and  chronic  case,  of  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  or  three  hundred  a year. — Good  Health. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

Our  young  friends  who  take  an  interest  in  the  puzzle 
column,  are  sending  fewer  letters  since  we  have  begun  to 
make  the  puzzles  a little  more  difficult.  This  month  very 
few  have  answered  them  all.  The  prize  has  been  awarded 
to  Ruth  Jane  Stevens,  Kirkdale,  Que. 

Correct  answers  have  also  been  received  from  Annie 
Bailey,  Windsor;  Rowena  T.  Bell,  Amherstburg;  Josie  Abel, 
Windsor  ; Clara  Williams,  Windsor  ; Mary  Wilson,  Toronto  ; 
Bertie,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ; George  H.,  Toronto ; and  Walter 
James,  Sarnia. 

A •similar  prize  of  a handsomely  bound  story  book,  will 
be  given  to  the  one  sending  the  best  set  of  answers  to  the 
puzzles  in  this  number  before  July  5th. 

JUNE  PUZZLES. 

1. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

Public  Report. 

A man  of  ancient  times. 

Masculine. 

An  Ostrich. 

2. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

A consonant. 

A brightness. 

The  musical  scale. 

A sort  of  bed. 

A clump  of  trees. 

Congealed  water. 

A consonant. 

3. 

HIDDEN  TOWNS 

He  whom  you  dub  Link,  yo.i  should  call  Lincoln. 

He  will  imagine  you  very  good,  if  you  act  so. 

Give  me  high  art  for  delight  of  the  best  kind. 

You  should  not  quit  old  friends  so  abruptly. 

4. 

CHARADE. 

Three  syllables  compose  my  whole. 

Which  find  you  easily  can. 

If  you  will  take  a word  which  means 
To  have  gone  past  a man. 

And  add  to  this  an  article, 

Which  used  by  all  will  be. 

And  follow  it  by  the  first  part, 

Of  everything  you  see. 

My  whole  when  you  have  rightly  placed, 
Together  with  some  care, 

A form  in  rhetoric  you’ll  have. 

Both  common  aud  most  rare. 

ANSWERS  TO  MAY  PUZZLES. 

1.  Square  word  : — D RAG 

Rove 

AVON 

GENT 

2.  Diamond  puzzle  : — R 

B E D 
L E A R N 

READING 

B R I N E 
O N E 
G 

3.  Double  Acrostic ; — D r u M 

0 H I 0 

M o R N 

Ins  T 

Near 

1 D L E 

0 M E 0 A 
N u L L 

4.  Enigma  : — Cuckoo. 
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The  Old  Story. 

When  visions  of  her  face  come  o’er  me — 
Of  her  sweet  face  so  far  away  ; 

I say  what  lovers  said  before  me. 

What  lovers  will  forever  say  : 

That  flowers  bloom  sweeter  for  her  being. 
That  birds  sing  sweeter  for  her  seeing ; 
That  grass  is  greener,  skies  more  blue. 
That  all  things  take  a richer  hue. 

Lovers  have  said  these  things  before  ; 
Lovers  will  say  them  evermore. 

0 sweet  young  love,  that  in  all  ages 
Rears  ever  one  eternal  form  ; 

With  lasting  youth,  your  oldest  pages 
Glow  ever  ever  fresh  and  warm. 

O dear  old  story,  ever  young. 

Poets  have  painted,  artists  sung  1 
Sure  naught  in  life  is  half  so  sweet ; 
Death  cannot  make  you  incomplete. 
Lovers  have  said  these  things  before  ; 
Lovers  will  say  them  e■^  ermore. 


[ Written  for  the  Family  Circle.'\ 

BONNY  WOODS. 


BY  E.  T.  P.VTERSOS. 


PROLOGUE. 

EFORE  commencing  the  story  of  that  portion  of  my 
heroine's  life  contained  in  the  following  pages,  let  us 
for  an  instant,  reader,  raising  the  curtain  that  veils  the 
Past,  look  upon  one  short  scene  in  the  life  of  Judith’s 

Toward  the  close  of  a fair  afternoon  at  the  end  of  summer, 
the  red  rays  of  the  setting  sun  slanted  through  the  trees  in 
Bonny  Woods,  resting  with  a lingering,  farewell  touch  on 
the  nut-brown  hair  of  a young  girl  of  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years,  who  stood  on  the  grassy  bank  at  the  bottom  of  which 
was  a little  gurgling  streamlet,  and  upon  this  the  girl’s 
down-drooping  eyes  were  bent.  She  was  very  pretty,  with 
brown  hair  and  clear,  fair  complexion  ; the  tall,  slight  and 
graceful  figure  was  clad  in  a gown  of  purest  white,  belted  in 
at  the  waist  with  a black  velvet  band,  while  the  hem  just 
touched  the  ground.  A moment  before  a hasty  foot-step 
had  broken  her  reverie,  and  a tall  stalwart  young  man  of 
about  five-and-twenty,  had  come  hastily  to  her  side  j to  his 
words,  eager  and  passionate,  she  was  now  shyly  listening,  - 
while  at  no  great  distance  from  where  they  stood  came  the 
sound  of  other  voices  approaching. 

“ I could  not  leave  without  seeing  yon  Dorothy ; the  tele- 
gram came  about  an  hour  ago,  and  as  soon  as  I could  leave 
the  office  I hastened  to  Bonny  Date  and  then  had  to  come 


sister. 


on  here,  the  train  leaves  Eastville  in  little  more  than  half  an 
hour  ; there  is  no  time  to  say  all  that  I wish  to  say  to  you 
Dorothy,  for  these  people  will  be  upon  us  in  another  minute. 
But  I will  write  to  you  ; — for  I do  not  know  how  long  it  may 
be  till  I see  you  again, — and  you,  Dorothy,  you  will  send  me 
your  answer  as  soon  as  possible;  will  you  not?  and  now,” 
taking  her  hand  in  his  ; not  waiting  for  the  answer  which 
was  so  slow  in  coming. — “ And  now  I must  go ; let  us  say 
good-bye  before  these  people  come.” 

« Good-bye  ” she  said  softly,  raising  a pair  of  clear  grey 
eyes  for  a moment  to  his  face. 

“ Good-bye  my  love  I ” He  drew  her  slight  figure  to  him, 
and  held  her  for  an  instant  in  his  arms,  while  their  lips  met 
in  a first  kiss. 

In  another  moment  he  was  gone,  striding  quickly  through 
the  shadowy  woods ; while  the  girl  with  tender  fiushed  face 
stood  where  be  had  left  her,  following  him  with  her  love-lit 
eyes,  till  his  form  vanished  from  her  sight  in  the  gloom  of 

Bonny  Woods.  

CHAPTER  I. 

THEIR  SEPARATE  WAYS, 

H ! Dorothy,  Dorothy ! Is  there  no  other  way,  no 
means  by  which  we  might  keep  together  ? you  and  I, 
at  any  rate  ; it  does  not  so  much  matter  about  Reg- 
gie ; it  is  natural  for  a boy  to  go  out  into  the  world, 
away  from  his  own  people;  but  what  shall  I do  away  from 
you  ? oh  Dolly  ! there  won’t  be  a soul  to  care  for  me  ! ” 

» Judith  Brown  threw  herself  on  the  mg  close  to  her  sis- 
ter’s chair  and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands.  Another 
girl  might  have  thrown  her  arms  around  Dorothy’s  neck,  or 
buried  her  face  in  her  lap,  but  such  was  not  Judith’s  way  ; 
she  was  a very  undemonstrative  young  person,  as  were 
Dorothy  and  Reggie  also,  for  that  matter.  But  though  they 
very  seldom  kissed  one  another  or  made  a show  of  affection, 
they  were  none  the  less  fond  of  one  another  on  that  account. 
So  now,  Dorothy  Brown  merely  bent  forward  and  laid  her 
hand  lightly  on  her  young  sister’s  shoulder  as  she  answered  : 

“ I am  afraid  there  is  no  other  way  Judy  ; you  must  try 
and  reconcile  yourself  to  the  thought  of  going  to  the  Lauries’. 
After  all,  1 daresay  it  is  but  a childish  prejudice  you  have 
against  them,  and  when  you  know  them  better  you  may 
learn  to  like  them  very  much  ; I am  sure  they  will  treat  you 
kindly.” 

“Ohl  I daresay  they  will  not  starve  nor  beat  me” 
retorted  Judith  bitterly.  “ But  you  need  not  think  that  I 
shall  ever  learn  to  like  them  ; you  know  yourself  what 
Augusta  Laurie  is — proud  and  full  of  self-conceit  as  she  can 
be,  and  always  ridiculing  everyone  and  everything  that 
comes  beneath  her  notice.  As  for  Mr.  Laurie,  I remember 
how  one  glance  from  his  stern  eyes  used  to  have  power  to 
make  my  childish  soul  quake  within  me  : and  then  Mrs. 
Laurie  is  so  meek  and  wishy-washy  that  I wonder  such  a 
nonentity  was  ever  sent  into  the  world  as  a human  creature 
at  all.” 

“Oh  Judith  dear!”  exclaimed  her  sister  reproachfully, 
while  a loud  boyish  laugh  at  the  door  made  them  both  turn 
round. 
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“ What  an  interesting  study  the  Laurie  family  would 
make  ” said  Reginald  Brown  coming  forward  to  the  tire 
place  where  his  sisters  were  sitting. 

“ What  are  you  in  the  blues  about  Ju  ? ” he  asked,  throw- 
ing himself  on  to  the  well-worn  old  sofa  and  stretching  out 
his  immense  length  of  limb. 

“ She  does  not  like  the  idea  of  going  to  the  Lauries,” 
answered  Dorothy,  as  Judith  remained  silent. 

“ Why  Ju,  you  are  the  best  off  of  us  all,  you  won’t  have  to 
work,  ” said  Reggie,  who  did  not  himself  take  kindly  to  labor 
of  any  description. 

“That  is  nonsense!”  retorted  his  sister  sharply;  “I 
would  rather  work — I would  do  anything,  if  only  Mr.  Lennox 
would  let  me,  instead  of  going  to  Eastville.” 

“ My  dear  J udith  I do  you  not  think  it  is  rather  ungrate- 
ful of  you  to  talk^in  this  way  and  to  be  so  discontented.  Just 
pause  for  a moment  and  think  how  truly  kind  it  was  of  Mr. 
Laurie  to  make  the  otter  he  did,  and  also  remember  my  dear 
girl  that  it  rests  entirely — or  almost  so — with  yourself 
whether  your  life  at  Bonny  Dale  will  be  mjoderately  happy 
or  not.” 

“ Oh  Dolly  ! you  are  right — quite  right  l,know,  and  believe 
me  I am  not  as  ungrateful  as  I seem,  only  I — oh  ! let  me 
get  rid  of  all  my  discontent  to-night,  it  is  the  last  peaceful 
one  we  shall  have  together — and  then,  Dolly,  when  I am 
away  alone  at  Bonny  Dale,  I will  remember  all  your  wise 
advice,  and  be  as  grateful  and  happy  as  I can.” 

“ That  is  right ; and  I am  sure  you  will  not  dislike  Mr. 
Laurie  ; he  is  very  gruff  and  difficult  to  understand  ; but  I 
tbink  he  is  kind  at  heart.  8tick  up  for  your  rights  and 
don’t  seem  to  be  afraid  of  him,  whatever  you  do.  A man 
like  that  admires  pluck  in  a woman,  but  cringe  to  him  and 
he  is  your  tyrant  at  once  ” said  Reggie  sententiously. 

“ I am  afraid  his  wife  must  have  cringed  to  him  then,  for 
he  is  certainly  a tyrant  to  her,  poor  thing  ” said  Dorothy 
smiling. 

“ But  to  return  to  our  muttons  ; I think  you  have  the 
hardest  lot  of  us  all  Dorothy.  It  is  a shame.  By  Jove  I to 
think  of  you  going  out  as  governess.  I say  I wouldn’t  you 
rather  have  a situation  in  an  oflice  of  some  kind?  ladies  do 
all  sorts  of  office  work  now;  a fellow  told  me  to-day  that 
his  cousin  or  his  aunt  or  somebody  went  to  New  York  or 
somewhere  in  the  States,  and  got  a situation  in  an  office  at 
a salary  of  forty  or  forty-five  dollars  a month  ; that  is  more 
than  you  will  earn,  teaching  some  wretched  children  to 
spell.” 

“Perhaps  so,”  answered  Dorothy  with  her  quiet  smile — 
“But  I fear  I have  no  taste  for  office  work,  and  would  not 
care  to  go  to  the  States  ; while  I rather  like  teaching  and  am 
fond  of  children,  so  I think  I shall  content  myself  with  the 
smaller  salary  I shall  earn  as  a governess.” 

Dorothy  was  going  to  Montreal  as  governess  in  a wealthy 
family  there.  The  circumstances  which  necessitated  this 
scattering  of  the  Brown  family  we  will  briefly  scan. 

A few  years  previous  to  the  opening  of  our  story,  Colin 
Brown  had  been  a prosperous  merchant  in  the  city.  Mrs. 
Brown  had  died  when  Judith  was  a little  lisping  baby  oi 
three  years  and  Dorothy  a staid,  fair  little  maiden  of  thirteen ; 
Reginald  came  in  between  the  two  girls  and  was  at  the  time 
our  story  opens  a tall  stripling  of  nineteen,  Judith  being 
nearly  two  years  younger.  In  the  midst  of  their  prosperity, 
reverses  came ; loss  followed  loss  until  ruin,  gaunt  and  bare, 
stared  them  in  the  face.  To  his  credit  be  it  said,  Mr.  Brown 
struggled  manfully  to  retrieve  his  fallen  fortunes,  and  when 
that  hope  had  fled,  he  struggled  still  to  keep  his  family  in 
common  comfort,  aided  by  the  noble  efforts  of  his  elder 
daughter  who  managed  by  teaching  music  and  painting  to 
add  something  to  their  small  income. 

But  after  several’ years  of  desperate  fighting  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life  he  was  forced  to  own  himself  defeated  and  qui- 
etly and  mournfully  laying  down  his  arms,  did  what  was, 
perhaps,  the  best  thing  he  could  have  done  both  for  himself 
and  his  children,  peacefully  and  unobtrusively  departed  from 
a world  which  of  late  had  used  him  so  scurvily. 

Thus  the  brother  and  sisters  found  themselves  alone  in 
the  world  ; for  they  had  no  near  relations  and  such  distant 
ones  as  they  had,  took  no  notice  of  them  (with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Laurie)  and  the  young  people  were  too  proud  to  ask 
for  the  help  which  had  never  been  proffered.  What  money 
].emained,  when  the  late  Mr.  Brown’s  affairs  were  settled, 


was  a mere  nothing ; when  divided  equally  between  th& 
three,  it  brought  to  each  an  annual  income  of  sixty  dollars 
— “Just  enough  to  starve  upon  ” as  Reggie  said.  They  had 
absolutely  nothing  else.  Mr.  Lennox,  the  lawyer,  who  had 
been  a friend  of  the  dead  man,  and  had  had  the  management 
of  his  affairs,  was  the  only  one  the  orphans  had  to  rely  upon 
tor  aid  and  advice.  It  was  now  about  three  months  since 
their  father’s  death,  and  on  the  day  but  one  following  that 
on  which  our  story  opens  the  lease  of  the  cottage  in  which 
they  lived  would  expire  and  they  were  then  to  leave  the 
place  which  had  sheltered  and  been  home  to  them  in  spite 
of  the  iron  grip  of  poverty,  for  the  last  ten  years — bid  each 
other  farewell  and  go  their  separate  ways.  Reginald  was  to 
board  in  the  city  ; he  was  already  in  a situation  in  a whole- 
sale house,  which  Mr.  Lennox  had  some  time  before  obtained 
for  him.  The  position  was  a humble  one  and  the  salary  not 
large,  but,  as  the  lawyer  tritely  remarked  “ you  cannot  get 
to  the  top  of  the  ladder  till  you've  passed  the  bottom  rung.” 
Dorothy  as  we  have  mentioned,  was  going  as  governess  to 
two  little  girls  in  another  city.  A good  woman  was  Dorothy 
Brown — gentle,  unselfish  and  womanly.  Losing  her  mother 
at  an  early  and  impressionable  age,  she  bad  grown  into  a 
sweet,  helpful  woman  before  she  had  reached  her  .seventeenth 
year.  Since  her  mother’s  death  she  had  supplied  her  place 
to  father,  brother  and  sister,  and  they  in  return  had  all  looked 
up  to  her  and  loved  and  reverenced  her.  Yes,  even  the  poor, 
heart-broken  father  in  his  latter  days  had  leaned  on  her  and 
taken  comfort  from  her  wise,  loving  words  of  cheer. 

It  was  little  wonder  then,  that  Judith  should  grieve  at 
parting  from  her  sister,  and  that  sister’s  heart  was  very  heavy 
at  the  thought  of  sending  amongst  strangers  the  child  who 
had  been  her  care  and  her  treasure  from  baby-hood. 

Hugh  Laurie  was  a cousin  of  Judith’s  mother  ; and  report 
said  that  years  ago  he  had  been  madly  in  love  with  her,  but 
his  fierce  temper  repelled  the  girl,  who  otherwise  might  have 
loved  him.  He  subsequently  married  a pretty  but  inane 
young  lady  who  beneath  the  iron  rule  of  her  husband  had 
degenerated  into  the  nonentity  described  by  Judith,  who  as 
a child  had  twice  visited  Bonny  Dale  farm. 

When  the  young  Browns  had  been  left  destitute  at  their 
father’s  death,  Mr.  Laurie  had  offered  to  adopt  Judith,  thereby 
giving  color  to  the  story  ot  his  earlylove  for  her  mother  who 
had  also  been  named  Judith. 

The  girl  had  rebelled  against  the  acceptance  of  this  oft'er, 
but  Mr.  Lennox  thought  it  too  good  an  arrangement  to  be 
laid  aside  for  a mere  girlish  whim  ; so  by  that  peculiar  induc- 
tive reasoning  for  which  the  man  of  law  is  noted,  he  brought 
her  into  accordance  with  his  wishes  and  so  her  fate,  for  the 
present  was  settled. 

Reginald  mentally  accused  his  younger  sister  of  sel- 
fishness in  being  so  discontented  with  her  own  lot,  when 
Dorothy,  who  had  a prospect  of  hard  work  and  little  pleasure 
to  look  forward  to,  uttered  never  a word  ol  complaint.  But, 
in  truth,  Judith  thought  much  of  the  disagreeableness  of  her 
sister’s  future,  and  when  alone  with  her  spoke  regretfully  of 
it.  But  Dorothy  Brown  was  not  a woman  to  bring  her 
troubles  to  the  fore.  Always  sweetly  ready  to  listen  to  a 
recital  of  another’s  woes,  to  sympathise  with,  and  give  the 
pity  craved  ; yet  she  never  sought  from  others  the  pity  aud 
sympathy  she  gave  so  unstintedly  to  them.  People  said  she 
was  a very  self-contained  woman,  and  so  she  was  perhaps  ; 
the  term  need  not  be  used  as  a reproach.  She  was  emphati- 
cally a brave  woman,  in  a moral  sense.  Reggie  said  she  was 
a “ trump  ” and  neyer  bored  a fellow  with  her  grievances,  if 
she  had  any. 

So  Dorothy  smiled  calmly,  and  spoke  cheerfully  of  her 
future  life,  and  her  young  sister  never  suspected  the  strong 
aversion  to  the  drudgery  that  awaited  her,  slumbering  deep 
in  her  brave  heart. 

Having  thus  explained  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
Browns  were  placed,  let  us  now  return  to  the  little  sitting-  ^ 
room  where  we  found  them  on  that  last  evening  but  one  of 
their  home  life.  The  three  sat  there  discussing  their  past, 
present  and  future ; the  conversation  was  serious  sometimes, 
but  anon  flashed  into  brighter  channels  mingling  with 
gentle  mirth  at  one  another’s  little  jokes  and  exaggerated  . 
pictures  of  future  greatness  and  grandeur,  when  the  present 
crisis  had  passed  and  they  had  made  their  fortunes  in  various  , 
ways,  practicable  only  in  the  marvellous  dreams  of  youth. 
But  in  these  bright  prognostications  Dorothy,  took  no  part,^ 
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rather  her  mind  had  travelled  back  many  years  and  she  was 
thinking  of  some  bright  dreams  of  her  own  youth  from 
which  ^e  had  been  rudely  awakened. 

It  was  growing  late  ; Dorothy  was  folding  up  her  work 
preparatory  to  putting  it  away  for  the  night.  Reggie  was 
lighting  a lamp  to  take  to  his  bedroom,  but  Judith  still 
lolled  in  the  depths  of  the  antiquated  arm  chair. 

“ Well  Ju,  I would  advise  you  to  take  the  first  rich  old 
buffer  who  asks  you ; I do  not  see  how  you  will  get  a for- 
tune in  any  other  way,’’  said  Reggie  with  a sly  look  at  his 
younger  sitter, 

'•  Thank  you,”  answered  she  tartly — “when  the  rich  old 
buft'er  appears  upon  the  scene  I may  remember  your  advice ; 
anything  would  be  better  than  the  Lauries.” 

“ I hope  you  will  never  marry  any  man  for  his  money 
Judith.  Love  the  man  you  marry,”  said  Dorothy  gently. 

“Love!  moonshine!”  e.xclaimed  Reginald  skeptically. 
Love  is  all  very  well,  I daresay,  but  it  don’t  last.  Two  peo- 
ple adore  one  another  frantically  for  a few  jolly  months,  then 
they  go  and  get  married,  and  from  that  time  the  frenzy  grad- 
ually but  perceptibly  diminishes.  Love  is  a vapor  which 
vanishes  in  the  atmosphere  of  domestic  life,  like  morning 
mist  beneath  the  sun's  rays.” 

“ What  a young  cynic  you  are,”  said  Dorothy,  somewhat 
sadly. 

“ There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  say,  hut  when  I marry 
I intend  to  win  more  love  from  my  husband  instead  of  losing 
what  I had  before,”  said  Judith  with  a pretty  blush. 

“ A shining  example  to  other  wives,”  quoth  Reggie. 
“Dorothy,’’  continued  our  heroine  meditatively — “I 
should  not  wonder  if  you  were  to  meet  someone  in  Montreal 
and  fall  in  love  with  him  ; some  handsome,  princely  man, 
very  rich,  who  would  adore  you  ; you  would  marry  him  and 
then  I would  go  and  live  with  you  and  we  should  be  happy 
ever  afterwards.  How  charming  that  would  be.” 

“ Do  not  build  castles  in  the  air  for  me  Judy  ; or  if  you  do 
please  leave  out  the  prince,  I shall  not  marry  him.” 

“Poor  prince,  left  out  in  the  cold!”  laughed  Judith,  but 
as  she  looked  into  her  sister’s  face,  a sort  of  wistful  sadness 
in  the  sweet  grey  eyes  checked  her  mirth,  and  she  wondered 
as  she  returned  her  gaze  to  the  dying  embers  in  the  grate, 
who  had  been  the  prince,  who  long  ago  had  come  into 
Dorothy’s  life  and  then  departed  leaving  desolation  behind  I” 
*■  If  ever  I meet  the  wretch  how  I shall  hate  him  !’’ 

All  too  soon  came  the  hour  of  parting;  notwithstanding 
their  enforced  spirits  there  was  a dull  weight  on  the  heart  ot 
each.  True  the  parting  was  but  for  a time  ; they  were  young 
and  could  look  forward  to  a not  very  distant  re-union  ; but 
then  one  never  knows  what  may  happen  in  the  meantime. 
Heaven,  what  a life-time  of  bitterest  woe  may  be  crammed 
into  one  short  year  ! Some  such  thought  as  this  was  in 
Dorothy’s  mind  as  the  bade  farewell  to  the  young  brother 
and  sister  who  stood  on  the  platform  and  looked  with  glist- 
ening eyes  after  the  train  which  bore  away  from  them  the 
sister  who  had  been  mother  as  well  as  sister  to  them  both. 

Judith’s  train  left  soon  alter.  Poor  Judy!  How  utterly 
desolate  she  felt  as  Reggie  with  a last  kiss  left  her  and  swung 
himself  off  the  already  moving  train.  Then  the  tears  gushed 
to  her  eyes ; all  her  self-pity  vanished  and  gave  place  to  a 
huge  compassion  for  the  lad  left  to  fight,  unaided,  the  battle 
of  life  in  a great  city.  “ Poor  Reggie,”  she  murmured,  as  the 
two  trains  that  bore  her  and  Dorothy  sped  along  in  opposite 
directions  ; while  Reggie,  perhaps  the  least  affected  of  the 
three,  retraced  his  steps  through  the  city  streets. 

So  they  went  their  separate  ways. 

( To  he  Continued.) 


One  evening,  when  neither  of  them  had  a sou  in  his 
pocket,  Balzac  said  to  .Jules  Sandeau  : “ Sandeau,  I must 

have  twenty  francs,  to  go  to  the  Dutchess  of  S ’s  hall. 

Murder  a publisher,  if  you  like  ; assassinate  a banker,  if  you 
can  ; but  get  me  the  twenty  francs.”  Without  a word  Sau- 
deau  went  out — it  was  midwinter — and  pawned  his  overcoat. 
Returning,  he  handed  Balzac  the  proceeds,  twenty  francs. 
“Now,”  said  Balzac,  “oblige  me  by  lending  me  your  over- 
coat.” “ I cannot.”  “ Tou  are  disobliging.”  “ Stop  here,” 
said  Sandeau,  handing  him  the  pawn-ticket.  “Forgive  me. 
I am  a brute,”  cried  Balzac,  and  threw  himself  weeping  into 
Sandeau’s  arms.  * 


The  BreadfindeL 

BY  EDWARD  YODL. 


CHAPTER  X.  (Continued.) 

SHE  treatment  I received  at  that  school  poisoned  my 
whole  being.  I have  been  violent  and  wrathful  in 
these  later  years,  but  I was  not  formerly  so.  I owe  the 
corruption  of  my  nature  to  the  injustice  of  my  fel- 
lows. Had  I the  power,  I could  destroy  the  world,  for  it  has 
stung  me  and  trodden  on  me.  I like  Physical  Force : it  suits 
my  humor.” 

He  spoke  with  difficulty,  for  his  sufferings  were  great.  “ I 
should  not  have  been  incarcerated  within  these  walls,”  he 
said,  at  a later  period  of  the  day,  “ it  my  father  had  not 
broken  faith  with  me.  When  I left  school,  my  mother 
revealed  to  me  the  secret  ot  my  birth.  She  told  me  whose 
son  I was.  She  was  slowly  dying  of  consumption.  I addressed 
a letter  to  .him.  He  wrote,  in  reply,  that  he  could  not  acknow- 
ledge me,  because  I should  bring  scandal  on  his  office  and 
on  the  church.  But  he  would  provide  for  me  secretly  He 
sent  me  a hundred  pounds,  and  another  hundred  when  my 
mother  died.  When  I first  made  your  acquaintance,  I told 
you  that  I was  independent — independent  with  the  remains  of 
those  munificent  sums,  for  they  were  all  that  1 ever  received 
from  him.  He  promised  to  renew  them  every  six  months,  but 
he  did  not  keep  his  word.  I got  eighty  pounds  into  debt,  on  th« 
strength  of  his  promise,  and  being  unable  to  pay,  was  pounced 
up'on  by  creditors  and  transferred  to  a sponging-house  from 
whence  I dated  a letter  to  the  episcopal  palace — my  father’s 
palace ! — but  I received  no  answer.  So  they  conveyed  me 
hither.  I have  applied  to  my  father  since  my  inprisonment, 
but  to  no  purpose.  You  will  give  me  credit  for  disinterested 
advocacy  of  principles.  When  1 was  subsisting  on  a Bishop’s 
money,  and  was,  in  a sense,  dependent  on  the  Church,  I hated 
Church,  bishops,  monarchy,  aristocracy,  aud  all  their  tangled 
web  of  interest.  When  I was  deserted  by  the  Church,  I began  to 
love  her  as  a venerable  parent.  Most  men  praise  the  bridge 
that  carries  them  over.  I have  ever  done  the  opposite.” 
“ It  was  noble  in  you,”  remarked  Harding,  “ not  to  betray 
the  secret  of  your  relationship  to  the  bishop.  The  scandal 
would  have  taken  effect,  and  irreparably  have  damaged  his 
reputation.” 

“ Ha ! I had  also  become  a Tory,  and  to  Tories  the  repu- 
tation of  the  episcopal  church  is  very  dear.  Besides,  I can 
hate,  but  1 could  never  betray.” 

He  spoke  but  little  after  this,  for  he  was  physically 
reduced  by  his  suffering.  But  he  endured  heroically,  and 
scarcely  allowed  a groan  to  escape  him.  To  Harding,  in  the 
event  of  death,  he  gave  his  lathe,  carving  tools,  and  a few 
books. 

“ As  for  my  body,”  he  said.  “ they  will  be  glad  to  give 
it  speedy  interment  of  some  sort,  and  I am  indiffei'ent  to  the 
whereabouts  of  my  last  lodgings.  But,  tell  me,  Harding,  do 
you  believe  in  a future  state  V’ 

“ I do,”  replied  Harding,  startled  by  the  question. 

“ I don’t,”  said  Boldero.  “I  have  been  writing  up  the 
parsons  lately,  but  they  are  only  useful  to  keep  the  people 
in  order — that  is  all.” 

The  unfortunate  wayward  youth  had  uttered  his  last  words. 
In  less  than  an  hour  his  corpse  was  removed,  and  Harding 
could  not  learn  where  they  buried  it. 

At  length  the  plague  was  stayed,  and  London  relapsed 
into  its  old  habits  of  uncleanliness.  “ It  will  not  visit  us 
again, — at  least,  for  many  years,” — said  the  Corporation,  “ so 
let  us  enjoy  ourselves,  and  be  dirty  I” 

The  night  was  fast  approaching  when  Emma  was  to  make 
her  debut.  On  that  event  her  husband’s  destiny  seemed  to 
depend  for  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  get  literary  work. 
Scheffer  predicted  marvels,  and  the  reputation  prepared  for 
her,  cast  that  of  Madame  Cacasi  into  the  shade.  If  she  suc- 
ceeded to  the  manager’s  satisfaction,  he  was  prepared  to 
offer  her  fifty  pounds  a-week  for  the  season,  so  that  in  six 
weeks  from  the  time  of  her  appearance,  she  would  be  able  to 
liberate  her  husband  I Very  frequently  she  repaired  to  the 
Fleet,  to  spend  hours  in  conversing  with  him  ; but  every  day 
she  was  instructed  by  Scheffer,  whose  pupil  she  was,  and 
whom  she  was  to  remunerate  when  her  great  duty  was  ful- 
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filled,  and  her  husband  was  restored  to  liberty.  The  tenor’s 
terms  were  high,  for  he  had  stipulated  for  the  third  of  her 
salary,  for  three  years. 

Harding  amused  himself  with  carving  in  which  art  he  had 
become  expert.  The  rose  and  a little  bud  bloomed  in  wood. 
He  delighted  to  produce  grotesque  figures  of  men,  busied 
in.  various  manipulations  of  handicraft,  and  quaint  unpasto- 
ral sheep  and  oxen.  But  this  ait  was  mere  pastime,  and,  as 
such,  went  to  frustrate  the  noble  end  of  being. 

Under  the  sky  there  is  not  a sadder  object  than  a man 
without  a definite  pursuit, — who  has  had  no  call  to  a speci- 
fic work.  To  have  no  profession  which  demands  the  atten- 
tion of  every  earnest  moment,  and  engrosses  the  anxious 
care  of  the  matured  mind,  is  to  be  an  alien  in  Nature. 
“ Whatsoever  the  hand  findeth  to  do,”  admonishes  the  author 
of  Ecclesiastes,  “do  it  with  thy  might." 

Harding’s  position  was  peculiar.  He  was  haunted  by 
shapes  of  Beauty,  which,  out  of  vision,  he  could  not  realize, 
and,  so  far,  he  was  no  uncommon  case.  For  who  can  fix  the 
ideal  with  painter’s  brush,  or  sculptor’s  chisel,  or  carver’s 
knife  ? It  was  strange.  The  rose  and  a little  bud  had  done 
it  all.  Greek  literature,  with  which  he  had  long  been  criti- 
cally familiar,  had  been  without  other  meanings  than  the 
philological  one,  until  this  epoch  of  his  life.  And  all  the 
Arts,  and  every  Science  into  which  he  had  obtained  the  mer- 
est insight,  now  became  replete  with  a quite  unutilitarian 
signification.  He  had  attained  to  the  knowledge  of  the  high- 
est bread,  but,  at  present,  he  sat  only  at  the  feast  of  crumbs. 
For  he  had  not  found  his  work.  Not  a little  of  the  evil  that 
is  in  the  world  has  its  origin  in  this  circumstance,  that  men 
do  not  occupy  their  just  position.  Nature  knows  best.  Of  a 
certain  George  Guelph,  she  made  a creditable,  it  is  even  said, 
a clever  husbandman,  but  the  Marplot  of  nature  called  him 
George  the  Third,  and  lo,  a bad  King  I As  a farmer  he  would 
have  cultivated  the  good  earth,  and  brought  corn  out  of  her 
liberal  stores.  As  a king,  he  devastated  her  fields  with  san- 
guinary wars.  ‘ Translate,’  writes  Carlyle,  ‘ that  impossible 
precept,  know  thyself,  into  this  partially  possible  one;  know 
what  thou  const  work  at.’  The  breadfinder,  as  I take  it,  is  he 
who  has  attained  to  that  indispensable  knowledge, — indispen- 
sable to  a wise  government  of  himself  and  the  world.  Not 
the  material  bread,  not  that  which  was  flour  yesterday,  and 
corn  at  the  last  full  of  the  moon,  is  what  is  meant  by  bread 
in  these  pages.  But  that  is  bread — the  Bread  of  Life,  which 
brings  me  into  harmony  with  Nature,  and,  transcending  con- 
ventionality and  routine,  leaves  me  the  undisturbed  recipient 
of  large  benefits,  and  lands  me  on  that  shore  beaten  by  the 
Eternal  surges, — washed  by  the  tides  of  the  Great  Ocean  of 
Being. 

I know  the  strife.  I have  seen  the  agony.  I have  heard 
the  prayer.  I have  been  a witness  to  the  incessant  conflict 
maintained  for  the  quite  literal,  unbeautiful  bread.  The 
combatants  in  that  battle-field  fall  around  us  like  harvest. 
Not  for  the  soul’s  need  but  for  the  body’s  lust  have  they 
striven : and  the  Autumn  leaves  are  rarer  than  their  graves. 
For  them,  no  poet ; for  them,  no  artist;  no  seer.  Yet,  even 
for  the  lowest  and  the  least  of  these  a deliverance  is  prepar- 
ing. The  teacher  gathers  the  young  thieves  from  the  street, 
and  discourses  to  them  of  Duty,  and  of  the  Infinitive,  lessons, 
which  even  Sectarian  jargon,  and  the  rubbish  of  church 
creeds  cannot  divest  of  their  importance.  A new  race  shall 
arise  which  the  Beautiful  shall  lead  to  Freedom.  In  the 
meantime,  let  us  take  courage,  let  us  know  what  we  can 
work  at,  and  make  poverty  welcome  to  our  board.  He  is 
rich  who  has  few  wants. 

Harding  worked  at  the  wood  carving.  He  knew  little  of 
the  history  of  the  art,  but  he  was  aware  that  like  that  of 
glass-staining,  it  had  gradually  forfeited  its  rank  in  modern 
hands,  and  had  become  insignificant.  He  remembered  what 
elaborate  specimens  he  had  seen  in  the  metropolitan  churches, 
and  other  public  buildings.  Why  had  the  art  decayed  ? 
Why  had  skill,  genius,  creation,  flowed  into  other  channels  ? 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  treating  in  hard  oak  a fine  mytho- 
logical subject,  and  he  determined  to  make  the  attempt. 

Notwithstanding  the  high  praises  which  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  Emma’s  singing,  each  rehearsal  at  the  Theatre 
indicated  a loss  ot  power,  and  of  diminution  in  the  compass 
of  her  voice.  Those  who  heard  her  on  these  occasions  shook 
their  heads.  Scheffer  alone,  would  not  be  disheartened. 
She  was  nervous,  he  said,  nothing  more.  Perhaps,  in  private. 


he  rvas  alarmed.  Emma  herself  was  conscious  of  falling  tar 
short  of  what  had  been  expected  of  her,  but  she  feared  to 
tell  her  husband,  and  only  checked  his  too  ardent  anticipations 
of  her  success. 

“Beally,”  said  the  manager  to  Scheffer,  on  the  morning 
of  the  la't  rehearsal,  “ this  will  never  do.  She  is  feeble, 
positively  feeble;  we  shall  be  the  laughing-stock  of  the 
whole  town.  I must  postpone  her  appearance.  It  would  be 
a failure,  sir,  a dead  failure.” 

“ I was  never  more  disappointed,”  said  Scheffer.  “ I am 
quite  confounded.” 

“Yes.  I shall  postpone  her  appearance.  Masson  has 
been  here  to  introduce  Madame  Cacasi.  I shall  substitute 
her  for  Mrs.  Harding.  It  will  occasion  a delay  of  a few 
weeks,  but  we  shall  escape  the  disgrace  of  a failure,” 

“Allow  her  one  more  rehearsal,”  pleaded  the  alarmed 
tenor,  “ You  have  only  to  postpone  the  production  of  the 
Opera  for  a night  or  two,  on  the  plea  of  the  vast  care  re- 
quired in  its  preparation.” 

“ Well,  1 have  no  objection  to  do  that.  One  more  re- 
hearsal, then.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

^T  was  in  an  obscure  cottage  at  Deptford,  that  Grinling 

ijlp  Gibbons  was  engaged  upon  his  celebrated  work  The 
Stoning  of  Stephen,  when  he  was  discovered  by  Evelyn, 
and  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Charles  II.  It  was  in  the 
Fleet  Prison,  that  William  Harding  essayed  his  skill  in  bas- 
relief.  He  chose  tor  his  subject  The  Raising  of  Lazarus.  Gib- 
bons followed  Tintoretto.  Harding  studied  the  narrative  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  sketched  his  own  design.  He  was  on 
wondrous  ground  now.  It  seemed  extraordinary  that  he 
had  never  done  this  before ; that  he  had  been  so  slow  to  dis- 
cover his  own  ready  access  to  the  Beautiful.  It  was  as  nat- 
ural to  carve  fruit  or  flowers,  as  to  gather  them  from  the 
living  branch  or  stem.  It  was  as  easy  too.  It  was  astonish- 
ing that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  his  work — that  Art  came 
to  him  like  a ready  friend,  and,  at  the  first  handling  of  his 
tools,  made  him  perfect  in  the  use  of  them.  The  same 
marvel  is  recorded  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  whose  earliest  efforts 
were  as  successful  as  his  latest.  It  must  not  be  inferred  that 
Harding  was  another  Gibbons,  or  even  a Dievot,  a Selden,  or 
a Laurens,  Grinling’s  assistants.  But  he  gave  promise  of 
much  excellence.  And  here,  let  me  express  a hope,  that 
this  ancient  and  noble  art  of  wood-carving,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  was  antecedent  to  statuary  and  painting,  may  be 
revived  amongst  us,  and  that  our  artists  may  be  original,  and 
net  mere  imitators  ot  the  Italian  style,  which  is  itself  im- 
itative, and  dates  from  the  discovery  ot  the  baths  of  Adrian. 
With  the  solitary  exception  of  Grinling  Gibbons,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  of  Dutch  extraction,  the  English  have  not  been 
celebrated  as  wood-artists.  The  splendid  and  elaborate  dec- 
orations in  oak,  lime,  maple,  and  sometimes,  but  rarely,  in 
box,  that  embellish  our  palaces,  cathedrals,  public  and  private 
buildings,  were  mostly  executed  by  foreigners.  With  the  one 
exception  named,  where  are  the  equals  of  Albert  Durer,  of 
his  pupil  Taurigny  of  Rouen,  of  Demontreuil,  of  a hundred 
others  ? 

While  Harding  was  engaged  in  sketching  his  design, 
Scheffer  was  imparting  encouragement  to  Emma.  On  the 
issue  of  the  next  reheansal,  her  success  or  failure  would 
depend.  M.  Jean  Masson  announced  on  all  sides,  that 
Madame  Cacasi  would  be  the  public  favorite,  and  that  she 
was  his  wife.  The  singularity  of  his  previous  conduct  was 
now  fully  explained,  and  Emma  was  no  longer  unable  to 
assign  a cause  for  his  ungracious  behavior  to  herself. 
Scheffer  learned  the  whole  secret,  and  communicated  it  to 
her.  He  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  landlady’s  blooming 
daughter,  who,  besides  many  personal  attractions,  (maugre, 
a certain  insipidity  of  countenance,  which  Maberly  had  com- 
mented on)  ha’d  a voice  that  promised  to  repay  cultivation. 
The  poor  Signor  could  not  resist  her  blandishments.  Emma 
might  have  gained  him  reputation,  but  she  was  a married 
woman.  He  had  already  extolled  her  as  Madame  Cacasi, 
and  prepared  the  public  for  her  future  appearance.  But  her 
real  name  was  unknown,  and  it  was  easy  to  bestow  the  ap- 
pellation he  had  given  her,  on  another.  Besides,  Emma’s 
education  must  necessarily  be  suspended  during  his  profes- 
sional absence  on  the  Continent,  for  he  could  not  remain  in 
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London  when  the  Grand  Theatre  was  closed.  On  the  other 
hand,  a wife  would  accompany  him  wherever  he  went,  and 
her  education  could  proceed  at  all  seasons.  Thus  argued  the 
Signor,  and  sacrificed  to  passion  the  dictates  of  honor.  But 
now  he  cast  oflf  the  mask,  and  proclaimed  Madame  Cacasi,  to 
be  in  public,  the  Signona  Pepolini,  and  Madame  Masson,  in 
private,  and  to  her  friends. 

The  morning  of  the  rehearsal  came.  Out  of  the  Heavens 
God  never  sent  a brighter  day.  The  earth  laughed  beneath 
the  sun.  Cheeks,  ordinarily  pale,  had  a flush  of  life  in  them. 
Her  husband’s  liberty,  perhaps,  their  future  bread,  depended 
on  her  brave  achievement,  or  unhappy  short-coming.  She 
would  not  fatigue  herself  by  walking,  but  engage  a cab  to 
convey  her  to  the  theatre.  Her  first  annoyance  was  extreme. 
The  manager  was  not  present — would  not  be  present,  but 
had  deputed  M.  Jean  Masson,  to  represent  him. 

She  had  many  annoyances  to  bear.  The  musicians  were 
late  at  their  post,  and  there  was  much  tiresomj  waiting  to  be 
endured  before  the  rehearsal  began.  Then,  the  actors  were 
frigid  and  impatient,  and  the  opera  was  commenced  in  a 
slovenly  manner.  In  vain  Scheffer  strove  to  rally  them. 
He  drew  Emma  aside,  and  encouraged  her,  but  he  felt  dis- 
may, and  looked  thunder-bolts  at  Masson. 

Nevertheless,  Emma  succeeded,  tor  she  was  lifted  into  a 
higher  life  at  the  thought  of  her  husband’s  striving,  since 
their  marriage  for  their  joint  bread.  And  had  he  not  said 
that  the  Beautiful  was  the  true  Bread?  and  was  not  she  min- 
istering, imperfectl)',  it  might  be,  but  still  ministering,  to  the 
Beautiful  ? Was  she  not,  indeed,  its  Priestess  ? 

Her  success  was  indisputable.  M.  Jean  Masson  acknow- 
ledged it,  and  joined  with  all  present,  in  laudation  of  the 
cantatrice.  Scheffer  was  so  overpowered  with  joy,  that  he 
accepted  a pinch  of  snuff  from  Masson’s  box,  and  promised 
to  smoke  a cigar  with  him  on  some  future,  but  indefinite 
occasion. 

She  hurried  to  the  prison,  and  fell  upon  her  husband’s 
neck.  He  was  sketching  his  conception  of  the  narrative  he 
had  undertaken  to  illustrate  in  wood.  He  gently  put  her 
aside. 

“See,”  he  said.  “ Jesus  stands  in  this  attitude.” 

“I  have  succeeded,”  she  cried,  embracing  him. 

“And  Lazarus  comes  forth  thus.  Thus  the  disciples 
stand !” 

“ Still,  my  success  of  to-day  is  nothing,  if  I should  fail 
when  the  public  fill  the  theatre.” 

“ But  Martha  and  Mary  are  wanting  to  the  group  ; con- 
fiding in  Jesus,  yet  hoping  against  hope.  Now,  he  comes 
forth,  he  casts  aside  the  grave  clothes,  they  see — they  be- 
lieve. How  should  I represent  the  sisters  of  Lazarus. 

“ William,  do  you  hear  me  ? I have  succeeded.  M.  Jean 
Masson  could  not  deny  it.  Are  you  not  glad  ? Do  you  not 
understand  me?” 

“ Yes — yes,  of  course  you  have  succeeded.  I never 
doubted  of  your  success.  God  is  good.” 

M.  Jean  Masson,  on  leaving  the  theatre,  went  direct  to 
the  house  of  the  manager. 

“ She  wa.s  not  so  had,  really  not  so  bad — quite  creditable,” 
he  said  “ But  she  must  not  lead,  at  least,  in  your  theatre — 
po.sitively  must  not.” 

“ She  has  avoided  a failure,  then  ?”  said  the  manager. 

“ Yes,  that  is  it;  avoided  a failure.  The  Signora  will  be 
ver>'  excellent.” 

“ I have  made  up  my  mind  to  delay  the  production  of  the 
opera.  We  will  rehearse  it  again,  and  the  Signora  shall  sus- 
tain the  leading  role.  Between  ourselves,  Masson,  I do  not 
want  this  Mrs.  Harding,  it  was  only  yesterday  that  Lord 
Filmy  Gossamer  told  me  of  the  report  that  she  was  the  wife 
of  a low  fellow,  a cheese-monger’s  shopman,  who  is  now  in  a 
prison.  The  connection  would  not  be  respectable.  I shall 
break  with  her.” 

“ But  the  Signora  is  my  wife.” 

“ Ah,  quite  a different  matter.  You  are  respectable,  the 
Signora  is  respectable.” 

Masson  had  scarcely  departed,  when  Scheffer  arrived. 
The  manager  received  him  coldly,  but  he  was  too  elated  to 
notice  it. 

“ Splendid  success,”  he  cried.  “ This  will  be  a memorable 
season  in  the  annals  of  your  theatre.  Your  treasury  will  be 
filled.  The  public  will  be  in  raptures.  You  will  of  course, 
suspend  all  privileges,  but  those  of  the  press.” 


“Humph.” 

“ What  do  you-  mean  ?” 

“ That  I shall  do  as  you  say — fill  my  treasury.” 

“ Undoubtedly.  Such  a voice  ! such  execution  1” 

“ So  sly  of  him,  to  call  her  Madame  Cacasi,  when  she  was 
his  wife  all  the  time.” 

“ Bis  wife — whose  wife  ?” 

“ Masson’s-” 

“ Diahle. . I am  talking  of  Mrs.  Harding.” 

“ And  I,  of  Madame  Masson.” 

“ Yes,  but  it  is  Mrs.  Harding,  who  will  fill  your  treasury.” 
“ I think  it  will  be  the  Signora  Pepolini.” 

“ Let  us  understand  .each  other.  You  intend  of  course, 
after  the  unequivocal  success  of  this  morning,  to  introduce 
Mrs.  Harding  to  the  stage  ?’’ 

“ Really,  I must  decline  the  honor.  Try  the  provinces.” 
“ Are  you  then  not  a man  of  your  word  ? You  are  com- 
mitted with  Mrs.  Harding.  She  has  attended  six  rehearsals. 
Masson’s  wife  has  never  been  on  your  boards.  You  have 
never  heard  her  sing.  You  will  be  open  to  an  action,  let 
me  tell  you.” 

“ Scheffer,”  said  the  manager,  laying  a hand  familiarly  on 
the  tenor’s  shoulder.  “ You  are  a man  of  sense.  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing is  a good  singer.  I know  it  very  well.  She  was  weak, 
the  other  day — perhaps,  through  indisposition ; but  I am 
quite  satisfied  with  your  report  of  her  success  this  morning. 
Do  you  not  know,  however,  that  she  has  low  connections — 
that  her  husband  is  a cheesemonger’s  shopman  ? All  the 
world  knows  it.” 

“ All  the  world  is  mistaken,  then,”  returned  the  irate 
Scheffer.  “ He  is  a man  of  talent  and  education.  I see  the 
Times  on  your  table.  Allow  me.  There,”  he  continued, 
pointing  to  an  advertisement.  “What  do  you  say  to  that? 

‘ A translation  of  the  Comedies  of  Aristophanes.  By  William 
Harding.’  That  is  the  man,  sir — that  is  her  husband.  A 
first-rate  Greek  scholar,  sir.” 

“ Are  you  sure  that  there  is  no  error,  Herr  Scheffer  ? 1 

wish  I had  known  this  yesterday,  when  Lord  Filmy  Gossamer 
said  to  me,  ‘ He  is  so  low.'  Dear  me,  a Greek  scholar.  Eh  ? 
A gentleman.  Eh  ?” 

“ Certainly,  a gentleman  ; under  a cloud,  at  present,  but 
quite  in  a gentlemanly  way.” 

“ Explain.” 

“ He  'oorrowed  money  on  a Post  Obit  Bond,  and  is  now 
residing  in  the  Fleet.  Nothing  more  gentlemanly.” 

“Nothing.  Dear  me,  borrowed  money,  did  he?  Then 
he  had  expectations  ?” 

“ His  father  died  worth  twelve  thousand  pounds,  the  other 
day.” 

“You  astonish  me.  Why,  he  is  quite  a gentleman.” 

“ Quite.  And,  between  ourselves,  there  are  strange  re- 
ports about  Masson.” 

“Ha!” 

“ He  pays  nobody.  There  was  a writ  issued  against  him 
this  morning.  It  will  be  served  to-day.” 

“ That  is  his  affair.  He  is  still  a gentleman.” 

“ Yes  ; but  his  wife  is  no  singer.’’ 

“ Have  you  heard  her?” 

“ Frequently.  I have  had  every  opportunity  of  judging. 
She  might  do  for  another  house,  but  not  for  yours.  Your 
theatre  has  such  a high  reputation.” 

“ It  has.  I have  worked  hard  for  it,  I have  done  it  my- 
self, Scheffer.” 

“ Everybody  knows  that.  Your  skill  in  catering  for  the  • 
public  taste  is  excellent.  And  you  manage  so  well  to  repress 
the  jealousies  of  your  actors.  Your  word — what  do  I say  ? — 
your  nod  is  Law  in  your  Establishment.” 

“ It  is  kind  of  you  to  say  so.  But  you  only  do  me 
justice.” 

“ And  you  have  an  excellent  discernment  of  rising 
talent.” 

“ I pique  myself  upon  it.” 

“With  every  disposition  to  foster  merit.” 

“ Yes.  The  stage  owes  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments 
to  me.” 

“I  am  confident  that  Mrs.  Harding’s  debut  will  create  a 
sensation.  When  shall  it  come  off?” 

“ Her  husband  is  quite  a gentleman.  We  will  say  Mon- 
day for  the  debut." 

“ Shall  I write  the  advertisement  for  the  papers  ?” 
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“ I shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will.  My  hands  are  full.” 
There  is  little  need  that  I should  lengthen  this  history. 
Emma  succeeded  and  opened  the  prison  gates  for  her  hus- 
band. On  the  day  that  he  was  restored  to  liberty,  M.  Jean 
Masson  passed  through  the  same  gates  as  a prisoner.  In- 
deed, Harding,  with  his  delighted  wife  hanging  on  his  arm, 
encountered  him  in  the  porter’s  lodge. 

“HeZas.'”he  said,  addressing  his  old  acquaintances,  in 
explanation  of  their  meeting.  “ They  say  that  I have  run 
over  the  policeman.” 

“ No,  no,  Moseer,”  interposed  the  tipstaff  who  accompanied 
him.  “Them’s  not  my  words.  I said  that  gents  came  here 
for  overrunning  the  constable.  That’s  what  he  means,  ma’am.” 
Harding  and  Emma  passed  into  the  street  without  speak- 
ing to  him.  « • * « » 

Had  Harding  found  his  work — that  work  which  he  was 
especially  sent  to  do?  I know  not.  If  he  had  brought  his 
entire  moral  being  into  harmony  with  nature  ; if  he  had  sub- 
dued all  discord  in  his  soul,  he  had.  For  us,  he  exists  no 
longer  ; but  let  him  represent  a thousand  young  men,  who  are 
thrown  into  society  without  a fitting  profession,  or  with  no 
profession.  I have  not  intended  to  depict  the  life-long 
struggle  for  daily  corn-bread,  which  characterizes  the  exis- 
tence of  the  oppressed  and  neglected,  the  “ hewers  of  wood 
and  drawers  of  water.”  But,  inasmuch  as  Bread  is  the 
Beautital,  and  the  Beautiful  is  Virtue.  It  may  also  be  found 
by  them.  1 acknowledge  the  dilficulty,  I anticipate  the 
objection.  What  can  they  know  of  the  Spiritual  and  the 
Eternal,  whose  toil  for  the  material  and  the  temporal,  for 
the  need  of  the  perishing  hour  is  unceasing  from  childhood 
to  the  grave?  Alas,  but  little  ; but  something  they  can  and 
do  know.  The  soul  will  burst  its  bonds,  and  Virtue  enters 
the  tenant’s  hut  as  freely  as  the  hall  of  the  landlord.  What 
I insist  upon,  is  that,  in  our  vicious  society,  we  hear  too  nruch 
of  the  bread  that  the  Laker  has  kneaded.  “ 0 most  excellent 
person,”  said  Socrates,  before  his  judges.  “ Art  thou  not 
ashamed  that  thou  studiest  to  possess  as  much  money  as 
possible,  and  reputation  and  honor — but  concernest  not 
thyself  about  intellect  and  truth,  and  the  well-being  of  thy 
mental  nature  ? These,  as  you  well  know,  are  the  commands 
of  the  God.  And  it  appears  to  me  that  no  good  can  happen 
to  the  state  greater  than  my  service  of  the  God  ; for  I pass 
my  whole  time  inciting  both  the  young  and  the  old,  to  care 
neither  for  body  nor  state,  in  preference  to,  nor  in  compari- 
son with,  the  excellence  of  the  soul,  telling  them  that  wealth 
does  not  produce  virtue,  but  virtue,  wealth,  and  all  other 
good  things  to  mankind,  both  collectively  and  individually.” 

THE  END. 


[^Written  for  the  Family  Circle.'] 

Rewarded  at  Last. 

BY  MRS.  R.  H,  CROSS. 

-ETCHING  listlessly  from  the  car  window  while 

the  train  waits  at  B , I recognize  suddenly 

with  a start  of  surprise,  a face  which  was  once 
very  familiar  to  me,  but  has  been  a stranger  for 
ten  years  or  more.  Ten  years,  let  me  see— it  is  twelve  3-ears 
since  I left  school,  and  it  was  when  I was  a school-girl  of 

seventeen  that  I attended  the  Academy  at  H with  John 

Ordwey,  who  stands  now  on  the  platform  not  six  feet  away. 

My  first  impulse  is  to  tap  on  the  window  to  attract  his 
attention,  but  the  next  moment  I am  appalled  at  my  own 
boldness.  He  would  not  know  me.  The  idea  of  making 
myself  so  conspicuous.  And  yet — what  would  I not  give 
to  have  him  recognize  me  ? 

“ All  aboard,”  shouts  the  conductor,  and  the  object  of  my 
interest  gets  aboard  the  car  and  in  a moment  is  passing  my 
seat.  I can  restrain  myself  no  longer,  “ How  are  you  Mr. 
Ordwey?  ” I say  smiling.  He  stops,  evidently  .puzzled,  and 
taking  the  seat  in  front  of  me,  turns  and  faces  me  with  a 
“Really  your  face  has  a familiar  look,  but  I cannot  recall 
your  name,”  he  said  at  last.  “I  dare  say  not,  }-et  we  were 

classmates  once  at  H Academy,  you  have  not  forgotten 

those  days,”  I queried,  rather  enjoying  his  perplexity.  “No, 
nor  Agnes  Porter  either,  how  are  you  old  friend  ? ” he 
exclaimed,  cordially  grasping  my  hand.  “That  was  some 


twelve  years  ago,  was  it  not,  yet  you  have  not  changed  much 
now  I look  at  you,  unless  it  be  in  name,”  he  added  mischeiv- 
ousl.v.  I was  conscious  of  a sharp  pang  at  his  unwitting 
betrayal  of  how  entirely  he  had  lost  sight  of  me,  when  I had 
treasured  so  eagerly  e\-ery  casual  mention  of  his  name,  and 
rejoiced  in  the  frequent  reports  of  his  prosperity,  yet  I only 
assured  him  lightly  that  there  was  “ na  luck  aboot  the 
house”  where  I lived  and  consequently,  I still  enjoyed  sin- 
gle blessedness.  And  then  the  way  our  tongues  flew  as  the 

train  rattled  on  towards  D , which  was  my  home.  There 

were  so  many  old  schoolmates  to  be  inquired  for,  incidents 
of  school-life  to  be  recalled  and  laughed  or  sighed  over,  that 
the  miles  were  not  a tithe  of  their  usual  length.  When  the 
last  moment  had  come,  he  said  that  we  had  only  begun  to 
talk,  but  recollecting  suddenly  that  business  would  bring 

him  to  D in  about  two  weeks,  asked  if  he  might  call 

and  finish  our  conversation  then.  Whereupon  we  agreed  to 
adjourn  the  council  and  parted. 

Parted,  3'es  but  how  different!}"  to  anything  I could  have 
expected.  I had  my-  old  friend  back — I felt  sure  of  that ; our 
friendship  would  now  be  re-established  on  a firmer  basis — 
purely  platonic  of  course.  Nevertheless  my  heart  beat  fast 
when  I met  him  at  the  door  in  a little  less  than  two  weeks 
after,  though  I was  nearly  thirty  and  should  have  been  past 
such  folly.  I saw  him  several  times  during  the  weeks  bis 
business  kept  him  at  D , and  at  parting  he  made  a confes- 

sion. He  had  been  such  a bus.v  man  he  said,  had  never 
thought  much  about  women  in  general  and  none  in  particu- 
lar, had  had  too  much  to  do,  or  something  had  blinded  him  to 
the  charms  of  all  he  met,  but  since  he  had  met  me  so  oppor- 
tunely, his  home  had  suddenly  grown  lonely,  his  business 
dull  and  unsatisfying.  Could  1 learn  to  love  him — would  I 
be  his  wife.  I answered  “ yes  ” to  his  latter  question ; 
“no”  to  the  former. 

Seeing  his  surprise  I explained  that  I could  not  learn  to 
love  him,  as  I had  loved  him  all  these  years  since  we  parted, 
had  thought  it  no  wrong  to  cherish  that  love,  though  it  was 
given  unasked,  as  long  as  I kept  it  a secret. 

“ You  know,  John  if  you  had  married,  I should  have  con- 
sidered it  a duty  to  your  wife  to  think  of  you  no  more,  or  if 
it  had  unfitted  me  to  do  the  duties  of  my  lot,  but  on  the  con- 
trary, my  love  for  5-011  has  been  an  incentive  to  be  a nobler, 
better  woman.  Would  John  approve  this  or  that  I would 
say  to  myself,  and  never  have  I permitted  myself  to  consider 
for  a moment  the  possibilit}-  of  loving  another,  though  1 
considered  my  love  for  you  as  hopeless,  yet  I always  held  it 
true  ‘ it  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost,  than  never  to  have 
loved  at  all.’  ” 

When  I had  finished  my  earnest  vindication  of  my 
motives,  I raised  my  eyes  to  his  face  to  see  if  I could  read 
there  aught  of  condemnation,  but  his  eyes  were  swimming 
with  tears  and  he  whispered  softly  as  he  clasped  me  to  his 
breast,  “ you  brave,  faithful  darling,  to  think  of  your  loving 
me  so  unselfishly  all  these  long  years.”  “But  they  have 
been  busy,  useful,  plea.sant  years,”  I protested  “and  more- 
over I am  ‘ Rewarded  at  last.’  ’’ 

So  the  “ farewell  ” I supposed  he  had  come  to  say  was 
changed  to  an  “Au  revoir.” 


Caught. 

Over  the  lattice  there  clambered  a vine. 

Its  tendrils  in  arabesques  tenderl}-  clung 
To  the  cool  slender  bars  in  the  shade  of  the  pine. 

That  sheltered  us  there  where  the  song-sparrows  sung. 

As  sweet  as  a rose  in  the  pale  pink  and  blue 
Of  her  thin  fleecy  robe,  with  a bud  in  her  hair. 

As  fair  as  a tropic  bloom  fresh  with  the  dew, 

She  mused  by  my  side  in  the  cool  morning  air. 

How  did  it  happen  ? I really  don't  know. 

Her  lips  were  like  rosebuds — sore  tempted,  I fell ; — 

“ Oh,  nobody  saw  us ! ” — I started  to  go. 

When  a wee  voice, — 1 seen  ’00,  an’  Fm  doin'  to  tell ! " 
— The  Century.  Harold  Van  Santvoobd. 

Cologne  cathedral  is  at  last  completed,  six  hundred  and 
twenty-five  5-ears  after  its  commencement,  and  nothing 
remains  but  to  put  the  terrace  in  order.  This  will  cost 
$120,000  more  than  there  is  on  hand  for  the  purpose. 
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OUR  GEM  CASKET. 

**  But  words  are  thin?s,  and  a small  drop  of  Ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.” 


If  you  love  God  as  you  ought,  then  love  your  brethren 
likewise. 

Happiness  is  like  an  echo  ; it  answers  to  your  call,  hut 
does  not  come. 

The  man  who  has  no  respect  for  wealth  is  always  trying 
to  borrow  a little  of  it. 

Men  resemble  the  gods  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  doing 
good  to  their  fellow  creatures. 

tVe  frequently  hear  of  a man’s  returning  thanks,  but  sel- 
dom money  or  an  umbrella. 

John  Bright  considers  weddings  occasions  of  sadness,  and 
■we  know  of  several  married  men  who  agree  with  him. 

Wound  the  feelings  of  no  person  unnecessarily;  there  are 
thorns  enough  in  the  path  of  human  life. 

Little  minds  are  tamed  and  subdued  by  misfortune,  but 
great  minds  rise  above  it. — Washington  Irving. 

Be  brief ; for  it  is  with  words  as  with  sunbeams — the 
more  they  ar6  condensed  the  deeper  they  burn. — Southey. 

If  you  desire  to  ridicule  the  figure  of  a companion  in  the 
most  approved  style,  tell  him  he  is  as  hollow  chested  as  a box 
of  strawberries. 

The  old  gentleman  who  spent  a fortune  in  endeavoring 
to  hatch  colts  from  horse-chestnuts  is  now  cultivating  the 
egg-plant,  with  a view  to  raising  chickens  from  it. 

The  meanest  man  we  have  heard  of  this  season  is  the 
fellow  who  telegraphed  his  sympathy  to  a friend,  who  had 
lost  everything  in  speculation,  and  made  him  pay  for  the 
message. 

A New  York  contemporary  would  have  us  believe  that 
there  is  a book-canvasser  in  that  city  who  earned  last  year 
by  commis.sion  on  his  sales  not  less  than  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  If  this  is  so,  no  wonder  there  is  a growing  disposition 
among  a depressed  populace  towards  killing  such  wealth- 
accumulators. 

A self-acting  sofa,  just  large  enough  for  two,*  has  been  in- 
vented. If  properly  wound  up  it  will  begin  to  ring  a warn- 
ing bell  Just  before  10  o’clock.  At  10:01  it  splits  apart,  and 
while  one  half  carries  the  daughter  of  the  house  up-stairs  the 
other  half  kicks  her  young  man  out  of  doors.  They  will 
come  high,  but  people  must  have  them. 

A tramp  carries  about  him  a box  of  dead  cockroaches. 
When  he  feels  hungry  he  goes  to  a restaurant  and  orders  a 
good  dinner,  nearly  finishes  it,  puts  a cockroach  in  the  prin- 
cipal dish,  and,  calling  a waiter,  points  with  horror  to  the 
object.  Instead  of  being  charged  for  dinner,  he  stands  a 
chance  of  getting  paid  for  keeping  silent. 

A bear  broke  into  the  hou^  of  a Nevada  man  the  other 
night.  He  was  away,  and  his  wife  thought  he  was  coming 
home  drunk.  She  didn't  stop  to  light  a lamp,  but  began 
operations.  When  the  bear  final  I3’  got  away  he  didn’t  stop 
running  till  he  had  travelled  eight  miles  into  the  heart  of  the 
mountains,  and  he  was  such  a sight  that  the  other  bears 
wouldn’t  associate  with  him. 

It  seems  to  us,  and  not  to  a few  others,  a writer  in  the 
Journal  of  Science  seriously  remarks,  that  the  moral  character 
of  the  cat  has  altered  for  the  better,  and  is  still  altering, 
within  say  the  la,st  century.  There  are  few  persons  now  given 
to  studying  the  habits  of  animats  closely  who  would  join  in 
those  sweeping  charges  of  treachery,  ill-temper,  and  selfish- 
ness, which  were  brought  against  her  by  earlier  writers. 

“ I remember,”  said  a boy  to  his  Sunday-school  teacher, 

“ \ou  told  me  to  always  stop  and  count  fifty  when  angry.” 
“Yes.  Well,  I’m  glad  to  hear  it.  It  cooled  your  anger, 
didn’t  it?”  “You  see,  a boy  he  came  into  our  alley  and 
made  faces  at  me  and  dared  me  to  fight.  I was  going  for 
him.  He  was  bigger’n  me,  and  I’d  have  got  pulverized.  I 
remembered  what  you  said,  and  began  to  count.”  “ And  you 
didn't  fight? ’,  “No  ma’am.  Just  as  I got  to  forty- two  my 
big  brother  came  along,  and  the  way  he  licked  that  boy 
would  have  made  your  mouth  water ! I was  going  to  count 
fifty,  and  then  run ! ” 


LITERARY  LINKLETS. 

“ Honor  to  the  men  who  bring  honor  to  us— glory  to  the  country,  dignity 
to  character,  wings  to  thought,  knowledge  of  things,  precision  to  principles, 
sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  flreside— Authors.” 

The  house  in  Fordham  in  which  Poe  wrote  “ The  Raven  ” 
has  lately  been  sold  at  auction. 

Mark  Twain  has  secured  a Canadian  copyright  on  his 
new  book  by  having  it  printed  in  England  first. 

President  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  thinks  it  would  be  a great 
improvement  in  the  relation  between  minister  and  congre- 
gation if  the  minister  were  frankly  allowed  sometimes  to 
comment  upon  a fresh  book  instead  of  preaching  a sermon, 
sometimes  to  read  other  men’s  sermons  instead  of  preaching 
his  own,  and,  in  general,  to  direct  his  hearers  to  good  read- 
ing, and  bring  them  to  know  something  of  the  minds  and 
works  of  the  leaders  of  the  race,  living  and  dead. 

William  Chambers,  L.  L.  D , the  famous  bookseller,  pub- 
lisher, and  writer,  has  just  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-three. 
With  his  brother  Robert  he  began  his  business  life  in  1819. 
Though  he  wrote  less  than  Robert,  his  “ Memoirs  of  Will- 
iam and  Robert  Chambers  ” is  one  of  the  most  readable 
works  of  biography.  Among  the  publications  of  the  firm 
were  “ Chambers’  Encyclopedia,’  “ Chambers’  Journal,”  and 
the  “ Encyclopedia  of  English  Literature-”  William  Cham- 
bers received  his  degree  of  L.  L.  D.  from  the  Edinburgh 
University  in  1872.  He  was  twice  Lord  Provost  of  the  city. 
A baronetcy  was  offered  to  him  shortly  before  his  last  ill- 
ness, and  would  probably  have  been  accepted. 


From  Hood  to  Dickens. 

A writer,  describing  some  of  the  especially  interesting 
features  of  the  private  library  of  Mr.  George  W.  Childs,  of 
Philadelphia,  says  that  among  the  books  is  a copy  of  Tom 
Hood’s  “Comic  Annual  ” for  1842,  from  the  library  of 
Charles  Dickens.  It  contains  an  inscription  in  Hood’s  hand- 
writing, which  runs  as  follows  : 

Pshaw ! away  with  leaf  and  berry 
And  the  sober-sided  cup  ! 

Bring  a goblet  and  bright  sherry. 

And  a bumper  fill  me  up. 

Though  I had  a pledge  to  shiver. 

And  the  longest  ever  was. 

Ere  his  vessel  leaves  our  river, 

I will  drink  a health  to  Boz.J 

Here’s  success  to  all  his  antics. 

Since  it  ifleases  him  to  roam. 

And  to  paddle  o’er  Atlantics, 

After  such  a sale  at  home. 

May  he  shun  all  rooks  whatever. 

And  the  shallow  sand  that  lurks, 

, And  his  passage  be  as  clever 

As  the  best  among  his  works  ! 


A Great  Novelist. 

The  greatest  of  all  Russian  novelists,  Ivan  Tourgeniefif, 
is  hopelessly  insane,  and  is  reported  to  have  lost  all  his 
interest  in  current  events.  At  times  he  is  said  to  be  abso- 
lutely mad,  and  ready  to  commit  suicide.  TourgeniefPs 
fame  as  a delineator  of  Russian  society  is  worldwide ; the 
Russians  themselves  esteem  also  his  poems,  of  which  the 
following,  on  Benevolence  and  Gratitude,  is  an  example : 

The  Virtues  were  invited  once 
To  banquet  with  the  Lord  of  All. 

They  came — the  great  ones  rather  grim 
And  not  so  pleasant  as  the  small. 

They  talked  and  chatted  o’er  the  meal, 

They  even  laughed  with  temperate  glee, 

And  each  one  knew  the  other  well. 

And  all  were  good  as  good  could  be. 

Benevolence  and  Gratitude 

Alone  of  all  seemed  “ strangers  yet;  ” 

They  stared  when  they  were  introduced — 

On  earth  they  never  once  had  met. 
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THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE 

Is  published  on  the  \5th  of  every  month.,  at  the  London  East 

Printing  and  Publishing  House,  London  East  Ont.,  by 

Messrs.  Lawson  ^ Jones. 

At  the  opening  of  this,  our  seventh  volume,  we  greet  our 
readers  with  promises  of  a better  and  more  successful  year 
than  we  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  Very  satisfactory  lists  from 
our  agents  are  being  continually  received  from  all  parts  of 
the  Dominion  ; and  we  earnestly  solicit  an  even  more  uni- 
versal exhibition  of  interest  among  our  numerous  friends. 
We  are  always  glad  to  feel  assured  of  our  readers’  appreci- 
ation of  our  efforts  to  please  them,  but  are  naturally  better 
pleased  with  these  kind  words  of  appreciation  when  a small 
list,  or  even  an  additional  name  accompanies  our  old  sub- 
scribers’ subscriptions.  We  have  to  sincerely  thank  a great 
many  for  acting  according  to  this  hiut,  which  has  been  thrown 
out  from  time  to  time  during  the  past  volume. 

Subscriptions  received  in  3,  2,  or  1 cent  postage  stamps. 
6,  10  and  15  cent  and  also  register  stamps  are  very  incon- 
venient to  us  and  should  never  be  sent  when  others  can  be 
obtained.  Do  not  stick  the  stamps  to  your  letters,  as  it 
causes  difficulty  in  removing  them,  and  the  ink  stains  often 
show  through,  rendering  them  worthless. 

Moneys  sent  in  registered  letters  or  by  P.O.  orders 
come  at  our  risk. 

Subscribers  changing  their  place  of  residence,  in  writing 
to  have  their  address  of  the  Family  Circle  changed,  should 
not  fail  to  give  their  old  as  well  as  their  new  address,  as  it 
would  otherwise  be  impossible  for  us  to  find  their  names  on 
our  list. 

Be  sure  to  read  our 

“GRAND  OFFER” 

on  fourth  page  of  cover,  giving  every  person,  especially  the 
young,  such  a chance  as  is  seldom  met  with  to  add  to  their 
library. 

Address  ail  communications  to 

LAWSON  & JONES,  London  East. 

CIRCLE  CHAT 

Brain  fever  caused  by  over-study  is  becoming  alarmingly 
prevalent  as  the  popular  emulation  in  our  renowned  Cana- 
dian School  System  advances.  Recently  a young  lady  pre- 
paring, at  the  London  Collegiate  Institute  for  the  Intermed- 
iate Examination  held  at  the  begining  of  this  month,  after 
long  hours  of  study  went  to  bed  and  dreamed  that  she  was 
drowning.  When  at  the  bottom  of  the  water  her  wealth  of 
hair  seemed  to  become  entangled  and  come  off.  On  awak- 
ing she  discovered  that  during  her  sleep  she  had  got  up, 
taken  a pair  of  scissors  and  cut  the  hair  off,  and  let  it  fall 
in  various  places  about  the  floor.  “ An  approaching  fever 
from  over-study”  medical  gentlemen  pronounced  the  cause, 
but  taken  in  time  the  attack  was  prevented.  Now  who’s  to 
blame  for  the  present  undue  emulation  in  education  ? An 
exacting  public  can  no  longer  appreciate  a teacher’s  efforts 
unless  he  “passes”  a certain  number  at  the  examination  for 
which  he  is  preparing  his  class.  No  matter  who  is  at  fault 
as  regards  the  existing  state  of  affairs  be  cautious  you  par- 
ents who  love  your  children  and  would  not  have  them  men- 
tally and  physically  weakened — be  cautious,  about  letting 
them  study  beyond  their  strength,  especially  during  the  hot 
months  of  summer.  • 


RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


All  communications  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents'  Department,  Family  Circle  Office,, 
London  East. 

Fred  F. — In  gloves,  gentlemen  should  wear  white  at 
halls,  very  pale  tints  at  evening  parties,  and  neutral  shades- 
at  church. 

S.  8. — In  the  case  you  mention  we  prefer  to  offer  no  sug- 
gestions, as  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  decide  whether 
or  not  your  suspicions  have  any  foundation. 

Jenny  V. — If  the  gentleman  you  mention  really  loves 
you  he  will  find  opportunity  of  expressing  his  affection.  It 
would  be  very  injudicious  for  you  to  make  advances  in  the 
manner  you  speak  of. 

W.  E. — 1.  A lady,  in  making  a call  may  take  a stranger 
of  either  sex  with  her,  but  a gentleman  should  never  take 
this  liberty.  2.  A lady  should  never  call  upon  a gentleman 
except  upon  some  business. 

J.  H. — Though  the  publishers  of  the  Family  Circle  had 
fully  intended  to  publish  their  decision  in  the  matter  of  issu- 
ing the  magazine  weekly,  in  this  number,  the  matter  has  for 
the  present  been  laid  over  for  further  consideration. 

N.  P. — Yes,  we  believe  the  Mutual  Marriage  Aid  Associ- 
ation to  be  an  excellent  institution.  Some  uncertainty,  of 
course,  exists  as  to  the  amount  your  assessments  would 
amount  to,  but  the  chances  are  very  much  in  your  favor. 

D.  D. — We  will  bind  volumes  of  the  Family  Circle  sent 
to  us  for  from  35  cents  up  to  75  cents,  according  to  the  style 
of  binding,  and  return  them  post-paid  to  any  address  in  the 
Dominion  ; or,  we  will  supply  the  volume  bound  for  50  cents 
additional. 

W.  W. — As  a rule  we  prefer  to  give  a cash  commission 
to  those  sending  us  subscriptions.  It  gives  better  satisfac- 
tion than  premiums.  We  send  our  liberal  terms  to  agents 
free  to  anyone  applying  for  them.  We  send  the  Family 
Circle  free  for  a year  to  anyone  sending  us  three  subscribers 
and  $1.50. 

M.  S. — to  loosen  stoppers  of  toilet  bottles,  let  a drop  of 
pure  oil  flow  round  the  stopper,  and  allow  the  bottle  to  stand 
a foot  or  two  from  the  fire.  After  a time  tap  the  stopper 
smartly,  but  not  too  hard,  with  the  handle  of  a hair  brush. 
If  this  is  not  effectual,  use  a fresh  drop  of  oil  and  repeat  the 
process.  It  is  almost  sure  to  succeed. 

C.  E. — In  answer  to  your  question  “ How  long  should 
children  be  kept  from  school  after  an  infectious  disease  ? ” 
we  quote  the  following  from  the  Academy  : With  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  measles  and  small-pox,  isolation  is  to  be 
maintained  for  forty  days.  Chicken-pox  and  mumps  lose 
their  contagious  power  after  twenty- five  days. 

L.  W. — Sincerely  yours.  Faithfully  yours,  or  Affection- 
ately yours,  are  appropriate  conclusions,  in  writing  to  an  in- 
timate friend.  Yours  etc.,  is  rude,  and  Yours  truly,  and 
Respectfully  yours,  though  often  used  in  such  letters  are  so 
commonly  used  in  business  letters  that  the  above-mentioned 
phrases  are  felt  to  be  warmer  expressions  of  friendship. 

T.  T. — 1.  A gentleman  should  insist  upon  carrying  any 
parcels  a lady  may  have  who  is  walking  with  him  on  the 
street.  2.  A person  making  loud  remarks  in  a picture  gal- 
lery seeking  to  show  superior  knowledge  in  arts,  shows  evi- 
dent signs  of  ill-breeding  or  ignorance.  3.  In  writing  to  a. 
person  who  does  not  know  whether  your  name  should  be  writ- 
ten Mrs.  ox  Miss,  a lady  should  write,  if  married,  Mrs.  before 
her  name  and  if  single.  Miss  should  be  placed  in  brackets  a 
short  distance  proceeding  the  signature. 

Jas.  W. — An  invitation  from  a gentleman  to  a lady  to 
attend  a concert,  lecture,  opera,  or  other  amusement  may 
read  as  follows ; 

“ Mr.  Williamson  would  be  pleased  to  have  Miss  Mac- 
Leod’s company  to  the  Royal  Musical  Academy,  on  Friday 
evening,  December  21,  when  ‘Richelieu  ’ will  be  played  by 
Edwin  Booth’s  Company." 

An  invitation  of  this  kind  demands  an  immediate  answer 
of  acceptance  or  regrets.  A previous  engagement  may  be  a 
reason  for  rejection. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 


Hot  Water  as  a Remedy  for  Nausea. 

Dr.  Morton,  writing  in  the  Louisville  Medical  News,  states 
that  “ several  years  ago  he  learned  from  his  own  personal 
experience  that  no  agent  relieves  nausea  and  vomiting  so 
satisfactorily  and  promptly  as  water  as  hot  as  can  be  drank. 
He  has  since  used  it  in  a large  number  of  cases,  and  no 
remedy  that  he  ever  administered  in  any  condition  has 
proved  more  uniformly  reliable.  He  has  preserved  records 
of  many  of  these  cases,  and  makes  the  following  classifica- 
tion : 1.  Cases  in  which  nausea  and  vomiting  occurred  at  the 
onset  or  during  the  course  of  acute  febrile  disease  ; 2 Cases 
in  which  these  symptoms  were  caused  by  overloading  the 
stomach  when  its  functions  had  been  impaired  by  protracted 
disease;  3.  Cases  in  which  they  were  produced  by  nauseous 
medicines  (not  emetics)  at  the  time  they  were  taken ; 4. 
Cases  of  acute  gastritis  caused  by  the  indigestion  of  irritants  ; 
5.  Cases  in  which  these  symptoms  were  purely  reflex ; 6. 
Cases  of  chronic  gastritis  ; 7.  Cases  ot  colic  in  newly  born 
infants;  8.  Cases  of  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  in 
adults.” 

We  have  used  hot  water  in  similar  cases  for  the  past  ten 
years  with  most  excellent  success,  and  can  recommend  it  as 
one  of  the  best  known  means  for  the  purpose.  It  should  be 
born  in  mind,  however,  that  the  water  must  be  hot.  Warm 
water  increases  the  nausea.  The  hot  water  will  often  ac- 
complish the  desired  result,  even  when  the  nausea  is  the 
result  of  indigested  food  in  the  stomach,  affording  relief  by 
causing  contraction  of  the  stomach,  so  that  its  contents  are 
expelled,  either  by  vomiting  or  into  the  intestines." 


Flowers  in  Sleeping-rooms. 

Many  peculiar  notions  have  prevailed  among  the  laity 
respecting  the  influence  of  flowers,  some  ot  which  have  been 
characterized  by  superstition  almost  amounting  to  witchcraft. 
Most  of  these  notions  are  without  the  slightest  foundation. 
It  has  V)een  noticed,  however,  by  persons  sleeping  with  many 
flowers  in  their  bedroom,  that  they  frequently  awaken  in  the 
morning  with  a slight  headache,  and  enervated,  their  sleep 
having  been  uneasy  and  uurefreshing.  Dr.Reklam,  an  English 
physician,  thinks  these  results  “ do  not  arise  from  any  special 
properties  of  the  flowers  themselves.  He  maintains  that 
this  effect  is  analogous  to  that  produced  on  the  eyes  and  ears, 
by  excessive  light  and  by  loud  sounds,  being,  in  fact,  caused 
by  a continual  strain  on  the  olfactory  nerves.  More  or  less 
similar  consequences  arise,  it  is  remarked,  from  a bright 
light  being  kept  burning  in  a bedroom,  or  from  the  noise  of 
the  wind  and  vehicles  passing  by,  the  brain  being  disturbed 
from  its  wonted  rest  by  these  external  influences.  The  mod- 
erate use  of  perfumes,  it  is  argued,  cannot  be  regarded  as  in- 
jurious. In  fact,  the  suggeston  is  made  that  the  sense  of 
smell  is  usually  less  exercised  than  it  might  be,  the  instance 
being  quoted  of  the  comparitavely  limited  number  of  experts 
in  distinguishing  perfumes.” — Good  Health. 


A Doctor  on  Thirst-Quenching. 

The  following  suggestions  for  those  who  need  a liberal 
supply  of  drink  in  hot  weather — especially  in  the  case  of 
harvesters,  day  laborers,  ball  players,  cricketers,  etc. — are 
worthy  of  attention : 

“ When  you  have  any  heavy  work  to  do,  do  not  take 
either  beer,  cider  or  spirits.  By  far  the  best  drink  is  thin  oat- 
meal and  water,  with  a little  sugar.  The  proportions  are  a- 
quarter  of  a pound  of  oat  meal  to  two  or  three  quarts  of  water, 
according  to  the  heat  of  the  day  and  your  work  and  thirst  ; 
it  should  be  well  boiled,  and  an  ounce  or  an  ounce  and  a-half 
of  brown  sugar  added.  If  you  find  it  thicker  than  you  like, 
add  three  quarts  of  water.  Before  you  drink  it,  shake  up  the 
oatmeal  well  through  the  liquid.  In  summer,  drink  this  cold  ; 
in  winter,  hot.  You  will  find  it  not  only  quenches  thirst, 
but  will  give  you  more  strength  and  endurance  than  any 
other  drink.  If  you  cannot  boil  it,  you  can  bike  a little  oat- 
meal mi.xed  with  cold  water  and  sugar,  but  this  is  not  so  good  ; 
always  boil  it  if  you  can.  If  at  any  time  you  have  to  make  ' 


a very  long  day  as  in  harvest,  and  cannot  stop  for  meaL,, 
increase  the  oatmeal  to  half  a pound  or  even  three-quarters 
and  the  water  to  three  quarts  if  you  are  likely  to  be 
thirsty.  For  quenching  thirst  few  things  are  better  than 
weak  coffee  and  a little  sugar.  One  ounce  of  coffee  and  half 
an  ounce  of  sugar  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  water  and  cooled  is- 
a very  thirst-quenching  drink.  Cool  tea  has  the  same  effect, 
but  neither  is  so  supporting  .as  oatmeal.” 


When  to  Bathe. 

The  London  Lancet  gives  some  fmely  hints  about  beginn- 
ing out-of-door  bathing.  If  the  weather  be  chilly,  it  says, 
or  there  be  a cold  wind  so  that  the  body  may  be  rapidljr 
cooled  at  the  surface  while  undressing,  it  is  not  safe  to  bathe. 
Under  such  conditions  the  further  chill  of  emersion  in  cold 
water  will  take  place  at  the  moment  when  the  reaction  con- 
sequent upon  the  chill  of  exposure  by  undressing  ought  to 
occur,  and  this  second  chill  will  not  only  delay  or  altogether 
prevent  the  reaction,  but  convert  the  bath  from  a mere 
stimulant  to  a depressant,  ending  in  the  abstraction  of  a. 
large  amount  of  animal  heat  and  congestion  of  the  internal 
organs  and  nerve  centres.  The  actual  temperature  of  the 
water  does  not  affect  the  question  so  much  as  its  relative 
temperature  as  compared  with  that  of  the  surrounding  air. 
The  aim  must  be  to  avoid  two  chills  ; first  from  the  air,  and 
second,  from  the  water,  and  to  make  sure  that  the  body  is  in 
such  a condition  as  to  secure  a quick  reaction  on  emerging 
from  the  water,  without  relying  too  much  on  the  possibl  e 
effect  of  friction  by  rubbing.  It  will  be  obvious,  therefore,, 
that  both  weather  and  wind  must  be  carefully  considered 
before  bathing  is  begun,  and  that  the  state  of  the  organism 
as  regards  fatigue  and  the  force  of  the  circulation  should 
also  be  considered,  not  merely  as  regards  the  general  habit, 
but  the  special  condition  when  a bath  is  tq  be  taken.  These- 
precautions  are  eminently  needful  in  the  case  of  the  young, 
or  weakly. 


Frightened  to  Death. 

The  London  Daily  News  mentions  a “joke  ’’  which  had  a 
fatal  termination,  and  comments  upon  it  as  follows  : “A  girl 
of  eighteen,  named  Harriet  Etherington,  has  just  been  fright- 
ened to  death  afBrockley.  She  was  walking  on  a lonely 
road  beside  a cemetery,  when  a man  with  something  white- 
round  his  face  ‘flew  out  at  her.’  Probably  the  neighborhood 
of  the  graves  may  have  disposed  her  to  be  readily  alarmed. 
She  went  home,  told  her  story,  and  fell  down  dead  at  her 
father’s  table. 

“ There  is  a class  of  idiots  who  think  it  amusing  to  play 
on  the  nerves  of  women  in  this  manner.  To  be  frightened 
terribly  by  a person  in  a hideons  disguise  who  leaps  out  sud- 
denly in  the  dark,  a girl  need  not  be  superstitious,  or  inclined 
to  believe  in  churchyard  spectres.  The  suddenness  of  the 
attack  might  startle  even  a man  of  strong  nerve  for  a moment. 
To  a girl,  still  more  to  a child,  such  an  attack  may  mean, 
simply  murder.” 


Old  Potatoes. 

At  this  season  of  the  year,  those  who  eat  potatoes  must 
be  content  either  with  those  which  are  old,  or  new  ones 
which  are  unripe,  at  least  in  most  parts  of  the  Dominion. 
It  ought  to  be  known  and  remembered,  just  at  this  time, 
that  both  old  and  unripe  potatoes  contain  a poisonous  sub- 
stance known  as  solanine.  Potatoes  which  have  begun  .to 
sprout  are  certain  to  contain  a quantity  of  this  poison,  and 
hence  should  be  avoided,  unless  very  great  care  is  taken  to 
remove  the  sprouts  very  perfectly,  and  then  they  are  better, 
buried  than  eaten. 


Poisonous  Stockings. 

It  is  reported  that  many  of  the  colors  in  the  new  styles: 
of  colored  hose  are  poisonous,  the  greens  being  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  of  a dangerous  character.  The  usual  symptoms- 
first  noticed  are  swelling  of  the  feet  and  irritation  of  the  skin 
ot  the  parts  in  contact  with  the  stocking.  Black,  red,  and 
brown  are  safe  colors,  and  on  this  account  should  be  selected 
in  preference  to  others.  It  is  probable  there  are  many  more 
cases  of  poisoning  from  this  source  than  are  discovered,  the 
difficulty  being  attributed  to  some  other  cause. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

Basket  bonnets^are  in  favor. 

High  collars  on  dresses  are  much  worn. 

Little  capes  and  small  mantles  are  all  the  rage. 

Lace  upon  day  dresses  is  very  popular  this  season.’ 

Copper  in  various  shades  is  the  rival  of  tobacco  or  cigar 
■color. 

Gold  braid  is  much  used,  even  for  trimming  morning 
dresses. 

Black  silk  stockings  and  long  black  silk  jersey  gloves 
will  again  be  worn  with  toilets  of  white. 

New  braiding  and  embroidery  designs  are  done  in  the 
damier  or  checker-board  pattern  of  blocks  for  trimming  mus- 
lin dresses. 

Seaside  suits  of  flannel  serge  will  be  worn  in  all  colors, 
but  bright  tints  and  white  will  be  preferred  by  young  ladies 
and  misses. 

Pretty  tea-aprons  are  made  of  Oriental  net,  with  ruffles  of 
Oriental  lace  over  strawberry  surah,  and  also  of  ficelle  lace 
over  pale-blue  satin. 

Kate  Greenaway  handkerchiefs  of  white  silk,  with  gayly 
colored  figures  of  old-fashioned  children  on  the  hem,  are 
knotted  as  cravats  lor  little  boys  to  wear  with  their  kilt  suits. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Chicken  Pie. — Divide  the  chicken  at  all  the  joints  and 
boil  until  tender;  season  with  salt  and  pepper,  make  a nice, 
rich  biscuit  dough  and  roll  to  an  inch  thickness;  line  your 
pan  or  pudding  dish  on  the  sides  only,  letting  the  crust  roll 
down  over  the  edge  of  the  pan  ; put  in  the  chicken,  and  add 
butter  generously  and  flour  enough  to  thicken  the  gravy ; 
let  it  boil  up  good,  then  pour  over  the  meat  until  covered  ; 
boil  the  top  crust  and  cover,  having  previously  seasoned 
to  taste,  pressing  the  crust  well  over  the  edges,  cut,  mix  in 
the  minced  parsley  and  serve  immediately. 

Boiled  Chickens. — Clean,  wash  and  stuff  as  for  roasting, 
sew  each  up  in  thin  muslin,  or  tarlatan,  fitted  closely  to  the 
shape,  put  on  in  plenty  ot  boiling  salted  water,  boil  twelve 
minutes  to  the  pound  (taking  the  heavier  chicken  as  the 
standard)  if  tender,  if  doubtful, take  a longer  time,  and  cook 
more  slowly : when  done,  lay  upon  a heated  dish,  and  pour 
over  them  a cupful  of  drawn  hutter,  made  from  the  pot 
liquor,  thickened  with  butter  rolled  in  flour,  and  with  an  egg 
beaten  up  in  it  with  a little  chopped  parsley. 

Shiebed  Eggs. — Butter  a dish,  and  break  into  it  a number 
of  eggs,  taking  care  that  they  do  not  encroach  upon  each 
other  enough  to  break  the  yolks.  Sprinkle  pepper  and  salt 
over  them,  put  a small  piece  of  butter  upon  each,  and  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  cream  for  each  egg.  Bake  in  a hot  oven 
until  the  whites  are  set. 

Boiled  Bbead  Pudding. — Take  one-half  pint  of  milk, 
three-quarters  pint  of  bread  crumbs,  sugar  to  taste,  four  eggs, 
one  ounce  of  butter,  three  ounces  of  currants,  one-quarter 
teaspoonful  of  grated  nutmeg.  Make  the  milk  boiling,  and 
pour  it  on  the  bread  crumbs  ; let  these  remain  till  cold  ; then 
add  the  other  ingredients,  taking  care  that  the  eggs  are  well 
beaten,  and  the  currants  well  washed,  picked  and  dried. 
Beat  the  pudding  well,  and  put  it  into  a buttered  basin ; tie 
it  down  tightly  with  a cloth,  plunge  it  into  boiling  water, 
and  boil  for  one  and  one-quarter  hours ; turn  it  out  of  the 
basin,  and  serve  with  sifted  sugar.  Any  odd  pieces  or  scraps 
of  bread  answer  for  this  pudding  ; but  they  should  be  soaked 
over  night,  and,  when  wanted  for  use,  should  have  the  water 
well  spueezed  from  them. 

Suet  Pudding. — One  cup  suet,  chopped  fine ; one  cup 
seeded  raisins  or  currants  ; one  cup  sugar ; one  egg  ; one  cup 
sweet  milk  ; two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder  ; two  heaping 
cups  flour ; half  teaspoonful  salt.  Steam  one  and  a-half 
hours.  Sauce. — one  tablespoonful  corn  starch,  three  of 
sugar  ; a little  bit  of  butter  ; flavor  to  taste.  Mix  with  a 
little  cold  water ; then  add  boiling  water  as  for  starch. 

Jelly  Cake. — Two  eggs,  one  scant  cup  of  sugar,  same  of 
flour,  one  level  teaspoonful  each  of  salt,  soda,  and  cream  tar- 
tar. This  makes  three  layers. 


CocoANUT  Pudding. — Beat  two  eggs  very  light,  stir  them 
in  with  a coffee-cup  lull  of  fresh  milk,  add  one-quarter  of  a 
pound  of  grated  cocoanut,  three  tablespoonfuls  each  of  grated 
bread  and  powdered  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  but- 
ter, one  cupful  of  raisins  and  the  grated  peel  of  a lemon. 
Beat  all  until  well  mixed.  Butter  the  bottom  and  sides  of  a 
cold  pudding-dish  and  pour  the  mixture  in ; bake  slowly  for 
an  hour,  then  turn  it  out  on  a platter,  scatter  powdered  sugar 
over  it  and  serve  with  or  without  fruit.  Oranges  cut  up  are 
very  nice  with  it.  The  pudding-dish  should  he  cold  when 
buttered,  so  that  more  hutter  will  adhere  to  it,  and  then  the 
pudding  will  turn  out  smoothly. 

Tip-Top  Cake. — One  pound  of  sugar,  one  cupful  ot  butter, 
four  eggs,  one  cupful  of  milk,  one  pound  of  chopped  raisins, 
half  a pound  of  chopped  figs,  half  a grated  nutmeg,  one  small 
teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar,  flour 
to  make  it  of  proper  consistency. 

Canned  Feuit. — The  fruit  put  up  in  tin  cans  should  be 
taken  out  when  the  can  is  opened  for  use.  If  allowed  to 
remain  after  the  can  is  opened,  the  action  of  the  acid  juices 
upon  the  tin  when  exposed  to  the  air  may  form  acetate  of 
tin,  which  is  poisonous.  Pour  the  fruit  out  into  glass  or 
earthenware  dishes,  and  the  danger  of  poisoning  is  avoided. 

Facts  Woeth  Knowing. — That  a little  water  in  butter 

will  prevent  it  from  burning  when  used  for  frying. That 

a little  saltpetre  worked  into  butter  that  has  become  sour  or 
rancid  will  render  it  sweet  and  palatable. That  penny- 

royal distributed  in  places  frequented  by  roaches  will  drive 

them  away. That  wild  mint  will  keep  rats  and  mice  out 

of  your  house. That  lime  sprinkled  in  fireplaces  during 

summer  months  is  healthful. That  Spanish  brown  mixed 

with  a little  water,  will  make  the  hearths  look  pretty.  A 
pound  costs  ten  cents,  and  will  last  two  months  ; use  a little 
at  a time.— ^ — That  leaves  of  parsley,  eaten  with  a little  vine- 
gar, will  prevent  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  tainted 

breath  by  onions. That  flowers  and  shruhs  should  be 

excluded  from  a sick-chamber. That  oil-paintings  hung 

over  the  mantelpiece  are  liable  to  wrinkle  with  the  heat. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

How  TO  Wash  Laces. — Take  a quart  bottle  and  cover  it 
over  with  the  leg  of  a soft,  firm  stocking,  sew  it  tightly  above 
and  below.  Then  wind  the  collar  or  lace  smoothly  around 
the  covered  bottle  ; take  a fine  needle  and  thread  and  sew 
very  carefully  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  collar  or  lace, 
catching  every  loop  fast  to  the  stocking.  Then  shake  the 
bottle  up  and  down  in  a pailful  of  warm  soap-suds,  occasion- 
ally rubbing  the  soiled  places  with  a soft  sponge.  It  must 
be  rinsed  well  after  the  same  manner  in  clean  water.  When 
the  lace  is  clean,  apply  a very  weak  solution  of  gum  arabic 
and  stand  the  bottle  in  the  sunshine  to  dry.  Take  off  the 
lace  very  carefully  when  perfectly  dry.  Instead  of  ironing, 
lay  it  between  the  white  leaves  of  a heavy  book  ; or,  if  you 
are  in  a hurry,  iron  on  flannel  between  a few  thicknesses  of 
fine  muslin.  Done  up  in  this  way,  lace  collars  will  wear 
longer,  stay  clean  longer,  and  have  a rich,  new',  lacy  look 
that  they  will  not  have  otherwise. 

To  Remove  Paint. — One  pound  of  soft  soap,  one  pound  of 
soda  ; dissolve  in  one  pint  of  boiling  water  ; lay  a thick  coat 
(while  hot)  upon  the  paint  with  a brush  ; leave  it  for  one  or 
two  hours  until  it  begins  to  soften  the  paint,  then  scrape  oft' 
and  repeat.  When  all  is  removed  wash  thoroughly  with 
clean  water. 

Foe  Feeckles  — Muriatic  acid,  one  drachm  ; rain-water, 
a-half  pint;  spirits  of  lavender,  a-half  teaspoonful;  mix. 
Apply  it  two  or  three  times  a day  to  the  freckles  with  a bit 
of  linen  or  camel-hair  pencil.  Should  the  application  irritate 
the  skin,  use  as  a lotion  : almond  mixture,  one  pint ; Gou- 
lard’s extract,  one-half  draclnn. 

New  Pails. — To  remove ahe  unpleasant  taste  which  is  fre- 
quently observable  from 'hew  wooden  vessels  is  a thing  diffi- 
cult of  accomplishment.  The  Brewing  World  says  that  the 
simplest  plan,  and  one  that  will  succeed  in  most  cases,  is  to 
scald  them  thoroughly  several  times  in  boiling  water,  then 
dissolve  some  pearlash  of  soda  in  lukewarm  water,  adding  a 
little  lime  to  it,  and  wash  the  inside  of  the  vessels  well  in 
the  solution.  Afterward  scald  them  several  times  thoroughly 
as  before. 
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OUR  BIOGRAPHICAL  BUREAU. 



“Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  ns 
Wo  CHii  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 


ROBERT  BURNS. 

[ Vy’ritten  for  the  Family  Circle.'] 

HY  KOBERT  ELLIOTT. 

the  summit  of  Ben  Brock,  surrounded  by  antlered 
sumachs  and  rustling  hazels,  screened  from  the  hot 
afternoon  sun  of  July  by  festoons  of  wild  woodbine 
and  eglantine,  I have  spent  a pleasant  hour  or  so 
in  reading  the  poetry  of  Robert  Burns.  Heavy  clouds  hang 
over  the  woods  away  to  the  South,  the  sun  sheds  brilliant 
radiance  on  forest  and  stream.  A fish  hawk  high  over  the 
vallej',  with  keen  eye  looks  for  the  flash  of  scale  or  fin  in  the 
valley  below.  A light  breeze  blows  from  the  west,  and 
creeping  up  the  hillside  through  thickets  of  shrub  and 
scented  blossom,  reaches  the  top  and  ripples  across  the  fields 
of  ripening  wheat  beyond. 

All  this  is  beautiful  and  beautifully  does  it  all  blend  with 
the  verses  I have  just  been  reading,  for  example 
» Blaw  saft  ye  westlin  winds,  hlaw  saft. 

Bring  hame  the  laden  bees.” 

Natural  affinity  connects  the  charm  of  this  rural  scene 
■with  the  words  of  that  Scottish  farmer  who  living  in  a differ- 
ent age  and  in  a different  land  from  this,  blended  with  a 
power  almost  unparalleled  the  harmony  of  the  human  soul 
with  the  sympathetic  sounds  which  issue  from  the  harp  of 
universal  nature.  Because  by  his  immortal  words  we  are 
enabled  to  give  some  utterance  to  the  joy -notes  awakened  by 
the  touches  gf  nature,  we  seek  a more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  m in. 

Robert  Burns  was  born  on  the  25th  of  January,  1759,  in  an 
humble  cottage  on  the  banks  of  the  Boon,  about  two  miles 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  Ayr,  in  the  misty  realm  of  Scot- 
land. His  father,  driven  by  stress  of  misfortune  from  one 
place  to  another,  settled  in  1772  in  the  parish  of  Tarbolton. 
Robert,  at  this  time,  had  made  creditable  progress  in  learning, 
and  thus  speaks  of  himself — “ I was  by  no  means  a favorite 
with  anybody.  I was  a good  deal  noted  for  a retentive  mem- 
ory, a stubborn,  sturdy  something  in  my  disposition,  and  an 
enthusiastic  idiot  piety,  I say  idiot  piety  because  I was  then 
but  a child.  Though  it  cost  the  school-master  some  thrash- 
ings I made  an  excellent  English  scholar.” 

Soon  after  the  call  to  work  on  his  father’s  farm  kept  him 
■from  school.  Old  ballads  beat  music  in  his  brain  as  he 
toiled  at  home,  and  when  one  barest  day  about  his  sixteenth 
year  a ‘ bonnie  lass’  his  compani^  in  the  labor  of  the  field, 
kindled  the  flame — he  celebrated  ner  charms  in  the  little 
ballad  “ O once  I loved  a bonnie  lass.”  From  this  time  he 
was  “ constantly  the  victim  of  some  fair  enslaver.”  But 
over  all  was  his  powerful  and  pathetic  love  for  poetry  and 
nature. 

At  Irwine,  whither  he  went  in  1781,  to  learn  the  trade  of  a 
flax-dresser,  he  contracted  acquaintanceship  with  a few,  more, 
note.i  for  their  levity  than  their  decorum.  It  is  probable 
therefore  that  at  this  place  he  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
intemperate  habits  which  finally  proved  so  disastrous.  And 
thus  it  was  that  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death,  he,  a young 
man  of  intensely  poetical  teniperament  and  dangerously  free 
social  habits — with  a loving  heart — a keen  perception  and 
honest  hatred  of  all  sham — an  independent  mind  and  an  all 
too  thoughtless  view  of  the  present,  was  plunged  in  the 
battle  of  life. 

Robert,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Gilbert,  leased  the 
farm  of  Mossgiel,  studied  the  theory  of  agriculture  and 
worked  bravely  from  morning  till  night  and — failed.  At 
this  time  whispers  as  to  his  poetical  ability  took  a more 
definite  tone.  “ Holy  Willie’s  Prayer”  appeared,  anrl  excited 
unbounded  admiration  among  some,  and  among  others  dis- 
may. 

His  power  of  sarcasm  was  shown  and  he  was  felt  to  be  a 
giant  in  the  countiy-side.  But  love’s  intricate  path  he  still 
persisted  in  following.  In  1785  he  met  Jean  Armour.  The 
result  was  distressing.  To  avoid  the  responsibility  which 


their  intercourse  involved  he  determined  to  leave  Scotland 
for  the  West  Indies.  In  consequence  of  a friend’s  remon- 
strance he  consented  to  see  Jean  and  in  the  end  “ conceded  to 
her  tears  and  affliction  what  ought  to  have  proceeded  from 
love  and  duty.”  He  gave  her  a written  acknowledgment  of 
marriage. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear  it  was  at  this  very  time  that 
that  simple  and  true-hearted  girl,  Mary  Campbell,  faded 
from  life,  after  imbuing  the  heart  of  the  poet  with  the  deep- 
est passion  it  ever  felt.  But  his  heart  though  never  stead- 
fast, always  retained  its  sensibility,  and  therefore  often  felt 
in  after  years  the  torture  of  remorse.  His  poems  published 
at  Kilmarnock  on  the  eve  of  his  expected  departure  for  the 
Torrid  Zone,  were  rapturously  received  by  high  and  low.  A 
letter  from  Dr.  Blackwood  asking  him  to  come  to  Edinburgh 
changed  his  plans.  He  went  to  the  capital  of  his  country 
and  was  shown  the  greatest  attention.  Fame  at  last  was 
his,  and  money. 

He  became  intimate  with  the  highest,  was  lauded  to  the 
skies  by  them,  yet  he  never  for  a moment  forgot  the  persons 
of  his  own  rank  with  whom  he  had  been  happy  in  obscurer 
days.  And  this  was  well,  tor  when  the  gentry  tired  of  him, 
he  returned  to  Mossgiel  and  mingled  once  more  with  the 
friends  of  his  boyhood. 

His  second  edition  of  poetry  came  out  in  Edinburgh,  was 
published  by  subscription,  and  brought  him,  besides  univer- 
sal applause,  £’500. 

In  1788  he  was  publicly  married  to  Jean  Armour.  He 
worked  hard  at  farming,  and  in  his  leisure  hours  fashioned 
the  lyrics  whose  music  at  the  pre  sent  time  is  wafted  on  the 
sultry  air  of  Hindostan,  and  lingers  with  pathetic  charm  in 
the  cedaren  dells  of  Canada. 

But  for  years  a cloud  of  melancholy  seemed  to  shadow 
the  poet’s  life.  In  October  1789,  he  wrote  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Mary  Campbell’s  death,  the  touching  lines  beginning 
“ Thou  lingering  star.”  The  autumn  of  1791  'was  signalized 
by  the  production  of  that  matchless  tale,  “ Tam  0 Shanter.” 
In  the  same  year  he  retired  with  his  wife  and  family  to  the 
town  of  Dumfries,  intending  to  find  support  as  an  Exciseman, 
to  which  office  he  had  been  appointed  some  years  before. 
Here  he  was  destined  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  days. 
The  follies  of  his  youth  were  soon  to  bear  bitter  fruit.  In- 
temperance, pecuniary  difficulty,  despondency,  took  almost 
complete  possession  of  him  ; and  in  the  gloom,  a great  many 
deserted  him  without  one  word  of  comfort.  When  asked  to 
join  a country  ball,  he  shook  his  head,  saying  these  words  of 
Lady  Baillie : 

“ Oh,  were  we  young  as  we  once  hae  been,  - 
We  sud  hae  been  galloping  down  on  yon  green 
And  linking  it  ower  the  lily-white  lea. 

But  were  na  my  heart  light  I wad  dee.” 

The  years  came  and  went  and  the  end  drew  near.  On  the 
21st  July,  1796,  the  earthly  life  of  this  noble  but  ill-fated 
genius  was  terminated  ; and  all  at  once  the  world  awoke  to 
the  magnitude  of  its  loss.  In  the  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  his  death  a great  deal  has  been  written  and  said  about 
him.  With  his  poems  before  us  we  are  content,  and  can 
well  leave  the  discussion  of  his  faults  and  foibles  to  others, 
and  turn  with  relief  to  a short  and  hurried  review  of  the  good 
which  he  has  bequeathed  us.  His  poetry  is  the  outcome  of 
a noble  life  which  was  environed  by  manifold  temptations. 
Many  and  cruel  were  the  shocks  he  received,  and  his  verses 
are  all  the  result  of  direct  contact  with  the  intensest  move- 
ments of  his  times. 

He  saw  the  best  of  everything  ; but  alas  ! he  was  never 
free  to  mount  to  his  ideal,  and  even  the  consolation  of  being 
permitted  to  sing  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  those  in  the  humble 
vale  was  not  entirely  given  him.  And  thus  his  whole  life 
was  a protest.  Misfortunes  in  many  forms  presented  itself 
before  him,  but  amid  all  he  held  a proud  independence  of 
thought  and  a full  consciousness  of  the  grand  power  of  the 
human  soul. 

“ What  though  on  bamely  fare  we  dine. 

Wear  hodden  grey,  and  a’  that, 

Gie  fools  their  silks,  and  knaves  their  wine, 

A man’s  a man  for  a’  that  I 
For  a’  that,  and  a’  that, 

Their  tinsel  show  and  a’  that ; 

The  honest  man,  though  e’er  poor. 

Is  king  o’  men  for  a’  that.” 
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The  strength  and  tenderness  of  his  love  for  all  living 
creatures  is  a marked  characteristic  of  his  poetry — for  exam- 
ple, read  his  “Twa  Dogs,’’  “Address  to  the  De’il,”  “ A Win- 
ter Night,”  “To  a Mouse.”  In  “John  Anderson,  my  Jo,” 
the  felicity  of  a life-long  union  is  very  beautifully  shown  : 

“ John  Anderson,  my  jo,  John, 

We  clamb  the  hill  thegither. 

And  mony  a canty  day,  John, 

We’ve  had  wi’  ane  anither. 

Now  we  maun  totter  down,  John, 

But  hand  in  hand  we’ll  go. 

And  sleep  thegither  at  the  foot, 

John  Anderson,  my  jo.” 

In  “ The  Cottar's  Saturday  Night,”  we  have  a glimpse 
into  the  Scottish  home  ; in  “ Tam  O’Shanter,”  we  are  shown 
all  the  phases  of  dramatic  change  ; in  the  “ Elegy  on  Captain 
Matthew  Henderson,”  we  see  the  highest  form  ot  poetry 
called  on  to  extol  a beautiful  human  life.  But  we  might 
mention  scores  of  poems,  each  distinguished  by  naturalness 
and  force,  and  each  interpfeting  in  the  clearest  manner, 
problems  which  had  perplexed  the  sages  ot  former  years. 
The  dialect  in  which  he  wrote — Lowland  Scotch — he  made 
classical.  The  hills  and  streams  of  his  native  land,  his  muse 
has  made  forever  famous.  He  sleeps  in  the  dust  while  his 
voice,  with  a full,  free  tone,  echoes  around  the  earth. 

“ Hark,  the  mavis’  evening  sang 
Sounding  Cluden’s  woods  amang  ! 

Then  a faulding  let  us  gang. 

My  bonny  dearie. 


How  George  Eliot  Began  Writing. 

As  everything  connected  with  George  Eliot  is  of  deep 
interest,  I will  briefly  narrate  the  account  George  Henry 
Lewes  gave  me  and  my  wife,  some  twelve  years  ago,  of  the 
first  essay  of  the  author  of  “ Adam  Bede  ” in  fiction,  which 
confirms  Miss  Blind’s  anecdote  in  her  “ George  Eliot.”  He 
was  calling  on  us  here,  and  in  the  course  of  talk  he  said  to 
Mrs.  Macquoid,  “ We  always  take  an  interest  in  your  work, 
apart  from  its  merit,  because  of  the  likeness  of  the  circum- 
stances v/hich  induced  you  and  Mrs.  Lewes  to  write.  Would 
you  like  to  hear  how  my  wife  began  ?”  He  then  went  on  to 
say,  “We  were  living  at  Richmond.  I had  more  than  once 
asked  her  to  try  if  she  could  write  fiction,  but  she  always 
said  she  did  not  think  she  had  power  to  do  it.  One  day  I 
went  to  town  early.  When  I came  home  in  the  evening  she 
read  to  me  the  beginning  of  ‘ Amos  Barton  ’ — the  tea-party. 
‘ Well,  I said,  ‘ that  is  very  good,  but  I always  knew  you  had 
humor.  Do  pathos  as  well  and  you  will  make  a fortune.’ 
She  said  she  was  afraid  pathos  was  not  in  her  power.  I told 
her  it  was  a pity,  because  the  one  gift  required  the  presence 
of  the  other.  But  I believed  she  had  the  power.  Not  long 
afterward  I had  to  dine  in  town.  When  I was  starting  she 
said  to  me,  ‘ Do  not  hurry  home  ; I do  not  want  to  be  dis- 
turbed this  evening.’  When  I came  home  late  at  night  she 
read  to  me  Milly’s  death.  I was  delighted.  I said,  ‘ You’ll 
do  now.’  ” — Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 


Midnight. 

Darkness  hangs  its  pall  so  gloomy 
Over  all  the  earth  and  air. 

Not  a single  starlight  glimmers 
Through  the  blackness  anywhere; 
Clothed  in  garments  sombre,  silent. 
Nature  sits  in  deep  repose. 

While  the  wayward  wandering  zephyr 
Tosses  perfume  from  the  rose. 

Wrapped  in  sorrow’s  midnight  mantle. 
Many  hearts  to-night  I know 
Mourn  in  darkness  o’er  life's  troubles. 
Trials,  tribulations,  woe. 

But  should  Heaven  amid  their  sorrow 
Breathe  like  breezes  on  the  flowers. 
Surely  perfumes  sweet  would  scatter 
Fragrance  through  their  darksome  hours. 

—~Ry  Mrs,  Emma  M.  A.  Bliss. 


SELECTED. 

“ Sippin:?  only  what  is  sweet  ; 

LeAve  the  uhnlt  and  take  the  wheat.” 


Why  ? 

I did  not  love  him  long  ago ; 

Instead  of  “ yes  ” I gave  him  “ no.” 

I did  not  love  him,  but  to-day 
I read  his  marriage  notice.  Pray, 

Why  was  I sad,  when  never  yet 
Has  my  heart  known  the  least  regret 
Over  that  whispered  ‘ no  ’ ? And  why, 
Reading  the  notice,  did  I sigh  ? 

No  analyst  can  guess  the  cause  : 

A woman’s  reason  laughs  at  laws. 

Sure  I am  glad  to  know  the  wound 
I gave  has  healed — that  he  has  found 
Love’s  blessedness  and  peace,  and  yet 
A woman  never  can  forget 

The  man  who  once  has  loved  her,  and 
To-day  I seem  to  see  him  stand, 

With  every  glance  a mute  caress. 

Still  pleading  for  the  longed-for  “yes.”' 

His  early  love  for  me  is  dead — 

Another  lives  in  that  love’s  stead  1 

And  if  he  loves  her  well,  as  men 
Should  love  their  chosen  ones,  why,  then. 

He  must  be  glad  that,  long  ago. 

Instead  of  “ yes  ” I gave  him  “ no.” 

Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
I read  the  notice  with  a sigh. 


A Little  Money. 

A woman  ought  to  have  her  own  purse,  great  or  small, 
whichever  it  may  be — ten,  fifty,  a hundred  or  a thousand 
dollars,  according  to  circumstances,  but  her  own,  for  which 
she  accounts  only  to  herself. 

Would  you  know  “why” — you  gentlemen  who  make- 
your  wives  render  an  account  of  pence  and  farthings  ? 

Well,  then,  a maid-servant  knocks  down  a teacup,  a ser- 
vant breaks  a glass  ; or  suddenly  teapot,  cup  and  glass  all  at 
once  fall  in  pieces,  and  nobody  has  broken  them,  and  so  on. 
The  wife,  who  has  not  her  own  purse,  but  who  must  replace 
the  cups  and  glass,  goes  to  her  husband,  relates  her  misfor- 
tune, and  begs  for  a little  money  to  make  good  the  damage. 

He  scolds  the  servants,  and  his  wife,  who  ought  to  look 
after  the  servants. 

“ Money,  indeed  1 A little  money ! Money  does  not 
grow  out  of  the  ground,  nor  yet  is  it  rained  down  from- 
Heaven.  Many  small  brooks  make  a great  river,”  and  such 
like. 

At  last  he  gives  a little  money,  and  remains  often  in  a 
very  ill  humor. 

Again,  if  the  wife  have  her  own  little  purse,  then  such 
little  vexations  never  come  near  him.  Children,  servants, 
misfortune,  remain  the  same,  but  no  disorder  is  remarked — 
all  is  in  order,  and  the  head  of  the  house — who,  perhaps, 
with  the  greatest  ease  could  lay  down  a thousand  dollars  at 
once — need  not  for  a few  pence,  squeezed  out  at  different 
times,  lose  the  equipoise  of  his  temper,  which  is  as  invalu- 
able to  the  whole  house  as  to  himself. 

And  dost  thou  reckon  as  nothing,  thou  unfeeling  nabob, 
those  little  surprises — those  little  birthday  and  name-day 
pleasures  with  which  thy  wife  can  give  herself  the  delight  of 
surprising  thee — those  thousand  small  pleasures  which,  unex- 
pected as  falling  stars,  gleam  like  them  on  the  heaven  of 
home,  and  which  must  all  come  to  thee  from  the  affection  of 
thy  wife  through  a little  money,  which  thou  must  give  to 
her  in  the  gross  in  order  to  receive  again  in  the  small,  with-, 
rich  interest  of  comfort  and  happiness. 

To  every  true  woman’s  heart  it  is  indescribably  delight- 
ful to  give — to  feel  itself  alive  in  the  satisfaction  and  hap- 
piness of  others ; it  is  the  sunshine  of  the  heart.  Besides, 
this,  a little  freedom  is  so  refreshing. 
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Express  Your  Love,  Husband. 

How  many  a home  have  we  seen  glittering  with  splendor ; 
where  glowing  marhle,  from  Italia’s  clime,  gives  a silent  wel- 
come to  the  entering  guest;  where  on  the  walls  hang  votive 
•ofierings  of  art  that  fill  the  whole  soul  with  their  beauty  ; 
where  the  carpets  yield  to  the  lightest  pressure,  and  the  rich 
hangings  crimson  the  palest  cheek  1 Yet  amidst  all  this 
show  and  adorning  has  the  proud  wife  sat,  the  choicest  piece 
of  furniture  there — for  so  her  husband  regards  her.  Formal 
and  stern,  he  has  thrown  around  her  the  drapery  of  his  chill 
heart,  and  it  has  folded  her  about  like  marble.  She  is  “my 
lady,”  and  nothing  more.  No  out-hursts  of  affection  in  the 
form  of  sweet  praise  fall  upon  her  ears — yet  pendants 
of  diamonds  drop  therefrom,  hut  their  shining  is  like  his 
love,  costly  and  cold.  We  have  heard  such  a one  say,  in 
times  gone  by,  “ all  this  wealth,  all  this  show  and  pride  of 
station  would  I resign,  for  one  word  of  praise  from  my  hus- 
band. He  never  relaxes  from  the  loftiness  which  has  made 
him  feared  among  men  ; he  never  speaks  to  me  but  with 
measured  accents,  though  he  surronuds  me  with  luxuries.” 

We  wondered  not  that  a stified  sob  closed  the  sentence  ; 
who  had  not  rather  live  in  a cottage,  through  which  the  wind 
revels  and  the  raindrops  fall,  with  one  in  whose  heart  dwells 
impulses  the  holiest  in  our  nature,  one  who  is  not  ashamed  or 
afraid  to  give  fitting  commendation,  than  im  the  most  gorgeous 
■of  earthly  palaces,  with  a companion  whose  lips  are  sealed 
forever  to  the  expressions  of  fondness,  sympathy,  and  praise. 
There  are  thousands  of  men  who  say : “ I would  pay  one 
thousand  pounds  could  my  wife  only  regain  her  health  as  at 
our  marriage.”  Give  those  pounds  in  expressive  love  and 
ehe  will  recover. — Matrimonial  Review. 


Making  Presents. 

Some  tact  is  required  in  making  presents.  Never  inti- 
mate your  intention  of  making  one.  Half  the  pleasure  in 
receiving  a present  consists  in  its  being  unexpected.  Avoid 
the  appearance  of  making  your  gifts  of  consequence.  When 
you  have  presented  it,  and  acknowledgments  have  been  ren- 
dered, do  not  recur  to  the  subject ; but  if  its  merits  have 
■been  highly  extolled, and  the  person  who  has  received  it  evinces 
lively  satisfaction,  express  your  happiness  that  he  is  pleased, 
and  say  that  his  opinion  of  it  cons  titutes  the  value  of  the 
gift ; at  the  same  time,  do  not  fall  in  the  vulgar  error  of 
depreciating  it.  The  gifts  made  by  ladies  to  gentlemen 
should  be  of  the  most  refined  nature ; not  purchased,  but 
rleriving  a value  above  price  as  emanating  from  their  own 
skill  or  ingenuity ; as  a sketch  from  their  pencil,  or  some 
little  production  from  their  needle.  However  small  or 
insignificant  a present  may.  he,  if  offered  to  you,  accept  it 
with  expressed  thanks ; not  to  manifest  much  pleasure  in 
receiving  it  would  not  only  betray  ill-breeding,  but  a disre- 
gard for  the  feelings  of  the  giver,  whom  you  may  be  certain 
intended  a kindness.  We  should  preserve  the  presents  of 
friendship  with  scrupulous  care,  and  ought  never  to  dispose 
of  them,  or  to  give  them  away  to  another.  It  would  be  very 
gratifying  to  the  donor  were  we  to  speak  of  it  occasionally 
whenever  a suitable  opportunity  offers  ; and  in  proportion 
as  time  has  elapsed,  this  attention  will  confer  the  more 
pleasure,  and  it  will  prove  that  we  have  preserved  the  gift 
with  care. 


How  to  Furnish  Rooms. 

Rooms  belonging  to  rich  and  cultivated  amateurs,  are 
generally  either  over-furnished  or  under-furnished.  The 
objects  de  virtu,  which  have  been  collected  at  such  pains  and 
cost,  because  they  are  the  fashion,  have  little  reason  to  be 
where  they  are  found,  however  beautiful  they  may  be.  They 
crowd  the  house  till  it  looks  like  a curiosity  sliop  ; or  else 
they  are  frugally  scattered  with  a palpable  aim  to  seem  se- 
lect, and  their  fewness  and  goodness  carry  a sort  of  self-con- 
sciousness and  affectation  with  them. 

Now,  when  we  enter  a room,  the  first  feeling  ought  to  be, 
“how  comfortable!”  the  second,  as  we  glance  quickly  around 
to  discover  why,  ought  to  be  “ how  beautiful ! ’ not  a touch 
too  much  or  too  little.  The  art  is  to  conceal  art,  and  when 
the  impression  is  that  of  hyper-refinement,  Just  a.s  when  it  is 
that  of  depletion,  or  of  conspicuous  wealth,  we  may  be  sure 
the  room  is  not  perfect.  Directly  affectation  enters,  beauty 
■decamps.  A room  should  be  treated,  as  much  as  possible, 


as  a picture.  In  a picture,  monotonous  angels  as  in  panelled 
walls,  would  be  judiciously  broken  by  the  shrewd  introduc- 
tion of  some  bracket,  shelf  or  plate.  Yet,  most  people  still 
enunciate  the  angularity  of  panels,  by  stretching  square  pic- 
tures in  the  middle  of  each.  If  the  panel  is  of  good  oak,  let 
us  now  and  then  see  its  fine  fabric,  unspotted  by  hanging 
things.  But  because  one  panel  is  left  bare,  do  not  leave  all 
the  panels  without  ornament.  Suspend  a handsome  droop- 
ing object  of  some  sort  so  as  to  break  the  lines  a little  with- 
out causing  a disagreeable  shock  to  the  eye,  or  place  some 
tall  palm  plant,  so  as  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  But  plants, 
young  trees  and  bushes  are  not  often  enough  used  and  appre- 
ciated, even  by  those  who  love  flowers. 

Beauty  in  dress,  beauty  in  decoration,  like  beauty  in 
architecture,  largely  rest  upon  character — the  human  soul 
within,  about,  behind  it.  Individuality  supplies  the  interest ; 
as  in  a picture.  Harmony,  like  a charitable  mood,  is  the 
other  secret,  an  open  secret,  yet  somehow  as  hard  to  find  as 
genuine  charity.  To  find  a beautiful  room,  or  a beautiful 
costume,  is  to  find  a human  soul,  for  the  heart  and  brain 
shine  through  tint  and  fold.  Hence,  how  needful  that  a 
pure  mind  and  a genial  soul  should  be  clothed  about  with 
what  is  individual  and  genuinely  their  own,  rather  than 
with  some  concoction  foreign  to  them,  which  may  speak  for 
itself  an  alien  language. — Temple  Bar. 


Columbus’  Love  Story. 

According  to  the  ideas  of  his  time  Columbus  was  a relig- 
ious man.  He  diligently  frequented  a conventual  church 
of  the  city,  but  though  his  first  attendance  there  may  have 
been  prompted  by  disinterested  devotion,  there  were  other 
reasons  for  the  increased  assiduity  with  which  he  continued 
them.  There  was,  connected  with  the  convent,  a girls’ 
school  for  the  daughters  of  well-to-do  citizens,  and  the  pupils 
were  in  the  habit  of  regularly  hearing  mass  in  the  church. 
One  of  them — would  that  we  could  recall  her  features,  long 
mouldered  into  dust — attracted  the  admiration  and  love  of 
the  weary  mariner.  There  must  have  been  considerable  dis- 
proportion in  their  ages,  for  he  was  no  longer  young,  but  he 
was  convinced  he  had  met  his  fate,  and  the  inquiries  he  made 
confirmed  his  ardor.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a distinguished 
sailor,  Bartolomeo  Palestrello,  who  had  been  Governor  of 
Porto  Santo.  Her  father  had  died  without  leaving  behind 
him  any  fortune ; but  her  mother  still  survived,  and  must 
have  possessed  means  of  her  own. 

Columbus  was  accepted  as  a suitor,  and,  what  to  young 
men  in  these  times  must  seem  a very  extraordinary  course  of 
procedure,  after  his  marriage  he  and  his  wife  took  up  their 
abode  with  his  mother-in-law.  We  would  give  a good  deal 
to  know  more  of  that  love  story ; how  it  was,  for  instance, 
that  the  castaway  adventurer,  reduced  to  earn  his  living  by 
drawing  charts,  managed  so  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
mother,  whose  husband’s  position  might  have  enabled  her  to 
look  higher  for  her  daughter.  He  must  surely  have  been  not 
only  a devoted  lover  but  a man  of  a good  deal  of  tact,  with 
great  power  of  adapting  himself  to  circumstances.  At  any 
rate,  the  union  proved  a happy  one.  We  fancy  that  the  sui- 
tor must  have  won  the  mother’s  heart  by  the  interest  he 
showed  in  her  deceased  husband’s  achievements ; for  after 
the  marriage  much  of  the  conversation  turned  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  Columbus  heard  what  fired  his  soul  with  emulation. 
Palestrello  had  been  a man  of  much  enterprise,  and  he  had 
left  behind  him  papers  and  maps,  which  proved  to  be  of  more 
service  to  his  son-in-law  than  any  wealthy  inheritance. 


A Notable  Meeting. 

An  orticial  in  the  Washington  Post  Office  is  responsible 
for  the  following  true  stoiy  : 

Before  the  war  there  lived  in  Pennsylvania  a large  and 
influential  family  by  the  name  of  Hurlburt.  Several  years 
before  the  war,  the  parents  having  died,  the  family  became 
scattered,  an  elder  brother,  Charles,  having  last  been  heard 
from  in  Florida. 

When  the  war  broke  out  Albert  Hurlburt  joined  the 
Union  army,  and  when  the  terrible  strife  was  ended  he  re- 
turned to  his  home,  and  subsequently  emigrated  to  Virginia, 
where  he  resided  seven  years,  and  finally  drifted  to  Washing- 
ton, where  he  obtained  a position  in  one  of  the  departments. 
He  now  holds  a position  in  the  Post  Office  Department, 
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where  he  is  honored  and  respected  by  all  who  know  or  come 
in  contact  with  him.  It  was  thirty  years  or  more  since  the 
two  brothers  met. 

Monday  morning,  Charles,  who  has  been  living  in  the 
land  of  orange  fields  in  Florida,  walked  into  the  stamp  divis- 
ion of  the  Post  Office  Department  and  there  sat  his  brother 
Albert. 

As  Charles  entered  the  room  the  e}'es  of  the  brothers  met. 

After  grasping  hands  and  looking  at  each  other  for  some 
time  Albert  broke  the  silence  by  saying : “ There  is  some- 
thing about  your  face  that  looks  familiar,  but  I cannot  place 
you.” 

The  elder  brother  replied  : “ Don’t  you  remember  Charlie?” 

“ Charlie  who  ?”  said  Albert. 

“ Charlie  Hurlburt,  your  brother,”  returned  the  elder. 

The  younger  was  completely  unnerved  for  an  instant, 
while,  with  blanched  cheeks  and  quivering  lips,  he  turned  to 
his  fellow  clerks  and  said;  “ This  is  my  brother  whom  1 have 
so  often  spoken  to  you  about,  whom  I have  not  seen  for  thirty- 
one  years,  and  supposed  was  dead.”  The  eyes  of  the  elder 
brother  were  suffused  with  tears,  and  arm  inarm  they  left  the 
office  together.  It  wrs  a touching  incident,  and  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  Charles  is  now 
a successful  orange  grower  in  Florida,  owning  large  tracts  of 
valuable  land,  and  in  comfortable  circumstances. 


Employment  in  the  City. 

A large  proportion  of  all  the  young  men  and  women  who 
come  to  the  cities  to  get  employment  belong  to  the  class 
that  have  no  acquired  skill  in  anything,  and  no  distinct 
ideas  as  to  what  they  are  good  for.  Perhaps  they  advertise 
that  they  “ would  be  willing  to  engage  in  any  respectable 
business.”  But  employers  do  not  rush  after  those  who  have 
no  specialty,  who  have  spent  their  early  youth  without  dis- 
covering an  aptitude  for  some  one  calling,  and  cultivating 
such  honest  ambition  to  excel  in  it  as  would  lead  to  practi- 
cal qualification.  It  is  these  nothings  in  particular  who  are 
a constant  dead  weight  on  the  Christian  associations.  There 
may  be  a list  of  applicants  with  responsible  situations  to  be 
filled,  and  numbers  of  persons  wanting  situations  ; but  you 
cannot  till  a square  hole  with  a round  stick  nor  sell  wool  in 
the  fleece  to  a man  in  immediate  need  of  a coat. 

The  wealth  and  competition  in  cities  and  large  towns 
make  the  struggle  for  the ‘‘ survival  of  the  fittest  ” a hard 
one  for  the  workman  in  the  raw.  However  great  the  demand 
for  labor,  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  there  is  not  a steady 
over-supply  in  all  departments.  This  enables  employers  to 
make  careful  selections.  They  cannot  afford  to  hire  incom- 
petent hands  even  at  low  wages.  If  they  do,  they  are  apt  to 
find  the  cheapest  the  dearest,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
unlearned  workman  is  finding  out  that  the  shortest  way 
across  is  the  longest  way  around. 


What  a Boston  Woman  Says. 

I am  a milliner,  and  I have  made  between  $1,500  and  $2, 
500  a year  in  my  business  for  some  time  past.  I married 
lour  years  ago.  My  husband  is  kind  and  good-looking,  but 
he  never  learned  any  trade,  had  no  profession,  and  could  not 
average  $500  a year.  I loved  him,  however,  but  I saw  that 
it  would  not  do  to  depend  upon  him,  so  I kept  on  with  my 
business. 

After  a time  I think  he  got  a little  lazy,  and  as  we  were 
both  away  during  the  day  we  could  not  keep  house  and  got 
boarding.  Finally  I proposed  that  he  should  keep  house, 
and  I would  run  the  business  and  ^id  the  money.  W e have 
now  lived  very  happy  in  this  way  for  two  years.  My  hus- 
band gets  up  and  builds  the  fire,  gets  breakfast,  and  I leave 
at  7 :45  for  my  place  of  business.  He  does  the  washing  and 
ironing,  the  cleaning,  and  I do  not  know  of  any  woman  who 
can  beat  him.  He  is  as  neat  as  wax,  and  can  cook  equal  to 
any  one  in  town. 

I may  be  an  isolated  case,  but  I think  the  time  has  now 
come  when  women  who  have  husbands  to  support  should 
make  them  do  the  work  ; otherwise  they  are  luxuries  we  must 
do  without. — Boston  Globe. 


When  Carlyle  said  that  everybody  should  have  an  aim  in 
life,  he  had  no  reference  to  the  fair  sex.  He  had  doubtless 
often  seen  a woman  trying  to  throw  a stone  at  a hen. 


How  Long  ? 

How  many  years  will  it  be,  I wonder. 

And  how  will  their  slow  length  pass 

Till  I shall  find  rest  in  silence  under 
The  trees  and  the  waving  grass  ? 

Many  there  be  in  the  world  who  love  it. 
Who  cling  to  its  trifles  and  toys  ; 

But  I could  never  see  aught  to  covet 
Among  its  vanishing  joys. 

But  once  indeed  was  my  heart  elated 
And  pleased  with  a dream  of  its  own — 

A beautiful  dream  it  was,  but  fated 
Soon  to  be  overthrown. 

Death,  like  a shadow,  fell  and  darkened 
The  light  that  had  shone  so  clear — 

How  oft  since  then  have  I vainly  hearkened 
And  prayed  for  his  coming  near  ! 

But  he  cometh  not,  and  I only  wonder 
How  will  the  long  years  pass 

Till  I shall  find  rest  in  silence  under 
The  trees  and  the  waving  grass  ? 


A Great  Change. 

Shall  we  know  each  other  there?”  The  minister  of  a 
fashionable  church  once  preached  a beautiful  sermon  on  this 
subject.  He  drew  the  picture  of  a very  beautiful  heaven. 
We  would  walk  in  sunlit  groves,  by  the  music  of  waterfalls, 
and  gaze  upon  aramanthine  fields.  And  then,  too,  we  shall 
know  each  other  there,”  said  the  minister,  and  then  added, 
“ There’ll  be  no  strangers  in  the  New  Jerusalem  ; we’ll  all 
be  friends.”  “ Beautiful ! ” said  Deacon  Sham,  as  he  trotted 
down  the  aisle.  “A  lovely  sermon  ! ” said  Miss  Simkins,  as 
she  put  her  bony  hand  iuto  the  minister’s.  She  was  stopped 
by  a poor  mechanic,  who  came  up  and  addressed  the  preacher  : 

“ Mr. , I am  glad  we  shall  recognize  each  other  up  there.’’ 

“ Yes,”  said  the  minister,  “ It  is  one  of  the  greatest  consola- 
tions of  our  religion.”  “ Well,  I’m  right  glad  we  shall  know 
each  other.  It  will  be  a great  change,  though  ; for  I.  have 
attended  your  church  for  over  four  years,  and  none  of  the 
members  of  this  society  have  recognized  me  yet.  But — we 
shall  know  each  other  there ! ” 


Getting  His  Money’s  Worth.  - 

A man  a little  topheavy,  says  the  New  York  IForfd,  rushed 
into  a Sixth  Avenue  telegraph  office,  seized  a telegraph 
blank  and  a stub  pen  with  a ball  of  dried  ink  on  the  end, 
and,  by  propping  himself  against  the  counter,  managed  to 
write  the  following  message  : 

“ A’a<«; — I won’t  be  home  till  morning. 

Harry.” 

“ What'll  that  cost  ?”  said  the  man,  handing  the  message 
through  the  porthole,  to  the  manipulator  of  electricity, 

“ Let  me  see.  Seven  words— fifteen  cents.” 

“ Fifteen,  eh ! How  much  for  ten  words?” 

“ The  same  price  ; anything  not  exceeding  ten  will  cost 
you  fifteen  cents  to  any  address  in  this  city,”  answers  the 
operator  making  a spring  to  muzzle  an  instrument  that  was 
sputtering  as  if  it  had  delirium  tremens. 

“ I’m  bound  to  have  the  worth  of  my  money  out  of  your 
corporation,  then,”  said  the  man,  bracing  himself  against  the 
counter  as  he  traced  on  a blank  this  clear  message  : 

“ Incomprehensibility,  manufacturers,  transcendentalism, 
Constantinople,  concavoconvex,  Massachusetts,  assassination, 
Pennsylvania,  imperturbability,  philoprogenitiveness.” 

“ There,  string  that  on  your  wire  and  send  her  at  a 2.40 
gait,”  said  the  man,  with  a look  of  vengeance  in  his  eye. 

The  operator  counted  the  words,  but  volunteered  the  in- 
formation that  there  was  no  sense  in  the  message,  and  that 
the  dictionary  must  have  been  ransacked  for  the  longest 
words. 

I know  there’s  no  sense  in  it,  but  Kate’ll  understand  it, 
all  the  same.  She’ll  know  I’m  on  a drunk,  anyway,  when  I 
send  a message  at  this  hour,  whether  it’s  sense  or  not.  I 
made  ’em  long,  on  purpose  to  break  the  back  of  your  machine. 
Shovel  ’em  in,  and  start  the  crank.  I’m  in  for  a good  time. 
Never  mind  the  expense.  Here’s  your  fifteen  cents.”  And 
the  man  ran  out  and  hailed  a passing  cab. 
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Paid  in  His  Own  Coin. 

A good  story  is  going  about  the  clubs  concerning  a New 
York  milliouaire  who  owns  a big  stock  farm  in  New  Jersey. 
He  has  put  in  force  strict  rules  about  the  admittance  of  curi- 
osity-seekers, and  if  one  happens  to  get  in,  he  is  soon  hustled 
off.  The  other  day  a neighboring  farmer  called  on  business. 
He  had  never  been  on  the  place  before,  and  entering  at  a 
gate  he  found  open  was  strolling  around  looking  for  the 
superintendent,  when  the  owner,  who  happened  to  be  there, 
encountered  him.  Supposing  him  to  be  merely  an  idler  or 
prying  person  he  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  there.  The 
farmer,  taken  aback  by  such  an  address,  replied,  “ Nothing.” 
The  owner  said,  “ Do  you  know  at  which  gate  you  came  in?  ” 
“Ido,”  said  the  farmer.  “Well  then,”  said  the  owner,  “ get 
out  there  as  soon  as  you  can ; ” and  the  farmer  walked  out. 
Shortly  after  the  superintendent  came  up  and  enquired  if 
neighbor  so-and-so  had  been  there.  He  was  the  only  one 
anywhere  about  who  had  timber  they  wanted  very  much, 
and  they  wanted  it  immediately.  He  had  promised  to  come 
that  morning  to  see  about  tue  sale  of  it.  “Well,”  said  the 
owner  of  the  farm,  “ I shouldn’t  wonder  if  I had  just  sent 
him  off  with  a flea  in  his  ear.  I found  a man  strolling  about 
here,  and  suppossng  him  to  be  one  of  these  stragglers  I 
cleared  him  out.  VVhere  does  he  live?  I will  drive  over 
and  see  him.”  Off  he  started  at  once.  Eeaching  the  farm- 
house he  drove  in,  and  seeing  him  he  began  an  apology,  but 
was  cut  short  by  the  farmer,  who  enquired  if  he  knew  at 
which  gate  he  came  in.  He  said  he  did.  “Then,”  said  the 
farmer,  “ I want  3'ou  to  get  out  as  quick  as  you  can  ; ” and 
the  owner  of  the  stock  farm  was  obliged  to  depart. 


Given  to  Music. 

“ I have  warned  the  people  of  this  State  not  to  apply  for 
a divorce,”  said  an  Arkansaw  judge,  who  was  approached  by 
a troubled  gentleman  for  the  purpose  of  a dissolution  consul- 
tation. “ Under  the  law  there  are  but  few  grounds  for 
divorce.” 

“I  don’t  know,  judge,  that  anyone  has  ever  got  a 
divorce  on  similar  grounds,  but,  sir,  I think  I have  the  best 
cause  in  the  world.  My  wife  is  a very  sweet-tempered 
woman,  and  never  gives  me  a cross  word.  She  has  always 
been  devoted  and  true,  and  we  love  each  other  dearly.” 

“ Then  whv  do  you  want  a divorce  ? ” 

“ Because  she's  a singer.  ’ 

“ A singer  ? ’’ 

“ Yes,  sir,  a singer.  Every  time  there’s  a festival  in  the 
neighborhood  she  has  to  sing.  Why,  sir,  she’ll  leave  my 
breeches  with  a patch  half  sewed  on  to  go  out  somewhere 
and  sing.  I don’t  hear  anything  but  songs.  When  there’s  a 
charity  concert  anywhere  within  reach  she  has  to  go  and 
sing.  She’s  so  given  to  the  habit  that  when  I ask  her  a ques- 
tion she  sing.s  at  me.  She  pours  out  coffee  by  note,  and  pats 
her  foot  when  she  hands  around  the  bread.  What  do  you 
think  of  these  grounds  ? ” 

“ New  but  striking.  Your  case  wilt  go  through  the  courts 

without  a hitch.”  

Such  Things  Will  Happen. 

“Are  you  a Christian?”  asked  a young  lad  of  the  period 
of  a grocery  man,  as  that  gentleman  was  placing  vegetables 
o<it  in  front  of  the  grocery  one  morning.  “ Well,  I hope  so,” 
answered  the  grocery  man.  “ I try  to  do  what  is  right.” 
“ Then  how  is  it  that  you  put  out  a box  of  great  big  sweet 
potatoes,  and  when  we  order  some  and  they  come  to  the 
table  they  are  little  bits  of  things,  not  bigger  than  a radish  ? 
Do  you  expect  to  get  to  heaven  on  such  small  potatoes  when 
you  use  big  ones  for  a sign  ?”  asked  the  boy,  as  he  took  out  a 
silk-handkerchief  and  brushed  a speck  of  dust  off  his  nicely- 
blacked  shoes.  The  grocery  man  blushed  and  said  he  did 
not  mean  to  take  any  such  advantage  of  his  customers.  He 
sairl  it  must  have  been  a mistake  of  the  boy  that  delivers 
groceries.  “Then  you  must  hire  the  boy  to  make  mistakes, 
for  it  has  been  so  every  time  we  have  had  sweet  potatoes  for 
five  years,”  said  the  boy.  “ And  about  green  corn.  You 
have  a few  ears  stripped  down  to  show  how  nice  and  plump 
it  is,  and  if  we  order  half-a-dozen  ears  there  are  only  two 
that  have  got  auy  corn  on  at  all,  and  pa  and  ma  gets  them, 
and  the  rest  of  us  have  to  chew  cobs.”  “ Oh,  such  things 
will  happen,”  said  the  grocery  man,  with  a laugh.  “ But 
don't  let's  talk  about  that.  Let’s  talk  about  something  else.” 


A Veteran  Benefactor. 

HIS  PAST  LIFE,  PIIESE.NT  PLANS,  AND  WHAT  HE  HAS  TO  SAV 
UPON  A SUBJECT  THAT  ASTONISHED  HI.M. 

{\ew  York  Times.) 

Nearly  forty  years  ago  a young  man,  of  unusual  endow- 
ments, began  to  mould  public  opinion  upon  a subject  of  vital 
importance.  Like  all  pioneers,  his  early  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, but  his  ability  and  the  value  of  his  work  soon  won 
public  confidence,  and  to  day  there  is  not  a village  or  ham- 
let in  the  country  that  has  not  been  influenced  by  Dr.  Dio 
Lewis.  When,  therefore,  it  was  learned  yesterday  that  he 
contemplated  the  establishment  of  a large  magazine  in  this 
city,  the  fact  was  deemed  so  important  that  a repesentative 
of  this  paper  was  commissioned  to  see  him  and  ascertain  the- 
truth  of  the  rumor. 

Dr.  Dio  Lewis  is  a gentleman  of  sixty  years  and  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  with  snow-white  hair  and  beard,  but  probably 
the  most  perfect  picture  of  health  and  vigor  in  the  metropo- 
lis. He  IS  a living  exponent  of  his  teachings,  and  notwith- 
standing the  amount  of  work  he  has  already  done,  promises 
still  greater  activity  for  yeans  to  come.  He  received  the 
interviewer  most  courteously,  and  in  reply  to  a question  said  ; 

“ It  is  true  that  1 have  come  to  New  I!ork  to  establish  a 
monthly  magazine.  I have  come  here  for  the  same  reason 
that  I went  to  Boston  25  years  ago.  Then  Boston  was  the 
best  platform  in  the  country  from  which'  to  speak  of  educa- 
tion. New  York  has  now  become  most  hospitable  to  pro- 
gressive thoughts,  and  especially  so  to  movements  on  behalf 
of  physical  training. 

“ I have  reason  to  know  the  great  and  abiding  interest  of 
the  American  people  in  this  subject.  They  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  future  of  our  country  pivots  upon  our  physi- 
cal, vitality,  and  especially  upon  the  vigor  of  our  women  .. 
My  new  magazine  will  bear  the  title  ‘Dio  Lewis’s  Monthly,’ 
and  be  devoted  to  Sanitary  and  Social  Science.  1 hope 
through  its  pages  to  inaugurate  a new  departure  in  hygiene.” 

“ Have  you  not  written  several  books  on  the  subject  ? ” 

“Yes,  nine  volumes,  and  some  of  them  like  ‘ Our  Girls,’ 
published  by  Harpers  have  had  an  enormous  circulation,  but 
the  best  work  of  my  life  I shall  give  the  world  in  the  new 
magazine.  Forty  yi  ars  of  skirmishing  ought  to  conclude- 
with  ten  years  of  organized  warfare.” 

“ Doctor,  what  is  the  occasion  of  this  new  interest  in 
health  questions  ? ” 

“ It  has  come  through  suffering,  which  seems  the  only 
road  to  self-knowledge.  The  stomach,  heart,  kidneys  or 
liver  fall  into  trouble,  happiness  is  gone,  and  then  people 
give  attention  to  their  health.” 

“ Which  of  these  organs  is  most  frequently  the  victim  of 
our  errors?  ” asked  the  Reporter. 

“ Within  the  last  few  years  diseases  of  the  kidneys  h.ave 
greatly  multiplied.  When  1 was  engaged  in  practice,  thirty- 
five  and  forty  years  ago,  serious  disease  of  the  kidneys  was 
rare;  but  now  distressingly  frequent  and  fatal.” 

“ To  what  do  you  attribute  this  great  increase  of  kidney 
troubles  ? ” 

“ To  the  use  of  stimulating  drinks,  adulterated  food  and 
irregular  habits  of  life.” 

“ Doctor,  have  you  any  confidence  in  the  remedy  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  now-a-days,  ‘ Warner's  Safe  Cure  ? ” 

“ I believe  in  the  ounce  of  prevention,  rather  than  in  a 
ton  of  cure.” 

“But  have  )'ou  noticed  the  remarkable  testimonials  of 
Warner’s  remedy  ? ” 

“ I have,  and  confess  that  they  have  puzzled  and  aston- 
ished me.  The  commendations  of  proprietary  medicines 
usually  come  from  unknown  perons  residing  in  back  coun- 
ties. But  I see  in  our  most  reputable  newspapers  the  warm- 
est praise  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure  from  College  Professors, 
respectable  physicians,  and  other  persons  of  high  intelligence 
and  character.  To  thrust  such  testimony  aside  may  be  pro- 
fessional, but  it  is  unmanly.  No  physician  can  forget  that 
valuable  additions  to  our  Materia  Medica  have  sprung  from 
just  such  sources.  I was  so  impressed  with  this  cloud  of 
witnesses  that  I purchased  some  bottles  of  Warner’s  Safe 
Cure  at  a neighboring  drug  store,  and  analyzed  one  of  them 
to  see  if  it  contained  anything  poisonous.  Then  I took 
three  of  the  prescribed  doses  at  once,  and  found  there  was 
nothing  injurious  in  it.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  I 
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found  my  kidneys  in  serious  trouble,  I should  use  this  rem- 
-edj’^,  because  of  the  hopelessness  of  all  ordinary  treatment, 
and  because  when  a hundred  intelligent  and  reputable  per- 
sons unite  in  the  statement  that  a certain  remedy  has  cured 
iihem  of  a grave  malady,  I choose  to  believe  that  they  speak 
the  truth. 

“ But  as  you  may  know,  my  great  interest  in  life  lies  in 
prevention.  For  forty  years  I have  labored  in  this  field. 
■One  of  the  phases  of  my  work  in  New  England  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Ladies’  seminary  at  Lexington,  Mass 
My  aim  was  to  illustrate  the  possibilities  in  the  physical 
training  of  girls  during  their  school  life.  This  institution 
became  before  I left  it,  the  largest  and  most  successful  Sem- 
inary for  young  women  owned  and  managed  by  one  person, 
in  our  country.  1 sat  down  to  dinner  every  day  with  a fam- 
ily of  two  hundred  persons.  The  remarkable  results  of  this 
muscle  training  among  girls,  were  given  in  my  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  North  American  Review  of  December,  1882. 

“ Besides,  I established  the  Normal  Institute  for  Physical 
Training  in  Boston,  and  for  ten  years  was  its  President  and 
Manager.  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  Dr.  Thomas  Hoskins,  Pro- 
fessor Leonard,  and  others  were  among  its  teachers,  and 
more  than  four  hundred  persons  took  its  diploma  and  went 
out  into  all  parts  of  the  land  to  teach  the  new  school  of  gym- 
nastics. And  now  the  years  left  to  me  I propose  to  devote 
to  the  magazine  which  I have  come  here  to  establish.  It 
will  be  the  largest  periodical  ever  devoted  to  this  field  of  lit- 
erature, and  will  present  the  hundred  and  one  questions  of 
hygiene  with  the  simplicity  of  a child’s  talk.  'To  this  end 
all  so-called  learning  will  be  subordinated.  The  magazine 
will  be  more  or  less  illustrated,  and  will  strive  to  reach  a 
high  place  in  the  confidence  and  hearts  of  the  people.  In  a 
few  weeks  our  first  number  will  appear,  and  we  shall  fondly 
-hope  for  it  a hearty  welcome.” 

The  facts  above  narrated  are  indeed  most  important.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  life-long  experiences  of  a gen- 
tleman who  stands  without  a peer  in  successfully  demon- 
strating the  principles  of  hygiene ; whose  heart  has  always 
been  in  sympathy  with  the  afflicted,  and  whose  brain  has 
ever  been  active  in  planning  for  their  relief,  are  to  be  given 
to  the  public  through  the  pages  of  a magazine.  And  it  is 
specially  significant  and  proof  positive  of  rare  merit  that  a 
proprietary  medicine,  even  with  such  high  standing  as  War- 
ner's Safe  Cure  is  known  to  have,  should  be  endorsed  and 
recommended  by  a man  so  able,  so  reputable  and  of.  such 
national  renown  as  Dr.  Dio.  Lewis. 


An  Innovation. 

“ My  daughter  is  to  be  married  next  week,”  he  said,  as  he 
sat  down  and  removed  his  hat. 

“ And  you  will  present  her  with  a check  for  $50,000,  of 
course  ? ” replied  the  broker. 

“ Well,  no ; that’s  what  I called  to  see  you  about.  I 
believe  in  innovation.” 

‘'You’ll  give  her  $25,000  in  cash,  eh?  ” 

“No,  sir;  I was  thinking  that  you  might  take  about  $500 
and  buy  about  $75,000  worth  of  some  sort  of  bonds.” 

“ As  an  investment  for  an  income?  ” 

“No;  for  a show.  Get  $1,000  bonds,  if  possible.  Get 
some  that  are  printed  in  red  and  blue  ink,  if  you  can.  If 
they  have  big  red  or  blue  seals  on,  so  much  the  better.  If 
they  begin,  ‘ In  the  name  of  God,  amen,’  they  will  look  the 
more  important.  See  that  the  paper  is  good,  the  printing 
clear,  the  signature  in  a bold,  heroic  hand,  and  send  in  your 
bill  to  me.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  the  public  can  be 
fooled  by  a check.” — Wall  Street  News. 


No  Baeom  for  the  Saw. 

“ I feel  so  tired  this  mornin’  I can  hardly  lift  me  arrum 
to  me  he.ad.” 

“ Why,  you  seemed  to  sleep  soundly,  Mr.  O’Fagan ; you 
ought  to  feel  refreshed.” 

“ Yis,  colonel,  I ought  to  be  feelin’  refrished,  but  I ain’t. 
It’s  sawin’  wood  that  is  the  latagin’  occupashun.” 

“ Sawing  wood!  When  have  you  been  sawing  wood  ?” 

“ Whin  have  I,  is  it?  Shure  an’  I dhramed  that  I was 
sawin’  wood  the  whole  blissed  night,  an’  I didn’t  have  aven 
a piece  av  bacon  to  grase  the  saw  with,  I feel  broke  up  in- 
tirely.” — Texas  Siftings. 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

To  be  young  is  to  be  one  of  tbe  immortals. — Hazlitt. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

Alter  a careful  examination  a close  contest  between  Scout) 
West  Point,  N.  Y.,  Lizzie  Kinnisten,  Parkhill  and  Walter 
Jackson,  Ottawa : the  prize  this  month  was  awarded  to  the 
last  mentioned. 

Correct  answers  have  also  been  received  from  George  H. 
Toronto;  Bertie,  Brooklyn;  Fred  Thompson,  Montreal;  R 
F.  Scott,  Sarnia  and  Willie  Rice,  Toronto. 

A handsomely  bound  story-book  will  again  be  given  this 
month  to  the  boy  or  girl  sending  in  the  best  and  neatest  set 
of  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  this  number  before  August  5th. 

JULY  PUZZLES. 

1 

CHARADE. 

Whole  I am  a toy. 

My  first  is  a hard  substance  in  the  earth. 

My  second  is  a ruler. 

My  third  is  a useful  animal. 

2. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

A wild  beast’s  home. 

A measure  of  land. 

A mineral. 

To  part  by  force. 

3. 

POETICAL  PI. 

A morsepir  yb  a vrier’s  mrib, 

A lolyew  sropemir  saw  ot  imh, 

Dan  ti  saw  ginthon  rome. 

4. 

CONUNDRUM. 

Make  one  word  of  New  Door. 

5. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

My  whole  of  5 letters  means  reputation. 

My  1,  2,  3,  means  queer. 

My  4,  5,  is  a dotted  representation  on  an  escutcheon. 

— Scout. 

ANSWERS  TO  ilUNE  PUZZLES. 

1.  Square  Word  : — F A M E 

ADAM 

MALE 

EMEU 

2.  Diamond  Puzzle ; — H 

R A T 
G A M u T 
HAMMOCK 

G R O V E 
I C E 
K 

3.  Hidden  Towns: — Dublin,  Lima,  Hartford,  Quito. 

4.  Charade  : — Met-a-phor. 


“ "What  a Strange  Man  I ” 

The  Gallas,  in  South  America,  were  much  amused,  when 
Mr.  Wakefield,  a missionary,  entered  their  country. 

“ How  many  toes  have  you  ? ” they  asked. 

“Just  as  many  as  you  have,”  he  answered. 

“ Will  you  pull  that  off,  and  let  us  see  ? ” they  said, 
pointing  at  his  boot  and  shaking  their  heads. 

When  he  had  done  so  they  all  laughed  ; for  even  now 
they  could  not,  for  his  stocking,  see  his  toes.  At  last  one 
exclaimed  : 

“ What  a strange  man  this  is,  to  put  his  foot  in  a bag. 
We  never  heard  of  a man  putting  his  foot  in  a bag  before  1 ” 
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My  Own  Shall  Come. 

Serene  I fold  my  hands  and  wait, 

Nor  care  for  wind  or  tide  or  sea  ; 

I rave  no  more  ’gainst  time  or  fate, 

For  lo  t my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

I stay  my  haste,  I make  delays. 

For  what  avails  this  eager  pace? 

I stand  amid  the  eternal  ways. 

And  what  is  mine  shall  know  my  face. 

Asleep,  awake,  by  night  or  day. 

The  friends  I seek  are  seeking  me  ; 

No  wind  can  drive  my  bark  astray, 

Nor  change  the  tide  of  destiny. 

What  matter  if  I stand  alone? 

I wait  with  joy  the  coming  years  ; 

My  heart  shall  reap  where  it  has  sown. 

And  gather  up  the  fruit  of  tears. 

The  planets  know  their  own  and  draw, 

The  tide  returns  to  meet  the  sea; 

I stand  serene  midst  nature’s  law. 

And  know  my  own  shall  come  to  me. 

The  stars  come  nightly  to  the  sky. 

The  dews  fall  on  the  thirsty  lea; 

No  time  nor  space  nor  deep  nor  high 
Can  keep  my  own  away  from  me. 

— John  Burroughs. 


[ Written  for  the  Family  Circle.'\ 

BONNY  WOODS. 


BY  E.  T.  PATERSON. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DONALD  STANDKIELD.  , 

LONG,  low  irregular  house,  with  many  gables  and 
unexpected  doors  and  windows — a house  with  the 
comfortable  home-like  aspect,  which  age  alone  gives 
to  inanimate  brick  and  mortar.  In  front  was  a 
good  sized  piece  of  ground,  which  in  summer  time  was  brilli- 
ant with  many  flowers,  the  result  of  Miss  Laurie’s  untiring 
energy,  on  one  side  the  house  was  the  kitchen  garden,  on  the 
other  an  immense  orchard,  so  resplendent  with  ruddy  fruit- 
age and  brilliant  verdure  in  summer, 'but  looking  nowall 
brown  and  bleak  and  sodden,  in  the  dismal  March  weather. 

It  was  a cold,  blustering  afternoon  some  three  or  four 
days  after  Judith’s  arrival  at  Bonny  Dale  Farm.  In  the 
front  sitting  room  were  seated  three  ladies,  Mrs.  Laurie,  Au- 
gusta Laurie,  and  our  heroine — the  latter  perched  upon  the 
broad,  low  window-sill,  which  commanded  a view  of  the 
front  garden  and  part  of  the  orchard.  She  held  a book  in 
her  hand  but  she  was  not  reading  ; her  dark-blue  eyes  never 


left  the  gloomy  landscape  without ; there  was  something 
about  it,  sympathetic  with  her  own  dismal  mood.  She  was 
terribly  homesick  and  yearned  almost  passionately  for 
Dorothy  a.nd  Reggie.  Poor  little  petted,  spoilt  Judy ! This 
utter  loneliness  and  absence  of  home  love  was  a new  exper- 
ience for  her.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  great  lesson  of 
life  which  all  must  learn  sooner  or  later — to  suffer  and  en- 
dure. 

In  contrast  with  Judith’s  idleness  was  the  rather  oppres- 
sive industry  of  Miss  Laurie,  who  with  little  piles  of  white  cot- 
ton heaped  on  the  table  beside  her,  was  busily  making  pillow' 
cases.  Augusta’s  activity  and  untiring  industry  was  some- 
thing to  marvel  at,  though  it  was  rather  wearisome  to  the 
more  indolent  ones  who  were  obliged  to  witness  it,  especially 
as  Miss  Laurie,  openly  lauded  herself  on  the  possession  of  this 
inestimable  virtue,  and  people  who  are  always  praising  them- 
selves are — to  speak  very  mildly— sometimes  tryingto  the  pati- 
ence of  their  friends.  Augusta  had  a very  fine  opinion  of  her- 
self and  her  abilities,  she  carried  about  with  her  an  innate  con- 
viction that  there  was  absolutely  nothing  within  the  scope 
ot  feminine  power^  which  she  could  not  accomplish  if  she 
chose  ; and  yet  she  was  ever  the  first  to  detect  and  ridicule 
self-conceit  in  others. 

“Did  you  neve;f  do  any  work  at  home?”  she  inquired, 
raising  her  cold  blue  eyes  for  a moment  from  her  stitching. 

“ Work  1 ’’ 

Judith  started,  aroused  from  her  deep  reverie  by  the 
somewhat  accidulated  tones  of  her  cousin’s  voice. 

“Oh  yes!  you  know  we  had  no  servant;  Dorothy  and  I 
did  all  the  work  between  us.”  Her  lip  quivered  as  she 
spoke,  while  Augusta’s  curled  rather  contemptuously. 

“ Your  share  of  the  work  could  not  have  been  very  rough 
judging  by  the  appearance  of  your  hands  ; look  at  mine.” 
She  held  up  her  large  brown  hands,  shapely,  but  roughened 
with  work,  and  glanced  from  them  to  the  small  white  ones 
lying  lightly  on  the  book  in  Judith’s  lap. 

“No  one,’’ went  on^  Augusta— “ will  ever  be  able  to  say 
that  I shirked  my  work  to  save  my  hands ; and  I am  sur* 
there  is  not  a house  in  Canada  where  the  work  is  done  so 
thoroughly  as  in  this.  Everyone  says  itis  the  most  beauti- 
fully kept  house  in  Eastville.” 

“ Dorothy  and  I always  shared  the  work  between  us,  I 
never  thought  at  all  about  my  hands  ” answered  the  girl 
simply — “I  do  not  know  why  it  is  they  are  so  white,  but  ! 
suppose  it  is  different  in  the  city,  we  are  not  out  in  the  sun 
so  much  there,  and  besides,  I suppose  there  is  much  more 
work  to  be  clone  in  a farm  house  than  in  a city  house.” 

“ Rather,”  answered  Augusta  impressively 

“ As  you  will  find  out ; I may  as  well  tell  you  that  I am 
going  to  be  married,  and  then  you  must  take  my  place  here 
as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  you  to  do  so.” 

“I  congratulate  you  Augusta;  to— to  whom  are  you 
going  to  be  married  ? ” 

“ To  Mr.  Thorpe;  the  wedding  is  fixed 'for  next  Septem- 
ber ; it  is  a long  way  off  yet,  but  I thought  I would  tell  you 
so  that  in  the  meantime  you  may  be  learning  my  way  of 
managing  things  here ; of  course  no  one  would  expect  you 
to  do  as  well  as  I do,  but  still  you  will  be  better  than  no  one. 
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Mother  has  no  head  for  managing  and  Susannah  is  getting 
old.” 

'•  No,  to  be  sure,  1 never  did  have  your  energy  and  clev- 
erness Augusta,  I never  could  manage  things ; everything 
would  get  into  a muddle,  and  that  used  to  make  your  lather 
angry.  You  must  leain  all  you  can  Irom  Augusta,  Judith,  1 
am  sure  you  will  get  on  very  nicely,  my  dear— very  nicely. 
But  you  ought  to  take  my  advice  Augusta  and  beep  single  ; 
it  I could  live  mj  life  over  again  1 would  never  give  myselt 
into  a man’s  keeping — oh  I dear  no  ! A woman  never  knows 
what  is  in  store  for  her  when  she  marries,’'  concluded  the 
old  lady,  see-sawiug  her  body  from  side  to  side  as  she  spoke ; 
a habit  which  irritated  her  lord  and  master  to  such  a degree, 
that  upon  one  occasitm  be  actually  shook  the  poor  old  thing 
till  she  had  hardly  breath  left  in  her  body,  and  threatened 
to  tie  her  to  her  seat  if  she  did  not  keep  still. 

“ 1 am  afraid  1 must  decline  to  profit  by  your  experience 
or  advice  Mamma,”  said  Augusta  with  a short  laugh, 
p • “ I will  do  my  best  to  learn  everything  Augusta,”  said 
Judith  and  with  a slight  sigh  began  to  idly  turn  over  the 
leaves  of  her  book  A fter  al  1 then — she  thought — Mr.  Laurie 
had  not  been  wholly  disinterested  when  he  ofiered  her  a 
home.  He  had  wanted  someone  to  look  after  his  house  when 
his  daughter  married  and  went  away  j and  so  coupling  char- 
ity with  expedience  had  singled  her  out  to  undertake  the 
post.  'Well  perhaps,  alter  all,  it  was  only  just  and  fair  that 
she  should  work  in  return  lor  the  shelter  given  her.  She 
Would  do  her  best,  would  even  endure  patiently  Augusta’s 
overbearing  manner  and  learn  from  her  to  order  the  house- 
hold properly. 

“ ■you  waste  a great  deal  of  time  over  novels,”  said 
Augu.sta  with  asperity,  as  she  folded  a pillow-case  she  had 
just  finished. 

I,  too,  am  very  fond  of  reading,  but  I never  allow  myselt 
the  indulgence  during  the  day,  when  there  is  work  to  be 
done.” 

But  it  ruins  the  eyes  to  read  by  lamp  light  ” said  the 
other  with  a good  natured  laugh.  “ Can  I help  you  with 
these  pillow  cases?  ” 

‘•No  thanks;  but  there  are  two  table-cloths  on  that 
table  over  there,  that  ought  to  be  mended,  they  need  patch- 
ing you  might  do  them,  if  jou  don’t  mind.” 

“Ido  not  mind,’  she  answered  laying  down  her  book, 
and  fetching  the  table-cloths,  as  cheerfully  as  the  feeling  of 
deadly  home-sickness  t bat  afflicted  her,  would  perujit.  Already 
she  perceived  that  in  Miss  Laurie’s  eyes,  idleness  was  a crime, 
and  reading  not  to  be  reckoned  as  an  occupation. 

“Good  gracious!  ’ exclaimed  Augusta  with  a smile  that 
was  worse  than  a frown.  “What  on  earth  are  you  doing 
Judith?  That  is  not  the  way  to  put  a patch  on;  you  will 
have  to  pick  that  out  again,  you  have  not  done  very  much 
of  it,  BO  it  will  not  take  you  long  ; why  I could  never  have 
put  it  on  the  table  the  w ay  you  had  it ; now  watch  me  while 
I tack  this  patch  on  and  then  you  can  sew  it.  I wonder  at 
Dorothy’s  not  teaching  you  to  sew  and  mend  properly.” 

Judith’s  blue  eyes  flashed. 

“ You  are  mistaken ; Dorothy  did  take  great  pains  to 
teach  me  to  sew  and  mend  ; it  was  entirely  my  own  fault  if 
I did  not  learn  to  do  it  properly.  I did  not  like  mending 
and  very  selfishly  left  the  greater  part  of  it  for  Dorothy  to 
do,”  added  the  girl  with  a contrite  recollection  of  how  often 
she  had  rebelled  against  the  uncongenial  task  of  repairing 
the  house  linen  and  darning  the  he^  Is  of  Reggie’s  socks  ; 
and  how  sweetly  Dolly  had  taken  ever  the  most  difficult  and 
largest  share  of  the  work  upon  herself.  Ah  1 but  it  was  too 
late  to  be  sorry  now,  and  the  big  tears  welled  up  into  Judy's 
eyes  as  she  bent  over  the  unlortunate  table-cloth. 

“People  occasionally  have  to  perfom  tasks  they  do  not 
like,”  was  Miss  Laurie’s  next  remark ; and  Judith’s  face  col- 
ored a little,  for  Augusta  had  a most  aggravating  way  of 
making  trite  observations  which  generally  had  the  efiect  of 
making  her  hearers  squirm  in  their  seats ; more  especially 
as  a reiort  was  quite  thrown  away  on  her.  Judith  attempted 
none;  but  I am  very  much  afraid  that  her  sentiments  toward 
the  self-complacent  young  woman  opposite  her,  were  any- 
thing but  Christian. 

I do  not  think  I have  yet  described  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  my  heroine  or  Augusta  Laurie.  Perhaps  the  pres- 
ent would  be  as  good  an  opportunity  tor  doing  so  as  any. 
Booking  at  them  as  they  sit  thus,  both  engaged  in  the  femi- 


nine occupation  of  needle  work,  one  is  struck  with  the  con- 
trast they  present.  Of  course  there  is  a wide  difterence  in 
their  ages  ; Augusta  is  fast  nearing  her  thirtieth  year — much 
to  her  sorrow,  while  Judith  is  scarcely  more  than  seventeen. 
The  former  is  a woman  of  large  proportions,  full-busted, 
with  rather  square-set  shoulders,  and  large,  but  shapely 
hands  and  feet.  ■ But  ter  figure  is  the  best  part  of  her  : she 
is  not  pretty  nor  handsome,  there  is  not  one  good  feature  in 
her  face.  She  has  a wide  mouth  and  a nose,  that  her  best 
friends  could  not  call  other  than  flat;  her  eyes  are  large,  of 
a light  cold  blue,  which  change  into  a peculiar  green  when 
she  is  angry.  Generally  she  is  called  a fine  looking  woman  ; 
but  in  face  she  is  undeniably  plain  in  contrast  to  the  younger 
girl,  whose  fresh,  sweet  face  somehow  puts  one  in  mind  of 
the  wild  wood  flowers  and  dewy  violets  in  early  spring. 

She  was  tall,  but  not  so  tall  as  her  cousin,  with  a slight, 
graceful  figure  that  gave  promise  of  great  beauty  in  maturity. 
Her  features  are  not  regular,  yet  that  very  fact  seems  some- 
how to  add  to,  rather  than  detract  from  the  beauty  of  her  face. 
For  she  is  beautiful,  this  little  heroine  of  mine,  with  that 
degree  of  beauty  which  youth  and  perfect  health  and  sweet- 
ness and  grace  of  disposition  give  to  so  many  of  our  Cana- 
dian girls. 

Judith  bad  at  least,  two  undeniable  charms  ; long  thick 
hair  of  that  rare  shade  of  brown  which  is  gold  in  the  sun- 
light ; and  eyes  of  a deep  blue,  large,  clear  and  truthtui, 
which  looking  into,  one  could  nad  the  purity  and  honor  of 
the  girlish  soul.  For  the  rest,  her  nose  was  slightly  retrousse, 
her  mouth  a little  wide  but  with  sweet  tremulous  lips,  that 
smiled  or  pouted  or  trembled  with  every  changing  mood, 
and  when  parted  disclosed  the  perfect  teeth. 

The  girl  was  very  home-sick.  She  absolutely  pined  for 
the  love  and  sympathy  which  had  been  her  daily  food  from 
baby-hood.  How  ^er  whole  soul  would  have  poured  itself 
out  in  passionate  love  and  gratitude  to  anyone, — man,  woman 
or  child  who  would  have  comprehended  the  intense  craving 
of  her  lonely  young  heart  for  sympathy  and  love. 

To  the  young,  love  is  what  the  sunlight  is  to  the  flowers, 
they  may  live  without  it,  but  they  will  not  thrive  nor  bloom 
into  beauty  and  sturdy  health. 

In  Judith's  home-life  there  had  been  no  lack  of  real,  ten- 
der love,  although  there  had  not  been  much  outward  sign  of 
it.  She  had  been  her  father’s  pet  always.  Dorothy's  love 
for  her  had  been  more  a mother's  than  a sister's  ; while  Reg- 
gie, in  true  boyish  fashion,  while  he  wa.s  intensely  fond  of 
her,  had  teased  and  petted  her  by  turns.  Coming  direct  from 
the  shelter  of  such  a home  to  the  cold,  unsympathetic  atmos- 
phere of  the  Lauries'  house  would  have  been  a severe  ordeal 
for  one  older  and  more  seasoned  than  poor  little  Judith 
Brown,  whose  pent  up  sorrow  found  vent,  only  when  the 
long  dreary  day  was  over  and  the  blessed  night  was  come, 
when  she  could  hide  herself  in  her  own  room,  away  from  the 
hard  gaze  of  her  relatives,  and  there,  with  her  face  buried  in 
her  pillow,  could  weep  and  moan  and  call  in  vain  for  Dolly 
and  Reggie,  and,  vainest  cry  of  all — for  the  tender  father, 
who  had  passed  from  her  sight  forevermore  1 Bonny  Dale 
farm  was  situated  about  a mile  from  the  little  country  town 
of  Eastville,  a drowsy  little  place  of  some  two  or  three  thous- 
and inhabitants;  chief  amongst  whom  were — the  clergyman, 
the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  Mr.  Thorpe,  the  agent  of  the  Bank, 
and  his  assistant,  these  with  several  others  and  their  families, 
and  the  families  of  several  of  the  better  class  of  farmers, 
amongst  whom  were  the  Lauries,  were  regarded  as  the  cream 
of  Eastville  society.  But  somehow  there  was  not  much 
social  intercourse  amongst  the  Eastvillites.  Tbe  friendliness, 
the  free  and  easy  interchange  of  little  civilities  and  visits 
were  wanting  in  the  prim,  well-ordered  town.  Therefore  con- 
sidering that  Bonny  Dale  was  more  than  a mile  from  the 
village,  it  was  hardly  surprising  that  weeks  often  passed 
without  bringing  any  visitors  to  the  ladies  at  the  farm. 

There  was  one  person  however,  who  naturallly  often 
turned  his  steps  in  the  direction  of  Bonny  Dale.  Tnis  was 
Clarence  Thorpe,  Augusta’s  lover.  Mr.  Thorpe  was  the  East- 
ville lawyer  ; a heavy,  rather  stupid  looking  young  man  of 
twenty-eight  or  so,  with  a rather  sensuous  mouth  and  a deep 
dimple  in  bis  chin,  which  last,  by  the  way  seemed  to  be  tbe 
first  cause  of  Judith’s  dislike  for  him  ; certainly  Mr.  Thorpe 
was  her  pet  aversion  from  the  very  first.  Whenever  ho 
came  to  the  house  she  would  steal  quietly  away  and  not 
appear  again  till  tea-time.  Mr.  Thorpe  generally  remained 
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for  that  meal.  She  vaguely  wondered  if  Augusta  really 
cared  for  this  rather  coarse  young  man,  who  did  not  seem 
possei»sed  of  any  very  fine  instincts.  But  whatever  that 
astute  young  woman  felt,  she  made  no  sign. 

Not  a little  of  Judith’s  dislike  for  the  young  man  was 
caused  by  the  assiduous  attentions  which  he  persisted  in 
paying  her  ; and  for  a while  he  deceived  himself  into  think- 
ing that  they  were  agreeable  to  her,  though  she  endeavored 
as  courteously  and  gently  as  possible  to  convince  him  to  the 
contrary.  Judith  was  too  youug  and  inexperienced,  besides 
having  too  little  egotism  to  understand  precisely  why  it  was 
his  attt-ntions  annoyed  her  ; she  only  knew  that  the  feeling 
of  shrinking  and  dislike  came  strongly  upon  her  whenever 
he  approached  her.  An  incident  which  happened  one  day, 
served  however  to  considerably  lessen  his  belief  in  his  own 
attractiveness. 

It  was  a warm,  sunny  day  in  April.  Augusta  and  Mr. 
Thorpe  had  just  returned  from  an  afternoon  walk  and  were 
standing  by  the  steps  in  front  of  the  house.  Judith  was 
sitting  in  her  favorite  seat,  on  the  window-sill,  the  window 
being  wide  open. 

She  was  working  at  some  delicate  embroidery,  but  ever 
and  anon  her  eyes  wandered  to  the  couple  outside.  Pres- 
ently Trap,  the  house  dog,  a shaggy,  snub  nosed  retriever, 
bounded  up  to  Augusta  and  began  to  jump  about  her,  bark- 
ing Joyously,  being  evidently  under  the  impression  that  she 
was  Just  going  out  for  a walk,  and  desiring  to  accompany 
her;  finally  he  raised  himself  on  his  hind  legs  and  laid  his 
fore-paws  on  Augusta’s  shoulders,  or  as  near  them  as  he 
could  reach. 

“ Gee  down  you  brute  1 ” cried  Miss  Laurie  angrily,  not 
relishing  the  idea  of  having  her  new  spring  dress  spattered 
with  mud;  but  Trap  evidently  did. not  take  into  considera- 
tion this  view  of  the  matter,  and  refused  to  budge,  while  his 
great  honest  eyes  gazed  entreatingly  into  her  face  and  his 
short  tail  wagged  to  and  fro  with  alarming  rapidity.  At  this 
point  Mr.  Thorpe  interfered  in  his  lady  love’s  behalf  ; raising 
his  heavily-booted  foot,  he  bestowed  upon  the  unsuspecting 
Trap,  a savage  kick,  which  elicited  a howl  of  agony  from  the 
poor  brute,  who  crouched  at  his  mistress’  feet  and  raised 
his  big  eyes  appealingly  to  Thorpe’s  face. 

In  an  instant,  Judith  who  had  witnessed  this  little  scene, 
sprang  from  the  low  window  and  bent  over  the  dog  with  a 
crimson  face  and  quivering  lip.s. 

*■  Poor  Trap  1 dear  old  fellow  I ” she  said,  caressing  him  ; 
and  then  rising,  confronted  Thorpe  and  her  cousin  indig- 
nantly : 

‘•You  big  coward!”  she  exclaimed,  her  eyes  flashing 
disdain  upon  the  discomfited  young  man. 

But  .-tugusla  was  enraged  that  anyone  should  dare  to 
hurl  such  an  epithet  at  her  lover. 

“Judith  ’ she  said  coldly — “I  think  you  forget  yourself; 
you  are  not  in  your  own  home  remember,  neither  does  the 
dog  belong  to  you  ; but  in  any  case,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  such  an  absurd  display  of  temper — or — affectation  on 
your  part.” 

“ I forget  nothing  Augusta,  but  Mr.  Thorpe  must  surely 
have  forgotten  his  manhood,  when  he  showed  such  needless 
cruelty  to  a dumb  animal  ! ” and  with  her  small  head  thrown 
haughtily  back,  the  girl  walked  past  them  into  the  house, 
the  grateful  Trap  following  close  at  her  heels. 

Augusta  looked  after  her  with  a sneer  on  her  lips. 

Judith  enjoys  going  into  heroics  when  any  of  your  sex 
are  near  enoueh  to  appreciate  her  efforts  ” she  said  with  a 
laugh  in  which  her  lover  Joined  somewhat  uneasily. 

“ Well  you  know,  perhaps  after  all  I was  cruel  to  the 
brute.” 

“ Perhaps  so,”  responded  Miss  Laurie,  “ but  that  was  no 
excuse  for  her  impertinence  ; a chit  like  that  indeed  I I think 
she  owes  you  an  apology.” 

“ I do  not  think  so  at  all,”  was  Mr.  Thorpe's  valiant  and 

anlooked-for  reply “ On  the  contrary  I intend  to  apolo- 

giie  to  her.” 

Augusta’s  eyes  opened  wide  at  this  assertion. 

“ Oh  1 well  if  you  choose  to  make  a fool  of  yourself,  it  is 
none  of  my  business”  said  she  turning  into  the  house 
whither  he  followed  her. 

Judith  busied  herself  helping  old  Susannah  to  prepare 
tea  so  Clarence  bad  no  opportunity  to  speak  to  her  for  the 
present.  When  Mr.  Laurie  came  in  they  took  their  seats  at 


the  well-spread  board.  But  Judith,  though  seated  opposite 
Mr.  Thorpe,  ueverglanced  at  him,  nor  condescended  to  speak 
a word  to  him,  and  he  lacked  courage  to  address  her ; for 
there  was  a certain  grave  dignity  about  Judith  Brown,  young 
as  she  was,  which  inspired  him  with  more  respect  and  admir- 
ation than  he  had  ever  dreamed  of  according  to  Augusta 
Laurie. 

The  conversation  during  the  meal  languished,  for  the 
three  who  usually  did  all  the  talking,  were  occupied  with 
their  own  thoughts.  Augusta  was  annoyed  with  Clarence, 
and  that  faithless  young  man  was  revolving  in  his  mind,  the 
question,  how  to  reinstate  himself  in  the  good  opinion  of  the 
girl  who,  an  hour  before  had  disdainfully  called  him  a “ cow- 
ard,” while  Miss  Brown,  with  beautiful  unconcern,  was 
enjoying  her  tea  with  an  appetite  unimpaired  by  recent  events. 

Mr.  Laurie  was  a man  of  few  woids : he  would  sit  in 
grim  silence,  listening  to  the  talk  going  on  around  him, 
giving  a grunt  of  assent  or  dissent  occasionally,  and  glaring 
at  the  talkers  from  beneath  the  shaggy  grey  eyebrows  which 
gave  a rather  ferocious  look  to  his  lean  face.  A tyrant  in 
his  own  household  was  Hugh  Laurie  : and  woe  betide  the 
unlucky  wight  who  incurred  his  wrath.  His  wife  had  sunk, 
crushed  to  the  earth,  years  ago  beneath  his  iron  hand  ; and 
Augusta,  with  all  her  bravado  and  undaunted  spirit,  was 
more  in  awe  of  her  father  than  she  would  have  cared  to  con- 
fess. Toward  one  person  only,  did  his  manner  soften,  and 
that  person  was  Judith  ; this  had  not  escaped  his  daughter’s 
keen  eyes  and  she  disliked  her  cousin  all  the  more  for  it. 

On  the  evening  in  question,  Mr.  Laurie  volunteered  a 
piece  of  information  to  the  company  at  large  which  was  not 
without  effect  upon  one  person  at  least. 

Pushing  away  his  plate  he  said  briefly  : — 

“ Standfield  is  back  ; saw  him  this  afternoon.” 

“ Is  he  I why  I had  no  idea  he  was  expected  back  here, 
but  then  one  never  does  know  when  Donald  Standfield  is 
coming  or  when  going  ” exclaimed  Augusta,  a sudden  flush 
coming  into  her  cheeks,  while  the  animated  look  that  leapt 
into  her  eyes,  showed  that  the  news  was  not  displeasing  to 
her.  Clarence,  apparently,  did  not  observe  the  change  in 
her  face,  but  Judith  did  and  wondered  who  this  Standfield 
was,  and  why  her  cousin  should  take  so  much  interest  in 
his  coming. 

“ Well  he  can  scarcely  help  that”  said  Thorpe.  “He  is 
not  his  own  master,  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  put  in 
rather  a Jolly  time,  travelling  about  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  all  his  expenses  paid.” 

“ Is  Mr.  Standfield  a commercial  traveller  ? ” inquired 
Judith. 

“No  ; he  is  a Bank  Inspector  ; he  goes  about  inspecting 

all  the  different  agencies  of  the  Bank  of . Frequently 

he  acts  as  manager  of  an  agency  himself ; he  has  been  man- 
ager of  the  Eastville  branch  twice.  I wonder  if  he  has  come 
down  now  only  to  inspect,  or  if  he  is  going  to  remain  ; I 
saw  Mr.  Lewis  yesterday  and  he  did  not  mention  that  there 
was  to  be  any  change  ” 

“ He  is  to  remain,  Lewis  leaves  to-morrow  ” answered 
her  father  gruffly  and  hid  himself  behind  his  paper. 

Later  on  in  the  evening  Standfield  came.  Mr.  Laurie 
had  gone  out  and  Mrs.  Laurie  and  the  three  young  people 
were  sitting  in  the  parlor,  Judith  bending  quietly  over  some 
fancy  work,  while  her  cousin  and  Mr.  Thorpe  were  talking 
and  laughing  rather  noisely,  at  the  piano. 

Augusta  came  eagerly  forward  to  welcome  the  new  comer. 

“ Father  told  us  you  were  in  Eastville ; it  was  such  a 
pleasant  surprise  ; I hope  you  intend  remaining  ? ” she  said 
with  a brilliant  smile. 

'•  For  a few  months.  Miss.  Laurie,  I cannot  answer  for 
longer  than  that  ” with  a rather  cold  smile — thought  Judith. 

When  he  had  shaken  hands  with  Mrs.  Laurie  and  Thorpe, 
Augusta  introduced  him  to  Judith 

<•  Mr.  Standfield — my  cousin,  Miss  Judith  Brown.” 

The  young  girl  bowed  and  blushed  faintly  beneath  the 
eager,  interested  look  with  which  he  regarded  her.  After 
exchanging  a few  common  place  remarks  with  her,  he  fol- 
lowed Miss  Laurie  to  the  sofa  at  the  other  side  of  the  room 
where  she  had  requested  him  to  seat  himself,  although  he 
would  infinitely  have  preferred  taking  the  vacant  chair 
beside  Judith. 

Perhaps  Augusta  guessed  this  to  bo  the  case,  for  she 
frowned  slightly  when  Stanfield’s  gaze  wandered  every  now 
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and  then  to  the  slight  drooping  figure.  But  he  did  not 
notice  her  displeasure. 

“Is  that  Dorothy’s  sister?”  he  asked  presently,  in  a low 
voice. 

“ Yes,”  was  the  short  reply ; and  an  angry  gleam  shot 
into  her  eyes. 

He  perceived  her  annoyance  now,  but  he  had  one  more 
question  to  ask  ; so  he  stroked  his  brown  moustache  thought- 
fully and  appeared  sublimely  unconscious  of  the  ire  he  was 
arousing  in  the  bosom  of  his  fair  companion. 

“ By  the  way,  is  Miss  Dorothy  Brown  married  yet  ? ” 

Miss  Laurie  gave  him  one  quick,  searching  look  before 
she  replied;  hut  his  countenance  was  impenetrable,  while 
his  tone  had  been  one  of  easy  indifference. 

“ Dorothy  ? oh  no  1 she  is  not  married,  and  I do  not  fancy 
she  ever  will  be.  Between  you  and  me,  she  was  jilted  by 
someone  she  cared  a good  deal  about,  and  they  say  that  she 
has  resolved  never  to  marry  now.”  She  smiled  as  she  spoke 
and  watched  curiously  to  see  how  her  companion  would 
receive  this  bit  of  information — pure  fiction  on  her  part,  of 
course. 

“ The  fellow  must  have  been  an  insufferable  cad  who 
would  behave  badly  to  a girl  like  Miss  Brown  ; I should  say 
she  was  well  rid  of  him.”  He  was  intensely  disgusted  with 
Augusta’s  bad  taste  in  thus  exposing  another  woman’s  trou- 
ble, and  scarcely  took  any  pains  to  conceal  what  he  felt. 

“ Oh,  to  be  sure  ! I was  forgetting  that  you  used  to  he  a 
devoted  admirer  of  Dorothy,” — with  a light  laugh. 

“ I certainly  did  admire  Miss  Brown  more  than  any  other 
woman  I have  ever  known.” 

“ A bold  declaration,” — shrugging  her  shoulders. 

“ What  do  you  think  of  Judith?”  she  asked,  forcing  a 
smile,  though  inwardly  consumed  by  the  green-eyed  monster. 

“ You  mean,  of  course,  what  do  1 think  of  her  personal 
appearance.  Well,  I think  she  is  very  pretty  ; she  has  the 
same  sweetness  of  expression  as  her  sister  ; but  she  cannot 
be  much  more  than  a child,” — musingly. 

“ She  is  seventeen,  rather  more,”  retorted  Augusta  with 
a laugh. 

“ When  a man  has  reached  thirty-six,  seventeen  seems 
very  young,”  said  Standfield  with  a sigh. 

“ Is  Miss  Judith  here  on  a visit  ? ” 

Augusta  informed  him  of  the  circumstances  of  the  Brown 
family,  and  carefully  gave  him  to  understand  that  Judith 
was  there,  not  as  a guest,  but  a dependent. 

“ Poor  little  girl  1 ” was  his  mental  comment,  hut  he  said 
nothing  and  rightly  judging  that  Miss  Laurie’s  patience 
would  not  hold  out  much  longer,  he  turned  to  her  with  a 
smile  and  asked  her  to  tell  her  all  the  news  since  last  he  was 
in  Eastville. 

Mean  while  Clarence  had  gladly  availed  himself  of  Augusta  ’s 
desertion  of  him,  to  possess  himself  of  the  vacant  seat  beside 
Judith,  and  humbly  presented  his  petition  for  pardon. 

“ I did  not  mean  to  hurt  the  poor  brute.  Miss  Judith,  I 
give  you  my  word  for  it ; if  I had  stopped  to  think  a minute 
I would  not  have  acted  as  I did.” 

But  her  answer  was  not  conciliatory — 

“ I imagine  your  instincts  must  be  very  cruel,  if  j'ou  re- 
quire to  stop  and  think  before  treating  an  animat  with  ordi- 
nary humanity.” 

“ How  unkind  you  are  ” — reproachfully  ; but  he  was  swear- 
ing at  the  unfortunate  canine  and  thought  that  the  girl  made 
too  much  of  the  matter  altogether.  She  did  not  reply  to  his 
remark  ; her  gaze  had  wandered  to  the  pair  at  the  other  side 
of  the  room  and  she  was  admiring  with  all  a woman’s  appre- 
ciation of  manly  strength,  the  immense  length  of  limb  and 
splendid  physique  ot  Donald  Standfield. 

“ He  is  not  at  all  handsome,”  she  thought ; “ but  his  is  a 

noble,  kind  face  ; 1 wonder  if  he  and  ^gusta  were  ever ” 

“ Are  you  not  going  to  forgive  me.  Miss  Judith  ? ” said  a 
smooth  voice  beside  her. 

“ Oh  yes  certainly,”  she  answered  impatiently. 

“Thanks;  I shall  never  willingly  hnrt  an  animal  again 
as  long  as  I live,  now  that  I know  how  strongly  you  feel  on 
the  subject.” 

“ Pray  leave  me  out  of  the  question  altogether,  and  he 
kind  to  them  for  humanity’s  sake  if  not  for  their  own  ” 

“Ah  yes  ! but  the  thought  that  you  love  them  will ” 

“Pray  excuse  me,”  she  murmured  with  a cold  smile,  and, 
gathering  up  her  work,  softly  said,  “ good-night  ” to  Mrs. 


Laurie,  and  left  the  room,  unobserved  by  Standfield  or  Augusta. 
Clarence  Thorpe  looked  after  the  girl  with  a curious  light  in 
his  eyes.  He  felt  that  if  he  could  have  had  her  for  his  own 
he  would  have  loved  her  wildly,  blindly;  but  when  she 
scorned  him  and  looked  contemptuously  at  him  with  her 
clear  blue  eyes  he  felt  that  he  would  like  to  hold  some  power 
to  humiliate  her,  to  wring  the  sweet  young  heart  with  bitter- 
est agony.” 

(Po  he  Continued.') 


Bribed  to  be  an  Old  Maid. 

BY  JENNIE  T.  CLARKE. 

•jr  SAT  down  on  the  velvet  cushion  at  mamma’s  feet, 

ojp  rumpling  her  snowy  wrapper  in  the  attempt  to  put  my 
head  in  her  lap. 

Mamma  passed  her  soft,  small  hand  over  my  long, 
disordered  hair,  and  parted  the  curling  black  fringe  across 
my  forehead,  to  press  a kiss  there,  before  she  spoke. 

“ What  is  the  matter,  my  child  ?”  she  asked. 

“ I think  it  is  that  picture,”  I said,  tossing  a photograph 
into  her  lap.  I had  just  received  it  in  a letter.  “ I can’t 
look  at  it  without  envying  Laura  Desmond.” 

“ But  why  ? You  surely  do  not  envy  Laura  her  appear- 
ance?” 

“ But  I do,  mother.  I don’t  like  to  be  called  dark  and 
piquant.  1 want  to  be  fair  and  calm  and  quiet.” 

“ Why,  Ada,  I am  amazed.  Don’t  you  know  that  a cer- 
tain gentleman  admires  brunettes  ? Must  I remind  you  of 
the  lines  I heard  him  repeat,  as  describing  you  : 

“ She  walks  in  beauty,  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies. 

And  all  that’s  best  of  dark  and  bright 
Meet  in  her  aspect  and  her  eyes  ; 

Just  mellowed  to  that  tender  light 
Which  heaven  to  gaudy  day  denies.” 

She  stooped  to  kiss  me.  But  I hid  my  face  in  her  dress 
like  a pettish  child. 

“ Don’t  quote  Theo  Rounsaville  to  me,”  I said,  shortly. 
“Who  cares  for  his  opinion?” 

Now  the  truth  vras,  I did  care  for  his  opinion,  and  cared 
lor  it  a great  deal  too  much.  At  one  time  he  had  been  very 
attentive  to  me,  and  I had  been  flattered  by  it,  as  any  girl 
would  have  been,  for  he  was  not  only  the  handsomest  and 
wealthiest,  but  also  the  most  accomplished  bachelor  in  the 
neighborhood.  But,  with  the  perver.sity  of  my  sex,  I had 
affected  to  be  indifferent  to  him,  until,  tired  of  my  coquetry, 
he  had  transferred  his  attentions  elsewhere.  A month  now 
had  passed  since  he  had  visited  me.  A few  evenings  before 
I had  met  him  at  a ball,  and  he  had  not  even  once  asked  me 
to  dance,  hut  had  devoted  his  time,  almost  exclusively,  to 
Jennie  Carlton,  who  was  a great  heiress  as  well  as  a cele- 
brated blonde  beauty.  If  the  truth  must  be  told,  I had 
been,  ever  since  that  night,  devoured  by  jealousy.  It  was 
this  that  made  me  so  miserably  unhappy  now. 

“ But  we  were  talking  of  Laura,”  I said,  changing  the 
subject.  “She  has  every  luxury,  and  I am  so  dependent.’’ 
“You  know,  my  dear,”  said  mother,  in  a grave,  troubled 
voice,  “that  Uncle  Adam’s  home  is  yours  so  long  as  you 
choose  to  remain  here  ; and  that  he  never  wounds  us  by 
speaking  of  our  dependence.” 

“But  he  expects  me  to  marry,  and  it  galls  me  to  know 
that  he  expects  me  to  relieve  him  of  a burden  in  that  way. 
Now,  Laura  Desmond — ” 

“ Hush,  Ada,  hush.  Laura  confesses  that  her  father  wishes 
her  to  marry  a man  whom  she  dislikes.  There  is  no  such 
necessity  for  you.” 

“Not  at  present,  mother.  But  Laura  is  not  compelled  to 
marry  at  all.  She  has  plenty  to  support  her,  and  I must 
have  somebody  to  take  care  of  me.” 

“ I do  not  wish  you  to  marry,  my  daughter,  except  for 
love.” 

“ Fiddlesticks  1”  said  I,  inelegantly.  “ I tell  you  nine 
women  out  of  ten  marry  for  homes,  or  for  fear  of  being  old 
maids.  I believe  Uncle  Adam  is  miserly.  If  he  would  die 
and  leave  me  a legacy,  or  give  me  a few  thousands,  I would 
live  single  all  the  days  of  my  life.” 
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A door  opened  at  that  moment,  and  Uncle  Adam  walked 
straight  into  the  room.  Uncle  Adam  was  a rather  old  gentle- 
man, but  always  good-natured.  Even  now  he  did  not  look 
the  least  bit  offended,  though  he  must  have  heard  all  I had 
said.  I jumped  up,  thoroughly  ashamed  of  myself.  But  he 
only  said  ; 

“ Come,  come,  my  little  girl,  this  is  pretty  hard  on  your 
old  uncle.  I’m  sorry  you  think  me  such  a miser.” 

“ Oh,  uncle,”  I pleaded,  “ please  forgive  me.  1 dfdn’t 
mean  that  at  all.  I’m  out  of  spirits,  and  that  makes  me 
unjust.” 

“ Well,  never  mind,”  said  Uncle  Adam,  bustling  across 
the  room  and  taking  a seat.  “ Come  here.  Miss  Ada.  I 
have  a proposition  to  make.  I don’t  want  to  be  poisoned 
for  a legacy — don’t  interrupt  me,  my  dear — so  I am  going  to 
give  you  a tittle  present,  instead.  Suppose  I bribe  you  to 
be  an  old  maid,  eh  ? I will  settle  ten  thousand  dollars  on 
you  now,  on  condition  you  live  and  die  Ada  Lyon,  spinster. 
There  1” 

“ If  you  will  forgive  and  forget  all  my  ugly  speeches, 
uncle,’’  said  I,  “ I’ll  agree  to  the  condition  with  pleasure.” 

“ Ada,”  said  mother,  faintl)’’. 

“ Let  her  alone,  Agnes,  let  her  alone,"  said  Uncle  Adam, 
with  a majestic  wave  of  the  hand.  “ She’ll  take  the  matter 
into  due  consideration.  See  here,  Ada,  we  must  have  a 
clear  understanding.  There  is  to  be  no  drawing  back.  If 
you  sign  the  necessar}'  paper,  the  money  is  yours  at  once ; 
but  should  you  ever  marry  you  forfeit  every  cent.  Are  you 
ready  to  ratify  the  contract  ?” 

“ Yes,  uncle,  at  once ; and  I will  show  that  I am  in 
earnest.” 

“ Stop,  stop — not  at  once.  I’ll  give  you  till  night  to 
think  about  it.  Don’t  be  rash.  In  order  to  escape  being 
called  a miser.  I’ll  bribe  heavily.”  And  Uncle  Adam  un- 
ceremoniously marched  out  of  the  room. 

I turned  to  mother,  flushed  with  triumph.  She  was  still 
sitting  by  the  window,  looking  pale  and  troubled. 

“ Ada,  come  here,”  she  said,  almost  in  a whisper.  “ Look 
out.  Isn’t  that  Theo  Rounsaville?” 

I sprang  to  her  side.  An  open  landeau,  drawn  by  two 
superb  gray  horses  in  gold-mounted  harness,  had  just  been 
driven  up  the  avenue. 

” He  has  come  to  ask  you  to  drive  with  him,”  said  my 
mother  ; “ at  least  it  looks  so.” 

I blushed  furiously.  “ Do  you  think  so,  mother  ?”  I said. 
The  moment  after  our  visitor  was  announced. 

What  a delightful  day  that  was  1 We  drove  down  to  the 
beach  ; the  solemn  ocean  monotone  seemed  changed  to  joy- 
ous music.  Then  we  went  round  through  the  pine  woods. 
Then  we  came  home,  while  the  western  sky  blazed  with  the 
sunset,  and  the  gray  twilight  had  set  in.  My  accepted  lover, 
fot  he  had  proposed  and  I accepted  him,  bade  me  good-by 
at  the  door  and  went  down  the  avenue. 

I ran  up-stairs  and  into  my  mother’s  room,  stopping  only 
to  throw  off  my  hat  and  gloves. 

“ Well,  Ada?”  was  mamma’s  inquiry. 

“All’s  well,  mamma,’’  I answered,  laughing  and  blushing. 
But  when  I had  finished  my  little  confidences  she  said, 
■till  smiling,  however: 

“ You  will  be  a portionless  bride,  remember,  my  darling.” 
For  the  first  time,  I thought  of  that  odious  contract. 

“ Do  you  suppose  Uncle  Adam  meant  all  that?’’ 

“ I don't  doubt  it,”  she  replied  ; “ and  you  promised  to 
arrange  it  finally  to-night,  Ada.” 

I jumped  up.  “ I am  going  now,”  I said. 

“ What  will  you  say  to  Uncle  Adam?” 

“ Never  mind  ; I'll  fix  it,”  I answered gayly.  “ I’ll  either 
coax  him  or  scare  him.” 

I laughed  all  the  way  down  to  the ' study,  until  by  the 
time  I reached  the  door  my  eyes  were  full  of  tears.  I let 
them  stay,  paused  to  collect  my  ideas  and  compose  my  face, 
then  tapped  at  the  door  in  a subdued  way,  and  went  slowly  in. 

Uncle  Adam  had  taken  the  shade  off  the  reading-lamp, 
kid  his  meerschaum  down  by  it,  and  was  busily  writing. 

“ Take  a seat,  take  a seat,”  he  said,  without  looking  up. 
“I’ll  have  everything  ready  in  a few  minutes.  What  is  your 
conclusion  ?” 

I seated  myself  in  a great  arm-chair  close  to  him,  and 
•ighed  deeply. 

“ I’ll  sign  it,  uncle,”  I said,  and  sighed  again. 


“ Well,  what’s  the  matter  ?”  he  said,  looking  round  at  me. 
“ I’m  afraid  it  will  make  me  very  unhappy,”  I said,  with 
another  sigh. 

“ Why,  Ada,”  he  said,  in  a puzzled  way,  “I  thought  it 
was  the  very  thing  to  make  you  happy.  What  do  you  mean  ?” 
“ Yes,  Uncle  Adam,”  I said,  having  recourse  to  my  hand- 
kerchief ; “ but  then  I don’t  want  to  live  single.” 

“ Oh  1”  said  he.  “ You’ve  changed  your  mind.  You 
don’t  want  the  money  ?” 

“ Yes,  I do,”  I exclaimed,  with  a hysterical  little  sob.  “ I 
love  him  ; but  I won’t  marry  without  anything  of  my  own. 
I’m  ashamed.” 

Uncle  Adam  never  could  stand  tears.  He  left  his  chair, 
and  took  my  hands  from  my  face. 

“ Ada,”  he  said  severely,  “tell  me  instantly,  straight  up 
and  down — whom  do  you  love  ?” 

“ Mr.  Rounsaville,”  said  I,  solemnly. 

“You  are  a foolish  child,”  said  Uncle  Adam,  pat- 
ting my  head.  “ I knew  Rounsaville  was  coming  here 
to-day,  and  so  I wouldn’t  let  you  bind  yourself  by  any 
promise  until  he  came.  But  what  absurd  nonsense  is  this  ? 
Come,  child,  I won’t  bribe  you  to  live  single.  If  you  marry 
Rounsaville,  I’ll  give  you  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

“ Will  you,  uncle  ?”  I cried,  in  ecstasy. 

“ Don’t  cry  any  more,  then,”  he  said,  almost  tenderly. 

“ Kiss  me,  my  dear,  and  go  tell  your  mother.” 

1 ran  up-stairs. 

“ Mamma,”  I called,  “ I’ve  taken  the  bribe.” 

I frightened  her  dreadfully,  but  soon  explained. 

And  Uncle  Adam  gave  me  on  my  wedding-day  the  ten 
thousand  check  with  which,  originally,  he  had  bribed  me  to 
be  an  old  maid. 


Ths  Heir  of  Kesterton* 

^Ui^HERE  was  consternation  at  Kesterton,  for  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  it — Morley  Ashford  was  married.  After 
but  a slight  hesitation,  when  appealed  to  by  his  amazed 
mother  and  indignant  fatherj  he  had  acknowledged  it 
himself,  and  there  was  no  longer  any  attempt  made  to  refute 
the  rumors. 

But  his  parents  were  in  despair  Morley  Ashford,  the  heir 
of  Kesterton,  the  oldest  and  finest  estate  in  the  county,  had 
married  a slip  of  a girl,  a mere  child,  daughter  of  a fisherman 
on  the  coast. 

Morley,  with  his  tall,  slight  figure,  his  easy  grace,  his 
frank  blue  eyes  and  clustering  chestnut  hair,  was  but  twenty. 
No  one  had  dreamed  of  his  marrying  yet ; but  indulged,  if 
not  spoiled,  this  marriage  had  come  of  the  unquestioned  free- 
dom in  which  he  spent  his  days — had  been  consummated 
with  no  thought  of  wrong. 

“ It  was  when*you  and  mother  went  to  Switzerland  last 
autumn,”  Morley  said  to  his  father.  “ She  was  such  a tak- 
ing little  thing.  I was  bewitched  to  go  down  there  to  old 
Rushton’s,  and  her  mother  wouldn’t  let  me  see  her  unless  I 
married  her.  So  the  banns  were  put  up  over  at  Blackhaven, 
and  Gladys  and  I were  married.  I didn’t  think,  I am  sure 
sir,  but  I might  marry  her  if  I liked.” 

Old  Peter  Ashford  groaned. 

“ Morley,  you  blockhead  1 ” he  burst  out,  then  checked  his 
impetuous  anger.  “ It  is  my  own  fault.  I did  not  realize 
that  you  were  no  longer  a child.  I have  told  you  nothing  of 
my  wishes — my  plans,  what  is  due  to  yourself,  to  me,  to  pos- 
terity. Oh  Morley  ! all  my  high  hopes - 

The  old  man  broke  down  in  unwonted  tears. 

Morley,  so  careless  and  light-hearted,  was  serious  enough 
now  at  sight  of  his  father’s  grief. 

“ I am  very  sorry,  sir,”  he  said.  “ What  would  you  have 
me  do  now  ? ” 

“ Will  you  obey  my  requirements  in  this  matter  ? ” 

“ I will  do  anything  but  give  up  Gladys.” 

The  squire  was  wisely  silent.  He  conferred  with  his  wife. 
The  result  was  that  in  three  days  the  three  set  forth  on  an 
extended  continental  tour — Morley’s  accompanying  his  father 
and  mother  being  made  a condition  of  their  accepting  their 
daughter-in-law  on  their  return. 

For  several  months  Morley  corresponded  with  his  wife 
regularly.  He  tried  also  to  iuterest  his  mother  in  bis  young 
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girl-wife,  but  she  was  not  enthusiastic.  The  matter,  at  last, 
dropped  into  silence  between  them. 

At  the  end  of  six  months,  letters  ceased  to  come  from 
Gladys.  Fora  time  this  was  imputed  to  accident;  but  at 
length  Morley  appealed  to  his  father  in  a very  manly  iashion. 

“ I am  very  anxious  about  my  wife,  sir.  Something  must 
be  wrong  that  she  does  not  answer  my  letters.” 

“ Well,  well ; we  will  see  1 ” 

Morley  was  told  that  his  father’s  family  lawyer  had  been 
instrncted  to  make  inquiries. 

More  time  passed ; and  at  length  they  broke  the  news  to 
him  : 

Glayds  and  her  parents  had  left  their  home  for  a pleasure- 
trip  in  a light  boat,  which  had  been  found  overturned,  and  it 
was  believed  that,  capsized  by  a squall,  the  whole  family  had 
perished.  What  more  likely,  since  another  letter  never 
came  from  Gladys  ? 

The  Ashfords  were  much  concerned  at  their  son's  bitter 
grief.  They  had  not  thought  bis  love  for  this  girl  so  deep. 

At  sight  of  the  tears  wrung  from  his  eyes,  his  father  fal- 
tered in  his  words  of  consolation  ; but  his  mother  lifted  a 
warning  hand,  unseen  by  Morley,  and  turned  a rebuking  face 
upon  her  husband’s  momentary  weakness. 

A little  time  and  Motley  would  forget  this  obscure  fisher- 
man’s daughter,  and  wed  to  suit  them. 

The  squire  was  passionate  ; she  was  made  of  much  sterner 
mettle  of  the  two.  Unyielding  as  was  her  nature,  she  was 
physically  fragile,  and  at  her  wish  the  family  remained  abroad 
lor  five  years. 

During  this  period,  time  had  healed  Morley  Ashford’s  sor- 
row, but  it  bad  worked  an  unmistakable  change  in  him.  He 
was  no  longer  a thoughtless  boy  in  heart  or  years.  At  length 
his  mother’s  death  occurred,  and  it  was  both  his  own  and  his 
father’s  wish  to  return  to  Kesterton. 

They  came  home,  but  the  firm,  fragile  wife  seemed  to 
have  been  the  oak — the  mercurial,  impulsive  husband,  with 
his  fine,  florid  physique,  the  vine. 

Her  removal  out  of  his  life  prostrated  him.  In  a few 
weeks  he  had  changed  marvellously.  He  arrived  at  Kester- 
ton greatly  weakened  and  altered. 

With  an  irresistible  impulse,  Morley  went  immediately 
to  the  cottage  on  the  shore  that  his  wife's  father  had  occupied. 

Yes,  it  was  filled  with  the  unwelcome  faces  of  strangers, 
who  repeated  the  story  of  the  lost  sailing  boat ; and,  sick  at 
heart,  he  turned  homeward. 

A servant  on  horseback  came  galloping  down  the  sands. 

“ Your  father,  sir,  has  fallen  in  a faint,  or  fit,  or  some- 
thing, before  yonr  mother's  portrait,  and  I am  going  for  the 
doctor  1 ” 

Morley  hastened  home,  and  with  tenderest  care  attended 
his  father  ; but  the  stroke  of  paralysis  was  to  prove  fatal.  In 
four  days  Sir  Peter  died. 

At  the  last  he  tried  hard  to  communicate  with  his  son, 
but  Morley  could  make  nothing  of  the  inarticulate  sounds 
and  impotent  gestures.  The  old  man's  efforts  were  only 
stilled  when  Mr.  Stephens,  the  lawyer,  nodded  an  intelligent 
assent. 

1 understand,  sir,”  he  said  to  the  dying  man,  who,  with 
a look  of  relief,  relapsed  into  an  unconscious  state  and  expired. 

After  the  funeral,  Morley  asked  Mr.  Stephens  what  his 
father  had  wished  to  communicate. 

“ He  wished  me  to  acquaint  you  with  all  your  affairs,  sir.” 

But  Morley  had  little  heart  for  business.  His  life  seemed 
utterly  dismantled  of  all  he  loved,  admired.  He  fell  into  a 
melancholy  which  seriously  injured  his  health. 

He  found  nothing  congenial  but  the  sea,  which  seemed 
to  voice  his  disappointments  and  murmur  sympathy.  He 
spent  hours  alone  on  the  sands,  sometimes  walking  up  to  the 
town,  again  meandering  far  down  among  the  rocks  and 
breakers,  where,  on  the  site  of  an  old  fort,  anew  seaside  hotel 
was  built. 

Mr.  Stephens  was  spending  the  season  there.  He  was  a 
bachelor  of  sixty.  He  had  with  him  a pretty  boy  of  five — a 
frank-eyed,  sunny-haired  little  fellow,  whose  promised  beauty 
attracted  Morley. 

” The  boy’s  a pet  of  mine,”  said  Mr.  Stephens.  “ Lost  his 
father  very  young.  His  mother  resides  in  my  family.  He’s 
just  over  an  illness,  and  I brought  him  down  here  to  get  put 
to  rights.” 

Little  Frank  seemed  to  find  a fascination  in  Morley’s 


grave  smile.  He  would  leave  his  old  friend's  side  to  steal 
his  little  hand  in  his,  and  walk  with  him  down  the  sands. 
By  degrees,  dnring  the  summer,  Morley  became  very  fond  of 
the  child.  In  the  autumn  he  said  to  Mr.  Stephens, — 

“ Frank  has  no  father.  If  his  mother  will  give  him  up, 
I will  adopt  him  ” This  was  finally  agreed  upon,  and  little 
Frank  came  to  Kesterton. 

It  seemed  strange  to  Morley  that  a little  child  could  so 
brighten  his  life  ; but  as  he  rode  and  drove  with  the  boy, 
trained  and  taught  him,  existence  began  to  have  a flavor, 
and  the  two  were  inseparable. 

In  the  spring,  Mr.  Stephens  proposed  a music-teacher  for 
the  boy,  who  was  with  difficulty  kept  away  from  the  piano. 

“ His  musical  taste  should  be  cultivated,  and  I will  find 
you  a teacher.” 

“ Agreed  1 ” said  Morley.  In  a few  days  the  teacher,  who 
was  to  be  a resident  at  Kesterton,  arrived — not,  as  Morley 
expected,  a man — but  a lady,  * 

She  was  very  elegant  and  dignified,  and  very  beautiful. 
There  was  something  singular  in  a fair  complexion,  and  blue 
eyes,  and  fine,  black  brow,  and  raven  hair ; but  Morley  pri- 
vately pronounced  Miss  Dalton  the  most  beautiful  woman 
he  had  ever  seen.  Her  quiet,  serene  ways,  too,  suited  his 
melancholy,  and  she  became  easily  domesticated  in  the  house. 

Before  long  he  realized  it.  He  knew  that  he  liked  to 
look  at  the  beautiful  figure  dropping  harmony  from  its  slen- 
der fingers  on  the  piano — the  womanly  presence,  sweet,  low- 
voiced, black-robed,  that  sat  so  unobtrusively  at  his  fireside, 
shared  his  meals,  bis  books,  his  thoughts. 

It  was  pleasant — perilously  pleasant,  for  soon  he  learned 
that  he  must  give  up  Kesterton,  and  that  he  was  compara- 
tively a poor  man.  An  interview  with  Mr.  Stephens  made  a 
dissolving  view  of  his  home. 

After  a few  days  spent  in  perplexing  and  troubled  thought, 
he  asked  for  an  interview  with  Miss  Dalton. 

She  came  down  into  the  library,  little  Frank  with  her. 

“ Will  you  give  me  your  attention  a few  minutes  ? ” said 
Morley.  And  Miss  Dalton  seated  herself. 

“ I am  forced  to  give  you  warning  of  something  which 
gives  me  great  pain,”  he  said.  “ I have  been  very  glad  to 
have  yon  at  Kesterton,  but  we  must  part.” 

Miss  Dalton  expressed  her  surprise. 

“ A proviso  of  the  will  of  the  original  owner  of  Kesterton 
forbids  it’s  being  in  possession  of  any  descendant  of  the  line 
who,at thirty,  is  withoutan  heir.  lua  month  I shall  be  thirty.” 
“ And  you  are  to  marry  ? ” interrogated  Miss  Dalton. 

“ I am  married  already  I ” 

He  briefly  told  her  his  story.  With  difficulty  he  restrained 
his  emotions  as  he  told  of  Gladys’ loss.  There  was  a silence. 

“ Excuse  me,”  said  Miss  Dalton,  who  had  been  regarding 
him  earnestly,  “ but  I think  I can  relieve  your  uncertainty 
and  suspense  in  this  matter.  I know  your  wife,  and  she  is  liv- 
ing.” 

“ Gladys  alive  ? ” 

“ Mr.  Stephens  was  in  your  father’s  confidence,  or  more 
especially  your  mother's.  Gladys’  parents  were  bribed  to 
take  her  away,  and  they  simply  removed  to  Wales.  The 
boat  was  intentionally  capsized  and  set  adrift  after  they  left 
it.  Unknown  to  your  parents,  Mr.  Stephens  took  a personal 
interest  in  Gladys,  and  assisted  her  in  many  ways,  so  that 
she  finally  became  a music-teacher  in  the  family  of  a wealthy 
gentleman.” 

<<  Where  is  she  now  7 ” 

“ I will  find  her  for  you,  if  you  wish.” 

“ I do.  Yet  there  is  no  heir!  ” 

“ Pardon,”  trembling,  “ but  there  is  an  heir.  Frank  do 
you  not  know  mamma  ?" 

The  white,  jeweled  hand  swept  the  mass  of  raven  hair  from 
that  beautiful  head,  revealing  abundant  ripples  of  pale  gold, 
encircling  a fair  brow,  which  had  ever  been  strangely  familiar. 
“ I am  Gladys,  Morley,  and  this  is  our  child  I ” • 

His  moment  of  recognition  repaid  him,  in  its  wild  joy,  for 
all  he  had  suffered. 

“ Your  father  wished  to  inform  you  that  I was  probably 
living,  at  his  death,”  said  Gladys,  “ but  was  unable.  Mr. 
Stephens  told  me  all — kind  friend  to  us  that  he  has  been  1 
I have  hesitated  to  present  myself — I have  feared  you  no  lon- 
ger loved  me.  But  you  will  take  the  new  Gladys  for  the  sake 
of  the  old,  who  has  always  loved  you  ; and  Frank  you  are  fond 
ofalready!”  And  Kesterton  was  no  longer  without  heir  I X.S. 
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OUR  GEM  CASKET. 

**But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  Ink 
Palling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  thlnk.^’ 


One  cannot  always  be  a hero,  but  one  can  always  be  a 
man. 

Too  great  refinement  is  false  delicacy,  and  true  delicacy 
is  solid  refinement. 

The  Washington  Gazette  gives  a receipt  how  to  catch  a 
husband.  It  is  to  follow  him  when  he  goes  out  nights. 

A Foxburgh  woman  gave  her  husband  morphine  to  cure 
him  of  chewing  tobacco.  It  cured  him,  but  she  is  doing  her 
own  harvesting. 

If  you  have  built  castles  in  the  air,  your  work  need  not 
be  lost.  That  is  where  they  should  be ; but  put  foundations 
under  them. 

One  of  the  illusions  is  that  the  present  hour  is  not  the 
critical,  decisive  hour.  Write  it  on  your  heart  that  every 
day  is  the  best  day  in  the  year. 

Said  Brown,  <<  Smith  won’t  have  so  soft  a thing  as  he  had .” 
I don’t  know,"  replied  Johnson ; “ he’ll  have  a soft  thing  as 
long  as  he  don’t  lose  his  head.” 

To  know  how  to  say  what  other  people  only  think,  is 
what  makes  men  poets  and  sages  ; and  to  dare  to  say  what 
others  only  dare  to  think,  makes  men  martyrs  or  reformers, 
or'  both. 

The  crowning  fortune  of  a man  is  to  be  born  to  some 
pursuit  which  finds  him  in  employment  and  happiness — 
whether  it  be  to  make  baskets,  or  broadswords,  or  canals  or 
statues,  or  songs.' 

“ My  dear,"  said  a fond  wife,  when  we  were  engaged  I 
always  slept  with  your  last  letter  under  my  pillow”  And 
I,”  murmured  her  husband,  “ I often  went  to  sleep  over  your 
letters.” 

“How  much  did  you  pay  for  your  new  dress?”  asked 
Mrs.  Smith.  “ Eight  cents  a yard — they  asked  me  ten  cents.” 
“ Why,”  said  Mrs.  Smith,  “ it  is  just  like  mine,  isn’t  it?  But 
I did  better  than  you.  'They  asked  me  eighteen  cents,  and  I 
got  it  for  twelve  cents.  I got  off  more  than  you.” 

Charley  went  to  see  the  apple  of  his  eye  the  other  even- 
ing, and,  after  a proper  amount  of  affectionate  conversation, 
said,  “ I'll  give  you  a pair  of  earrings,  dear,  if  you’ll  earn  them 
by  letting  me  bore  your  ears.”  Haven’t  I earned  them 
already,  then?”  queried  the  fair  object  of  his  affections. 

■Vereker  has  hit  upon  a scheme  whereby  he  expects  to 
make  a fortune.  He  will  advertise  largely,  “ For  ten  cents 
I will  disclose  a plan  whereby  one-cent  postage  stamps  can 
be  made  to  do  the  work  of  three-ceut  stamps.”  His  plan  is 
perfectly  simple,  and  cannot  fail.  Use  three  of  them. — The 
Judge. 

In  Chicago,  the  other  night,  a mind  reader  was  asked  by 
a prominent  citizen  on  the  stage  to  tell  what  he  was  wishing 
for  at  that  moment.  The  mind  reader  placed  his  hand  on  the 
gentleman’s  forehead,  and  quickly  replied,  “You  are  wishing 
that  these  experiments  were  over,  so  you  could  slip  out  and 
get  a drink.”  And  everybody  said,  “ Wonderful !” 

Ten  years  ago  two  loving  hearts  were  separated  by  a 
little  quarrel,  owing  to  the  miscarriage  of  an  explanatory 
letter.  Ho  went  West  and  married  : she  stayed  East  and 
married,  and  now  both  are  once  more  free.  He  has  eight 
children  and  the  jaundice,  and  she  seven  and  the  dyspepsia, 
and  neither  has  any  idea  of  ever  marrying  again.  Truth 
may  be  stranger  than  fiction,  but  it  is  not  so  romantic,  says 
the  Philadelphia  News. 

A wine  merchant  in  Leipzig  retains  a poet  to  write  ad- 
vertisements in  both  English  and  German,  and  publishes  an 
almanac  in  which  the  following  original  argument  against 
water-drinking  is  introduced  : 

And  to  the  Lord  old  Noah  said, 

“ The  water  now  tastes  very  bad, 

Because  there  have  been  drowned  therein 
All  beasts  and  mankind  in  their  sin  ; 

And  therefore.  Lord,  I even  think 
I should  prefer  some  other  drink. 


LITERARY  LINKLETS. 

Honor  to  the  men  who  bring  honor  to  ns— glory  to  the  country,  dignity 
to  character,  wings  to  thought,  Imowledge  of  things,  precision  to  principles, 
sweetness  to  feeling,  happiness  to  the  fireside— Authors  ” 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  has  another  volume  of  Indian  verse 
nearly  ready  for  the  press. 

Edmund  C.  Stedman,  the  “banker-poet,”  has  recently 
begun  the  erection  of  a beautiful  country-house  at  New 
Castle,  N.H. 

A critic  says  of  the  production  of  Mr.  Wilkie  Coliins’ 
new  play,  “ Bank  and  Riches,”  that  the  audience  laughed 
heartily — in  the  wrong  places. 

England  spends  six  times  as  much  for  wars  actual  and 
possible  as  for  education ; France  fifteen  times  as  much ; 
and  Russia  eighty  times  as  much. 

A grand-daughter  of  Robert  Burns,  the  daughter  of  his 
eldest  son  Robert,  is  in  extreme  poverty  and  in  receipt  of 
relief- from  the  London  Scottish  Corporation. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  will  print  before  long  a collection  of 
poems  written  hy  him  since  1880.  He  is  now  at  work  on  a 
volume  of  “ Selections  from  Steele,”  and  is  also  revising  for 
the  Clarendon  Press  a selection  from  Horace  Walpole’s  letters. 

Since  Longfellow  and  Emersori  died,’’  said  Whittier  to  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  recently,  “ Dr.  Holmes  and  I re- 
ceive much  of  their  fugitive  correspondence,  which,  added  to 
our  own,  sometimes  proves  a serious  burden.  I receive  let- 
ters daily  from  Portland,  Me.,  to  Portland,  Or.,  from  misses  in 
their  teens  to  boys  in  college.  They  send  me  their  verses 
with  a request  that  I attend  to  their  publication  and  remit 
them  the  proceeds  from  time  to  time.  The  most,  however, 
entreat  my  autograph,  a request  I would  grant  more  willingly 
if  I knew  them.  As  to  my  health,  I cannot  complain  ; I 
have  never  been  able  to  do  protracted  work,  owing  to  severe 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  head,  from  which  I have  suffered  since 
I was  a boy.  Unfortunately,  I have  promised  considerable 
work  to  the  publishers,  and  this  promise,  unperformed, 
weighs  like  an  incubus  upon  my  spirits.” 

Mrs.  Hanning,  the  youngest  sister  of  Carlyle,  was  lately 
“ interviewed  ” by  a newspaper  reporter  and  in  response  to 
aquestion  about  Carlyle’s  much-talked-of irritability  replied  : 

“ He  was  a great  sufferer  from  dyspepsia.  I have  known 
him  to  pa.ss  many  and  many  a night  of  sleepless  torture 
with  what  he  called  his  ‘ diabolical  stomach,’  but  I never 
saw  him  cruel,  or  a bear,  or  more  irritable  than  other  men. 
He  and  Mrs  Carlyle  were  very  happy  in  each  other,  but  in 
summing  up  their  lives  this  ought  to  be  always  remembered  : 
Mrs.  Carlyle  had  no  children.  As  the  years  went  on  she 
tired  of  reading  and  felt  more  and  more  the  need  of  her  hus- 
band’s close  companionship.  He  couldn’t  give  it,  being 
wholly  devoted  to  letters,  and  so  I suppose  she  brooded  over 
it  a good  deal.  They  were,  nevertheless,  sincerely  attached 
to  each  o'ther,  and  in  Tom’s  vacations  he  was  as  merry  as  a 
boy  with  her.  Of  course  those  vacations  were  far  apart,  but 
they  came  at  least  as  often  as  he  finished  a book.’ 

The  daily  life  of  a popular  novelist  is  thus  described  : 

“ James  Payne,  the  novelist,  lives  in  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive houses  in  Maida  Vale,  London,  and  spends  most  of  his 
time  there,  except,  of  course,  when  at  his  office.  He  says 
that  in  his  boyhood  he  never  took  part  in  any  games  or 
sports,  and  to  this  day  does  n’t  know  anything  about  cricket, 
tennis,  croquet,  rowing,  yachting,  horseback-riding,  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  He  does  n’t  take  any  recreation  now  ; not 
even  walking  or  going  to  the  theatre.  Leaving  his  house  in 
the  morning,  he  goes  to  the  nearest  cab-stand — about  twenty 
steps  from  his  door — and  rides  to  his  office.  From  10  to  1 
o’clock  he  writes  fiction,  and  then  walks — one  block — to  the 
Reform  Club  and  takes  lunch  with  his  old  friend,  William 
Black.  Then  he  goes  back  to  his  office  and  reads  MSS  and 
proofs  until  4 o’clock,  when  he  returns  to  the  club  and  plays 
whist  for  an  hour  and  a-half.  Then  he  rides  home,  dines, 
dozes  in  his  chair,  goes  to  bed  and  sleeps  ten  hours,  gets  up 
and  takes  breakfast,  and  starts  ott  again  on  the  same  routine, 
which  he  repeats  day  after  day,  with  no  variation  nor  shad- 
ow of  turning.  Ho  smokes  forty  or  fifty  pipes  of  tobacco  a- 
day  ; in  fact  he  spiokes  constantly.  He  writes  an  execrable 
hand,  and  has  his  daughter  copy  all  his  MdlS.  with  a type- 
vriter  to  send  to  the  printer.” 
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Vniil  the  present  published  on  the  15<A  of  every  month,  will, 
after  the  \.5th  of  September  next,  be  published  every  Friday,  at 
the  London  East  Printing  and  Publishing  House,  London 
East  Ont.,  by  Messrs.  Lawson  ^ Jones. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Ihe  kapid  increase  in  the  circula- 

tion  of  the  Family  Circle,  showing  practically  the 
favor  with  which  it  is  received  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  United  States,  warrants  us  in 
making  a hold  Step  forward  and  henceforth  issuing  our 
magazine 

Weekly 


and  by  so  doing  give  our  readers  more  than  four  times  the 
present  amount  of  reading  matter,  while  we  will  only  in- 
crease the  subscription  price  to 


To  our  present  subscribers  and  their  friends  we  will 
make  the  following 

Offe? : 

To  all  whose  subscriptions  expire  with  the  present  num- 
ber, who  renew  before  the  15th  day  of  September  next,  we 
will  send  the  Family  Circle  weekly  one  year  for 

cents!  50  CENTS. 

provided  they  enclose  one  other  name  with  an  additional 
one  dollar;  or  if  two  old  subscribers  wish  to  renew  together, 
we  will  accept  as  payment  for  both,  for  one  year,  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents. 

Subscribers  whose  subscriptions  expire  after  this  month, 
by  sending  us  seventy-five  cents  before  September  15th,  will 
have  one  year  added  to  their  credit  on  our  mailing  list. 

Examine  the  date  on  the  slip  with  your  name  and  renew 
it  another  year  while  you  have  this  rare  opportunity. 

REMEMBER 

after  the  above  date  (September  15th)  the  magazine  will  be 
issued  weekly  at  $1.00  a year,  and  the  above  liberal  induce- 
ments will  absolutely  close  with  that  date. 

We  want  the  assistance  of  our  friends  everywhere.  Show 
your  neighbors  this  number  and  tell  them  it  will  be  issued 
weekly  after  the  15th  of  September,  and  that  at  $1.00  a year 
it  is  the  cheapest  paper  in  existence. 

Send  for  our  Terms  to  Agents.  You  can 
make  more  Cash  with  our  Magazine  in  an 
evening  among  your  friends  than  by  hard 
work  the  whole  day. 

LAWSON  & JONES, 

Publishers,  London  East. 


' 

ONE  DOLLAR  A YEAR 

1 ^ 

RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


All  communications  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents'  Department, . Family  Circle  Office,. 
London  East. 

M.  F.  —Hypocrisy  is  symbolized  by  Ebony,  and  Intrinsic 
Worth  by  Gentian. 

P.  M. — No  ; the  use  of  ammonia  in  water  for  bathing  ia 
not  considered  hurtful  by  physicians. 

M J — William  and  Mary  Howitt  were  not  brother  and 
sister,  but  man  and  wife.  Mrs.  Howitt’s  maiden  name  was 
Mary  Botham. 

W.  T. — The  tenth  anniversary  of  the  marriage  is  called 
the  tin  wedding.  The  invitations  for  this  anniversary  may 
be  made  upon  cards  covered,  with  a tin  card  inclosed. 

J.  C. — Agents  for  the  Family  Circle  will  be  able  to  make 
decidedly  more  handling  it  as  a weekly  than  as  a monthly, 
on  account  of  the  commission’s  being  so  much  larger  an 
amount  on  each  subscription. 

Picnic. — It  is  very  rude  to  delay  in  answering  an  invita- 
tion. You  should  at  once  return  an  acceptance  or  regret. 
All  regrets  from  persons  wbo  do  not  accept  invitations^ 
should  contain  a reason  for  regretting. 

M.  S. — To  take  stains  out  of  silks,  make  a solution  of  twa 
ounces  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  one  ounce  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine. Rub  the  silk  gently  with  linen  cloth  dipped  in  the- 
solution.  For  acid  stains  apply  spirits  of  ammonia  with  a 
soft  rag. 

West. — You  should  be  careful  to  write  nothing  in  your 
letters  to  the  young  lady  that  has  not  a dignified  tone.  While 
you  feel  as  you  do  at  present  it  would  be  well,  at  least,  to 
write  nothing  that  you  would  be  ashamed  of  coming  under 
the  eyes  of  a third  party. 

Lizzie  T. — There  has,  apparently,  been  nothing  whatever 
in  the  gentleman’s  conduct  to  warrant  your  assumption. 
His  familiarity  before  your  introduction  should  be  enough  to 
put  you  on  your  guard  against  too  intimate  companionship 
until  you  are  better  acquainted. 

Agent. — The  publishers  of  the  Family  Circle  always 
accept  one  or  three  cent  postage  stamp.s  for  amounts  less 
than  one  dollar.  Our  circular  contaiug  private  terms  to  agents 
and  all  necessary  instructions  for  canvassing  for  the  maga- 
zine as  a weekly  will  be  forwarded  to  you  in  a few  days. 

Young  Gent. — We  would  only  advise  you  to  act  as  natural 
and  easy  as  you  can  wheu  in  the  young  lady’s  company.  If 
in  this  way  you  cannot  win  her  love,  you  will  not  be  able  to 
in  any  other.  You  will  find  that  cultivati'>g  all  the  qualities 
of  perfect,  moral  manhood  will  be  of  great  service  to  you. 

Fan. — You  can  darken  your  switches  to  their  original 
brown  color  in  the  following  way  ; Obtain  a yard  of  dark 
brown  calico.  Boil  it  until  the  color  has  well  come  out  into 
the  water.  Then  into  this  water  dip  the  hair,  and  take  it  out 
and  dry  it.  Repeat  the  operation  until  it  shall  be  of  the 
required  depth  of  shade. 

P.  P. — A wag  once  wrote  : 

A man  is  an  ignoramus 
Or  baser  yet,  a scamp, 

Wbo  writes  for  information 
And  doesn’t  send  a stamp. 

Please  profit  by  the  lesson. 

Mary  H. — We  do  not  care  to  advise  you  in  the  matter, 
but  would  suggest  that  you  may  be  only  for  a while  attracted 
by  the  new  face  and  manners.  It  is  generally  safe  to  stick 
to  old  friends  whom  you  thoroughly  know,  and  apply  the 
same  rule  in  love  affairs  as  far  as  you  can  control  your  affec- 
tions by  reason. 

K.  K. — You  would  be  very  unwise  to  make  a present  that 
you  cannot  easily  afford,  no  matter  how  much  you  admire  or 
respect  the  lady  referred  to  ; the  recipient,  if  she  knows  any- 
thing of  your  circumstances,  will  think  that  you  had  better 
have  kept  it  yourself  or  the  money  paid  for  it.  When  you 
do  make  a present,  however,  let  there  be  nothing  in  your  man- 

' ner  to  indicate  that  you  cannot  afford  it. 
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HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 


Noises  in  the  Ear. 

This  most  unpleasant  accompaniment  of  disease  of  the  ear 
is  sometimes  so  distressing  that  the  patient  is  rendered 
almost  frantic.  Indeed,  cases  of  insanity  have  been  traced 
to  this  cause  alone.  Some  cases  may  be  relieved  by  simple 
inflation  of  the  ear,  which  may  he  done  by  grasping  the  nose 
with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  in  such  a way  as  to  close  it 
completely,  closing  the  mouth,  and  then  making  an  effort  to 
expel  the  air  through  the  nose.  This  should  not  be  repeated 
oftener  than  two  or  three  times  a week. — Good  Health. 


Pre-natal  Impressions. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.,  married  twenty-eight  years,  have  eleven 
children,  nine  on  earth  and  two  in  heaven. 

Mr.  N.  is  an  honorable  man  among  men,  but  loud  and 
domineering  in  his  family.  Mrs.  N.  is  a refined  lady,  grace- 
ful and  sweet  with  her  children  and  friends,  but  shrinking 
and  aw^ard  in  the  presence  of  her  husband.  She  is  one  of 
the  most  timid  of  those  wives  who  dare  not  say  their  souls 
are  their 'own.  She  is  a devoted  Christian,  and  finds  much 

comfort  in  her  bible.  Her  husband  is  religious  too,  but  in 
streaks.  He  is  not  interested  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
but  clings  to  the  passages  which  inculcate  the  obedience  of 
wives.  He  reads  with  approval  the  verse  ending,  “and  he 
shall  rule  over  thee.”  He  likes  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is 
clear  and  distinct,  while  to  him  the  sermon  on  the  mount  is 
filled  with  glittering  generalities.  He  says  you  can’t  tell 
just  how  to  apply  it,  but  that  “ Wives,  submit  yourselves 
unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord,”  is  clear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  never  quarrel ; they' are  one  in  everything, 
and  he  is  the  one. 

There  is  a popular  recognition  of  a law  in  the  saying 
that  all  distinguished  men  get  their  talent  from  their  mothers; 
that  no  great  man  has  come  of  a weak  mother.  We  may 
assume  that  the  parents  contribute  equally,  at  first,  to  their 
offspring ; but  from  that  moment,  the  father’s  direct  influ- 
ence ceases,  while  the  mother  goes  on  nearly  three  hundred 
day's  and  nights,  every  moment  impressing  her  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  condition  upon  her  child,  not  incidentally, 
but  directly  and  overwhelmingly. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fill  a volume  with  illustrations 
of  the  transmission  of  courage  from  mother  to  child.  The 
case  of  the  family  before  us  is  sufficiently  impressive.  Mrs. 
N.  began  married  life  with  courage.  The  mother  had  warned 
her  that  Mr.  N.  might  prove  a tyrant,  and  she  had  resolved 
to  maintain  her  rights.  At  first  she  was  partially  successful, 
and  for  two  or  three  years  was  a good  deal,  under  the  domi- 
nation of  aroused  courage  and  determination.  The  oldest 
child,  a daughter,  is  remarkable  for  force.  She  is  likely  to 
accomplish  more  in  life  than  all  her  six  brothers.  She  is 
strangely  unlike  the  other  children.  The  last  three,  all  sons, 
are  timid  and  shrinking  to  a painful  degree.  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  they  will  accomplish  nothing.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible, when  the  mother  has  constantly  impressed  upon  every 
atom  of  their  being  for  three  hundred  days  and  nights  her 
cowed  and  shrinking  condition,  how  is  it  possible  that  they 
should  escape,  and  come  into  life  brave.' 

In  a society  wise  in  these  vital  laws,  Mr.  N would  be 
pronounced  a fit  subject  for  an  idiot  asylum. 

Mr.  N.  is  saving  money  for  his  children,  that  they  may 
have  a good  start  in  life.  A thousand  fold  more  would  he 
add  to  their  success  and  happiness  if  he  would  let  them 
receive,  both  before  and  after  birth,  the  spirit  of  a free,  strong 
mother.  The  mischief  does  not  end  at  birth.  A cowed  and 
cringing  mother,  ever  with  her  children,  giving  them  their 
first  and  deepest  impressions,  will  constantly  exhibit  a weak- 
ness and  subterfuge  which,  to  her  children,  must  prove 
wretchedly  demoralizing.  If  they  are  to  grow  up  honest, 
brave  and  strong,  their  first  teacher  must  be  honest,  brave 
and  strong.  It  makes  one  dizzy  to  think  what  human  pro- 
gress would  be,  under  a self-reliant,  courageous,  indepen- 
dent motherhood. — Dio  Lewis. 


Polish  Girls. 

“In  Poland,”  says  Bayard  Taylor,  “girls  do  not  jump 
from  infancy  to  young  ladyhood.  They  are  not  sent  from 
the  cradle  directly  to  the  parlor,  to  dress,  sit  still  and  look 
pretty.  No,  they  are  treated  as  children  should  be.  During 
childhood,  which  extends  through  a period  of  several  years, 
they  are  plainly  and  loosely  dressed,  and  allowed  to  run, 
romp,  and  play  in  the  open  air.  They  take  in  sunshine  as 
does  the  flower.  They  are  not  loaded  down,  girded  about,, 
and  oppressed  every  way  with  countless  frills  and  super- 
abundant flounces,  so  as  to  be  admired  for  their  much  cloth- 
ing. Plain,  simple  food,  free  and  various  exercise,  and  abun- 
dant sunshine  during  the  whole  period  of  childhood,  are  the 
secrets  of  beauty  in  after  life.” 


Tight  Lacing. 

Some  foolish  women  actually  seem  to  think  that  tight 
lacing  is  a very  excellent  thing,  that  it  gives  style  and  char- 
acter to  the  female  walk  if  not  to  the  conversation,  and  that 
but  for  this  operation  the  whole  world  would  lapse  into  bar- 
barism and  positive  ugliness.  The  Creator,  they  hold,  was 
quite  mistaken  in  his  idea  of  what  constitutes  the  beauty  of 
the  female  figure.  An  old  physician  stands  up  for  tight  fac- 
ing on  a different  ground.  He  holds  that  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  which  society  knows,  for  it  greatly  helps 
to  kill  off  the  foolish  women  and  to  save  the  sensible  ones 
alive.  Rather  a shrewd  old  fellow  that.  How  anybody  can 
see  female  beauty  in  a figure  which,  in  the  expressive  lan- 
guage of  a Toronto  divine,  is  made  up  of  two  islands  and  an 
isthmus,  is  more  than  we  can  imagine.  It  is  a mercy  and  a 
pleasure  to  see  so  many  waists  as  nature  intended  them  to 
be,  with  all  respect  to  the  wasp  theory  and  practice  be  it 
spoken. 


Words  of  Experience. 

There  comes  a time  in  the  evening  of  a physician’s  life- 
when  he  longs  to  speak  out  and  say  just  what  he  thinks. 
So  we  hear  an  old  and  famous  doctor  declare,  “If  all  thb 
medicines  in  the  world  were  cast  into  the  sea,  it  would  be 
better  for  men  and  worse  for  the  fishes.”  Another  physician, 
who  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  profession  in  Clreat  Britain, 
and  was  the  Queen’s  confidential  adviser,  after  looking  over 
the  whole  field  of  medicine,  affirms,  “ Things  have  arrived  at 
such  a pitch  that  they  cannot  be  worse  ; they  must  mend  or 
end.”  Another  of  sixty  years  eminent  experience  says,  “ It 
would  be  better  for  the  human  race  if  we  had  no  doctors.” 
A volume  might  be  filled  with  such  utterances  from  eminent 
physicians,  written  in  the  evening  of  life. 

■ After  forty  years  observation  we  venture  the  opinion  that 
the  world  could  not  get  on  without  doctors,  but  they  should 
stop  peddling  pills  and  teach  us  the  laws  of  health.  Should 
physicians  heartily  unite  in  this  work,  they  would  confer  a 
blessing  on  the  race,  the  magnitude  of  which  no  finite  mind 
could  measure.  The  world  would  then  learn  that  of  all  bene- 
factors, doctors  stand  first.  Here  an  ounce  of  prevention  is- 
worth  a ton  of  cure. 

Among  health  themes,  in  our  country,  the  food  question 
stands  first.  Perhaps  you  don’t  fancy  these  food  reformers. 
You  don’t  like  their  war  on  your  palate.  We  are  inclined  to 
join  you  and  defend  the  palate.  We  believe  the  Creator 
intended  man  to  enjoy  eating,  and  not  to  be  forever  moaning 
out,  “ I wonder  if  this  is  good  for  me.”  Such  painful  con- 
sciousness, where  a delightful  abandon  was  intended,  is  mon- 
strous and  pitiful.  It  is  true  that  man  is  a spiritual  being, 
but  a large  and  very  substantial  part  of  him  is  animal.’  This 
large  and  substantial  part  was  intended  to  enjoy  life  and  not 
to  be  snubbed. 

Our  table  pleasures  may  be  doubled  ; and  we  do  not  mean 
by  some  triumph  of  the  moral,  but  through  a more  cunning 
management  of  the  table.  With  skill  in  the  kitchen,  we 
should  soon  learn  that  the  most  digestible  and  nutritious 
foods  will  give  most  pleasure  to  those  who  never  try  them. 
People  must  take  the  trouble  to  try  them. — Lewis. 


Thousands  of  persons  starve  themselves  into  thinness, 
paleness  and  nervousness,  by  living  on  white  bread  and  sweet 
things,  and  sleeping  too  little.  Oat  meal,  cracked  wheat, 
graham  bread  and  beef,  with  plenty  of  sleep,  would  make 
them  plnmp  and  ruddy. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

All  shades  of  gray  are  popular. 

Plaited  blouse  waists  and  long  apron  overskirts  are  still 
•worn. 

Nuns’  gray  riding-habits,  relieved  by  a dash  of  crimson, 
.are  very  stylish  and  fashionable. 

Muslin  bonnets  with  cap  crowns  and  plaited  lace  brims 
are  among  the  season’s  novelties. 

Light  mourning  muslins  have  dots  of  white  on  black 
grounds,  or  black  dots  on  white  grounds. 

The  most  fashionable  shades  of  the  silk  are  pigeon’s  throat, 
gooseberry  green,  and  Marechal  Neil  yellow. 

Bouquets  are  not  now  worn  on  the  corsage,  but  at  the 
waist.  They  should  be  large  and  loosely  put  together  and 
-of  only  one  kind  of  flowers. 

Black  grenadines  dresses  are  much  worn  by  young  ladies. 
A low-necked  and  short-sleeved  bodice  of  black  silk  or  satin 
is  worn  under  the  grenadine,  the  bare  arms  and  shoulders 
■showing  through. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Potato  Soup,  Western  Style. — For  two  quarts  of  soup, 
peel  and  slice  a quart  of  potatoes  and  three  large  white  onions; 
put  them  over  the  fire  in  sufficient  boiling  water  to  cover 
them,  with  a teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a tablespoonful  of  butter, 
and  boil  them  until  they  are  tender  enough  to  rub  through 
a sieve  with  a potato  masher;  meantime  rub  to  a smooth  paste 
a heaping  teaspoonful  each  of  butter  and  flour ; after  the  veg- 
etables are  rubbed  through  the  sieve  put  them  again  over 
the  fire,  with  two  quarts  of  hot  milk,  the  flour  and  butter 
rubbed  together,  and  a salatable  seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper, 
and  stir  the  soup  until  it  boils  ; then  let  it  boil  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  and  after  that  serve  it  with  some  small  dice 
of  toasted  bread. 

Fried  Cucumbers. — Pare,  cut  into  lengthwise  slices,  more 
than  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  lay  for  half  an  hour  in  iced 
water ; wipe  each  piece  dry.  sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt, 
and  dredge  with  flour ; fry  to  a light  brown  in  good  dripping 
or  butter,  drain,  and  serve  hot. 

For  Onion  Flavor. — If  onions  which  are  to  be  boiled  are 
put  in  salted  water  after  they  are  peeled,  and  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  it  for  an  hour  before  they  are  cooked,  they  will 
loose  so  much  of  their  distinctive  flavor  that  they  will  rarely 
remind  one  hours  after  of  what  he  had  for  dinner.  Onions 
that  are  to  be  eaten  raw  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Corn  Bread. — Mi.x  together  thoroughly  by  putting 
through  a sieve  or  other  wire  one  pound  of  Indian  meal  aud 
one  pound  and  a-half  of  wheat  flour,  two  ounces  of  baking 
powder,  and  a tablespoonful  of  salt;  then  beat  together  three 
ounces  of  sugar,  three  ounces  of  butter,  and  four  eggs  ; add 
this  to  the  flour  and  make  a stiff  batter,  using  warm  milk  in 
winter  and  cold  in  summer ; bake  in  small  tins. 

Corn  Meal  Muffins. — One  pint  milk,  three  eggs,  and  a 
small  piece  of  butter,  stir  in  milk  for  a batter  just  thick 
enough  to  drop  from  a spoon.  Bake  in  gem  pans  in  a hot 
oven. 

Raisin  Pie. — Take  one  cup  of  crackers,  rolled  very  flne, 
one  cup  of  cold  water,  the  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon,  one 
cup  of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped  very  fine,  and  one  heaping 
teacupful  of  sugar.  Beat  these  thoroughly  together,  and  add 
one  egg  the  last  thing.  Bake  with  a thin  upper  and  under 
crust ; rub  the  top  crust  with  the  white  of  an  egg,  or  with  a 
little  milk  with  sugar  dissolved  in  it ; bake  in  a moderate 
oven,  but  brown  the  pie  by  setting  it  on  the  shelf  in  the 
oven. 

Mountain  Dew  Pudding. — One  cupful  of  rolled  crackers, 
one  pint  and  a-half  of  milk,  three  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  white  sugar,  a-half  teaspoonful  of  salt ; flavor  with  nutmeg; 
serve  with  sauce. 

Chocolate  Jelly. — Four  small  cakes  of  chocolate  grated 
and  one  and  a-half  pints  of  milk  boiled  together.  Then  add 
sugar  and  vanilla  to  taste,  and  one  box  of  gelatine  dissolved 
in  a little  water.  Boil  all  together  for  a few  minutes,  then 
set  away  to  cool. 


Cream  Sauce — Melt  in  a saucepan  an  ounce  of  butter 
with  an  ounce  of  flour,  stir  and  fry  two  minutes,  but  do  not 
brown,  dilute  with  a pint  of  milk,  add  salt,  pepper  and  nut- 
meg and  a bay  leaf,  stir  and  boil  five  minutes,  finish  with  two 
ounces  of  butter  in  small  bits,  mingle  well,  and  press  through 
a napkin. 

Frozen  Oranges. — Remove  the  peel  and  slice  the  oranges  ; 
to  each  pound  of  oranges  add  three-quarters  of  a pound  of 
sugar  and  one-half  pint  of  water,  and  freeze. 

Blackberry  Cordial. — To  one  quart  of  blackberry  juice 
add  one  pound  of  white  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  grated  nut- 
meg, and  half  an  ounce  of  pulverized  cinnamon.  Tie  the 
spice  in  a fine  muslin  bag,  boil  the  whole  and  skim  it.  When 
no  more  scum  rises,  set  it  away  to  get  cold,  and  add  one  pint 
of  best  brandy.  Cloves  and  allspice  may  be  added  in  the 
proportion  of  a-quarter  of  an  ounce  of  each. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

For  rough  hands  use  lemon  juice. 

Strong  lye  cleans  tainted  pork  barrels. 

Tepid  milk  and  water  clean  oilcloth  without  soap. 

Turpentine  applied  to  a cut  is  preventative  of  lockjaw. 

A hot  shovel  held  over  furniture  removes  white  spots. 

To  make  a carpet  look  fresh,  wipe  with  a damp  cloth  after 
sweeping. 

Clean  tea  or  coffee  cups  with  scouring-brick ; it  makes 
them  look  as  good  as  new. 

Remove  ink-stains  on  silk,  woollen  or  cotton  by  saturat- 
ing with  spirits  of  turpentine. 

Cover  plants  with  newspapers  while  sweeping.  Also  put 
a little  ammonia  on  them  once  a week. 

Remove  flower-pot  stains  from  window-sills  by  rubbing 
with  fine  wood  ashes,  and  rinse  with  clean  water. 

A paste  of  equal  parts  of  sifted  ashes,  clay  and  salt,  and  a 
little  water,  cements  cracks  in  stoves  and  ovens. 

A mixture  of  two  parts  glycerine,  one  part  ammonia,  and 
a little  rose  water  whittens  and  softens  the  hands. 

Two  tablespoonfuls  ot  coal  oil  poured  in  each  boiler  of 
clothes  makes  washing  easier  and  whitens  without  injuring 
the  clothes. 

Bruises. — To  prevent  the  skin  from  discoloring  after  a 
blow  or  fall,  take  a little  dry  starch  or  arrowroot,  moisten  it 
with  cold  water,  and  lay  it  on  the  injured  part.  Do  it 
immediately,  and  all  change  of  color  will  be  avoided. 

An  Indorsing  Ink. — An  ink  which  does  not  dry  soon  on 
the  pad  and  is  quickly  taken  by  the  paper  is  thus  made  : 
Aniline  color  in  solid  form,  16  parts  ; boiling  distilled  water, 
80  parts  ; glycerine,  7 parts,  and  syrup,  3 parts.  The  color 
is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  the  other  ingredients  are  added 
while  the  water  is  being  agitated.  This  indorsing  ink  is  said 
to  acquire  its  good  quality  from  the  addition  of  the  syrup. 

Imitation  Coral  Basket. — Take  wire  that  is  covered  with 
cloth,  such  as  wire  used  for  hat-rims  or  old  hoop-skirts  ; form 
them  into  any  shape  your  taste  desires,  get  common  beeswax, 
enough  to  cover  your  wire,  and  buy  at  the  drug  store  some 
Chinese  Vermillion ; melt  together  and  roll,  while  hot,  your 
basket  in  it ; if  you  tie  pieces  of  wrapping  twine  over  it,  cut 
into  ends  half  an  inch  long,  it  will  look  nice. 

Washing  Fluid. — One  pound  can  of  concentrated  lye,  one 
ounce  of  ammonia,  (lump)  half  an  ounce  salts  of  tartar  ; 
dissolve  lye  in  five  quarts  of  soft  water,  set  it  on  the  stove 
till  dissolved,  when  cold,  put  in  a jug,  and  add  other  ingredi- 
ents, shake  well  and  cork  tight,  always  shake  jug  before 
turning  out  any  to  use.  For  an  ordinary  washing  use  aliout 
half  a cup  of  the  fluid,  put  clothes  to  soak  over  night  in 
soap  suds,  and  add  the  fluid.  A porcelain  kettle  is  the  best 
to  make  the  fluid  in  as  it  rusts  an  iron  kettle,  and  does  not 
hurt  a porcelain  one.  It  is  so  nice  to  scrub  with,  too,  makes 
the  floor  and  tables  white  as  chalk.  Of  course  it  is  strong, 
and  you  must  be  careful  not  to  get  it  on  your  hands  as  it 
would  burn  like  any  strong  lye,  but  it  don’t  hurt  the  clothes 
at  all,  and  is  such  a help. 
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OUR  BIOGRAPmCAL  BUREAU. 

**Llyes  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  CHH  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time.'* 


William  Qladstone. 

SHERE  is  a story  of  an  American  going  on  a pilgrimage 
to  Chelsea  to  look  at  the  house  where  Carlyle  lived, 
and  being  much  scandalized  to  find  that  an  inhabitant 
of  the  locality  had  never  heard  of  the  great  man,  and 
was  consequently  unable  to  say  which  house  in  Cheyne  Row 
he  occupied.  One  can  imagine  a tourist  of  the  same  reverent 
disposition  visiting  Oxford  with  a list  of  the  great  men  who 
had  been  educated  at  that  university,  and  trying  to  ascertain 
from  college  gate-porters  what  rooms  these  celebrities  ten- 
anted as  undergraduates.  The  rooms  would  in  most  cases  be 
still  existent,  for  Oxford  changes  little ; but  the  porters 
would  be  at  a sad  loss  to  fusnish  any  record  of  those  who 
owned  them  in  old  time.  • » • That  an  emi- 

nent man  should,  when  a boy  have  lived  here  or  there  may 
seem  to  be  a matter  of  slight  moment.  Nevertheless  there 
is  someteing  in  the  genius  loci,  in  associations  of  a place 
where  a man  lives  ; and  considering  what  distances  people 
will  travel  to  see  a table  on  which  somebody  wrote,  or  a tree 
under  which  somebody  preached,  it  does  strike  one  as  a little 
incongruous  to  find  undergraduates  sometimes  occupying 
rooms  fraught  with  intensely  interesting  memories  and  yet 
having  no  knowledge  whatever  of  their  predecessors. 

Not  long  ago  an  undergraduate  of  Trinity  was  informed 
that  he  had  the  rooms  which  were  once  John  Newman’s  (the 
Cardinal).  Being  a lazy  man  his  first  impulse  was  to  exclaim, 
" I hope  the  thing  won't  get  about,  or  I shall  be  pestered  by 
reporters  and  photographers  like  Toole  in  the  ‘ Birth-place 
of  Podgers.’  ” But  next  term  he  hung  a portrait  of  Cardinal 
Newman  over  his  mantelpiece  ; then  he  took  to  reading  his 
Eminence’s  works  ; and  in  the  result,  though  he  did  not 
change  his  religion,  he  was  converted  from  an  idle  man  into 
an  industrious  one.  What  is  more  he  always  kept  his  apart- 
ments in  excellent  order  lest,  as  he  said,  the  Cardinal  him- 
self or  some  of  his  friends  should  come  to  visit  the  old  rooms. 
In  this  case  at  least  there  was  a man  who  feels  that  succes- 
sion brings  duties  with  it,  and  it  must  be  added  that  he  did 
not  relapse  into  his  old  ways  when  it  was  discovered  that 
there  was  a mistake  about  his  inneritance,  and  that  the  John 
Newman  in  whose  room  he  sat  was  not  the  author  of  the 
“ Apologia,”  but  a noted  fox-hunter.  » * * 

Gladstone  had  come  up  from  Eton  with  quite  an  uncom- 
mon reputation  for  ability,  and  all  his  contemporaries  agree 
in  saying  that  he  was  regarded  as  a young  mau  of  exceptional 
promise.  His  management  of  the  Eton  Miscellany  had 
shown  what  power  he  possessed  of  attracting  lads  of  talent 
into  his  fellowship,  and  of  maintaining  his  ascendency  over 
them  ; and  at  Christ  Church  he  became  in  his  first  term  the 
recognized  leader  of  a set  whose  doings  were  watched  with 
interest  by  dons  and  undergraduates  alike.  His  fluency  in 
argumentation,  and  the  trouble  he  took  to  convince  people 
of  things  which  often  did  not  seem  worth  a dispute,  were 
among  the  noticeaide  traits  in  his  character  ; but  this  fond- 
ness for  reasoning  had  been  purposely  fostered  in  him  by  his 
father.  Mr.  John  Gladstone  liked  that  his  children  should 
exercise  their  judgment  by  stating  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  every  opinion  they  offered,  and  a college  friend  of  William’s 
who  went  on  a visit  to  Fasquein  Kincardineshire  during  the 
summer  of  1829,  furnishes  amusing  particulars  of  the  family 
customs  in  that  house,  “ where  the  children  and  their  parents 
argued  upon  everything.”  “ They  would  debate  as  to 
whether  the  trout  should  be  boiled  or  broiled,  whether  a 
window  should  be  opened,  and  whether  it  was  likely  to  be 
fine  or  wet  next  day.  It  was  all  pertectly  good-humored, 
but  curious  to  a stranger  because  of  the  evident  care  which 
all  the  disputants  took  to  advance  no  proposition,  even  as  to 
the  prospect  of  rain,  rashly.  One  day  Thomas  Gladstone 
knocked  down  a wasp  with  his  handkerchief  and.  was  about 
to  crush  it  on  the  table,  when  the  father  started  the  question 
as  to  whether  he  had  the  right  to  kill  the  insect;  and  this 
point  was  discussed  with  as  much  seriousness  as  if  a human 
life  had  been  at  stake.  When  at  last  it  was  adjudged  that 


the  wasp  deserved  death  because  he  was  a trespasser  in  the 
drawing-room,  a common  enemy  and  a danger  there,  it  was 
found  that  the  insect  had  crawled  from  under  the  handker- 
chief, and  was  flying  away  with  a sniggering  sort  of  buzz,  as 
if  to  mock  them  all.” 

On  another  occasion  William  Gladstone  and  his  sister 
Mary  disputed  as  to  where  a certain  picture  ought  to  be 
hung.  An  old  Scotch  servant  came  in  with  a ladder  and 
stood  irresolute  while  the  argument  progressed  ; but  as  Miss 
Mary  would  not  yield,  William  gallantly  ceased  from  speech, 
though  unconvinced  of  course.  The  servant  then  hung  up 
the  picture  where  the  young  lady  ordered  ; but  when  he  had 
done  this  he  crossed  the  room  and  hammered  a nail  into  the 
opposite  wall.  He  was  asked  why  he  did  this;  “ Aweel, 
miss,  that’ll  do  to  hang  the  picture  on  when  ye’ll  have  come 
roond  to  Master  Willie’s  opeenion,” 

Thefamily  generally  did  come  round  to  William’s  opinion, 
for  the  resources  of  his  tongue-fencing  were  wonderful,  and 
his  father,  who  admired  a clever  feint  as  much  as  a straight 
thrust,  never  failed  to  encourage  him  by  saying:  “Hear, 
hear  ; well  said,  well  put,  Willie  !”  if  the  young  debater  bore 
himself  well  in  an  encounter.  Another  thing  which  Mr. 
John  Gladstone  taught  his  children  was  to  accomplish  to  the 
end  whatever  they  might  begin,  and  no  matter  how  insig- 
nificant the  undertaking  might  be.  Assuming  that  the  en- 
terprise had  been  commenced  with  a deliberate,  thoughtful 
purpose,  it  would  obviously  be  weakness  to  abandon  it, 
whereas  if  it  had  been  entered  upon  without  thought  it 
would  be  useful  to  carry  it  through  as  a lesson  against  acting 
without  reflection.  The  tenacity  with  which  William  Glad- 
stone adhered  to  this  principle  exercised  no  doubt  a benefloial 
moral  discipline  upon  himself,  but  was  frequently  very  try- 
ing to  his  companions.  “ At  Pasque,”  says  his  friend  already 
quoted,  “ we  often  had  archery  practice,  and  the  arrows  that 
went  wide  of  the  targets  would  get  lost  in  the  long  grass. 
Most  of  us  would  have  liked  to  collect  only  the  arrows  that 
we  could  find  without  trouble,  and  then  begin  shooting 
again  ; but  this  was  not  William’s  way.  He  would  insist 
that  all  the  arrows  should  be  found  before  we  shot  our 
second  volley,  and  would  marshal  us  in  Indian  file  and 
make  us  tramp  about  in  the  grass  till  every  quiver  had  been 
refilled.  Once  we  were  so  long  in  hunting  for  a particular 
arrow  that  dust  came  on  and  we  had  to  relinguish  the  search. 
The  next  morning  as  I was  dressing  I saw  through  my 
window  William  ranging  the  field  and  prodding  into  every 
tuft  of  grass  with  a stick.  He  had  been  busy  in  this  way 
for  two  hours,  and  at  length  he  found  the  arrow  just  before 
breakfast.  I remarked  that  he  had  wasted  a good  deal  of 
time  ; ‘Yes  and  No,’  he  said  ‘ I was  certain  the  arrow  could 
be  found  if  I looked  for  it  in  a certain  way.but  it  was  the  longest 
way  and  I failed  several  times  from  trying  shorter  methods. 
Wnen  I set  to  work  in  the  proper  fashion  I succeeded.’ 
‘Well  done,  Willie!’  concurred  his  always  appreciative 
father.” 

It  was  the  same  at  Oxford.  Gladstone  would  start  for  a 
walk  to  some  place  eight  miles  di.“tant,  and  make  up  his 
mind  to  go  “ at  least  more  than  half  the  way.”  Rain  might 
fali  in  torrents  (a  serious  matter  in  those  days  when  no  un- 
dergraduate ever  carried  an  umbrella),  but  this  would  not 
shake  him  from  his  purpose ; so  long  as  he  had  not  passed 
his  fourth  mile-post  nothing  would  make  him  turn  back. 
Directed  towards  higher  objects,  this  stubbornness  could  be 
dignified  with  the  name  of  perseverance,  and  it  was  a master 
quality  that  kept  all  Gladstone’s  friends  in  sut'jection  to  him 
more  or  less.  Those  who  would  not  give  in  to  him  from 
reason  would  do  so  to  avoid  a contest — this  being  a world  in 
which  there  are  more  earthen  pots  than  iron  ones,  and  the 
earthen  try  to  escape  collisions  when  they  can.  Besides, 
Gladstone’s  intense  conviction  of  being  always  in  the  right 
gave  him  an  assured  superiority  over  young  men  who  did 
not  ponder  very  deeply  over  their  opinions  and  were  not 
prepared  to  defend  them  against  vigorous  onslaughts. 

Gladstone  seems  to  do  all  the  thinking  for  us,”  Frederick 
Rogers  once  said  ; ‘‘  the  only  trouble  is  that  when  he  starts 
some  new  idea  he  expects  you  to  see  all  its  beauties  at  once 
as  clearly  as  he  does  after  studying  them.”  Years  afterwards, 
when  Mr  Gladstone  had  become  Prime  Minister,  another  old 
college  friend  observed  : “You  must  know  Gladstone  to  un- 
derstand how  much  it  costs  him  to  give  up  any  clause  in  a 
bill  which  he  has  framed.  He  hates  compromise  as  a con- 
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cession  of  good  to  evil.  He  cannot  acknowledge  kalf-truths 
or  admit  the  value  of  half-good.  What  grieves  him  is  not 
the  humiliation  of  being  beaten  by  his  systematic  foes,  but 
the  misery  of  having  failed  to  convince  those  who  protess  to 
be  his  friends  and  to  let  themselves  be  guided  by  him ; and 
again  when  he  surrenders  a particle  of  what  he  considers 
right,  he  is  at  war  with  his  restive  conscience,  asking  him- 
self whether  he  was  morally  justified  in  yielding  to  serve 
party  ends.”  As  a set-off  one  must  quote  the  opinion  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  (Dr.  Charles  Wordsworth),  who  was 
Gladstone’s  private  tutor  during  the  latter’s  second  year  at 
Oxford,  as  to  his  pupil’s  openness  to  cogent  argument,  came 
it  whence  it  might : “ He  would  wrestle  like  a Cornishman 
with  any  theory  hostile  to  his  way  of  thinking,  but  if  he  got 
a fair  fall  he  owned  it ; and  it  was  always  his  way  to  make 
a full  and  gracious  submission  to  any  argument  that  had  got 
the  mastery  of  his  reason.” — Temple  Bar. 


Life. 

The  mere  lapse  of  years  is  not  life.  To  eat,  and  drink, 
and  sleep ; to  be  exposed  to  darkness  and  the  light ; to  pace 
round  in  the  mill  of  habit,  and  turn  thought  into  an  imple- 
ment of  trade — this  is  not  life.  In  all  this  but  a poor  frac- 
tion of  the  conscientiousness  of  humanity  is  awakened,  and 
the  sanctities  still  slumber  which  made  it  worth  while  to  be. 
Knowledge,  truth,  love,  beauty,  goodness,  faith,  alone  can 
give  vitality  to  the  mechanism  of  existence.  The  laugh  of 
mirth  that  vibrates  through  the  heart — the  tears  that  freshen 
the  dry  wastes  within — the  music  that  brings  childhood 
back — the  prayer  that  calls  the  future  near — the  doubt  which 
makes  us  meditate — the  death  which  startles  us  with  mys- 
tery— the  hardship  which  forces  us  to  struggle — the  anxiety 
which  ends  intrust — are  the  true  nourishment  of  our  natural 
being. 


Then  and  Now. 

Here  is  the  same  old  mansion. 

With  its  quaint,  moss-covered  towers. 

And  the  summer  sunlight  sleeping 

On  the  gleam  of  the  garden  flowers. 

And  the  wild  dove,  far  in  the  fir-wood 
Cooing  in  monotone'; 

And  the  stately,  silent  court-yard. 

With  its  antique  dial-stone. 

The  swallows  have  come  as  of  yore,  lad. 
From  over  the  sunny  sea, 

And  the  cup  of  the  lily  echoes 
To  the  hum  of  the  wandering  hee  ; 

The  lark,  in  its  silvery  treble, 

Sings  up  to  the  deep  blue  sky ; 

But  the  house  is  not  as  it  was,  lad. 

In  those  dear  old  days  gone  by. 

’Twas  here  that  her  garments  rustled, 
Like  music  amidst  the  flowers. 

And  her  low,  sweet  rippling  laughter 
Made  richer  the  rose-wreathed  bowers. 

But  now  in  its  noon-tide  brightness. 

The  place  seems  cold  and  dead. 

And  it  lies  like  a form  of  beauty 
When  the  light  of  the  soul  has  fled. 

All  hushed  is  each  lonely  chamber 
That  echoed  to  songs  of  old  ; 

The  chairs  are  now  all  vacant 

And  the  hearths  are  dark  and  cold . 

Yet  the  joys  I had  here  of  yore,  lad. 

No  heart  but  my  own  can  know. 

And  the  glimpses  of  Heaven  she  gave  me 
In  this  dear  home  long  ago. 

But  they  went  one  eve,  when  she  left  me, 
’Mid  the  balm  of  the  summer  air. 

There’s  a grave  far  over  the  hills,  lad  ; 
The  home  of  my  heart  is  there. 


SELECTED. 

“ dipping  only  what  is  sweet ; 

Letve  tht'  cb»ft  aud  takn  the  wheat.’* 


The  Miller’s  Son. 

Why  is  it  the  birds  sing  sweeter  to-day  ? 

Why  is  the  sky  so  bright  ? 

Why  is  it  that  time  flies  fleeter  to-day. 

And  the  moments  are  winged  with  delight  ? 

All  the  day  long 

She  is  thinking  of  one. 

None  so  handsome  and  strong — 

^he  miller’s  son. 

For  he  loves  her,  he  loves  her  ; aud  whisper  it  low, 

’Twas  only  last  night  that  he  told  her  so  ! 

To  what  is  her  heart  set  dancing  to-day  ? 

Hark  to  that  glad  refrain  I 
How  oft  in  the  glass  she’s  glancing  to-da^. 

And  eagerly  watching  the  lane. 

Home,  home  again. 

All  his  duties  well  done. 

Comes  the  noblest  of  men — 

The.  miller’s  son. 

Oh  ! he’s  coming,  he’s  coming,  he’s  well  on  the  way  ; 

And  to-morrow,  to-morrow’s  the  wedding  day. 

Why  is  it  she  lies  there  so  cold,  still  and  white  ? 
What  is  it  has  turned  her  glad  noon  into  night  7 
Off  into  space 
The  swift  engine  rushed 
With  a mighty  leap ! 

Then  down,  down,  down  ! 

To  kill  and  drown  ; 

No  moment  of  grace  ; 

But  mangled  and  crushed. 

Heap  upon  heap ! 

And  the  foremost  one 
Was  the  miller’s  son. 

More  bright  grow  her  eyes  and  more  faint  grows  her  breath  f 
And  she  marries,  she  marries  the  bridegroom  of  Death  I 

James  Hunter  MacCuUoch. 


Simplicity  in  Conversation. 

In  ordinary  conversation  we  find  people  apt  to  indulge 
in  puzzling  words,  even  though  they  may  have  no  special 
desire  to  appear  learned.  The  dentist  who  assured  a lady 
that  her  teeth  were  " a perfect  study  in  conchology,”  mean- 
ing that  they  were  all  shells,  and  the  school  girl  who  alluded 
to  an  old  sailor  as  an  “ ancient  chloride  of  sodium,”  are  but 
examples  of  the  tendency  of  the  times.  Too  often  the  ser- 
mon of  the  preacher  and  the  prescription  written  by  the 
doctor  are  alike  made  of  mysterious  words.  The  sermons 
are  jaw-breaking  phylacteries,  and  the  prescriptions  bewild- 
ering Latin,  intended  to  defeat  and  astound  the  reason  of 
simple-minded  folk.  Simplest  Vords  are  always  best.  Ease 
and  grace  in  writing  or  speaking  are  thus  attained,  and  one 
need  never  feaivto  be  considered  unlettered  because  he  or 
she  does  not  “ talk  like  a book.” 


What  Wives  are  For. 

It  is  not  to  sweep  the  house  and  make  the  beds  and  darn 
the  socks  and  cook  the  meals  that  a man  wants  a wife.  If 
this  is  all  he  wants,  hired  servants  can  do  it  cheaper  than  a 
wife.  If  this  is  all,  when  a young  man  calls  to  see  a young 
lady,  send  him  into  the  pantry  to  taste  the  bread  and  cakes 
that  she  has  made  ; send  him  to  see  the  needlework  and  bed- 
ding; or  put  a broom  in  her  hand  and  send  him  to  witness 
its  use.  Such  things  are  important,  and  the  wise  young  man 
will  quietly  look  after  them.  But  what  the  true  man  most 
wants  of  a wife  is  her  companionship,  sympathy  and  love. 
The  way  of  life  has  many  dreary  places  in  it,  and  man  needs 
a companion  with  him.  A man  is  sometimes  overtaken  with 
misfortune ; he  meets  with  failure  and  defeat ; trials  and 
temptations  beset  him,  and  he  needs  one  to  stand  by  and 
sympathize.  He  has  some  stern  battles  to  fight  with  pov- 
erty, with  enemies  and  with  sin,  and  he  needs  a woman  that, 
as  he  puts  an  arm  around  her,  he  feels  he  has  something  to 
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fight  for;  who  will  help  him  fight ; will  put  her  lips  to  his 
ear  and  whisper  words  of  counsel,  and  her  hand  to  his  heart 
to  impart  new  inspiration.  All  through  life — through  storm 
and  sunshine,  conflict  and  victory;  through  adverse  and  fav- 
orable winds — man  needs  a woman’s  love.  The  heart  yearns 
for  it.  A sister’s  and  mother’s  love  will  hardly  supply  the 
need.  Yet  many  seek  nothing  further  than  housework. 
Justly  enough,  half  of  these  get  nothing  more.  The  other 
half,  surprised  above  measure,  obtain  more  than  they  sought. 
Their  wives  surprise  them  by  giving  a nobler  idea  of  marri- 
age, and  disclosing  a treasury  of  courage,  sympathy  and  love. 


Happy. 

An  Irishman  and  his  wife,  who  have  grown  up  in  the 
hills  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  illustrate  in  their  little  home  the 
virtue  of  contentment.  They  have  no  children,  and  live 
alone  in  a tiny  house.  They  have  worked  together  for  fifty 
years  for  their  home,  saving  up  little  by  little  until  it  was 
paid  for.  They  are  rather  feeble  in  mind  and  body,  but 
possessed  of  wonderful  patience.  Their  crowning  ambition 
was  to  carpet  the  “ fore-room,”  and  that  has  just  been  grati- 
fied. 

“ An’  what  more  can  we  ask  ? ” said  the  wife  to  a visitor, 
pride  and  satisfaction  shining  in  every  line  of  her  wrinkled 
face.  “Now  me  an’  Mike  is  ready  to  be  waked  respectable 
any  day,  an’  he  is  as  plaised  with  the  carpet  as  meself;  it’s 
the  two  of  us  as  is  plaised  togither.  An’  ivery  night,  before 
we  goes  to  bed,  we  jist  peeks  in  at  the  blissid  carpet — an’  the 
table  a-shinin’  an’  the  pictur  of  the  Virgin  over  the  shelf 
a-smilin’  down  on  us.  Ah,  mum,  it’s  rich  folks  we’re  gittin 
to  be,  entirely  1 ” 


Grumbling. 

“ There’s  your  father,  Johnny,  run  and  open  the  door  !” 
Johnny  does  not  run,  he  goes.  In  he  comes,  as  always  he 
comes.  Grumbler  is  written  on  his  lace,  is  worked  into  his 
comforter,  speaks  out  in  the  creak  of  his  boots.  The 
shadows  of  the  word  has  aged  himself,  aged  his  wife ; his  chil- 
dren are  as  mum  as  mice,  and  the  hired  girls  steal  tiptoe  into 
the  kitchen,  and  the  nursery  at  the  sound  of  his  step. 

Not  that  he  flies  into  a passion,  or  kicks  round  the  chairs, 
or  does  anything  brutally  offensive, — no,  the  coat  is  taken 
off  in  solemn  silence  ; it  is  the  silence,  the  awful  silence  that 
precedes  the  storm. 

It  begins  in  small  things.  Every  thing  is  wrong.  The 
children  are  dirty,  or  noisy,  or  impudent ; his  wife  is  stupid, 
or  cross,  or  mulish.  Last  night,  when  she  good  haturedly 
tried  to  open  a conversation  at  tea,  he  snapt  out  “ yes,”  “ no 
no,”  “ yes,”  like  a bankrupt  bear.  To-night,  he  growls  at 
her  “ because  she  has  got  nothing  to  say.”  If  she  looks  at 
him,  he  asks  her,  “ what  in  the  world  she  is  looking  at,” — if 
she  doesn't.  ” what  in  the  world  she  means  by  squinting  into 
the  tea  pot.”  Tea  winds  up  with  a grand  fight  of  words, 
that  he  has  brought  on  step  by  step,  through  word,  through 
look,  through  gesture,  and  to-night  is  just  the  picture  of  at 
least  two  hundred,  out  of  the  sad  and  weary  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five 

Come  here,  .lohnny,  till  I tell  you  something  better  about 
that  cross  bear  of  a father  of  yours,-  boy.  He  was  not 
always  like  that,  Johnny.  I can  remember  when  he  would 
have  lost  an  arm  or  plucked  out  an  eye  for  your  mother. 
That  was  when  she  was  a girl,  and  a very  pretty  girl  she  was. 

Here,  the  bear  tells  me  not  to  be  cramming  his  boy’s 
head  with  nonsense.  So  I turn  from  Johnny  jr.  to  Johnny 
sr.  and  drive  on  at  him. 

It  won’t  do,  John.  Do  you  remember  how  you  kept  a 
flower  that  she  gave  you,  until  it  became  very  mouldy  and 
unsavory  ? How  you  counted  time  by  appointments  made 
with  her  at  the  corner  of  streets,  in  pie-smelling  cake  shops, 
and  in  shady  lanes  ; and  how  you  hated  from  the  bottom  of 
your  heart,  that  other  fellow,  that  was  always  making  up  to 
her?  Do  you  remember  how  you  brought  her  home,  and 
how  for  years,  you  were  so  true  and  kind  in  love  to  her,  and 
she  was  true  and  kind  to  you? 

How  did  this  ever  begin,  John,  and  how  long  is  it  going  to 
last?  I know  she  is  not  as  pretty  as  she  was,  but  neither 
are  you,  my  boy.  Admit  it,thatshe  is  not  as  good  tempered, 
but  the  less  you  say  about  that  the  better.  Constant  drop- 
ping will  wear  a stone,  and  you  have  dropped  so  often  your 
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cantankerous  remarks,  your  bitter  sarcastic  words ; and 
above  all,  you  have  gone  so  often  out  of  your  way,  to  make 
the  worst  of  everything — that  its  little  wonder  her  prettiness 
should  fade,  and  that  not  merely  a little  twist,  but  a regular 
grecian  bend  has  got  hold  of  her  temper. 

John,  this  has  gone  on  for  years,  try  three  months  of  the 
opposite.  Come  hoftie  to-morrow  night,  kiss  Johnny  when 
he  opens  the  door.  I know  he’ll  think  you  are  mad,  but 
never  mind  that.  Praise  the  tea,  remark  what  wonderful 
good  bread  that  is,  pay  a passing  compliment  to  the  butter 
that  she  has  hunted  for  all  day  to  try  to  please  you,  and 
give  a joke  to  the  children  for  once  in  your  life. 

Don’ttry  it  on  too  long,  John — deal  out  the  good  spirit  in 
Homoeopathic  portions,  because  you  must  reserve  yourself 
for  to- morrow,  and  to-morroxo,  and  to-morrow.”  Be  wise  and 
cautious  in  your  demonstrations,  but  always  loving,  and  my 
word  for  it.  that  in  a week,  your  home  will  look  better  than 
if  you  refurnished  it  from  kitchen  to  attic.  The  grecian 
bend  in  the  temper  will  disappear,  just  in  proportion  as  you 
remodel  yourself,  and  the  nearer  you  get  to  your  old  self,  the 
nearer  will  she  get  to  hers,  for  if  there  is  truth  in  proverbs, 
“ Good  words  cost  little  and  are  worth  much”  : and  its  never 
too  late  to  mend,  for  its  a long  lane,  John,  that  has  no  turn- 
ing- 


Husband  and  Wife. 

Husbands  and  wives  are  fellow  travellers  on  life’s  highway, 
and  they  are  brought  together  by  choice,  not  by  chance ; 
in  presence  of  God  and  man  they  have  sworn  to  bear  each 
other’s  burdens.  They  have  not  forseen  all  the  troubles  and 
res[)onsibilities  that  await  them;  they  will  find  defects  iti 
each  other  which  can  only  be  rightly  met  by  mutual  consid- 
eration and  forbearance.  As  the  husband  is  the  ruler  of  the 
family  and  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  wife  as  Christ 
does  to  the  Church,  the  husband  is  first  in  responsibility,  and 
the  wife,  instead  of  denying  this  responsibility,  as  some 
women  do,  should  force  it  upon  the  husband’s  attention  if 
he  is  disposed  to  forget  it.  The  husband  is  responsible  for 
the  support  of  the  family,  and  no  man  is  a Christian  who 
does  not  do  all  be  can  for  his  family. 

If  a man  gives  the  reins  of  government  into  the  hands  of 
his  wife,  and  the  family  carriage  is  wrecked  thereby,  he  is 
responsible  for  damages.  Many  men  treat  their  wives  like 
children.  They  regard  their  views  and  opinions  as  of  no 
value,  which  is  altogether  wrong.  The  key  to  happiness  is 
mutual  confidence.  Have  no  secrets  from  each  other.  But 
wives  are  to  submit  to  their  husbands  only  ” as  it  is  fit  in  the 
Lord.”  A woman  is  not  to  give  up  her  religion  nor  her  con- 
science. A good  husband  will  nearly  always  make  a good 
wife.  A man  does  not  take  a wife  because  she  is  a philosopher, 
but  to  satisfy  his  cravings  tor  the  beautiful,  the  good  and  the 
gentle.  Hence  it  is  his  duty  to  furnish  his  wife  with  the 
means  of  making  herself  as  attractive  after  marriage  as  before. 
A neat,  tidy  house  and  a neat  tidy  wife  are  bound  to  exercise 
a powerful  influence  for  good  upon  the  family.  Wives  should 
never  be  slovenly  in  dre.ss,  and  should  make  themselves  and 
their  homes  agreeable.  Home  should  be  the  dearest  place  on 
earth  to  a man,  and  it  generally  is  when  it  is  made  pleasant 

and  happy.  

A Cure  for  Styes. 

Among  the  most  troublesome  and  often  noticed  eye  af- 
fections are  what  are  known  as  hordeolum,  or  common  stye. 
Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  in  the  Lancet,  differs  from  some  of  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  who  persist  in  ordering  the  applications 
of  poultices,  bathing  with  tepid  water,  etc.  These  no  doubt 
do  good  in  the  end,  but  such  applications  have  the  great  dis- 
advantage of  prolonging  the  career  of  these  unsightly  sores, 
and  encourage  the  production  of  fresh  ones.  Dr.  Fitzpatrick 
has  found,  after  many  trials,  the  local  application  of  tinture 
of  iodine  exerts,  a well-marked  influence  in  checking  the 
growth.  This  is  by  far  preferable  to  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  makes  an  unsightly  maik,  and  often  fails  in  its  object. 
The  early  use  of  the  iodine  acts  as  a prompt'  abortive.  To 
apply  it,  the  lids  should  be  held  apart  by  the  thumb  and  in- 
dex finger  of  the  left  hand,  while  the  iodine  is  painted  over 
the  inflamed  papilla  with  a fine  camel  hair  pencil.  The  lids 
should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  until  the  part 
touched  is  dry.  A few  such  applications  in  the  24  hours  is 
sufficient. 
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True  Love. 

I think  true  love  is  never  blind, 

But  rather  brings  an  added  light, 

An  inner  vision  quick  to  find 

The  beauties  hid  from  common  sight. 

No  soul  can  ever  clearly  see 
Another’s  highest,  noblest  part. 

Save  through  the  sweet  philosophy 
And  loving  wisdom  of  the  heart. 

Your  unanointed  eye  shall  fall 

On  him  who  fills  my  soul  with  light ; 

You  do  not  see  my  friend  at  all. 

You  see  what  hides  him  from  your  sight. 

I see  the  feet  that  fane  would  climb; 

You,  but  the  steps  that  turn  astray  ; 

I see  the  soul  unharmed,  sublime  ; 

You  but  the  garment  and  the  clay. 

You  see  a mortal,  weak,  misled, 

Dwarfed  ever  by  the  earthly  clod  ; 

I see  how  manhood,  perfected. 

May  reach  the  stature  of  a god. 

Blinded,  I stood,  as  now  you  stand. 

Till  on  my  eyes,  with  touches  sweet. 

Love,  the  deliverer,  laid  his  hand. 

And  lo  1 1 worship  at  his  feet ! 


Whipped  Children. 

Some  women  cuff  their  children  out  of  pure  laziness.  It 
is  'so  much  easier  to  box  little  Johnny's  ears  than  to  tell  him 
why  he  should  not  do  this  or  that.  It  is  so  much  less 
troublesome  to  slap  Hannah  Ann  for  breaking  something 
than  it  is  to  teach  her  how  to  use  it  so  that  it  shall  not  be 
broken. 

Punishment  of  the  flesh  for  the  sins  of  the  soul  or  the 
errors  of  the  mind  is  a simple  relic  of  barbarism,  even  if  it  is 
done  because  the  person  who  punishes  thinks  it  a duty  to 
use  stick  or  switch  or  whip  or  slipper  on  the  tender  skin  of 
some  little  child.  It  never  made  a boy  better  yet,  and  it  only 
crushes  the  spirit  of  a girl.  You  may  repeat  “ Spare  the  rod 
and  spoil  the  child  ” as  often  as  you  like  ; blind  beating  of 
the  little  ones  does  not  carry  out  the  idea,  which  is,  that  you 
must  not  let  them  go  to  destruction  for  want  of  reproof  or 
admonition.  It  is  a moral  rod  that  is  meant,  not  one  of 
birch  or  willow. 

Men  love  the  fathers  whose  “ You  must  not  ” was  law  ; 
the  mothers  whose  “ I'd  rather  you  would  not  ” was  a barrier 
not  to  be  overleaped.  But  a cruel,  unexplained  beating  has 
turned  the  heart  of  many  a child  from  its  parent  forever 
Walking  through  a village  street,  I saw  an  illustration  of 
this  one  day. 

Some  furious  cattle  were  being  driven  up  the  road  beyond. 
Two  boys  started  out  of  their  gates,  anxious,  as  boys  alway.s 
are,  to  be  in  the  midst  of  danger.  One  mild  woman  called 
out  gently  : “ Don’t  go  Tom,  you  might  get  hurt ; and  at  least 
you  would  make  me  anxious.”  Her  boy  came  back  and  said  : 
“ I shouldn't  get  hurt,  but  1 don’t  want  to  worry  you,  ma.” 

After  the  other  boy  flew  a furious  little  woman,  with  a 
switch,  crying  out : “ I’ll  beat  you  to  a jelly,  when  I catch 
you,  Jim  I”  but  she  didn’t  catch  him. 

As  for  the  little  girls  born  in  respectable  families,  where 
they  see  nothing  very  wrong,  they  will  follow  their  mothers 
as  lambs  follow  the  parent  sheep.  If  she  will  only  patiently 
teach  them  what  to  do  they  will  do  it ; and  when  they  are 
tired,  or  have  their  feelings  hurt,  and  seem  to  cry  without 
reason — when  they  say  : “ I don’t  want  to,  mal” — the  way  is 
to  talk  to  them,  find  out  what  they  are  thinking,  what  pow- 
erful little  reason  or  terror  moves  them,  and  explain  it  away. 

Any  mother  who  remembers  her  own  childhood  will  know 
that  little  girls  keep  a great  many  thoughts  to  themselves 
until  kind,  motherly  questionings  bring  them  out. 

Whipped  children  are  miserable  little  creatures,  who 
make  the  whole  house  unhappy.  Remember  that,  before 
you  switch  your  boys  or  slap  your  girls. 


A no-table  event  is  a picnic  where  one  must  sit  on  the 
ground  to  eat. 


General  Sherman’s  Dream. 

General  Sherman  denounced  as  false  the  story  of  his  hav- 
ing once  seated  himself  beneath  the  umbrageous  shadow  of 
a weeping  willow  and  combed  cannon  balls  out  of  his  hair 
while  a fierce  battle  was  raging.  One  night,  however,  he 
took  refuge  in  an  old  farm  house  near  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  and 
had  fallen  into  a deep  sleep  when  he  was  visited  by  an  excit- 
ing dream.  He  thought  the  house  in  which  he  slept  was 
surrounded  by  a band  of  guerillas,  that  dug  a hole  beneath 
the  wall  next  which  he  lay,  filled  the  hole  with  powder  and 
touched  it  off.  The  explosion  that  followed  was  terrible,  and 
the  General  thought  he  saw  himself  flying  through  the  air  in 
sections.  With  a howl  he  sprang  out  of  bed,  rubbed  his  eyes 
and  hastily  dressing  himself  went  down  the  stairs.  To  his 
surprise  his  body-guard  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  The  in- 
mates of  the  house  were  apparently  asleep,  but  the  General 
felt  that  something  was  wrong,  and  slipping  quietly  out  of 
the  back  door  he  walked  cautiously  to  the  barn.  He  had  no 
sooner  got  there  than  a lurid  flame  shot  into  the  air,  followed 
by  a terrible  explosion.  Turning  to  see  the  cause  the  Gen- 
eral was  astonished  to  find  the  side  of  the  bouse  he  had  just 
left  blown  completely  away,  and  congratslated  himself  that 
he  had  not  been  blown  away  with  it. 


A Bat’s  Wings. 

There  is  a singular  property  with  which  the  bat  is  en- 
dowed too  remarkable  and  curious  to  be  passed  altogether 
unnoticed  The  wings  of  these  creatures  consist  of  a deli- 
cate and  nearly  naked  membrane  of  great  size  considering 
the  size  of  the  body  ; but  besides  this,  the  nose  is,  in  sdme 
varieties,  furnished  with  a membraneous  foliation,  and  in 
others  the  extended  membraneous  ears  are  greatly  developed. 
These  membraneous  tis.sues  have  their  sensibility  so  high 
that  something  like  a new  sense  is  thereby  developed,  as  it 
in  aid  of  the  sense  of  sight  Tue  modified  impressions  which 
the  air  in  quiescence  or  in  motion,  however  slight,  communi- 
cates, the  tremulous  jar  of  its  currents,  its  temperature,  the 
indescribable  conditions  of  such  portions  of  air  as  are  in  con- 
tact with  diflerent  bodies,  are  all  apparently  appreciated  by 
the  bat.  If  the  eyes  of  a bat  be  covered  up,  or  if  it  be  cruelly 
deprived  of  sight,  it  will  pursue  its  course  about  a room  with 
a thousand  obstacles  in  its  way,  avoiding  them  all ; neither 
(lashing  against  a wall  nor  touching  the  smallest  thing,  but 
threading  its  way  with  the  utmost  precision  and  quickness, 
and  passing  adroitly  through  aperture  or  interspaces  of 
threads  placed  purposely  across  the  apartment.  This  endow- 
ment, which  almost  exceeds  belief,  has  been  abundantly 
demonstrated. — Forest  and  Stream. 


Can’t  Dro'tvn. 

A good  swimmer  can't  drown  himself  on  purpose.  He 
may  think  he  can,  and  go  to  try:  but  the  man  doesn't  live 
who  can  help  swimming  if  he  is  able  just  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  choke.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  an  old  sailor,  who  adds  ; 
“ How  many  times  we  hear  of  folks  changing  their  minds 
after  they  get  under  water,  and  of  course  there’s  lots  that 
never  let  on  what  they  meant  to  do.  When  you  hear  about 
a t'uicider  weighting  himself  with  lead  or  something,  and  the 
paper  says  it  was  done  to  hide  the  corpse,  don’t  you  believe 
it.  Such  persons  are  good  swimmers,  who  know — perhaps 
from  experience — that  they’ve  got  to  have  a heft  to  keep 
them  under.” 


She  'Was  a Lady. 

A rough-looking,  burly  Irishwoman  entered  a car  on  the 
Harlem  Railroad  the  other  day,  turned  over  one  of  the  seats, 
and,  planting  herself  with  a flourish,  perched  her  number 
twelve  brogans  on  the  crimson  cushion  before  her.  Just  then 
a brakeman  came  along  and  said  to  her  politely  ; 

“ Excuse  me,  madam,  but  do  you  see  that  sign  over  there?” 
“ Av  coorse  Oi  do,  ’ she  quickly  answered. 

“ Do  you  know  what  it  says?” 

“ Faix,  an’  bow  cud  Oi,  if  it  don’t  spbake  ?” 

« Well,  it  says  that  no  gentleman  will  put  his  feet  on  the 
seat,’’  stammered  the  confused  train  dispatcher. 

“ Then  go  'long  wid  yees,  yer  dirthy  shpalpeen  ; d’ye  take 
me  fur  a gintlemun?  Oim  a lady,  sur,  that’s  what  Oi  am  I” 

As  there  was  no  derrick  on  the  train  she  was  permitted 
to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  her  sex. 
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Bein^  Kind  to  a Stranger. 

Among  the  passengers  in  a parlor  car  on  the  Lake  Shore 
Road  the  other  day  was  a handsome  woman,  whose  hushaud 
shared  the  seat  with  her,  and  who  would  have  been  picked 
out  as  a quiet,  sedate,  absent-minded  man.  The  seat  op- 
posite was  occupied  by  a flashily-dressed  young  man,  with  a 
lady-killing  twist  to  his  moustache,  and  he  was  considerabiy 
surprised  when  the  husband  handed  him  a daily  paper,  with 
the  remark  : 

“Have  a glance  at  the  news?  Plenty  of  excitement 
around  the  country,  I observe.” 

The  young  man  was  b isy  with  the  paper  for  half  an 
hour,  and  then  the  husband  offered  him  a popular  magazine. 
This  entertained  him  for  an  hour,  and  he  had  scarcely  closed 
the  book  when  the  good  man  reached  over  with  : 

“ Have  a cigar.  These  are  prime  Havanas,  and  I know 
you  will  enjoy  one.” 

The  young  man  accepted  with  thanks,  and  naturally  made 
his  way  to  the  smoking-car,  where  he  put  in  nearly  another 
hour,  but  without  the  other’s  company.  When  he  returned 
he  was  greeted  with  ; 

“ Perhaps  you’d  like  to  look  at  the  latest  novel?  Very 
entertaining,  I assure  you.” 

He  read  until  weary,  and  upon  being  olfeied  another 
cigar  replied  that  he  was  to  leave  the  train  at  the  next 
station,  and  added : 

“ I want  to  thank  you  again  for  your  many  courtesies.” 

“ Oh,  don’t  mention  it.” 

“ You  never  saw  me  before  ?” 

“ Never.” 

“ Don’t  know  my  name  ?” 

“ No,” 

“ Then  tell  bc  e why  you  were  so  very  courteous  to  an 
entire  stranger  ” 

“Young  man,  I will  explain.  In  times  past  when  a 
loafer  sat  and  stared  at  my  wife  as  a steady  j >b  I got  up  at 
the  end  of  an  hour  and  broke  his  neck.  This  made  me 
much  trouble  and  expense,  and  I changed  my  programme. 
1 now  carry  books  and  cigars  to  bribe  them.  Had  you  been 
going  a hundred  miles  firther,  I should  have  offered  you  a 
drink  of  brandy,  anew  puzzle,  two  more  dailies  and  another 
cigar,  and  my  wife  would  have  secured  quite  a rest.” 

“Sir I I — ” 

“ Oh,  its  all  right — all  right!  It  was  cheaper  than  throw- 
ing you  out  of  the  window,  and  I hope  you'll  get  up  to  the 
hotel  safely.  Good-day,  sir — good-day — glad  to  have  met  you!” 
And  that  young  man  with  the  lady-killing  moustache 
and  crockery-colored  eyes  and  hair  parted  on  an  even  keel 
picked  up  his  grip  and  walked  out  without  being  certain 
whether  he  bad  been  mashed  in  a collision  or  pulveric:;d 
under  a land- roller.—  Free  Press. 


A Delicate  Attention. 

I got  a letter  from  Jack  to-day — 

He’s  over  the  ocean  far  away — 

A gossipy  note  about  his  fun, 

and  what  he  has  seen  and  said  and  done. 

I thought  when  I'd  read  the  missive  through 
Of  a charming  girl  whose  eyes  of  blue 
Have  brightened  oft  in  the  days  long  gone, 
■\Vhen  my  handsome  friend  they  gazed  upon 
And  she  might  be  glad  to  see  his  screed, 

So  I sent  it  round  for  her  to  read. 

But  there  was  one  page  that  wasn’t  quite 
The  proper  thing  for  a lady’s  sight ; 

For  when  man  writes  man  his  speech  is  plain. 
And  my  friend  had  been  a bit  profane ; 

1 could  not  cut  it;  ’twould  spoil  the  rest, 

So  I did  the  thing  that  next  seemed  best ; 

I got  a paper  that  ju>t  would  fit 
The  wicked  sentence,  and  pasted  it 
Over  those  lines  which  she  should  not  see 
I pasted  it  very  carefully  ; 

For  1 thought  : Of  all  the  girls  1 know. 

Never  a doubt  but  she  heads  the  row. 

She’s  best  of  all,  and  I wouldn’t  give 
A care  to  her  for  a year  to  live. 

So  only  the  edges  I'll  paste  a bit. 

And  she’ll  have  no  trouble  removing  it. 


A Queen  of  the  Stage. 

“ HER  SECOND  LOVE,”  AND  THE  IMPORTANT  SECRET  SHE  REVEALS  FOR 
THE  BENEFIT  OP  WOMEN. 

(^New  York  World.) 

Several  years  ago  the  American  public  were  aroused  by 
the  entree  upon  the  stage  of  a lady  who  had  been  previously 
but  little  announced.  She  was  one  of  an  innumerable  num- 
ber of  aspirants  for  public  favor  and  had  no  instrumentality, 
aside  from  her  own  talents  to  cause  recognition.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  however,  she  quickly  achieved  a warm  place  in  the 
heart  of  the  public  which  she  has  continued  to  hold  ever 
since.  When  it  was  announced,  therefore,  that  Miss  Maude 
Granger  would  star  the  coming  season  in  the  play  “ Her 
Second  Love,”  written  by  Mr.  John  A.  Stevens,  it  was  only 
natural  that  unusual  interest  should  be  manifested  not  only 
in  theatrical  circles,  but  in  other  branches  of  the  community. 
This  was  specially  the  ca<e,  as  it  was  known  that  Miss  Gran- 
ger had,  for  the  past  year,  been  in  exceedingly  delicate  health, 
and  the  determination  to  star  ina  strong  emotional  play  was 
the  more  surprising.  One  of  the  staff  of  this  paper  was  accor- 
dingly deputized  to  see  the  popular  lady  and  verify  the  rumor 
or  announce  its  incorrectness. 

Miss  Granger’s  countenance  is  familiar  to  nearly  every 
one  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a face  once  seen  never  to  be 
forgotten.  B'eatures  remarkable  in  their  outline  and  con- 
tour are  surmounted  by  a pair  of  large  and  deep  eyes  indica- 
tive of  the  greatest  soul  power.  It  is  easy  to  see  where  Miss 
Granger  obtains  the  ability  to  portray  characters  of  the  most 
emotional  nature.  She  possesses  within  herself  the  elements 
of  feeling  without  which  no  emotion  can  be  conveyed  to  an 
audience.  The  man  of  news  found  the  lady  at  her  home  in 
this  city  and  was  accorded  a quiet  welcome.  It  was  evident 
at  once  that  she  was  in  greatly  improved  health,  which  the 
expression  and  color  of  her  countenance  both  indicated. 

“ Is  it  true  Miss  Granger  that  you  contemplate  a starring 
tour  the  coming  season  ? ” 

“Yes,  indeed.  My  season  begins  in  Chicago  on  the  16th 
of  July.  From  there  I go  to  San  Francisco  and  then  play 
the  remainder  of  the  season  through  the  eastern  and  western 
states.” 

“ Are  you  confident  your  health  will  permit  such  an 
undertaking  ? ” 

A ringing  laugh  was  the  first  reply  to  this  question,  after 
which  she  said : 

“ Certainly.  It  is  true  I have  been  ill  for  the  past  two 
years,  but  now  I am  wholly  recovered.  Few  people  can 
have  any  idea  of  the  strain  a conscientious  actress  undergoes 
in  essaying  an  emotional  part.  It  is  necessary  to  put  one’s 
whole  soul  into  the  work  in  order  to  rightly  portray  the 
character.  This  necessitates  an  utter  abandonment  of  one’s 
personality  and  an  assumption  of  the  character  portrayed. 
Ifthisisan  emotional  part  it  is  necessary  to  feel  the  same 
emotions  the  part  is  supposed  to  feel.  For  more  than  a year 
I actually  cried  each  night  in  certain  passages  of  a parti 
was  playing.  The  audience  considered  it  art.  Probably  it 
was,  but  those  were  none  the  less  real  tears  and  the  effect 
was  none  the  less  trying  upon  my  health.” 

“ But  do  you  anticipate  avoiding  this  in  the  future  ? ” 

“ Not  in  the  least.  I expect  to  have  just  as  great  a strain 
as  before  but  with  restored  health  and  a knowledge  of  how  to 
retain  it  I do  not  fear.” 

“You  speak  of  a ‘knowledge  of  how  fo  retain  health.' 
Will  you  please  explain  what  you  mean  by  that  ? ” 

“ You  must  be  aware  that  women  by  their  very  natqres 
are  subject  to  troubles  and  afflictions  unknown  to  the  sterner 
sex.  The  name  of  these  troubles  is  legion,  but  in  whatever 
form  they  may  come  they  are  weaknesses  which  interfere 
with  every  ambition  and  hope  in  life.  I believe  thousands 
of  noble  women  are  to-day  suffering  agonies  of  which  even 
their  best  friends  and  relatives  know  little  or  nothing,  and 
when  I reflect  upon  it  I confess  it  makes  me  sad.  Now  all 
this  misery  arises  largely  from  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
life  or  a neglect  to  carefully  obserye  them.  I speak  from  the 
depths  of  a bitter  experience  in  saying  this,  and  I am  thank- 
ful I know  the  means  of  restoration,  and  how  to  remain  in 
perfect  health.” 

“ Please  explain  more  fully.” 

“ Well,  I have  found  a remedy  which  seems  specially 
adapted  for  this  very  purpose.  It  is  pure  and  palatable  and 
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■controls  tbe  health  and  life  as,  I believe,  nothing  else  will. 
It  is  really  invaluable  and  if  all  the  women 'in  America  were 
to  use  it  1 am  quite  sure  most  of  the  suffering  and  many 
deaths  might  be  avoided.” 

“ What  is  this  wonderful  remedy?” 

“ Warner’s  Safe  Cure.” 

“ And  you  use  it?” 

“ Constantly.” 

“ And  hence  believe  you  will  be  able  to  go  through  the 
coming  season  successfully?” 

“ I am  quite  certain  of  it.” 

“ A few  questions  more.  Miss  Granger.  Will  you  please 
give  me  a list  of  the  parts  you  have  created  and  the  plays 
you  have  taken  part  in  since  your  first  appearance  in  public?” 
“I  first  played  for  some  time  with  the  amateurs  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn.  I then  went  to  the  Union  Square 
theatre  for  two  seasons,  after  that  to  the  Boston  Globe  for 
one  season  and  then  to  Booth’s  theatre  in  this  city.  Next  I 
supported  John  McCullough  and  afterwards  starred  in  Juliet, 
Camille,  Rosalind,  etc.  Subsequently  I created  the  part  of 
Cicely  Blaine  in  the  Galley  Slave  and  also  starred  in  Two 
Nights  in  Romo,  playing  the  part  of  Antonia.  The  past  year 
I have  been  playing  in  the  Planter’s  Wife  and  the  coming 
season,  as  I have  said,  will  be  devoted  to  Her  Second  Love.” 
As  the  writer  was  returning  home  he  fell  into  a train  of 
musing,  and  wondered  if  all  the  women  in  this  land  who  are 
suffering  could  only  know  Miss  Granger’s  experience  and  the 
remarkable  results  achieved  by  ihe  pure  remedy  she  used, 
how  much  suffering  might  be  avoided  and  how  much  happi- 
ness secured. 


Three- Little  Chairs. 

They  sat  alone  by  the  bright  wood  fire, 

The  gray- haired  dame  and  the  aged  sire, 

Dreaming  of  days  gone  by  ; 

The  tear-drops  fell  on  each  wrinkled  cheek, 

They  both  had  thoughts  that  they  could  not  speak, 
As  each  heart  uttered  a sigh. 

For  their  sad  and  tearful  eyes  descried 
Three  little  chairs  placed  side  by  side 
Against  the  sitting-room  wall  ; 

Old-fashioned  enough  as  there  they  stood, 

Their  seats  of  flag  and  their  frames  of  wood, 

With  their  backs  so  straight  and  tall. 

Then  the  sire  shook  his  silvery  head, 

And  with  trembling  lips  he  gently  said  : 

“M(  ther  those  empty  chairs  1 
They  bring  such  sad,  sad  thoughts  to-night. 

We  ll  put  them  forever  out  of  sight. 

In  the  small,  dark  room  up-stairs  ! 

But  she  answered  : “ Father,  no,  not  yet 
For  I look  at  them  and  then  forget 
'J’hat  the  children  went  away  ; 

The  boys  come  back  and  Mary,  too, 

With  her  apron  on  of  checkered  blue. 

And  sit  here  every  day. 

“Johnny  still  whittles  a ship’s  tall  mast. 

And  Willie  his  leaden  bullets  casts. 

While  Mary  her  patchwork  sews  ; 

At  evening  time  three  childish  prayers 
Go  up  to  God  from  these  little  chairs. 

So  softly  that  no  one  knows. 

“Johnny  comes  back  from  the  billowy  deep, 

Willie  awakes  from  the  battle-field  sleep. 

To  say  good-night  to  me. 

Mary’s  a wife  and  mother  no  more, 

But  a tired  child  whose  play-time's  o’er. 

And  comes  to  rest  on  my  knee. 

“So  let  them  stand  there,  though  empty  now. 

And  every  time  when  alone  we  bow 
At  the  Father’s  throne  to  pray 
We’ll  ask  to  meet  the  children  above. 

In  the  Saviour’s  home  of  rest  and  love. 

Where  no  children  goeth  away.” 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

To  be  young  is  to  beone  of  the  immortals.— Hazlitt. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

Three  very  close  competitors  appear  again  this  month, 
while  a great  many  others  are  not  far  behind.  Scout,  West 
Point,  N.  Y.,  carries  off  the  prize  with  a very  neatly  written 
set  of  answers  indeed. 

Correct  answers  have  also  been  received  from  Lizzie 
Kinnisten,  Parkhill  ; Henry  G.  Crocker,  Sarnia ; Walter 
Field,  Ottawa ; H.  C.,  London ; Bertha  M.  Austen,  Port 
Huron;  Bertie,  Brooklyn;  Albert  Davis,  St.  Thomas;  Lizzie 
Burns,  Toronto  ; John  Eaton,  Kingston,  and  Charlie  James, 
Toronto.  ■ 

A similar  Prize,  a nicely-bound  story-hook,  to  the  one 
sending  the  best  set  of  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  this  num- 
before  the  5th  of  September. 

AUGUST  PUZZLES. 

I 

SQUARE  WORD. 

A coin. 

A river  in  Europe. 

Father. 

A character  in  Shakespeare  — Tyro. 

2. 

CHARADE. 

You  can  first  solve  this  charade  if  you  are  first,  second  to 
call  yourself  a fi'st  second  puzzler.  But  can  you  first  try 
even  if  you  are  hardly  second. — Scout. 

3. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ANAGRAMS. 

Real  din. 

Ant  clods. 

Avocations. 

I man  boat. 

4. 

POETICAL  PI. 

Raef  ethc  lewl  dan  fi  verofre 
Listl  roverfe  afer  ehet  elwl. 

5. 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

In  “ lost.” 

Did  devour. 

A direction. 

Petted. 

Cooked. 

A color. 

In  “ found.  ” 

ANSWERS  TO  JULY  PUZZLES. 

1.  Charade: — Rocking  horse. 

2.  Square  Word  : — L AIR 

ACRE 

IRON 

REND 

3.  Poetical  Pi : — A Primrose  by  a rivers  brim, 

A yellow  primrose  was  to  him. 

And  it  was  nothing  more. 

4.  Conundrum  ; — O.ne  Word.  Transpose  the  letters. 

5.  Enigma  : — Rumor. 

Home. 

A single  bitter  word  may  disquiet  an  entire  family  for  a 
whole  day.  One  surly  glance  casts  a gloom  over  the  house- 
hold, while  a smile,  like  a gleam  of  sunshine,  may  light  up 
the  darkest  and  weariest  hours.  Like  unexpected  flowers 
which  spring  up  along  our  path,  full  of  freshness,  fragrance, 
and  beauty,  so  kind  words  and  gentle  acts  and  sweet  dispo- 
sitions make  glad  the  sacred  spot  called  home.  No  matter 
how  humble  the  abode,  if  it  be  sweetened  with  kindness  and 
smiles,  the  heart  will  turn  longingly  towards  it  from  all  the 
tumults  of  the  world,  and  home,  if  it  be  ever  so  homely,  will 
be  the  dearest  spot  beneath  the  circuit  of  the  sun. 
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Twilight  Fields. 

A quail’s  clear  whistle,  tremulous. 

With  broken  beat  now  floats  across 
The  shadowy  mead,  all  odorous 

With  trampled  grass  and  bruised  moss  ; 

A falcon  to  the  white  clouds  soars, 

A squirrel  chatters  in  the  tree. 

And  bees  now  seek  their  honey’d  stores 
From  all  the  flowers  that  bless  the  lea. 

The  cardinal  lobelia  nods. 

Amid  the  marish  weeds,  and  by 
The  running  stream  the  golden  rods 
Nod  to  the  choral  harmony 
Of  wind  and  wave.  The  gossamers. 

Seen  in  the  sun’s  departing  ray. 

Glimmer  like  mists  around  the  firs 
That  bend  above  the  little  bay. 

Then  come,  my  love,  and  let  us  leave 
The  village  din,  the  dusty  road; 

Come  let  us  in  this  haunt  of  Eve 
Pilfer  the  sweets  of  Cere’s  load. 

Ere  yet  the  halcyon  like  a shaft 
Of  flashing  light  shall  seek  his  home, 

We  may  of  nectar  quaflf  a draught. 

As  thes»the  twilight  fields  we  roam. 

Robert  Elliott. 


[ Written  for  the  Family  Circle.'] 

BONNY  WOODS. 


BY  E.  T.  PATERSON. 


CHAPTER  III. 

APPLE  BLOSSOMS. 

SFAIR  May  day  ! the  blue  sky  just  flecked  here  and 
there  with  little  fleecy  white  clouds ; the  soft  wind 
that  loosened  the  white  petals  of  the  apple  blossoms 
and  wafted  them  hither  and  thither  on  the  fragrant  air,  play- 
ing with  them  as  though  loath  to  part  with  the  pretty  things, 
seemed  to  murmur  tidings  of  the  near  advent  of  .Queen  Sum- 
mer in  all  her  glorious  array.  In  fact,  all  nature  seemed 


happy  and  glad  on  this  sweet  day  ; up  among  the  top-most 
branches  of  the  old  pear  tree  a little  feathered  warbler  was 
trilling  forth  his  burden  of  joy,  and  his  song  found  an  echo 
in  the  heart  of  the  young  girl  who  lounged  gracefully  and  at 
ease  on  the  grass,  her  fair  face  and  hair  looking  fairer  still 
by  contrast  with  the  sombre  hue  of  her  dress,  which  was 
relieved  only  by  a narrow  white  collar  at  the  neck,  fastened 
with  a black  jet  brooch  in  the  shape  of  a horse-shoe ; the 
sleeves,  which  reached  only  to  the  elbow  were  edged  with 
narrow  black  lace  ; the  little  foot  that  peeped  out  from  under 
her  dress  was  encased  in  a black  stocking  and  low  shoe  tied 
with  a broad  black  ribbon. 

But  though  her  attire  was  that  of  deep  mourning,  the 
girl’s  face  was  not  sad,  if  we  except  the  half-pathetic  expres- 
sion of  the  eyes,  which  never  quite  left  her,  even  in  her  hap- 
piest moments  No,  on  this  May  day  Judith  looked  bright 
and  happy,  and  she  was  happy,  too,  just  now,  despite  the  ever- 
recurring  vexations  of  her  daily  life  at  the  farm,  for  in  her 
increasing  dislike  for  her,  her  cousin  Augusta  never  let  slip 

an  opportunity  to  covertly  wound  the  young  girl’s  feelings 

most  frequently  by  means  of  disparaging  remarks  about 
Dorothy,  and  even  was  heartless  enough  to  allude,  with  only 
half-concealed  contempt,  to  the  dead  father’s  incapacity  in 
business,  and  his  carelessness  in  not  insuring  his  life  in  order 
that  his  children  might  have  something  to  depend  on  after 
his  death.  Taunted  thus  about  the  father  whose  pet  she  had 
been,  and  whom  she  had  idolized  as  the  best  of  men;  and 
about  the  kind,  tender  sister,  for  whom  she  still  yearned 
every  hour  of  the  day,  was  almost  more  than  Judith  could 
bear,  as  the  bitter  tears  that  wet  her  pillow  at  night  bore 
witness.  Often  she  was  tempted  to  complain  to  Mr.  Laurie, 
but  always  shrank  from  a course  which  would  lay  her  open 
to  the  charge  of  tale-bearing,  and  would,  besides,  call  down 
the  parental  wrath  on  her  cousin’s  head.  So  she  replied  to 
that  young  woman’s  taunts  with  a dignity  which  silenced 
even  Augusta  for  a while.  In  addition  to  the  petty  annoy- 
ances arising  from  her  cousin’s  strange  dislike  to  her,  there 
was  another  source  of  trouble  in  the  unwelcome  and  persist- 
ent attentions  of  Mr.  Thorpe.  No  girl,  however  great  a 
coquette  she  may  be,  likes  to  be  courted  by  a man  for  whom 
she  entertains  a feeling  amounting  to  contempt.  If  she  is 
very  young  her  sensations  are  chidfly  embarrassment  and  dis- 
gust, which  she  is  at  no  pains  to  conceal.  An  older  woman 
would  evince  her  displeasure  by  a haughty  scorn  intended  to 
annihilate  ; while  if  she  be  more  than  usually  good-natured 
she  treats  her  unwelcome  suitor  with  sweet  indifference 
varied  bv  a little  gentle  sarcasm.  But  if,  in  addition  to  her 
dislike  for  him,  she  has  the  knowledge  that  he  is  engaged  to 
another  woman  the  while  he  persecutes  her  with  his 
addresses,  then  her  indignation  knows  no  bounds. 

But  Judith  was  very  young,  and  troubles  and  vexations 
slip  easily  from  young  shoulders,  lost  in  the  new  sources  of 

I pleasure  and  sweetness  which  are  ever  opening  out  to  youth- 
ful minds. 
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Had  it  not  been  for  a new  great  joy  which  had  lately 
come  into  her  life,  Judith  would  probably  have  been  very 
miserable  indeed  at  the  farm. 

So  as  we  watch  her  happy  face  on  this  May  day,  we  are 
prompted  to  ask  what  has  wrought  the  change  we  see  there. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  letter  she  is  reading  to  cause  it.  No, 
it  is  just  one  of  Dolly’s  rambling  weekly  letters,  full  of  her 
own  doings  with  scraps  of  news  from  Reggie’s  letters  and  her 
own  comments  thereon. 

“ What  a nice  long  letter  the  dear  old  Dorothy  writes, 
doesn’t  she  ? ” she  said  smiling,  and  patting  Trap’s  brown 
bead.  That  faithful  animal  had  been  lying  beside  his  young 
mistress  for  the  last  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  presumably 
asleep,  but  with  one  eye  wide  open  and  fixed  upon  her  face. 
Now,  at  her  question,  he  sagaciously  winked  and  thumped 
his  stumpy  tail  on  the  ground  by  way  of  answer. 

Then,  after  a pause,  the  letter  lying  unheeded  in  her  lap — 
“ I wonder  it  he  is  coming  this  afternoon.  Trap.” 

A whole  series  of  violent  thumps  followed,  after  which 
Trap  dozed  off  with  one  eye  ; and  Judith,  tilting  her  straw 
hat  over  her  face,  lay  back  on  the  grass  and  waited  for — 
Donald  Standfield. 

At  last  he  came.  Trap's  quick  ear  firSt  caught  the  sound 
of  approaching  footsteps,  and  his  short  bark  of  delight 
warned  his  young  mistress,  who  sat  up  and  smoothed  the 
pretty  brown  hair  that  had  got  a wee  bit  tumbled. 

“Good  afternoon.  Miss  Judith,  how  comfortable  you 
look,”  said  he,  taking  ofi  his  hat  and  smiling  at  the  pretty 
picture  before  him. 

“ Yes,  is  it  not  lovely  here  ; won’t  you  sit  down?  ’’ 

He  sat  down  on  the  grass,  and  Trap  sat  bolt  upright  be- 
tween them  with  a knowing  look  on  his  ugly  face. 

“ I must  ask  your  pardon  for  keeping  you  waiting  so  long, 
but  I could  not  get  away  from  the  office  a moment  sooner.” 
“ I enjoyed  waiting  here,  it  is  so  delicious ; but  if  you  do 
not  mind,  1 think  I shall  not  go  for  a walk  to-day.  I 
sprained  my  ankle  a little  while  ago,  it  is  not  much,  but  it 
pains  me  a little  when  I walk.” 

“ I am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,”  said  Standfield,  looking  ten- 
derly at  the  little  foot.  “ It  ought  to  be  bandaged.” 

Oh ! never  mind  being  sorry,”  answered  she,  laughing 
merrily  at  the  deep  commiseration  in  his  face.  “ It  is  so 
slight  as  hardly  to  be  worth  mentioning.” 

“ But  you  must  take  great  care  of  it ; sprains  are  apt  to 
develop  into  something  more  serious,  if  not  treated  properly.” 

“ 1 shall  take  care  of  it ; but  Mr.  Standfield  I hope  you 
will  not  mind  my  not  going  to  Murchison’s  with  you,  after 
promising?  ” This  was  a dog-fancier,  who  kept  a large  num- 
ber ot  trained  dogs  of  all  kinds,  sizes  and  colors,  which  were 
the  wonder  of  the  country  round.  Standfield  had  asked  J u- 
dith  to  go  with  him  to  see  them ; but  her  unfortunate  sprain 
had  made  the  walk  there  out  of  the  question. 

“ You  are  sure  you  will  not  mind  ? ” 

“ Quite  sure  ; of  course  it  is  out  of  the  question  for  you  to 
walk  with  a sprained  ankle,  child.  And  really  nothing 
could  be  more  enjoyable  than  this,”  looking  around  him 
contentedly  and  inhaling  a long  breath  of  fragrant  air. 

“Yes,  is  it  not  lovely?”  acquiesced  the  girl  in  dreamy 
tones,  leaning  back  against  the  trunk  of  the  pear  tree. 

“ Mr.  Standfield,  does  the  wind  ever  whisper  to  you  ? ” 

“ Whisper  to  me  I ” exclaimed  Standfield,  a little  bit  sur- 
prised ; “ No,  I don’t  think  it  ever  does  ; but  perhaps  if  I were 
to  listen  patiently  it  might  tell  me  something.” 

It  must  be  when  you  are  alone,”  answered  she  dreamily, 
and  without  a shadow  of  consciousness  in  voice  or  face.  It 
did  not  occur  to  her  that  such  an  idea  might  seem  too  ro- 
mantic, except  to  poets  ana  such  like  folk. 

“ What  does  the  wind  tell  you  when  you  are  alone?’ 
asked  the  young  man  smiling. 

“I  could  not  tell  you.” 

He  looked  surprised  and  amused. 

“ Ah  1 I see,  they  are  secrets.” 

“ No,”  gravely — “ but  what  I mean  is  that  I cannot  put 
it  into  words  ; just  listen  yourself  next  time  you  are  alone, 
and  the  wind  is  sighing  and  whispering  around  you.” 

“ I will  do  so,”  he  assured  her  solemnly.  But  somehow 
this  new  phase  of  character  just  opened  out  to  him,  far  from 
making  her  appear  silly  and  romantic  in  hie  eyes,  invested 
her  with  a new  interest,  as  evidence  of  a hidden  depth  in  her 


character  which  it  would  be  his  pleasure  to  discover.  Hith- 
erto he  had  regarded  her  as  a dear  little  girl,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  a tender,  true-hearted  woman  in  her.  He  had  seen 
something  and  guessed  a great  deal  more,  of  the  loveless  life 
she  led  at  the  farm,  and  the  petty  snubs  and  fault-finding 
she  endured  from  her  cousin.  So  he  had  come  to  pity  her 
from  the  bottom  of  his  generous  heart  ; perhaps  too,  the  fact 
that  she  was  Dorothy’s  sister  and  had  Dorothy’s  look  in  her 
eyes  contributed  largely  to  his  desire  to  brighten,  somewhat, 
the  dull  life  of  that  “poor  little  girl  ’’  as  he  called  her. 

“ That  idea  of  yours  rather  reminds  me  of  two  lines  ot 
Byron,’’  he  said  presently,  “perhaps  you  know  them  : 

‘ Not  a breath  crept  through  the  rosy  air. 

And  yet  the  forest  leaves  seemed  stirred  with  prayer.’  ” 

“ I have  never  read  much  of  Byron ; these  are  very  pretty- 
lines ; why  1 I can  almost  see  the  great  silent  forest  with  its 
green  glades,  its  deep  shadows  and  here  and  there  a gleam 
of  sunlight;  the  old  moss-grown  trunks  of  fellen  trees  and 
the  living  giants  towering  over  them  in  their  mighty  strength, 
and  there  is  no  sound  but  the  whispering  of  the  wind  among 
the  leaves.’ 

btandfield  looked  at  her  half  wonderingly  ; what  quaint,, 
pretty  ideas  she  had ; what  other  young  girl  would  have 
painted  such  a picture  from  two  lines  of  poetry  ? 

“ Now  I see  that  idea  of  yours  about  the  wind  was  nob 
original,”  he  said  quizzically. 

“No,”  she  answered  simply — “how  could  it  be  when 
almost  every  poet  for  ages  past  has  said  something  about  it  ; 
the  idea  is  essentially  poetic  you  see.” 

“ I see,”  he  replied,  smiling  at  her  evident  unconscious- 
ness of  the  poetic  element  in  her  own  nature.  “And  that 
reminds  me,  I have  brought  the  book  I promised  you.” 
“Tennyson?” 

“ Yes  ; what  shall  I read  to  you  ? Elaine  ? ” 

“ Yes,  please;  I have  read  it  before  and  like  most  of  it; 
but  I think  Elaine  was  rather  silly  ; don't  you  ? ” I 

“You  do  not  believe  in  broken  hearts,  then  ? ” he  asked, 
very  mueh  amused  ; she  was  such  a child  to  Standfield. 

“ Oh  ! yes  I do  ; at  least,  in  a comparative  sense ; for 
don’t  you  think  there  must  be  always  something  good  and 
beautiful  in  life  to  make  it  worth  while  living,  however 
crushed  and  bruised  one’s  heart  may  be  ; no  one  who  is  brave 
will  die  of  a broken  heart;  the  brave  live  on  and  endure,”  i 
she  added,  a little  flush  of  enthusiasm  tinging  her  cheeks.  ' 

“ But  suppose  a case  where  every  hopts  has  been  crushed, 
out,  every  resource  cut  ofl,  where  life  is  a blank,  which  noth- 
ing can  ever  fill  up?” 

“ I cannot  imagine  any  life  so  hopeless  as  that,”  she  re- 
turned half  incredulously. — She  was  so  very  young  and  in- 
experienced. 

“ Homeless,  friendless,  despised,  with  none  to  love  or 
cheer  him,  perhaps  broken  down  in  health ; what  does  life, 
hold  for  such  a one  ? ” ' | 

“ I never  thought  that  in  a world  so  beautiful  there  could’, 
be  misery  such  as  that,”  murmured  the  girl  pitifully. 

“ Ah  child  ! it  is  a trite  saying  that  one-half  of  the  world 
does  not  know  what  the  other  half  is  doing ; only  the  all- 
seeing  God  and  those  who  sutler  it  know  what  depths  of 
misery  some  poor  human  creatures  are  plunged  into  and 
through  which  they  drag  out  the  miserable  remnant  of  their 
days.” 

“ Why  does  God  permit  such  suffering?” 

“ Who  can  tell  ? For  countless  ages  that  cry  has  been 
wrung  from  lips  pale  with  suffering,  from  hearts  crushed 
with  woe.” 

“Oh!  I do  not  think  I shall  ever  feel  perfectly  happy  i 
again  1 ” 

“ Then  I am  sorry  I have  talked  to  you  like  this,  if  it  is 
going  to  make  you  unhappy.’’  ^ 

“ I am  glad  you  did  ; it  will  make  me  think  of  something  { 
else  now  besides  my  own  happiness.”  j 

And  Standfield  thought  that  if  this  girl  were  selfish  what 
must  some  other  people  be. 

“ We  are  becoming  too  serious  ; let  us  go  back  to  poor 
Elaine.  Tell  me  why  you  think  her  silly.”  ! 

“ She  could  not  help  falling  in  love  with  Lancelot,  I sup- 
pose ; but  it  was  weak  of  her  to  tell  him  so,  and  foolish  to 
fret  and  make  herself  ill  about  him,  after  he  had  refused 
her  love  and  left  her.  Oh  I I would  have  been  too  proud’* 
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cried  the  girl,  throwing  back  her  head  and  curling  her  short 
upper  lip,  in  a way  that  brought  a smile  to  her  companion’s 
lips. 

‘‘  And  then  how  silly  and  romantic  to  leave  that  request 
about  her  body  being  taken  in  a barge  to  the  court  where 
Lancelot  was.” 

“ Certainly  such  a proceeding  would  be  something  out  of 
the  common  in  these  prosaic,  nineteenth  century  days,” 
answered  Stanfield,  laughing. 

Then  opening  the  book  he  read  the  story  in  his  deep, 
musical  voice,  and  she  listened  dreamily  and  was  perfectly 
happy. 

At  last  an  exclamation  from  Judith  caused  him  to  look  up. 
“Dorothy’s  letter  ! Trap  is  tearing  it,  1 believe.” 

He  jumped  up  to  go  after  it ; but  Trap  was  evidently 
bent  on  a bit  of  innocent  fun,  and  with  the  letter  between 
his  teeth  scampered  off  around  the  orchard,  followed  by 
Standfield  while  Judith,  regretting  that  her  injured  ankle  pre- 
vented her  joining  in  the  chase,  sat  and  laughed  merrily  at 
his  efforts  in  dodging  the  culprit.  What  a chase  he  led  him  ! 
Wicked  Trap!  standing  with  his  ears  pricked  up  and  his 
short  tail  wagging  furiously  until  his  pursuer  was  close  upon 
him,  then  with  a quick  bound,  off  he  scampered  to  the 
remotest  corner  of  the  orchard. 

Both  Stanfield  and  Judith  enjoyed  the  fun  quite  as  much 
as  Trap,  who  at  length  permitted  himself  to  be  caught,  and 
laughing  and  panting,  the  young  man  threw  himself  on  the 
grass  beside  Judith. 

“ Thank  you  Mr.  Stanfield,  but  how  warm  you  look.” 

“ So  I am  rather.” 

“ What  a provoking  monkey  he  is  !”  laughing  “and  see 
he  has  torn  it  too  ; oh  you  naughty  dog  I I am  not  pleased 
with  you.”  At  which  Trap  removed  himself  to  a distance, 
rather  crest-fallen. 

" That  is  too  bad  ; was  it  an  important  letter?  ” 

“ It  w as  one  of  Dolly’s ; I wanted  to  keep  it  till  I had 
answered  it.” 

She  did  not  perceive  the  sudden  contraction  of  Stanfield’s 
brows  and  the  dull  red  blush  that  spread  over  his  face ; and 
continued 

“ Dorothy  writes  such  nice  letters ; so  cheerful  and  chatty ; 
almost  like  hearing  her  talk — I wish  you  knew  Dolly.” 

“ I — I do  know  your  sister  ; at  least,  I did  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  ” he  said,  hesitating  and  looking  slightly  surprised. 

“Did  you  indeed;  bow  strange  she  never  mentioned  it 
to  me ; eight  or  nine  years  ago ! I was  quite  a little  thing 
then.’' 

“ Yes  ; I heard  a great  deal  about  little  Judy  then.” 

“ Did  you?”— smiling  and  blushing. 

“ Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  you  thought  of  Doro- 
thy, Mr.  Stanfield?  ” 

“I  thought  her  perfect”  was  the  slowly  spoken  reply. 

“ Thank  you,”  she  answered  gratefully. 

“ Why  do  you  thank  me  ? ” 

“ Because  you  praised  Dorothy  ; it  makes  me  feel  so — so 
proud,  when  people  admire  her ; she  is  such  a darling.” 

Standfield  frowned  and  gnawed  the  ends  of  his  moustache 
half  angrily. 

What  on  earth  made  her  talk  about  Dorothy ; he  did  not 
want  to  hear  about  her,  or  her  perfections.  And  yet  why 
should  he  mind?  what  a fool  he  was  to  be  annoyed  1 

“ Supposing  you  read  to  me  now  ? ” he  said  smiling  and 
lying  lazily  back  on  the  grass. 

She  took  up  the  book  without  a shade  of  embarrassment 
or  coquetry,  and  slowly  turned  over  the  leaves  in  doubt  what 
to  select.  Her  choice  fell  upon  the  story  of  Enoch  Arden. 

Standfield  listened  with  pleasure  and  some  surprise  for 
she  really  was  a beautiful  reader,  thanks  to  Dorothy’s  careful 
tuition  and  the  natural  power  and  refinement  of  her  voice. 

“ Thank  you  ” he  said  heartily,  when  she  had  finished. 
“And  permit  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  possession 
of  a rare  accomplishment.” 

“An  accom  pi  ishment  I I never  thought  of  it  in  that  way ; 
I am  glad  you  like  my  reading.” 

“ 'E’ou  read  beautifully,  and  I am  going  to  beg  for  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  you  very  often,  will  you  grant  it  ? ” 
“Oh  yes!  if  you  will  supply  the  books;  there  are  not 
any  at  the  farm  except  novels  and — yes,  I believs  *td  a vol- 
ume of  Shakespeare.” 


“ You  need  only  to  mention  any  book  you  would  like  and 
1 shall  be  most  happy  to  lend  it  to  you  ; I have  got  quite  a 
library  up  at  the  Bank.” 

“ Why ! do  you  take  your  books  with  you  wherever  you  go  ? 

“ Not  all  of  them  ; but  when  I know  that  I shall  be  quar- 
tered at  any  place  for  a few  months,  I always  take  a large 
box  of  books  with  me.  I must  ask  Mrs.  Laurie  to  bring  you 
and  Miss  Augusta  to  pay  a visit  to  my  bachelor  quarters 
some  day.” 

Judith  smiled  and  shook  her  head. 

“ I do  not  think  Mrs.  Laurie  ever  goes  as  far  as  the  vil- 
age  now.” 

“ Does  she  not  ? Poor  old  body  1 ” — “ Between  her  hus- 
band and  daughter  she  has  none  too  easy  a time  of  it,  I sup- 
pose ” was  his  unspoken  thought. 

“ When  is  Miss  Laurie  to  be  married  ? ” 

“ In  September,  I think,”  answered  Judith  starting  and 
looking  curiously  at  him. 

“ And  how  do  you  like  Mr  Clarence  Thorpe,  Miss  Judy  ? ” 

“ I dislike  him  very  much  ” — decidedly. 

“ So  do  I,  to  speak  truth  ; I dislike  him  exceedingly.” 

“ Do  you,”  murmured  Judy,  coloring  and  looking  away. 

Again  there  came  that  half-formed  thought  which  had 
entered  her  mind  the  very  first  time  she  had  seen  Stanfield 
and  Augusta  together.  Had  they  ever  been  lovers  ? and  was 
that  one  reason  why  he  “ disliked  Thorpe  exceedingly  ” the 
thought  was  not  a pleasant  one  to  Judy  somehow. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  ; though  Judith  never  sus- 
pected it ; Augusta  had  in  time  past  betrayed  a decided  pen- 
chant for  the  stalwart  young  banker,  which  that  gentleman 
in  no  wise  reciprocated,  nor  had  he  wilfully  encouraged  any 
such  feeling  on  her  part — though  his  manner  was  naturally 
a little  tender  toward  women — but  he  had  endeavored, 
delicately  though  firmly  to  make  her  understand  that  such  a 
weakness  on  her  part  must  be  conquered,  as  any  recognition 
of  it  from  him  was  out  of  the  question  ; but  she  either  did 
not  understand  or  did  not  choose  to  do  so  ; for  her  infatuation 
for  him  became  so  apparent,  that  others  saw  and  commented 
on  it,  and  Donald  Standfield  grew  almost  to  hate  the  girl  who 
had  so  little  pride  as  to  make  herself  ridiculous  about  a man 
who  did  not  care  a jot  for  her,  in  the  way  she  wished  though 
he  would  gladly  have  been  her  friend,  as  plenty  of  other 
young  fellows  were,  for  Augusta  was  then  popular  with  the 
opposite  sex  ; but  she  wanted  him  as  a lover,  and  he  swore 
that  her  lover  he  certainly  never  would  be.  Finally  he  was 
ordered  away  to  undertake  the  mang,gement  of  another  branch 
of  the  Bank  and  he  thankfully  availed  himself  of  this  way 
out  of  the  difficulty.  A year  or  so  later  he  was  sent  back  to 
Eastville ; he  went  reluctantly,  but  hoping  that  time  had 
cured  Miss  Augusta’s  unfortunate  attachment ; in  this  he 
was  disappointed— the  young  lady  was  very  faithful ; but 
she  had  learned  somewhat  the  art  of  concealing  her  feelings, 
end  for  this  small  mercy  he  was  thankful.  It  was  during 
this  summer  that  Dorothy  Brown  was  a visitor  at  Bonny 
Dale  farm.  And  for  three  happy  months  these  two,  Stanfield 
and  Dorothy  wandered  together  through  an  enchanted  land, 
where  all  things  were  beautiful  and  passing  fair  and  in  each 

other’s  presence  lay  a happiness  too  great  for  words too 

sweet  to  last ; for  the  summer  ended,  the  enchanted  land 
faded  away  and  they  awoke — to  find  that  they  had  beon 
dreaming!  Alas!  the  sweetness  of  dreaming,  the  bitterness 
of  awaking,  the  deadness  of  living  with  the  cold  memory  of 
that  dream  like  a clog  upon  the  heart  1 Ah  me ! if  we  could 
only  die  ere  the  awaking  comes  ! But  no,  we  must  arise  and 
go  forth  though  our  hearts  sink  and  our  flesh  shudders  at 
the  drear  prospect  before  us.  Be  brave  my  heart ! Be  strong! 
Though  life  holds  not  much  of  joy  for  you,  at  least  you  can 
make  that  life  noble  and  worthy  and  beloved  by  others.  No 
matter  how  great  your  loss  there  is  yet  much  to  live  for. 
Ay  ! more  than  you  can  ever  grasp  or  comprehend  in  one 
short  lifetime.  Upon  the  occasion  of  this,  his  third  sojourn 
at  Eastville,  Standfield  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  Miss , 
Laurie’s  attachment  to  him  had  given  place  to  a sOttffiblei 
regard  for  the  man  she  was  about  to  marry — although  o*** 
liking  Thorpe  himself.  He  even  permitted  hi>'^  n't  f ■ 
liking  for  herto  return,  in  a somewhat  lessear.^j  j fnendly 
now  that  more  than  a month  had  elapsed  since 
Eastville,  how  vastfy  mistaken  did  he  find  himself 
low  in  his  regard  did  Augusta  Laurie  sink  when  h *d' 
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ered  that  far  from  caring  for  her  affianced  husband,  she  was 
as  much  in  love  with  him,  Stanfield,  as  ever.  In  many  ways, 
which,  knowing  as  he  did,  her  sentiments  in  the  past,  he 
could  not  fail  to  understand,  she  betrayed  her  passion  for 
him,  notably  in  her  jealousy  of  Judith  Brown. 

Poor  Augusta  ! Her  faithfulness  to  her  one  love  had  not 
met  with  any  reward  ; on  the  contrary  it  served  only  to  gain 
for  her  the  dislike  and  scorn  of  the  man  for  whom  she  would 
almost  have  bartered  her  very  soul.  Ten  years  I it  was  a 
long  time  to  be  faithful  to  one  man  who  gave  her  no  encour- 
agement to  be  so.  Poor  Augusta  1 perhaps  some  excuse 
might  be  found  for  her  jealousy  of  pretty  Judith  Brown  who 
absorbed  so  much  of  Donald  Standfield’s  leisure  time  and 
thoughts.  But  Mr.  Standfield  was  not  so  tolerant. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


Our  First  Quarrel 

OBERT  and  I had  been  married  eighteen  months  be- 
fore we  seriously  disagreed  in  anything.  Our  life 
during  that  time  had  not  been  a scene  of  perfect  bliss 
as  some  would  have  it,  but  we  certainly  had  been  happy — 
as  happy  I think  as  any  can  before  reaching  Paradise,  and 
when  our  baby  came,  it  seemed,  as  if  our  cup  was  full  to 
overflowing.  I like,  even  now,  to  dwell  on  the  joy  of  those 
days  when  I was  first  a mother,  and  as  for  Robert,  I think 
there  never  was  a prouder  or  more  affectionate  father  than 
he.  “ Well,  Esther,”  he  would  say  when  he  came  in  at  night, 
“ we  are  not  rich  in  houses  and  lands  as  some  are  ; but  we 
are  rich  in  our  daughter  ; she  is  like  wisdom,  for  she  is  more 
precious  than  rubies,” 

But  I know  that  the  fond  praise  of  doting  parents  is  but 
emptiness  to  others,  so  I will  not  tire  you  by  repeating  all  he 
said.  It  was  not  idle  talk  to  me,  however ; no  praise  to  my 
imagination  was  too  great  for  my  little  one,  my  May-blossom 
as  I called  her,  for  she  came  to  us  in  the  merry  month  of 
May.  Never,  we  both  agreed,  was  there  a child  so  wonderful 
as  ours,  and  before  the  little  stranger  had  been  with  us  a 
month,  we  had  laid  many  brilliant  plans  for  her  future. 

But  I am  wandering  from  my  story. 

We  were  living  in  Kansas,  far  away  from  both  Robert’s 
relations  and  my  own.  We  had  not,  therefore,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case,  a host  of  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  to  urge 
that  the  child  should  be  named  according  to  their  fancy.  So 
it  came  to  pass  that  our  lady  was  nearly  two  months  old 
before  the  subject  had  been  debated.  But  one  day,  how  well 
I remember  it,  Robert  said,  as  he  tossed  her  in  his  arms  for 
a final  good-bye  before  returning  to  the  store,  “ Esther,  don’t 
you  think  it’s  about  time  this  maiden  of  ours  had  a name  of 
her  own  7 Wilson  was  asking  this  morning  what  we  had 
decided  to  call  her,  and  I told  him  I supposed  we  thought 
her  good  enough  without  a name,  for  we  had  never  spokeu 
about  it.” 

“ Mr.  Wilson’s  child  was  named  before  he  was  a week  old, 
so  I don’t  wonder  that  he  thinks  us  rather  tardy,”  said  I. 

“ Well,  what  shall  it  be,  Esther  ? Rosamond  or  Rachel? 
Bridget  or  Joanna?  Kate  or  Arabella?  Or  haven’t  you 
thought  of  the  matter  yet  ? ” 

“ Our  child’s  name  was  decided  in  my  mind  long  ago,”  I 
answered,  and  then  for  some  reason  I cannot  account  for,  I 
hesitated,  though  I certainly  had  no  idea  of  what  was  to  follow. 

“ Well,  let  us  hear  it.  It  is  something  extraordinary,  I 
suppose;  nothing  less  would  suit  our  darling.” 

» It  is  Mary,”  I said. 

“Maryl  surely  you  must  be  joking.  You  can’t  mean  it, 
Esther  1 ” 


“ Why  not  ? ” I asked,  the  blood  rushing  to  my  face  in- 
voluntarily. 

“ So  you  have  a Byronic  passion  for  the  name  of  Mary. 
Well,  I must  acknowledge  that  I am  entirely  free  from  it. 
But  seriously,  Esther,  you  cannot  think  of  calling  our  daugh- 
ter by  that  name  ? 

“ But  1 do  think  of  it,”  I responded,  “ and  I cannot  im- 
agine what  objection  you  can  have,  for  almost  every  one 
agrees  that  there  is  no  sweeter  name.” 

My  husband’s  face  grew  dark. 

“ Any  name  but  that,  Esther ; you  might  as  well  not 
name  the  child  at  all.  Hardly  a family  of  any  size  in  the 
country  but  has  a Mary  among  its  members.  But  I can't 
talk  any  longer  now ; I shall  be  late  as  it  is.  Look  in  the 
directory  and  find  something  else  that  suits  you,  and  tell  me 
at  tea.” 

And  he  kissed  both  baby  and  me  and  was  gone. 

I can  hardly  tell  you  what  my  feelings  were  during  the 
long  hours  of  that  afternoon.  It  is  true  that  my  husband 
and  I had  differed  before  in  matters  of  taste  or  opinion,  but 
it  had  been  comparatively  easy  to  yield  them.  My  child’s 
name,  however,  was  a different  matter.  I could  not  remem- 
ber the  tioae  when  I had  not  looked  forward  to  call  my  oldest 
daughter  by  the  name  of  Mary.  My  doll-babies,  one  and  all, 
had  been  called  by  it.  It  was  dear  to  me  above  every  other 
name — and  now  to  give  it  up — “ Never,  I cannot,  and  I shall 
not  1 ” I said  firmly  to  myself. 

At  the  tea-table  that  evening,  we  discussed  a variety  of 
topics,  but  both  avoided,  as  if  by  common  consent,  the  one 
subject  nearest  our  hearts.  When  the  meal  was  over,  how- 
ever, and  we  sat  together  near  our  little  one’s  cradle,  Robert 
commenced : 

“ Well,  Esther,  have  you  found  any  name  this  afternoon 
that  pleased  you?  I’ve  been  thinking  the  matter  over,  and 
I’ve  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Laura  and  Evelyn  suit  me 
very  well — Laura  Evelyn  Spencer.  How  do  you  like  it?” 

“ I like  both  names  well  enough,”  I answered  coldly,  “ but 
there  is  only  one  name  for  our  daughter,  and  that  I have  told 
you.  It  is  my  mother’s  name,  as  you  know,  Robert,  and  I 
have  always  said  that  my  first  daughter  should  be  my  mother’s 
namesake ; but  I never  dreamed  that  you  would  feel  so  about 
it,”  I continued,  ready  to  cry,  yet  keeping  the  tears  back  by 
a great  effort. 

“ If  your  mother  was  not  living,  Esther,  there  would  be 
some  reason  for  your  feeling  so,  but  as  it  is ” 

“ If  my  mother  was  dead,  I would  not  care  so  much  about 
it,  for  it  then  could  afford  her  no  pleasure,”  I cried. 

“ If  it  were  any  name  but  Mary,  I would  consent,  even 
though  it  did  not  please  me,”  said  Robert.  “ Come,  Esther, 
be  reas^able  ; there  are  so  many  pretty  names,  and  Mary, 
besides  being  so  common,  is  to  me  the  very  essence  of  plain- 
ness.” 

But  my  mind  was  made  up,  and  I would  not  listen. 

“ She  is  your  daughter,  as  well  as  mine,  Robert,”  I said, 
“and,  of  course,  you  will  name  her  to  suit  yourself,  but  to  me, 
she  can  never  be  any  other  than  what  I have  said.” 

How  our  conversation  would  have  ended  I cannot  tell, 
but  fortunately  for  both  of  us,  it  was  interrupted  by  callers 
who  spent  the  evening  with  us,  and  for  the  time  being  our 
dispute  and  its  cause  were  forgotten. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  the  subject  was  not  once 
alluded  to  even  in  the  most  remote  way,  and  at  noon  and  in 
the  evening  it  was  the  same. 

Another  day  came  and  went,  and  still  another,  and  yet 
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not  a word  was  said.  Our  table-talk  was  no  longer  the  pleas- 
ant pastime  it  had  once  been,  for  we  found  it  difficult  to  sus- 
tain a conversation  on  topics  of  minor  interest,  while  the 
one  subject  which  engrossed  our  hearts  and  minds  was 
tapooed. 

“ Behold  how  great  a matter  a little  fire  kindleth  I ” 

As  day  after  day  passed  away,  and  the  week  drew  to  a 
close,  a heavy  weight  settled  on  my  heart.  My  husband 
appeared  a diflerent  person  to  me.  It  seemed  to  me  that  a 
great  gull  had  come  between  us  ; even  baby,  who  before  had 
been  associated  only  with  the  purest,  deepest  joy,  seemed 
changed.  I could  not  take  her  in  my  arms  without  thinking 
of  what  I chose  to  call  my  trouble. 

Friday  morning  came.  It  was  a lovely,  sunshiny  day  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  the  dreariest  ever  sun  rose  upon. 

“ Who  would  think  Robert  could  be  so  obstinate  ? ’’  I said 
to  myself,  as  I rocked  my  little  one  to  sleep. 

J ust  before  noon  our  pastor  called.  I was  so  ill  at  ease 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  I sustained  my  part  in  the 
conversation.  I suppo.se  he  noticed  my  agitation,  for  he  in- 
quired if  I were  as  well  as  usual . For  an  instant  I felt  half 
inclined  to  tell  him  all.  It  seemed  as  if  it  would  be  a relief 
to  open  my  heart  to  some  one.  But  a feeling  of  pride  re- 
strained me. 

Robert  seemed  unusually  silent  at  dinner,  and  I fanfted 
he  was  looking  pale  and  ill.  He  kissed  the  baby,  but  did  not 
toss  her  in  the  air  and  play  with  her  as  he  generally  did  ; as 
lor  myself,  every  word  I spoke  cost  me  an  effort.  When 
Robert  had  gone,  I took  my  little  girl  in  my  arms  and  rocked 
her  to  sleep,  then  I threw  myself  in  the  chair  again,  and 
silently  brooded  over  my  unhappiness.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a good  hearty  cry  would  be  a luxury,  but  it  was  a luxury 
in  which  I had  determined  1 would  not  indulge. 

The  time  passed  slowly  away,  and  I began  to  wonder  why 
baby  did  not  wake.  I went  over  to  the  cradle.  Her  face  was 
flushed,  and  I thought  her  breathing  very  uniiatural.  “ What 
if  our  darling  should  be  ill  ? ” I cried  ; and  then  with  a chill 
at  my  heart,  “ What  if  God  should  take  from  us  the  cause  oi 
our  dispute  ? ” 

At  that  thought  a great  revulsion  of  feeling  came  over  me. 
I knelt  down  by  my  baby’s  cradle  and  wept  unrestrainedly. 

‘‘  After  all,”  I thought,  “ Is  it  not  natural  that  Robert 
should  not  care  to  have  his  child  given  so  common  a name 
as  Mary?  And  what  right  had  I to  decide  without  consult- 
ing him  what  her  name  should  be?  Oh,  if  he  would  only 
come!  ” 

I took  baby  in  my  arms  and  went  to  the  window  to  look 
lor  him.  Then  I remembered  his  pale  face  at  dinner. 

“If  anything  should  happen  I should  never  forgive  myseif,” 

I said. 

At  last  I heard  his  footsteps  on  the  stairs  : I laid  baby 
down  and  rushed  to  meet  him. 

“ Oh,  Robert  I ” I cried,  as  I threw  my  arms  around  his 
neck,  “ name  her  Laura  or  anything  you  please,  but  do  let  us 
love  each  other  again.” 

He  kissed  me  in  silence,  and  then  went  into  the  parlor. 
In  an  instant  he  came  out,  bringing  with  him  my  father’s 
wedding  gift — a large  family  Bible. 

He  opened  it,  and  turning  to  the  Family  Record,  pointed 
to  a line  under  the  head  of  Births.  It  was  this  : Mary  Evelyn 
Spencer,  born  May  19,  1855. 

“ I wrote  it  this  noon,”  he  said. 

I cannot  tell  what  'happened  next,  for  I really  do  not 
know ; but  I have  had  seven  children  since  then,  and  they 
have  all  been  named  without  the  least  particle  of  trouble 
of  taouble  between  their  father  and  mother,  and  in  closing 
this  little  account  of  our  first  real  difficulty,  I thank  God  that 
I am  enabled  to  declare  it  was  not  only  our  first  but  our  last. 


OUR  BIOGRAPmCAL  BUREAU. 

“Lives  of  gt  eat  men  all  remind  us 
We  cnu  make  our  lives  sublimei 

And  dopartin/,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time.’* 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

walking  this  morning  through  a pleasant, 
leafy  place,  I heard  a bird  singing  a high,  sweet 
strain  in  the  branches  above.  Hundreds  of  bird- 
notes  were  dropping  around  me,  but  this  song  was  the  sweet- 
est, clearest,  most  exquisite  of  all.  Naturally,  I tried  to  see 
the  singer,  but  he  kept  himself  sheltered  in  the  foliage  of  the 
tree,  and  it  was  only  as  he  passed  from  limb  to  limb,  that  I 
could  catch  a glimpse  of  russet-brown  wings,  gray  throat  and 
breast,  and  slender  bill. 

And  it  is  only  such  a glimpse  as  this  that  I can  promise 
you  of  the  sweetest  woman-poet  that  ever  sang  English  verse 
— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

For,  even  in  this  day,  when  lives  of  public  people  and 
private  people,  important  lives  and  lives  of  no  importance, 
are  given  to  the  world  before  their  graves  are  green,  when 
nothing  seems  too  trivial  to  tell,  and  nothing  sacred  enough 
to  keep  back ; when  desks  are  rifled  of  private  notes  and  pain- 
ful records ; when  the  blue  ribbon  is  snapped  that  kept  invi- 
olate the  treasured  love-letters,  and  all  is  spread  before  a vul- 
gar, curious  public,  even  in  this  day  of  indecent  exposure,  we 
know  nothing  more  of  Mrs.  Browning  than  she  herself,  with 
her  delicate,  womanly  shrinking  from  publicity,  would  have 
us  know. 

Sweet  thrush  among  the  leaves  1 Let  us  be  glad  that  it  is 
so,  and  hope  that  it  will  always  be  so ; that  no  rude  hand  will 
unveil  the  sorrows  that  enriched  her  verses  and  our  lives  with 
their  costly  experience ; or  try  to  bring  her  life-story  any 
nearer  than  she  has  brought  it  in  her  poems.  But  such  facts 
of  her  history  as  were  known  to  her  friends,  and  her  appear- 
ance and  manner  as  they  knew  her,  we  may  well  seek  to  be 
acquainted  with,  for  has  she  not  made  friends  of  us  all  ? 

The  short  memorials  of  her  within  my  reach,  quarrel 
about  the  place  and  date  ot  her  birth  ; one  says,  “ Elizabeth 
Barrett  was  born  in  London,  1809  ; ” another,  " born  near 
Ledbury,  Herefordshire,  1805  ; ” while  still  another  mentions 
Durham  as  her  birthplace.  These  inaccuracies  do  not  speci- 
ally concern  us,  and  we  go  on  to  glean  from  the  scanty 
records  that  she  was  educated  in  a most  thorough  and  mascu- 
line way,  more  like  the  boys  of  Rugby  and  Eton,  and  the  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  students,  than  even  the  “college-girls” 
of  our  own  advanced  day. 

But  while  her  poetry  shows  such  familiarity  with  the 
language  and  literature  of  many  lands  (especially  the  Greek), 
thus  proving  the  intellectual  discipline  of  her  school-days, 
it  seems  to  betray,  too,  a sweet,  close,  and  life-long  intimacy 
with  nature.  You  can  not  read  TAe  Deserted  Garden,  The 
Romance  of  the  Swan's  Nest,  Hector  in  the  Garden,  or  The  Lost 
Bower,  without  being  sure  that  whatever  else  she  learned  in 
childhood,  her  early  and  constant  companions  were  fields 
and  hills  and  woods  and  streams. 

Elizabeth  Barrett  became  an  authoress  at  seventeen,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  our  dates ; at  twenty-one,  according  to  the 
other.  And  what  did  she  write  ? Not  a love-story  in  three 
volumes,  nor  an  ode  to  the  nieht-wind,  but  an  Essay  on  Mind, 
and  then  a translation  from  A5schylus,  of  Prometheus  Bound! 
No  wonder  she  was  so  small — “ the  smallest  lady  alive,”  as 
Robert  Browning  wrote  of  one  of  his  heroines,  thinking  per- 
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haps  of  this  wee  wife — no  wonder  she  was  so  small,  with 
such  an  unreasonable  weight  of  learning  upon  her  little 
head ! 

It  was  some  years  after  these  publications  that  Mary 
Russell  Mitford  met  her,  and  took  her  into  that  sunny  friend- 
ship which  included  so  many  other  remarkable  people.  And 
later  Miss  Mitford  writes  of  Mrs.  Browning  and  of  the  first 
impressions  she  had  made  upon  her,  as  enthusiastically  as  a 
girl  might  do : “ She  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing persons  I had  ever  seen  ; every  body  who  then  saw  her 
said  the  same,  so  that  it  is  not  merely  the  impression  of  my 
partiality  or  my  enthusiasm.  Of  a slight,  delicate  figure  with 
a shower  of  curls  falling  on  either  side  of  a most  expressive 
face,  large,  tender  eyes,  richly  fringed  by  dark  eyelashes,  a 
smile  like  a sunbeam,  and  a look  of  such  youthfulness  that  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  a friend  that  this  translat- 
ress  of  Prometheus,  this  authoress  of  the  Essay  on  Mind,  was 
old  enough  to  be  introduced  into  company.” 

Miss  Mitford  then  tells,  with  a tender  reticence,  of  the 
great  sorrow  that  fell  upon  the  young  poetess,  from  which 
her  sensitive  spirit  never  fully  recovered.  On  account  of 
the  delicate  condition  of  her  lungs.  Miss  Barrett  went  to 
Torquay,  the  most  sheltered  and  salubrious  spot  in  all  Eng- 
land, accompanied  by  a party  of  kindred  and  friends.  “ One 
fine  summer  morning,”  says  Miss  Mitford,  “ her  favorite 
brother,  together  with  two  other  fine  young  men,  his  friends, 
embarked  on  board  a small  sailing-vessel  for  a trip  of  a few 
hours.  Excellent  sailors  all,  and  familiar  with  the  coast, 
they  sent  back  the  boatman,  and  undertook  themselves  the 
management  of  the  little  craft.  Danger  was  not  dreamt  of 
by  any  one.  After  the  catastrophe  no  one  could  divine  the 
cause,  but  in  a few  minutes  after  their  embarkment,  and  in 
sight  of  their  very  windows,  the  boat  went  down,  and  all  who 
were  in  her  perished.  Even  the  bodies  were  never  found. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  grief  and  horror  which  overwhelmed 
the  poor  invalid,  who  morbidly  felt  herself  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  tragedy,  would  prove  more  fatal  than  disease,  for  she 
was  carried  back  to  London  in  almost  hopeless  ill  health. 

The  biographers  ascribe  the  preservation  of  her  life  to  the 
passionate  interest  she  felt  in  her  studies;  but  the  Christian 
reader  of  her  poems  knows  it  was  something  higher  that 
brought  her  sustaining  comfort  in  this  hour  of  darkness. 

. . . “Nay,  none  of  these, 

Speak  Thod,  availing  Christ,  and  fill  this  pause,” 

“ Speak  to  me  low,  my  Saviour,  low  and  sweet. 

From  out  the  hallelujahs,  sweet  and  low 
“ O pusillanimous  Heart,  be  comforted ! 

And  like  a cheerful  traveller  take  the  road. 

Singing  beside  the  hedge.  What  if  the  bread 
Be  bitter  in  thine  inn,  and  thou  unshod 
To  meet  the  flints  ; at  least  it  may  be  said, 

‘ Because  the  way  is  short,  I thank  thee,  God.’  ” 

“ And  my  great  Father,  thinking  fit  to  bruise. 

Discerns  in  speechless  tears  both  prayer  and  praise.” 

Borne  away  from  Torquay,  where  the  sight  and  sound  of 
the  waves  aggravated  her  anguish,  she  returned  to  London, 
“ and  began,”  Miss  Mitford  says,  “ the  years,  confined  to  one 
large  and  commodious  but  darkened  chamber,  admitting  only 
her  own  affectionate  family,  and  a few  devoted  friends  ; read- 
ing almost  every  book  worth  reading,  in  almost  every  lan- 
guage, and  giving  herself,  heart  and  soul,  to  that  poetry  of 
which  she  seemed  born  to  be  the  priestess.” 

The  story  of  Elizabeth  Barrett’s  first  meeting  with  the 
poet,  Robert  Browning,  has  been  told,  and  contradicted,  and 
told  again ; but  it  will  find  acceptance  wherever  young  he*ts 


beat  high  with  sympathy  and  romance.  One  of  the  most 
popular  of  her  poems.  Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,  contains  a 
delicately  wrought  compliment  to  Browning,  whom,  it  is  said, 
she  had  never  met.  You  remember  the  poet-hero  of  the  rhyme 
takes  the  fair  Geraldine  out  to  the  sun-lit  hill-side,  and  reads 
aloud  at  her  bidding,  Wordsworth,  or  Tennyson, 

“ Or  from  Browning  some  ‘ Pomegranate,’  which  if  cut  deep 
down  the  middle. 

Shows  a heart  within,  blood-tinctured,  of  a veined  humanity.” 

Browning,  the  story  runs,  called  to  thank  the  writer  of 
the  verses  for  this  compliment,  not  knowing  that  she  never 
left  her  darkened  chamber,  and  saw  noboby  but  near  friends. 
By  the  mistake  of  a new  servant  who  admitted  him,  he  was 
brought  into  Miss  Barrett’s  presence,  was  not  refused  when 
he  continued  to  seek  admittance,  and  was  soon  a victorious 
lover. 

But  she  tells  her  own  love-story  in  the  most  beautiful  and 
touching  manner,  in  the  forty-four  love-sonnets.  The  name, 
“ Sonnets,  from  the  Portuguese,”  is  like  the  veil  which  saves 
the  bride’s  feelings  without  hiding  her  blushes. 

The  married  poets  went  at  once  to  Florence,  where  Mrs. 
Browning  regained  such  abundant  health  that  she  was  able  to 
spe^  to  Miss  Mitford  ‘lof  long  rambles,  of  losing  herself  in 
in  chestnut  forests,  and  scrambling  on  mule-back  up  the 
sources  of  extinct  volcanoes.”  Yet  she  could  never  have 
been  anything  but  fragile-looking,  for  our  novelist,  Hawthorne 
says,  after  meeting  her  in  Florence,  that  he  wonders  how 
Browning  can  think  he  has  an  earthly  wife ; to  him  she  seems 
an  elf  or  fairy,  that  might  take  wing  and  flit  at  any  time. 

No  wonder  she  loved  Italy  and  crowned  it  with  wreaths  of 
patriotic  verse,  for  life  and  love  and  happiness,  wifehood  and 
motherhood,  bloomed  for  her  there.  One  child  only  was  given 
to  her,  the  young  Robert  Browning,  of  whom  we  now  hear 
promises  of  distinction  in  another  line  of  art. 

The  praise  of  Mrs.  Browning’s  genius  came  to  her  from 
many  lands  ; not,  as  she  pathetically  says  in  “ Aurora  Leigh,” 
as  to  some  who 

Sit  still 

On  winter  nights  by  solitary  fires. 

And  hear  the  nations  praising  them  far  off.” 

but  as  a sweet  strain  of  music  which  floats  through  the  open 
window  of  some  happy  home. 

Yet  even  in  this  down-lined  nest,  even  in  the  sunlight  of 
domestic  bliss  and  of  unmeasured  success,  there  rested  upon 
her  the  shadow  of  a great  sorrow.  Just  what  it  was  we  do 
not  know,  I trust  will  not  know,  since  she  herself  did  not 
name  it,  ever  concealed  the  cause  of  her  anguish,  though  she 
could  not  hide  the  sting.  It  is  enough  to  say  as  we  pass  this 
point  in  her  story  with  averted  eyes,  that  it  came  from  the 
unyielding  displeasure  and  coldness  of  a father  whom  she 
passionately  loved. 

Fifteen  years  of  happy  life  were  lengthened  out  to  her,  in 
the  sweet  climate  of  her  adopted  home,  and  then  the  deli- 
cately fashioned  tabernacle  gave  way  about  the  ardent  soul, 
and  left  it  free  to  put  on  immortality.  Mrs.  Browning  died 
in  Florence,  June  29,  1861,  “half  an  hour  after  daybreak,” 
and  just  as  the  light  of  freedom  was  dawning  upon  her  dear 
Italy. 

Let  us  away  with  critieism  for  the  present.  Let  the  high 
romance,  the  pure-hearted  passion,  the  eloquent  patriotism, 
above  all,  the  deep  piety — which  breathe  in  her  verse,  have 
leave  to  stir  us  unhindered  by  laestions  of  form  or  taste. 
The  poet’s  work  for  young  mind  5 and  hearts  is  to  rouse  ele- 
vating and  inspiring  impulses  ; th  ‘rained  ear  that  is  offended 
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by  the  faulty  rhyme  and  rhythm,  so  often  found  in  the  sweet- 
est of  poems,  will  come  afterward. 

Young  readers  may  not  at  first  find  themselves  interested 
in  Mrs.  Browning’s  long  poems,  “ Aurora  Leigh,"  “ Casa  Ouidi 
Windows,"  etc.,  but  after  reading  “ Bertha  in  the  Lane,"  “ A 
Child’s  Grave  at  Florence,"  “ Lady  Geraldine's  Courtship,"  “ A 
Woman’s  Shortcomings,"  " Only  a Curl"  and  others  of  like  tone, 
they  may  perhaps  agree  with  what  an  enthusiastic  lover  of 
Mrs.  Browning  said  to  me  twenty-five  years  ago  : “ What  a 

pity  that  Victoria,  the  woman  sovereign  of  the  age,  did  not 
make  the  woman  poet  of  the  age  her  Poetess  Laureate  ! ” 

' Somelio'W’  or  Other  we  get  Along. 

The  good  wife  bustled  about  the  house. 

Her  face  still  bright  with  a pleasant  smile. 

As  broken  snatches  of  happy  song 
Strengthened  her  heart  and  hand  the  while. 

The  good  man  sat  in  the  chimney  nook. 

His  little  clay  pipe  within  his  lips. 

And  all  he’d  made  and  all  he  had  lost. 

Ready  and  clear  on  his  finger  tips. 

•«  Good  wife,  I’ve  just  been  thinking  a bit. 

Nothing  has  done  very  well  this  year  ; 

Money  is  bound  to  be  hard  to  get — 

Everything’s  bound  to  be  very  dear  ; 

How  the  cattle  are  going  to  be  fed. 

How  we’re  to  keep  the  boys  at  school. 

Is  kind  of  a debt  and  credit  sum 
I can’t  make  balance  by  my  rule.” 

She  turned  her  around  from  the  baking  bread. 

And  she  faced  him  with  a cheerful  laugh  ; 

“ Why,  husband  dear,  one  would  think 
That  the  good,  rich  wheat  was  only  chaff. 

And  what  if  the  wheat  were  only  chaff 
As  long  as  we  both  are  well  and  strong  ; 

I’m  not  a woman  to  worry  a bit. 

Somehow  or  other  we  get  along. 

• “ Into  some  lives  some  rain  must  fall. 

Over  all  lands  the  storm  must  beat. 

But  when  the  rain  and  storm  are  o’er. 

The  after-sunshine  is  twice  as  sweet. 

Through  every  strait  we  have  found  a road, 

In  every  grief  we  have  found  a song  ; 

We  have  had  to  bear,  and  had  to  wait. 

But  somehow  or  other  we  get  along. 

■“  For  thirty  years  we  have  loved  each  other. 

Stood  by  each  other  whatever  befell ; 

Uix  boys  have  called  us  father  and  mother. 

And  all  of  them  living  and  doing  well. 

We  owe  no  man  a penny,  my  dear. 

We’re  both  of  us  loving,  and  well  and  strong, 

<Jood  man,  I wish  you  would  smoke  again. 

And  think  how  well  we’ve  got  along.” 

He  filled  his  pipe  with  a pleasant  laugh 
He  kissed  his  wife  with  a tender  pride  ; 

Tie  said,  “ I’ll  do  as  you  tell  me,  love. 

I’ll  just  count  up  on  the  other  side,” 

’.Sbe  left  him  then  with  his  better  thought. 

And  lifted  her  work  with  a low,  sweet  song — 

-A  song  that  followed  me  many  a year, 

-Somehow  or  other,  we  get  along. 


OUR  GEM  CASKET. 

“ But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  mililons,  think.” 

A man  who  breaks  his  word — The  stutterer. 

Do  not  squander  time,  for  that  is  the  stuff  life  is  made  of. 

I try  to  make  my  enemies  transient,  and  my  friendships 
immortal. 

“ Love  laughs  at  locksmiths.”  Reckon  it’s  because  they 
wear  such  big  aprons. 

Any  young  man  is  made  better  by  a sister’s  love.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  be  his  own  sister. 

A Texas  mule  has  been  sunstruck.  It  was  done  in  self- 
defence,  the  mule  was  such  a high  kicker. 

Those  who  are  moved  by  a genuine  desire  to  do  good 
have  little  time  for  murmuring  or  complaint. 

A woman  should  never  accept  a lover  without  consent  of 
her  heart,  nor  a husband  without  consent  of  her  judgment. 

“ I have  a little  poem  here  which — ” Bang  1 Then  the 
editor  remarked  that  “ Life  was  short,”  and  telephoned  for 
the  coroner. 

Wherever  there  is  failure  there  is  some  giddiness,  some 
superstitition  about  luck,  some  step  omitted,  which  nature 
never  pardons, 

A heroine,  near  whose  house  had  occured  a washout  in 
the  railroad,  rushed  up  the  track  brandishing  a broom,  and 
stopped  an  on-coming  train.  The  engineer  was  a married 
man,  and  instantly  recognized  the  danger  signal. 

A Kansas  woman  was  scolding  her  husband,  the  other  day, 
when  a cyclone  came  along.  He  turned  pale  as  death,  but  the 
woman  kept  on  scolding,  and  the  cyclone  dodged  around  the 
wood-pile,  and  sneaked  off  with  its  tail  between  its  legs. 

A collector  wrote  to  General  Sherman  for  his  autograph 
and  a lock  of  his  hair,  and  received  in  reply  : “ The  man  who 
has  been  writing  my  autographs  has  been  discharged,  and  as 
my  orderly  is  bald  I cannot  comply  with  either  of  your  re- 
quests.” 

A lady  poet  asks,  “ How  can  I tell  him  I love  him  no 
more  ? ” Probably  the  best  way  is  to  get  him  into  an  ice 
cream  saloon.  Eat  five  dishes,  and  then  break  the  news 
gently.  If  he  doesn’t  accept  the  situation,  you  had  better  try 
and  love  him  again.  You  could  never  do  better. 

“ My  friend,  are  you  prepared  to  die  ? ” said  a ministerial- 
looking  man  to  a gentleman  who  sat  next  to  him  in  a horse* 
car.  “ Good  gracious,  no  I ” exclaimed  tBe  gentleman,  ter- 
ribly alarmed.  “ My  policy  ran  out  last  Monday,  and  I am 
now  on  my  way  to  have  it  renewed  ! ” and,  jumping  up,  he 
violently  pulled  the  bell-strap. 

“No,”  said  the  sad-eyed  man,  “ I never  press  a young 
woman  to  play  upon  the  piano.  I tried  it  once  to  my  sorrow.” 
“Why,  what  followed?”  asked  a half-dozen  eager  voices. 

“ She  played,”  replied  the  sad-eyed  man.  “ I shall  never  for- 
get the  lesson  I learned  that  day.” 

How  to  use  the  telephone  is  still  beyond  the  understand- 
ing of  a good  many  intelligent  people.  A prominent  physi- 
cian in  Cambridge,  desiring  to  call  another  leading  physician 
there  for  consultation,  summoned  him  to  the  telephone. 

“ Hello,  doctor ; will  you  please  meet  me  for  consultation 
this  afternoon  at  three  o’clock  ? ” inquired  the  first  physician. 
The  doctor  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  simply  nodded  his  ' 
head  affirmatively  aud  hung  up  the  telephone. 
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CIRCLE  CHAT. 

OUR  PLATFORM, 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to  receive  so  many  letters  con- 
taining words  of  unbounded  satisfaction  with  our  efforts  to 
give  the  public  a bright  and  spicy  magazine  full  of  amusing 
and  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive  and  elevating  literature. 
The  announcement  in  our  edition  of  last  month  concerning 
the  weekly  issue  of  the  ^’amily  Circle  has  been  met  every- 
where with  infinite  satisfaction,  and  it  will  be  our  aim  to  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  the  favor  of  the  public  by  every  effort  in  our 
power  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  our  welcomed  publication, 
and  make  it  absolutely,  and  in  every  sense,  the  best  fireside 
and  family  magazine  published. 

In  our  weekly,  of  which  this  is  the  initiatory  number, 
the  designs  of  the  monthly,  formerly  published,  will,  in  the 
main,  be  followed,  while  that  interest  which  attaches  itself  to 
current  social  gossip  and  important  historical  topics  of  the 
day,  will  be  added. 

We  desire  to  present,  in  our  serials  and  complete  stories, 
the  interest  of  romance  with  nothing  of  the  trashy  nature  of 
most  fiction. 

We  purpose  giving  our  readers  the  richest  humor  of  cur- 
rent literature,  with  nothing  vulgar  or  debasing  in  its  tone. 

We  will  publish  whatever  contains  the  best  advice  and 
instruction  in  home  duties,  tending  toward  domestic  happi- 
ness, in  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  form. 

Our  recipes  will  in  many  cases  be  tried,  and,  we  believe 
in  all,  thoroughly  reliable. 

Our  platform  knows  no  creed  while  admitting  all,  and 
encouraging  true  devotion,  and  faith,  and  love,  and  moral 
living.  And  in  this,  as  in  every  other  particular,  our  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  domestic  hearth,  and,  with  all  reverence 
for  the  costly  edifices  erected  for  public  worship  throughout 
the  land,  we  will  turn  our  energies  to  a very  important  part 
of  all  true  religion,  and  teach  the  duties  of  each  member  of 
the  family  towards  the  rest,  and  in  our  miscellaneous  selec- 
tions, as  well  as  original  articles,  while  directing  the  loving 
wife  to  a more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  happiness  acquired 
by  preparing  comforts  for  husband  and  little  ones,  and  instruct- 
ing the  children  in  the  “ luxury  of  doing  good,”  we  adopt  as 
our  motto : 

“ To  make  a happy  fireside  clime 
For  wee’ns  and  wife. 

That’s  the  true  pathos  and  sublime. 

Of  human  life.” 

A Poughkeepsie  druggist  has  been  so  impressed  with  the 
act  of  the  rapidly  Increasing  popularity  of  hot  water,  as  a 
cure  for  dyspepsy,  that  he  is  about  to  open  a hot  water  foun- 
tain in  his  store.  He  expects  to  receive  patronage  for  this 
simple,  cheap  remedy  by  keeping  the  water  at  a proper  tem- 
perature, about  1 40  degrees,  as  well  as  clarifying  it  and  keep- 
ing it  absolutely  pure.  This  is  a good  medicine  and  not  the 
least  of  its  advantages  is  that  a patent  cannot  be  secured 
up'QU  it. 


THE  NEW  SCHOOL  READERS. 

At  educational  conventions  held  within  the  last  eight 
years  it  has  been  frequently  urged  that  the  school  readers 
used  in  Ontario  were  falling  behind  the  age.  In  the  early 
part  of  1881,  the  Canada  Publishing  Company,  feeling  that 
the  time  had  come  when  the  country  was  prepared  to  make  a 
change,  set  to  work,  on  a large  scale,  to  outdo  anything  hith- 
erto accomplished  in  the  preparation  of  readers.  The  Com- 
pany, it  is  alleged,  collected  sets  of  all  the  reading-books  they 
could  find  in  America  or  Great  Britain,  and  engaged  a prac- 
tical editoral  committee  to  select  the  best  features  from  these 
numerous  series,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  harmonize  such  of 
these  features  as  were  compatible  for  incorporation  in  a grad- 
ed series  of  Canadian  reading-books.  Before  twelve  months 
elapsed,  two  other  firms  announced  the  publication  or  prepar- 
ation of  school-readers.  Messrs.  Gage  & Co.  prepared  an 
adaptation  of  Chambers’  English  Readers.  These  had  been 
edited  for  the  Messrs.  Chambers  by  Prcf.  Meeklejohn,  one  of 
the  best  authorities  on  education  in  the  kingdom.  (His  bro- 
chure on  the  “ Problem  of  Teaching  to  Read  ” should  be 
studied  by  every  teacher  of  elementary  classes.)  The  third 
series  of  readers  was  advertised  by  Messrs.  Campbell  & Son. 
This  series  is  an  adaptation  of  Nelson’s  Royal  Readers,  which 
were  declared,  incidentally,  by  an  English  writer  in  the  Con 
temporary  Review,  (1881)  to  be  the  first  in  point  of  merit  used 
in  the  British  schools. 

Of  the  three  foregoing  series,  the  first  to  be  completed  was 
that  published  by  Messrs.  Gage  & Co.  In  March,  1882,  these 
books,  then  called  the  “English  Readers,”  were  authorized  for 
use  in  the  schools  of  Winnipeg.  A number  of  mistakes 
appeared  in  the  first  edition,  which  subsequently,  at  consider- 
able expense,  the  publishers  have  sought  to  correct.  The 
Canadian  edition  of  the  “ Royal  Readers  ” was  brought  out  in. 
June,  1883,  by  Messrs.  Nelson’s  and  Campbell’s  CompanieSw 
The  series  known  as  the  “Royal  Canadian  ” was  completed 
last  month. 

All  these  readers  have  been  submitted  to  the  Education 
Department  for  authorization  to  be  used  in  the  public  schools 
of  Ontario.  The  “Royal  Readers  ” (Campbell’s)  were  fully 
authorized,  and  Gage’s  “ Canadian  Readers  ” were  condition- 
ally authorized  ; one  book,  the  Fourth,  having  been  referred 
for  correction.  The  “ Royal  Canadian  Readers,”  (Can.  Pub.  Co.) 
have  not  yet  been  authorized. 

The  series  vary  in  size  and  price.  The  Canadian  (Gage’s)- 
contain  1136  pages  and  are  sold  at  $1.91  ; the  Royals,  (Camp- 
bell’s), 1492  pages,  price  $2.24 ; and  the  Royal  Canadian,  1534 
pages,  price  not  yet  fixed. 

“ These  books  are  all  handsomely  bound,  printed,  and 
illustrated.  No  one  series  has  a monopoly  of  all  the  excel- 
lencies, but  considering  their  size  and  the  number  likely  to- 
be  sold  they  are  all  too  expensive.” 

School  books  ought  to  be  made  as  cheap  as  possible 
When  the  Government  proposes  to  add  a new  text-book  to 
the  list  it  ought  to  acquire  the  copy-right  and  make  fair  corn- 
compensation  for  all  proprietory  rights.  The  compensation 
might  be  arrived  at  by  agreement  or  by  arbitration  provided 
in  law.  The *icopy-right  being  vested  in  the  Government, 
every  publisher  should  be  allowed  equal  priveleges  in  regard 
to  the  publication  of  the  book.  All  the  publishers  would 
thereby  have  a fair  field  and  no  favor,  and  the  public  be  pro- 
tected, by  competition,  against  monopoly  in  a necessity  ot 
our  social  system — the  school  text-book. 
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RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


All  communications  for  ‘answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents’  Department,  Family  Circle  Office, 
London  East. 

STDDfiNT. — The  lines  are  from  Burns’  beautiful  poem,  “ To 
Mary  in  Heaven.” 

One  Interested. — We  purpose  publishing  a biographical 
sketch  at  least  once  a month.  See  “ Our  Platform,”  on  oppo- 
site page. 

Header. — We  believe  that  your  case  requires  the  immedi- 
ate attention  of  a physician. 

Inquirer. — 1.  An  excellent  antiseptic  for  the  preservation 
ol  meat  and  milk  as  well  as  other  articles  of  food  has  the  fol- 
lowing compositions  : Boric  acid  eighteen  parts,  borax  nine, 
sugar  nine  and  glycerine  six  parts.  2.  See  under  miscellane- 
ous recipes. 

Mary  M. — When  ladies  are  escorting  each  other  it  is  not 
etiquette  for  either  to  offer  to  take  the  other’s  arm. 

C.  C. — It  is  improper,  when  writing  a letter,  to  write  the 
name  of  the  person  at  the  upper  as  well  as  the  lower  left  hand 
corner.  Either  one  place  or  the  other  will  do  ; but  one  is  quite 
sufficient. 

E).  W. — We  can  only  offer  a salary  to  a person  after  he  or 
she  has  shown  what  they  can  do  at  canvassing  for  the  Fam- 
ily Circle.  Most  who  have  tried  prefer  to  work  on  our  large 
cash  commission. 

Mrs.  H. — You  will  find  no  trouble  with  lint  if  you  use  soft 
paper  instead  of  cloth  in  cleaning  the  mirrors,  and  paper 
answers  the  purpose  better  for  other  reasons. 

Mrs.  P. — The  sentiment  of  the  verses  is  very  pretty;  but 
the  rhythm  and  metre  are  faulty. 

Vellom. — Send  along  more  of  your  writings  when  conven- 
ient ; those  received  are  very  good  but  hardly  suited  to  our 
columns. 

Alice  M. — 1.  It  is  not  considered  rude  to  glance  over  a 
collection  of  photographs  or  book  of  engravings  when  in  com- 
pany, while  to  read  in  company  is  a sign  of  ill-breeding. 
2-— It  is  very  improper  to  intrude  on  a business  man  in 
business  hours  unless  you  wish  to  see  him  on  business. 

— While  we  would  advise  all  to  marry,  you  should  by 
no  means  make  that  an  object  and  try  to  “ catch”  every  nice- 
looking,  wealthy  young  man  you  happen  to  associate  with- 
nor  any  for  the  sake  of  marrying,  that  is  for  the  sake  of  a 
home.  Try  to  cultivate  more  a spirit  of  independence  and 
do  not  look  on  the  opposite  sex  as  though  they  were  so  many 
husbands  to  be  entrapped  into  supporting  an  equal  number 
of  young  women.  If  you  should  find  that  by  the  cultivation 
of  a generous,  warm-hearted,  womanly  nature  you  have  won 
the  allections  of  a worthy  man,  and  are  satisfied  that  you 
could  feel  a constant  pleasure  in  endeavoring  to  make  him 
t*®PPyi  by  all  means  become  his  wife. 

Answers  crowded  out  of  this  number  will  appear  next  week: 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corporc  sano. 


Health  in  Sleep. 

Women  sleep  by  far  too  little.  Sleeplessness  is  one  of 
the  most  fruitful  causes  of  the  paleness  and  nervousness  so 
characteristic  of  American  mothers.  You  will  excuse  us,  sir, 
but  permit  us  to  ask  whether  your  wife  is  not  still  busy  with 
the  care  of  your  family  six  hours  after  your  day’s  work  is 
done?  And  then,  when  your  children  cry  at  night,  don’t  you 
turn  over  your  lazy  two  hundred  pounds  for  another  good 
sleep,  and  let  that  little,  thin,  pale  wife  get  up  and  worry  by 
the  hour  with  the  little  ones?  And,  now,  forsooth,  you  wish 
to  know  whether  it  is  not  bad  for  her  to  lie  till  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning  ! — Central  Christian  Advocate. 


Laugh  and  Grow  Fat. 

There  is  not  the  remotest  corner  or  little  inlet  of  the  min- 
ute blood  vessels  of  the  human  body  that  does  not  feel  some- 
wavelet  from  the  convulsion  occasioned  bYgood  hearty  laugh- 
ter. The  life  principle,  or  the  central  man,  is  shaken  to  the 
innermost  depth,  sending  new  tides  of  life  and  strength  to 
the  surface,  thus  materially  tending  to  insure  good  health  to 
the  person  who  indulges  therein.  The  blood  moves  more 
rapidly  and  conveys  a different  impression  to  all  the  organs 
of  the  body,  as  it  visits  them  on  that  particular  mystic  jour- 
ney when  the  man  is  laughing,  from  what  it  does  at  other 
times.  For  this  reason  every  good  hearty  laugh  in  which  a 
person  indulges  prolongs  his  life,  conveying  as  it  does  new 
and  distinct  stimulus  to  the  vital  forces.  Doubtless  the  time 
will  come  when  physicians,  conceding  more  importance  than 
they  now  do  to  the  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  vital  for- 
ces of  the  body,  will  make  up  their  prescriptions  more  with 
reference  to  the  mind  and  less  to  drugs  for  them,  and  will,  in 
so  doing,  find  the  best  and  most  effective  method  of  produc- 
ing the  required  effect  upon  the  patient. 

Clothing  of  Children. 

From  both  the  lay  press  and  the  public  platform  we  have- 
heard  of  late  a good  deal  as  to  the  unhealthfulness  and  un- 
suitability of  the  present  form  of  female  dress.  Much  that 
has  been  said  is  useful  and  true,  although  the  subject  has 
been  associated  with  some  intemperate  denunciation  of  the 
costume  of  the  day,  and  some  violent  suggestions  as  to  the- 
attire  of  the  future.  While  sympathizing  in  the  main  with 
this  matter  of  dress  reform,  we  think  that  some  of  the  atten- 
tion at  present  absorbed  by  the  costume  of  the  adult  may 
well  be  bestowed  upon  the  apparel  of  the  child.  In  many 
respects  the  dress  ot  young  girls  is  more  outrageous  to  the 
the  principles  of  health,  and  more  in  need  of  the  strictures  of 
a vigorous  criticism,  than  is  the  costume  of  the  fully  deve- 
loped female.  Note  for  a moment  the  usual  dress  of  the  lit- 
tle girl,'*as  sanctioned  at  the  present  time.  One  of  the  first 
principles  in  dress  is  that  the  clothing  should  so  cover  the 
body  as  to  maintain  it  in  all  parts,  as  far  as  possible,  at  an 
equal  temperature.  How  is  this  principle  observed  in  the 
attire  of  the  child  five  or  six  years  old  ? About  the  thorax 
and  abdomen  there  are  many  layers  of  clothing  of  a somewhat 
incongruous  character  and  somewhat  indiscriminately  applied, 
that  are  capable,  collectively,  of  maintaining  a reasonably 
even  temperature.  The  arms,  however,  are  commonly  bare- 
from  the  shoulders,  and  the  child  can  exhibit  upon  those  the 
familiar  effects  of  external  cold  upon  the  circulation  of  the 
surface.  The  lower  limbs  also  are  covered  by  a short  and 
scanty  skirt,  and  by  meager  petticoats  seperated  from  the 
extremities  they  are  supposed  to  warm  by  an  encircling  ring 
of  cold  air.  The  little  girl  of  modern  days  wears  more  clothes 
than  she  needs,  which  while  they  impair  the  free  use  of  the 
limbs,  cause  needless  muscular  effort. 

Linen,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  is,  from  its  poor  hygro- 
scopic qualities,  and  from  its  active  properties  as  a good  heat 
conductor,  a very  unsuitable  substance  to  be  worn  next  to  the 
skin,  especially  in  a climate  suject  to  abrupt  changes  of  tem- 
perature. Some  woollen  fabric  should  be  worn  next  to  the 
skin,  and  should  clothe  the  entire  body  as  evenly  as  possible. 
The  dress  should  be  suitably  long,  and  suspended  from  the 
shoulders  ; the  petticoat  should  be  attached  to  an  under-bod- 
ice, which  should  receive  its  attachment  from  the  shoulders  ; 
the  stockings  should  be  suspended  fi|)\n-'tfie/'ttodice.  The 
neck  should  never  be  left  wholly  ornamen- 

tation of  the  dress  should  be  as  sci^y  ife^#|jbl^to  make 
the  least  possible  addition  to  th^  wel^hts^^j  th^attire. — 
Britnh  MedicalJoumal.  te;''  ' ■'/'  'fxt 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

Redingotes  will  be  worn  much  this  winter. 

Fine  laces  are  to  be  extensively  used  on  bonnets. 

Dresses  for  evening  will  be  of  white  silk  gauze,  lace  or 
silk. 

.Green  will  be  much  used  for  suits  of  cloth  and  woollen 
■goods. 

Waists  with  fronts  and  hacks  of  different  fabrics  will  be 
.one  of  the  novelties  of  the  season. 

Black  dresses  of  lace  or  fine  goods  have  full  waists  and 
jet  belts,  which  are  so  covered  with  jet  work  that  not  a piece 
jof  the  goods  can  be  seen. 

bOMEStIC  RECIPES. 

‘Scalloped  Potatoes. — Two  cups  of  mashed  potatoes,  two 
lablefepoonfuls  of  cream  or  milk,  and  one  of  melted  butter  ; 
*■  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Stir  the  potatoes,  butter,  and  cream 
together,  -adding  one  raw  egg.  If  the  potatoes  seem  too  moist 
beat  a few.fine  bread  crumbs.  Bake  in  a hot  oven  for  ten  min- 
’utes,  t^ing  care  to  have  the  top  a rich  brown. 


Potato  Cake. — One  cup  of  mashed  potatoes ; two  cups  of 
flour  ; one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  butter ; two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder  ; one  teaspoonful  of  salt.  Rub  well  to- 
gether. Add  enough  milk  to  make  dough.  Roll  out  about 
an  inch  thick  and  cut  in  squares  or  diamonds.  They  must 
be  baked  on  a hot,  well-greased  griddle  on  top  of  the  range, 
■over  a moderately  hot  fire.  A soapstone  griddle  is-  the  best, 
as  they  require  to  bake  slowly,  frequently  turning  to  prevent 
burning.  Eat  immediately,  while  hot. 

Tomato  Broth  — Stew  tomatoes  in  a quart  and  a pint  of 
water.  Use  the  water  in  which  tne  chicken  for  croquettes 
was  boiled.  Strain  through  a sieve  when  well  cooked,  to  get 
rid  of  skins  and  seeds.  Return  to  the  fire,  add  halt  a cup  of 
rice  and  boil  it  until  quite  soft.  Cut  in  dice  a part  of  the 
breast  of  chicken,  put  in  the  tureen,  pour  on  the  broth  and 
serve. 


Huckleberry  Pudding. — One  quart  of  ripe,  fresh  huckle- 
berries ; half  a teaspoonful  of  mace  or  nutmeg ; three  eggs 
well  beaten,  separately  ; two  cupfuls  of  sugar ; four  large 
teaspoonfuls  of  butter ; one  cupful  of  sweet  milk ; one  pint  of 
flour;  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Roll  the  berries 
well  in  the  flour,  and  add  them  last  of  all.  Bake  half  an 
hour,  and  serve  with  sauce.  There  is  no  more  delicate  and 
delicious  pudding  than  this. 


Corn-meal  Muffins. — One  pint  of  milk,  three  eggs  and  a 
-small  piece  of  butter ; stir  in  the  milk  for  a batter  just  thick 
-enough  to  drop  from  a spoon,  and  bake  in  gem-pans  in  a hot 
oven. 

Peach  Shortcake. — Make  a soft  dough  of  one  quart  of 
sifted  flour  mixed  with  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder,  a generous  tablespoonful  of  butter,  a little  salt,  and 
sufficient  sweet  milk.  Roll  out  thin,  put  a layer  in  a baking- 
pan,  and  sprinkle  with  flour  and  hits  of  butter ; make  four 
layers  like  this,  using  no  butter  and  flour  on  the  top  layer. 
Bake  in  a quick  oven,  turn  out  upside  down,  remove  the 
layers,  and  place  ripe  peaches,  cut  up  and  sweetened,  between 
-each  layer.  Serve  as  a cake  with  cream  and  sugar. 


Blackberry  Jam. — To  four  bowls  of  blackberries  add  four 
bowls  of  sugar,  boil  thoroughly  and  turn  into  jars ; put  a 
paper  dipped  in  alcohol  over  each  jar  of  fruit  before  covering 
with  the  glass  or  tin  covers,  or  thick  paper  coated  with  white 
of  an  egg. 

Preserved  Tomatoes. — Take  ripe,  but  not  soft,  little  yellow 
tomatoes  and  pour  boiling  water  over  them  to  take  ofi  the 
skins.  Make  a syrup  of  one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  of  toma- 
toes, putting  in  only  enough  water  to  dissolve  the  sugar. 
Take  three  lemons  to  each  seven  pounds  ot  tomatoes ; slice, 
and  put  in  the  syrup,  first  removing  the  seeds.  When  the 
syrup  is  boiled  clear  put  in  the  tomatoes  and  boil  gensty  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour. 

Pickled  Red  Cabbage. — Choose  two  middle-sized,  well-col- 
ored, and  firm  cabbages,  shred  them  very  finely,  first  pulling 
off  the  outside  leaves  ; mix  with  them  half  a pound  of  salt, 
tie  them  up  in  a thin  cloth,  and  let  them  hang  for  twelve 
hours ; then  boil  a quart  of  vinegar,  with  an  ounce  of  ginger, 
half  an  ounce  of  black  pepper  and  a-quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
cloves.  Put  the  cabbage  into  jars,  and  pour  the  vinegar  over 
it  when  cold. 

Elderberry  Wine. — To  ten  quarts  of  berries  put  five  . 
quarts  of  water,  and  let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
boil  and  skim  it ; strain  it,  and  to  every  gallon  of  liquor  put 
three  pounds  of  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  cloves,  one  ounce  of 
cinnamon,  and  two  ounces  of  ginger.  Boil  it  again,  and  fer- 
ment it,  by  putting  in  it  a slice  ot  toast  covered  with  fresh 
yeast.  By  leaving  out  the  spices  this  wine  is  said  to  resemble 
Port. 

Preserving  Meat. — A new  process  for  preserving  meat 
has  been  discovered  by  Signor  Pavesi,  who  has  kept  meat  by 
it  for  a year  or  two  to  test  its  merits,  and  found  the  flavor 
still  retained.  The  meat  is  preserved  in  a pickle  consisting 
of  water  slightly  acidulated  with  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and 
when  required  for  use  the  meat  is  dried  at  a temperature  of 
about  sixty  degrees  Fahrenheit.  To  avoid  a slightly  brown 
color  the  meat  maybe  steeped  in  plain  water  before  being, 
dried. 


MISCELUANEOUS  RECIPES. 

A Cure  for  Cholera  Morbis. — The  formula  given  below 
is  the  one  used  by  surgeons  in  the  British  army,  and  its  effi- ' 
ciency  has  been  thoroughly  established  ; 

Equal  parts — Tincture  of  opium. 

“ rhubarb. 

“ capsicum. 

« camphor. 

“ peppermint. 

Dose,  fifteen  drops  in  water,  repeated  until  the  pain  subsides. 


To  Remove  Peach  Stains  prom  Table  Linen. — For  years, 
says  a housekeeper,  we  used  “ salts  of  lemon  ” and  various 
acids,  but  a person  remarked  to  us,  “ All  your  labor  is  useless. 
Wait  till  the  peaches  are  gone,  and  the  stains  will  also  be 
gone.”  We  thought  this  utterly  foolish,  but  decided  to  try 
it ; and,  sure  enough,  when  the  peaches  had  gone  the  stains 
had  disappeared.  The  idea  in  itself  looks  ridiculous ; but 
does  not  the  table  linen  get  enough  regular  washing  to  take 
out  almost  any  stains  in  the  course  of  one  peach  season  ? We 
have  noticed  the  same  is  true  of  grape  stains,  or  of  almost 
any  other  kinds  of  fruit.  This  is  very  true,  an  i if  remem 
bered  may  save  much  useless  labor. 
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SELECTED. 

“SIpriniyonly  what  is  sweet  ; 

Le  ive  and  tak*“  the  wheat.” 

The  Wanderer. 

Upon  a mountain’s  height,  far  from  the  sea, 

1 found  a shell. 

And  to  my  curious  ear  this  lonely  thing 

Ever  a song  of  ocean  seemed  to  sing — 

Ever  a tale  of  ocean  seemed  to  tell. 

How  came  this  shell  upon  the  mountain  height  ? 
Ah,  who  can  say  ? 

Whither  there  dropped  by  some  too  careless  hand — 

Whether  there  cast  when  ocean  swept  the  land 
Eic  the  Eternal  had  ordained  the  Day  ? 

Strange,  was  it  not  ? Far  from  its  native  sea. 

One  song  it  sang — 

Sang  of  the  mighty  mysteries  of  the  tide — 

Sang  of  the  awful , vast,  profound  and  wide— 

Si  ftly  with  echoes  of  the  ocean  rang. 

And  as  the  shell  upon  the  mountain’s  height 
Sings  of  the  sea. 

So  do  I ever,  leagues  and  leagues  away — 

So  do  I ever,  wandering  where  I may, 

Sing,  O my  home — sing,  0 my  home,  of  thee. 

Helena  Modjeska. 


Home. 

A happy  home ! What  sweet  thoughts  these  simple 
words  call  up.  A pleasant  family  circle,  cheerful  surround- 
ings ; peace,  plenty  and  sunshine.  But  while  we  all  so  love 
and  appreciate  a home  like  this,  how  few  of  us  are  doing  our 
level  best  to  create  such  a one. 

We  are  born  into  a home ; we  find  father  and  mother, 
shelter  and  food  there  as  our  birthright.  We  expect,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  the  needs  of  our  life  will  be  supplied  to 
us  by  our  parents,  both  as  an  act  of  duty  and  of  love.  But 
how  many  of  us  try  to  make  all  the  returns  possible  for  what 
is  given  us  ? It  is  just  as  much  our  duty  to  give  what  we 
can,  as  it  is  that  of  our  parents.  We  must  not  take  all  and 
give  nothing,  for  that  is  pure  selfishness.  We  must  return 
love  tor  love,  service  for  service  and  contentment  for  what  is 
ours.  To  be  happy,  cheerful,  helpful  and  useful,  is  the  duty 
of  every  member  of  a home.  No  home  will  ever  be  unhappy 
where  these  four  things  are  heeded.  The  one  who  does  most 
to  make  home  happy,  deserves  our  warmest  admiration.  It 
is  not  plenty  or  poverty  that  wins  the  blessing,  but  it  is  the 
mind,  soul  and  heart  of  those  who  dwell  in  the  home.  It  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,  so  the  one  who  cultivates 
a generous,  benevolent  spirit,  and  gives  the  most  of  love, 
labor  and  sunshine  to  the  home,  will  be  its  most  blest  inmate. 
Liberty  and  freedom  are  vain  words  if  they  be  not  used  so  as 
to  confer  happiness  on  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  To  do  as 
we  please  is  a glorious  privilege  so  long  as  we  please  to  do 
our  best.  A mother  has  no  right  to  scold,  fret  and  fume, 
making  all  around  her  unhappy,  even  though  she  feels  weary, 
worried  and  worn.  Far  better  leave  some  o the  work  undone 
than  to  have  tidyness  at  the  sacrifice  of  ppace  and  happiness. 
The  husband  has  no  right  to  demand  furt  i ■,  : edience,  ser- 
vice and  love  of  the  wife  than  he  is  willin  to  j re  in  return. 
Nor  !o  use  liquor  or  tobacco  if  she  object  o ' ■ ar.se  these 
srbstvite  are  wholly  evil  in  tend  j 'hevpilufe 


the  breath,  blunt  the  moral  perceptions  and  waste  the  finances, 
all  of  which  should  be  the  mutual  property  of  each  resident 
of  the  home. 

Economy  should  be  a home-virtue  belonging  to  every 
member  of  the  family.  Not  miserliness  or  meanness,  hut  a 
carefulness  that  allows  of  no  waste  or  undue  spending.  Make 
home  comfortable  first,  and  then  as  beautiful  and  attractive 
as  the  combined  efforts  of  the  whole  family  will  allow  of. 

So  let  us  live  that  if  misfortune’s  blast 
Come  like  a whirlwind  to  our  hearths  at  last. 
Sunbeams  may  break  from  one  small  spot  of  blue. 

To  guide  us  safe  life’s  changeful  journey  through.” 

\_Elmina,  in  the  Matrimonial  Review. 

Excuses  of  Suicides. 

Explanatory  letters  written  by  persons  just  before  they 
destroy  themselves  very  often  contain  poor  excuses  or  rea- 
sons to  justify  the  rash  act.  For  instance,  that  given  by  the 
individual  who  shot  himself  recently  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
because — so  ran  his  letter — he  loved  wine,  abhorred  water, 
and  being  unable  to  procure  good  wine  preferred  death,  was 
certainly  not  a sufficient  one. 

Neither  was  the  reason  adduced  by  another  Frenchman, 
who  was  found  dead  in  his  lodgings  in  Paris,  a few  days  back, 
a good  one.  He  lived,  it  seems,  on  bad  terms  with  his  land- 
lord. It  was  the  eve  of  a quarter  day  ; so  it  occurred  to  this 
foolish  individual  that  he  would  make  himself  particularly 
disagreeable  to  his  " enemy  ” by  being  found  dead  when  he 
came  up  for  his  rent.  Moreover,  one  gathers  from  his  epistle 
that  when  he  had  placed  the  fatal  rope  with  which  he  hanged 
himself  round  his  neck  he  hesitated  to  achieve  his  self-im- 
posed task  ; for  he  had  another  “ enemy  ” in  the  world,  his 
mother-in-law,  who  had  sown  discord  between  him  and  his 
wife,  and  he  had  always  looked  forward  to  a feeling  of  plea- 
sureable  anticipation  to  the  day  when  he  should  follow  that 
lady  to  the  grave  as  chief  mourner.  It  is  to  be  inferred  that, 
after  due  reflection,  he  preferred  foregoing  the  ];ealization  of 
this  “ pleasurable  anticipation,”  and  that,  since  he  ended  by 
hanging  himself,  he  hated  his  landlord  even  more  than  his 
wile’s  mother. 

He  is  Father  to  His  Own  Father. 

“ Do  you  see  those  two  men  talking  over  there?”  said  a 
gentleman  to  a reporter  the  other  day. 

“ Yes ; those  two  farmers,  you  mean  ?” 

“ Exactly.  They  are  father  and  son.” 

“ Well  ?” 

“ Well,  their  families  are  all  mixed  up.  The  son  is  his 
father’s  father.” 

“ How  can  that  be  ?” 

“In  this  way.  The  old  man’s  wife  died.  In  their  neigh- 
borhood there  lived  a widow  with  an  only  daughter.  The 
old  man  married  the  daughter  and  the  young  man  married 
the  widow.  The  young  man’s  wife  is  mother  to  the  young 
man’s  father.  The  young  man’s  father  is  the  young  man’s 
son.  The  young  man’s  father's  wife  is  his  mother  and  his 
daughter  at  the  same  time.  Now,  the  old  man’s  children — ” 

“ Jewhilikens,  man,  let  up  1 I can’t  keep  all  that  in  my 
head  !’  ’ The  reporter  subsequently  learned  that  the  above 
is  a fact,  and  the  parties  live  out  on  the  Nolensville  turnpike 
near  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Pure  food  and  air  are  the  watchwords  of  our  modern 
ygiene,  and  nothing  should  be  left  undone  to  secure  them. 
‘ . .-e,  unadulterated  food  and  air  for  rich  and  poor  alike. 


THE  FAM'lLY  CIEOLE: 


Real  Distress. 

A railroad  conductor,  the  other  day,  paid  out  of  his  own 
pocket  the  fare  of  a woman  who  was  hastening  without  ticket 
or  money  to  her  husband’s  death-bed  in  a Philadelphia  hos- 
pital, at.  the  same  time  conveying  to  her  the  impression  that 
the  fare  was  paid  by  a man  who  sat  behind  her  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy.  That  person  promptly  put  the  credit, 
where  it  belonged,  and  subsequently  took  occasion  to  ask  the 
conductor  why  he  had  waived  his  own  claim  to  the  woman’s 
gratitude.  <<  My  dear  sir,  ” was  the  reply,  “ when  you  have 
been  a conductor  for  ten  years,  and  been  ‘ beaten  ’ and  snubbed 
by  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  different  specimens  of 
travelling  humanity,  you  will  learn  to  do  your  duty  and  be 
satisfied  with  that  alone.  That  woman’s  distress  was  real 
but  possibly  nine  out  of  every  ten  I meet  with  similar  stories 
will  be  professional  dead  beats  and  frauds  of  the  first  water. 
If  a conductor  does  a humane  act  now  and  then,  and  the 
public  hear  of  it,  a few  will  compliment  him  and  praise  him 
for  it,  but  for  the  next  six  months  every  tramp  and  shyster 
along  the  road  will  strike  his  train  and  endeavor  to  cheat 
him  out  of  the  fare  by  working  upon  his  feelings.” 

A Poor  Match. 

“ You  think  that  ’ere  woman  with  the  three  children 
belongs  to  that  man  a-talkin’  with  her  ? ” asked  the  old  sea- 
captain.  “No  ; no  woman  could  have  lived  so  long  as  that 
with  a man  and  appear  so  much  above  him  in  her  whole  make- 
up I There’s  a lot  of  stuff  talked  about  folks  bein’  mismated, 
but  they  ain’t  authin’  in  it — nothin’ genuine  under  cover,  I 
mean.  Folks  as  come  together  natural,  without  any  compul- 
sion as  they  do  around  these  parts,  air  about  equal  in  most 
respects.  When  a woman  takes  to  a low  man  there’s  some- 
thin’ low  stowed  away  in  her  cargo,  and  vice  versa  ; and  when 
there’s  a public  smashup,  it’s  the  cussedness  of  both  coming 
to  a climax  I at  least  that’s  my  opinion,  after  sixty  years, 
observation.” 


Children’s  Questions. 

Children  arc  often  very  troublesome  iu  asking  questions, 
and  they  should  be  taught  not  to  interrupt  conversation  in 
company ; but  this  being  understood,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
refuse  to  answer  questions  which  an  active  child  must  ask 
so  often,  to  he  able  to  learn  the  whys  and  wherefores  of  daily 
life.  By  giving  due  attention  to  these  little  troublesome 
questions,  a child’s  truest  education  may  be  in  process.  To 
be  sure,  thereu-kre  parents,  who,  having  solved  these  little 
mysteries,  beciyme  indifferent  to  them,  and  cannot  look  upon 
the  eager  restlessness  of  their  children  with  due  consideration, 
or  sympathise  with  their  desire  to  penetrate  causes  and  trace 
effects.  By  paying  heed  to  these  troublesome  questions,  how- 
ever, a child  may  learn  many  facts,  for  his  education  com- 
mences with  his  interest  in  what  you  may  consider  too  trifl- 
ing for  you  to  notice.  Children  hunger  after  new  things  and 
new  ideas.  They  will  learn  with  pleasure  facts  of  history  or 
of  science  from  the  lips  of  parents  or  teachers,  which  would 
seem  drudgery  if  learned  by  rote  frdln  books,  and  they  take 
great  delight  in  listening  to  the  conversation  of  intelligent 
people  j therefore  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
drawing-room  or  the  library,  if  they  will  not  interrupt  the 
conversation,  and  are  taught  to  conduct  themselves  properly. 
Many  a man  owes  his  success  in  life  to  the  conversations  he 
has  listened  to  in  his  father’s  home,  when  his  parents  had 
not  the  least  idea  he  was  old  enough  to  take  any  interest  in 
what  interested  them  j but  his  young  mind  was  drinking  in 


draughts  of  wisdom  which  w,ere  of  incalculable  benefit  to  him- 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  who  have  learned  the  ini- 
quities of  life  while  listening  to  the  conversation  of  their 
elders,  and  have  had  cause  to  rue  it  all  their  lives.  Children 
are  not  like  dogs ; they  must  learn  to  follow  in  the  sootsteps 
either  of  the  just  or  the  unjust — learn  to  be  good  or  learn  to. 
be  evil. 


The  Wayside  Inn. 

The  following  touching  lines  of  sympathy  were  written 
in  a letter  to  a friend  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  by  Co 
Ingersoll,  recently  : 

“ There  is  something  tenderly  appropriate  in  the  serene 
death  of  the  old.  Nothing  is  more  touching  than  the  death 
of  the  young,  the  strong.  But  when  the  duties  of  life  have 
all  been  nobly  done — when  the  sun  touches  the  horizon — 
when  the  purple  twilight  falls  upon  the  present,  the  past  and 
the  future — when  memory  with  dim  eyes  can  scarcely  spelt 
the  records  of  the  vanished  days — then,  surrounded  by  kin- 
dred and  by  friends,  death  comes  like  a strain  of  music.  The 
day  has  been  long,  the  road  weary,  and  we  gladly  stop  at  the 
inn. 

“ Life  is  a shadowy,  strange,  and  winding  road,  on  which 
we  travel  for  a little  way — a few  short  steps,  just  from  the 
cradle  with  its  lullaby  of  love  to  the  low  and  quiet  wayside 
inn,  where  all  at  last  must  sleep  and  where  the  only  saluta- 
tion is  ‘ good-night.’ 

“ Nearly  forty-eight  years  ago,  under  the  snow  in  the  little 
town  of  Cazenovia,  my  poor  mother  was  hurried.  I was  but 
two  years  old.  I remember  her  as  she  looked  in  death. 
That  sweet,  cold  face  has  kept  my  heart  warm  through  all 
the  years.” 


A Romantic  Affair. 

A writer  in  the  St.  Louis  Post  tells  the  following  curious 
story  : 

In  the  audience  at  Uhrig’s  Cave  the  other  night  a couple 
were  pointed  out- to  me  who  have  a very  singular  history,  if 
all  the  world  says  about  them  is  true.  They  are  married,  and 
as  far  as  the  human  eye  can  discern  in  the  gaslight  on  a fair 
summer  night,  seem  to  be  happy.  The  lady,  though  has  silver 
hair,  and  appears  to  be  over  fifty.  She  is  a stately,  matronly 
female,  and  her  dress  of  complete  black  adds  to  the  majesty 
of  her  appearence.  Her  husband  does  not  look  to  be  over 
thirty,  is  a handsome  man  of  the  brunette  type,  and  dresses 
like  a broker  or  a cashier.  He  is  not  in  business  here,  how- 
ever. The  remarkable  phase  of  the  story  is  that  about 
twenty-one  years  ago  a gentlemen  of  exceeding  wealth  died 
in  Cincinnati,  0.,  leaving  all  his  fortune  to  a young  woman 
whom  he  had  adopted  and  educated,  and  who  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  with  her  sister  in  Paris,  where  she  had  spent 
most  of  her  years.  The  news  was  sent  to  the  French  capital, 
and  the  cable  message  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  older  sis- 
ter, she  withheld  it  from  the  young  one.  Gathering  up  all 
the  valuables,  and  taking  all  the  money  the  two  possessed 
the  older  sister  fled  to  this  country,  and,  representing  herself 
to  the  Court  under  the  other  sister’s  name,  succeeded  in 
establishing  her  indentity,  and  was  awarded  the  fortune. 
Nothing  was  ever  heard  of  the  sister  in  Paris  by  letter  or  in 
any  other  way,  and  this  woman  has  since  held  undisputed 
title  to  the  property.  Her  husband  was  the  son  of  her  gar- 
dener, to  whom  she  took  a strange  but  lasting  fancy.  They 
live  in  Cincinnati,  but  are  now  here  at  one  of  the  hotels. 
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I Am  Never  Alone. 

I am  never  alone — every  flower  is  a token — 

The  woods,  and  the  streams,  and  the  clouds,  and  the  sea ; 

There  is  not  a leaf  or  a bud  but  has  spoken, 

In  eloquent  silence,  my  loved  one,  of  thee. 

I roam  amid  solitude  some  would  call  dreary, 

When  night  o'er  fair  nature  her  mantle  has  thrown, 

But  thy  gentle  form  still  is  hovering  near  me  ; 

Wherever  I wander,  I’m  never  alone. 

I am  never  alone  ; when  the  red  morning  blushes 
The  rose  of  thy  cheek  in  the  tints  I can  trace  ; 

The  corn-waving  fields  when  the  wind. gently  gushes 
Remind  me  alone  of  thy  beauty  and  grace ; 

Thy  lips  seem  the  poppies,  the  sunshine  outvieing. 

Thy  voice  I can  hear  in  the  lark’s  joyous  tone  ! 

Thy  violet  eyes,  ’neath  the  mossy  bank  lying, 

I fancy  1 see — I am  never  alone. 

I am  never  alone,  for  thy  spirit  is  near  me  ; 

’Tis  thou  art  my  first  happy  dream  in  the  night ; 

I whisper  thy  name  when  the  winds  only  hear  me — 

I hear  the  sweet  echoes,  and  they  are  delight. 

Though  dcomed  for  a time  my  heart’s  treasure  to  banish. 
The  thought  that  thou'rt  constant  for  all  will  atone  ; 

As  long  as  the  light  of  thy  love  will  not  vanish. 

Wherever  I wander,  I'm  never  alone. 


A Barefooted  Groom. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a young  fellow  named  Johnson, 
in  the  wilds  of  the  Cheat  Mountains  in  West  Virginia,  made 
up  his  mind  to  be  married. 

“ But  you  have  not  a penny,”  remonstrated  his  friends. 

“ I have  my  hands.  A man  was  given  hands — one  to 
scratch  for  himself,  the  other  for  his  wife,”  he  said. 

On  the  day  of  the  wedding  Johnson  appeared  in  a whole 
coat  and  trousers,  but  barefooted. 

“ This  is  hardly  decent,”  said  the  clergyman.  “ I will 
lend  you  a pair  of  shoes.” 

“ No,”  said  Johnson  ; “ when  I can  buy  shoes,  I will  wear 
them — not  before.” 

And  he  stood  up  to  be  married  without  any  thought  of 
his  feet.  The  same  sturdy  conduct  showed  itself  in  his  future 
course.  What  he  had  not  money  to  pay  for  he  did  without. 
He  hired  himself  to  a farmer  for  a year’s*  work.  With  the 
money  he  saved  he  bought  a couple  of  acres  of  timber-land 
and  a pair  of  sheep,  built  himself  a hut,  and  went  to  work  on 
his  ground.  His  sheep  increased.  As  time  flew  by  he  bought 
more  ; then  he  sold  of  the  cheaper  kinds,  and  invested  in 
Southdown  and  French  Merino. 

His  neighbors  tried  by  turns  raising  cattle,  horses,  or  gave 
their  attention  to  experimental  farming.  Johnson  having 
once  found  that  sheep-raising  in  his  district  brought  a hand- 
some profit,  stuck  to  it.  He  had  that  shrewdness  in  seeing 
the  best  way,  and  that  dogged  persistence  in  following  it, 
which  are  the  surest  elements  of  success.  Stock-buyers  from 
the  Eastern  Markets  found  that  Johnson's  fleeces  were  the 
finest  and  his  mutton  the  sweetest  on  the  Cheat.  He  never 
allowed  their  reputation  to  fail — the  end  of  which  course  is, 
the  man  who  married  barefooted  is  now  worth  a large  pro- 
perty. 

The  man  who  was  cured  by  a mesmerist  says  he  'n»s 
trance-fixed. 


Sam  PatcH’s  Last  Leap. 

A corres[  ondent  of  the  Rochester  Union  has  been  at  the 
pains  to  furnish  the  following  in  relation  to  Sam  Patch’s 
exploits,  clipped  from  a paper  of  an  early  date,  which  is  of 
interest  while  the  melancholy  fate  of  Captain  Webb  at  the 
Niagara  Whirlpool  is  still  fresh  in  our  memory  : 

SAM  patch’s  last  LEAP. 

We  have  often  been  requested  by  travellers  and  others  to 
republish  the  particulars  of  Sam  Patch’s  last  leap  from  the 
falls,  but  not  having  in  our  possession  any  newspaper  files  of 
that  year,  we  are  unable  to  do  so.  In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
in  our  daily  yesterday, Mr.  Henry  Scranton,  of  this  city,  has 
furnished  us  from  his  private  journal  the  following  : The 

first  leap  took  place  on  Friday,  the  6th  of  November,  1829  ; 
distance,  100  feet.  He  went  down  in  fine  style,  and  rose  to 
the  surface  amid  the  huzzas  of  the  multitude.  The  number 
of  persons  present  was  estimated,  at  7,000  or  8,000.  The  last 
and  fatal  leap,  which  took  place  one  week  after,  was  adver- 
tised in  the  Antimasonic  Inquirer  as  follows  ; 

HIGHER  YET  I 

SAM’s  LAST  JUMP. 

“ Some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others." 

There’s  No  Mistake  in  Sam  Patch. — Of  the  truth  of  this 
he  will  endeavor  to  convince  the  good  people  of  Rochester 
and  vicinity,  next  Friday,  Nov.  13,  at  2 o’clock  P.  M.  Being 
determined  to  “astonish  the  nativts”  of  the  West  before  he 
returns  to  the  Jerseys,  he  will  have  a scafiold,  25  feet  in 
height,  erected  on  the  brink  of  Genesee  Falls,  in  this  village, 
from  which  he  will  fearlessly  leap  into  the  abyss  below,  a 
distance  of  125  feet.  Sam’s  bear  (at  3 o’clock  precisely)  will 
make  the  same  jump  and  follow  his  master,  thus  showing 
conclusively  that  “ some  things  can  be  done  as  well  as  others.” 
Moreover,  Sara  hopes  that  all  the  good  people  who  attend 
this  astonishing  exhibition  will  contribute  something  toward 
remunerating  him  for  the  seemingly  hazardous  experiment. 

The  following  is  the  Antimasonic  Inquirer' s notice  of  the 
exploit : 

“ The  ominous  expression  contained  in  t .e  reckless  Patch’s 
advertisement  has  been  fearfully,  vindicated.  It  was  indeed 
his ‘last  jump.’  He  jumped  from  a staging  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  brink  of  the  falls  into  the  abyss  below,  from  whence 
his  body  has  not  yet  been  recovered.  A variety  of  reasons 
are  given  for  the  fatal  termination  of  this  presumptuous  feat. 
All,  however,  concur  in  saying  that  Patch,  from  some  cause 
or  other,  did  not  retain  the  position  while  descending  or  strike 
the  water  as  he  did  on  the  former  occasion.  It  was  a daring 
and  useless  exposure  of  human  life,  which,  having  resulted 
disastrously,  creates  a train  of  painful  reflections.  We  would 
not  dwell  upon  this  distressing  scene,  and  yet  we  cannot 
banish  it  from  our  thoughts.  We  still  see  the  frail  mortal 
standing,  as  it  proved,  upon  the  brink  of  eternity!  The  ter- 
rified imagination  follows  him  from  the  giddy  height,  through 
the  thin  air,  into  the  deep,  dark  chasm  below  I It  lingers 
but  a few  moments  of  breathless  and  agonized  suspense  1 
The  waters,  troubled  a moment  in  swallowing  their  victim 
are  at  rest  I The  expiring  bubbles  announce  that  the  spirit 
has  departed,  leaving  the  body  in  the  • dark  bosom  of  the 
ocean  buried  I ’ The  multitude  shrink  away  abashed  and 
lebuked.” 


Ouida  has  written  an  article  on  the  copyright  question, 
in  which  she  says  that  when  Americans  stop  pirating  Eng- 
lish publications  “ their  commercial  morality  will  be  purer 
than  it  is  at  present.  ” And  when  the  Americans  stop  read- 
ing Ouida’s  immoral  novels  their  literary  tastes  will  be  purer 
than  at  present.— Wom'sfown  Herald. 
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Nature. 

■ Eliza  Jane,  two  lovers  had, 

The  one  was  Nature,  th’other  Art, 

They  were  so  very  near  alike. 

She  couldn’t  tell  the  two  apart. 

At  last,  to  test  their  qualities. 

And  give  to  one  the  vantage  place. 

She  proffered  each  a photograph 
Of  her  ethereal,  tempting  face. 

Art  snatched  the  pretty,  paper  prize. 

And  pressed  it  to  his  heart,  and  then 
He  put  it  to  his  marble  lips. 

And  kissed  it  o’er  and  o’er  again. 

But  nature  pushed  the  painted  gift 
Aside  with  haughty,  proud  disdain. 

And  grappling  her  with  strong  embrace. 

He  kissed  that  plump,  Eliza  Jane. 

“ Begone,  0 Art  I ’’  the  maiden  cried, 

“ Let  critics  hymn  your  praise  sublime. 

But  men  are  men  and  girls  are  girls. 

And  I’ll  take  Nature  every  time.” 

The  Spartan  Way. 

He  was  driving  out  of  Plainfield,  the  other  day,  with  such 
a satisfied  look  on  his  face  that  an  acquaintance  hailed  him 
with : 

“ Well,  Uncle  Bill,  what’s  happened?  ” 

“ You  know  them  five  sons  of  mine  ? ” 

“ Oh,  yes.” 

“ Wall,  they  are  alius  buying  and  selling  and  speculating, 
and  not  a day  passes  that  some  one  of  ’em  does  not  ask  me 
to  endorse  his  note.” 

“ And  of  course  you  do  ? ” 

“No.  Them  boys  are  rather  shaky,  you  know.  But  I’m 
going  to  after  this.  Hang  it,  I’m  their  own  father,  you  see, 
and  it  looks  kinder  mean  to  refuse  ’em.  I’ve  been  down  here 
and  deeded  the  farm  to  the  did  woman,  put  a chattel  mortgage 
on  the  stock  and  sold  off  most  of  the  tools,  and  now  if  the 
boys  want  my  name  on  their  notes  I can  sit  down  and  give  it 
to  ’em  like  a Spartan  father.” — Wall  Street  News. 

A Bald  Sea  Story. 

“ We  had  captured  a one-hundred  barrel  whale,  and  alter 
the  head  was  split  open  I was  detailed  to  dip  out  the  oil.  It’s 
just  like  going  into  a big  bath-tub,  and  a man  stands  almost 
up  to  his  armpits  in  oil.  1 was  wading  about  in  the  mon- 
ster’s head,  .when  I was  suddenly  startled  by  seeing  the  sur- 
face of  the  oil  burst  into  a blaze,  caused,  as  I afterwards 
learned,  by  one  of  the  crew  accidently  dropping  a box  of 
burning  matches.  The  only  thing  to  do  was  to  dive  under 
the  burning  oil,  and  I did  it,  with  my  sheath-knife  in  my 
teeth.  I turned  my  head  after  I got  underneath,  and  made 
a desperate  effort  to  dig  my  way  out  with  the  knife.  I man- 
aged to  dig  a hole  large  enough  to  thrust  my  head  through, 
and  then,  by  a mighty  effort,  escaped  into  the  sea.  It  was 
a pretty  tight  squeeze,  I can  tell  you,  and  my  body  was  so 
warm  that  it  made  the  water  hiss  all  around  me.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  thought  that  I had  been  burned  to  death, 
and  when  I swam  to  the  side  of  the  vessel  he  was  so  fright- 
ened that  he  told  me  there  was  only  one  thing  that  pre- 
vented him  from  turning  grey  in  a single  night.” 

“ What  was  that  ?”  asked  the  listener. 

“ He  was  bald-headed,”  said  the  nautical  “ Cop.” 


Doing  a Smart  Thing. 

A few  days  ago  an  eminent  citizen  of  Detroit,  or  at  least 
one  eminent  enough  to  own  a $7  umbrella,  left  the  article  in 
a store  on  Gratiot  street  and  some  one  gobbled  it.  Eminent 
citizen  was  thoroughly  indignant,  and  he  went  to  a detective 
to  see  what  could  be  done.  As  there  was  no  clew  to  pick  up 
and  follow  to  success,  the  detective  could  do  nothing.  All 
of  a sudden  a bright  thought  occurred  to  the  loser,  and  next 
day  an  advertisement  appeared  as  follows  ; 

“ The  man  who  took  that  silk  umbrella  from  a store  on 
Gratiot  street  last  Thursday  will  save  himself  trouble  by 
returning  it,  as  he  is  known.” 

Eminent  citizen  was  chuckling  over  his  smartness  when 
a man  dressed  like  a laborer  and  having  an  umbrella  carefully 
tied  up  in  paper  entered  the  office  and  said  ; 

“ So  you  knew  me,  eh?  ” 

“ Yes,  sir,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“ Somebody  must  have  seen  me  take  it  and  told  you  ? ” 

“ Yes,  that  was  the  way.” 

“ What  would  you  have  done  if  I hadn’t  shown  up? 

“ Secured  a warrant  and  made  it  hot  for  you.” 

“ Well,  give  me  a receipt  and  I’ll  leave  it  and  never  try 
to  get  away  with  another  man’s  umbrella.” 

A receipt  was  written  and  passed  over,  and  the  man 
seemed  so  contrite  that  he  was  handed  a-halfa  dollar  besides. 
It  was  a full  half  day  before  the  parcel  was  unwrapped  for  a 
look  at  the  umbrella,  and  then  eminent  citizen  kicked  up  a 
row  to  alarm  the  whole  building.  The  umbrella  was  old, 
faded,  rib-broken  and  worthless,  and  it  was  evidently  a put 
up  job  to  take  the  smartness  out  of  a man  who  thought  he 
had  hit  it.— Free  Press. 

A Street  Joke. 

Telling  a joke  on  the  street,  says  the  Cincinnati  Saturday 
Night,  has. its  disadvantages.  You  can  never  be  quite  sure- 
of  your  man.  He  may  have  every  outward  appearance  of 
being  a most  appreciative  audience,  and  not  hear  a word  you 
say.  He  may  even  get  the  laugh  in  at  the  right  moment, 
and  go  away  wondering  what  it  was  all  about. 

For  example,  the  other  day  two  gentlemen  stood  at  the 
corner  of  Fourth  and  Vine  Streets,  one  talking  very  earnestly 
and  enthusiastically,  the  other  with  attention  divided  appar- 
ently between  the  speaker  and  an  approaching  street-car. 

“ 1 see  my  car  is  coming,”  interjected  the  latter. 

“ Yes,”  said  the  other;  and  he  proceeded  with  his  narra- 
tive more  rapidly. 

The  car  reached  the  pair,  and  the  speaker,  in  his  desire  to 
finish,  grasped  the  listener’s  coat. 

“ Good ! Splendid  I Best  I ever  heard  1 ” suddenly  ejacu- 
lated the  visitor,  as  he  broke  away  and  boarded  his  car. 

“ Confound  the  idiot  I How  does  he  know  whether  it’s 
good  or  not  ? I hadn’t  half  finished,”  muttered  the  one. 

“ If  I had  let  that  infernal  fool  keep  me  a minute  longer. 
I’d  have  had  to  run  two  blocks  for  the  car,  or  missed  the 
train,”  soliloquized  the  other. 

Perhaps  you  may  think  this  a fancy  sketch,  but  it  isn’t. 
It’s  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  happening  every  day  all  over 
the  country.  

A New  Jersey  boy,  who  was  engaged  Jin  ploughing,  saw 
an  enormous  black  snake  stretched  on  the  ground  near  by. 
Frightened  by  the  reptile,  the  boy  dropped  the  lines  and  ran 
for  the  house.  Re-enforced  by  several  members  of  the  family, 
he  went  back,  when  one  of  the  horses  was  found  lying  on 
the  ground  with  the  snake  tightly  coiled  about  his  neck. 
The  snake  was  killed,  but  the  horse  had  been  choked  to  death. 
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OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

To  be  younsr  Is  to  be  one  of  the  immortals.— Hazhtt. 

OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

The  prize  this  mouth  has  been  awarded  to  “ Crocodile,” 
Sarnia,  who  stands  far  ahead  of  the  others  who  have  sent 
answers  to  the  August  puzzles. 

Correct  answers  have  also  been  received  from  W.  Thomp- 
son, Toronto  ; Walter  Bostwick,  Albany,  N.  Y. ; “ Nettie,” 
London  ; Emma  and  Edith  Lake,  Woodstock  and  Charlie 
Hines,  Montreal. 

We  will  hereafter  continue  to  publish  our  puzzle  column 
once  a month  as  formerly  and  discontinue,  for  the  present 
our  story-book  prize  monthly  ; but  in  place  of  it  award  a use- 
ful Christmas  present,  a copy  of  Chamber’s  dictionary  to  the 
person  sending  us  the  most  correct  answers  to  the  puzzles  in 
this  number  and  the  two  following  numbers  containing  puz- 
zles. All  answers  must  be  in  before  the  5th  of  the  month 
following  that  in  which  the  puzzles  appear. 

SEPTEMBER  PUZZLES. 

1 

CROSS  WORD  ENIGMA. 

In  lap,  not  Jold, 

In  lavgh,  not  scold, 

In  doze  not  sleep. 

In  gaze,  not  peep. 

In  roll,  not  push. 

In  sleep,  not  hush. 

My  whole  is  before  you. 

2 

C3ARADE. 

My  first  is  a vegetable,  tender  and  small. 

That  to  eat  is  not  a hard  duty  ; 

My  second's  a barnyard  fowl,  that's  all ; 

My  whole  is  vain  of  his  beauty. 

3 

GEOGRAPHICAL  ANIGRAM. 

On  a riot . 

4 

CONU.NDRUM. 

Which  of  the  United  States  joins  and  disjoins? — Tgro. 

5 

SQUARE  WORD. 

Earth. 

To  affirm. 

A cruel  ruler. 

To  fall. 

ANSWERS  TO  AUGUST  PUZZLES. 

1.  Square  Word  ; — R E A L 

ELBE 

ABBA 

LEAR 

2.  Charade  : — Not-able. 

3.  Anagrams  ; — Ireland,  Scotland,  Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba. 

4.  Poetical  Pi : — “ Fare  thee  well  and  if  forever, 

Still  forever  fare  the  well.” 

6.  Diamond  Puzzle  : — S 
A T E 
N o R T H 
STROKED 
B A K E D 
R E D 

D 


The  Danger  of  Over-exertion. 

A STALWART  MAN  BECOMES  WEAKER  THAN  A CHILD  AND<*  THEN 
RECOVERS  HIS  FORMER  STRENGTH. 

( Waterloo,  N.  Y.,  Observer.') 

In  these  days  of  rowing  giants  and  athletic  heroes  fine 
physical  development  is  more  observed  than  ever  before 
since  the  time  of  the  Athenian  games.  A man  who  shows  the 
elements  of  physical  power  is  looked  up  to  far  more  than 
in  the  days  of  our  ancestors,  possibly  because  there  are  fewer 
specimens  of  well-developed  manhood  than  then.'  An 
emissary  of  this  paper  met  a magnificent  specimen  of  physical 
power  a few  days  since  in  the  person  cf  Dr.  A.  W.  McNames, 
of  Waterloo.  His  muscles,  which  showed  unusual  develop- 
ment, were  as  hard  as  wood.  At  his  request  the  writer 
sought  to  pinch  him  in  the  arms  or  legs,  but  found  it  wholly 
impossible.  A realization  of  what  is  meant  by  an  iron  man 
was  fully  made  manifest. 

“ Have  you  always  been  so  stalwart  as  this  ?”  inquired  the 
news  gatherer. 

» Not  by  any  means,”  was  the  reply.  » When  a young 
man,  I was  always  strong  and  active  and  felt  that  I could 
accomplish  anything.  This  feeling  so  took  possession  of  me 
on  one  occasion  that  I attempted  to  lift  a box  which  four  men 
found  it  impossible  to  move.  I succeeded  in  placing  it  on 
the  wagon,  but  in  two  minutes  from  that  time  I was  uncon- 
scious and  remained  so  for  hours,  and  when  I recovered  con- 
sciousness I vomited  a large  quantity  of  blood.  From  that  day 
I began  to  grow  weak  and  sickly.  I believed  that  I had  suffered; 
some  internal  injury  and  experienced  a general  debility 
which  seemed  similar  to  the  effect  produced  by  malaria.  My 
back  was  very  weak.  I had  no  appetite,  and  at  times  loathed 
food.  My  lips  were  parched  and  cracked.  My  head  felt  as 
though  it  were  entirley  open  at  the  top  and  it  pained  me  on 
the  side  intensely.  In  six  weeks  time  I had  fallen  away  from 
208  pounds  to  less  than  1 ?0.  I was  in  a most  wretched  condit- 
ion. I was  completely  discouraged. 

“ What  did  the  doctors  say  about  you  ?” 

“ Almost  everything.  I consulted  no  less  than  six  differ- 
ent physicians.  They  all  treated  me  and  none  did  me  any 
good.  At  that  time  I was  suffering  intensely.  I could  not 
sit  upright,  but  was  obliged  to  rest  in  a cramped,  uneasy  posi- 
tion. I was  compelled  to  urinate  every  five  minutes  and  I 
passed  over  three  quarts  every  day.  I was  not  living,  I was 
existing. 

One  night  (how  well  I remember  it!)  my  wife  had  put  the 
children  all  in  bed  when  the  feeling  came  over  me  that  I 
should  live  but  a very  short  time.  My  wife  and  I talked 
matters  all  over  and  I gave  the  minutest  directions  as  to  what 
she  should  do  after  I was  gone.  I was  not  in  a flighty  condi- 
tion by  any  means,  for  the  doctor,  on  leaving  town  the  day 
following,  bade  me  good-bye,  saying  he  never  expected  to  see 
me  again,  for  I was  suffering  with  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys in  its  last  stages.  Within  the  next  few  days  more  than 
twenty  friends  came  to  bid  me  good-bye.  Among  the  num- 
ber was  Dr.  .John  L.  Clark.  He  asked  me  what  I had  used 
in  the  way  of  medicines.  I told  him.  He  then  recommended 
a remedy  of  which  I had  heard  much,  but  about  which  I was 
very  skeptical.  If  faith  were  an  element  of  power  it  certainly 
was  lacking  in  my  case.” 

“ And  so  you  did  not  try  it?” 

“ On  the  contrary,  I did  try  it  and  to  my  surprise  it  seemed 
to  go  to  just  the  spot.  Indeed,  it  was  the  most  palatable  thing 
I had  taken  into  my  mouth  for  months.  I relished  it.” 
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“ And  did  it  cure  me?" 

‘^Do  1 look  as  ii  it  did?” 

“Yes,  indeed.  What  was  it?” 

“Warner's  Safe  Cure.” 

“ A proprietory  medicine !” 

“ Of  course.  What  of  that  ? I suppose  I once  had  as  great 
a prejudice  against  advertised  medicines  as  anyone  could  have. 
When  1 was  studying  medicine  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  I 
used  to  vow  with  the  rest  of  the  class  that  we  would  fight  all 
such  remedies  at  all  times.  When  a man  comes  down  to  the 
last  hour,  however,  and  bids  his  wife  and  friends  good- 
bye, such  bigoted  prejudices  as  these  all  vanish,  1 can  assure 
j^ou  and  any  remedy  that  can  cure  is  gladly  welcomed.” 

“ And  how  have  you  been  since  then  ?” 

“ As  well — or  better,  than  before.” 

“ Do  you  still  exert  your  strength  ?” 

“ Certainly.  But  1 do  not  ouer-exert,  as  formetly.  My 
strength  is  increasing  every  day,  and  my  health  is  number 
one.  I know  that  my  life  was  saved  by  Warner's  Safe  Cure, 
and  I believe  it  is  the  best  medicine  that  was  ever  com- 
pounded by  any  chemist  or  physician.  I am  willing  the 
doctors  should  sneer  at  me  for  such  a statement  if  they 
choose,  but  I have  proven  its  truth,  and  am  prepared  to 
stand  by  it.” 

The  above  experience  should  be  of  great  value  to  all  who 
are  suffering.  It  shows  the  deceptive  nature  of  this  terrible 
malady  ; that  all  symptoms  are  common  to  it  and  that  there 
is  but  one  way  by  which  it  can  be  absolutely  avoided. 

SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY. 

Dick  Liddell  publishes  a seven  column  confession,  embrac- 
ing the  crimes  of  the  James  gang.  It  recites  a large  number 
of  robberies  of  stages,  trains,  and  travellers. 

The  production  of  beer  in  America  in  1863  was  about 
-62,000,000  gallons.  Last  year  it  amounted  to  525,000,000 
gallons.  This  enormous  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  malt 
liquors  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  drinking  habits  of  Ameri- 
cans . 

A stage  bridge,  used  as  a passsage  way  for  the  actors  at 
the  Fourteenth  street  theatre.  New  York,  gave  way  during  a 
rehearsal  recently,  and  carried  down  a number  of  members  of 
the  company.  Seven  persons  were  injured,  one  Mrs.  La 
Forest,  seriously. 

Florence  Marryat  has  a large  scrap-book  filled  with 
authors’  autographs  and  specimens  of  their  manuscripts. 
Her  father’s  “ copy’'  was  all  written  on  paper  about  the  size 
of  “ commercial  note,”  and  averaged  twenty-four  words  to 
the  line  and  eighty-three  lines  to  the  page.  A magnifying- 
glass  is  almost  needed  to  read  it. 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Hooper,  thinks  that  Charlotte  Bronte’s  wid- 
ower was  very  ungrateful  not  to  put  up  a memorial  for  the 
authoress  in  the  church  where  she  lies  buried,  after  he  had 
inherited  £600,  as  the  earnings  of  her  pen.  But  he  preferred 
to  marry  again  on  the  money  and  therefore  Mrs.  Hooper 
makes  this  appeal  to  the  American  readers  of  “Jane  Eyre.’i 
“ But  there  still  remain  several  windows  in  the  church,  filled 
in  with  plain  glass  only,  and  each  waiting  for  its  memorial 
panes  in  painted  glass.  A fairly  good  window  can  be  pur- 
chased for  $250  and  a handsome  one  for  $300.  Will  not 
some  one,  or  some  group,  of  the  trans-Atlantic  admirers  of 
Charlotte  Bronte,  come  forward  to  repair  the  neglect  where- 
with her  memory  is  treated  in  her  native  land. — The  Inde- 
pendent. 


A New  Author. 

An  English  paper  tells  the  following  story  of  an  advertis- 
ing agency  : An  enterprising  publisher  recently  issued  a 
cheap  edition  of  Johnson’s  ever  famous  Abyssinian  story, 

‘ flasselas.’  It  was  reviewed  in  a Scotch  paper,  and  the 
review  came  under  the  notice  of  the  secretary  of  an  artistic 
literary  agency.  Being  of  an  enterprising  nature,  he  sat  him- 
self down  and  addressed  a letter  to  ‘ Samuel  Johnson, 
L.L.D.,’  calling  his  attention  to  a favorable  review  of  his 
work,  stating  that  it  was  among  the  most  pupular  of  its 
author’s  many  writings,  and  offering  to  glean  for  the  hero  of 
Boswell  and  to  transmit  to  him  cuttings  in  the  original  text 
from  all  London  and  provincial  and  as  many  American 
French,  Italian,  German,  Spanish,  Norwegian,  Swed- 
ish, Danish,  and  other  jonrnals  as  noticed  the  production.” 

Death  of  Betrothed  Lovers. 

A letter  from  Findlay,  Ohio,  says  : One  of  the  saddest 

affairs  to  occur  in  a long  time  is  reported  from  Orange  Town- 
ship. Miss  Alice,  the  charming  daughter  of  John  Montgom- 
ery, Esq.,  was  courted  by  the  beans  of  all  that  section,  but 
was  won  by  a bright,  industrious  young  man  named  Will 
Swank,  who  had  long  been  devoted  to  her.  Their  engage- 
ment was  known  and  arrangements  for  the  wedding  were  in 
progress,  when  young  Swank  was  suddenly  taken  ill.  The 
symptoms  of  the  fatal  malady,  quick  consumption,  were 
early  developed  and  his  fate  was  sealed.  Miss  Alice  was 
just  convalescent  from  an  attack  of  measles  and  insisted  on 
seeing  her  lover,  as  he  continually  talked  of  her  when  occa- 
sionally delirious  and  asked  about  her  in  rational  intervals. 
On  her  way  home  she  was  caught  in  a drenching  rain,  which 
resulted  in  pneumonia  being  developed.  The  two  young 
people  now  talked  only  of  death  and  repeatedly  a.sked  to  be 
buried  side  by  side.  The  first  of  the  week  he  breathed  his 
last,  and  the  pext  day  Miss  Alice  followed  him.  Their 
request  was  observed,  and  their  funeral  was  the  largest  ever 
known  in  that  section  of  the  county. 
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One  Life. 

Her  little  white  hand  is  resting 
On  the  arm  that  held  it  of  old. 

And  he  thinks  it  is  only  the  night  breeze 
That  makes  it  so  soft  and  cold. 

Her  eyes  into  his  are  gazing — 

Eyes  ever  so  faithful  to  him. 

And  he  thinks  it  the  shadowy  twilight 
That  makes  them  so  strange  and  dim. 

Her  pretty  face  turns  toward  him  ; 

Ah,  when  did  it  turn  away  ? 

And  he  thinks  it  the  silvery  moonlight 
That  makes  it  so  faint  and  gray. 

Oh,  spirit  that  lingers  and  falters, 

Take  courage  and  whisper  “ Good-bye.” 
A life  ? Why  a life  is  nothing, 

When  millions  each  minute  die. 

With  millions  each  minute  dying. 

What  matters  one  life  or  death  ? 

One  fragile  and  tender  existence  ? 

One  tremulous  passing  breath  ? 

A life  ? Why  a life  is  nothing  ! 

What  matters  though  one  burn  dim  ? 
Alas  for  the  folly  of  reason — 

One  life  is  world  to  him  1 
[ Wrilten  for  the  Family  Circle.} 

BONHY 'woods. 


I!Y  E.  T.  PATERSON. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

nOBOTHV's  LETTER. 

“ Have  you  been  to  Bonny  Woods  yet?”  asked  Standfield. 

“No,  Augusta  says  it  is  too  damp  to  go  yet.” 

“ Well  I suppose  it  is  rather  so  ; but  in  a week  or  two  I 
think  we  might  venture  without  incurring  any  more  serious 
results  than  muddy  boots.  When  the  ground  is  quite  dry  we 
might  go  there  often  of  an  afternoon ; it  is  a delightful  retreat 
in  the  hot  weather,  the  shade  is  so  dense  that  one  never 
feels  the  heat,  even  on  the  sultriest  day  in  summer.  Why  I 
we  might  have  some  jolly  little  picnics  there,  might  we  not. 
Miss  Judith  ? ” 


“That  would  be  charming;  but  do  you  think  Augusta 
would  join  us?  ” 

“ Oh  yes  1 we  have  often  picniced  there  in  days  gone  by,” 
he  spoke  regretfully,  and  she  was  quick  to  notice  the  sad  look 
that  clouded  the  kind  eyes  at  the  mention  of  those  past  days. 
She  thought  it  was  Augusta  who  had  called  up  that  look, 
tnat  tone  of  regretful  sadness.  How  could  she  tell  it  was 
Dorothy  ? 

“ Bonny  VVoods  belongs  to  Mr.  Laurie,  I suppose  ? ” 

“ Not  quite  all  ” answered  Standfield — “a  few  acres  belong 
to  the  man  who  owns  the  farm  on  the  other  side  of  the 
woods.” 

“ I have  a faint  memory  of  going  there  once  when  I was  a 
little  child,  to  gather  wild  flowers.” 

“ Yes  there  are  any  quantities  of  wild  violets,  lilies  and 
others  growing  in  Bonny  Woods.” 

“ And  now  is  just  the  time  for  them;  I wish  I had  no 
sprained  my  foot  and  I would  go  to-morrow  and  get  some.” 

At  this  moment  Augusta  and  Mr.  Thorpe  appeared  coming 
up  the  lane  toward  the  house. 

“ Why  there  is  Mr.  Standfield  with  Judith,”  said  the  former 
in  a displeased  tone. 

“ That  is  nothing  new,”  retorted  Thorpe  with  a.  Jaugh. 
He  was  not  any  more  pleased  than  she  was  to  witness  Stand- 
field's  attentions  to  Judith  and  her  pleasure  in  receiving  them; 
but  since  the  banker’s  arrival  at  Eastville  there  had  not  been 
wanting  willing  tongues  to  enlighten  him  about  certain  cir- 
cumstances in  the  past  life  of  his  betrothed,  and  he  soon  saw 
that  the  place  he  held  in  Miss  Laurie’s  regard  was  very  slight 
in  comparison  with  the  estimation  in  which  she  held  Stand- 
field.  It  was  therefore  his  pleasure  to  excite  her  jealousy  of 
the  young  girl  in  every  way  possible  ; although  at  the  same 
time  the  idea  of  Judith’s  being  won  by  anyone  was  maddening 
to  him.  Thus  two  people  bound  to  each  other  by  a promise 
which  one  of  them  would  have  been  only  too  willing  to  break 
if  be  could,  indifferent  to  each  other — nay  almost  despising 
one  another,  were  each  secretly  in  love  with  another,  who,  in 
turn,  heartily  disliked  them,  It  was  a deplorable  state  of 
affairs ; to  a humorist  it  would  have  presented  a comical 
aspect;  but  judged  calmly  and  sensibly  and  considering  the 
almost  certain  misery  of  that  wedded  life  which  lay  before 
Augusta  Laurie  and  Clarence  Thorpe,  one  cannot  but  deplore 
the  present  unhappy  complication  and  think  apprehensively 
of  the  future.  So  in  answer  to  Thorpe’s  remark  that  it  was 
nothing  new  to  see  Standfield  with  Judith,  Augusta  made  an 
angry  gesture, 
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“ Nothing  new  to  see  J udith  making  a fool  of  herself  ? 
No,  you  are  right  there ; she  has  been  exposing  her  folly  for 
the  last  two  weeks  or  more.” 

“ There  are  two  fools  I’m  thinking,”  replied  he  dryly. 

“ Pshaw,”  answered  she,  not  perceiving  that  his  remark 
might  have  a different  application, 

« You  know  what  Donald  Standfield  is.  He  means  nothing 
hy  his  manner  to  women  ; besides  he  is  old  enough  to  be  her 
father ; and  that  is  where  her  folly  comes  in.” 

“ We’ll  let  her  pay  for  her  folly  then  ; most  people  have 
to,”  said  the  young  man  with  a savage  laugh.  He  had  been 
assiduous  in  a sort  of  underhand  attention  to  Judith  during 
the  past  month,  but  his  advances  had  been  met  with  scorn- 
ful coldness  on  her  part ; and  now  he  was  tom  between  love 
and  hatred  of  her.  One  strong  influence  of  his  love  for  her 
was  a passionate  desire  to  seem  better  in  her  eyes  than  he 
really  was  ; and  yet  with  strange  perversity  he  pursued  the 
very  course  which  effectually  destroyed  the  last  remnant  of 
respect  she  might  have  had  for  him.  Judith  had  risen  as 
soon  as  Augusta  and  Thorpe  approached,  forgetting  her  injured 
ankle.  She  uttered  a little  cry  of  pain  when  she  put  her  foot 
to  the  ground. 

“ My  poor  child  you  have  hurt  yourself ; let  me  help  you ; 
lean  on  my  arm.”  The  girl  hesitated  a moment,  fearing 
Augusta’s  ridicule;  but  Standfield  coolly  placed  her  hand  within 
his  arm. 

“ You  should  not  have  come  out  at  all  this  afternoon,  you 
should  be  more  careful.” 

“ Oh  I indeed  you  make  too  much  of  it,  and  I did  not  walk 
to  the  orchard  alone,  Susannah  insisted  on  helping  me.” 

As  they  thus  approached  Augusta  eyed  them  in  wonder. 

“ What  is  the  matter  with  you  Judith,  that  you  cannot 
walk  without  assistance?”  she  asked  coldly.  Clarence, 
who  bad  an  appointment  to  keep,  had  gone. 

“ I have  sprained  my  ankle,  Augusta.” 

“ Oh ! When  did  it  happen  ? ” 

“ A little  while  after  you  went  out ; I was  running  down 
stairs  and  slipped.  It  is  only  a slight  sprain  ; it  will  be  well 
to-morrow.” 

“ I think  if  you  had  remained  in  the  house  and  let  Susannah 
bandage  your  ankle,  it  would  have  been  wiser  than  walking 
to  the  orchard.” 

Judith  blushed  crimson,  as  she  remembered  why  she  had 
been  so  anxious  to  go  to  the  orchard.  Standfield  would 
undoubtedly  have  called  at  the  house,  but  there  was  only 
one  sitting-room  and  that  was  always  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Laurie,  and  the  old  lady,  garrulous  enough  in  her  lord’s 
absence,  would  have  been  a tiresome  interruption  to  the 
delightful  tete-a-tete  she  had  been  looking  forward  to. 

» I was  advising  Miss  J udith  to  take  proper  care  of  her 
foot,”  said  Standfield  as  they  continued  toward  the  house. 

“She  will  doubtless  pay  attention  to,  your  advice,”  said 
Augusta  with  a cold  smile. 

When  he  had  seen  J udith  safely  seated  in  an  |arm  chair 
and  had  himself  placed  a footstool  for  the  injured  foot  to  rest 
upon,  Standfield  took  his  leave,  notwithstanding  Miss  Laurie’s 
pressing  invitation  to  tea. 

He  had  left  his  cane  in  the  orchard  and  went  thither  for 
it ; reaching  the  spot  where  they  had  spent  the  afternoon,  he 
espied,  lying  on  the  grass,  the  letter  which  he  had  rescued 
from  Trap  a short  time  before. 

He  picked  it  up  and  held  it  tenderly — it  was  Dorothy’s 
letter.  He  raised  if  for  an  instant  to  his  lips  and  then  strode 
toward  the  house  again  to  return  it  to  Judith. 


The  sitting-room  window  was  open  and  as  he  approached, 
the  sound  of  Augusta’s  voice  came  plainly  to  his  ears.  She 
was  speaking  words  which  caused  him  suddenly  to  stand  still, 
scarcely  conscious  that  he  was  playing  the  eavesdropper. 

“ Only  I warn  you  do  not  fall  in  love  with  Donald  Stand- 
field,  though  I daresay  it  is  too  late  to  warn  you  now,  your 
weakness  has  been  so  obvious  to  everyone  for  the  last  few 
weeks.  He  means  nothing  by  his  attentions  to  you,  he  is 
the  same  to  every  woman  who  takes  his  fancy,  until  he  tires 
of  her.” 

“How  dare  you,  Augusta?”  cried  the  young  girl  in  a 
choking  voice,  rising  to  her  feet  in  her  anger ; but  with  a 
moan  she  fell  back  in  her  seat  again. 

“ You  had  better  let  Susannah  attend  to  your  foot;  Mr. 
Standfield  was  so  tenderly  solicitous  about  it  this  afternoon  ; 
he  will  probably  be  here  to-morrow  to  inquire  for  you.  It 
was  odd  how  you  managed  to  slip  on  the  stairs ; 1 should 
not  wonder  if  the  accident  had  been  planned  for  the  occasion.' 

“ But  these  last  words  were  lost  on  Judith  for  she  had 
fainted  away  from  mingled  pain  and  excitement ; and  the 
listener  outside  the  window  stole  quietly  away  without  being 
seen  by  Augusta  from  the  house. 

His  mind  was  in  a whirl ; but  he  was  conscious  chiefly 
of  a burning  anger  against  Augusta.  It  was  not  until  he 
had  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  room,  at  the  bank,  and  sat 
down  to  think  over  what  he  had  heard  that  the  probability 
of  Judith’s  loving  him  occurred  to  him. 

She  had  always  seemed  a mere  child  to  him  ; and  he  had 
felt  so  elderly,  so  fatherly  in  her  pi>esence,  that  the  idea  of 
her  regarding  him  as  a lover  was  simply  overwhelming. 

“ It  is  impossible  I absurd!”  he  told  himself  impatiently. 
And  yet  as  he  thought  over  the  past  month,  many  little  inci- 
dents occurred  to  his  mind  which  seemed  to  offer  some 
foundation  for  Augusta’s  accusation. 

For  a long  time  he  sat  brooding  over  this  perplexing 
question.  At  last  be  arose  and  stood  by  the  open  window. 
Gradually  the  frown  disappeared  from  his  brow,  the  stern, 
dark  eyes  melted  into  a grave  tenderness. 

“ If  it  should  be  so,  if  Judith  loves  me,”  he  said,  and 
his  heart  leaped  strangely  at  the  thought ; “ she  shall 
not  be  wounded  by  having  her  love  thrown 
back  upon  her;  I will  take  it  and  cherish  it  as  a precious 
gift;  she  shall  be  my  wife  if  she  will.  Ay  I in  spite  of  the 
past  ” 

He  drew  Dorothy’s  letter  from  his  pocket.  What  should 
he  do  with  it  ? Judith  might  wonder  why  he  had  not  returned 
it  to  her  immediately  on  his  finding  it ; and  he  must  be  very 
careful  not  to  allow  her  to  suspect  bis  discovery  of  her  secret, 
if,  indeed,  what  Augusta  had  said  should  prove  to  be  true. 
No,  he  would  burn  the  letter  and  say  nothing  of  it.  He 
carried  it  to  the  empty  fireplace  and  kneeling  down  held  a 
lighted  match  to  the  fateful  missive  which  had  caused  such 
a revolution  in  his  life.  This  time  he  did  not  kiss  it,  he  felt 
no  desire  to  do  so.  But  he  said,  “ Poor  Dorothy  I ” That  "was 
his  farewell  to  to  the  love  of  nine  long  years. 

For  several  days  he  kept  away  from  Bonny  Dale.  Not 
from  any  disinclination  to  go  there  ; but  because  he  wished 
to  accustom  his  mind  to  the  idea  of  presenting  himself  as  a 
suitor  for  Judith’s  hand.  It  was  such  a new,  bewildering 
idea,  this  of  making  Judy  his  wife.  His  wife  I He  repeated 
the  name  over  and  over  to  himself,  until  the  sound  of  it 
became  dear  to  him.  Gradually  it  seemed  that  Dorothy’s 
face  grew  fainter  and  fainter,  while  Judith’s  was  ever  before 
him,  fair,  and  sweet  and  bright. 
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Oa  the  fifth  day  he  set  out  for  the  farm,  impatient  to  see 
for  himself  if  Miss  Laurie  was  right.  But  first  he  went  to 
Bonny  Woods  and  gathered  a quantity  of  wild  flowers  and 
arranged  them  artistically  in  a hoquet. 

“Yes,  Miss  Judith  was  at  home,’’ Susan  told  him,  in 
answer  to  his  inquiry,  and  he  was  shown  at  once  into  the 
sitting-room. 

Mrs.  Laurie  was  dozing  in  her  arm  chair  ; her  cap  awry 
and  her  mouth  open,  while  a gentle,  happy  snore  gave 
evidence  every  now  and  then  of  the  peacefulness  of  her 
slumbers. 

Judith  lay  on  the  sofa  rending;  her  book  fell  to  the 
floor  and  she  half  raised  herself  on  Standfield’s  entrance.  He 
was  conscious  of  a feeling  of  elation  when  he  saw  the  color 
flash  into  the  girl’s  pale  face,  and  her  eyes  fall  beneath  the 
gaze  of  his. 

“ You  have  been  ill  I fear  ? Your  foot  has  troubled  you  ?” 
he  said,  questioningly,  while  he  still  held  her  hand  in  his. 

“ Yes,  the  sprain  was  rather  more  serious  than  I thought 
at  first,  I have  not  been  able  to  walk  at  all  since — since  the 
day  you  were  here  last.  Dr.  Jones  says  I may  walk  a little 
in  about  a week  from  this.” 

" I cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  I am,”  he  said,  seating  him- 
self in  a chair  near  the  sofa. 

“ You  must  have  thought  me  very  remiss  in  not  calling^  to 
inquire  for  you  ; had  I known  that  your  foot  was  worse  I 
should  have  come  in  spite  of  business.” 

“ I thought  you  must  have  been  busy,”  she  answered 
simply." 

“I  was  in  Bonny  Woods  to-day  and  remembering  your  wish 
for  some  wild  flowers  I gathered  these  for  you  ; they  look 
a little  wilted  now,  but  water  will  revive  them.” 

“ Oh  Mr.  Standfield  I thank  you,  it  was  very,  very  good  of 
you  to  bring  them;  there  is  water  in  the  jug  on  the  table; 
will  you  pour  some  into  the  glass,  please?  ” 

“ I thank  you,’  ’ as  he  brought  her  the  glass  full  of  water, 
into  which  she  put  the  drooping  flowers. 

“ How  pretty  these  young  ferns  are  ! ’’  she  said  touching 
them.  “Now please  put  them  on  the  table  by  the  window, 
so  that  1 can  look  at  them.” 

■ “ Don’t  you  find  it  very  dull  lying  in  the  house  all  day  in 
this  lovely  weather?” 

“ Yes,”  she  answered,  turning  wearily  on  her  pillow. 

“ This  has  been  the  longest  week  I have  ever  spent,  I 
think.” 

“ Why  couldn’t  you  have  a lounge  carried  out  on  the 
grass  in  the  garden  ; you  could  lie  there  all  day  in  this 
weather  ? ” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“ This  sofa  is  much  too  heavy  to  be  carried  in  and  out 
every  day  ; it  would  be  lovely  though,”  she  added  with  a 
longing  sigh. 

“ I will  tell  you  what  I shall  do,  if  you  will  kindly  consent 
to  my  plan.  1 have  an  extension  chair,  it  is  cane  and  light 
enough  to  be  carried  any  distance ; will  you  do  me  the  favor 
of  accepting  the  loan  of  it  till  your  foot  is  better  ? With 
some  pillows  and  a rug  it  could  be  made  as  comfortable 
as  this  sofa  and  you  could  lie  out  in  the  open  air  all  day.’’ 

“ Oh  ! thank  you ; you  are  so  kind,  but  I — ” 

“ And  you  are  so  unkind  ; why  do  you  hesitate?  If  you 
knew  what  pleasure  it  would  give  me  to  lend  it  to  you,  you 
would  not  refuse.  Miss  Judith.” 

“ 1 do  not  refuse,  I will  accept  the  loan  of  the  chair ; and 
thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Standfield.” 

" Nay,  it  is  rather  I who  should  say  I thank  yon.  Then 
I will  send  the  chair  down  to-morrow^morning.” 


“ Thank  you.” 

“ I have  some  news  to  tell  you,JMr.'  Standfield,’’  she  said 
after  a short  pause,  dmring  which  the  silence  was  broken  only 
by  the  somnolent  sounds  which  proceeded  from  the  arm-chair 
occupant. 

“ Indeed ! pleasant  news  I hope  ? ” 

“Yes;  Reggie  is  coming  to  spend  his  vacation  here,  in 
Eastville  at  least ; his  friend  Mr.  Littleworth  is  coming  with 
him ; and  they  have  taken  lodgings  with  old  Mrs.  Barber, 
in  Eastville.  Mr.  Littleworth  got  someone  to  secure  rooms 
for  them.” 

“ It  will  be  a great  pleasure  to  you  to  see  your  brother  ; 
but  who  is  Mr.  Littleworth  ? A young  friend  of  Reggie’s  ? ” 

“ Reggie’s  friend,  yes ; but  I think  he  must  be  a good  deal 
older  than  Reggie.  He  is  an  English  Gentleman  whom  my 
brother  met  at  Mr.  Lennox’s  house.  It  seems  he  is  just 
travelling  about  for  his  own  pleasure.  Reggie  says  he  has 
just  returned  from  a trip  to  the  Northwest,  and  as  he  is  tired 
of  knocking  about  he  was  only  too  glad  to  come  with  Reggie 
to  Eastville  where  he  could  be  quiet  and  have  a rest.  I only 
hope  they  will  not  find  it  too  dull.” 

“ You  and  Miss  Laurie  must  take  them  in  hand  and  organ- 
ize picnics  and  all  sorts  of  pleasant  things  for  their  amuse- 
ment. I do  not  think  they  will  find  it  dull,”  said  Standfield 
with  a vague  uneasiness  that  surprised  even  himself ; perhaps 
the  English  gentleman  might  discover  a charm  to  keep  him 
at  Bonny  Dale,  notwithstanding  that  dirth  of  excitement 
which  Judith  lamented. 

“ Oh  1 don’t  you  really  ? I am  sure  1 hope  they  won’t.  It 
would  be  so  disappointing  if  Reggie  went  away  in  a day  or 
two  when  I expected  him  to  stay  for  two  weeks.  But  what 
can  they  do  to  pass  the  time  ? they  would  not  care  for  too 
much  of  Augusta’s  society  and  mine,  even  if  Augusta  could 
spare  the  time.” 

“ Which  I am  sure  she  could  not,”  was  his  smiling  reply. 
“ There  is  good  trout-fishing  in  the  river  about  a mile  beyond 
Bonny  Woods  ; and  they  could  indulge  in  boating  of  a mild 
sort  if  they  chose ; and  they  could  go  for  long  drives  if  your 
uncle,  I mean  Mr.  Laurie,  would  lend  them  a horse  and 
buggie ; and  then,  as  I said  before,  there  will  be  delightful 
picnics  in  Bonny  Woods,  and  pleasant  walks  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening.  Upon  the  whole  I think  they  might  manage  to 
get  through  the  two  weeks  without  being  overpowered  with 
ennui,  do  not  you  ? ” 

“ You  have  made  me  more  hopeful,”  she  answered  brightly 
and  then,  with  the  shyness  that  sometimes  seized  upon  her 
in  Standfield’s  presence,  and  which  had  amused  him  a little 
before,  she  said,  but  without  looking  at  him  : 

“ And  you  will  come  often  and  help  us  to  amuse  Reggie 
and  his  friend,  will  you  not?  ” 

“ If  you  want  me,  yes,”  he  replied  in  a soft,  low  voice, 
and  with  a slight  emphasis  on  the  you.  Was  he  glad  or 
sorry  to  see  the  flush  that  crimsoned  her  pure  brow  and  the 
faint  tremble  of  the  lips  and  eye-lids — signs  that  proved 
almost  beyond  doubt  the  truth  of  Augusta’s  words  ? He  was 
glad ; surely  yes ; or  why  did  his  heart  beat  with  a sensation 
he  had  thought  never  to  feel  again? 

{To  be  Continued.) 

^ I i^»i 

A fellow  working  in  a Maine  factory  where  young  women 
are  employed,  contrived  a practical  joke  for  the  entertainment 
of  himself  and  his  admirers.  He  killed  an  adder  and  left  it 
among  some  boxes  that  were  to  be  assorted  by  the  young 
women.  Miss  Stevens  uncovered  the  reptile  with  her  hands. 
The  shock  made  her  insane,  and  the  physicians  say  that  she 
will  probably  die,  and  in  any  event  will  be  a maniac  for  life. 
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A Son’s  AdYsntures. 


^ WAS  born  in  the  Luxembourg  just  about  fifty  years 
nip  ago.  Goodness ! flow  1 used  to  work  at  the  bench 
when  I was  a lad,  sewing  and  hammering,  hammering 
and  sewing  on  boots  and  shoes.  There  was  that  dear  old 
father  of  mine,  with  his  big  steel-rimmed  spectacles  perched 
on  his  nose,  who  set  me  an  example  of  thrift  and  honesty. 

“Above  all,”  be  would  say  to  us,  for  a brother  then 
worked  with  me,  “ be  a good  shoemaker.  Never  scamp  any- 
thing. Do  the  best  you  can,  and  do  it  all  the  time.” 

We  would  work  from  sunrise  till  far  into  the  night.  The 
pay  we  got  was  little  enough,  so  small  that  we  used  to  watch 
the  candle  that  fluttered  in  the  wind,  and  worry  over  its  cost. 
If  we  worked  very,  very  hard,  and  custom  was  good,  we 
might  count  on  a gain  of  ten  sous  each,  but  sometimes  we 
would  all  stop  pegging  away  because  the  poor  people  in  our 
village  had  no  money  to  pay  for  shoes.  Oh  ! how  dithcult  it 
was  to  buy  a sack  of  coarse  flour  or  a little  scrap  of  meat 
We  lived  from  hand  to  mouth.  Poar  old  father,  do  what  we 
could  to  help  him,  he  got  into  debt,  and  owed  at  one  time  as 
much  as  thirty  francs.  What  a huge  sum  that  seemed  to  me 
to  be  what  a whole  mountain  of  embarrassment ! 

I starved  myself  in  order  to  put  a little  money  aside. 
One  day  I said  to  father : 

“ This  thing  don’t  work.  I am  going  to  clear  out.  I can’t 
stand  it.” 

“ You  will  leave  me,  my  son?  Your  poor  old  father  is  an 
incumbrance  to  you  ?” 

“ No,  not  at  all.  But  I must  go  away  to  work  for  him.” 

“ It  is  well,”  replied  my  father.  “You  are  a good  shoe- 
maker. Your  stitches  are  strong  and  even.  You  shape  well. 
Go  see  the  world,  and  God’s  blessing  accompany  you.” 

I went  to  Paris  and  led  a miserable  life  there  for  a time.  I 
hardly  gained  my  bread  at  first.  The  habits  of  the  Parisian 
shoemaker  horrified  me,  for  I had  been  brought  up  by  a pious 
father.  I was  a good  workman,  however,  and  after  awhile 
found  steady  employment,  but  I could  help  poor  father  but 
very  little.  Oh ! it  used,  to  make  my  heart  sore  to  think  of 
him  cramped  up  in  his  little,  dingy  room,  working  away  for 
dear  life,  with  the  meagre  reward  of  a crust  of  dried  bread. 
The  habits  of  economy  he  had  taught  me  helped  me  then.  I 
scraped  together  sou  hy  sou  and  at  last  sent  him  lOf.  He 
wrote  me  that  the  sum  had  saved  him  from  being  turned  out 
of  his  poor  old  chamber.  “This  will  never  do,”  I said.  I 
must  go  somewhere  else.  I am  a good  shoemaker,  and  my 
experience  in  Paris  has  given  me  the  finishing  touch.  I 
must  go  somewhere  else  where  the  art  of  Crispin  will  be  ap- 
preciated.” One  fine  day  in  1850  I took  a place  as  landsman 
on  an  English  bark,  from  Havre  to  Boston.  I landed  in  the 
United  States  with  just  forty  cents  (two  francs)  in  my  pocket. 
I sought  work  at  once.  I saw  in  a little  shoemaker’s  shop 
up  a narrow  street  a sign  written  on  paper  and  stuck  on  the 
glass  with  wafers.  I could  not  read  it.  I did  not  know  a 
single  word  of  English  then,  but  over  the  door  there  was  a 
German  name.  I made  bold  to  enter  and  talked  German  to 
the  proprietor. 

“ Sit  down,”  he  said,  “ on  that  bench,  and  sew  me  on  that 
sole.” 

“ I am  a fair  shoemaker,  as  you  will  see,”  I replied. 

It  was  a pleasure  to  take  hold  of  the  tools  once  more  ; 
they  seemed  to  know  me.  How  I blessed  my  father  then. 


My  boss  was  satisfied,  and  1 got  a job  right  ofl  at  one  dollar 
day  and  my  food.  That  was  a fortune  to  me  then.  I worked 
for  six  months  steadily,  and,  save  for  a second-hand  pair  of 
trousers,  bought  by  me  at  a bargain,  I hoarded  every  penny. 
I sent  the  dear  old  father  fifty  dollars,  and  back  came  his 
blessing.  He  wrote  he  had  never  seen  so  much  money  at  one 
time  in  his  life.  But  I was  ambitious.  Just  then  the  Cali- 
fornia fever  was  raging.  Something  told  me  to  go  to  the 
Pacific  coast.  I took  ship  and  crossed  the  Isthmus.  Just 
before  arriving  at  San  Francisco  there  was  a heavy  gale ; we 
came  near  being  shipwrecked,  and  I lost  my  hat.  I remem- 
ber that  quite  well.  I landed  in  San  Francisco  with  one 
dollar  exactly.  On  board  there  was  a carousing  shoemaker, 
who  had  been  sent  for  from  the  East  by  a man  who  had  kept 
a shop  in  San  Francisco.  I heard  him  say  that  he  had  come 
before  his  time,  and  that,  anyway,  if  he  could  do  better  he 
was  not  going  to  work  at  cobbling.  Ho  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  man  who  was  to  hire  him,  and  I had  his  consent  to  ap- 
ply for  the  place. 

I went  to  the  shoe-shop  at  once  and  asked  for  the 
position. 

“ It  is  given  to  another  man,  who  ought  to  be  here  soon, 
and  I can’t  make  use  of  you.  Besides,  you  have  no  hat.* 

“ That  makes  no  difference,”  I replied.  “ I see  shoe- 
makers’ wages  are  six  dollars  a day — (it  was  the  flush  times 
of  California  then) — give  me  three  dollars  and  feed  me,  and 
only  let  me  stay  until  the  man  you  hired  turns  up,  for  I am 
indeed  a shoemaker.” 

The  boss  gave  a kind  of  grudging  consent.  Then  I set  to 
work,  and  slept  that  night  in  the  shop.  When  the  master 
came  to  the  place  in  the  morning  he  found  everything  in 
elegant  order,  and  I had  made  five  dollars  before  breakfast- by 
mending  a boot.  I suited  him  exactly — for  I am  a good 
shoemaker.  I lived  with  that  man  for  a year,  and  saved  all 
my  money.  I sent  the  dear  old  fellow  at  home  one  hundred 
dollars.  If  you  could  only  have  seen  the  letter  that  came 
back  I The  blessed  old  daddy  wanted  to  know  it  I thought 
he  was  a spendthrift?  That  one  hundred  dollars  he  was 
going  to  make  do  for  the  next  three  years  I There  was  a 
chance  I heard  of  in  Sacramento.  I went  there,  my  master 
giving  me  some  of  his  shop- worn  stock.  I did  a splendid 
business.  In  six  months  I had  made  for  my  share  $3,000. 
My  fortune  was  before  me.  Poor  old  daddy  was  not  forgotten. 
I got  a cross  letter  from  him  this  time.'  The  poor  simple 
soul  wanted  to  know  whether  I thought  he  was  going  to  the 
dogs.  Did  I want  to  make  him  a drunkard,  a gourmand,  and 
put  all  kinds  of  temptation  in  his  way  ? Too  much  money 
was  the  source  of  all  evil.  I was  robbing  myself  to  pamper 
him — but  for  all  that  there  was  a lot  of  sweetness  in  the 
letter. 

Well,  I thought  that  fortune  was  now  mine.  But  one 
night  a bad  fire  broke  out  and  I was  burned  out.  Fires 
occur  in  Sacramento  every  night  and  were  the  work  of 
thieves.  I gathered  together  the  few  pairs  of  boots  I could 
put  my  hands  on,  and  placed  them  with  my  money,  all  in 
gold,  in  a trunk,  and  I carried  it  out  of  the  wooden  shanty 
just  as  the  roof  fell  in.  For  better  security  I sat  on  my 
trunk,  and  gazed  bewildered-like  at  the  flames.  “ I have 
something  left,”  I said,  after  all,  “ to  begin  the  world  with.’* 
Just  then  I was  struck  a heavy  blow  over  the  head  with  a 
club,  and  lost  all  consciousness.  When  I came  to  I found 
myself  on  the  ground  and  my  trunk  gone.  The  thieves  had 
done  the  business  for  me.  Ah  ! then  I gave  myself  up,  just 
for  a moment,  to  despair.  “ 1 am  ruined — ruined  for  ever- 
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Poor  old  daddy  !’’  I thought.  But  I was  not  ruined,  for  that 
crack  on  the  head  was  the  means  of  my  making  my  fortune. 

I didn’t  cry  over  things  much,  for  I am  a good  shoemaker, 
and  that  is  always  a solid  capital.  I had  a little  money  in 
my  pocket,  and  went  to  San  Francisco.  I knew  my  old  mas- 
ter would  take  me  back,  and  he  did  so.  I resumed  my  old 
place.  There  was  an  auctioneer  among  his  customers  with 
the  tenderest  feet  I ever  saw,  and  as  I am  a shoemaker,  that 
explains  all  my  good  luck.  This  auctioneer  had  been  grum- 
bling ever  since  I left  San  Francisco.  When  he  saw  me  he 
was  delighted.  At  least  now,”  he  said,  “ I am  out  of  my 
great  misery.  I shall  limp  no  longer.”  At  once  I made  him 
a pair  of  shoes,  and  he  was  delighted. 

One  day  he  said  to  me  : “ I had  an  auction  yesterday,  and 
I put  up  without  getting  a single  bidder,  a lot  of  very  fine 
French  boots.  They  won’t  sell  because  there  is  a glut  of 
boots  on  the  market.  They  were  imported  a year  ago,  but 
the  shape  is  out  of  fashion  now.  It  was  a square  toe  then, 
now  it  is  a round  one.  Do  you  buy  them?” 

“ How  much  ?”  I asked. 

“ Make  your  own  price.” 

“ But  I have  no  money.” 

“ That  makes  no  difference  ; you  may  have  them  on  cre- 
dit ; pay  me  when  you  can.” 

I went  to  look  at  those  cases  of  boots.  They  were  of  the 
finest  quality,  and  excellent  as  to  make.  Some  of  them 
were  cavalry  boots,  but  such  as  only  dandy  horsemen  or 
General  officers  wear.  Piemember,  I am  a good  shoemaker 
and  know  my  trade.  I bought  these  boots  at  one  dollar 
per  pair.  The  leather  alone  was  worth  twice  that.  At  night 
I used  to  work  on  them.  I made  the  square  toes  pointed  ; 
some  of  them  I cut  down  into  bootees.  Oh  ! I worked  night 
after  night  on  them  after  hours.  Then  I hired  a small  shop 
and  hung  up  a few  pairs  in  the  window. 

A Mexican  came  first.  “How  much?”  “Ten  dollars.” 
He  took  the  boots.  Then  a miner  passed.  “How  much?” 
“ Fifteen  dollars.”  Then  a gentleman  on  a fine  horse  came 
by  and  looked  from  his  horse  at  the  boots,  and  he  tied  up  his 
horse  and  asked,  “How  much?”  “Twenty  dollars.”  He 
put  a double  eagle  down.  I must  have  made  $2,500  clear  on 
those  boots.  Then  I found  more  of  them — a mine  of  these 
boots,  and  I put  in  my  pocket  six  thousand  dollars  in  a short 
time.  I worked  on  for  a year  and  made  money  in  my  trade 
steadily.  Then  I got  married  in  San  Francisco  to  a woman  I 
loved,  and  my  married  life  has  been  a very  happy  one.  It 
was  a pain  when  I said  to  my  wife  : “ I must  leave  you,  my- 
love,  for  a short  time — only  long  enough  to  pay  my  dear  old 
daddy  a visit.”  I left  my  business  in  her  charge.  It  was  a 
voyage  of  business  and  pleasure,  tor  I went  to  Paris  to  buy 
goods. 

Poor  old  daddy ! There  was  the  same  magpie  in  the 
wicker-work  basket,  and  he  saluted  me,  for  he  remembered 
me.  When  I was  a little  boy  I stuck  a tail  of  false  feathers 
on  his  w'ith  some  cobbler’s  wax.  He  never  forgot  me,  and 
ruffled  his  feathers  at  me  as  soon  as  he  saw  me,  as  if  my 
insult  to  him  had  been  of  recent  date.  There  was  hardly  a 
change  in  the  room.  There  hung  father’s  old  watch,  as  big 
as  a saucer,  ticking  away,  with  a spray  of  box-wood  over  it 
for  luck.  Then  there  was  on  the  shelf  the  same  old  earthen- 
ware jug.  The  handle  I broke  one  unfortunate  day,  and  a 
piece  of  leather  was  bound  round  it,  and  it  hung  on  a nail  by 
a thong.  He  had  the  same  awl  in  his  hand — at  least  it  was 
the  same  handle,  for  once  I came  near  getting  a thrashing  for 
having  whittled  it.  Even  an  old  almanac  of  a year  long  gone 


past  was  there,  tacked  to  the  wall  with  shoe  brads.  He  had 
on  the  same  apron,  only  it  was  worn  thinner. 

The  dear  old  father  was  bending  over  his  work,  pounding 
slowly  at  some  bit  of  leather  on  a last.  You  could  count 
one,  two,  three,  four,  between  the  hammerings.  In  my  time 
it  was  rat-tat-tat,  like  a drum  beating,  with  no  interval  be- 
tween the  strokes.  I strode  in  and  the  old  gentleman  first 
looked  at  my  feet ; that  was  a way  he  had.  At  a glance,  for 
he  was  the  king  of  shoemakers,  he  could  take  in  alt  the  differ- 
ences between  your  foot  and  the  feet  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  He  looked  and  looked  again.  He  must  have  recog- 
nized a family  foot,  for  I saw  his  hand  tremble,  and  then  he 
pushed  up  his  great  steel-rimmed  spectacles,  and  the  tears 
ran  :down  his  cheeks  as  he  rose,  and  then  tottered,  and  then 
fell  into  my  arms.  How  we  kissed  one  another.  “ My  son, 
my  son,  you  never  would  have  succeeded  had  you  not  been  a 
good  shoemaker  ; you  never  scamped  anything  ; you  did  the 
best  you  could  all  the  time,”  was  what  he  said  when  I told 
him  of  my  good  luck.  “ Like  my  dear  old  daddy  did  before 
me,”  I added.  Then  I kicked  over  his  work  bench  and  said  ; 
“ No  more  work  for  you,  old  pappy,  for  I am  rich.  I have  a 
wife,  I have  a baby — a boy  baby,  named  after  you — and  you 
are  to  take  the  cars — first  class — to-morrow  or  the  day  after- 
ward, and  come  post-haste  out  of  the  old  country  to  Califor- 
nia, so  that  grandchild  shall  sit  on  your  knee,  and  you  shall 
teach  him  to  be  honest  and  pious,  and  to  love  you.”  “ And 
may  I not  make  him  a good  shoemaker?  ” he  asked.  “ But 
you  go  too  fast.  Let  me  think  over  it.  You  ask  me  to  leave 
this  old  Luxembourg  where  I was  born.  I should  never  see 
again  the  grave  where  your  mother,  my  good  wife,  has  slept 
for  these  last  thirty  odd  years.  I don’t  know.  I am  very  old. 
I should  be  in  the  way.  I love  my  old  trade.  Do  they  wear 
shoes  in  California?  May  I cobble  there?  I assure  you j 
though  the  hog-bristles  bother  me  just  a little  at  times,  and 
my  hammer  moves  just  a trifle  slower,  still  I can  turn  out  a 
decent  job.  I wonder  if  I cannot  beat  you  now.  Come,  let 
us  try.” 

To  please  the  old  man,  1 took  up  a bit  of  work  and  com- 
menced on  it.  “ It  is  well  done,”  said  father,  admiringly. 
“ I see  you  have  not  forgotten  my  lessons.  Perhaps  that  one 
stitch  there  is  not  quite — quite  as  even  as  it  should  be.  My 
remarks  don’t  worry  you  ? Still,”  and  he  held  in  his  shaky 
hands  the  old  boot  near  his  eye,  “ it  will  pass  muster.” 

At  last  the  blessed  old  man  consented  to  go  with  me. 
Next  day  we  had  a feast  in  the  village.  All  the  old  cronies 
were  invited,  the  cooper,  the  watchmaker,  the  butcher,  the 
drover,  the  tailor  and  the  tax-collector.  The  Curate  gave  the 
party  his  blessing . Oh,  what  a good  time  we  had  ! The  old 
man  was  radiant.  I was  introduced  to  every  one  as  “ M.  , 
the  American  shoemaker,  who  had  learned  his  trade  in  the 
Luxembourg.”  We  kept  it  up  all  that  afternoon  and  late 
into  the  evening.  It  was  a feast  such  as  that  sleepy  old  town 
will  remember  for  many  a day.  Just  occasionally  I noticed 
that  the  old  man  weakened  when  some  ancient  chum  took 
him  by  the  hand  to  bid  him  good-bye.  Then  I would  say 
“ Dear  Daddy,  it’s  your  grand-child  that  claims  you.  How 
do  you  expect  that  he  will  ever  be  a good  shoemaker  without 
your  teaching  him?”  That  was  an  all-powerful  argument. 
The  blessed  old  man  made  the  trip  across  the  ocean  without 
much  fatigue.  How  glad  my  wife  was  to  see  her  husband 
and  father,  and,  as  to  the  baby,  he  went  at  once  into  his 
grandpapa’s  arms. 

“ Of  course,  father  was  too  old  to  work,  but  still  he  in- 
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sisted  upon  having  his  bench.  As  he  grew  feebler  the 
stitches  became  more  uneven,  and  we  were  often  alarmed 
about  the  awl,  which  might  have  pricked  him.  He  lived, 
though,  happily  with  us  for  some  years.  He  grew  more 
unsteady  day  by  day  and  wandered  a little,  but  still  he  would 
spend  an  hour  or  two  every  day  at  his  bench.  He  made  a 
goat  harness  for  the  little  boy,  and  quite  a number  of  pretty 
things  in  leather. 

One  day  I heard  him  in  his  room  tapping,  tapping  away 
on  his  lap-stone  with  more  than  ordinary  vigor.  Then  I 
listened  to  him.  He  said : “ A good  job ; a very  good  job. 
Capital,  though  I ought  not  to  praise  myself.  There  never 
was  but  one  man  who  could  equal  me,  and  that  is  my  dear, 
dear  son  ; and  his  son,  my  grandson,  shall  also  be  a first-class 
shoemaker,  if  the  good  God,  whose  name  be  blessed,  only  lets 
me  live  a little,  a very  little  longer,"  and  then  I had  heard 
the  rattle  of  a hammer  as  if  it  had  dropped  on  the  floor,  and 
I went  into  his  room,  and  the  dear  old  man  passed  quietly 
away,  with  a last  prayer  on  his  lips.  There  are  no  shoe- 
makers now-a-days  like  in  the  old  time. 


A Little  Heroine. 


T was  only  a few  days  after  my  mother  died  that  old 
jlj  Kate,  the  blind  woman  who  lived  in  the  room  next  to 

ours,  lost  her  little  dog,  and  offered  to  share  with  me  her 
small  means  of  living,  if  I would  fill  his  place  for  her.  I 
was  glad  enough  to  accept  her  offer,  and  so,  day  after  day  I 
led  her  through  the  streets,  and  at  night  shared  her  humble 
cot.  It  was  in  that  way,  through  passing  so  often  the  same 
houses,  that  I noticed  and  was  attracted  towards  the  inmates 
of  one.  It  was  an  elegant  brick  dwelling,  with  a bow  win- 
dow, and  in  that  window  often  sat  a lady,  with  the  most 
gentle,  beautiful  face  I had  ever  seen,  while  leaning  at  her 
knee  would  be  a boy  of  about  twelve  years,  with  eyes  and 
brow  like  her  own,  but  features  in  general  more  like  the  dark 
handsome  face  of  one  who  would  sometimes  come  and  talk 
with  them  for  a while. 

It  was  all  the  same  to  old  Kate  where  I led  her,  so  long  as 
she  knew  by  the  sounds  about  her  that  she  was  in  a populous 
neighborhood,  and  I often  would  pass  and  re-pass  that  house 
with  the  bow  window  and  its  beautiful  occupants  as  many  as 
a dozen  times  a day ; and  so,  though  they  knew  me  not,  I 
came  to  know  them  well. 

The  months  went  on,  and  summer  came  with  its  pleasant 
evenings.  Then  when  old  Kate,  worn  out,  would  fall  fast 
asleep,  I would  watch  my  opportunity  and  slip  out  unheard. 
Perhaps  it  was  wrong  for  me  to  do  so  ; but  surely,  I thought, 
no  one  would  harm  a little  girl. 

One  evening,  drawn  by  the  splendor  ot  an  open  door,  I 
stood  looking  in,  when  a lady  who  was  passing  left  the  arm 
of  the  elderly  gentleman  whom  she  was  with,  and  came  to 
my  side. 

“ Come  away,  my  child,’’  she  said,  earnestly.  “ Do  you 
not  know  that  is  one  of  the  devil’s  most  deadly  traps?  Come 
away,  let  me  entreat  you  ! ’’ 

I was  not  afraid— she  spoke  so  kindly;  but  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  that  what  she  said  could  be  true. 

“ Oh,  it  is  too  beautiful  to  be  that,”  I answered,  “ it  is  like 
a fairy  land. 

Her  voice  was  even  more  earnest  as  she  spoke  again,  and 
there  was  a bitterness  in  it  as  if  somehow  she  had  suffered 
through  just  such  a place. 


“ But  it  is  so,  my  child.  It  is  the  straight  road  to  destruc- 
tion. True,  it  is  beautiful,  but  it  is  only  to  entice  and  ruin.  , 

I walked  on  by  her  side  for  some  distance — the  gentleman 
all  that  time  not  saying  a word,  but  looking,  1 thought,  a 
little  amused — and  then  she  loosed  my  hands  and  I sped 
home. 

Another  bright,  moonlit  evening  came.  I could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  once  more  stray  out.  This  time  my  steps 
turned  towards  the  house  in  which  I was  so  much  interested. 

The  lights  were  lit,  but  the  curtains  were  all  drawn ; and 
though  I crouched  low  by  the  iron  railings,  I could  see  noth- 
ing, and  was  turning  away,  when  a light  carriage  suddenly 
drove  up  and  stopped,  and  a gentleman  alighted  and  ran  up 
the  steps.  At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened,  and  the 
lady  with  the  beautiful  face  came  with  outstretched  hands  to 
meet  him.  But  her  face  was  as  I had  never  seen  it  before — 
all  stained  by  tears  that  yet  fell,  though  with  her"  white  hands 
she  tried  to  brush  them  away. 

“Oh  George  1 where  is  Gaston?  Herbert  is  ill — perhaps 
to  death ! I have  longed  so  for  you  to  come,  for  only  you 
could  I ask  to  search  for  him.  My  poor  boy  has  done  nothing  but 
moan  and  call  for  his  father  the  last  three  hours,  and  the 
doctor  says  if  his  wish  is  not  satisfied  and  his  mind  set  at  rest, 
he  fears  the  worst.  Oh,  George,  I pray  you  leave  no  stone 
unturned  till  you  find  my  husband  ! I cannot  tell  you  where 
to  look,  for  I have  not  seen  him  since  early  this  morning. 
He  did  not  know  that  Herbert  was  in  any  danger,  for  I did 
not.  The  fever  became  violent  for  the  first  time  at  noon.” 

The  gentleman  stooped  and  kissed  her  forehead. 

“ My  poor  sister,  I only  wish  for  your  sake  I had  any  clue 
as  to  where  Gaston  is  ; but  I will  do  my  best.” 

But  ere  he  had  left  her  I had  gone,  on  the  wings  of  the 
wind,  for  I knew  where  to  look  for  him.  Only  an  hour  before, 
I had  seen  him  enter  the  door  that  I had  heard  called  “the 
devil’s  most  deadly  trap." 

I knocked,  and  no  one  answering,  though  in  my  heart  1 
was  frightened,  I pushed  open  the  door  and  entered.  I saw 
not  this  time  the  great  crystal  lights  or  the  bright  pictures 
that  lined  the  wall,  for  my  eyes  were  fastened  upon  two 
forms  who,  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  were  confronting  each 
other. 

“You  shall  pay  for  your  words — and  now!”  one  was 
saying,  and  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  something  glittering  from 
his  pocket. 

The  man  before  him  who  was  thus  threatened  with  the 
weapon,  was  the  one  I sought.  I sprang  forward.  “ Stop ! ” 
I cried,  with  frantic  energy.  “Do  not  kill  him.  Herbert, 
his  boy,  is  dying  and  calls  for  him  I ” 

All  eyes  turned  with  curiosity  and  surprise  upon  me,  but 
I cared  not.  The  man’s  hand  with  the  knife  fell  to  his  side. 

“ His  boy,  Herbert,  is  ill  and  dying,”  I repeated,  “ and  he 
calls  for  his  father  ; and  the  doctor  says  if  he  does  not  see 
him  he  cannot  possibly  live.” 

I shall  never  forget  the  look  of  agony  that  came  in  the 
place  of  the  anger  to  the  dark  face  of  Herbert’s  father. 

“ My  boy  dying,  and  I here." 

He  had  been  beside  himself  with  anger,  but  the  shock  of 
my  words  had  sobered  him,  and  taking  my  hand,  he  led  me 
from  the  place.  Once  out  in  the  street,  I tried  to  leave  him, 
but  he  held  me  tightly. 

“If  my  boy  lives,  it  will  be  you  who  have  saved  him. 
You  shall  come  with  me,”  he  said. 

Such  a pathetic  scene  it  was  when  the  mother,  hearing 
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footsteps,  came  to  the  door  and  saw  her  husband.  I cannot 
think  of  it  now  without  tears. 

A couple  of  hours  later  the  doctor  declared  that  the  danger 
was  past ; the  boy  had  seen  his  father,  and  his  delerium  quieted 
and  sunk  into  slumber. 

So  it  was  that  I,  Polly  Evans,  saved  two  lives. 

Mr.  St.  John,  true  to  his  word,  never  from  that  time 
neglected  his  family  ; and  Herbert  grew  and  thrived  from  his 
childhood  (which  his  mother  had  told  me  had  always  been 
delicate)  into  as  stalwart  a lad  as  ever  gladdened  a parent’s 
heart. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  then  and  I am  Polly  Evans 
no  longer.  But  I will  not  anticipate.  That  night  was  the 
turning  point  in  my  own  life. 

“ You  must  stay  with  us,  my  child,”  -Mrs.  St.  John  said. 

* Henceforth  your  home  is  in  this  house,  which  but  for  you 
would  be  desolate  indeed.  I can  never  repay  to  you  the 
benefits  you  have  given  to  me,  but  all  that  is 
in  my  power  I shall  do.  Tour  real  name 
is  Mary,  you  tell  me.  I had  a sister  Mary  once,  and  I love 
the  name.  Mary,  will  you  be  willing  to  let  me  do  what  1 
can  to  make  you  a useful,  happy  woman  ? ’’ 

I was  at  once  sent  to  school.  Of  course  I was  ignorant, 
and  had  much  to  unlearn  as  well  as  to  learn  ; but  hard  work 
accomplishes  wonders,  and  two  years  ago  I received  kindly 
words  from  my  teachers  that  brought  a thrill  of  pride  to  my 
breast  for  I felt  that  I could  at  last  reach  the  ultimatum  of 
my  longing,  and  go  forth  in  the  world  and  work  for  myself 
and  be  independent. 

One  day,  when  I thought  we  were  entirely  alone — Mrs. 
St.  John  and  myself — in  her  cosy  boudoir,  I broached  the 
subject  for  the  first  time. 

I was  little  prepared  for  the  effect  of  my  words.  I knew 
that  she  loved  me,  though  not  till  then  how  much.  But 
though  she  pleaded,  yet  I was  firm,  for  I had  discovered 
during  the  last  few  months  something  within  myself  that 
forced  me  to  be  so.  But  oh ! it  was  hard  indeed  to  resist  those 
tender,  earnest  tones. 

“ Mary,  do  you  not  know  that  to  see  you  leave  my  roof 
would  break  my  heart  ? You  do  not  speak.  Is  there,  no 
way  in  which  lean  induce  you  to  give  up  this  idea  that  has 
gained  such  a hold  over  your  mind  ? ” 

“ Of  course  there  is,”  cried  a rich  voice  at  the  door  that 
brought  the  blood  in  a torrent  from  my  heart  to  my  cheeks, 
as  pushing  aside  the  curtain,  Herbert  entered. 

His  eyes  met  mine  and  mine  fell.  A joyous  light  sprang 
into  his  handsome  face — that  face  that  I had  long  known,  I 
had  cared  for  with  more  than  a sister’s  affection. 

“ Ask  her  to  stay  as  your  daughter,  mother.” 

As  I stood  there  blushing  crimson,  a soft  hand  took  mine. 

“ Can  it  be  possible,  Mary,  that  you  care  for  my  son.  I 
had  not  dared  to  hope  for  this.  I knew  Herbert  had  loved 
you,  but  I never  dreamed  that  you  bad  a thought  for  him  that 
was  not  merely  sisterly."  (Ah,  my  short-sighted  benefactress !) 

“ Will  you  indeed  stay,  Mary,  as  my  daughter ” 

“And  my  wife?”  another  voice  added,  while  a strong,, 
young  arm  enfolded  me. 

And  I stayed ; and  here  I still  am,  no  longer  Mary  Evans, 
but  dignified  Mrs.  Herbert  St.  John.  Herbert  often  calls  me 
' “ Polly,’’  for  which  I do  not  chide  him,  for  I love  to  hear  my 
old  name  spoken  in  his  tender  tones,  though  indeed,  perhaps 
t might  be  as  well  to  say  that  everything  to  me  is  music  that 
•comes  from  his  lips. 
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“ But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
i'alling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.” 

The  only  rose  without  thorns  is  friendship. 

A delicate  thought  is  a flower  of  the  mind. 

By  living  life  well  we  find  that  life  is  well  worth  living. 

To  laugh  at  roguery  makes  the  action  doubly  dishonest. 

Without  earnestness  no  man  is  great  or  even  did  great 
things. 

The  stupid  son  of  a stupid  father  is  a chip  of  the  old 
blockhead. 

Positive,  wait;  comparative,  waiter;  superlative,  go  and 
get  it  yourself. 

Lose  not  thy  own  for  want  of  asking  for  it.  It  will  get 
thee  no  thanks. 

The  pure  association  of  man  and  woman  is  refining  and 
elevating  to  both. 

To-morrow  is  not  elastic  enough  in  which  to  press  the 
neglected  duties  of  to-day. 

A wealthy  New  York  man  married  bis  servant-girl.  Even 
the  rich  have  to  economize  sometimes. 

Don’t  lose  your  faith  in  women,  my  son,  just  because  yon 
get  the  mitten  now  and  then.  If  they  were  near  as  bad  as 
the  men,  we  would  go  to  eternal  ruin. 

“ Professor,  why  does  a cat,  when  eating,  turn  her  head  first 
one  way,  and  then  another?  ” “ For  the  reason,”  replied  the 

professor,  “ that  she  cannot  turn  it  both  ways  at  once.” 

“ Poor  creatures  1 ” exclaimed  Mrs.  Grosgrain,  looking  at 
the  pictures  of  nude,  savage  women ; “ no  clothing  of  any 
kind  ! I wonder  what  the  poor  things  have  to  talk  about  ? ” 

“ I always  have  sense  enough  to  know  when  to  stop 
drinking,”  remarked  Sandy.  “ I thought  you  generally 
stopped  because  you  hadn’t  cents  enough  to  keep  on,”  said 
Zenas. 

\ “ I hope  you  will"  find  it  warm  at  home  this  bitter 

Weather,’’  said  a kind  lady  to  a poor  Irishman.  “Niver  you 
fear,  ma’am,”  said  he ; my  wife  takes  good  care  to  make  it  all 
that  for  me.” 

A Mount  Holyoke  girl  who  was  studying  to  be  a mission- 
ary wrote  the  following  on  the  fiy-leaf  of  -book  on 

Moral  Science,  the  name  of  the  author  of  which  is  suppressed 
on  account  of  the  respectability  of  his  family  : 

If  there  should  be  another  flood. 

For  refuge  hither  fly  : 

Though  all  the  world  should  be  submerged, 

This  book  would  still  be  dry. 

A capital  anecdote  is  told  of  a little  fellow  who,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  a scrap-book,  came  across  the  well- 
known  picture  of  some  chickens  just  out  of  their  shell. 
“ My  companion  examined  the  picture  carefully,  and  then, 
with  a grave,  sagacious  look  at  me,  slowly  remarked,  ‘ They 
came  out  ’cos  they  was  afraid  of  being  boiled.’  ” 

“ It’s  just  too  mean,”  remarked  a Philadelphia  gossip, 
“ when  that  couple  next  door  moved  in,  I could  see  by  their 
faces  that  they  quarrelled,  and  do  you  know  I have  hardly, 
got  any  sleep  for  two  weeks  waiting  to  hear  them  commence, 
and  now  I’ve  just  found  out  that  they  are  deaf  and  dumb.” 

A man  makes  an  awful  row  if  his  wife  takes  his  razor  to 
trim  a little  maize  on  her  little  toe  or  sharpen  a lead  pencil, 
but  he  thinks  it  is  all  right,  and  scoffs  at  her,  if  she  shrieks 
out  her  feeble  protests  when  he  takes  her  little  embroidery 
scissors  to  cut  a copper  telephone  wire.  “ Don’t  hurt  the 
scissors  at  all,”  he  says. — Burdett. 
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CHOICE  OP  OCCUPATION. 

With  the  advance  of  civilization  and  ever  growing  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  the  contention  in  business  circles,  and 
competition  in  skill  and  every  progressive  art,  becomes 
keener.  The  choice  of  an  occupation,  therefore,  from  which 
to  reap  that  upon  which  comfort,  to  a great  extent,  rests,  is 
becoming  every  day  a more  and  more  important  matter. 

Grave  errors  are  made  by  many  parents,  by  reason  of  am- 
bition and  pride,  while  some  few  others,  through  a lack  of 
appreciation  of  their  children’s  capacities,  or  a stubborn  idea 
as  to  what  “ pays  best,”  fall  into  an  equally  wrong  course  in 
the  direction  of  their  offspring  to  the  following  of  a pursuit 
which,  all  through  life,  should  harmonize  with  one's  mental 
nd  physical  capacity  and  inclination. 


With  the  world’s  progress  occupations  change,  both  with 
regard  to  their  nature  and  their  remuneration.  The  pursuit 
of  farming  has  been  extolled  by  writers  who  know  no  more 
about  the  labor  of  ploughing  or  harvesting  than  they  do 
about  “ growing  up  with  the  country  and  making  a living 
by  one’s  “ head,”  without  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  “ hard 
work,”  is  to  many  a quite  possible  consumation  of  comfort, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  toils  and  struggles  of  the  speculator, 
merchant  and  professional  man.  Amid  the  keen  competition 
in  business  and  the  enormous  multitude  that  cannot  hope  to 
earn  a livelihood,  by  reason  of  their  numbers,  in  the  genteel 
professions,  work  of  the  muscles  is  now,  as  a rule,  fully  as 
well,  if  not  better  remunerated,  than  brain  work,  and  fairly 
skilled  mechanics  and  average  farmers  are  rapidly  becoming 
a more  independent  people  than  the  ordinary  physicians  and 
barristers.  It  is  constantly  urged  that  there  is  room  at  the 
"top  of  the  ladder,”  and  there  undoubtedly  is;  but  be  sure 
that  your  son  has  the  depth  of  character  required  and  a 
strong  inclination  toward  i profession,  before  you  advise,  or, 
as  in  some  cases,  command  him  to  adopt  this  or  that. 

As  a rule,  if  a boy  will  be  more  than  an  average  success 
in  any  position,  marked  manifestations  of  his  inclination 
towards  this  will  early  present  themselves,  and  parents 
should,  therefore,  study  well  their  sons’  tastes  and  ambitions. 
Let  parents  beware  of  taking  too  much  upon  themselves  in 
this  matter  ; and  yet  let  them  pay  good  heed  not  to  slight  it. 
A father  should  instruct  his  son  in  the  requirements,  as  to 
education  and  physical  development,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  of 
the  different  occupations,  and  then  let  the  boy  assume 
as  much  responsibility  as  he  will  in  the  matter,  the  impor- 
tance to  himself  of  which  he  should  have  been  previously 
taught  to  appreciate. 

There  are  enough  in  the  world  for  all  occupations  and  as 
civilization  progresses  the  concentration  of  one’s  energies  to 
one  special  limited  branch  seems  to  be  demanded  for  success. 

Could  we  only  see  each  individual  following  a pursuit  to 
which  his  ability,  tastes  and  development  perfectly  adapted 
him,  we  would  hear  much  less  of  the  enormous  amount  of 
ill-health  resulting  from  mental  depression,  and  fewer  people 
would  try  to  convince  us  that  their  occupation  is  the  most 
difficult  and  worst  remunerated  in  the  world. 


SOME  REFORMS. 

With  the  usual  conservatism  of  the  public  in  accepting 
reforms,  the  day  when  people  believed  that  drugs  were  the 
most  important  effect  in  relieving  the  sick,  is  passing  away, 
and  whatever  composes,  pleases  or  stimulates,  to  healthy 
action,  the  mind,  in  conversation,  in  actions  and  in  all  sur- 
roundings is  becoming  known  to  the  world  as  the  greatest 
specific,  sometimes  aided  by  ‘ medicines,’  for  all  complaints. 

The  superstitions  of  our  religion  are  rapidly  giving  place 
to  more  rational  views.  Cause  and  effect  and  the  laws  of 
nature  in  their  punishments  and  rewards  are  becoming  bet- 
ter understood,  and  every  day,  we  believe,  the  world  is  be- 
coming more  surely  aware  that  what  a man  sows,  that  shall 
he  also  reap,  and  good  works  are  the  outcome. 

The  unperverted  instincts  of  a morally  well  developed 
person  may  often  be  a good  guide  to  a right  mode  of  living — 
The  unperverted  senses  and  appetites  of  a physically  well 
developed  person  may  often  be  a good  guide  to  their  proper 
care  and  nourishment ; but  it  is  wise  for  people  to  keep  con- 
versant, through  good  periodical  literature,  with  the  newest 
and  most  advanced  ideas  of  leading  minds  upon  the  necesi- 
ties  and  wholsome  luxuries  of  living,  and  proper  moral  restric- 
tion. Every  new  theory  or  method  in  life  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  adopted,  but  grave  and  just  reflection  should  be- 
the  means  of  causing  us  to  adopt  every  true  reform. 
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RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


All  communicaliojts  for  'answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents'  Department,  Family  Circle  Office, 
London  East. 

H.  D.  L. — The  necessary  information  will  shortly  be 
mailed  you. 

Reader. — Notes  of  congratulation  and  condolence  should 
be  briet,  and  should  not  allude  to  any  subject  except  the  one 
for  which  you  are  oflering  your  congratulations  or  sympathy  ; 
they  should  not  be  formal  in  composition,  but  expressive  of 
real  feeling. 

Student. — There  will  be  little  change  in  our  weekly  issues 
from  the  monthly.  Our  Biographical  Bureau  and  Puzzle 
Column  will  be  inserted  once  a month.  The  weekly  will  not 
be  covered ; but  monthly  parts,  containing  the  weekly  num- 
bers of  each  month,  will  be  neatly  bound  together  and 
covered. 

Mbs.  K — Your  constant  noticing  of  the  child’s  weak  ten- 
dency, especially  before  company,  will  surely  increase  the 
evil.  Gentle  reproof  with  a little  reasoning  when  she  is  not 
in  an  ill  humor,  and  not  too  frequently,  is  your  most  power- 
ful means  of  training  her,  or  any  other  child,  out  of  all  bad 
habits. 

W.  B. — The  term,  “ The  Almighty  Dollar,”  is  said  to  have 
been  first  used  by  Washington  Irving  in  “ The  Creole  Vil- 
lage,” in  the  following  sentence  : “ The  Almighty  Dollar, 

that  great  object  of  universal  devotion  throughout  our  land, 
seems  to  have  no  genuine  devotees  in  these  peculiar  villages.” 

Maggie  H. — The  gentleman  you  write  of  ma}’’  not  have 
known  his  mind,  or  it  is  possible  that  something  in  your  con- 
duct has  turned  him  against  you.  Certainly  a gentleman 
who  does  not  contemplate  matrimony  has  no  right  to  pay 
exclusive  attention  to  any  one  young  lady,  and  if  he  respects 
himself  will  be  very  carelul  not  to  give  any  one  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  devoted  only  to  her.  It  may  be  that  you  exag- 
gerate in  your  imagination  his  attentions  toward  you,  not 
having  ever  had  a beau ; but  at  all  events,  if  he  chooses  to 
discontinue  your  company  with  indifference  you  are  better 
without  him  ; and  if  his  affections  should  still  be  yours  you 
need  not  fear  that  he  will  not  return. 

Answers  crowded  out  of  this  number  will  appear  next  week. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 


Starch  in  Food. 

As  soon  as  a piece  of  bread  is  put  into  the  mouth,  an 
abundant  flow  of  saliva  takes  place;  and  in  fact  it  needs  no 
actual  tasting  to  induce  this  flow,  for  even  the  sight  or  smell 
of  anything  nice  is  quite  sufficient  to  “make  the  mouth 
water,”  as  we  express  it.  The  saliva  is  poured  into  the 
mouth  by  three  pairs  of  glands,  to  the  extent  of  some 
twenty  ounces  a day.  It  consists,  in  great  part,  of  water,  with 
a little  salt  and  a peculiar  substance  called  ptyaline,  which 
possesses  the  property  of  changing  starch  into  sugar,  the 
change  being  accomplished  most  completely  when  the  starch 
is  dissolved  or  baked,  and  at  a temperature  of  about  ninety- 
eight  degrees,  Fahrenheit,  the  normal  temperature  of  the 
body.  Although  this  ptyaline  is  present  in  the  saliva  to  the 
extent  of  only  one  part  in  five  hundred,  yet  on  its  presence 
and  action,  the  heat,  and  consequently  the  life,  of  the  body 
is  largely  dependent ; hence  the  importance  of  avoiding 
any  unnecessary  waste  of  it,  such  as  frequently  and  unne- 
cessarily accompanies  smoking.  Hence,  likewise,  we  see  the 
importance  of  chewing  the  food  slowly  and  thoroughly,  that 
it  may  be  all  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  ptyaline  ; 
and  thus  we  can  understand  how  indigestion,  or  dyspepsia, 
may  be  caused  by  hasty  chewing  or  by  excessive  spitting^ 


the  starchy  portion  of  the  food  in  either  case  lying  in  the 
stomach  in  an  undissolved  mass. 

Bread-making,  we  have  already  stated,  is  a form  of  cook- 
ing. The  heat  of  the  oven  has  converted  the  outside  of  the 
bread  into  sugar ; and  the  starch  in  the  inside  has  in  fact 
been  boiled  in  the  steam  of  the  water  which  the  dough  con- 
tained, so  that  it  has  become  capable  of  being  readily  con- 
verted into  sugar.  The  porous  nature  of  the  bread  favors 
this  conversion  ; for  the  saliva  easily  penetrates  through  the 
whole  of  the  spongy  mass ; and  the  change  is  still  further 
assisted  by  the  water  which  the  bread  contains,  to  the  extent 
of  some  forty  per  cent.  Biscuits,  on  the  other  hand,  being  as 
a rule  dry  and  non-spongy,  are  less  suitable  for  ordinary  use, 
although  containing  in  the  same  weight  far  more  food-mate- 
rial  than  bread. 

It  may  surprise  some  of  our  readers  to  be  told  that  the 
starch  of  bread  has  small  nutritive  properties.  Its  sole  office 
is  that  of  a heat-producer ; and  just  like  the  coal  of  the 
engine,  the  starch  or  sugar  is  burned  up  inside  us  to  keep  up 
the  temperature  of  the  machine.  It  is  the  gluten,  the  sticky, 
tenacious  matter  in  the  grain,  which  is  the  nutritive,  flesh- 
forming  material ; but  in  the  present  article  we  have  no  space 
to  follow  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  in  the  system,  for, 
we  are  simply  treating  of  starch  at  present ; and  we  trust  we 
have  made  it  clear  how  it  is  changed  into  sugar,  and  thus 
made  soluble  and  fit  for  absorption  into  the  juices  which 
keep  the  body  at  a uniform  temperature  and  in  good  repair. 

It  is  a common  but  mistaken  notion  that  sago  and  tapioca 
are  very  nutritious.  On  the  contrary,  they  consist  almost 
wholly  of  starch,  with  only  about  three  per  cent,  of  gluten, 
so  that  unless  cooked  with  milk  or  eggs,  they  form  a very 
insufficient  food.  The  same  is  the  case  with  arrowroot; 
hence  it  is  a great  mistake  to  feed  an  invalid  or  a child  on 
such  materials.  They  are  no  doubt  useful  as  easily-digested 
heat-producers,  but  they  must  be  cooked  with  milk  or  eggs 
before  they  are  of  much  use  for  natural  nutriment : and  many 
a child  has  been  starved  to  death  through  its  parents’  ignor- 
ance of  this  fact.  It  is  true,  medical  men  often  recommend 
arrowroot  for  those  in  delicate  health,  as  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  keep  up  the  natural  heat  of  the  body  with  the 
least  exertion  of  the  digestive  organs  ; but  it  cannot  be  too 
widely  known  that  arrowroot,  pure  and  simple,  is  a mere  ' 
heat-producer ; and  milk,  soup,  or  other  suitable  flesh-forming 
food,  must  be  given  with  it,  if  the  child  or  invalid  is  to  be 
kept  alive.  On  the  other  hand,  semoliuo,  hominy,  lentil- 
meal,  pea-flour,  etc.,  contain  a much  greater  amount  of  flesh- 
forming material  than  sago,  arrowroot,  etc. — From  Chambers' 
Journal. 


Gluttony  Among  Great  Men. 

The  fact  that  some  men  of  genius  have  been  prodigious 
eaters,  in  fact  gluttons,  has  led  many  to  the  erroneous  con- 
clusion that  heavy  food  is  essential  for  the  best  quality  and 
greatest  quantity  of  mental  labor.  A writer,  who  evidently 
holds  this  opinion,  ridicules  Charlotte  Bronte  because  she  be- 
came disgusted  with  Thackery  on  seeing  him  eat 
while  sitting  beside  him  at  the  table  on  the  occasion  of  first 
meeting  him,  although  she  had  formerly  idolized  him  and 
worshipped  his  productions.  .Johnson,  Dickens,  Thackery, 
Bayard  Taylor,  and  other  characters  whom  we  might  mention, 
were  almost  as  notorious  for  their  gormandizing  as  for  their 
literary  productions,  but  their  literary  fame  was  achieved  in 
spite  of  their  dietetic  abuse.s,  rather  than  by  their  aid.  It 
would  be  very  easy  to  show  that  several  of  the  literary  char- 
acters named  were  cut  short  in  their  brilliant  careers  by 
habitual  abuse  of  the  stomach.  A temperate  life  and  a 
simple  dietary  would  have  enabled  several  of  them  to  prolong 
their  lives  to  the  present  moment,  with  increasing  ability  in 
the  lines  of  literary  effort  for  which  they  were  celebrated. 
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FASHION  NOTES. 

Dark  velvet  faces  all  the  fall  hats,  sometimes  a narrow 
gilt  braid  finishing  the  upper  edge. 

Handkerchiefs  with  lace  borders  are  fashionable.  The 
initials  are  now  embroidered  directly  in  the  centre. 

Narrow  pale  blue  velvet  is  fashionable  to  wear  about  the 
neck,  tied  in  a small  bow  at  one  side  and  held  by  a pin  of 
some  fancy  design. 

White  skirts  are  made  quite  full,  and  some  of  them  have 
whalebones  inserted  in  the  back  to  keep  them  rather  bouffant, 
instead  of  putting  them  into  the  skirt  of  the  dress. 

The  taste  now  seems  to  incline  toward  rich  material, 
simply  made.  The  most  fashionable  people  wear  very  little 
trimming  on  their  street  dresses,  most  ot  them  being  tailor- 
made. 

Twine  netting  is  becoming  fashionable,  not  only  for  tidies 
but  dresses.  The  netting  is  made  to  admit  of  ribbon  being 
run  through  it,  and  the  effect  is  happy. 

Young  ladies  are  wearing  a great  deal  of  black  at  receptions’ 
dinners  and  balls,  but  very  little  on  the  street.  The  black 
dress  always  heightens  the  fairness  of  the  skin  by  gaslight, 
and  this  is  doubtless  the  reason  why  they  are  so  popular. 

Black  stockings  are  almost  universally  the  choice  for 
girls  of  all  ages,  and  for  boys  in  dresses  or  short  trousers. 
The  fashion  is  expensive,  as  black  hosiery  is  apt  to  be  in- 
ferior in  quality  to  white  or  colored,  therefore  requiring  more 
frequent  renewal  of  supply. 

Fichus  of  black  and  Spanish  lace  are  worn  twisted  about  the 
neck,  especially  with  the  Jerseys,  which  are  popular  this  fall. 
Jerseys  in  dark  blue  and  black  are  the  only  kind  permitted 
by  fashion  for  street  wear.  They  are  worn  over  black  silk  or 
dark  blue  silk  skirts,  and  have  a sash  back,  and  often  sash 
drapery  down  the  front. 

Gray  is  one  of  the  most  popular  colors  of  the  season,  and 
goods  in  woolen,  silks  and  wash  stuffs  come  in  all  the  various 
shades.  When  judiciously  chosen,  a very  elegant  costume 
may  be  arranged.  Gray  flannel  dresses  are  excellent  for 
school  wear  or  for  rainy  days.  They  can  be  made  to  fit  to 
perfection,  and  will  not  be  ruined  by  a wetting. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Tomato  Catsup. — One  halt  gallon  ripe  tomatoes,  one 
tablespoouful  of  salt,  two  tablespoonfuls  black  pepper,  three 
tablespoonfuls  ground  mustard,  one  half  tablespoonful  red 
pepper.  Simmer  all  together  three  or  four  hours;  add  one 
pint  of  vinegar , strain  through  a sieve,  sweeten  a little,  bottle 
^nd  cork  tight. 


To  Pickle  Cucumbers. — Wash  and  wipe  them  and  place  in 
a jar.  To  one  gallon  of  cider  vinegar  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  or  two  red  peppers,  cut  fine ; one  quarter  pound  of 
white  mustard  seed,  quarter  ounce  of  ginger  root,  a piece  cff 
alum  size  of  a butternut,  one  teacupful  of  horseradish  root, 
not  grated.  Bring  the  ingredients  to  a boil,  pour  over  the 
cucumbers  boiling  hot,  cover  closely. 


Tomato  Pickles. — For  four  gallons  of  pickles  heat  one- 
half  a pail  of  water,  add  one  teacupful  salt.  When  boiling 
drop  in  the  sliced  tomatoes,  and  skim  out  again  as  soon  as 
•they  have  boiled  a few  moments  ; then  place  them  in  a jar 


and  Cover  with  vinegar.  The  next  day  pour  off  the  vinegar, 
and  cover  with  vinegar  spiced  with  cinnamon,  cloves  and 
pepper,  and  sweeten  to  suit  taste.  A good  proportion  is  two 
pounds  sugar,  two  tablespoonfuls  cloves  and  the  same  of 
cinnamon  to  three  quarts  of  vinegar. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

A Chair  Tidy  that  Will  Wash. — Take  a yard  of  very  fine 
crash  towelling,  and  get  some  figure  in  outline  stitch  stamped 
in  the  centre^of  it  and  work  it  with  Turkey  red  floss  and 
fringe  the  edges  quite  deep,  and  then  tie  them  in  three  rows 
ot  knots.  • 

Paste  for  Polishing  Stoves. — Mix  finely-powdered  black 
lead  to  a paste  with  water  in  which  a small  amount  of  glue 
has  been  dissolved. 

Cheap  Paint. — Three  hundred  parts  washed  and  sifted 
white  sand,  forty  parts  of  precipitated  chalk,  fifty  parts  of 
resin,  and  four  parts  of  linseed  oil  are  mixed  and  boiled  in  an 
iron  kettle,  and  then  one  part  of  oxide  of  copper  and  one  part 
of  sulphuric  acid  are  added.  This  mass  is  applied  with  an  ordi- 
nary paint  brush  while  warm.  If  it  is  too  thick,  is  diluted 
with  linseed  oil.  The  paint  dries  very  rapidly,  and  gets  very 
hard,  but  protects  woodwork  excellently. 

Hints  About  Canning  Fruit. 

There  are  various  methods  practised  for  preserving  the 
fruits  and  berries  which  are  so  plenty  in  many  sections  at 
this  season.  Mrs.  George  W.  Ladd,  Bradford,  Mass.,  gives 
her  methods  of  canning  fruits,  for  which  she  was  awarded 
first  premium  at  the  last  exhibition  of  the  Essex  County 
Agricultural  Society,  as  follows  : “ As  the  season  of  ripe 
fruit  advances,  I prepare  such  quantities  of  syrup  as  I think 
I may  need,  in  this  way  : Three  pounds  of  granulated  sugar 

to  one  gallon  of  water  and  boil  twenty  minutes  ; this  I put  in 
glass  jars,  when  cool,  and  set  away  for  future  use.  Peaches, 
pears,  apples,  plums,  pine-apples,  rhubarb,  crab-apples,  and 
in  fact,  all  fruits  of  this  kind,  I peel,  quarter  and  place  in  a 
dish  of  cold  water  (to  prevent  discoloration),  until  I have 
prepared  enough  to  fill  ajar ; I then  pack  them  as  solid  as 
possible  in  ajar,  and  then  fill  the  jar  with  the  syrup  previously 
prepared.  I then  place  a wire  stand  in  the  bottom  of  my 
preserving  kettle,  on  which  to  place  the  jar,  then  fill  the 
kettle  with  cold  water  until  the  jar  is  two-thirds  covered 
leave  the  jar  open,  just  cover  the  kettle  and  boil  until  the 
fruit  is  sufficiently  soft,  have  ready  a little  boiling  syrup,  if 
needed,  to  fill  the  jar  full  to  overflowing.  Then  place  the 
rubber  band  around  the  neck  of  the  jar  and  screw  the  cover 
on  as  tightly  as  possible  ; then  in  from  three  to  five  minutes 
give  the  cover  another  turn,  in  order  to  be  sure  it  is  air  tight ; 
and  you  will  have  no  more  trouble  with  it.  I use  jars  with 
metallic  porcelain  covers.” 

For  canning  berries  and  small  fruits  Mrs.  Ladd  gives  the 
following  directions : “ Place  the  fruit  in  a preserving  kettle, 
and  then  add  just  water  enough  to  prevent  burning  and  boil 
from  five  to  ten  minutes ; then  place  a wet  towel  around  and 
under  the  jar,  then  fill  the  jar  with  the  boiling  fruit  and  seal 
immediately.  I do  not  use  any  sugar  until  1 open  them  for 
the  table.  The  present  year  I have  filled  150  jars  and  have 
not  broken  a single  one.  Others  vary  the  above  methods 
somewhat.  The  main  object  by  all  methods  is  to  heat  the 
fruit  sufficient  to  drive  out  the  air  and  destroy  all  germs,  then 
seal  immediately  and  keep  in  a cool,  dark  place.” 
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“ S^pp^n;?  only  wUat  Is  swef't  ; 

Letve  tiif  aitu  take  the  wheat.** 

The  New-Old  Story. 

Across  the  valley,  from  hill  to  hill, 

A bird  is  flying  to  meet  his  mate ; 

Across  the  summers,  from  will  to  will. 

Young  love  is  shooting  the  threads  of  Fate. 

The  miller’s  girl  and  the  farmer’s  boy 
In  the  village  church  give  glances  sly  ; 

And  each  to  each  is  a growing  joy. 

As  the  ruddy  years  sweep  waltzing  by. 

To  the  home-tree  brings  each  happy  bird 
A lock  of  hair  or  bit  of  clay; 

So  build  the  lovers,  by  look  and  word, 

A cosy  nest  for  a coming  day. 

In  branching  willows  beside  the  rill 

The  young  bird’s  mimic  the  old  birds’  notes  ; 

And  children  are  shouting  above  the  milt. 

As  they  run  to  launch  their  tiny  boats. 

Oh,  ever  the  stream  runs  sweet  and  clear, 

Outpoured  anew  from  the  streams  above  ; 

And  ever  the  world  keeps  young  and  fair. 

Since  love  is  its  life  and  its  life  is  love. 

Charles  G.  Ames. 

Do  Not  Withold  Praise. 

The  woman  who  is  faithful  and  devotional  in  her  home, 
spreads  happiness  and  joy  around  her ; the  woman  who  de- 
votes her  life  to  the  realization  of  a noble  principle  brings 
happiness  and  joy  to  humanity.  A true  woman,  and  indeed 
the  future  woman,  will  exercise  both  elements  of  devotion. 
She  will  combine  her  home  duties  with  those  of  public.  I 
consider  a wife’s  devotion  and  faithfulness  one  of  the  bene- 
ficent, most  beautiful,  and  most  desirable  duties,  and  she  who 
exercises  devotion  in  her  narrow  sphere  will,  sooner  or  later, 
grow  into  the  larger  spirit  of  love  and  devotion  to  humanity. 
But  what  I contend  against  is  that  society  slights  and  depre- 
cates the  noble,  more  heroic  tendency,  and  sets  a premium 
on  the  other.  Women  as  well  as  men  will  he  what  society 
demands  of  them.  We  all  like  praise,  and  the  more  we 
honor  those  women  who  are  so  ardent  in  their  work,  the 
more  such  women  shall  we  have  in  the  future. 

“ Our  Birth  is  Nothing  but  Our  Death  Begun.” 
Birth  among  the  Sakhalavas,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Mada- 
gascar, is  a more  than  usually  risky  piece  of  business.  Every 
child  that  is  born  on  Friday,  an  unlucky  day  here  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  is  placed  in  a shallow  hole  in  the  nearest 
wood  and  left  to  its  fate.  Certain  children  born  on  Sunday 
are  also  doomed  to  death  by  exposure.  Sunday  being  a lucky 
day,  it  is  considered  that  Sunday’s  bairns  whose  fathers  hold 
high  rank  will,  if  they  sre  allowed  to  grow  up,  become  dan- 
gerous to  their  progenitors,  and  they  are  therefore  put  out 
of  the  way  lest  trouble  should  ensue.  Twins,  too,  are  killed 
and  every  infant  whose  birth  has  caused  the  death  of  its 
mother,  is  destroyed,  because  according  to  the  law  of  the 
Sakhalavas,  it  is  a murderer.  And  when  a child  is  born  at 
midnight  it  is  customary  to  place  it  next  day  upon  a path 
by  which  oxen  go  to  water.  If  the  beasts  do  not  touch  it 
on  their  way  the  infant’s  life  is  saved,  but  if  a hoof  or  a hair 
brushes  it,  no  matter  how  lightly,  the  child  is  slain. 


“ Kill  It.” 

“Kill  it!  Hurry  dear!  Stamp  on  the  ugly  thing  with 
your  little  boot ! ” 

The  words  fell  from  the  lips  of  a beautitul  young  mother, 
who  led  by  the  hand  a rosy-faced  boy  of  four.  Did  she  pause 
to  think,  as  she  gratified  her  instinctive  horror  of  the  poor 
beetle  which  was  pursuing  its  harmless  way,  that  she  was 
giving  her  son  his  first  lesson  in  cruelty?  The  life  his 
small  boot  crushed  out  was  a boon  from  God,  who  had  made 
the  fragile  yet  perfect  coats  of  mail,  the  wonderfully  con- 
trived and  jointed  body,  for  some  wise  purpose.  All  the 
king’s  horses  and  all  the  king’s  men  could  not  restore  that 
tiny  life. 

No  I she  did  not  think.  It  is  in  utter  thoughtlessness 
that  such  mischief  as  this  is  done.  Many  women  have  an 
aversion  to  insects  aqd  shudder  at  the  sight  of  them ; but 
the  shudder  and  the  repugnance  could  be  conquered  by  the 
exercise  of  a little  will  in  the  matter.  At  any  rate,  they 
should  not  teach  their  children  to  have  either  the  fear  or  the 
cruelty. 

The  boy  who  practises  cruelty  on  a beetle  will  try  his 
hand  on  the  kitten  next,  by-and-by  on  his  sister,  and,  perhaps, 
when  he  arrives  at  man’s  estate,  on  his  wife. — Christian  Intel- 
ligencer. 

How  Tornadoes  are  Predicted. 

H.  C.  Maine,  of  the  Rochester  Democrat  predicted  the  tor- 
nadoes of  last  month.  He  now  explains  his  system  as  follows  ; 
The  great  sun  storm  which  became  visible  on  Saturday  by 
the  sun’s  rotation  made  an  immediate  impression  upon  our 
meteorology,  as  the  storm  reports  of  Saturday,  Sunday,  and 
Monday  indicate.  The  sun  storm  is  of  enormous  extent,  and 
its  effects  on  the  earth  have  been  terrific.  Now,  for  a few 
facts  in  regard  to  our  prediction.  For  five  years  we  have 
faithfully  observed  the  sun,  and  during  three  years  have 
photographed  it.  During  that  time  we  have  noticed  that 
violent  storms  and  tornadoes  on  the  earth  have  invariably 
followed  the  advent  of  violent  storms  on  the  sun.  We  have 
noted,  too, that  the  region  of  the  tornadoes  move  northward 
as  the  summer  advances.  While  tornadoes  occurred  as  far 
south  as  Texas  in  the  early  spring,  they  ceased  in  the  South 
as  the  summer  advanced.  The  tornado  belt  now  comprises 
the  Northern  States,  including  Missouri  and  Canada.  Wo 
are  asked  why  our  predictions  do  not  include  the  South. 
The  answer  is  that  the  tornado  belt  has  defined  itself.  The 
observed  facts  have  come  to  have  the  force  of  law.  We  will 
not  undertake  to  tell  why  the  tornado  belt  is  mostly  confined 
fo  the  Northern  States  and  Canada  at  the  present  time.  The 
fact  remains — the  reason  is  a question  yet  to  be  determined. 
The  signal  service  has  failed  to  predict  tornadoes  or  to  tell 
us  anything  of  value  about  them..  The  reason  is  quite  plain. 
Their  source  is  in  the  sun,  and  they  are  formed  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  electric  forces  which  control  them. 

Let  us  re-state  the  basis  of  our  predictions  : First — Long 

observed  sequence  to  tornadoes  and  violent  electric  storms 
on  the  earth  to  violent  storms  on  the  sun.  Second — An 
observed  limitation  of  the  tornado  belt  to  the  Northern  States 
and  Canada  as  the  summer  advances.  Based  on  the  observed 
facts  our  predictions  have  not  been  astray.  The  tornadoes 
have  swiftly  followed  the  advent  of  the  sun  storms.  This 
sequence  has  come  to  the  dignity  of  a law. 

The  greatest  truths  are  the  simplest;  so  are  the  greates 
men. 
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The  Echo  Boy. 

A little  boy  once  went  home  to  his  mother  and  said: 
“ Mother,  sister  and  I went  out  into  the  garden,  and  we  were 
calling  about,  and  there  was  some  boy  mocking  us.” 

“ How  do  you  mean,  Johnny  ? ” said  his  mother. 

“ Why,”  said  the  child,  “ I was  calling  out  ‘ Ho  ! ’ and  the 
boy  said,  ‘ Ho ! ’ So  I said  to  him,  ‘ Who  are  you  ? ’ and  he 
answered,  ‘ Who  are  you?  ’ I said,  ‘What  is  your  name?’ 
He  said,  ‘ What  is  your  name  ? ’ And  I said  to  him,  ‘ Why 
don  t you  show  yourself  ? ’ He  said,  ' Show  yourself ! ’ And 
I jumped  over  the  ditch,  and  went  into  the  woods,  and  I 
could  not  find  him,  and  I came  back  and  said,  ‘ If  you  don’t 
come  out  I will  punch  your  head ! ’ And  he  said  I will  punch 
your  head ! ’ ” 

So  his  mother  said  • “ Ah  ! Johny,  if  you  had  said,  ‘ I love 
you,' he  would  have  said,  ‘I  love  you.’  If  you  had  said 
‘Your  voice  is  sweet,’  he  would  have  said,  ‘Your  voice  is 
sweet.’  Whatever  you  said  to  him  he  would  have  said  back 
to  you.”  And  the  mother  said-  “Now,  Johnny,  when  you 
grow  and  get  to  be  a man,  whatever  you  say  to  others  they 
will,  by  and  by,  say  back  to  you.”  And  his  mother  took  him 
to  that  old  text  in  the  Scripture.  ‘-  With  what  measure  )’e 
mete  it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.” 


Take  Your  Sunshine  Home. 

If  your  wife  is  sensitive,  do  not  ignore  the  fact.  Refrain 
from  jesting  with  her  on  a subject  in  which  there  is  danger  of 
wounding  her  feelings.  Remember  that  she  treasures  every 
word  you  utter.  Do  not  speak  of  some  virtues  in  another 
man’s  wife  to  remind  your  own  of  a fault.  Do  not  reproach 
your  wife  with  personal  defects,  for,  if  she  has  sensibility, 
you  inflict  a wound  difficult  to  heal-  Do  not  treat  your  wife 
with  inattention  in  company:  it  touches  her  pride,  and  she 
will  not  respect  you  more,  or  love  you  better  for  it.  Do  not 
upbraid  your  wife  in  the  presence  of  a third  person ; the 
sense  of  your  disregard  for  her  feelings  will  prevent  her 
acknowledging  her  fault.  Do  not  entertain  your  wife  by 
praising  the  beauty  and  accomplishments  of  other  women.  If 
you  would  have  a pleasant  home  and  a cheerful  wife,  pass 
your  evenings  under  your  own  roof.  Do  not  be  stern  and 
silent  in  your  own  house  and  remarkable  for  sociability  else- 
where. Take  your  sunshine  home  with  you. 

Alarm  Caused  By  Balloons. 

Many  are  the  stories  told  of  the  alarm  caused  by  tbe 
descent  of  balloons.  “Dinna  ye  think  the  world  will  soon  be 
at  an  end?”  was  the  remark  of  an  old  Scotchman,  when  one 
desdended  near  Hlasgow  in  the  year  1 785.  “Eh,  missus,  but 
he  s come  at  last,  and  no  mistake!”  was  the  observation  of  an 
old  countryman  one  night,  when  Coxwell  descended  near 
Croydon.  “Who’s  come  at  last?”  cried  his  better  half,  run- 
ning out  with  another  light.  “Look  ye,  Sally,”  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  dim,  dark  outline  of  the  mysterous  visitor 
“that’s  the  old  gemmau  himself,  or  else  I’m  a Dutchman.’ 
Coxwell  tells  another  story  of  descending  near  a village  late 
at  night,  and  being  absolutely  denied  shelter  or  refreshment 
at  several  houses,  two  of  them  inns.  He  had  to  sleep  in  the 
car,  with  ballast-bags  for  pillows  and  curtain-silkj  curtains, 
—formed  by  the  folds  of  the  balloon,  in  the  middle  of  a field. 
Next  morning  some  workmen  approached,  and  he  lay  still 
purposely,  to  see  how  they  would  behave.  “On  jumping  up, 
like  Jack-in-box,  the  worthies  looked  perfectly  bewildered; 
two  ran  tfif  and  the  rest  were  powerless  as  to  speech.  “Why 


lass,  it’s  a balloon,’  said  I;  ‘dont  be  frightened.’  ‘ And  what 
be  you  ? ’ inquired  the  bravest  of  the  lot.  ‘ Why,  the  aero- 
naut, to  be  sure ; the  party  who  goes  up.’  ‘Ah,’  said  he, ‘I 
thought  you  wa'ant  a mortal  man.’  ‘ But  I am,  though ; feel 
me, ' said  I.  ‘No,  I shall  not  come  any  closer;’  and  immedi- 
ately a side  movement  was  made  for  the  gate.”  The  land- 
lords who  had  denied  him  the  night  before  apologized,  but 
one  of  th^m  said,  “Lord  love  ye,  sir  a man  coming  out  of  the 
clouds,  what  could  he  expect  on  this  here  wicked  earth?” 
Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light,  one  can  understand  the 
alarm  of  a young  girl,  tending  sheep,  who,  from  no  apparent 
source,  once  saw  a deal  chair  descending  from  the  skies  ! 
Arago  tell  us  that  Gay-Lussac,  when  he  had  reached  twenty- 
two  thousand  and  odd  teet,  wished  still  to  ascend,  and  the 
chair  being  readily  available,  over  it  went.  Its  workman- 
ship was  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  was  not  of  celestial  origin. 
— Frederick  Whymper  in  Good  Words. 


A Possibility  of  tbe  Future. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  during  the  last  3,000  years 
the  barbaric  hordes  of  the  East  have  overflowed  their  bound- 
aries and  have  swept  westward,  overwhelming  the  young 
civilization  of  Europe  and  obliterating  nearly  all  the  land- 
marks of  western  art  and  progress,  and  at  the  present  time^ 
if  we  may  credit  the  Pekin  correspondent  of  one  of  the  Cal- 
cutta papers,  there  is  in  China  a powerful  and  rapidly  grow- 
ing party  that  advocates  the  making  of  yet  another  gigantic 
excursion  toward  the  land  of  the  setting  sun.  The  Celestial 
Empire  is,  no  doubt,  immensely  over-populated,  and  will 
probably  ere  long  seek  some  new  outlet  for  her  surplus  citi- 
zens ; but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  she  will  attempt,  save 
by  peaceful  means,  to  attain  the  desired  result.  The  great 
unknown  country  has  been  quiescent  for  so  long  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a European  to  contemplate  that  the  sleeping 
myriads  should  ever  again  put  forth  their  herculean  strength  - 
Yet,  if  China  were  to  wake  ; if  she  were  to  look  westward  with 
covetous  glance,  and  were  once  more  to  burst  her  bounds,  in 
response  to  that  mysterious  impulse  which  in  the  East 
occasionally  seizes  upon  a whole  people,  how  could  she  be 
resisted?  According  to  the  last  edition  of  the  Bevolkerung 
der  Erde  she  has  a population  of  434,000,000  ; and,  supposing 
that  estimate — for  it  is  only  an  estimate — to  be  even  ap- 
proximately correct,  China  could  put  into  the  field  more 
soldiers  than  there  are  souls  in  Germany,  and,  if  she  so 
willed,  with  a host  of  80,000,000,  trample  all  the  civilization 

of  Europe  beneath  her  feet.  

Borrowed  Books  and  the  Parcel  Post. 

An  excellent  but  terrible  suggestion  is  made  by  a corres- 
pondent in  one  of  the  morning  papers.  Will  not  people  gen- 
erally, he  asks,  “ while  the  joy  ot  the  new  Parcel  Post  is 
fully  on  them,  turn  out  their  cupboards  and  examine  their 
bookshelves  for  volumes  long  borrowed  and  never  returned? 
and  thus  set  in  motion  for  the  time  being  the  largest  circulat- 
ing library  in  the  world?”  What  a day  of  judgment  that 
would  be  for  many  of  us!  How  many  forgotton  offences 
would  rise  to  reproach  us  from  the  dust  with  which  they  had 
long  been  covered!  But  wholesome  as  such  a general  ran- 
sacking of  neglected  corners,  and  the  consequent  searchings 
of  heart,  might  be,  it  is  hardly  advisable  that  the  whole  Eng- 
lish people  should  set  about  it  at  the  same  time.  If  they  did 
the  national  rejoicing  over  the  birth  of  the  Parcels  Post  might 
speedily  be  followed  by  national  lamentation  over  its  sudden 
and  complete  collapse. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
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Hasty  Marriages  and  Their  Cure. 

A nineteen-year-old  brakeman  upon  one  of  the  railroads 
which  meander  throught  the  sandy  plains  of  Long  Island 
took  it  into  his  head  last  December  to  make  himself  a Christ- 
mas present  of  a wife.  No  sooner  was  the  idea  conceived  in 
his  brain  than  he  hastened  to  put  it  into  execution.  Looking 
around  among  the  pretty  girls  of  his  acquaintance,  his  fancy 
at  last  settled  upon  a comely  damsel  some  months  bis  junior, 
who  at  once  signified  her  assent  to  the  proposed  alliance. 
On  Christmas  Day  the  pair  were  married,  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  cake,  congratulations  and  kissess.  No 
couple  were  happier  in  their  honeymoon  than  this  youthful 
husband  and  wife,  but  unfortunately  the  billing  and  cooing 
did  not  last.  As  the  spring  drew  on,  the  young  man’s 
thoughts  lightly  turned  to  other  fields  of  pleasure  than  do- 
mestic life  afiorded,  and  he  began  to  make  e.xcuses  for  fre- 
quent absence  from  home.  Finally,  in  the  first  week  of 
summer,  he  took  up  his  abode  permanently  at  a distance 
from  his  wife  and  neglected  her  company  altogether.  Being 
a woman  of  spirit,  his  mate  did  not  pine  in  secret  for  him, 
after  the  approved  fashion  of  romance,  but  systematically 
hunted  him  down  and  had  him  arrested.  To  jail  he  went 
ignominiously,  and  when  asked  his  excuse  for  his  cruel 
abandonment  of  the  young  wife  he  had  sworn  to  love  and 
cherish  forever,  he  replied  that  he  wanted  to  save  money, 
so  as  to  buy  a new  suit  of  clothes  for  himself.  Instead  of 
reckoning  the  cost  of  matrimony  beforehand,  and  counting 
the  number  of  surplus  garments  he  would  have  to  dispense 
with  in  order  to  provide  food  and  raiment  for  his  family, 
the  impetuous  bridegroom  had  put  his  h ead  into  the  matri- 
monial noose  without  any  forethought  for  the  future  and 
without  any  idea  of  abandoning  his  accustomed  bachelor 
luxuries.  Awakened  to  the  realities  of  married  life,  it  never 
seemed  to  occur  fo  him  that  he  had  promised  to  dispense 
with  all  personal  comforts  sooner  than  lose  his  wife,  but  his 
first  thought  seemed  to  be  that  the  wife  was  the  luxury  to 
be  cut  off  and  the  new  suit  of  clothes  an  indispensible  neces- 
sity to  his  happiness.  Probably  there  could  not  be  found  a 
better  illustration  of  the  folly  of  hasty  and  improvident 
matches.  By  his  own  showing  the  young  man  was  in  no 
pecuniary  condition  to  take  upon  himself  the  charge  of  a 
wife,  and  certainly  he  had  no  adequate  idea  of  bis  responsi- 
bilities. Had  it  been  possible  to  make  him  prove  in  advancg 
his  ability  and  entire  readiness  to  support  a wife,  by  placing 
at  her  disposal  a portion  of  his  pay,  the  unpleasant  spectacle 
of  a wife  cast  away  by  her  husband  of  six  months  would  have 
been  avoided.  What  the  law  cannot  do,  however,  the 
young  woman  who  was  asked  to  become  a wife  should 
have  done.  The  case  that  is  quoted  is  only  one  of  many 
of  its  kind.  Hasty  marriages  between  people  who  know 
nothing  of  one  another,  either  of  their  real  disposition  or 
of  their  pecuniary  abilities,  are  of  every  day  occurrence,  and 
the  majority  of  them  end  badly.  The  remedy  lies  in  the 
hands  of  the  women  themselves.  They  have  the  final  word 
to  say  that  settles  the  proposed  partnership.  It  is  a com- 
paratively easy  matter  in  most  cases  to  discover  whether  the 
man  who  proposes  matrimony  to  them  is  worthy  their  love 
and  confidence,  and  they  would  find  that  they  would  lose 
nothing  in  the  estimation  ot  the  world  if  they  promptly  re- 
fused to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  first  comer, 
but  held  themselves  at  a high  pric&in  the  market.  That  so 
much  misery  exists  in  the  marriedrctate  is  too  often  the  fault 
cf  heedless  girls  and  head-strong  women,  who  hold  them- 
selves all  too  cheaply  at  the  matrimonial  nod  of  the  first 
suitor. 


How  to  Keep  a Wife  Young. 

You  have  won  a beautiful  young  bride,  with  a light  heart, 
rosy  cheeks,  a neatly  moulded  form,  graceful,  healthy  and 
happy.  Now,  you  cannot  stay  the  lapse  of  time.  You  wife, 
like  yourself,  will  grow  old  in  years.  But  the  light  heart, 
the  rosy  cheeks,  the  health  and  happines,  which  make  even 
old  people  feel  young  and  appear  young,  are  largely  in  your 
keeping.  You  can  mar  them  by  neglect,  or  preserve  them 
by  love  and  devotion.  True  love  for  a wife  extends  to  every- 
thing. It  manifests  itself  in  the  most  delicate  attention  to 
her  comfort  and  feelings  ; in  consulting  her  tastes  ; in  con- 
cealing her  failings  ; in  never  doing  anything  to  degrade  her, 
but  everything  to  exalt  her  before  her  children  and  servants  ; 
in  acknowledging  her  excellencies,  and  commending  her 
efforts  to  please  you  ; in  meeting  and  even  anticipating  all 
her  reasonable  wants ; in  doing  all  that  love  can  do  for  her 
welfare  and  happiness. 

Never  cease  to  be  a lover,  or  fail  to  bestow  any  of  those 
assiduous  attentions,  and  tender  expressions  wnich  marked 
your  intercourse  before  marriage.  All  the  respectful 
deference  and  self-sacrificing  devotion  that  can  be  claimed  by 
the  sweetheart,  is  certainly  due  to  the  wife,  and  no  true 
husband  will  habitually  withhold  them.  Let  no  unkind 
word  or  seeming  indifference  remind  her  sadly  of  the  days 
of  courtship,  or  cause  her  to  regret  the  day  when  she  left 
parents,  brothers  and  sisters  for  you.  When  you  come  home 
at  night,  bring  her  the  news  of  the  day  ; the  latest,  freshest 
thot^ht,  and  in  selecting  your  reading-matter,  get  what  suits 
her  tastes  and  needs . 

The  chosen  companion  of  your  life,  the  mother  of  your 
children,  the  sharer  of  your  joys  and  sorrows,  deserves  the 
highest  place  in  your  affections  ; the  best  place  everywhere  ; 
the  softest,  kindest  words,  the  most  tender  care  and  truest 
devotion.  These  will  make  her  a contented  wife  and  loving 
companion,  vivacious  and  abounding  in  a healthy  state  of 
vitality  that  will  bless  and  cheer  the  family  circle,  make  her 
the  angel  of  the  household,  and  the  helpmate  of  her  husband 
in  the  truest  sense,  instead  of  the  weary  broken-down  invalid 
we  so  often  meet. 

Love  and  appreciation  are  to  a woman  what  dew  and  sun- 
shine are  to  flowers.  They  refresh  and  brighten  her  whole 
life.  They  make  her  strong-hearted  and  keen-sighted  ifi 
everything  affecting  the  welfare  of  her  home.  They  give  her 
courage  to  tread  life’s  pathway,  and  light  to  discern  its 
issues.  Kemember  that  your  wife  is  “God’s  best  gift,  and  her 
prayers  the  ablest  advocate  of  Heaven’s  blessings.”  Let  her 
know  that  you  love  her,  are  proud  of  her,  and  believe  in  her 
that  her  face  to  you  at  least  is  the  fairest  face  in  the  world; 
Let  her  voice  be  your  sweetest  music  ; her  kiss  the  guardian 
of  your  innocence;  her  arm  the  pale  of  your  ssfety  ; her  lips 
your  faithful  counsellor,  and  her  smiles  your  brightest  day. 
Let  her  life  be  pervaded  with  such  an  influence,  and  she  will 
never  grow  old  to  you,  but  will  blossom  and  sweeten  and 
brighten  in  perpetual  youth  ; and,  through  the  march  of 
years,  and  the  wrinkles  of  time,  you  will  always  sec  the  face 
you  have  loved  and  won. — Edward  P.  Jones,  in  the  Matrimonial 
Review. 


Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton,  the  English  story-writer,  i.s  de‘ 
scribed  as  a pleasant- faced  lady  of  sixty  years,  with  gray 
hair  and  spectacles.  She  spends  her  winters  in  Rome,  and 
is  a general  favorite  in  society  because  of  her  brilliant  con- 
versational powers. 
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Missed  a Big  Thing. 

“ Boy,”  said  an  excursionist  to  a bootbiack  at  the  post- 
o£5ce,  yesterda}-,  “ are  there  any  sights  worth  seeing  near 
here  ? ” “ Not  this  afternoon,  as  I kin  think  on,”  was  the 

reply  ; “ but  you  missed  an  awful  big  thing  this  forenoon.” 
“ What  was  that ! ” “ Woman  passed  a bogus  quarter  on  a 
man  up  here.  Man  passed  a green  watermelon  on  the  woman. 
Both  found  it  out  about  the  same  time,  and  it  was  ’nuff  to 
make  your  blood  run  cold.  She  called  him  a gentleman, 
and  he  called  her  a lady,  and  she  husted  the  green  melon  on 
the  floor,  and  he  flung  the  bogus  quarter  at  a dog,  and  a 
horse,  he  run  away,  and  two  boys  had  a fight,  and  the  woman 
cried,  and  it  was  the  awfullest  time  we  ever  saw.  Next  time 
you  are  coming  on  a ’scursion  you’d  better  telegraph  me  and 
see  if  there’s  anything  big  going  on.” 


That  Awful  Boy. 

He  was  naturally  cruel,  and  he  told  an  acquaint- 
ance one  day  that  he  had  a new  trick  to  play  on  the 
public — something  entirely  new.  He  had  a long  string 
and  brass  key  tied  to  the  end  of  it,  which  he  said  was  the  in- 
strument of  torture.  Over  the  front  sidewalk  a large  tree 
sent  some  pretty  strong  branches,  making  a seat  hidden  by 
leaves.  Into  this,  atter  dark,  the  boys  climbed. 

“Now  wait,”  said  that  awful  boy  “till  the  first  victim 
comes  along,  and  don't  make  a noise.” 

Soon  an  ordinarily  dressed  woman  came  along,  and  just 
as  she  had  passed  he  let  drop  the  key  on  the  hard  sidewalk 
immediately  pulling  it  up  again. 

. Both  now  watched  developments. 

The  woman  came  to  a sudden  stop,  began  fumbling  in 
her  pocket,  and  wondered  what  she  could  have  dropped. 

She  started  on,  but  had  not  gone  far  before  she  came  back 
impelled  by  curiosity,  and  began  a careful  search  of  the  walk. 

Meanwhile  the  boys  in  the  tree  had  stufled  their  fists  in 
their  mouths  to  keep  from  spoiling  the  game,  and  hardly 
dared  look  down  below  for  fear  of  laughing. 

A sympathetic  sister  came  along,  and  together  they  picked 
up  stones,  and  turned  over  all  the  bits  of  wood  and  paper  and 
orange  peel  on  the  walk. 

^ No  money,  no  key,  nothing  did  they  find,  and  so  went  on 
to  their  homes,  perhaps  to  worry  all  night ; or  perhaps  a gig- 
gle in  the  tree  turned  their  looks  of  disappointment  into  a 
cheap  smile,  and  a laugh  from  the  same  place  made  them 
have  awful  wicked  thoughts  about  boys. 

One  victim  found  a piece  of  tin,  and  laying  the  cause  of 
the  noise  to  that,  was  saverl  a great  deal  of  sorrow  ; hut  when 
he  picked  it  up,  and  threw  it  down  several  times  to  test  the 
sound,  the  wicked  boys  nearly  fell  out  ot  the  tree. 

A man,  when  caught,  would  slap  all  of  his  pockets,  and 
glance  around  a little,  hut  it  was  seldom  that  he  was  brought 
to  a right  down  thorough  search. 

When  anyone  saw  the  trick,  after  searching  half  an  hour, 
and  saying  all  kinds  of  little  things  for  the  amusement  of  the 
boys,  he  simply  went  away  hurriedly.  To  get  out  of  sight  as 
soon  as  possible  seemed  to  be  most  desirable.  That  awful 
boy  is  still  “ going  around.”  Be  wary  of  him. 


Playing  the  Western  Man. 

“ Look  here  I ” roared  a tall  chap,  attired  in  a broad 
brimmed  bat  and  an  insolent  air,  as  he  approached  the  ticket 
window  of  the  Brighton  Beach  Railroad  yesterday  aiternoon. 
“ Look  here,  you,  I want  a first-class  ticket  on  the  top  shelf 


car  to  the  other  end  of  this  line,  and  don’t  you  forget  it!  See 
this  ? ” and  he  developed  a horse  pistol  and  stuck  the  muzzle 
through  the  window. 

“ 1 see  it,”  replied  the  agent  calmly.  “ I’m  looking  right 
at  it.  Now  what  can  I do  for  you  ? ” 

“ Didn’t  you  hear  me  bark  a lew  minutes  ago?  ” demanded 
the  tall  man.  “ Didn’t  you  hear  me  compliment  you  with  an 
order  for  the  best  you’ve  got  in  your  work-shop  there  ? Have 
1 got  to  put  a bullet  in  there  to  make  you  comprehend  that 
I’m  waiting  here  for  the  upper  row  of  preserves  ? Must  I 
take  the  blood  of  another  station  agent  on  my  hands  before  I 
manage  to  get  what  I want?  Throw  me  out  the  most 
embroidered  ticket  there  is  on  the  line  of  this  road,  or  I’ll 
commence  to  make  vacancies.” 

The  agent  carefully  closed  the  window,  stepped  out  the 
side  door,  picked  up  the  tall  man,  set  him  down  again  on  his 
head,  whirled  him  around  three  or  four  times  and  then 
kicked  him  under  the  gate  and  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
street,  where  a policeman  gobbled  him  and  hustled  him  off. 

“ Am  I awake  ?”  asked  the  tramp,  rubbing  the  dust  of  the 
conflict  out  of  his  eyes.  “ Never  mind  about  that,  am  I 
alive  ? ” 

“ 'What  did  you  want  to  bother  the  man  for  ?”  demanded 
the  policeman,  hauling  him  around  by  the  collar. 

“ I didn’t  want  to  bother  him,  I only  meant  to  scare  him. 
I hadn’t  any  money  to  go  to  the  island;  so  I played  the 
Western  man  on  him,  just  as  I have  seen  it  written  up  in  the 
funny  papers.  I say,  either  those  papers  are  the  basest  liars 
on  the  continent  or  I missed  the  combination  on  the  gagl  ” 
And  they  locked  him  up  to  think  over  which  might  be 
the  case. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

( Written  for  the  Family  Circle.) 

"Who  Was  She? 

Who  is  that  woman,  yonder,  wan  and  weak, 

Standing  within  the  crazy  old  storm  porch. 

Holding  a fragile  babe  whose  pallid  cheek 
Its  mother’s  heated  breathings  seem  to  scorch  ? 

A while  she  stands,  then  clasps  her  babe  more  close,. 

And  drags  her  weary,  drooping  limbs  away  ; 

The  winter  wind  is  whistling  loud  and  blows. 

With  all  its  sweeping,  cold  and  furious  sway. 

She  pauses,  trembling  on  the  river’s  brink, 

One  lingering  kiss  she  gives  her  little  child, 

And  then — oh  God  I she  sees  it  swiftly  sink 
Into  the  angry  waters,  black  and  wild. 

A loud,  wild  scream,  came  from  her  broken  heart. 

And  closer  o’er  her  babe’s  deep  grave  she  bends — 

“ My  child,  my  little  one,  we  will  not  part ! ” 

And  to  her  Maker  her  poor  soul  she  sends. 

Who  was  she  ? God  knows,  and  perhaps  some  other. 
Some  one  who  knew  the  sorrow  of  her  life; 

Some  time  she  must  have  had  someone  to  love  her : 
Perhaps  she  was  a dear  and  honored  wife. 

Yet  now  no  ring  gleamed  on  her  cold  white  finger. 

When  the  chill  waters  washed  them  both  ashore. 

In  stiff  embrace  the  waves  still  watch  them  linger. 
Together  now — perhaps  forever  more. 

She  might  have  been — ah  well,  God  only  knows. 

And  He  is  pitiful,  ahd  wondrous  kind. 

She ’s  sleeping  now  beneath  the  drifting  snows. 

Her  only  requiem  the  wailing  wind. 

Mbnota,  Man.  JUn.  S.  E.  Snider. 


THE  FAMILY  CIECLE. 


Tornadoes. 

SCIENTIFICALLY  ACCOCSTED  FOR,  AND  SOME  REMOTE  CAUSES  THAT 
PRODUCE  PAINFUL  RESULTS  EXPLAINED. 

The  following  synopsis  of  a lecture  delivered  by  Dr. 
Horace  R.  Hamilton  before  the  New  York  society  for  the 
promotion  of  science,  contains  so  much  that  is  timely  and 
important  that  it  can  bo  read  with  both  interest  and  profit : 

There  is  probably  no  subject  of  modern  limes  that  has 
caused  and  is  causing  greater  attention  than  the  origin  of 
toronadoes.  Scientists  have  studied  it  for  the  benefit  of 
humanity  ; men  have  investigated  it  for  the  welfare  of  their 
families.  It  has  been  a vexed  subject  long  considered,  and 
through  all  this  investigation  the  cyclone  has  swept  across 
the  land  carrying  destruction  to  scientists  as  well  as  to  the 
innocent  dwellers  in  its  track.  One  thing,  however  is  certain  ; 
the  cause  of  the  cyclone  must  be  sought  far  away  from  the 
whirling  body  of  wind  itself.  Its  results  are  powerful ; its 
cause  must  also  be  powerful.  Let  us  therefore  consider  a few 
facts.  First,  the  appearance  of  a cyclone  is  invariably 
preceded  by  dark  spots  upon  the  face  of  the  sun.  These 
spots,  indicating  a disturbed  condition  of  the  solar  regions, 
necessarily  afieot  the  atmosphere  of  our  earth.  An  unusual 
generation  of  heat  in  one  part  of  the  atmosphere  is  certain  to 
cause  a partial  vacuum  in  another  portion.  Air  must  rush 
in  to  fill  this  vacuum.  Hence  the  disturbances — hence  the 
cyclone.  This  theory  finds  additional  confirmation  in  the 
fact  that  tornadoes  come  during  the  day  not  at  night.  The 
dark  spots  upon  the  surface  of  the  sun,  whatever  they  may 
be,  seem  to  cause  great  commotion  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  extremely  wet  weather 
of  the  present  season  can  be  accounted  for  on  precisely  this 
basis.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  marvelous  effect 
of  the  sun  on  vegetation  and  life  in  general  shall  be  less  than 
upon  the  atmosphere  itself  through  which  its  rays  come  ? 
The  cause  is  remote,  but  the  effect  is  here. 

After  describing  some  of  the  terrible  effects  of  the  cyclone 
the  speaker  goes  on  to  say  ; 

This  rule  finds  its  application  in  nearly  every  department, 
of  life.  An  operator  is  in  San  Francisco — the  click  of  the 
instrument,  manipulated  by  his  fingers,  in  New  York.  The 
president  makes  a slight  stroke  of  the  pen  in  his  study  at  the 
White  House,  and  the  whole  nation  is  arroused  by  the  act. 
An  uneasiness  and  disgust  with  everything  in  life,  commonly 
called  home-sickness,  is  felt  by  many  people,  when  the  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  distant  home  thousands  of  miles  away. 
An  uncertain  pain  maybe  felt  in  the  head.  It  is  repeated  in 
other  parts  of  the  body.  The  appetite  departs  and  all  energy 
is  gone.  Is  the  cause  necessarily  to  be  found  in  the  head  ? 
The  next  day  the  feeling  increases.  There  are  added  symp- 
toms. They  continue  and  become  more  aggravated.  The 
slight  pain  in  the  head  increases  to  agonies.  The  nausea 
becomes  chronic.  The  heart  grows  irregular,  and  the  breath- 
ing uncertain.  All  these  effects  have  a definite  cause  ; and, 
after  years  of  deep  experience  upon  this  subject,  I do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  this  cause  is  to  be  found  in  some  derange- 
ment of  the  kidneys  or  liver  far  away  from  that  portion  of 
the  body  in  which  these  effects  appear.  But  one  may  say, 
I have  no  pain  whatever  in  my  kidneys  or  liver.  Very  true. 
Neither  have  we  any  evidence  that  there  is  a toronado  on  the 
surface  of  the  sun  ; but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  these 
great  organs  of  the  body  are  the  cause  of  the  trouble  although 
there  may  be  no  pain  in  their  vicinity. 

I know  whereof  I speak,  for  I have  passed  through  this 


very  experience  myself.  Nearly  ten  years  ago,  I was  the 
picture  of  health,  weighing  more  than  200  pounds,  and  as 
strong  and  healthy  as  any  man  I ever  knew.  When  I [felt 
the  symptoms  I have  above  described,  they  caused  me  annoy- 
ance, not  only  by  reason  of  their  aggravating  nature,  but 
because  I had  never  felt  any  pain  before.  Other  doctors  told 
me  I was  troubled  with  malaria,  and  I treated  myself  accord- 
ingly. I did  not  believe,  however,  that  malaria  could  show 
such  aggravated  symptoms.  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
analysis  would  help  solve  the  trouble,  as  I did  not  presume 
my  difficulty  was  located  in  that  portion  of  the  body.  But  I 
continued  to  grow  worse.  I had  a faint  sensation  at  the  pit 
of  my  stomach  nearly  every  day.  I felt  a great  desire  to  eat, 
and  yet  1 loathed  food.  I was  constantly  tired  and  still  I 
could  not  sleep.  My  brain  was  unusually  actii  e,  but  I could 
not  think  connectedly.  My  existence  was  a living  misery. 

I continued  in  this  condition  for  nearly  a year; 
never  free  from  pain,  never  for  a moment  happy.  Such  an 
existence  is  far  worse  than  death,  for  which  I confess  I 
earnestly  longed. 

It  was  while  suffering  thus  that  a friend  advised  me  to 
make  a final  attempt  to  recover  my  health.  I sneered 
inwardly  at  his  suggestion,  but  I was  too  weak  to  make  any 
resistence.  He  furnished  me  with  a remedy,  simple  yet 
palatable,  and  within  two  days  I observed  a slight  change  for 
the  better.  This  awakened  my  courage.  I felt  that  I would 
not  die  at  that  time.  I continued  the  use  of  the  remedy,, 
taking  it  in  accordance  with  directions,  until  I became  not 
only  restored  to  my  former  health  and  strength,  but  of  greater 
vigor  than  I had  before  known.  This  condition  has  continued 
up  to  the  present  time,  and  I believe  1 should  have  died  as 
miserably  as  thousands  of  other  men  have  died  and  are  dying 
every  day  had  it  not  been  for  the  simple  yet  wonderful  power 
of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  the  remedy  I employed. 

The  lecturer  then  described  his  means  of  restoration 
more  in  detail,  and  concluded  as  follows  : 

My  complete  recovery  has  caused  me  to  investigate  the 
subject  more  carefully,  and  I believe  I have  discovered  the 
key  to  most  ill  health  of  our  modern  civilization.  I am 
fully  confident  that  four-fifths  of  the  diseases  which  afflict 
humanity  might  be  avoided  were  the  kidneys  and  liver  kept 
in  perfect  condition.  Were  it  possible  to  control  the  action 
of  the  sun,  cyclones  could  undoubtedly  be  averted.  That, 
however,  is  one  of  the  things  that  cannot  be.  But  I rejoice  to 
say  that  it  is  possible  to  control  the  kidneys  and  liver  ; to 
render  their  action  wholly  normal,  and  their  effect  upon  the 
system  that  of  purifiers  rather  than  poisoners.  That  this  end 
has  been  accomplished  largely  by  means  of  the  remedy  I 
have  named  I do  not  have  a doubt,  and  I feel  it  my  duty  to 
make  this  open  declaration  for  the  enlightenment  of  the 
profession  and  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  humanity  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Prof.  Moses  Stuart  Phelps,  who  came  to  his  death  two 
weeks  ago  by  a sad  accident,  was  the  son  of  Prof.  Austin 
Phelps,  of  Andover,  a grandson  of  Moses  Stuart,  the  famous 
Andover  professor,  and  a brother  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps 
He  had  filled  the  positions  of  instructor  in  mathematics  at 
Yale,  and  of  logic  and  mental  science  at  Middlebury  Collegej 
Vt.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  connected  with  Smith 
College,  Northampton.  He  was  the  writer  of  many  thought 
ful  articles  in  American  magazines. 

Why  call  them  “dead  beats,”  when  they  never  die 
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SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY. 

Yellow  fever  is  oa  the  increase  in  the 
tSouthern  States. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins’  health  has  improved 
during  his  summer  yachting  cruises. 

“ The  Hoosier  School-Boy”  is  to  be  the 
title  of  Edward  Eggleston’s  new  story. 

The  wife  of  the  Tichborne  claimant  and 
her  two  children  are  in  the  workhouse  at 
Southampton. 

Stanley,  the  African  explorer,  is  preparing 
to  re-ascend  the  Congo  river.  He  is  in  good 
health,  and  hopeful  of  success. 

It  is  charged  that  the  French  burned  the 
village  of  Loando,  in  West  Africa,  because 
the  natives  refused  to  sell  their  territory. 

Mr.  Charles  Dudley  Warner  is  to  deliver 
a special  course  of  lectures  on  literature  be- 
fore the  Senior  Class  of  Princeton  College. 

A statement  is  going  the  rounds  of  the 
papers  to  the  effect  that  Queen  Vibtoria  has 
asked  Tennyson  to  write  a poem  on  the 
death  of  her  servant,  John  Brown. 

William  Black  has  already  constructed 
the  plot  of  a new  novel,  “Judith  Shake- 
speare.” The  time  is  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; the  place,  Stratford-on-Avon. 

The  French  papers  are  having  a gentle 
laugh  at  Victor  Hugo,  whose  name  is 
posted  among  the  delinquent  tax-payers  of 
.fersey  for  non-payment  of  taxes  on  two 
dogs. 

Mr.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  has  com- 
menced a Christian  convention  at  Chicago 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  prose- 
cution of  evangelistic  work  during  the 
doming  winter. 

Nearly  a million  dollars’  loss  was  the 
result  of  a fire  on  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  on  the  evening  of  the  18  th.  Several 
firemen  were  overcome  by  the  smoke,  and 
taken  to  the  hospital. 

Victor  Hugo  has  lately  been  giving  his 
opinion  of  American  poets.  He  calls  Mr. 
Whittier  “ a womanly  versifier,”  Mr. 
Lowell  a “ smart  chatterer ; ” Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes,  “afflictingly  laughable;”  and 
regards  Poe  as  the  “prince  of  American 
poets.” 

A little  paper  published  in  Manzano,  New 
Mexico,  and  called  the  Gringo  and  Greaser, 
is  printed  entirely  with  italic  type.  It 
presents  a good  opening  for  young  writers 
who  imagine  that  their  language  is  stronger 
and  more  forcible  when  set  up  in  italics. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  United 
General  Conference  of  Methodists,  it  has 
been  decided  to  strike  out  the  word  “ obey  ” 
in  the  marriage  ritual.  This  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  progress  of  the  age.  There 
has  been  for  a long  time  a strong  feeling  of 
objection  to  putting  the  particular  obliga- 
tion of  obedience  on  the  wife,  j 
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Grandfather. 

Upon  the  withering  grasses  lie 
Leaves  reddened  by  a hectic  glow  ; 

While  autumn  sings  a requiem  sad 
In  measured  tones  both  soft  and  low. 

And  on  the  yellow  cornstalks,  bare 
Of  blades,  hang  golden,  ripened  grain, 
And  bees  on  nodding  clover  blooms 
Sing  drowsily  a sweet  refrain. 

And  as  I gaza  on  nature’s  face. 

All  flushed  by  summer’s  fevered  breath, 
I seem  to  see  another  face. 

Now  sleeping  in  the  arms  of  death ; 

A pair  of  tender,  kindly  eyes, 

That  faded  with  life's  autumn  glow, 

A pair  ot  loving  lips  that  gave 

The  sweetest  counsels  I shall  know. 

I hear  again  the  feeble  step 

That  tottered  o’er  the  gravelled  sand. 

And  in  my  palm  I feel  once  more 
The  pressure  of  a trembling  hand. 

’Twas  just  one  little  year  ago, 

We  bared  to  each  an  aching  heart, 

And  even  then  we  vaguely  felt 
The  drifting  of  our  souls  apart. 


( Writlen  for  the  Family  Circle.) 

BONNY  WOODS. 


BY  E.  T.  PATERSON. 


ILL  you  tell  me  whether  you  want  me  or'not  ? Judy.” 
“ I hope  you  will  not  stay  away,”  she  answered, 
softly,  a smile  hovering  about  her  mouth.  Then, 
without  a word,  he  bent  down  and  gently  touched  with  his  iip 
the  little  band  that  had  grown  more  sunburnt  than  when  Au - 
gusta  complained  of  its  whiteness.  From  the  moment  when 
she  felt  his  bearded  lips  touch  her  hand,  all  Judith’s  doubts 
and  fears  took  to  themselves  wings  and  flew  away.  All 
Augusta's  cruel  speeches  and  insinuations  were  robbed  of 
their  sting,  and  she  allowed  herself  to  be  supremely  happy 
while  every  day  she  thanked  the  fate  or  Mr.  Lennox’s  firm  - 
ness,  which  had  sent  her  to  Bonny^Dale  instead  of  some  other 


place.  She  loved  him,  and  was  beloved  by  him,  and  the 
world  was  a very  beautiful  place,  and  she  would  be  happy 
forever  I Poor  little  fool  I How  long  would  it  take  her  to 
learn  that  happiness  at  best  is  fleeting,  and  all  is  vexation  of 
spirit. 

Donald  Standfield  left  Bonny  Dale  that  afternoon  in  rather 
a perplexed  frame  of  mind.  He  could  scarcely  doubt  now 
that  Judith  loved — or  fancied  she  loved  him;  in  her  youth 
and  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  she  betrayed  herselt 
in  a dozen  little  ways  which  he  could  hardly  fail  to  see,  now 
that  his  eyes  had  been  opened.  And  yet,  while  the  thought 
of  winning  this  fair  young  girl  for  his  wife  filled  him  with  a 
subtle  joy,  it,  even  to  himself,  savored  somewhat  of  the  ridi- 
culous. He  felt  so  old,  so  terribly  old ; and  she  was  but 
seventeen.  In  this  respect  he  did  himself  an  injustice;  for 
thirty-six  is  comparatively  young  for  a man,  and  he  did  not 
look  his  age.  The  dark  hair  was  as  dark  and  thick,  and  his 
form  as  stalwart  and  upright  as  it  was  ten  years  ago. 

He  mused  bitterly,  that,  perhaps  after  all,  this  was  but  a 
fleeting,  girlish  fancy  of  Judith’s;  that  she  thought  she  liked 
him  because  he  was  the  first  man  to  pay  her  those  chivalrous 
atentions  which  women  value.  It  might  be  that  if  she  met 
with  some  other,  younger  man  and  received  similar  attentions 
from  him,  she  would  find  that  her  regard  for  the  older  man 
was  a fancy  after  all.  This  Littleworth,  for  instance.  He  was 
young,  probably  good  looking  and  well  off ; what  was  more 
likely  than  that  he  and  Judith  should  be  attracted  to  one 
another  ? She  was  fair  and  sweet  enough  to  please  the  eye  of 
any  man,  surely  1 It  cannot  be  said  that  up  to  this  time 
Standfield  was  really  what  is  called,  in  love,  with  Judith  ; but 
the  idea  of  winning  her  had  been  very  pleasant  to  this  some, 
what  weary  and  world-worn  man.  During  the  past  few  days 
while  he  had  been  considering  the  matter,  he  had  resolved  to 
bury  the  past  and  its  disappointments,  and  to  that  end  he  had 
striven,  more  successfully  than  he  was  aware  of,  perhaps,  to 
put  Dorothy’s  image  from  his  mind  and  place  her  sister’s 
there  instead ; and  had  looked  forward  to  the  future,  which 
looked  bright  and  tempting  with  that  bright  young  face 
smiling  at  him  ; still  he  'had  been  wavering  on  the  brink  of 
love  ; now,  however,  that  the  thought  of  failing  to  win  her 
presented  itself,  that  there  was  the  prospect  of  a possible 
rival  in  the  field,  the  needed  stimulus  was  supplied,  and  he 
took  the  fatal  leap,  whether  for  his  own  good  and  her’i 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Does  it  appear  inconsistent  in  Standfield  thus  to  accept  the 
homage  of  one  woman  when  he  had  been  so  intolerant  to  an- 
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other’s?  Bwt  a man  does  not  censure  a woman's  betrayal  of 
her  loT  e for  him  if  the  betrayal  is  unconscious,  or  if  circum- 
stances force  it  from  her  ; but  to  openly  exhibit  her  weakness 
to  his  eyes  and  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  world,  is  to  gain,  not 
only  his  contempt,  but  the  world’s  uncompromising  cen- 
sure. In  the  former  case  it  he  feels  that  her  love  is  hopeless, 
all  the  chivalry  latent  in  the  masculine  nature  is  aroused  ; and 
it  may  be  that  years  after  he  will  remember  with  a tender 
regret,  the  girl  who  loved  him  once;  not  so  in  the  latter 
case. 

The  extension  chair  arrived  at  Bonny  Dale  early  the  next 
morning  ; and  soon  alter  breakfast,  Judith,  full  of  delight  at 
the  prospect  of  getting  into  the  open  air  again,  and  shyly 
gratified  at  Standfield’s  thoughtful  kisidness,  was  carried  out 
by  Susannah,  and  Betsy  the  kitchen  maid.  Miss  Laurie,  full 
of  secret  wrath  at  this  new  instance  of  the  banker’s  interest 
in  her  cousin,  held  disdainfully  aloof  during  the  transit,  nor 
oflered  to  assist  in  any  way.  She  had  protested  against  the 
chair’s  being  sent  at  all,  when  Standfield  broached  the  subject 
to  her  on  the  preceding  afternoon  , and  had  declared  that  it  was 
altogether  an  unnecessary  trouble  ; but  he  good-humoredly 
held  his  own  and  succeeded  in  enlisting  Mrs.  Laurie  on  his 
side.  But  before  leaving  the  farm  he  contrived  to  whisper  a 
word  to  Susannah,  who  promised  to  see  that  Miss  Judith  was 
assisted  out  into  the  garden  every  morning  and  comfortably 
installed  in  the  easy  chair,  under  the  old  apple  tree.  Augusta 
had  her  revenge,  by  absolutely  refusing  to  allow  more  than 
one  of  the  smallest  and  most  dilapidated  of  the  sofa  cushions 
to  be  taken  into  the  garden  for  Judith’s  use  ; so  that  Susannah 
had  much  difiSculty  in  making  this  chair  a comfortable 
lounge. 

“ There,  dearie ; it’s  the  best  I can  do  for  you,  but  I’m 
afraid  it  ain’t  very  soft-like  tor  your  back,”  said  the  old 
woman,  when  she  had  arranged,  to  the  best  of  her  ability,  a 
shawl  of  Judith’s,  on  the  back  of  the  chair. 

“ That  will  do  beautifully,  Susannah,  thank  you ; and  you 
are  a dear  to  lake  so  much  trouble  about  me,”  answered  the 
*irl,  softly  patting  the  withered  old  hand. 

“ Trouble  1 Miss  Judy;’’  and  she  laid  her  hand  on  the 
young  head. 

“ Nothing  1 could  do  for  you  would  be  a trouble ; it’s 
naught  but  pleasure  to  do  for  such  a young  thing  as  you.” 

Before  the  afternoon  arrived  Judith’s  back  ached  with 
leaning  on  the  hard  chair  ; but  she  wished  Standfield  to  see 
that  she  appreciated  his  kindness  by  making  use  of  the  chair  ; 
so,  in  answer  to  Susannah’s  question,  if  she  wanted  to  go  out 
again  after  dinner,  she  answered,  “ yes.” 

Standfield  came  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  his  quick 
eye  took  in  at  once  the  lack  of  cushions,  and  the  consequent 
discomfort  of  Judith’s  position.  Miss  Laurie  was  at  the 
sitting-room  window,  and  she  watched,  wiih  an  angry  sparkle 
in  her  eye,  the  meeting  between  the  two  in  the  garden — 
Standfield’s  half-tender,  half-playtul  manner  as  he  bent  over 
the  chair  and  held  the  youug  girl’s  hand  in  his,  “ much  longer 
than  was  at  all  seemly  or  necessary,”  thought  Augusta.  He 
then  advanced  to  shake  hands  with  her  and  Mr.  Laurie,  who 
happened  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  time. 

After  a few  words  on  either  side,  the  young  man  made  a 
bold  request  for  some  more  cushions  for  Judith’s  chair. 

“ You  see,”  he  said,  laughingly,  “ I boasted  so  much  to 
Miss  Judith  of  the  luxurious  comfort  of  my  extension  chair, 
that  I fear  she  is  sadly  disappointed  and  doubts  my  veracity  ; 
of  course,  it  requires  to  be  well  supplied  with  pillows,  to 
•fiord  that  degree  of  comfort  I promised  lor  it.” 


“ Pillows  I Mr.  Standfield,  certainly  ; I will  tell  Susannal* 
to  get  some  more  ; it  was  stupid  of  her  not  to  see  that  Judith 
had  as  many  as  she  wanted,”  said  Augusta,  forcing  herself  to 
speak  and  smile  pleasantly.  She  did  not  desire  to  seem  un- 
gracious to  Standfield  by  refusing  his  request,  and,  moreover, 
she  did  not  dare  to  do  so  in  her  father’s  hearing.  So  pres- 
ently Susannah  appeared,  laden  with  two  or  three  soft  pillows, 
and  a rug,  which,  with  the  young  man’s  skilful  assistance,  sho- 
arranged  on  the  extension  chair,  transforming  it  immediately 
into  a luxurious  lounge. 

Miss  Laurie’s  discomfiture  was  complete. 

CHAPTER  V. 

SUMMER  DAYS. 

SHE  week  that  ensued  ere  Judith  was  able  to  walk  about 
as  usual  was  one  of  more  unalloyed  happiness  than,  per- 
haps, she  should  ever  experience  again.  For  it  was  all  so 
new  and  wonderful,  this  joy  which  filled  her  soul  in  another’s 
presence.  When  Standfield’s  kind,  dark  eyes  met  hers,  and 
his  deep,  manly  voice  filled  her  ears  as  with  sweetest  music^ 
there  was  absolutely  no  other  thing  in  life  she  desired  to 
make  her  happy.  And  when  sometimes  at  parting  his  voico 
took  a tender  tone,  and  he  held  her  hand  in  his  firm  clasp 
longer  than  need  be,  then  she  felt  that  it  would  be  sweet,  nay, 
blessed,  to  die  thus,  with  her  hand  in  his  ; for  now  she  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  utterly,  unspeakably  happy.  Even  Augusta’s 
shafts  fell  harmless  to  the  ground  ; and  Mr.  Thorpe’s  offensive 
love-making  failed  to  annoy  her  as  keenly  as  before  ; she  was 
too  full  of  happiness  now  to  take  much  notice  of  the  young 
man  ; while  this  indifference  on  her  part  aggravated  him 
almost  beyond  bearing  ; he  hated  Standfield  furiously;  he  hated 
Augusta,  and  cursed  the  fate  that  bound  him  to  her ; and  ho 
loved  Judith  more  madly  than  ever. 

The  weather  was  perfect,  and  Judith,  Stanfield,  Augusta, 
and  Mr.  Thorpe  formed  a quartette  each  afternoon  and  passed 
the  time  pleasantly  enough  to  all  seeming,  out  under  the 
apple  tree  in  the  garden,  Judith  lying  in  her  chair  while  her 
cousin  worked  industriously  with  her  needle  at  some  article 
of  her  trosseau  ; and  the  two  young  men  lounged  at  ease  on 
the  grass  with  cigars  between  their  lips,  when  Miss  Laurie  was 
gracious  enough  to  permit  it.  At  length,  however,  the 
lounging  chair  was  dispensed  with  and  Judith  was  able  to 
go  about  as  formerly.  Just  about  this  time,  too,  arrived  Regi- 
nald and  bis  friend  Mr.  Littleworth,  or  Jack,  as  he  called  him. 
He  was  a handsome,  pleasant  young  fellow  of  twenty-five  or 
so ; “a  thorough  Saxon, as  Reggie  said.  And  he  showed 
his  Anglo-Saxon  birth  in  every  feature  ot  his  face  ; fair,  curly 
hair,  and  fair  moustache,  drooping  over  a mouth  that  would 
have  made  a woman's  face  beautiful,  so  tender  and  refined 
was  it.  Jack’s  eyes  were  blue  and  full  of  merriment ; honest 
eyes,  too.  Indeed,  Jack’s  friends  said  of  him,  that  there  was 
no  honester  or  more  manly  fellow  on  earth.  Men  liked  him, 
women  adored  him,  and  no  child  was  ever  known  to  fear  him. 
Id  his  mother’s  eyes  he  was  simply  perfect.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  a Hertfordshire  squire,  at  whose  death  he  would  come 
into  possession  of  an  ancient  Grange  and  a splendid  income. 

At  Bonny  Dale  farm  he  was  speedily  a univeisal  favorite. 
He  ingratiated  himself  with  every  one,  from  Mr.  Laurie  down 
to  Betsy,  the  little  kitchen  maid,  who  peeped  at  him  from 
the  kitchen  door,  and  then  fell  into  raptures  over  the  “ hand- 
some young  gentleman,”  until  summarily  called  to  order  by 
iSusannah,  who,  however,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  endorsed 
Betsy’s  every  word  of  praise.  As  for  Jack,  himself,  ho  was 
not  an  individual  prone  to  ^take  unreasonable  prejudices  ; he 
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generally  contrived  to  see  people  in  their  very  best  ligfht,  so 
that  he  was  always  prepared  to  like  them  until  sufficient 
reason  presented  lor  disliking  them,  and  it  may  be  said  in 
passing,  that  the  young  fellow  could  hate  just  as  heartily  as 
he  could  like  a man. 

“ What  a pretty  little  place  this  is  T'  he  said,  on  the  second 
morning  after  their  arrival,  as  he  and  Reggie  sauntered  toward 
the  farm. 

“Awfully  quiet,  though;  I would  not  like  to  live  here 
month  after  month,  like  Standfield,  for  instance  ; and  yet  he 
seems  not  to  mind  it.’" 

“ Well,  I think  myself  that  two  or  three  weeks  of  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  me  at  a time,  not  but  that  I could  live  a 
country  life,  and  very  contentedly  too,  if  1 were  obliged  to 
my  boyhood  was  passed  in  a country  place  srarcely  larger 
than  this.” 

“ Still,  a fellow  ought  to  have  his  fling  in  the  world  before 
he  settles  down  in  one  quiet  corner  of  it  for  the  rest  of  his 
life,  as  you  will  probably  do  some  day  when  you  are  Squire 
of  Wortley,”  said  Reggie,  with  a smile. 

“ I hope  that  day  is  a long  way  off,  yet ; the  poor  old  gov- 
ernor may  enjoy  his  possessions  without  a fear  of  my  covet- 
ing them,”  said  Jack,  with  a sort  of  tender  pity  in  his  voice  ; 
the  present  Squire  of  Wortley  was  an  old  man  of  sixty-four , 
he  had  been  a stern,  exacting  father  ; but  none  knew  better 
than  Jack,  that  in  his  inmost  heart  the  old  man  idolized  his 
handsome  sou  ; and  the  young  man  in  return  gave  a very 
sincere  affection  to  his  father. 

“Nice  fellow,  that  Standfield,”  remarked  Reggie,  pres- 
ently. 

“ Yes,  he  is  one  of  those  men  one  cannot  help  feeling  a 
respect  for  ; I feel  sure  he  is  an  unusually  well-informed  man, 
and  yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  slightest  degree  boastful  or 
pedantic  about  him.” 

“ He  is  a gentleman,”  answered  the  younger  man,  simply. 
“ I am  sure  he  is.  It  has  been  said  that  an  English  gen- 
tleman is  unmistakeable ; he  is  unique  ; and  I may  say  that 
a Canadian  gentleman  is  a gentleman  through  and  through, 
and  a right  good  fellow  into  the  bargain.” 

“ Thank  you  ; I suppose  you  came  to  Canada  under  the 
impression  that  the  Canadians  were  a race  of  boors.” 

“Not  at  all,”  returned  the  other,  laughing, — “but  you 
know  a man  is  always  partial  to  his  own  countrymen,  so  that 
it  is  perhaps  a surprise  to  him  to  find  another  nation  equal 
in  all  respects  to  his  own.” 

“Thanks  again, old  fellow,”  replied  Reggie,  proudly. 

“ 1 can  tell  you,  I am  proud  of  being  a Canadian,  and  of 
the  same  race  as  the  English.” 

“ As  any  man  might  be,  for  there  is  no  greater  nation  in 
the  world  than  old  England,”  said  Littleworth,  exultingly. 
But  now,  after  this  brisk  interchange  of  complimenis,  let  us 
try  and  find  our  way  back  to  the  subject  in  band.  By  the 
way,  am  I right  in  supposing  that  your  cousin  is  engaged  to 
Mr.  Thorpe,  that  sulky-looking  chap,  you  know  ? ” 

“ Yes,  quite  right ; I cannot  imagine  how  they  ever  be- 
came engaged,  for  it  is  evident  there  is  not  much  love  lost 
between  them ; I suppose  Thorpe  has  an  eye  on  Augusta’s 
money.  1 detest  the  fellow ! ” 

“ Miss  Laurie  is  an  heiress,  then  ? ” 

“ She  has  a pretty  little  fortune  in  her  own  right ; and  she 
will,  1 suppose,  inherit  Bonny  Dale  and  her  father’s  money.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“Judy  cannot  endure  the  man,  either  ; I can  see  that.  By 
the  way,  let  us  get  the  girls  to  show  ns  the  way  to  Bonny 


Woods  this  morning ; my  sister  says  it  is  a lovely  place.” 

“ By  all  means  ; let  us  do  so.  Mr.  Standfield  was  saying 
that  there  was  pretty  good  fishing  in  the  river  ; we  must  get 
out  our  rods  and  tackle  to-morrow,  and  win  old  Mrs.  Barber’s 
heart  by  a present  of  some  fresh  trout  for  breakfast.” 

“ They  had  now  arrived  at  the  garden  gate,  and  throwing 
aside  their  cigars,  entered,  vociferously  welcomed  by  Trap, 
whose  joyous  bark  brought  Judith  to  the  window  to  see  who 
was  coming  in. 

She  was  engaged  in  dusting  the  ornaments  in  the  sitting 
room,  and  wore  a large  blue  gingham  apron  over  her  black 
muslin  dress,  while  an  old  blue  silk  handkerchief  arranged 
fcjMe-fashion,  protected  her  pretty  hair  from  the  dust.  She 
looked  wonderfully  pretty  and  childish,  standing  there  in  the 
window,  over  and  around  which  bloomed  in  abundant  pro- 
fusion the  early  June  roses,  filling  the  air  with  delicious  fra- 
grance. 

“ If  I were  an  artist  I would  paint  a picture  of  that  girl, 
standing  just  as  she  is  now,”  thought  Jack,  his  beautiful  blue 
eyes  full  of  admiration. 

Reginald  also  seemed  struck  with  his  sister’s  appearance, 
this  morning. 

“ Why,  Judy  I ” he  cried,  with  brotherly  outspokeness,  “ I 
never  knew  you  were  such  a beauty  before.” 

“ Brothers  are  curiously  unobservant  mortals,”  laughed 
Jack,  as  he  saluted  the  young  girl  and  Mrs.  Laurie,  who  had 
now  appeared  at  the  window  are  they  not,  Mrs.  Laurie?” 

“ Not  always,  Mr.  Littieworth,  not  always,  but  young 
men  nowadays  seem  to  think  it  waste  of  time  to  compliment 
their  own  sisters,”  said  the  old  lady,  quaintly. 

“ Ah  1 it  was  different  in  my  young  days  ; I had  one  bro- 
ther ; he  died  twenty  years  ago,  poor  Jim  1 and  he  always  did 
say  that  I was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  village  where  we  lived. 
You  would  not  believe  now,  Reggie,  that  I was  ever  a pretty 
young  giiilike  your  sister;  would  you?” 

“On  the  coBtrary,  Mrs.  Laurie,  I am  quite  sure  you  were 
for  I have  heard  my  father  say  many  a time  that  you  were  a 
regular  beauty  when  you  married  Mr.  Laurie,”  answered 
Reggie,  brightly,  and  won  the  old  lady’s  heart  entirely,  for 
she  dearly  loved  to  hear  people  say  that  she  had  been  a 
beauty  in  her  far  away  youth.  Poor  old  lady  1 

“ Wo  have  come  to  beg  you  and  Miss  Laurie  to  accompany 
us  to  Bonny  Woods;  it  is  a beautiful  morning  for  a walk,” 
Jack  was  saying  to  Judith.  He  never  dreamed  that  Augusta 
considered  her  time  too  precious  to  waste  in  idle  .morning 
rambles, 

“ I think  Augusta  is  busy  ; but  I will  go,  anyway  ; it  will 
be  delightful.  I will  go  and  tell  Augusta  that  you  are 
here.” 

“ To  Bonny  Woods,  indeed  I ” exclaimed  that  indefatig- 
able young  woman,  when  Judith  informed  her  of  Jack’s 
request. 

“ I have  a great  deal  too  much  to  do,  to  go  gadding  about 
all  furenoon ; and  for  no  earthly  reason  that  I can  see ; 
Reggie  and  Mr.  Littleworth  could  find  their  way  to  Bonny 
Woods  by  themselves  well  enough  if  they  chose.  Tell  them 
I'll  be  in  to  see  them  in  a minute,”  she  added,  as  Judith 
turned  to  leave  the  dairy,  much  relieved  by  her  cousin’s  deci- 
sion to  remain  at  home. 

( To  he  Continued.) 


“ You  must  bathe  regularly,”  said  a physician,  gravely,  as 
he  looked  at  the  patient’s  tongue,  and  felt  his  pulse.  “ But, 
doctor,  I do,”  returned  the  sick  man;  “I  go  in  swimming 
regularly  every  First  of  July.” 
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Bartonyille's  Mistake. 


AMMA,  what  makes  the  little  girls  act  so  naughty 
to  me  and  call  me  such  wicked  names,”  asked  a little 
blue-eyed  girl  of  five  years,  the  child  of  a beautiful 
woman  who  sat  at  an  open  window,  her  head  bent  industri- 
ously over  her  sewing,  a sad  weary  look  upon  the  white  face, 
and  in  the  large  brown  eyes  an  almost  indefinable  expression 
of  tender  and  infinite  longing. 

“ And  do  they  still  treat  my  little  treasure  ruddy?  Oh, 
Pearlie,  my  darling,  they  must  not,”  and  the  mothir's  face 
wore  a look  which  told  too  truly  of  the  bitter  struggle  within. 

“But  they  will,  mamma.  Bertie  Willis  said  only  to-day 
that  I had  no  papa,  and  never  had,  ’cause  her  mamma  and 
all  the  folks  said  so  ; ” then,  suddenly  after  a pause  during 
which  the  baby  eyes  sought  wistfully  the  mother’s  face, 
“ mamma,  where  is  my  papa?  ” 

But  that  wistful  appeal  was  soon  changed  into  a cry  of 
terror,  for  there  came  over  the  white-faced  woman  a storm 
such  as  had  never  revealed  itself  to  that  child  before.  The 
slender  fingers  clasped  each  other  convulsively,  and  through 
the  palfelips  of  the  mother  there  issued  a cry  so  fraught  with 
anguish  that,  except  a reponsive  scream,  the  child  was  awed 
into  a frightened  silence. 

“Oh,  my  God  ! how  long,  oh,  how  long,  must  shame  and 
calumny  and  poverty  be  my  portion.  Innocent  as  a babe, 
yet  my  life  is  one  continual  bitterness.  I am  turned  from 
every  door  at  which  I plead  for  labor,  to  earn  an  honest 
livelihood  for  myself  and  child,  capable  though  I am  in 
directions  wherein  men  make  fortunes.  Hissed  at,  spurned, 
despised,  and  my  beautiful  darling  the  target  for  all  the 
sneers  and  thrusts  of  which  children  are  now-a-days  so 
capable.  And  all  for  what  ? Merely  because  I choose  to 
keep  the  secret  of  my  life  frpm  the  prying  eyes  of  a vulgar 
public.  They  will  not  believe  me  pure  and  inocent  because 
I live  alone  with  sealed  lips,  and  this  child  only  an  added 
proof  of  my  supposed  infamy.  How  long,  oh  God,  how  long  ? ” 
And  the  frail  form  shook  with  sobs  that  threatened  to  drive 
her  mad.  But  the  heaving  bosom  at  last  became  calm,  the 
throbbing  heart  ceased,  in  a measure,  its  tumultuous  beatings, 
and  with  all  the  bravery  of  a grand  nature,  she  smiled  at  the 
little  one  through  her  tears,  and  clasping  her  to  her  heart, 
murmured,  “ did  mamma  frighten  her  little  Pearlie  ? Wei}, 
she’ll  not  do  so  any  more.  Let’s  go  see  if  kitty  has  lapped  all 
her  milk.” 

Common-place  words  enough  ; but  grand,  when  considered 
as  an  indication  of  a jnastery  over  self — or  a brave  struggle 
with  the  giant  sorrow.  Rising  in  her  spirit  above  the 
calumny  of  a cruel  world,  she  resolved  to  be  brave  for  love’s 
sweet  sake. 

• * * • » • • 

There  was  much  excitement  in  Bartonville  and  the 
gossips  were  revelling  in  chatter  without  end.  The  hotels 
and  other  public  places,  to  say  nothing  of  the  homes,  were 
filled  with  citizens  eager  to  talk  or  listen  to  one  subject  at 
present  of  paramount  interest.  Bartonville  was  happy. 

It  was  all  because  Horton  St.  Clare  was  coming  home  to 
take  possession  of  the  grand  old  ancestral  estate,  which  had 
for  several  years  remained  closed  and  gloomy  because  the 
young  master  had,  some  way,  ill-brooked  the  restraint  which 
the  care  of  the  large  estate  would  have  imposed  upon  him.. 
Indeed,  nearly  the  whole  town  might  be  said  to  belong  to  him 
since  the  tract  of  land  on  which  the  village  stood,  with  the 


exception  of  a few  sold  lots,  was  originally  part  of  the  estate^ 
and  besides  he  owned  the  v st  mills — the  only  manufacturing 
industry  of  the  place,  and  his  influence  was,  in  consequence, 
almost  limitless.  There  were  fine  schools  in  the  place, 
which  had  brought  several  wealthy  families  with  children  to 
be  educated.  These  advantages,  taken  with  the  natural 
beauty  and  healthfulness  of  the  whole  country  about,  made 
Bartonville  a place  of  some  consequence.  She  was  not  slow 
to  feel  this,  and  held  up  her  head  accordingly. 

Horton  St.  Clair  was  loved  and  respected  by  all,  but  of 
late  years,  when  he  had  returned  from  his  rovings,  for  a short 
visit  at  the  old  place,  his  face  had  worn  such  a look  of  sorrow 
and  pain  ; his  manner  was  so  unusually  cold  and  rcpellant, 
and  he  seemed  so  completely  wrapped  up  in  grief  of  some 
kind,  that  the  employees  of  the  mills  scarcely  dared  address 
him  as  of  old,  but  turned  with  relief  to  the  manager,  in  whose 
hands  all  the  business  of  the  vast  enterprise  had  been  placed. 
But  he  had  always  soon  departed  again  for  foreign  shores^ 
and  it  became  a settled  thing  in  the  minds  of  all  that  his 
secret  grief  was  killing  him. 

The  term  of  this,  his  last  absence,  had  been  much  longer 
than  usual,  but  he  was  now  really  coming  to  reside  perman- 
ently among  them,  and  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  cause 
thereof.  Was  he  bringing  a bride  with  him  ? And  many 
other  questions  of  like  character  were  asked  till  the  excite- 
ment and  wonder  became  great  and  people  talked  of  nothing 
else,  as  they  met  each  other  in  the  mills,  on  the  street,  or  in 
their  homes. 

• • 

Mary  Holland  eat  in  her  scantily  furnished  room  one 
beautiful  morning  her  head  bent  in  deepest  dejection.  Little 
Pearlie  stood  by  her  side,  the  sweet  blue  eyes,  filled  with  a 
sad  wistful  tenderness  as  they  fixed  themselves  upon  her 
mother’s  face,  as  though  she  would  read  the  secret  of  all  their 
unhappiness.  But  she  spoke  no  word — wise  little  thing — 
for  she  had  learned  to  keep  silence  when  these  paroxysms 
of  grief  came  over  her  mother,  and  the  tiny  fingers  locked 
themselves  closely  together  as  she  stood,  a dumb  and  awe- 
stricken spectator  of  the  scene.  She  had  ceased  to  mingle 
in  any  way  with  other  children,  for  since  that  last  and  most 
cruel  attack  the  mother  had  determined  to  keep  her  child  by 
her  side. 

The  little  one  stood  quietly  waiting  for  the  sobs  to  pass 
away,  when  suddenly  the  blue  eyes  fixed  upon  a figure  passing 
down  the  street.  A magnificent  looking  man  he  was ; a 
prince  he  might  be,  were  he  judged  by  the  splendid  physique^ 
the  massive  head  and  the  general  air  of  distinguished  grace 
and  superb  manhood.  But  a manly  man,  and  a perfect 
gentleman  he  certainly  was,  if  not  a prince,  for  the  deep  blue 
eyes  beamed  out  a look  that  bespoke  only  kindness  and 
courtesy  to  every  creature.  But  his  head  was  bowed  and  his 
whole  air  was  that  of  a man  whose  heart  is  filled  with  a grief 
born  with  a Christian  grace  and  patience  almost  pathetic  but 
is  slowly  eating  his  life  away. 

Such  a picture  of  manhood  is  seldom  met  with,  and  no 
wonder  little  Pearl  stood  and  watched  him  with  wide  open 
lips  and  dilating  eyes.  So  much  grandeur  and  manly  beauty 
was  not  lost  upon  her  highly  wrought  nature,  and  soon,  her 
wonder  and  admiration  overcoming  her  awe  at  the  mother’s 
grief,  and  forgetting  all  else,  she  cried  out,  “ Oh,  mamma, 
look,  look,  see  the  strange  gentleman  ; isn’t  he  lovely  ? I 
never  saw  him  before,  did  you,  mamma  ? ” 

The  mother  looked  up  carelessly  at  her  darling’s  words, 
and  cast  her  eyes  out  of  the  window,  but  her  look,  first  cate- 
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less,  soon  froze  into  a stare  of  incredulous  wonder.  Then  the 
■hocked  and  miserable  woman  clasped  her  hands  in  a 
transport  of  grief,  and  with  a cry  like  that  of  some  haunted 
thing  that  sees  a place  of  refuge  but  must  not  enter,  she  fell 
to  the  floor  senseless. 

Little  Pearlie  was  frightened.  Never  before  had  her 
mother,  with  all  her  grief,  fainted.  Never  before  had  she 
seen  her  mother  thus,  and  she  was  at  once  overcome. 
Thinking  her  inother  dead,  and  scarce  knowing  what  she  did, 
the  poor  little  scared  thing  rushed  out  the  door,  and  after  the 
stranger — the  only  person  upon  the  street,  and  who  had 
passed  the  house  and  was  making  his  way  slowly  and 
thoughtfully  down  the  street.  She  ran  after  him,  her  long, 
yellow  curls  streaming  in  the  wind,  the  wee  figure  looking 
like  a very  fairy,  and  in  her  excitement  cried,  “Oh,  Mr.,  will 
you  please  come  and  see  what  makes  my  mamma  dead?  She 
fell  right  down  on  the  floor  when  she  saw  you,  and  oh,  I 
don’t  know  what  to  do.  Sir,  will  you  come  to  see  my 
mamma?  ” 

The  stranger  looked  at  the  child.  She  seemed  wonder- 
fully familiar  to  him,  and  as  he  understood  that  the  lady  had 
fallen  at  sight  of  him,  his  heart  gave  a great  bound  that 
seemed  almost  to  stifle  him,  and  a strange  light  came  into 
his  eyes  as  he  gazed,  for  a sweet  hope  that  had  taken 
possession  of  him,  and  it  took  but  a few  seconds  of  time  to 
catch  the  wondering  child  in  his  arms  and  fly  to  the  cottage 
as  though  he  had  suddenly  been  given  wings.  Upon  reaching 
the  door  he  placed  the  child  upon  a chair,  and  rushed  to  the 
spot  where  lay  the  unconscious  mother,  and  with  a cry,  “ Is 
it  possible!  ” raised  the  head  that  he  might  obtain  a full  view 
of  the  face,  and  then,  with  a great  burst  of  gratitude,  he  cried, 
'.‘My  God,  I thank  thee!  My  God,  I thank  thee!”  and  the 
strong  man  wept  like  a child  while  he  pressed  the  slender 
form  close  and  yet  closer  to  his  heart,  calling,  “Mamie, 
Mamie,  wake,  wake,  and  look  upon  your  husband  who  has 
found  you  at  last — at  last,  thank  God  I ” 

Then  suddenly  remembering  the  presence  of  the  astonished 
child,  he  turned  to  look  at  her  and  asked,  while  the  breath 
almost  choked  him,  the  question,  “Is  this  lady  your  mother, 
child  ? Upon  receiving  her  answer,  he  asked  her  age,  and 
when  she  answered,  “ Five  years  old  next  month,”  he  almost 
shouted  with  joy.  “Come  hereto  me  my  sweet  child,  I am  your 
father,  I am  your  father,  and  no  power  on  the  wide  earth  can 
ever  take  you  from  me  more.  Nothing,  nothing,  on  the  face 
of  God's  earth  shall  prevent  me  from  presenting  to  the  world 
my  wife  and  child  1 ” 

And  who  can  picture  the  joy  of  the  wife — for  you  have 
guessed  my  secret  now,  my  reader — upon  awaking  to  con" 
■ciousness  to  find  herself  in  the  arms  of  her  husband  she  had 
looked  upon  as  lost  to  her  forever.  Oh,  the  peace  that  shone 
in  her  eyes,  when  she  found  that  she  might  claim  him  and 
with  the  weary  head  resting  upon  the  heart  that  loved  her, 
•he  saw  her  child  pressed  to  its  father’s  bosom  and  knew  that 
all  her  trials  were  over  for  aye. 

« • • • • • « 

The  grand  St.  Clare  mansion  was  all  ablaze  with  light, 
and  the  magnificent  parlors  were  filled  with  eager,  smiling 
people  who  had  gleefully  and  triumphantly  answered  the 
bidding  of  the  grandest,  most  influential  man  ot  the  place. 
Triumphantly,  because  the  larger  number  of  these  present 
were  guests  in  this  beautiful  home  this  evening  for  the  very 
•rst  time  in  their  lives.  Never  before  had  the  employees  of 
the  mills  and  the  working  classes  of  Bartouville  been  invited 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  their  grand  master,  and  so  it 


was  indeed  with  triumph  that  they  had  accepted  the  unwonted 
invitation. 

But  (he  gentleman  himself  had  not  yet  made  his  appear- 
ance among  them — the  duties  of  host  being  performed  by  his 
warm  friend  and  distant  relative,  the  before-mentioned 
manager  of  the  estate — and,  as  the  evening  wore  on,  the 
guests  began  to  grow  impatient  at  the  delay,  while  whispers 
began  to  pass  from  lip  to  lip,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  unac- 
countable thing. 

Suddenly  a hush  of  wonder  fell  upon  the  company,  as  the 
great  doors  were  pushed  open  by  a white  hand,  and  immedi 
ately  Horton  St.  Clair,  looking  even  grander  than  ever,  his 
head  held  aloft,  and  his  princely  form  drawn  up  to  its  proudest 
height,  stepped  into  the  room,  his  right  arm  supporting  the 
form  of  a beautiful  woman  in  ellegant  attire,  while  his  left 
hand  clasped  the  wee  one  of  a tiny  little  lady  in  raiment  fit 
for  the  daughter  of  a king;  and  as  he  stood  before  them,  there 
was  a silence  as  of  death  upon  the  whole  assembly,  until  St. 
Clair,  first  looking  down,  lovingly  and  proudly,  upon  the  joy- 
flushed  face  of  the  lady  beside  him,  and  then  upon  the  face  of 
his  child,  raising  his  voice,  and  with  a stern  pride  ringing  in 
every  tone,  addressed  the  company.  “ Ladies  and  gentlemen 
— I will  not  say  friends — no  doubt  you  are  at  this  moment 
nearly  consumed  with  wonder  and  curiosity  as  to  the  meaning 
of  this.  “ 'Well,”  continued  he,  with  another  look  of  love  and 
pride  upon  the  little  lady  and  child,  “ it  is  simply  this.  In 
this  lovely  woman,  and  in  this  sweet  child,  you  behold  my 
wife  and  my  own  daughter  I ” 

Had  a thunder  bolt  suddenly  dropped  among  them  then 
and  there,  on  this  cloudless  moonlit  night,  the  consternation 
would  not  have  been  as  great,  and  Horton  St.  Clair  knew  it, 
and  what  is  more  we  fear  he  enjoyed  it.  There  before  them 
stood  Mary  Holland  who  had  been,  to  them,  for  months,  only 
the  object  of  their  suspicion  and  scorn.  Declining,  with  the 
wicked  perversity  which  characterizes  some  communities,  to 
believe  in  her  innocence  and  virtue,  they  had  taken  a cruel 
delight  in  torturing  her  in  every  way  possible,  refusing  her 
employment  when  they  knew  she  was  actually  suffering  for 
the  necessaries  of  life.  Following  her  footsteps  with  sneers 
and  insults  and  heaping  shame  upon  her  innocent  child. 
Yes,  she  had  been  to  them  only  an  object  of  scorn.  But 
here,  by  some  strange  shifting  of  the  scenes  upon  life’s  stage 
by  some  strange  turn  of  life’s  wheel,  stood  this  same  woman, 
in  costly  attire,  surrounded  by  every  luxury  and  precious 
gift  that  love  and  wealth  could  procure ; and  more  than  all 
she,  herself,  standing  an  honored  wife  beside  the  one  man 
whom  they  all  counted  it  a privilege  and  the  greatest 
honor  to  know,  while  he  proudly  claimed  as  his  own  this 
child,  her  child,  who  had  been  to  them  but  a waif  of  shame 
No  wonder  they  were  almost  overcome  with  surprise,  amaze- 
ment, fear  for  the  future  consequences  of  their  guilt,  ami 
anger  at  their  blind  folly. 

And  Horton  St.  Clare  felt  all  this,  and  more,  and  read  it 
with  a relentless  sternness  in  his  manner  that  chilled  their 
very  souls,  and  told  them  at  once  how  little  they  had  to  hope 
for.  Here  then,  was  the  secret  of  his  sorrow  and  they  had 
guessed  it  so  little.  They  knew  the  kindnesss  of  his  nature, 
and  that  a sin  against  himself  would  be  forgiven  even  unto 
the  seventy  times  seven.  But  they  had  ostracised  his  wife 
and  child,  and  condemned  them  without  a hearing  They, 
the  dear  ones  of  Aj«  heart  which  was  always  so  full  toward 
every  creature,  of  that  charity  which  “ thinketh  no  evil  and 
is  kind,”  and  they  knew  that  this  sin  would  never,  never  be 
forgiven. 
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And  their  guilty  remorse  was  not  lessened  as  they  listened 
to  the  story  of  Mary  St.  Clare’s  wrongs  as  it  fell  from  her 
husband’s  lips.  Fell  with  an  earnestness  and  pathos  most 
unwonted  to  them,  and  they  learned  how  doubly  cruel  had 
been  their  wrong  to  her.  And  then  came  the  story  that 
sounded  to  them  like  some  romance  of  far-away  times  and 
places.  They  found  that  the  woman  who  had  suffered  their 
condemnation  unheard,  had  been  living  in  their  midsts  one  of 
the  most  heroic  lives — heroic  as  ever  found  place  upon 
the  pages  of  history — though  silent.  They  learned  from  her 
husband’s  lips  that  a secret  marriage  had  beim  contracted 
between  them  six  years  ago.  Secret  because  the  St.  Clare 
family  were  proud  and  haughty,  and  had  determined  to  wed 
him  to  a lady  of  their  own  choice.  But  he  loved  Mary 
Holland  with  all  the  ardor  of  his  strong  nature  and  determined 
to  wed  her  at  all  hazards  and  make  it  impossible  for  his 
parents  to  force  him  to  enter  a marriage  with  one  he  loved 
not.  He  had  written  to  Bartonville  to  his  parents  that  he 
could  not  wed  this  lady  of  their  choice,  and  confessing  his 
marriage  with  her  whom  he  loved  ; that  they  had  been  living 
together  in  perfect  happiness  for  months,  while  he  had 
intended  to  break  the  news  to  them  as  soon  as  he  deemed  it 
practicable. 

But  the  answer  to  the  letter  was  different  from  what  he 
had  expected.  Being  the  only  child  of  his  parents  he  had 
expected  to  be  forgiven  and  taken  into  their  hearts  again, 
but  alas  1 It  contained  the  announcement  that  he  would  be 
disinherited  and  disowned  as  their  son,  unless  he  gave  up  all 
claim  to  this  stranger,  obtain  a divorce,  and  return  to  them. 
They  would  not  own  her,  would  not  receive  her  ; for  with 
all  the  strong  prejudices  of  their  race  and  their  station  they 
could  not  consider  any  marriage  binding,  or  in  any  degree 
sacred,  that  was  made  without  the  parental  sanction,  not  to 
mention  their  absolute  displeasure. 

But  of  all  this  the  young  wife  was  completely  ignorant. 
It  happened  that  she  received  the  letter  from  the  bauds  of 
the  postman,  in  her  husband’s  absence,  and  at  once  concluded 
upon  her  manner  of  action.  She  would  never  stand  between 
her  husband  and  his  old  parents.  He  had  never  told  her  that 
hehadauy  parents.  She  had  met  him  at  college,  and  loved 
him  ; the  secrecy  had  been  all  on  his  side.  She  had  supposed 
him  hij  own  master — as  indeed  he  had  so  considered  himself. 
In  this  he  had  deceived  her,  but  she  knew  it  had  been  through 
his  love  for  her,  and — knowing  her  keen  sense  of  right,  and 
her  scruples  with  regard  to  parental  and  other  authority — he 
had,  through  his  impatience  to  possess  her  beyond  recall,  kept 
this  secret  from  her  knowledge.  This  she  could  forgivo 
understanding  it  all,  but  a horrible,  phantom-like  fear 
possessed  her,  that  should  she  remain,  he  might,  in  time,  be 
brought,  through  the  influence  of  his  parents  and  his  horror  of 
disinheritance,  to  regret  his  marriage  with  her.  She  could 
conceive  of  nothing  so  horrible  as  this,  and  the  fact  might, 
though  without  her  full  consciousness  thereof,  have  bad  its 
weight  in  determining  her  course  of  action.  The  intelligence 
contained  in  the  letter  came  like  a thunderbolt  and  nearly 
prostrated  her.  But  a brave  woman  is  never  daunted,  and 
Mary  St.  Clair  was  a brave  woman.  And  so,  with  the  courage 
that  was  always  characteristic  of  her,  she  determined  to  go 
away,  though  it  broke  her  heart.  Her  woman’s  pride  was 
stung  to  the  core,  and  her  husband’s  people  should  never  be 
troubled  with  a daughter  whom  they  considered  so  far  beneath 
them.  She  would  go  away  and  at  the  end  of  a stated  period 
he  could  obtain  a divorce,  or,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  after  the  lapse  of  a certain  number  of  years,  if  he  heard 


no  tidings  from  her,  he  could  consider  himself  as  free  as 
though  she  were,  what  he  would  suppose  her  to  be — dead. 

And  so  when  the  young  husband  returned  to  his  home  he 
found  it  desolate,  empty ! Stung  to  fury,  remorse,  and 
wounded  love,  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  what  he  had  considered 
her  doubts  of  him,  after  reading  the  letter,  he  started  at  once 
for  Bartonville.  He  confessed  everything  with  such  a manly 
dignity  and  sorrow  ; with  such  an  earnest  outpouring  of  his 
love  and  devotion  for  his  beautiful  young  wife,  that  he,  after 
a time,  so  melted  the  hearts  of  the  old  couple  that  he  was 
bidden  to  seek  her  and  bring  her  hither.  He  demanded  that 
until  she  be  found  the  whole  affair  should  be  kept  a profound 
secret  between  them,  and  he  started  upon  his  search  for 
the  wife  he  idolized.  But  all  in  vain.  She  had  flown,  and 
all  these  years  had  been  one  continued  search  for  her.  After 
his  parents’  death  he  continued  in  an  almost  unbroken  search, 
until  weary,  discouraged  and  almost  heartbroken,  he  had 
returned  to  the  old  estate,  only  to  find  her  in  this  his  own 
native  village,  an  object  of  the  cruel  suspicions  of  these,  the 
people  he  had  known  from  his  birth,  and  with  her,  his  little 
daughter,  of  whose  existence  he  had  oftened  dreamed,  but 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  She  had  not  for  a moment  dreamed 
that  she  was  in  the  native  vilage  of  her  husband.  During 
the  months  she  had  resided  here  she  had  enjoyed  no  oppor- 
tunity of  making  much  acquaintance  with  the  people.  They 
bad  evinced  no  faintest  desire  to  welcome  or  to  know  her — 
indeed  they  knew  how  entirely  it  had  been  otherwise — and, 
since  the  great  house  of  the  master  had  been  closed  aud 
tenantless  during  her  entire  residence  here,  she  had  of  course 
formed  no  friendships  there.  Had  she  known  the  truth  the 
village  would  not  have  held  her  twenty-four  hours.  In  her 
haste  and  shame  and  excitement  upon  the  perusal  of  the 
letter  from  her  husband's  parents  she  had  not  even  glanced 
at  the  postmark,  and  when  she  learned  of  her  nusband  s 
perfect  freedom  for  all  these  years,  and  of  his  parents’  death 
she  was  very  much  surprised  and  very  sorrowful  that  the 
years  had  been  so  barren,  which  might  have  been  crowded 
with  happiness  and  joy.  But  it  was  all  ended,  and  she  had 
done  the  best,  the  noblest  she  knew. 

This  was  the  substance  of  his  story,  only  told  in  a voice 
ringing  with  injured  feeling,  and  at  the  end  of  the  rehearsal 
he  added,  “ And  now  I will  say  to  you  all  I have  no  further 
use  for  the  services  of  the  traducers  of  ray  wife’s  name.  A 
newly  fallen  snow  crystal  could  not  be  whiter  or  purer  than 
she,  and  this  is,  I fear  more  than  a good  many  of  you  can  say 
for  yourselves.  There  are  plenty  of  laborers  from  other 
parts  who  will  gladly  enter  my  employ  and  I now  and  here 
discharge  every  man  whom  my  wife  shall  point  out  as  one, 
who,  in  the  past  has  as  much  as  hinted  to  her,  or — as  far  as 
her  knowledge  may  go — to  any  one  else,  a doubt  as  to  her 
perfect  truth.  My  dear  wite,  you  will  now  please  to  enter 
upon  your  task.  To-night  shall  witness  your  complete 
revenge.” 

The  husband  looked  down  upon  the  sweet  face  of  his  wife 
in  the  breathless  silence  that  could  almost  be  felt,  and  watched 
to  see  the  white  finger  raised  at  this  one,  and  at  that  one  in 
the  crowd  before ; expected  to  see  her  take  the  revenge  upon 
these  people  who  had  made  as  bitter  as  Marah’s  water  every 
moment,  of  every  day,  of  every  mouth,  for  herself  and  her 
child,  since  she  had  come  among  them,  a lonely  but  an  honest 
woman  asking  of  her  fellow  creatures  only  the  opportunity  to 
earn  with  her  own  hands  and  her  own  brains,  an  honest 
livelihood  for  herself  and  her  babe. 
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But  instead — oh,  loving,  patient,  heart  of  forgiveness  1 — 
instead  of  the  white  accusing  finger,  was  raised  the  sweet 
■voice  of  pleading  for  these,  her  traducers.  “I  have  no  wish 
for  revenge,”  she  said ; “I  forgive  them  all  from  the  very 
depths  of  my  soul.  The  happiness  of  this  hour  is  enough  to 
atone  for  all  the  years  of  snflering  I have  endured,  and  1 
have  no  ill  will  toward  any  earthly  creature.”  And  then 
raising  the  soft  brown  eyes  to  her  husband’s  astonished  face 
she  added,  ” My  husband,  would  you  make  me  to-night  a 
bridal  gift  a thousand  times  more  precious  than  gold  or  price- 
less gems  ? If  so,  make  it  now,  and  grant  the  wish  of  my 
heart,  which  is  that  your  full  and  free  forgiveness  may  be 
extended  to  these  people  here  to-night,  even  as  they  have 
mine.  Do  it  for  my  sake,  and  remember  that  it  is  human  to 
err,  but  divine  to  forgive.  What  say  you  iny  husband,  shall 
it  be  so?  ” 

Can  any  one  imagine  the  effect  of  this  noble  sentiment 
npon  the  heads  of  those  people?  Certain  it  is,  it  can  better 
be  imagined  than  described.  Suffice  it  that  the  hearts  which 
but  a moment  before  were  filled  with  consternation  and  fear, 
were  now  overflowing  with  a remorse,  a repentance,  tender- 
•ness  and  love  they  had  never  know  before.  Indeed  it  was 
an  angel  that  had  been  in  their  midst  and  they  had  known 
it  not. 

It  was  not  in  the  heart  of  the  husband  to  refuse  this  bridal 
gift  to  the  wife  he  adored — in  this  new  bridal  hour,  which 
had  revealed  to  him  the  exceeding  beauty  of  the  heart  he  had 
won  in  years  agone.;  beauty  which — though  lovely  as  he  had 
always  thought  her — far  exceeded  anything  he  had  ever 
guessed  she  possessed. 

And  so  the  defamers  of  her  fair  name  were  forgiven,  and 
the  heart  of  Mary  St.  Clare  rejoiced,  for  her  religion  was  not 
that  of  creeds  and  of  show,  but  consisted  in  the  full  possession 
of  the  love  of  Him  who  said  of  his  enemies,  “ They  know  not 
what  they  do  ” 

To  say  that  Mary  St.  Clare  is  beloved  in  Bartonville  and 
among  her  husband’s  employees  and  their  families  is  express- 
ing in  a very  faint  way  the  real  truth.  Beloved  is  scarcely 
the  word.  She  is  looked  upon  almost  as  an  angel  among 
them,  and  their  feeling  for  her  is  nearly  that  of  worship.  They 
fly  to  her  in  times  of  perplexity  or  of  sorrow,  sure  that  all  will 
be  healed  in  so  far  as  human  sympathy  and  love  can  heal; 
and  for  woes  beyond  mortal  ken,  she  points  to  the  great 
Healer  of  all,  the  balm  of  whose  love  poured  into  bruised  and 
aching  hearts  for  yet  greater  conquests  upon  the  battlefield  of 
life. 

“ Forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we  forgive  them  that  trespass 
■against  us.” — Mattie  D.  Merriam. 


A Good  Wife. 

A good  wife  is  heaven’s  last,  best  .gift  to  man — an  angel 
-of  mercy — minister  of  graces  innumerable — his  gem  of  many 
virtues — his  casket  of  jewels — her  voice,  his  sweetest  music 
— her  smiles,  his  brightest  days — her  kiss,  the  guardian  of 
innocence — her  arms,  the  place  of  his  safety,  the  balm  of  his 
health,  the  balsam  of  his  life — her  industry,  his  surest 
wealth — her  economy,  his  surest  steward — her  bosom,  the 
■softest  pillow  of  his  cares— and  her  prayers,  the  ablest  advo- 
cate of  heaven's  blessings  on  his  head. 

^rs.  A.  T.  Stewart,  although  more  than  threescore  and 
ten,  believes  the  better  part  of  her  life  is  yet  to  come.  She 
has  cleanly  cut  and  refined  features,  and  long  silver  braids  of 
hair.  She  is  fond  of  the  society  of  young  people. 
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“ But  words  are  things,  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.” 


Writing  a wrong  is  the  forger’s  work. 

The  Provincial  Press — Cider  manufactories. 

A time  honored  court-room — The  front  parlor. 

“ We  parted  bv  the  river  side”  was  written  by  a melodist 
who  just  missed  the  ferry-boat. 

Principle  is  not  noble  conduct  indulged  in  while  under 
favorable  circumstances. 

He  who  does  his  best,  however  little,  is  always  to  be 
distinguished  from  him  who  does  nothing. 

The  worst  trait  in  the  character  of  man  is  his  tendency  to 
pull  down  the  character  of  his  fellow  men. 

“Why,  Talpurd,  you  never  wear  an  overcoat!”  “No,” 
replied  Talpurd,  “ I never  was.” 

The  eye  is  sometimes  called  the  window  of  the  soul ; 
consequently  a black  eye  must  be  a stained  window. 

“ There  is  a tied  in  the  affairs  of  men  which  leads  on  to 
fortune,”  remarked  a young  man  after  marrying  an  heiress. 

A wise  man  ought  to  hope  for  the  best,  be  prepared  for 
the  worst,  and  bear  with  equanimity  whatever  may  happen. 

As  we  expected,  the  Louisville  editor  who  signed  the 
pledge  now  claims  that  the  paper  is  null  and  void  because  it 
was  dated  on  Sunday,  and  besides  he  was  drunk  when  he 
signed  it. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  grow  up  if  you 
don’t  know  how  to  cipher  ?”  asked  a teacher  of  a slow  boy. 

“ I’m  going  to  be  a school  teacher  and  make  the  boys  do  the 
ciphering,”  ■was  the  reply. 

“ Did  you  observe  the  scraper  at  the  door?”  exclaimed  an 
offended  spinster  to  a gentleman  who  had  entered  the  house 
with  rather  muddy  boots.  “Yes,  thanks,”  said  he,  “and  I 
will  use  it,  if  I may,  when  I go  out.” 

She  was  eating  green  corn  from  a cob,  when  her  teeth 
became  entangled  with  a corn-silk.  “ Oh,  dear !”  said  she 
impatiently,  “ I wish  when  they  get  the  corn  made  they 
would  pull  out  the  basting-threads  I” 

In  education  the  effort  should  be  to  train  the  mind  not 
only  to  receive  instruction,  and  not  only  to  exercise  the  indi- 
vidual powers,  but  to  be  able  to  do  both  with  facility,  and  to 
make  both  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  life. 

“ Why  didn’t  you  deliver  that  message  as  I gave  it  to 
you  ? ” asked  a gentleman  of  his  stupid  servant.  “ I did  the 
best  I could,  sir,”  “ You  did  the  best  you  could,  sir,  did 
you?” — imitating  his  voice  and  look.  “Pshaw!  If  I had 
known  I was  sending  a donkey,  I would  have  gone  myself.” 

A man  whose  wife  was  taken  suddenly  ill  hastened  to  a 
physician,  who  immediately  responded.  “ What  is  the  mat- 
ter with  her,  doctor ? ” “I  fear  she  has  lockjaw.”  Lockjaw 
Well,  doctor,  you  may  as  well  let  her  run  along  that  way  a 
few  hours.” 

Man,  born  of  woman,  is  of  few  days  and  no  teeth.  And, 
indeed,  it  would  be  money  in  his  pocket  sometimes  if  he  had 
less  of  either.  As  for  his  days,  he  wasteth  one-third  of 
them,  and,  as  for  his  teeth,  he  has  convulsions  when  he  cuts 
them,  and  as  the  last  one  comes  through,  lo,  the  dentist  is 
twisting  the  first  one  out,  and  the  last  end  of  that  man’s  jaw 
is  worse  than  the  first,  being  full  of  porcelain  and  a roof- 
plate  built  to  hold  blackberry  seeds. — Ji.  J.  Burdette. 
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information  for  canvassing  for  your  magazine. 

Yours,  truly, 

(Name) , 

(Post  Office  address) , 

(County) , 

(Province  or  State) 

Be  particular  to  write  the  name  and  address  plainly. 


CIRCLE  CHAT. 


PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

The  development  of  the  muscles  and  improvement  in 
health  acquired  by  regular  exercise,  not  too  tiring,  is  beyond 
the  conception  of  those  who  have  never  practised  it,  and  at 
no  time  in  life  has  this  so  much  effect  as  in  early  boyhood. 
Nature  intends  this  period  for  the  growth  and  culture  of  the 
physical  man,  and  certainly  provides  for  this  development  to 
a great  extent  in  giving  the  young  a strong  desire  to  take 
much  exercise.  But  regularity  is  the  most  important  law  ot 
nature  and  an  undeviating  course  of  calisthenics,  to  be  par- 
ticipated in  during  a fixed  time  every  day,  while  being  one 
of  the  best  means  of  increasing  and  hardening  the  muscles, 
is  at  the  same  time  an  excellent  mental  decipline.  We  do 
not,  however,  wish  to  urge  too  much  strictness  in  compelling 
children  to  follow  this  course,  and  believe  that  by  not  caus- 
ing them  to  over-exert  themselves  they  may  easily  be  taught 
to  enjoy  this  daily  exercise.  Children  should  be  taught  the 
reason  for  what  they  are  told  to  do,  and  by  explaining  the 
effect  of  regular  calisthenics,  they  would  soon  be  possessed  of 
a proper  pride  in  this  temple  ofi  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  is,  to 
such  a disastrous  extent,  lacking  among  the  youth  of  our  day. 


The  tendency  of  parents  is  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind,  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  body. 

Men  who  have  achieved  great  things  by  their  power  and 
strength  of  mind  have  in  every  instance  had  good  muscles, 
and  there  is  no  power  of  such  wonderful  assistance  in  study 
as  health  of  body.  The  physical  culture  should  be  attended 
to  before  the  mental. 

AN  EXPLANATION. 

The  English  Mechanic  gives  the  following  explanation  of 
the  story  of  Joshua’s  making  the  sun  stand  still : 

“Joshua  had,  like  some  of  our  recent  commanders  in  our 
“latest  wars,  different  castes  of  leligion  in  his  army.  Every 
“ regiment  was  known  by  its  banner  in  those  days — and  in 
“ ours,  too — so  that,  reading  by  the  light  of  common  sense,  we 
“ can  see  that  Joshua  had  two  regiments — one  having  on  its- 
“banner  the  ‘Sun ’and  the  other  the ‘Moon.’  Joshua  saw 
“ that  he  had  already  won  the  fif;ht,  and  so  gave  orders  to  the 
“ ‘ Sun  ’ and  ‘ Moon  ’ to  stand  still.  They  were  not  required' 
“ to  finish  the  work  of  death  any  more  than  the  guards  in- 
“ Egypt.” 

The  different  points  of  controversy  in  the  Scriptures 
admit  of  an  astonishing  number  of  widely  varied  theories. 
The  above  explanation,  while  giving  a reasonable  solution  of 
a vexed  question,  which  our  sceptical  friends  are  accustomed 
to  sneer  at,  without  any  of  the  moral  love  they  profess,  it  is 
not  unorthodox.  Our  age  demands  research,  thought  and 
reason  and  their  outgrowth,  progress  ; and  we  are  glad  to  see 
any  new  ideas  advanced  to  throw  new  light  upon  any  of  the 
points,  which  cause  so  much  wrangling  between  two  classes 
'who  profess  love  and  charity  toward  all  men. 

THEORIES  IN  DIET. 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  public  opinion,  and  the- 
diflerent  views  advanced  by  eminent  physicians,  regarding, 
the  effects  of  the  same  article  of  food  or  drink,  is  often  aston- 
ishing. First  we  are  given  a glass  of  cold  water  every  morn- 
ing before  breakfast  for  indigestion,  next  the  w’ater  must  con- 
tain a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  finally  we  are  shifted  around  to 
the  use  ot  hot  water  for  the  same  complaint.  Now  each  of 
these  simple  remedies  have  their  advocates,  and  it  is  a fact 
that  there  are  many  who  claim  to  have  found  immediate 
relief  from  each. 

The  Druggist's  Circular  tells  of  a physician  who  advocates, 
and  reports  success  in  the  use  of  ground  sand  in  dyspeptics’ 
food,  which  he  had  concluded  to  be  a proper  remedy  because 
of  most  animals’  eating  a certain  amount  of  sand  with  their 
food.  A novel  idea,  indeed,  this. 

A doctor  of  a large  practice  in  Chatham,  Ontario,  holds 
that  white  bread  is  better  than  brown  for  those  who  have 
weak  stomachs,  on  the  ground  that  the  rind  or  hull  of  either 
fruit  or  grain  is  difficult  to  digest,  a suggestion  which  may 
be  worthy  of  consideration  in  spite  of  the  popularity  of 
brown  bread  for  dyspeptics ; and  while  many  physicians  hold 
that  fish  are  of  little  value  as  food,  and  despite  the  popular 
belief  that  this  kind  of  diet  is  brain- feeding.  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  the  London  surgeon,  recognizes  in  fish  a combi- 
nation of  all  the  elements  of  food  that  the  human  body 
requires  in  almost  every  phase  of  life,  more  especially  by 
those  who  follow  sedentary  employments.  To  women  he 
considers  fish  to  be  an  invaluable  article  of  diet,  but  he 
scouts  as  a complete  fallacy  the  notion  that  fish-eating  in- 
creases the  brain-power.  “ The  only  action  fish  had  on  the 
brain  was  to  put  a man’s  body  into  proper  relation  with  the^ 
work  he  had  to  do.” 
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RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


All  communications  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents’  Department,  Family  Circle  Office, 
London  East. 

Tyro. — Thanks  for  kind  assistance.  Let  us  hear  from 
you  again. 

Author  B.— iSend  the  MS.  and  we  will  inform  you,  if  we 
•an,  in  the  matter. 

D.  W. — Until  you  state  more  fully  the  cause  of  dispute, 
we  don’t  care  to  give  you  any  expression  of  our  judgment  in 
the  matter. 

S.  T. — 1.  A lady  should  reply  to  an  invitation  to  a con- 
cert immediately  upon  receiving  the  invitation.  2.  Your 
friend  is  right ; the  proper  form  is  “ spoonfuls.” 

Mrs.  S. — We  are  always  pleased  to  receive  tried  recipes, 
and  you  cannot  send  us  too  many  good  ones.  We  puplish 
the  name  of  the  senders  or  their  initials,  or  neither,  just  as 
they  desire. 

Mrs.  McV. — 1.  For  the  cure  of  vomiting  by  children,  take 
kernels  of  corn  and  brown  in  a boiler  over  the  fire  ; make  a 
coffee  of  it,  and  in  case  the  stomach  is  very  weak,  give  tea- 
spoonful  doses  quite  often. 

Anon. — Parts  of  poem  very  good,  but  some  grave  mistakes 
in  metre.  All  contributors  should  sign  their  names,  not 
necessarily  for  insertion,  if  their  contributions  should  be 
accepted,  but  as  a guarantee  of  good  faith. 

W.  S. — We  supply  all  who  had  subscribed  or  renewed 
their  subscription  to  the  Family  Circle,  before  the  15th  of 
August  with  the  weekly  in  place  of  the  monthly.  To  all 
who  have  sent  us  an  extra  amount,  we  have  added  a proper 
term  to  their  credit  on  our  list,  those  sending  seventy-five 
•ents  before  September  15th  having  been  credited  one  year. 

Answers  crowded  out  of  this  number  will  appear  next  week. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 


An  Instant  Remedy  for  Poisoning. 

If  a person  swallows  any  poison  whatever,  or  has  fallen 
into  convulsions  from  having  overloaded  his  stomach,  an 
instantaneous  remedy  is  a heaping  teaspoonful  of  common 
■alt  and  as  much  ground  mustard  stirred  rapidly  in  a teacup 
•f  water,  warm  or  cold,*and  swallowed  instantly.  It  is  scarcely 
down  before  it  begins  to  come  up,  bringing  with  it  the 
remaining  contents  of  the  stomach ; and  lest  there  be  any 
remnant  of  poison,  however,  let  the  white  of  an  egg  or  a tea- 
cup of  strong  coffee  be  swallowed  as  soon  as  the  stomach  is 
quiet ; because  these  very  common  articles  nullify  a large 
mumber  of  virulent  poisons. 


Eggs  for  the  Sick. 

Eggs  may  be  taken  in  most  all  diseases,  and  at  almost  all 
times.  If  the  stomach  revolts  against  them,  they  may  be 
beau-n,  and,  with  the  addition  of  half  a glass  of  fresh  cream 
qnd  a liiile  sugar,  may  be  given  raw;  but  if  the  patient 
prefers  them  cooked,  they  should  be  boiled  for  three  hours 
(of  course  we  would  not  recommend  all  persons  going  to 
reetaraunts  to  have  their  eggs  boiled  three  hours,  nevertheless 
they  are  better  for  the  system  when  so  cooked — they  require 
Has  much  as  meat),  when  they  become  very  crumbly  and 
may  be  easily  picked  to  pieces  by  the  patient,  and  will  not 
resist  mastication,  insalivation,  delut  on,  digestion,  or  assimi- 
lation, half  as  much  as  if  only  boiled  a few  minutes.  In  the 
latter  case  the  albumen  is  only  coagulated,  and  the  gastric 
Juices  act  very  slowly  on  it,  and  sometimes  not  at  all. 


The  bluish  yellow  color  of  the  yoke  of  a hard-boiled  egg 
is  due  to  the  sulphur  it  contains,  and  has  a beneficial  rather 
than  a deleterious  effect  upon  the  system. — Scientific 
Calijornian. 


A Delusive  Danger. 

Arsenic  has  sometimes  been  used  by  vain  persons  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  clearness  of  complexion,  as  it  seems  to 
have  some  remarkable  effect  upon  the  skin.  This  fact  has 
also  lead  to  its  employment  in  the  treatment  of  some  common 
maladies  of  the  skin.  For  either  purpose  it  is  usually  em- 
ployed a long  time.  We  have  often  known  specialists  of  skin 
diseases  to  prescribe  the  drug  to  be  used  for  a year  or  more. 

Recently  two  French  physicians,  de  Poncy  and  Livon, 
have  been  administering  the  drug  to  animals  in  this  way,  and 
find  that  “cats  so  treated  seem  improved  at  first;  they  eat 
more,  and  fatten,  and  have  all  the  signs  of  very  good  health. 
But  by  and  by  they  begin  to  grow  lean,  are  subject  to 
diarrhoea,  lose  appetite,  and  seem  languid  ; and  at  length 
they  die  in  a state  of  poverty  of  blood  (auasmia)  and  leanne.ss- 
On  examination,  one  finds  the  muscles  (the  heart  included), 
extremely  pale  ; the  liver,  lungs,  kidneys,  and  mesenteri 
ganglions  have  the  characteristics  of  fatty  degeneration.” 

It  has  been  claimed  that  mercury,  in  small  doses,  increases 
the  number  of  blood  corpuscles,  and  apparently  improves  the 
health,  very  similarly  to  the  first  effects  of  arsenic.  The  two 
drugs  possess  many  points  of  similarity  in  their  relations  to 
the  system  ; hence,  is  it  not  possible,  even  probable,  that  the 
apparently  beneficial  effects  areas  delusive  in  one  case  as  in 
the  other  ? Let  us  have  some  experiments  on  animals  on  this, 
point,  before  the  experimentation  on  human  beings  goes  on 
much  longer. — Good  Health. 

Milk  for  Typhoid  Fever. 

Surgeon-General  Barnes,  about  three  years  ago,  heard  of 
an  allopathic  physician  in  Virginia,  who,  it  is  alleged,  never 
failed  to  cure  typhoid  fever.  As  there  were  many  patients  in. 
the  United  States  Army  dying  with  that  disease.  General 
Barnes  decided  to  visit  the  ancient  Virginia  doctor  and  learn 
how  he  treated  his  typhoid  patients.  When  he  met  the  old 
gentleman.  General  Barnes  inquired  : “ What  is  the  mode  of 
treatment  by  which  you  succeed?"  “Why,”  replied  the 
venerable  physician,  “ it’s  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  patient’s  stomach  in  good 
order,  and  then  diet  them  on  buttermilk ; that’s  all.  I never 
lose  a patient,  if  he  isn’t  in  a collapsed  condition  when  I get 
to  him.”  Surgeon-General  Barnes  tells  me  that  he  adopted, 
the  buttermilk  treatment  among  the  soldiers  in  the  army, 
and  has  found  it  most  efficacious.  It  appears  that  some  ten. 
years  ago  the  medical  scientists  of  France  and  Russia  com- 
pared notes  as  to  the  use  of  plain  sweet  milk  in  the  treatment 
of  their  typhoid  patients,  and  concurred  in  the  decision  that 
milk  not  only  is  a wonderful  efficacy  in  typhoidal  cases,  but 
in  the  treatment  of  fevers  generally.  An  eminent  medical 
man,  a professor  in  a New  York  electric  medical  college — 
Dr.  Newton — informed  your  correspondent  a few  weeks  before 
he  died  (his  death  took  place  about  a year  ago)  that  he  had 
found  to  be  substantially  true  all  that  is  set  forth  relative  to 
plain  sweet  milk  and  buttermilk,  and  that  the  latter  “acted 
like  a charm  in  cases  of  nervous  debility.  Its  a great  blessing 
— this  discovery,”  said  he. — Baltimore  Day. 

It  has  been  discovered  by  a Boston  man  that  the  human, 
body  would  float  like  a duck’s,  were  it  not  for  the  legs. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 

FASHION  NOTES. 

Seal  browa  suits  are  very  fashionable. 

Wool  and  velvet  combinations  are  all  the  rage. 

Velvet  and  plush  are  the  leading  dress  trimmings. 

Sleeves  are  longer  than  those  on  spring  dresses. 

Very  long  English  overskirts  are  worn  with  plain  skirts. 

Waistcoats  plain  or  pleated,  appear  on  almost  all  new 
corsages. 

Embroidery  will  he  much  worn  on  all  woollen  and 
silken  goods. 

Heads,  wings,  breasts  and  crests  of  birds  are  the  favorite 
ornaments  for  fall  hats. 

Pointed  velvet  yokes  are  used  on  silk  dresses  which  have 
Vandyke  pointed  trimmings. 

Velvet  and  velveteen  will  be  worn  to  excess,  and  with 
all  sorts  of  stuffs,  even  silk  gauzes. 

Long  close-fitting  cloaks,  trimmed  with  five-inch  bands 
of  fur,  are  being  made  by  the  tailor  for  the  coming  winter. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Mashed  Tdrnips. — Pare,  quarter  and  cook  tender  in  boil- 
ing salted  water,  mash  in  a colander,  pressing  hard;  stir  in 
butter,  pepper  and  salt,  and  turn  into  a deep  dish. 

Pickled  Pears. — Six  pounds  pears,  three  pounds  sugar, 
one  pint  vinegar ; dissolve  the  sugar,  and  make  the  syrup 
boiling  hot;  put  on  the  pears  and  cook  until  done. 


Pickled  Peaches. — One  pound  sugar,  four  pounds  peaches, 
half  pint  vinegar  ; put  the  vinegar  and  sugar  in  a preserving 
kettle  and  let  it  boil  ; pear  your  peaches  and  leave  whole; 
put  in  a few  at  a time  and  cook  until  done ; boil  down  syrup 
quite  thick  and  pour  over. 

Apples  for  Present  Use. — Take  about  half  a peck  of  nice 
cooking  apples  and  put  them  in  a preserving  kettle  with 
about  a quart  of  water  ; then  add  three  cups  sugar,  one  cup 
vinegar,  one  tahlespoonful  of  ground  cinnamon ; cover  them 
tightly  and  cook  slowly  until  the  apples  become  soft. 

Butter  Cookies — One  cup  sugar,  one  cup  butter,  two 
one  and  one-half  teaspoontuls  cream  tartar,  one  tea 
spoonful  of  soda.  Flavor  with  lemon. 

Tapioca  Cup  Pudding. — This  is  very  light  and  delicate 
for  invalids.  An  even  tablespoonful  of  best  tapioca  soaked 
for  two  hours  in  nearly  a cup  of  new  milk  ; stir  into  this  the 
yelk  of  a fresh  egg,  a little  sugar,  a grain  of  salt,  and  bake  it 
in  a enp  for  fifteen  minutes.  A little  jelly  may  be  eaten 
with  it.  

Apple  Pudding — One  egg,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  one-half 
•teaspoonful  cream  tartar,  one  large  tablespoonful  sugar,  one- 
lialf  cup  sweet  milk,  five  tablespoonfuls  flour;  stir  to  a batter 
in  (he  dish  you  intend  to  cook  the  pudding  in;  pare,  core 
and  slice  eight  good  sized  apples,  stir  into  the  batter  and 
steam  one  hour  and  a-half.  The  sauce  to  use  with  this 
pudding  is  one  pint  sweet  cream,  three  tablespoonfuls  sugar, 
a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  a pigeon’s  egg,  and  a little 
grated  nutmeg.  Set  on  stove  and  stir  until  the  butter  melts ; 
■cool  before  using. 

Tear  Prsserves. — Peel  and  quarter  large  pears,  and  allow 


one  pound  of  sugar  to  one  pound  of  fruit ; stick  one  clove  to 
a pear  in  the  pieces.  Boil  the  sugar  with  one  pint  of  water 
to  the  pound  ; put  in  some  bits  of  lemon  peel,  and  when  the 
syrup  has  boiled  up  clear  put  the  pears  in  and  let  them  heat 
through  ; take  them  out,  let  cool,  and  put  back  to  cook  until 
soft.  Small  ones  can  be  put  up  whole  with  a clove  in  the 

end.  

Frosting  for  Cake. — Two  cups  of  frosting  sugar,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  water  boiled  to  a syrup  ; when  cold  add  the 
whites  of  two  eggs,  well  beaten,  with  three  teaspoonfuls  of 
vanilla.  ■ 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

To  Take  Ink  Spots  from  Linen. — Dip  the  spotted  part  of 
the  linen  in  pure  melted  tallow,  before  being  washed. 


To  keep  Glass  from  Breaking. — Wrap  a cold,  wet  cloth 
round  each  jar  when  pouring  in  boiling  fruit. 

To  Beautify  the  Teeth. — Brush  the  teeth  briskly  with 
the  ashes  of  stale  bread  thoroughly  burned. 

^ To  Kemovb  Grease  Spots  from  Silk. — Place  blotting- 
patper  over  the  spots  and  pass  the  heated  blade  of  a knife  over 
the  paper.  

A Remedy  for  Sorb  Mouth. — Burn  a corn  cob  and  apply 
the  ashes  two  or  three  times  a day. 

To  Restore  the  Hair  to  its  Natural  Color. — Dissolve  a 
tablespoonful  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  one  quart  of  water  ; 
wash  the  head  thoroughly  with  the  solution  and  brush  while 
wet.  

Watering  Plants  in  Pots. — Some  people  attempt  to  keep 
pot  plants  without  giving  them  any  water  at  all  ; the  re  ult 
is  familiar  to  every  one  Usually,  however,  the  earth  in  the 
pot  or  box  is  kept  soaked  and  very  much  in  the  condition  of 
an  ordinary  swamp.  It  is  even  said  that  malaria  has  resulted 
from  living  in  rooms  containing  house  plants,  owing  to  the 
damp  soil.  We  have  ourselves  seen  dead  evergreens  pulled 
out  of  boxes  filled  with  mud.  Neuste  Erfindung  gives 
utterance  to  the  following  timely  remarks;  “Watering 
plants  is  one  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  culture  of 
house  plants,  and  special  care  should  be  devoted  to  it.  Plants 
ought  not  to  be  wet  until  they  need  it.  It  will  ba  evident 
that  they  require  wetting  if  on  taking  the  earth  from  the  pot 
it  crumbles  to  pieces  like  dust ; a sure  sign  is  to  knock  on  the 
side  of  the  pot,  near  the  middle,  with  the  finger  knuckle.  If 
it  gives  forth  a hollow  ring,  the  plant  needs  water ; if  there 
is  a dull  sound  there  is  still  moisture  enough  to  sustain  th* 
plant.  Plants  must  not  be  wet  more  than  once  or  twice  a 
day;  on  dry,  clear  days  they  require  more  water  than  on 
damp,  cloudy  days.  On  the  other  hand,  the  earth  must  not 
be  allowed  to  dry  out  entirely,  for  this  is  also  very  injurious. 
In  wetting  them  the  water  must  be  poured  on  in  such  a way 
that  it  will  run  out  again  through  the  hole  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot.  If  the  earth  gets  too  dry,  it  is  best  to  place  the  pot 
in  water  so  that  the  water  will  saturate  the  dirt  very  gradually. 
They  may  be  watered  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  except  when 
the  sun  is  shining  on  the  pot  or  has  just  left  it ; for  the  earth 
gets  hot  when  the  sun  shines  on  it,  and  then  if  cold  water  is 
poured  on  it  will  cool  off  too  rapidly.  The  best  time  for 
watering  flowers  in  summer  is  the  evening,  and  in  winter 
noon  is  best.  Well  water  should  never  be  used,  but  always 
use  either  rain  water  or  brook  water.” 
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Le  veiri  • • u tuk  • th*' whfs  t ” 

Lake  Leman. 

If  we  two  were  together 

Beneath  these  tranquil  skies. 

Lulled  in  the  drowsy  weather, 

The  past  dream  miglit  arise  ; 

A dream  of  memory  golden 
Amid  the  ruins  olden, 

If  we  two  were  together 

Beneath  these  tranquil  skies. 

If  we  two  were  together 
Upon  this  lotos  shore, 

With  noiseless  dip  and  feather 
I'd  ply  the  boatman’s  oar  ; 

Across  these  ripples  rowing. 

From  earth  to  heaven  ’twere  going. 

If  we  two  were  together 
Upon  this  lotos  shore. 

If  we  two  were  together 
The  scene  would  lack  no  more  ; 

No  void  the  soul  would  tether 
And  mar  this  alien  shore. 

But  now  the  waters  gliding 
Seem  but  a gulf,  dividing  ; 

Since  we  are  not  together 

The  scene  can  charm  no  more. 

— Bustoii  Transcript. 

The  Monkey  and  the  Baby. 

Some  time  ago  an  English  lady,  who  was  living  at  Kings- 
ton, Jamaica,  took  passage  on  a homeward-bound  vessel, 
taking  her  two-months-old  infant  with  her.  A large,  stout, 
active  monke)’  which  was  on  board  took  a violent  fancy  for 
the  child.  The  monkey  would  sit  all  day  long  watching  the 
mother  as  she  rocked  and  fondled  the  little  one,  and  followed 
her  from  place  to  place.  Several  times  the  animal  tried  un- 
successfully to  get  possession  ot  the  baby.  One  beautiful 
afternoon  a distant  sail  attracted  the  attention  of  all  on 
board,  and  the  captain  politely  offered  his  glass  to  the  lady. 
She  placed  the  baby  on  the  sofa  and  had  just  raised  the  glass 
to  her  eye  when  a cry  was  heard.  Turning  quickly  she  be- 
held a sailor  in  pursuit  of  the  monkey,  which  had  grasped 
the  infant  firmly  with  one  arm  and  was  nimbly  climbing  the 
shrouds.  The  mother  fainted  as  the  animat  reached  the  top 
of  the  main  mast.  The  captain  was  at  his  wit’s  end.  He 
feared  if  he  sent  a sailor  in  pursuit  the  monkey  would  drop 
the  baby  and  escape  by  leaping  from  n ast  to  mast.  The 
child  in  the  meantime  was  heard  to  cry,  but  the  fear  that  the 
monkey  washuiting  it  was  dispelled  by  seeing  it  imitate  the 
motions  of  the  mother,  dandling,  soothing  and  endeavoring  to 
hush  if  to  sleep.  After  trying  in  many  ways  to  lure  the 
animal  down,  the  captain  finally  ordered  the  men  below  and 
concealed  himself  on  deck.  In  a moment,  to  hi*  great  joy, 
he  saw  the  monkey  carefully  descending.  Beaching  the 
deck  it  looked  cautiously  around,  advanced  to  the  sofa  and 
placed  the  baby  upon  it.  The  captain  restored  the  frightened 
infant  to  its  mother,  who  was  soon  satisfied  that  her  darling 
had  escaped  without  injury. — Boston  Globe. 


* The  Causes  of  Blushing. 

The  physiology  of  blushing  has  long  presented  a difficult 
problem  to  solve.  Many  unsatisfactory  explanations  have 
been  given  of  the  causes  of  that  interesting  phenomenon. 
The  British  Meiical  Jownal  lately  received  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  cure  of  a chronic  tendency 
to  blush,  and  one  of  its  correspondents  takes  up  the  matter 
in  a very  practical  way.  Among  other  causes  of  blushing, 
he  gives  prominence  “ to  the  wearing  of  too  thick  under- 
clothing, and  especially  of  too  thick  socks.”  He  adds  that 
long  sleeved  woollen  sacks  or  Jerseys  are  often  a cause  of 
blushing,  and,  in  fact,  warm  clothing  in  general.  He  does 
not  fail  to  remark  that  the  blusher  must  choose  in  this 
matter  between  the  risk  of  rheumatism  and  tho  annoyance 
of  blushing.  As  collateral  evidence  in  support  of  his  views 
he  says : “ An  aunt  of  mine  had  habitually  a red  nose  from 
this  cause  alone,  which  disappeared  when  she  took  to  thinner 
stockings.” 

Kegaiding  the  matter  from  a social  standpoint,  the  writer 
says  : “ The  best  plan  for  an  habitual  blusher  is  to  laugh  and 
be  very  gushing,  as  for  instance,  on  meeting  an  acquaintance 
on  the  street,  when  he  colors  up  ; and  he  will  then  feel  more 
at  his  ease  than  if  he  looks  sheepish  and  reserved.  ’’ 

An  obvious  cause  of  blushing  is  over-sensitiveness  and 
self-consciousness,  which  will  wear  away  as  the  person  be- 
comes used  to  society,  and  strengthens  his  character  by 
adopting  wise  principles  of  thought  and  action.  The  physio- 
logical explanation  of  blushing  given  by  the  writer  just 
quoted  is  that  it  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  circles 
of  nerves  surrounding  the  arteries,  which  not  contracting 
properly,  allow  a freer  flow  of  blood  to  the  surface. 


A Simple  Heretic. 

Up  in  Polk  County,  "Wisconsin,  not  long  ago,  a man 
who  had  lost  eight  children  by  diphtheria,  while  the  ninth 
hovered  between  life  and  death  with  the  same  disease,  went 
to  the  Health  Officer  of  the  town  and  asked  aid  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  the  terrible  scourge.  The  Health  Officer  was 
cool  and  collected.  He  did  not  get  excited  over  the  anguish 
of  the  father,  whose  last  child  was  at  that  moment  hover- 
ing upon  the  outskirts  of  immortality.  He  calmly  investi- 
gated the  matter,  and  never  for  a moment  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  he  was  a town  officer,  and  a professed  Christian. 

“ You  ask  aid,  I understand,”  said  he,  ” to  prevent  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  and  also  that  the  town  shall  assist  you  in  pro- 
curing new  and  necessary  clothing  to  replace  that  which  you 
have  been  compelled  to  burn  in  order  to  stop  the  further 
inroads  of  diptheria.  Am  I right?  ” 

The  poor  man  answered  affirmatively. 

“ May  I ask  if  your  boys  who  died  were  Christian  boys 
and  whether  they  improved  their  Gospel  opportunites  and 
attended  the  Sabbath  School,  or  whether  they  were  profane 
and  given  over  to  Sabbath  breaking  ? ” 

The  bereft  father  said  that  his  boys  had  never  made  a 
profession  of  Christianity ; that  they  were  hardly  old  enough 
to  do  so  : and  that  they  might  have  missed  some  Gospel 
opportunities  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were  poor  and  hadn’t 
clothes  fit  to  wear  to  Sabbath  School.  Possibly,  too,  they 
had  met  with  wicked  companions  and  had  been  taught  to 
swear : he  could  not  say  but  they  might  have  sworn,  although 
he  thought  they  might  have  turned  out  to  be  good  boys  had 
they  lived. 

<>  I am  sorry  that  the  case  is  so  bad,"  said  the  Health 
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Officer.  <<  I am  lead  to  believe  that  God  has  seen  fit  to  visit 
you  with  affliction  in  order  to  express  His  divine  disapproval 
of  profanity,  and  I cannot  help  you.  It  ill  becomes  us  poor, 
weak  worms  of  the  dust  to  meddle  with  the  just  judgment 
of  God.  Whether  as  an  individual  or  as  a quasi  corporation, 
it  is  well  to  allow  the  Almighty  to  work  out  his  great  plan  of 
salvation  and  to  avoid  all  carnal  interference  with  the  works 
of  God.” 

The  old  man  went  to  his  desolate  home,  and  to  the  bed- 
side of  his  only  living  child.  I met  him  yesterday,  and  he 
told  me  about  it  all. 

“ I am  not  a professor  of  religion,”  said  he,  •'  but  1 tell  you 
Mr.  Nye,  I don’t  believe  that  this  Board  of  Health  has  used 
me  right.  Somehow  I ain’t  worried  about  my  little  fellers 
that’s  gone.  They  was  little  fellers,  anyway,  and  they  wasn’t 
posted  on  the  plan  of  salvation,  but  they  was  always  kind 
and  always  minded  me  and  their  mother.  If  God  is  using 
diptheria  agin  perfanity  this  season  they  didn’t  know  it- 
They  was  too  young  to  know  anything  about  it  and  I was  too 
poor  to  take  the  papers  so  I didn’t  know  it  nuther.  I just 
thought  that  Christ  was  partial  to  little  kids  like  mine,  just 
the  same  as  he  used  to  be  three  thousand  years  ago,  when  the 
country  was  new.  I admit  that  my  little  shavers  never  went 
to  Sabbath  School  much,  and  I wasn’t  scholar  enough  to  throw 
much  light  into  God’s  system  of  retribution,  but  I told  ’em 
to  behave  themselves  and  they  did,  and  we  had  a good  deal 
of  fun  together — me  and  the  boys — and  they  were  so  bright, 
and  square,  and  cute  that  I didn’t  see  how  they  could  fall 
under  divine  wrath,  and  I don’t  believe  they  did.  I could  tell 
you  lots  of  smart  tricks  that  they  used  to  do,  Mr.  Nye,  but 
they  wa’n’t  mean  nor  cussed.  They  was  just  frolicky  and  gay 
sometimes  because  they  felt  good. 

“ Mind  you  1 don’t  kick  because  I am  left  here  alone  in 
the  woods,  and  the  sun  don’t  seem  to  shine,  and  the  birds 
seem  a little  backward  about  singin’  this  spring,  and  the 
house  is  so  quiet,  and  she  is  still  all  the  time  and  cries  in  the 
night  when  she  thinks  I am  asleep.  All  that  is  tough,  Mr. 
Nye — tough  as  the  old  Harry,  too — but  its  so  and  I ain't 
murmurin’,  but  when  the  Board  of  Health  says  to  me  that 
the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  is  makin’  a tower  of  Northern 
Wisconsin,  mowin’  down  little  boys  with  sore  throat  because 
they  say  ‘ gosh,’  I can’t  believe  it. 

“ I know  that  people  who  ain’t  familiar  with  the  facts  will 
shake  their  heads  and  say  I’m  a child  of  wrath,  but  I can’t 
help  it.  All  I can  do  is  to  go  up  there  under  the  trees  where 
them  little  graves  is,  and  think  how  all-fired  pleasant  to  me 
them  little,  short  lives  was,  and  how  I rastled  with  poor  crops 
and  pine  stumps  to  buy  clothes  for  ’em,  and  didn’t  care  a 
cent  for  style  so  long  as  they  was  well.  That’s  the  kind  of  a 
heretic  that  1 am,  and  if  God  is  like  a father  that  settles  it, 
he  wouldn’t  wipe  out  my  family  just  to  establish  discipline, 

I don’t  believe.  The  plan  of  creation  must  be  on  a bigger 
scale  than  that,  it  seems  to  me,  or  else  it’s  more  or  less  a 
fizzle. 

“ That  Board  of  Health  is  better  read  than  I am.  It  takes 
the  papers,  and  can  add  up  figures,  and  do  lots  of  things  that  I 
can  t do,  but  when  them  fellers  tells  me  that  they  represent 
the  town  of  Balsam  Lake  and  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  my 
morbid  curiosity  is  aroused,  and  I want  to  see  their  stiffykits 
of  election.”— iVy«,  in  Texas  Siftings. 


The  number  of  female  writers  and  poets  now  living  in 
Germany  is  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six. 


The  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  readers,  who  may 
never  have  seen  it,  we  publlish  the  following 
description  of  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ  which  was 
found  in  an  ancient  manuscript  which  was  sent  by  Publius 
Lentulus,  of  Judea,  to  the  Senate  of  Rome  : 

“ There  lives  at  this  time,  in  Judea,  a man  of  singular- 
character,  whose  name  is  Jesus  Christ.  The  barbarians 
esteem  him  a prophet,  but  his  followers  adore  him  as  the 
immediate  offspring  of  the  immortal  God.  He  is  endowed 
with  such  unparalleled  virtue  as  to  call  back  the  dead  from 
their  graves,  and  to  heal  every  kind  of  disease  with  a word  or 
a touch. 

“His  form  is  tall  and  elegantly  shaped,  his  aspect  amiable 
and  reverend ; his  hair  flows  in  beautiful  shades,  which  no 
united  colors  can  match,  falling  into  graceful  curls  below  his 
ears,  agreeably  couching  on  his  shoulders,  And  parting  on  the 
crown  of  his  head,  like  the  head-dress  of  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarites.  His  forehead  is  smooth,  and  his  cheeks  without 
a spot,  save  that  lovely  red  ; his  nose  and  mouth  are  formed 
with  exquisite  symmetry ; his  beard  is  thick  and  suitable  to 
the  hair  of  his  head,  reaching  a little  below  his  chin,  and 
parted  in  the  middle  like  a fork ; his  eyes  are  bright,  clear 
and  serene. 

“ He  rebukes  with  majesty,  counsels  with  mildness,  and 
invites  with  the  most  tender  and  persuasive  language.  His 
whole  address,  whether  word  or  deed,  being  elegant,  brave, - 
and  strictly  characteristic  of  so  exalted  a being.  No  man 
has  ever  seen  him  laugh,  but  the  whole  world  has  frequently 
beheld  him  weep  ; and  so  persuasive  are  his  tears  that  the 
multitude  cannot  withhold  theirs  from  joining  in  sympathy 
with  him.  He  is  very  moderate,  temperate  and  wise. 

Note  on  Swedenborg. 

, A correspondent  of  Good  Literature  writes  to  that  paper  as 
follows,  concerning  the  teaching  and  intiuence  of  Sweden- 
borg : 

In  the  reviews  of  last  week’s  paper  you  consign  Sweden- 
borg to  oblivion  but  for  the  zeal  of  his  followers.  Of  course  I' 
And  you  might  go  further  and  say  that  of  all  other  truths 
that  have  been  taught.  But  while  Swedenborg  is  a most 
unknown  man,  his  writings  have  leavened  to  a great  degree 
Christian  thought;  and  a singular  thing  in  connection  with 
his  prophecy  of  a new  Church  founded  on  the  worship  of 
one  God,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  tremendous  change  in 
the  Revised  "Version  of  the  New  Testament:  I.  John,  v.  7, 
the  only  verse  in  the  whole  Bible  teaching  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  is  altogether  left  out  (in  the  Revised)  ; and  in 
Ephesians  iv.  32  the  changing  of  “ for  ” in  the  Old  into  “ in  ” 
in  the  Revised  changes  the  whole  character  of  Christ.  These 
remarkable  changes  in  the  word  are  but  slight  tokens  of  that 
which  has  taken  and  is  taking  place  in  men  ; and  Sweden- 
borg is  the  apostle  of  that  light  which  is  not  only  for  a New 
Church  but  also  for  a New  Age. 

An  Incident  of  the  Recent  Earthquake. 

One  of  the  most  singular  incidents  of  the  recent  disastrous 
earthquake  was  the  sudden  rising  on  the  forenoon  of  Tuesday 
of  fourteen  new  volcanic  mountains  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
forming  a complete  chain  in  almost  a straight  line  between 
Point  St.  Nicholas  on  the  Java  coast  and  Hoga  Point  on  the 
coast  of  Sumatra,  almost  on  the  tops  of  what  had  been  the 
Merak  and  Middle  Islands,  which  sank  into  the  sea  the  pre- 
vious day  and  went  heavenjknows  where.  The  Gunung  Teng- 
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ger  has  not  had  an  eruption  before  since  1880,  when  an  extent 
of  land  seventeen  miles  long  and  seven  wide  was  completely 
covered  with  the  white  and  sulphurous  mud  so  peculiar  to 
the  eruptions  of  Java.  The  peak  of  Guiiung  Tengger  is 
6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  monument  of 
€ame  on  top  of  this  made  a scene  of  wonderful  grandeur. 
Every  moment  a huge  boulder  at  a red  and  white  heat  would 
be  hurled  from  Tengger’s  crater  with  terrific  force,  and  after 
going  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air,  would  fall  back  with  a 
whirr,  crashing  through  the  thached  roof  of  some  Chinese 
fisherman’s  hut,  or  crushing  beneath  its  huge  mass  the  body 
of  some  native  peasant.  Much  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
island,  which  was  covered  with  tracts  of  forest,  was  soon  in 
one  great  blaze.  The  red-hot  vomitings  from  the  craters  had 
set  the  trees  on  fire,  and  the  giants  of  the  woods  fell,  one  after 
another,  like  so  many  sheaves  of  wheat  before  a gale.  As  the 
eruptions  increased  in  frequency  and  violence  the  disturbance 
of  the  waters  surrounding  the  barren  coast  became  more  and 
more  violent.  Here  the  waves  rushed  with  terrific  force  up 
the  steep  rocky  incline,  breaking  upon  the  overhanging  crags 
and  receding  rapidly,  leaving  a lava  flow,  cooled  just  at  the 
moment  when  it  was  about  to  fall  over  a precipice,  and  there 
remaining  quickly  hardened  by  the  water  and  forming  distinct 
strata  of  black  and  bright  red,  purple  and  brown,  all  thrown 
about  in  the  most  eccentric  masses,  while  huge  peaks  of  besalt 
rose  at  frequent  intervals. 

Then  came  the  waves  overwhelming  a marshy  plain,  en- 
gulfing a hamlet  of  fishermen’s  rude  houses,  and  turning  sud- 
denly back,  swept  away  every  vestige  of  what  a moment  before 
had  been  a scene  of  bustling  activity.  What  a few  hours 
before  were  fertile  valleys  covered  with  flourishing  planta- 
tions of  coffee,  rice,  sugar,  indigo  or  tobacco,  the  staples  of 
the  island,  were  now  but  mud,  stone  and  lava-covered  fields 
of  destruction  and  ruin. 


Consecrated  Womanhood. 

How  great  is  the  power  of  consecrated  womanhood  in 
domestic  life ! It  has  been  shown  by  able  writers  that  boys, 
who  have  sisters,  and  grow  up  in  their  society,  arc  more 
likely  to  develop  into  strong  and  noble  men  than  boys  who 
are  deprived  of  woman’s  influence.  Whatever  separates  man 
from  woman  separates  both  from  God.  The  great  objection 
urged  against  social  clubs  is  that  they  destroy  domestic  life 
by  isolating  the  sexes ; they  furnish  an  amusement  for  the 
husband  in  which  the  wife  cannot  participate  j open  the  social 
club  to  both  sexes,  and  its  evil  tendeircy  is  removed.  Then 
there  is  the  marriage  relation.  How  many  wedded  lives 
come  to  failure  through  ignorance  ! Men  and  women  assume 
the  most  sacred  responsipilities  without  preparation,  and 
with  no  knowledge  of  themselves  nor  of  each  other.  We 
say  in  the  marriage  service,  “ What  God  bath  joined  toge- 
ther let  no  man  put  asunder,”  but  when  God  does  not  join, 
is  there  anything  to  sunder?  Passion  dies,  novelty  dis- 
appears, youth  fades,  and  unless  love  be  founded  upon  an 
intelligent  and  mutual  esteem,  shall  it  not  also  crumble? 
We  need  to  cultivate  frendship.  Passion  will  come  and  go 
like  the  shadows  of  clouds  over  the  smooth  surface  of  a lake, 
and  no  love  is  abiding  without  friendship.  He  was  right 
who  exclaimed,  “ They  who  are  joined  by  love  without  friend- 
ship, walk  on  gun-powder  with  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands.  ” They  who  build  love  upon  the  foundation  of 
mutual  esteem, 

<>  Make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  toievar 
One  grand,  sweet  song.  ” 


The  supreme  glory  of  consecrated  womanhood  lies  in  tiie 
consecration  itself.  The  love  of  God  makes  ever}’  other 
love  immortal.  What  love  through  Him  we  give  to  others 
is  forever. 

Only  as  we  consecrate  our  lives  to  the  devine  love  can 
we  hope  to  become  heavenly-minded,  and  they  only  conse- 
crate themselves  to  the  divine  love  who,  in  imitation  of  our 
Saviour,  give  heart  and  hand  to  the  service  of  mankind. 
There  is  a fable  that  four  young  ladies,  disputing  as  to 
the  beauty  of  their  hands,  called  upon  an  aged  woman 
who  had  solicited  alms,  for  a settlement  of  the  dispute. 
The  three  whose  hands  were  white  and  faultless  had 
refused  her  appeal,  while  she,  whose  fingers  were  brown 
and  rough,  had  given  in  charity.  Then  the  aged  begger  said  : 
Beautiful  are  these  six  uplifted  hands,  soft  as  velvet  and 
snowy  as  the  lily,  but  more  beautiful  are  the  two  darker 
hands  that  have  given  charity  to  the  poor.  ’ Learn  the 
lesson  of  consecrated  womanhood.  In  the  olden  time  when 
the  children  of  Israel  prepared  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilder- 
ness, “ all  the  women  that  were  wise -hearted  did  spin  with 
their  hands,  and  brought  that  which  they  had  spun,  both  of 
blue,  ahd  of  purple,  and  of  scarlet,  and  of  fine  linen.  And  all 
the  women  whose  hearts  stirred  them  up  in  wisdom  spun 
goat’s  hair.”  The  wise-hearted  women  of  to-day  are  the 
daughters  of  modern  Israel,  who,  from  the  love  of  God,  serve 
faithfully  the  great  family  of  mankind. 


True  Purity. 

Purity  is  not  abstinence  from  outward  deeds  of  profligacy 
alone.  It  is  not  a mere  recoil  from  impurity  of  thought.  It 
is  the  quick,  sensitive  delicacy  to  which  the  very  conception 
of  evil  is  offensive.  It  is  a virtue  which  has  its  residence 
within,  which  takes  guordianship  of  the  heart  as  of  a citadel  or 
individual  sanctuary,  in  which  no  wrong  or  worthless  imagi- 
nation is  permitted  to  dwell.  It  is  not  purity  of  action  that 
we  contend  for,  it  is  exalted  purity  of  heart,  the  ethere’kl 
purity  of  the  third  heaven  ; and  if  it  is  at  once  settled  in  the 
heart,  it  gives  the  peace,  the  triumph,  and  the  serenity  of 
heaven  along  with  it.  There  is  a health  and  harmony  in  the 
soul,  a beauty  which  though  it  efforesces  in  the  countenance 
and  the  deportment,  is  itself  so  thoroughly  internal  as  to 
make  purity  of  heart  the  most  distinctive  guidance  of 
character  that  is  ripening  and  expanding  for  the  glories  of 
eternity. 

In  The  Arkansas  Woods. 

The  diet  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  Arkansas  woods, 
says  a newspaper  correspondent,  is  a remarkable  thing  in  its 
way,  not  only  in  qualitj,  but  also  in  quantity. 

Corn  bread  and  bacon  constitute  the  bill  of  fare,  and  in 
the  meagre  compass  of  its  life-sustaining  qualities,  it  com- 
bines all — and  the  only — delicacies  of  the  season,  never  out 
of  season.  It’s  corn  bread  and  bacon  for  breakfast,  corn 
bread  and  bacon  for  dinner,  corn  bread  and  bacon  for  supper ; 
that  is  all  the  year  round.  To  moralize  upon  the  ingredients 
of  that  corn  bread  would  be  as  hazardous  as  to  attempt  to 
solve  the  mysteries  that  cluster  round  that  world-famed  dish 
boarding-house  hash.  I know  it  is  a horrible  mixture  of  corn 
meal  and  water,  but  I am  innocent  of  anything  else  it  may 
contain — utterly  devoid  of  salt,  saleratus,  or  soda.  This  is 
poured  into  a small,  rusty  iron  pot,  half  buried  in  the  ashes, 
where  it  bakes  and  dries  until  it  becomes  hard  enough  to 
knock  a hole  through  a brick  wall,  provided  the  aforesaid 
wall  isn’t  more  than  ten  feet  thick.  While  the  baking  procest 
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is  going  on  the  family  squat  about  the  fireplace  in  languid 
listlessness  and  fire  random  shots  of  tobacco  juice  at  the  fire. 

The  bacon,  too,  is  an  article  worthy  ot  comment,  inasmuch 
as  it  imparts  a sort  of  flavor  to  the  corn  bread  and  thereby 
renders  it  more  palatable.  You  first  discover  it  in  huge  slabs 
of  fat,  with  little  or  no  lean  in  its  composition,  and  almost 
completely  encrusted  in  the  accumulated  filth  of  weeks  and 
months.  One  glance  at  it  would  make  a health  officer  sick  ; 
but  to  eat  it  1 oh,  horrors ! The  corn  bread,  being  baked  to 
the  proper  extent,  is  placed  on  a stump  outside  the  door  to 
cool,  while  the  dogs  form  a circle  about,  lick  their  chops  in 
silent  hunger,  and  bestow  wistful  glances  upon  the,  to  them, 
delicious  morsel.  Slices  of  bacon  are  then  placed  in  the 
great  iron  pot  where  they  siazle  and  splutter  until  finally 
resolved  into  a number  of  little  dried-up  chips  floating  about 
upon  a miniature  sea  of  slimy  grease.  This  horrid  mess — 
grease  and  all — in  conjunction  with  the  corn  bread,  is  eagerly 
devoured  by  these  rapacious  natives,  and  on  this  meagre  diet, 
strange  to  say,  but  nevertheless  true,  they  manage  somehow 
to  keep  the  sands  of  life  in  motion.  Truly,  one  half  the 
world  knows  not  how  the  other  half  lives. 


A New  Career  for  Women. 

In  connection  with  the  current  talk  about  the  opening  of 
new  careers  for  women  the  Pall  Mall  Gazatee  thinks  that  a 
lady  whose  mode  of  life  recently  occupied  the  common  pleas 
division  at  Dublin  deserves  no  little  credit.  She  has  devoted 
her  more  mature  years  to  the  study  of  law,  and ^^iQOre  par- 
ticularly to  the  law  of  breech  of  promise.  The  novelty  of 
her  case  consisted  in  the  number  of  actions  which  she 
managed  to  run  at  the  same  time.  In  her  last  case  the 
unsusceptible  jury  awarded  her  only  fifty  dollars,  but  on  her 
cross-examination  in  that  case  she  confessed  to  having  just 
sued  another  gentleman,  whom  she  <*  really  loved,”  in  spite 
ot  his  seventy  winters,  and  from  whom  she  had  obtained  five- 
hundred  dollars  damages.  In  a thiid  case  she  is  believed  to 
have  been  more  successful  still,  having  induced  the  defendant 
to  compromise  it  by  a payment  ot  three  thousand  dollars* 
It  is  perhaps  in  view  of  the  enterprise  of  this  lady  and  of 
others  who  are  carrying  on  a lucrative  industry,  that  an 
English  Judge  remarked  in  court  the  other  day  that  he  was 
not  at  all  surprised  that  many  people  advocated  the  abolition 
of  actions  for  breach  of  promise. 


Telliner  the  Truth  as  to  Wounds. 

A William  street  saloon  keeper  dropped  into  his  store. 
He  had  been  absent  fora  week,  and  when  he  arrived  his  face 
looked  like  a chopping-block. 

“ What’s  the  matter  ? ” asked  a friend. 

I don't  see  anything  the  matter,”  he  answered. 

“ What  have  you  got  your  head  bound  up  like  a bass  drum 
at  a soldier’s  funeral  for?  ” 

“ Oh  1 that’s  all  right.” 

“ Where  did  you  get  that  black  eye  ? ” 

“ Now,  see  here,”  said  he,  “ for  tear  that  you'll  go  away 
with  the  idea  that  I’ve  been  splitting  wood  or  got  up  in  the 
night  for  a drink,  or  that  my  mother-in-law  is  in  town,  I’ll 
tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth. 
My  neighbor's  cat  ate  up  all  my  chickens,  and  I shot  the  cat.” 
And  then  the  interviewer  shook  his  head  knowingly,  and 
re  marked : 

“ I see  1 The  gun  kicked.” 

“ No,”  responded  the  saloon-keeper ; “ it  was  the  neigh- 
bor who  kicked.” 


To  Let. 

The  placard  hung  beside  the  door, 

Inscribed  in  words  of  jet 
That  might  be  seen  ten  feet  or  more — 

“ The  basement  floor  to  let.” 

For  days  and  days  it  swung  about. 

The  winds  of  March  were  high. 

And  many  stopped  to  spell  it  out. 

And  many  passed  it  by. 

The  house,  an  ancient  dwelling,  wore 
A coat  of  freshest  paint ; 

The  owner  had  the  parlor  floor. 

And  she  was  not  a saint. 

A woman  came  along  the  street, 

And,  as  the  sign  she  spelled. 

She  smiled  upon  the  babe,  so  sweet, 

Within  her  arms  she  held. 

Then  rang  the  bell,  inquired  the  rent,. 

When  one  who  held  the  door 
Replied,  with  looks  of  coldness  bent 
Upon  the  babe  she  bore  ; 

“ How  many  children  do  you  own  ? ” 

The  woman  answered,  “ Two ; " 

“ That’s  two  too  many,’  ’ said  the  crone,. 

“We  cannot  let  to  you  I ” 

The  door  was  closed  against  appeal. 

The  woman  turned  and  smiled. 

Through  tears  she  sought  not  to  conceal, 

Upon  her  sleeping  child. 

“ My  little  one  ! My  precious  one  1 ” 

She  murmured  with  a kiss ; 

“ Were  I alone,  I still  would  shun 
So  cold  a house  as  this  1 
“ As  dark  and  doleful  as  a tomb. 

For  all  it  looks  so  fair 
Outside  ; since  there’s  not  any  room 
For  little  children  there  I ” 

Beside  the  dark  and  stately  door 
The  sign  is  swinging  yet. 

And  1 know  why  the  basement  floor 
So  long  remains  to  let. 

A Boy’s  View  of  It. 

A Sunday-School  teacher  was  telling  her  class  about  the- 
land  which  flowed  with  milk  and  honey,  when  a little  boy 
piped  out; 

“ I’ll  bet  the  fellers  had  lots  o’  fun  there  I ” 

“ Why,  Johnnie,”  exclaimed  the  teacher,  “ what  do  you 
mean?  ” 

“ Well,  you  said  the  land  flowed  with  milk  and  honey 
didn’t  you?” 

“ Of  course  I did.” 

“ Don’t  cows  give  milk  ? ” 

“ Certainly,  my  boy.” 

“ And  don't  bees  make  honey  ? ” 

“ Yes.  What  makes  you  ask  such  questions?  ’’ 

“ ’Cause  I was  just  a thinkin’  how  them  fellers  must  have 
laughed  when  the  bees  got  mad  and  chased  the  cows  like 
sixty  all  over  the  lot.” 

The  teacher  changed  the  subject  to  more  serious  matters.. 
A master  of  free-hand  drawing — A pickpocket. 
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The  Highest  Authority. 

■PON  A SUBJECT  OP  VITAL  INTEREST,  EFFECTING  THE  WELFARE 
OF  ALL. 

The  following  remarkable  letter  from  one  of  the  leading 
and  best  known  scientific  writers  of  the  present  day  is  spec- 
ially significant,  and  should  be  of  unusual  value  to  all  readers 
who  desire  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  modern  discoveries 
and  events ; 

c A general  demand  for  reformation  is  one  of  the  most 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
common  people,  as  well  as  the  more  enlighten  ed  and  refined) 
cry  out  with  no  uncertain  voice  to  be  emancipated  from  t e 
slavery  of  conservatism  and  superstition  which  has  held  the 
masses  in  gross  ignorance  during  a large  portion  of  the 
world’s  history,  and  in  the  time  of  the  ‘Dark  Ages’  came  near 
obliterating  the  last  glimmer  of  truth.  Dogmatic  assertions 
and  blind  empiricism  are  losing  caste  among  all  classes  of 
all  countries.  People  are  beginning  to  think  for  themselves, 
and  to  regard  authority  much  less  than  argument.  Men  and 
women  are  no  longer  willing  that  a few  individuals  should 
dictate  to  them  what  must  be  their  sentiments  and  opinions. 
They  claim  the  right  to  solve  for  themselves  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  demand  that  the  general  good  of  human- 
ity shall  be  respected.  As  the  result  of  this  general  awak- 
ening, we  see,  on  every  hand,  unmistakeable  evidences  of 
reformatory  action.  People  who,  a few  years  ago,  endured 
suffering  the  most  intense  in  the  name  of  duty,  now  realize 
the  utter  foolishness  of  such  a course.  Men  who  were  under 
the  bondage  of  bigoted  advisers  allowed  their  health  to  de- 
part ; suffered  their  constitutions  to  become  undermined,  and 
finally  died  as  martyrs  to  a false  system  of  treatment.  There 
are  millions  of  people  filling  untimely  graves  who  might 
have  lived  to  a green  old  age  had  their  original  troubles  been 
taken  in  time,  or  properly  treated.  There  are  thousands  of 
people  to-day,  thoughtlessly  enduring  the  first  symptoms  of 
some  serious  malady  and  without  the  slightest  realization  of 
the  danger  that  is  before  them.  They  have  occasional  head- 
aches ; a lack  of  appetite  one  day  and  a ravenous  one  the 
next,  or  an  unaccountable  feeling  of  weariness,  sometimes 
accompanied  by  nausea,  and  attribute  all  these  troubles  to 
the  old  idea  of  ‘ a slight  cold  ’ or  malaria.  It  is  high  time 
that  people  awoke  to  a knowledge  of  the  seriousness  of  these 
matters  and  emancipated  themselves  from  the  professional 
bigotry  which  controls  them.  When  this  is  done  and  when 
all  classes  of  phy?icians  become  liberal  enough  to  exclude  all 
dogmas,  save  that  it  is  their  duty  to  cure  disease  as  quickly, 
and  as  safely  as  possible  ; to  maintain  no  other  position  than 
that  of  truth  honestly  ascertained,  and  to  endorse  and  recom- 
mend any  remedy  that  has  been  found  useful,  no  matter  what 
its  origin,  there  will  be  no  more  quarrelling  among  the  doc- 
tors, while  there  will  be  great  rejoicing  throughout  the 
world. 

“1  am  well  aware  of  the  censure  that  will  be  meted  out 
to  me  for  writing  this  letter,  but  I feel  that  I cannot  be  true 
to  my  honest  convictions  unless  i extend  a helping  hand  and 
endorse  all  that  I know  to  be  good.  The  extended  publica- 
tions for  the  past  few  years,  and  graphic  descriptions  of  differ- 
ent diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  liver  have  awakened  the 
medical  profession  to  the  fact  that  these  diseases  are  greatly 
increasing.  The  treatment  of  the  doctors  has  been  largely 
experimental,  and  many  of  their  patients  have  died  while 
* hey  were  casting  about  for  a remedy  to  cure  them." 


“ It  is  now  over  two  years  since  my  attention  was  first  called 
to  the  use  of  a most  wonderful  preparation  in  the  treatment 
of  Bright’s  disease  of  the  kidneys.  Patients  had  frequently 
asked  me  about  the  remedy,  and  I had  heard  of  remarkable 
cures  effected  by  it,  but,  like  many  others,  I hesitated  to  re- 
commend its  u.se.  A personal  friend  of  mine  had  been  in 
poor  health  for  some  time,  and  his  application  for  insurance 
on  his  life  had  been  rejected  on  account  of  Bright’s  disease. 
Chemical  and  microscopical  examinations  of  his  urine  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  albumen  and 
granular  tube  casts,  which  confirmed  the  correctness  of  the 
diagnosis.  After  trying  all  the  usual  remedies,  I directed 
him  to  use  this  preparation,  and  was  greatly  surprised  to 
observe  a decided  improvement  within  a month,  and  within 
four  months,  no  tube  casts  could  be  discovered.  At  that  time 
there  was  present  only  a trace  of  albumen,  and  he  felt,  as  he 
expressed  it,  ‘ perfectly  well,’  and  all  through  the  influence 
of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  the  remedy  he  used.’’ 

“ After  this  I prescribed  this  medicine  in  full  doses  in  both 
acute  and  chronic  nephritis  (Bright’s  disease),  and  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results.  My  observations  were  neither 
small  in  number  nor  hastily  made.  They  extended  over 
several  months  and  embraced  a large  number  of  cases  which 
have  proved  so  satisfactory  to  my  mind  that  I would  earnestly 
urge  upon  my  professional  brethren  the  importance  of  giving 
a fair  and  patient  trial  to  Warner’s  Safe  Cure.  In  a. 
large'  class  of  ailments  where  the  blood  is  obviously 
in  an  unhealthy  state,  especially  where  glandular  engorge- 
ments and  inflammatory  eruptions  exist,  indeed,  in  many  of 
those  forms  of  chronic  indisposition  in  which  there  is  no 
evidence  of  organic  mischief,  but  where  the  general  health  is 
depleted,  the  face  sallow,  the  urine  colored,  constituting  fhe- 
condition  in  which  the  patient  is  said  to  be  ‘bilious,’  the 
advantage  gained  by  the  use  of  this  remedy  is  remarkable. 
In  Bright’s  disease  it  seems  to  act  as  a solvent  of  albumen  ; 
to  soothe  and  heal  the  inflamed  membianes ; to  wash  out  the 
epithelial  debris  which  blocks  up  the  iuhuli  uriniferi,  and  to 
prevent  a destructive  metamorphosis  of  tissue.” 

Belonging,  as  I do,  to  a branch  of  the  profession  that  be- 
lieves that  no  one  school  of  medicine  knows  all  the  truth 
regarding  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  being  independent 
enough  to  select  any  remedy  that  will  relieve  my  patients, 
without  reference  to  the  source  from  whence  it  comes,  I am 
glad  to  acknowledge  and  commend  the  merits  of  this  remedy 
thus  frankly. 

Respectfully  yours, 

R.  A.  GUNN,  M.  D. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  Surgery,  United  States  Medical  College- 
of  New  York ; editor  of  Medical  Tribune ; Author  of 
Gunn’s  New  and  Improved  Hand-Book  of  Hygiene  and 
Domestic  Medicine,  etc.,  etc. 


A practice  common,  although  risky,  is  the  sending  of 
gems  and  jewelery  from  England  and  France  to  America  in 
the  mails.  Recently  at  the  New  York  post  office  a package 
was  seized  centdining  two  hundred  and  sixty  stones,  worth 
three  thousand  dollars,  which  bore  the  address  of  a promi- 
nent jeweller  of  Philadelphia.  This  peculiar  method  of 
smuggling  has  grown  to  such  proportions  as  to  require  the 
utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  government  officials  to  prevent 
the  passing  of  dutiable  goods  through  the  channels  devoted  to 
postal  matter.  The  high  duties  on  gems,  and  the  compara- 
tive ease  with  which  they  may  be  concealed,  afford  most 
tempting  incentives  to  fraud. 
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SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY 

The  monument  to  Lafayette  was  unvailed 
at  Paris  recently. 

The  new  United  Church  is  to  be  called 
*<  The  Methodist  Church.” 

Frank  James  the  notorious  outlaw  has 
been  brought  in  “ not  guilty  ” at  his  trial  in 
Gallatin,  Mo. 

Sir  Samuel  W.  Baker  has  written  a new 
book  for  boys  : “ True  Tales  for  my  Grand- 
sons.” 

The  Buddhist  temple  in  Java,  the  largest 
in  the  East,  was  destroyed  by  falling  rocks 
in  the  recent  volcanic  eruptions. 

“ The  Little  Schoolmaster  Mark"  is  the 
odd  title  of  the  new  story  by  Mr.  Short- 
house,  author  of  “John  Inglesant.” 

Sir  Harry  Parkes  new  British  Minister 
to  China,  has  arrived  at  Shanghai  and  was 
cordially  received. 

Prof.  Bell,  the  inventor  of  the  Bell  tele- 
phone, has  become  involved  as  plantiff  in 
some  heavy  litigation  concerning  alleged 
infringements  of  his  patent,  in  Prague, 
Trieste,  and  other  places  in  the  Austrian 
•domain. 

The  first  newspaper  ever  published  in 
what  is  now  the  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
the  Halifax  Gazetle,  the  first  copy  of  which 
dated  March  23,  1752,  is  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Green,  in  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  Boston. 

Shakespeare  uses  more  different  words 
than  any  other  writer  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. There  are  about  15,000  different 
words  in  his  plays  and  sonnets,  while  no 
other  writer  uses  as  many  as  10,000.  A few 
writers  use  9,000  words,  but  the  great 
majority  do  not  employ  more  than  8,000.  In 
conversation  only  from  3,000  to  5,000  differ- 
ent words  are  used. 

In  the  six  months  from  January  to  July 
7058  hooks  were  published  in  the  German 
language,  an  average  of  45  books  a day. 
The  largest  class  was  of  educational  books ; 
afterwards  followed  theology,  law,  novels, 
medicines,  industry,  natural  science,  and 
history,  iu  the  order  given. 

Longfellow's  two  unmarried  daughters 
have  decided  to  enter  themselves  as  students  " 
at  Newham  College,  England. 

Victor  Hugo  is  accustomed  to  work  at 
several  subjects  simultaneously,  passing 
from  one  of  several  tables  to  another,  as 
ideas  on  the  different  subjects  occur  to  him. 

Mr.  L.  N.  Fowler,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  well-known  publishing  firm  of  Fowler  & 
Wells,  has  just  returned  from  Europe,  where 
he  has  been  traveling  and  lecturing  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years. 

An  English  publication  has  engaged  pencil 
sketches  from  the  Princess  Beatrice,  it  is 
said,  and  agreed  upon  a price  for  them. 
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ELECTRIC  BELT 

INSTITUTION. 

Established  1874. 

4 Queen  St.  East,  - Toronto 


CONSULTATION  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE 


Nervous  Debility,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Lame  Back,  Liver  and  Kidney  Complaints, 
Chest  and  Throat  Troubles,  and  all  Female 
and  Genital  Affections  are  immediately  and 
permanently  corrected  by  using  these  Elec- 
tric Belts,  Bands  and  Insoles.  Every  Belt 
guaranteed  genuine 

A.  Hamilton  & Co.,  Agents,  Hamilton. 

J.  B.  Meacham,  “ Dundas. 

(Apr83  ly) 


RUPTURE. 

B^NORMAN’S  ELECTRO  CURATIVE 
TRUSS  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Guaran- 
teed to  hold  the  Rupture  and  be  comfortable, 
Circular  free. 

A.  NORMAN,  4 Queen  St.  East,  TORONTO. 
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A Year  Ago. 

I'our  letters  before  me  are  lying,  - * 

Not  cris]j?or  unsoiled,  it  is  true; 

And  somehow  I cannot  help  sighing 
When  I have  but  glanced  o’er  a few. 

These  tattered  beseechings  remind  me 
Of  days  that  are  far  out  of  sight ; 

Their  passionate  pleadings  still  bind  me 
To  days  that  were  full  of  delight. 

“So  tired  of  travel  and  roving,” 

This  folly  ITondly  believed; 

Another  ends,  “ Faithful  and  loving,” 

And  this,  “ You  shall  not  be  deceived." 

Once  more  the  soft  wind  is  blowing 
Far  over  the  wide-stretching  plain  ; 

Once  more  the  bright  river  is  flowing, 

In  memory  once  more  J reign. 

You  call  me  “reformer”  in  jesting. 

And  beg  me  to  model  your  life. 

Much  wisdom  I gained  by  the  testing; 

1 lost  you — becoming  your  wife. 

BONif' WOODS. 

BY  E.  T.  I'ATERSOiV. 

CHAPTER  V — (^Continued-) 

*FEW  minutes  later.  Miss  Laurie  entered  the  sitting 
room  where  the  three  young  people,  grouped  about 
- the  window,  were  talking  and  laughing  gaily;  while 

the  old  lady  in  an  arm  chair  close  by,  listened  to  their  merry 
chatter,  nodding  and  smiling,  and  swaying  her  body  to  and 
fro  in  h(  r usual  manner. 

“ I am  so  sorry  I shall  not  be  able  to  join  you  this  morn- 
ing in  your  expedition  to  the  woods  ; you  will  have  a charm- 
ing walk,  I am  sure,”  said  Augusta,  smiling  and  sauve,  as  she 
shook  hands  with  the  two  young  men. 

“ She’s  making  butter,”  put  in  Mrs.  Laurie,  suddenly. 

“ Butter  ! ’’  exclaimed  Jack.  *•  Oh  ! Miss  Laurie,  you 
must  let  me  pay  a visit  to  the  dairy  some  day.  I should 
very  much  like  to  watch  the  process  of  butter-making." 

“ Have  you  never  been  in  a dairy,  and  you  born  and  bred 
*n  the  country?”  cried  Reggie. 


“ Oh,  yes,  but  that  was  in  the  days  of  my  youth,  many 
years  ago,  before  my  powers  of  observation  were  developed,” 
laughed  Jack. 

“ Certainly,  I shall  be  charmed  to  initiate  you  afresh  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  dairy,”  answered  Augusta,  pleasantly. 

“ But  look  here,  Augusta,”  said  Reggie,  “ Why  on  earth 
cannot  that  nice  old  body  you  call  Susannah,  fiaish  the 
butter-making  this  morning,  and  you  come  with  us.” 

“Impossible!  I Aever  permit  anyone  to  interfere  with 
the  dairy-work  I” 

“ Why,  what  will  become  of  the  dairy  when  Syou  are  mar- 
ried, then,”  asked  the  boy,  mischievously. 

“ I am  sure  I do  not  know,”  answered  she,  with  a genuine 
conviction  that  the  whole  house,  dairy  included,  would  be- 
come utterly  demoralised  when  she  departed  therefrom. 

“ I should  not  be  a bit  surprised,  Augusta,  if  Mr.  Little- 
worth  were  to  fall  in  love  with  Judith,  and  marry  her;  there 
was  a look  in  his  eyes  this  morning,  that  said  as  plainly  as 
possible  that  he  admired  her ; they  would  make  a splendid 
couple,  wouldn’t  they  ? both  so  handsome — both  so  young 
and  fair ! ” 

So  rambled  on  old  Mrs.  Laurie,  as  she  and  her  daughter 
stood  by  the  door  watching  the  two  young  men  and  the  young 
girl  as  they  blithely  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the 
Woods. 

Augusta  started,  and  answered  coldly : “I  do  not 
see  anything  particularly  handsome  about  Judith  ; but  it  is 
undeniable  that  Mr.  Littleworth  is  so  ; if  he  falls  in  love  with 
her,  let  us  hope  that  she  will  not  prove  hard-hearted ; but 
take  my  advice,  mother,  and  say  nothing  about  it — to  any- 
one; if  either  Judith  or  Mr.  Littleworth  should  hear  that 
their  names  were  being  linked  together,  it  might  spoil  every, 
thing  ; you  understand  ? ” 

When  Miss  Laurie  had  returned  to  the  dairy,  she  did  not 
at  once  resume  her  task  of  moulding  the  rich  golden  butter 
into  fanciful  shapes;  she  stood  by  the  open  window,  think- 
ing, “ That  was  a good  idea  of  mother’s  ; if  only  it  happens 
so;  and  she  will  be  a little  fool  if  she  does  not  prefer  this 
young  man ; he  is  handsome  and  rich,  and  nearer  her  own 
age  than  Donald  Standfield  ; I will  throw  them  together  as 
much  as  possible,  and  if  he  is  fancy  free  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  he  will  imagine  himself  desperately  in  love  with 
her  before  the  two  weeks  are  over ; she  is  an  artful  little 
thing,  and  has  even  conti’ived  to  bewitch  Standfield.  But  she 
shall  never  be  his  wife  if  I can  prevent  it;  and  I think — I 
think  I can.” 
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An  evil  light  flashed  into  Augusta’s  eyes  ; hut  presently 
she  frowned  and  impatiently  turned  from  the  window,  as 
though  troubled  by  her  own  thoughts. 

» Yet,  why  should  I care,  why  should  I worry?  ” her  heart 
cried  passionately,  “ whether  he  marries  her  or  not,  seeing 
that  I myself  am  to  marry  Clarence  Thorpe  in  two  months  ; 
and  even  if  it  were  not  so,  I know  all  too  well  I should  never 
be  Donald  Standfield’s  wife  ; and  yet,  to  hear  of  his  marriage 
with  another  would  madden  me — aye,  if  I were  ten  times 
married.” 

Does  this  phase  of  Augusta’s  character  surprise  and  oflend 
you,  reader  ? And  yet  this  dog-in-the-manger  element  is  a 
very  common  failing  of  poor  human  nature,  dormant  in  most 
natures,  active  in  a great  many.  It  requires  a very  liberal- 
minded  man  to  look  on  with  equanimity  whilst  another 
plucks  the  fruit  which  he  ardently  desired  but  may  not  have. 

Now,  how  shall  I describe  Bonny  Woods  ? I fear  I am 
hut  a poor  hand  at  word-painting ; but  let  me  attempt  it,  at 
any  rate.  Entering  the  wood  after  a long  walk  in  the  hot 
glare  of  the  sun,  the  heated  and  weary  pedestrian  draws  a 
sigh  of  deep  content  as  he  gazes  upward  at  the  noble  trees  of 
the  forest,  which  tower  above  him  in  mighty  strength,  re- 
joicing in  the  beauty  and  richness  of  their  luxuriant  foliage, 
— beech,  maple,  elm  and  cedar,  and  here  and  there  a stately 
pine,  mourning  over  the  ancient  form  of  a fallen  comrade. 
His  gaze  descending,  he  sees  before  him  sylvan  glades,  and 
grassy  slopes,  where  the  sunbeams,  struggling  through  the 
boughs,  rest  in  patches  of  gold  ; or  flicker  and  dance  up  and 
down  with  the  quivering  of  the  leaves.  There  is  silence, 
save  for  the  twittering  and  singing  of  birds,  and  the  low  chirp 
ot  the  chipmunks  and  squirrels  as  they  chase  one  another 
up  and  down,  and  play  at  hide  and  seek  among  the  leaves  ; 
and  one  other  sound — a murmuring,  rhythmic  sound,  like 
the  rippling  and  splashing  of  water.  And  such  it  is  ; be- 
coming louder  and  more  distinct  as  he  approaches  the  beauti- 
ful ravine,  which  is  shaped  like  an  amphitheatre  ; one  segment 
of  the  circle  towering  up  a hundred  feet,  is  of  solid  rock,  over 
the  top  of  which  the  waters  of  the  creek  fall,  dashing  into 
spray  on  a projecting  table-rock  half  way  down,  from  which 
again  they  rush  downward  into  the  whirling,  eddying  pool 
beneath,  from  which  the  little  stream  goes  flashing  along  the 
bed  of  the  ravine,  the  banks  of  which  slope  downward  as  we 
follow  the  watercourse,  until  only  a low  bank  bounds  the 
creek  on  either  side,  where  the  fairy  ferns  grow  in  wild  luxuri- 
ance and  the  mossy  turf  is  studded  with  wild  flowers — 
lilies,  daisies  and  the  modest  violets,  besides  others  which  I 
cannot  name. 

“ Bonny  Woods  deserves  its  name,”  said  Jack,  gazing  with 
pleasure  ou  the  beautiful  woodland  scene,  as  they  stood  near 
the  little  water- fall. 

“ I suppose  you  come  here,  often.  Miss  Brown  ? ” 

“ I have  only  been  here  twice  before  to-day ; but  I intend 
to  come  as  often  as  possible;  is  it  not  beautiful?  ” cried  the 
girl,  looking  around  with  shining  eyes.  She  had  seated  her- 
self on  a mossy  log,  and  Jack  stood  near  leaning  against  a 
tree. 

“ Aye ! ” said  Jack,  admiringly. 

It’s  a place  to  dream  in  ; to  build  airy  castles  and  weave 
golden  romances.” 

“ It  is  very  jolly,”  interrupted  Reginald  ; “ so  I am  going 
to  explore,  and  you  two  romantic  young  things  can  stay  here 
and  dream  if  you  don’t  care  to  accompany  me.” 

“ Shall  we  avail  ourselves  of  your  brother’s  kind  permis- 
sion and  remain,  or  shall  we  also  explore? 


But  Reggie  had  already  departed,  whistling  as  he  went,, 
and  followed  by  Trap  with  a large  stone  in  his  mouth. 

“ It  is  very  delightful  here  ; suppose  we  rest  awhile  and 
then  follow  Reggie?  unless  you  prefer  going  on,”  said  Jack, 
glancing  down  at  the  girl’s  dreamy  face  with  glowing  admi- 
ration. 

“ Let  us  rest  by  all  means ; will  you  not  sit  down  ? there 
is  plenty  of  room.” 

Throwing  his  hat  on  the  ground  beside  him.  Jack  sttetched 
himself  on  the  grass  at  Judy’s  feet. 

“ I leave  you  in  full  possession  of  your  moss-grown  log,’” 
he  said,  laughingly. 

“ I always  like  to  sit  opposite  a person  with  whom  I am 
conversing  ; do  not  you.  Miss  Brown  ? ” 

“ No,  because  I have  never  had  any  such  fancy  ; why  da 
you  ? ” 

“ It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  studies  to  watch  the 
ever-varying  expression  of  the  human  countenance  ; I find 
infinite  amusement  in  observing  the  man^  different  types  of 
faces  I meet  with  in  journeying  to  and  fro ; on  railway  and 
boat,  on  the  street"  and  in  the  street  cars  ; why,  I remember 
faces  I have  seen  years  ago,  without  even  knowing  their 
owners’  names.” 

“ You  must  be  an  adept  in  reading  the  human  face  ; but 
you  should  not  have  told  me  of  this  habit  of  yours  ; I shall 
feel  embarrassed  whenever  you  take  a seat  opposite  me ; I 
think  I shall  try  and  assume  a vacant  look  when  I talk  with, 
you,”  said  Judith,  with  a dimpling  smile. 

“ You  will  find  it  impossible,”  was  the  gallant  retort. 

« But,  Miss  Brown,  I hope  you  do  not  imagine  that  I am 
in  the  habit  of  staring  rudely  at  people  ? ” 

“Oh  nol  I understood  what  you  meant,  Mr.  Littleworth.” 

After  this  a silence  fell  between  the  two.  She  was  think- 
ing dreamily  of  that  day,  hardly  more  than  a week  ago,  when 
she  had  first  visited  Bonny  Woods  in  company  with  Donald 
Standfield  ; and  he  had  lounged  on  the  grass  at  her  feet,  just 
as  Jack  was  now ; and  she  sat  on  this  same  mossy  log.  She- 
wished  that  he  was  here  now  ; she  felt  a sort  of  resentment 
against  the  fate  which  bound  him  to  his  desk  in  the  hot,  close 
office,  while  this  young  man  before  her  was  free  to  roam 
where  he  liked  ; to  waste  the  morning  hours  in  this  wilder- 
ness of  sweets  I Happy,  careless  Jack!  She  sighed  for 
Donald’s  sake. 

Mr.  Littleworth  noted  both  the  sigh  and  the  wistful  look 
in  her  dark  blue  eyes  ; but  his  acquaintance  with  her  was  of 
too  recent  a date  to  warrant  his  making  any  comments 
thereon  ; so  he  too  sighed,  a sigh  of  huge  content,  and  said  : 

“ Certainly,  it  is  very  jolly  here.  Bex  was  right.  Just 
look  at  that  stately  old  pine,  yonder  ; he  is  king  of  the  woods, 
surely  I ” 

“ I wonder  how  old  it  is,”  said  she,  musingly. 

“ Well,  you  know  it  takes  a pine  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  to  reach  maturity,  so  I should  take  that  old  fellow  to  be 
somewhere  between  that  and  two  hundred  years  old.” 

“ Mr.  Littleworth,  would  you  like  to  live  to  be  over  a hun- 
dred?” 

“ If  I could,  by  any  possibility,  renew  my  youth  every 
fifty  years,  I should  like  to  live  a good  many  centuries.  So 
far,  I have  found  life  a very  pleasant  affair,  indeed.  Miss 
Brown.” 

“ Oh  ! ” returned  Judy,  with  the  wise  air  of  a little  giand- 
mother,  <‘ you  have  been  very  fortunate  in  your  experience ; 
to  most  people  life  is  very  disappointing.” 

“ You,  surely,  have  not  found  it  so  already  ? ” asked  Jack,, 
gently. 
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<<  My  own  disappointments  have  not  been  very  serious 
matters  so  far.  I was  thinking  of  others,”  she  added,  half 
sadly.  “ But  you  know  we  are  always  looking  forward  to 
something  brighter  and  better  in  the  future  than  we  possess 
in  the  present.  And  so  the  days  pass  on  while  we  are  hoping 
and  reaching  after  that  bright,  intangible  something,  which 
lures  us  on,  eluding  our  grasp  like  a will-o’-the-wisp,  till  our 
years  are  all  spent  and  our  lives  ended  like  a tale  that  is 
told ! ” 

There  was  a passionate  ring  of  pain  in  her  voice,  as  though 
her  own  words  had  aroused  some  bitter  memory.  She  was 
thinking  of  her  father,  that  brave,  patient  man  who  had  fought 
such  a good  fight  against  misfortune,  always  hoping  for  suc- 
cess, always  meeting  with  disappointment,  till,  wearied  out, 
he  fell. 

But  Jack,  not  knowing  this,  wondered  at  her  passionate 
words.  “ Surely,”  he  said,  “ it  is  foolish  as  well  as  wrong,  to 
allow  anticipation  of  future  evil  to  mar  our  enjoyment  of 
present  good  ; ‘ sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof ; ’ 
but  on  the  other  hand,  'anticipation  of  future  joy,  though 
good  in  moderation,  becomes  dangerous  if  encouraged  to 
dominate  the  mind  to  the  exclusion  of  all  power  of  appre- 
ciating present  benefits.  To  my  mind,  true  wisdom  consists 
in  accepting  in  simple  faith,  and  enjoying  to  the  utmost  the 
good  things  which  the  Almighty  allows  us  day  by  day  We 
who  are  young,  who  have  no  bitter  past  to  look  back  upon^ 
can  surely  be  happy  without  worrying  about  the  future. 
Youth  is  a glorious  posses>ion.  Miss  Brown,  is  it  not  ? ” 

“ Yes,’’ answered  the  girl,  softly.  She  remembered  that 
once  Staudfield  had  said  the  same  thing  to  her  in  the  very 
same  words. 

“ But  it  is  brief,”  she  added,  sadly. 

“ All  life  is  brief;  therefore  we  should  make  the  most  of 
it  while  it  lasts,”  said  Jack,  with  a curious  blending  of  seri- 
ousness and  light-heartedness.  Judith,  looking  down  at  the 
young  Englishman,  thought  that  he  had  more  in  him  than 
she  had  at  first  given  him  credit  for.  She  was  conscious  of 
feeling  a sincere  liking  and  respect  for  him  at  this  moment ; 
a feeling  which  grew  and  ripened  as  day  by  day  she  gained  a 
clearer  insight  into  his  frank,  genial  nature. 

'•  Well  Ju’,  what  do  you  think  of  Littleworth  ?”  Reggie 
asked  her,  two  or  three  days  later,  as  the  brother  and  sister 
sauntered  toward  the  orchard,  where  the  rest  of  the  party 
were  apparently  holding  a strawberry  festival.  The  straw- 
berry beds  of  Bonny  Dale  were  famous  for  their  fine  and 
abundant  fruit. 

“ I like  him  very  much,  and  consider  you  fortunate  in 
possessing  such  a friend,”  answered  his  sister,  frankly. 

Yes,  he  is  a thorough  good  fellow  ; but  there’s  not  much 
comfort  to  be  got  out  of  a friend  when  the  ocean  rolls  be- 
tween oneself  and  him.” 

“ Does  he  intend  soon  to  return  to  England,  then  ? ” asked 
Judith,  with  a shade  of  regret  in  her  tone. 

“ He  says  his  father  wants  him  home  before  winter  sets 
in.” 

“ Ah,  you  two  truants  ! where  have  you  concealed  your- 
selves all  this  afternoon?”  cried  Jack,  springing  to  his  feet 
and  motioning  Judith  to  the  low  wicker  chair  which  he  had 
just  occupied  ; at  the  same  instant  Standfield  also  arose  and 
brought  forward  his  chair  for  her.  Clarence  Thorpe  was 
sprawling  on  the  grass. 

She  hesitated  a moment  and  then  took  the  chair  .Jack 
offered.  » Thank  you,  Mr.  Standfield,”  she  said,  smiling 
sweetly  upon  him,  “I  will  take  the  low  chair;  I have  a 
weakness  for  low  seats.” 


Standfield  did  not  know  whether  to  be  pleased  or  an- 
noyed iit  this  little  incident.  Judith  had  grown  coy  of  late, 
consequently  he  experienced  more  difficulty  in  his  wooing 
than  at  first.  Sometimes  he  assured  himself  that  this  new- 
born reserve  of  hers  was  a good  omen  ; if  she  were  quite  in- 
different to  him  she  would  be  friendly  and  open  with  him. 
But  there  were  seasons  when  this  form  of  reasoning  failed  to 
satisfy  him,  and  he  was  tortured  by  fear  and  jealousy  ; for  by 
this  time  he  was  very  hopelessly  in  love,  as.  the  reader  will 
perceive.  Altogether,  Mr.  Standfield,  at  this  interesting  per- 
iod in  his  life,  was  not  a happy  man.  What  man  or  woman 
can  truthfully  say  that  he  or  she  was  really  happy  while  pass- 
ing through  the  early  stages  of  the  fevered  dream  called 
love  ? The  unfortunate  victim  is  torn  by  every  imaginable 
form  of  fear,  doubt  and  jealousy  ; even  the  purely  blissful 
intervals  are  agonizing  by  reason  of  their  intensity.  Taken 
all  in  all  it  is  an  anxious  time  for  all  parties  concerned,  until 
the  stupendous  question  has  been  asked  and  answered,  the 
engagement  ring  given  and  accepted.  And  even  then — but 
we  will  say  no  more  or  we  might  go  on  speculating  on  the 
subject  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Thorpe,”  said  Judith,  as  that  young  man 
brought  her  a heaped-up  saucer  of  strawberries  and  cream. 

“ What  magnificent  berries  ! ” cried  Reggie,  “1  hope  you 
have  plenty  more  of  them,  Augusta — enough  to  last  out  my 
visit.” 

“ More  than  enough,  I assure  you.” 

“ 1 am  rejoiced  to  hear  it  ; I shall  make  it  my  duly  to 
visit  the  strawberry  beds  every  day,  to  see  how  they  are  get- 
ting on.” 

“ What  a gmrmand  you  are,”  drawled  Jack,  lazily.  Mean- 
while Standfield  had  taken  his  chair  over  near  Judith’s,  and 
was  watching  with  admiring  eyes  the  girl’s  cool,  fair  face, 
and  the  graceful,  languid  way  in  which  she  disposed  of  the 
ripe  red  berries,  which  were  no  redder  than  the  beautiful 
lips. 

“ We  have  been  discussing  the  arrangements  for  a picnic 
to  Bonny  Woods  to-morrow  ; what  do  you  think  of  it  ? ” 

» That  it  will  be  charming,”  she  answered,  raising  her 
eyes  for  a moment  to  his  face.  There  was  no  coquetry  in 
that  fleeting  glance,  only  a shy  reserve,  which,  somehow, 
pleased  .Standfield  wonderfully  at  this  moment;  while  Miss 
Laurie,  who  had  also  observed  that  brief  uplifting  of  Judy’s 
blue  eyes,  was  fuming  inwardly  at  what  she  termed  the  girl’s 
artfulness.  So  the  summer  days  went  by,  and  the  two  weeks 
of  Jack’s  and  Reggie’s  visit,  lengthened  into  three  by  special 
request,  passed  swiftly  and  pleasantly  in  a round  of  simple 
country  enjoyments.  Drives  and  walks  by  moonlight  in  the 
cool,  sweet  air  ; picnic  and  fishing  expeditions,  in  the  latter 
of  which  Judith  frequently,  and  Augusta  sometimes,  joined. 
Then,  boating  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  when  the  whole 
party  rowed  up  stream,  singing  in  chorus,  or  laughing  and 
jesting  light-heartedly  as  young  people  will  do  when  they 
get  together;  after  which  there  was  the  walk  home  by 
moonlight,  from  the  river  side,  when  sometimes  it  fell  out 
that  Standfield  and  Judith  got  separated  from  the  others  and 
were  the  last  to  arrive  at  Bonny  Dale  gates. 

“ Very  reprehensible,”  Jack  said,  disapprovingly,  but  he 
evidently  saw  nothing  reprehensible  in  it,  when  it  happened 
to  be  Jack  and  Judy,  instead  of  Standfield  and  Judy,  who 
were  the  dawdlers. 

Circumstances  alter  cases,  wonderfully. 

(ITo  ht  Continued.) 
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Conquering  a Husband. 


NCLE  Phil  has  been  lecturing  me  again! ’’exclaimed 
I Mrs  Charles  Dykes,  as  her  husband  came  home  to  tea 
one  evening.  “ I cannot,  and  will  not,  stand  it  any 
longer,”  and  the  young  wife  dropped  into  a chair  as  though 
the  last  remaining  portion  of  her  strength  had  left  her. 

“ What  was  the  subject  of  the  lecture,  my  dear?  ” inquired 
Mr.  Dykes,  with  a cheerful  smile,  as  though  he  did  not  regard 
the  situation  as  at  all  desparate. 

“ You  know  very  well  that  Uncle  Phil  has  but  one 
subject.” 

“ And  that  is  extavagance,  or  the  reverse,  economy,”  added 
Mr.  Dykes. 

“ Of  course,  that  was  the  subject  of  the  lecture ; and  you 
always  take  his  side  of  the  question.  Uncle  Phil  has  ten 
times  as  much  influence  with  you  as  I have.  jWhatever  he 
says  is  right,  and  whatever  I say  is  wrong,”  retorted  Mrs. 
Dykes,  rather  warmly. 

“ If  supper  is  ready,  I think  we  had  better  attend  to  that 
next ; and  we  shall  have  the  whole  evening  to  discuss  Uncle 
Phil’s  lecture.  The  subject  will  keep  lor  a while.” 

“ But  Uncle  Phil  will  be  here  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion; and  that  is  just  what  I don’t  want.  He  overshadows 
me  entirely  when  he  says  anything,  and  I might  as  well  hold 
my  tongue  as  speak,”  pouted  the  wife. 

“ Uncle  Phil  will  not  be  here,  Marian.  It  is  half-past  six, 
and  he  has  to  go  to  a church  meeting  at  seven.” 

» Very  well,  but  I’m  going  to  have  something  done  this 
time.  I won’t  have  Uncle  Phil  here  any  longer.  If  he  is  to 
stay  in  this  house  I shall  not  I ” 

Mrs.  Dykes  was  very  yonug,  and  her  angry  pout,  as  she 
sailed  out  of  the  room,  made  her  look  decidedly  pretty;  at 
least  so  thought  her  husband.  But  before  she  was  fairly  out 
the  door  opened  and  Uncle  Phil  came  in.  The  door  was  ajar 
and  he  must  have  been  in  the  hall  during  some  portion  of  the 
lady’s  severe  remarks  about  him.  But  he  looked  as  placid  as 
though  earth  had  no  sorrows  for  him.  He  was  a man  ot 
fifty,  though  his  hair  and  beard  were  white  enough  for 
seventy. 

He  did  not  seem  like  a man  who  could  be  very  disagree- 
able if  he  tried.  He  had  a deaconish  look  about  his  face,  that  oi 
serious  though  not  austere  man.  Certainly  no  one  would  of  a 
have  taken  him  for  a shipmaster,  but  he  had  spent  most  of 
his  life  at  sea  or  in  foreign  ports . He  used  to  read  the  Bible 
to  his  crew  every  Sunday,  and  never  allow  any  swearing  or 
other  bad  language  in  his  presence  on  board  the  ship 
Though  he  was  a “ psalm-singi^  skipper,”  no  captain  was 
ever  more  popular  with  his  men  than  Captain  Dykes. 

Uncle  Phil  had  been  married  in  early  life,  but  his  wife 
died  while  he  was  absent  on  a long  voyage.  He  had  recently 
given  up  the  sea  and  returned  to  his  native  town,  now  a place 
of  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  He  found  himself  a stranger 
there,  but  at  his  own  request  his  nephew  had  taken  him  as  a 
boarder. 

The  gossips  were  not  a little  bothered  to  determine 
whether  the  retired  shipmaster  was  rich  or  poor.  He  engaged 
in  every  Church  and  benevolent  enterprise,  and  contributed 
moderately  of  his  means. 

Charles  Dykes  had  opened  a store  in  Tripleton  a year 
before,  and  everybody  thought  he  was  doing  well.  Mrs. 
Dykes  thought  so,  though  Charles  himself  insisted  that  he 
was  not  making  money  very  rapidly  ; he  could  not  tell  how 
much  until  he  balanced  his  books  and  took  account  of  stock. 


In  the  main  he  was  a prudent  and  careful  young  man,  or  at 
least  was  supposed  to  be  so. 

Uncle  Phil  made  a hasty  supper,  and  then  went  to  his 
meeting.  He  acted  just  a little  strangely  for  him,  though 
the  smile  had  not  deserted  his  face.  He  said  less  than  usual 
and  seemed  to  be  thinking  very  earnestly  about  something. 

“Do  you  suppose  he  heard  what  I said,  Charles?”  asked 
Mrs.  Dykes,  when  Uncle  Phil  had  gone. 

“ I think  not ; but  you  ought  not  to  say  anything  behind 
his  back  that  you  would  not  say  before  his  face,”  replied  the 
husband.  “ Uncle  Phil  is  a good  man,  one  of  the  salt  of  the 
earth.” 

“ He  is  altogether  too  salt  for  me.  If  I should  put  too 
mush  salt  in  the  doughnuts,  you  would  not  like  them.  Uncle 
Phil  is  salter  than  Lot’s  wife.” 

“ I am  sorry  you  don’t  like  him  Marian.” 

“ I can’t  like  a man  who  is  continually  tripping  me  up, 
and  lecturing  me  on  economy.  You  ought  to  know  better 
than  he  does  what  you  can  afford.” 

“ I am  sure  that  nothing  but  his  interest  in  us  prompts 
him  to  say  anything.  If  one  means  well  almost  anything 
can  be  excused.” 

When  I said  that  I wished  you  would  keep  a horse  so  I 
could  ride  out  every  day  or  two,  he  read  me  a lecture  half  an 
hour  in  length.  Whether  he  heard  me  or  not,  I said  just 
what  I meant.  You  must  get  him  out  of  the  house  in  some 
way,  Charles.  Take  your  clerk  to  board,  and  tell  your  Uncle 
you  must  have  the  room.” 

“ if  I tell  him  to  go,  I shall  tell  the  reason  why  I do  so.” 

“ I am  willing  to  bear  all  the  blame.  I don’t  want  any- 
one in  the  house  to  come  between  me  and  my  husband,”  said 
the  lady,  with  a good  deal  of  spirit. 

“ Uncle  Phil  does  not  come  between  you  and  me,  Marian. 
That  is  absurd.” 

“ I have  asked  you,  and  even  begged  you  a dozen  times,  to 
keep  a horse.  Uncle  Phil  takes  sides  with  you  against  me.” 
“ But  he  never  said  horse  to  me  in  his  life.  I can’t  afford 
to  keep  a horse.” 

“Yes,  you  can,  Charles.  They  say  that  you  are  doing 
more  business  than  Tinkbam,  and  he  keeps  two  horses  ; and 
his  wife  looks  patronizingly  down  upon  me  from  her  carryall 
when  she  meets  me  in  the  street,”  added  Mrs.  Dykes,  with 
considerable  bitterness  in  her  tone. 

“ 1 know  nothing  about  Tinkham’s  business  ; and  I do 
know  something  about  my  own,”  replied  Mr.  Dykes. 

Before  the  supper  things  were  removed,  Charles  Dykes 
had  promised  to  buy  a horse  and  buggy.  It  appeared  to  be  the 
only  way  in  which  he  could  induce  his  wife  to  allow  Uncle 
Phil  to  remain  in  the  house.  Doubtless  he  was  weak  to  yield 
the  point  against  his  own  judgment. 

In  the  evening  Squire  Graves  made  a friendly  call.  Mrs. 
Dykes  was  very  glad  to  see  him,  for  he  had  a lady’s  horse  to 
sell.  It  was  just  the  animal  she  wanted,  and  as  she  had 
conquered  her  husband  once  that  day,  she  intended  to  have 
the  horse  trade  settled  that  evening. 

“ Glad  to  see  you.  Squire ; anything  new  ? ” the  young 
merchant  began,  doing  the  usual  common-places?  ” 

“ There  is  news,  but  I suppose  you  have  heard  it,”  replied 
the  visitor. 

“ I haven’t  heard  anything ; what  is  it  ? ” 

“ Haven’t  you  heard  that  Tinkbam  has  been  attached  ? ” 
“Tinkham!  Is  it  possible!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Dykes, 
glancing  at  his  wife. 
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“ It  is  a fact ; a keeper  was  put  in  bis  store  this  afternoon 
and  an  attachment  put  on  his  horses  and  carriages.” 

“ That  was  all  because  he  kept  two  horses  when  one  was 
enough  for  him,”  interposed  Mrs.  Dykes. 

With  her  the  moral  was  between  two  horses  and  one. 

Before  the  squire  left  he  had  sold  his  lady’s  horse.  Mrs. 
Dykes  was  perfectly  happy,  and  her  heart  began  to  warm 
even  towards  poor  Uncle  Phil.  When  the  retired  shipman 
came  in  from  the  meeting  there  were  a dozen  things  she 
wanted  to  do  for  his  comfort.  The  lady  had  beaten  her 
husband  and  his  uncle,  and  she  was  satisfied. 

Before  breakfast  the  next  morning  Graves’  man  led  the 
horse  over  and  put  him  in  the  little  stable.  One  of  the 
clerks  was  to  take  care  of  him.  Uncle  Phil  saw  the  purchase 
but  he  said  nothing  unpleasant.  He  looked  the  animal  over, 
said  he  was  sound  and  worth  the  hundred  dollars  to  be  paid 
for  him  in  goods  from  the  store.  Marian  even  thought  she 
liked  Uncle  Phil  then.  He  did  not  prophesy  any  evil  or 
disaster. 

After  breakfast  the  lady  thought  she  would  drive  over  to 
her  father’s,  in  the  next  town. 

She  returned  in  season  for  dinner. 

But  Uncle  Phil  did  not  come  down  to  that  meal.  The 
lady  rang  the  bell  but  with  no  better  result.  Uncle  Phil 
evidently  did  not  hear  the  bell,  for  he  never  kept  the  table 
waiting  for  him.  Mrs.  Dykes  went  up  to  his  room  to  call  him. 
The  door  was  wide  open,  and  she  went  in.  The  shipmaster 
was  not  there.  His  trunk  was  not  there ; the  picture  of  the 
Seabird  in  which  he  had  sailed  many  a voyage,  had  been 
taken  from  the  wall. 

Was  it  possible  that  Uncle  Phil  had  gone  without  even 
saying  good-by  to  them  ? There  was  a K tter  on  the  table 
addressed  to  “ Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dykes.”  With  the  letter 
in  her  hand  she  hastened  down  to  the  dinner-room.  To  say 
that  she  was  astonished  and  chagrined,  would  not  half 
express  her  feeling. 

“ Uncle  Phil  has  gone  1 ” she  exclaimed.  “ He  has  left 
for  good,  bag  and  baggage.”  She  tossed  the  letter  upon  the 
table,  for  she  had  not  the  courage  to  open  it. 

“ Then  I suppose  you  are  quite  satisfied,  Marian.  You 
have  got  the  horse,  and  got  rid  of  Uncle  Phil,”  said  Mr. 
Dykes,  greatly  grieved  to  learn  that  the  worthy  man  had 
gone  ; and  he  saw  that  he  must  have  heard  the  impulsive 
words  of  Mrs.  Dykes  the  evening  before. 

Mrs.  Dykes  dropped  into  her  chair  at  the  table,  and  burst 
into  tears.  Just  as  she  had  become  reconciled  to  the  boarder, 
he  had  fled  without  even  a word  of  explanation.  She  intended 
to  treat  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  and  consideration,  as 
a noble  warrior  treats  a fallen  foe.  Just  then  she  felt  as 
though  she  would  be  willing  to  lose  the  horse  to  regain  Uncle 
Phil. 

Charles  opened  the  letter.  It  was  very  short,  but  there 
was  not  a particle  of  bitterness  in  it.  He  should  still  pray 
for  them,  and  desired  to  do  all  he  could  to  serve  and  make 
them  happy. 

“ I will  go  to  him  and  beg  him  to  come  back,  Charles ! ” 
exclaimed  the  weeping  wife.  “ You  will  hate  me  for  what  I 
have  done.  You  will  never  forgive  me.” 

“ I am  very  sorry  he  has  gone,  but  I will  not  hate  you, 
Marian.  We  will  call  upon  him  this  evening  at  the  hotel.” 

They  did  call.  Uncle  Phil  was  exactly  the  same  as  he 
had  been  before.  He  was  glad  to  see  them,  and  there  was 
not  a particle  of  change  in  his  tone  of  manner.  Both  Charles 
and  his  wife  tried  to  say  something  about  his  leaving  their 
house;  but  he  headed  them  off  every  time.  He  would  not 


permit  the  matter  to  be  mentioned.  They  went  home,  unable 
even  to  get  in  an  apology. 

Both  of  them  missed  the  kindly  words  and  wholesome 
advice  of  the  good  man,  though  Mrs.  Dykes  would  not 
acknowledge  it.  His  good  influence  upon  both  was  lost. 
Even  Charles  became  reckless  in  his  finances. 

The  closing  of  Tinkham’s  store  brought  more  business 
to  the  young  merchant  for  a time,  though  the  bankrupt’s 
successor  soon  made  things  exciting  for  him.  A ruinous 
competition  followed.  No  longer  restrained  by  Uncle  Phil’s 
prudent  counsels  Charles  branched  out,  and  grasped  more 
than  he  could  handle. 

At  the  end  of  a year  the  balance  sheet  was  not  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  Then  followed  a reckless  attempt  to  recover  lost 
ground.  Notes  at  the  Tripleton  Bank  became  very  trouble- 
some. One  of  them  was  given  for  a new  piano.  People  said 
Dykes  was  living  too  fast.  The  young  merchant  was  worried 
He  had  yielded  to  one  extravagance  and  there  was  a long  train 
behind  it. 

His  next  balance  sheet  showed  that  he  was  three  thousanrl 
dollars  in  debt,  and  his  stock  was  not  worth  half  that  sum. 
He  saw  that  he  must  fail.  After  supper,  one  evening,  he 
told  his  wife  all  about  it.  It  would  be  a terrible  humiliation, 
to  fail  as  Tinkham  had  ; and  poor  Marian  wept  as  though  her 
heart  would  break. 

In  the  midst  of  the  scene.  Uncle  Phil  walked  into  the 
room,  as  he  always  did,  without  the  .ceremony  of  knocking. 
He  oftened  called. 

“ Uncle  Phil,  I am  going  to  fail,  for  I cannot  pay  a note 
of  four  hundred  dollars  that  falls  due  to-morrow,”  said 
Charles  bitterly,  when  he  saw  that  he  could  not  conceal  the 
facts  from  the  good  man. 

“ How  much  do  you  owe  in  all,  Charles  ? ” asked  Uncle 
Phil. 

“ About  three  thousand  dollars,”  groaned  Charles. 

“ Will  three  thousand  put  you  on  your  feet,  solid  ? ” 

“Yes,  sir ; but  I can’t  raise  three  hundred.” 

“ I will  give  you  a check  for  three  thousand  in  the  morning 
I will  be  at  the  store  at  eight  o’clock.  I noticed  that  yon 
have  looked  worried  lately  ; but  you  said  nothing  to  me.” 

“ I could  not  say  anything  to  you,Uncle;  and  I cannot  take 
your  money  after  what  has  happened.” 

“ Nothing  has  happened  yet,  and  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  nothing  shall  happen.” 

Uncle  Phil  would  not  understand  him. 

“ You  may  help  me  on  one  condition,”  added  Charles,  after 
some  discussion.  “ And  that  is  that  you  will  come  hack  and 
live  with  us.” 

Marian  joined  in  insisting  upon  this  condition,  and  the 
good  man  yielded.  He  used  no  reproaches ; he  would  not 
even  say,  “ I told  you  so.”  The  note  was  paid  the  next  day, 
and  in  the  evening.  Uncle  Phil  was  domociled  in  his  old 
apartment,  quite  as  happy  as  the  young  people. 

Charles  sold  the  lady’s  horse,  the  buggy,  the  piano,  and 
other  extras,  and  reduced  all  his  expenses  to  a very  reason- 
able figure.  Marian  was  happy  again,  and  did  not  believe 
that  there  was  any  too  much  salt  about  Uncle  Phil.  She  has 
given  up  the  business  of  conquering  a husband.  In  fact, 
both  of  them  have  come  to  believe  that  neither  should 
conquer  the  other. 

After  a while  it  came  out  that  Uncle  Phil  was  worth  at 
least  about  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Doubtless  the  Church  and 
the  mission  will  get  some  of  it ; but  it  is  probable  that 
Charles  Dykes  will  be  remembered,  though  both  he  and  his 
wife  sincerely  hope  that  the  good  man  will  live  till  he  is 
hundred. 
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Thsir  First  Call 


f ESSIE  and  Tad  and  Prue  happened  to  be  in  the  sitting- 
room  that  afternoon  when  Mrs  Gifford  and  Mrs.  Thorne 
were  talking  about  the  new  minister  and  his  wife. 

“ I havn’t  called  on  her  yet,”  said  Mrs  Gifford. 

“Nor  I,”  answered  Mrs.  Thorne.  “I’ve  had  so  much  to 
do  that  I could’nt  find  time.  Mrs.  Torry  says  she  likes  them 
very  much.” 

“ Likes  who,  mamma  ? ” asked  Jessie,  not  understanding 
what  the  conversation  was  about. 

“ The  minister  and  his  wife,’’  answered  her  mother. 
“ How  did  you  say  this  sleeve  ought  to  go,  Mrs.  Gifford  ? I 
can  t get  the  hang  of  it,  for  some  reason.” 

“ Where  do  they  live?”  asked  Jessie,  who  likes  to  know 
everything. 

“ Where  the  old  minister  did,”  answered  her  mother. 
“*Don’t  ask  any  more  questions  <now.  Run  away  and  play, 
please.” 

“ I know  where  that  is,”  said  Prue.  “ I goed  by  there 
when  I went  to  gramma’s.” 

Jessie  sat  down  on  the  door-step  and  looked  thoughtful 
for  as  much  as  two  minutes,  then  said  to  Prue. 

“ Let’s  go  calling.” 

“Le’s,”said  Prue  concisely;  ready  tor  anything  Jessie 
proposed. 

“Yeth,”leth  do  tailin’,”  said  Tad,  eagerly,  fearful  he 
might  be  ignored  in  the  proposed  expedition. 

“ I don’t  b’leeve  mamma’d  let  you  go,”  said  Jessie.  It’s 
a great  long  ways,  and  you’d  get  tired,  wouldn’t  he,  Prue  ? ” 

“ Tourse  he  would,”  answered  Prue, 

“ No,  I wouldn’t,”  said  Tad.  “ Me  doin’  if ’ou  do. 

“ I’ll  go  and  ask  mamma  about  it,”  said  Jessie.  So  she 
ran  in  and  asked  if  Tad  might  go  with  them.  It  didn’t 
occur  to  her  that  she  hadn’t  told  where  she  was  going. 

Mrs.  Gifford  was  trying  so  hard  to  understand  the  difficult 
patern  before  her  that  she  hardly  noticed  what  Jessie  said. 

“ Yes,  yes,”  she  said,  without  thinking  anything  about 
what  she  was  saying. 

“And  may  we  take  our  pa’sols  ? ” asked  Jessie,  pausing 
at  the  door-way. 

“Yes,  yes!  Do  go  away.  I’m  so  bothered!”  said  her 
mother,  unconscious  of  what  she  was  giving  assent  to. 

Jessie  ran  to  the  bedroom  where  her  mother  kept  her 
parasols  in  the  upper  drawer  of  the  bureau,  and  soon  had 
possession  of  them.  If  there  was  anything  she  liked  it  was 
a parasol. 

“ Yes,  mamma  said  you  might  go,”  she  said  to  Tad;  when 
she  went  down  the  steps,  “ and  she  said  we  might  take  these,” 
displaying  her  parasols.  “ Ain’t  they  just  lovely  I ” 

“ Oh  my  I ” exclaimed  Prue,  with  sparkling  eyes.  “ But 
Tad  hain’t  got  none.  There’s  dest  one  for  you  an’  me.” 

“ Oh,  Tad’s  a boy,”  said  Jessie.  “ Boys  never  carry  pa’sols.” 
It  was  a warm  and  dusty  day.  Every  gust  of  wind  that 
blew  took  up  great  handfuls  of  sand  from  the  road  and 
scattered  it  in  clouds,  and  it  seemed  to  the  little  travellers  as 
if  a good  deal  of  it  came  into  their  eyes,  for  they  began  to 
smart,  and  then  they  rubbed  them  with  their  dusty  hands. 
Then  perspiration  excited  by  the  warmth  of  the  day  and  the 
exertions  of  the  walk  made  a kind  of  grimmy  paint  of  the 
dust,  so  that  they  resembled  little  mulatto  children  in  which 
the  color  had  been  rather  unevenly  distributed,  more  than 


anything  else.  Jessie  led  the  way,  with  her  parasol  elevated 
as  far  as  possible,  entirely  regardless  of  the  sun  which  was 
beating  in  her  face.  She  had  a sun-bonnet,  tilted  as  far  back  as 
the  strings  tied  under  her  chin  would  admit.  Prue  was 
bareheaded  and  carried  her  parasol  over  her  shoulder.  Tad 
trudged  behind  with  an  old  straw  hat  on  the  back  of  his 
head,  through  whose  tattered  crown  his  tow-colored  hair  stood 
up  as  if  he  was  frightened,  his  face  getting  redder  and  redder 
with  the  exercise  and  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

“ I’s  offuldry,”  he  gasped  presently.  “ Leth  not  do  ’tailin’ 
any  more.” 

“ There ! ” exclaimed  Jessie,  “ I knew  you’d  get  tired. 
You’d  ought  to  staid  at  home.  Wouldn’t  he  Prue?” 

“ Yes,  I dess  he  had,”  puffed  Prue  ; “ I’m  dry,  too.” 

“ I hear  a brook,”  said  Jessie.  “We’ll  stop  and  get  a 
drink.” 

They  reached  the  stream  pretty  soon,  and  Jessie  made  a 
cup  of  a great  leaf. 

“ Oh,  that’s  dood,  oflul  dood,”  said  Prue  with  a long  sigh 
of  relief  as  the  water  went  gurgling  down  her  throat.  “ I 
never  dot  so  dry  any  where’s  I does,  I dess.  Ain’t  it  dood. 
Tad?” 

“Yeth,”  answered  Tad,  taking  long  pulls  at  the  leaf-cup. 
“ It’s  doodest  I ever  thee  ? ” 

“Well,  if  you’ve  got  enough,  we’d  better  go,”  said  Jessie, 
and  thi  y went  on. 

The  minister’s  wife  was  just  putting  the  tea-things  on  the 
table  w;.en  she  happened  to  look  out  of  the  window,  and  saw 
three  forlorn  looking  children  struggling  up  the  path. 

“ Oh,  William  ! ” she  cried,  “ do  come  here.  Buch  a 
laughable  sight  I havn’t  seen  in  many  a day  1 ” 

Jessie  was  almost  at  the  door,  her  parasol  elevated  to  the 
last  degree,  her  sunbonnet  off,  and  dragged  by  one  string. 
About  half  way  to  the  gate  was  Prue,  with  her  parasol  over 
her  shoulder  in  a most  dejected  way.  J ust  coming  through 
the  gate  was  poor,  weary  little  Tad,  and  all  three  were  so 
begrimed  with  dust  that  it  was  hard  to  tell  what  the  color 
under  it  might  be ; but  wherever  it  broke  through  the  coating 
of  brown  it  was  bright  red. 

Tap,  tap,  tap  I 

Mrs.  Rainsford  smoothed  down  her  face  decorously  and 
opened  the  door. 

“Good-day,”  said  Jessie.  “We  come  a calling.  It’s 
awful  warm.”  And  then  she  helped  herself  to  the  first  chair 
that  she  came  to  and  drew  a great  breath  of  weariness.  Prue 
lifted  two  very  heavy  feet  over  the  door  sill,  and  looked  about 
the  room,  but  hadn’t  life  enough  left  to  say  anything.  Tad 
got  as  far  as  the  steps,  and  there  he  gave  out,  with  a comical 
little  groan.  The  minister’s  wife  lifted  him  into  the  house 
and  put  him  into  the  big  rocking-chair. 

“ Poor  little  fellow  I You’re  all  tired  out  aren’t  you?  ” 

“ Yeth,”  said  Tad  ; “ an’  I’m  tho  hungry,”  with  a longing 
look  at  the  tea-table. 

“ I’m  dest  starved,”  said  Prue.  “ I want  some  bre’m 
butler.” 

“ I guess  we’ll  stay  to  supper,"  said  Jessie.  Then  she 
added,  as  if  fearful  that  the  nature  of  the  visit  might  be 
misunderstood, 

“ We  come  a callin’.” 

The  minister  and  his  wife  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed. 

“They  ran  away,  I presume,”  he  said,  lifting  Tad  to  his 
knee.  “ What’s  your  name,  little : lan  ? ” 

“ Tad,”  answered  the  little  man.  “ I’se  free  yearth  old.” 
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“ And  my  name’s  Jessie,  and  her’n’s  Prue,”  said  Jessie,  in 
a general  introductoin.  “ What’s  yours  7 ” 

“You  may  call  me  Aunt  Delia,  and  him  Uncle  Will,”  said 
the  minister’s  wife.  “ I know  you’d  look  a good  deal  better 
if  your  faces  were  washed,  and  I think  you’d  feel  better. 
After  we’ve  washed  them  we’ll  have  something  to  eat.’’ 

She  got  a basin  of  cool  water  and  bathed  the  red,  half- 
blistered  faces.  Then  she  combed  their  hair,  and  they  looked 
•quite  like  human  beings  again. 

She  brought  out  three  more  plates,  filled  three  cups  with 
milk,  and  then  invited  her  little  friends  to  come  to  supper. 
They  needed  no  urging. 

“ This  is  the  doodest  milk  I ever  see,”  said  Prue,  almost 
emptying  her  cup  at  the  first  draught. 

“ Yes,  it's  awful  good,”  said  Jessie.  “So's  the  bread — and 
everything.” 

They  were  about  half  through  eating  when  someone 
knocked  at  the  door. 

Mrs.  Rainsford  went  to  answer  the  knock. 

“ Have  you  seen  anything  of  three  stray  children  ? ” Jessie 
"heard  asked,  and  called  out  with  her  mouthful  of  bread  and 
butter. 

“ We’re  here.  We’re  eatin’  an,  it  tastes  awful  good.” 

“ Oh  Jessie ! ” exclaimed  her  mother,  as  she  and  Mrs. 
Thorne  came  into  the  room. 

“ What  made  you  run  away  ? We’ve  been  so  frightened  ! ” 
“ We  didn’t  run  away,”  said  Jessie.  “ You  said  Tad  might 
go,  and  that  we  might  take  the  pa’sols.” 

“ I do  remember  something  about  it,  but  I was  too  busy  to 
pay  much  attention  to  what  was  said,”  said  Mrs.  Gifford. 
Then  to  the  minister’s  wife,  “ This  is  Mrs.  Thorne,  and  I am 
Mrs.  Giftord.  These  two  children  are  mine,  and  this  one 
belongs  to  her.  We  were  talking  about  calling  on  you  and 
that  ver}-^  likely  put  the  idea  into  their  heads.  I’m  sorry 
they’ve  made  you  so  much  trouble.” 

“ They’ve  made  me'  no  trouble  at  all,”  answered  the 
minister’s  wife.  “ I’ve  enjoyed  the  visit  very  much.  I’m 
glad  they  came,  for  it  has  saved  us  from  the  formal  calls  you 
would  have  made.  Now  suppose  we  consider  ourselves  past 
the  calling  period  of  our  acquaintance,  and  I want  you  to  sit 
down  and  take  tea  with  us,  just  as  if  we’d  known  each  other  a 
long  time.” 

“ We’ll  come  again,’’  said  Jessie,  as  they  started  for  borne, 
after  supper,  and, 

“ ’Es,  well  turn  adin,”  echoed  Prue,  and  sleepy  Tad  roused 
up  enough  to  say, 

“ We’ll  turn  thome  time.” 

So,  you  know,  now,  how  Mrs.  Thorne  and  Mrs.  Gifford 
made  their  first  call  on  the  new  minister’s  wife. 


The  Saturday  Review,  speaking  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  address  at 
the  unveiling  of  the  bust  of  Fielding,  says  : “One  reads  this 
speech  with  a kind  or  shame  in  thinking  that  there  in  not 
probably  a single  English  man  of  letters  who  could  have 
delivered  so  good  a discourse ; not  one  scholar,  poet, 
or  novelist  who  could  stand  up  and  speak  so  well,  even  on 
such  asubjectas  Henry  Fielding.  Several  there  are,  no  doubt, 
who  could  have  written  as  well ; indeed,  it  is  a most  promis- 
ing and  fertile  theme  ; but  to  write  is  English  and  to  speak 
is  American.” 

Grace  Greenwood  has  written  the  initial  volume  for  the 
series  to  be  entitled  Girlhood  and  Womanhood  Series  of  Ex- 
•emplary  Women,  to  be  issued  by  John  R.  & H.  S.  Anderson^ 
The  subject  is  Queen  "Victoria. 


OUR  GEM  CASKET. 

— 

“ But  words  are  things^  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
Falling;  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think/’ 


Sadness  is  a disease  ; the  best  remedy  for  it  is  occupation! 

The  reality  of  death  demonstrates  our  own  insignificance"! 

The  bane  of  distrust  will  tend  to  extinguish  inspiration. 

We  cannot  become  liberal  unless  we  avoid  petty  motives. 

Honesty  of  purpose  must  not  be  held  as  an  evidence  o 
ability. 

The  happiest  women,  like  the  happiest  nation,  have  no 
history. 

He  who  foresees  calamities  suffers  them  twice  over. — 
Porteui. 

It  is  lucky  to  pick  up  a horse  shoe,  but  not  to  be  picked 
up  on  on®. 

Pride  is  increased  by  ignorance ; those  assume  the  most 
who  know  the  least. 

Wealth  may  not  bring  happiness,  perhaps,  but  it  manages 
to  make  appearances  agreeably  deceptive. 

Silence  is  the  safest  response  for  all  the  contradictions 
thaParise  from  impertinence,  vulgarity  or  envy. 

You  pity  a man  who  is  lame  or  blind,  but  you  never  pity 
him  for  being  a fool,  which  is  oftener  a much  greater  mis- 
fortune. 

Praise  never  gives  us  much  pleasure  unless  it  concur  with 
our  own  opinion,  and  extol  us  for  those  qualities  in  which 
we  chiefly  excel. 

No  matter  what  his  rank  or  position  may  be,  the  lover  of 
books  is  the  richest  and  the  happiest  of  the  children  of  men. 
— Langford 

If  you  are  a real  man  do  a man’s  work  and  say  nothing 
about  it ; but  if  you  are  only  a rooster  why,  of  course,  you 
can’t  help  crowing  at  nothing. 

An  editor  wrote  a head  line,  “ Horrible  Blunder  1 ” to  go 
over  a railway  accident ; but  whose  fault  was  it  that  it  got 
over  the  account  of  a wedding  ? 

A paper  recently  said  that  “ it  won’t  do  to  be  too  certain 
of  anything  in  this  world  unless  we  know  positively  whereof 
we  affirm.”  We  suppose  this  is  the  aesthetic  way  of  saying 
that  you  can’t  always  sometimes  most  generally  tell. 

A correspondent  wrote  to  a patent  medicine  manufacturer  ; 
“ For  thirty-five  years  my  wife  was  unable  to  speak  above  « 
whisper,  owing  to  throat  trouble.  Two  bottles  of  your  medi- 
cine completely  restored  hrr  voice.”  The  patent-medicine 
man  published  his  testimonial,  and  a month  later  was  sold 
out  by  the  sheriff. 

“ I have  worked  three  months  on  this  poem,”  said  a man 
to  an  editor,  “and  I have  full  confidence  in  its  worth.”  “Well, 
replied  the  editor,  “ Gray  worked  seven  years  on  hie  Elegy. 
Let  me  advise  you  to  work  about  ten  years  on  this  thing,  and 
then  read  it  at  a school  exhibition.  We  cannot  afford  to  rob 
a man  of  his  hard  earnings.” 

Little  Jimmy  goes  a-milking, 

Takes  his  stool — 

In  the  dark  can’t  see  bossie. 

Tries  a mule. 

Mother  comes  to  see  what  makes 
Jimmy  stay — 

Funeral  takes  place  next 

Saturday.  — The  Judge. 
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Our  Magazine  continues  to  grow  in  favor,  and  not  being 
limited  to  any  class  or  district,  tbe  verdict  comes  from  the 
households  of  every  Province  of  the  Dominion,  as  well  as 
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Persons  wishing  to  canvass  for  the  magazine,  either 
among  their  friends  or  as  a regular  business,  will  copy  the 
following  on  a postal  card  or  letter  and  forward  to  us  : 
Publishers  of  the  Family  Circle, — 
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PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

Dio  Lewis's  Monthly  for  October  is  the  best  of  its  three 
numbers.  Among  its  varied  and  interesting  contents  are  the 
following,  by  the  editor,  whose  writings  are  always  eagerly 
looked  for  by  those  having  any  acquaintance  with  them ; 
Our  Rich  Men,  The  Shakers,  Weight  of  the  Human  Brain, 
Open  the  Cage  Door,  Treatment  of  Prisoners,  Treatment  of 
the  Insane,  Our  Brains  and  Nerves,  Diphtheria,  and  About 
Nursing.  The  Hygienic  Department  is  full  of  variety  and 
interest.  This  magazine  is  evidently  taking  the  lead  in  this 
class  of  periodical  literature. 


CIRCLE  CHAT. 


YOUNG-  LADIES’  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

A young  lady  of  St.  Catharines,  Out.,  Miss  Henrietta 
Charles,  recently  applied  to  the  President  and  members  of 
the  University  Council,  Toronto,  for  admission  to  the  lectures 
in  our  Provincial  University.  Her  application  was  declined 


in  a lengthy  letter  from  Prof.  Wilson,  wherein  the  hope  was 
expressed  that  a separate  college  under  a lady  principal  and 
instructors  of  its  own,  should  be  established  on  the  grounds 
with  the  present  college,  the  professors  and  lecturers  in 
which  might  take  some  part  in  the  instruction.  The  opinion 
of  President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  College,  was  cited,  his  views 
being  altogether  against  co-education,  for  which  he  holds 
there  is  only  one  respectable  argument,  namely,  poverty. 

Whether  these  lectures  are  to  be  given  to  the  ladies  by 
themselves  or  with  those  of  the  other  sex,  the  time  has 
arrived  when  the  young  ladies  of  Ontario  desire  to  have  the 
advantages  of  a college  education ; and  surely  women  have 
as  much  right  to  the  advantages  of  mental  culture  as  men. 
Prof.  Wilson’s  suggestion  should  be  carried  into  effect. 


PROGRESS  IN  LITERATURE. 

The  changes  of  taste  in  the  readers  of  romance  are  not  less 
wonderful  than  frequent,  and  like  all  other  progress  that 
the  human  race  participates  in  the  advance  is  ever  marked 
with  varying  sways  backward.  But  there  has,  nevertheless, 
been  a steady  improvement  going  on  in  this  field  of  literature 
until  in  the  highest  specimens  we  see  the  most  beneficial  in- 
fluence at  work  in  composition  little  inferior  to  poetry,  or  we 
might  say  with  propriety  that  fiction  is  being  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  poetry.  But  there  are  constantly  alterations  in  the 
novel  that  may  or  may  not  indicate  progress — idealism  now, 
realism  then ; mystic  fancy,  historical  fact ; descriptive 
sketching,  portraying  human  nature. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  out  the  development  and  note 
the  predominance  of  the  different  schools  in  this  class  of  lit- 
erature at  different  times.  Plots,  however,  know  little  change. 
One  can  scarcely  see  by  what  influence  their  attention  is  so 
completely  aroused  in  following  the  working  out  of  a plot, 
which,  in  the  main,  is  so  very  similar  to  that  which  claimed 
there  notice  in  the  writings  of  another  author.  But  we  can 
hope  for  little  more  variety,  in  plot,  in  the  domestic  novel,, 
than  we  have,  while  domestic  life  remains  as  it  is. 

In  the  individuality  of  the  author’s  mode  ot  expression 
often  lies  the  charm  which  engrosses  our  attention,  and  per- 
haps this  is  an  important  factor  in  the  reasons  for  the  read- 
ing public’s  tiring  of  the  old  and  passing  on  to  the  newer 
works  of  genius;  though  later  writings’  being  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  impulses  of  the  time,  has,  probably,  most  to  do 
with  it. 

It  must  have  created  solemn  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  lov- 
ers of  Fielding  and  Smollet  to  see  the  works  of  these  geniuses 
laid  aside  tor  the  transiently  popular  pages  of  Jane  Austen  or 
the  more  enduring  writings  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  indeli- 
cacy and  coarseness  of  the  former  may  not  be  urged,  alone,  as 
the  cause  of  their  falling  into  neglect,  as  more  recent  popular 
books  show.  The  Waverly  novels  are  surely  finding  their  way 
to  the  back  shelves  and  among  the  young  they  have  few  read- 
ers. It  seems  only  yesterday  that  Dickens,  himself,  was 
among  the  living  writers,  and  the  readers  of  fiction  were  de- 
vided  between  his  wonderful  portraiture  of  human  nature,  and 
the  less  instructive  pages  of  Thackeray.  We,  who  love  these 
writers,  may  take  consolation  in  our  own  pleasure  with  their 
works,  but  surely  George  Eliot  now  claims  precedence  over 
them,  and  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  the  masterly  works  of 
the  writer  of  Adam  Bede,  a sovereign  in  tbe  realm  of  litera- 
ture, can  be  followed  by  one  who  through  deeper  insight  will, 
with  a subtler  pen,  enlist  our  children’s  sympathies  or  lead' 
them,  with  as  little  effort  to  a better  mode  of  living. 
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RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


All  communicatious  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents’  Department,  Family  Circle  Office, 
London  East. 

Inquirer. — You  will  find  an  excellent  remedy  for  the 
cure  of  your  children’s  toothache,  is  powdered  alum,  saturated 
with  sweet  spirits  of  nitre.  This  mixture  put  in  the  cavity, 
if  there  is  one,  or  rubbed  on  the  gum,  if  there  is  not,  gives 
immediate  relief. 

A Beader. — Cloth  may  be  made  waterproof  by  applying  a 
strong  solution  of  soap  to  the  wrong  side  of  the  cloth,  and, 
when  dry,  washing  the  other  side  with  a solution  of  alum. 

Indignant. — The  proper  course  is  certainly  to  overlook  the 
offence,  though  we  are  aware  that  few  are  able  not  to  desire 
revenge  under  such  circumstances.  To  treat  the  matter  in 
silent  contempt,  or  to  return  the  letter  without  comment 
would,  we  think,  hurt  the  person’s  feelings  more  than  any 
other  course. 

H.  D. — We  could  not  publish  articles  of  the  nature 
referred  to  in  the  Fajiily  Circle. 

L.  L. — The  case  is  not  sufficiently  explained  for  us  to  give 
any  opinion  upon  it.  It  would  probably  be  safer  for  you  to 
consult  a lawyer. 

L.  D — There  is  at  present  no  such  paper  published.  It 
was  amalgamated  with  the  Toronto  Citizen  some  time  since. 

Lily  H. — It  would  be  much  wiser  for  you  to  show  or 
express  no  signs  of  your  disappointment,  and  associate  as 
much  as  possible  with  lively  company  to  enable  you  to  forget 
the  conduct  of  one  whom  you  should  bring  yourself  to  under- 
stand was  unworthy  of  your  regard. 

Answers  crowded  out  of  this  number  will  appear  next  week. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 


Regulating  Diet. 

When  a piece  of  laud  is  exhausted  of  the  element  which 
is  the  principal  ingredient  of  a certain  crop,  that  ingredient 
must  be  supplied,  or  the  crop  will  fail  in  quantity  and 
quality  ; hence  the  thrifty  farmer  ascertains  the  wants  of  the 
soil  and  supplies  it  with  the  needed  fertilizer  each  year. 

The  human  body  is  exhausted  of  its  elements  day  by  day 
and  day  by  day  must  these  elements  be  supplied  by  what  we 
eat  and  drink.  But  the  required  proportion  of  these  elements 
changes  with  the  seasons,  with  the  temperature  of  the 
weather  ; and  he  who  eats  the  same  in  quantity  or  quality  in 
July  as  at  Christmas,  does  himself  an  injury.  All  food 
contains  two  chief  principles  : Carbon,  to  keep  from  freezing  ; 
nitrogen,  to  keep  from  famishing.  The  proportion  of  these 
elements  varies  with  the  food.  Those  who  work  a great  deal 
require  a great  deal  of  nourishment,  of  nitrogen,  for  it  is  the 
flesh-forming  principle.  Those  who  are  exposed  a great  deal 
to  the  cold  should  eat  the  carbonaceous,  the  heat-supplying 
foods.  Butter  and  fat  are  three-fourths  carbon  ; vegetables 
have  but  little,  berries  none.  Hence,  Greenlanders,  in  their 
icy  homes,  luxuriate  in  blubber  and  whale  oil,  while  the 
people  of  the  South  revel  in  oranges  and  bananas,  on  the 
plantain  and  the  peach,  on  dates  and  figs,  on  lemons, 
tarmarinds,  pine- apples,  ou  alligator  pears,  bread  fruit,  and 
the  luscious  mango  and  cherimoyer. 

We  who  live  in  latitudes  between  are  permitted  the  diet 
of  the  Polar  Sea  and  the  tropics  in  their  season. 

A wise  man  will  take  but  little  carbonaceous  food  on  a 
suddenly  hot  day  ; but  if  suddenly  cold,  it  is  best  for  him 
to  eat  more  of  fuel-making  food.  An  infinite  number  of 
fevers  and  of  colds  would  be  avoided  if  timely  attention  were 
paid  to  these  things.  There  is  not  one  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 


of  flesh- forming  principle  in  fruits,  berries,  and  the  more 
common  vegetables.  Meats  have  about  fifteen  per  cent. 
The  meats  average  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  nutriment,  that 
is  including  both  carbon  and  nitrogen.  Of  all  meats  mutton 
is  the  most  nutritious — thirty  per  cent. ; fish,  least,  twenty 
per  cent.  Of  all  vegetables,  white  beans  are  the  most 
nutricious,  ninety  per  cent. ; turnips,  the  least,  five  per  cent. ; 
apples,  seventeen  ; melons  and  cucumbers,  three;  the  rest 
being  mere  water  and  waste.  The  more  waste  the  more  open 
the  bowels  are.  - 

Use  of  Lemons. 

For  all  people,  in  sickness  or  in  health,  lemonade  is  a safe 
drink.  It  corrects  biliousness  ; it  is  a specific  against  worms 
and  skin  complaints.  The  pippins,  crushed,  may  also  be 
mixed  with  water  and  sugar,  and  used  as  a drink.  Lemon 
juice  is  the  beet  anti-scorbutic  remedy  known  ; it  not  only 
cures  the  disease,  but  prevents  it.  Bailors  make  a daily  use 
of  it  for  this  purpose.  A physician  suggests  rubbing  the 
gums  daily  with  lemon  juice  to  keep  them  in  health.  The 
hands  and  nails  are  also  kept  clean,  white,  soft  and  supple  by 
daily  use  of  lemons  instead  of  soap.  It  also  prevents  chil- 
blains. Lemon  used  in  intermittent  fever  is  mixed  with 
strong,  hot  black  tea  or  coffee,  without  sugar.  Neuralgia 
may  be  cured  by  rubbing  the  part  affected  with  lemon.  It  is 
valuable,  also,  to  cure  warts  and  to  destroy  dandruff  on  the 
head,  by  rubbing  the  roots  of  the  hair  with  it.  In  fact,  its 
uses  are  manifold,  and  the  more  we  apply  it  externally,  the 
better  we  shall  find  ourselves. 


Relation  of  Clothing  to  Bodily  Heat. 

The  thinest  veil  is  a vestment  in  the  sense  that  it 
moderates  the  loss  of  heat  which  radiation  causes  the  naked 
body  to  experience.  In  the  same  way  a cloudy  sky  protects 
the  earth  against  too  great  cooling  in  spring  nights.  In 
covering  ourselves  with  multiple  envelopes  of  which  we 
augment  the  protecting  thickness  according  to  the  rigor  of 
the  seasons,  we  retard  the  radiation  from  the  body  by  causing 
it  to  pass  through  a series  of  stages,  or  by  providing  relays.. 
The  linen,  the  ordinary  dress,  and  the  cloak  constitute  for  us 
so  many  constitutional  epideimises.  The  heat  that  leaves 
the  skin  goes  to  warm  these  superposed  envelopes  ; it  passes 
through  them  the  more  slowly  in  proportion  as  they  are 
poorer  conductors  ; reaching  the  surface  it  escapes,  but 
without  making  us  feel  the  chills  which  direct  contact  with 
the  atmosphere  occasions,  for  our  clothes  catch  the  cold  for 
us.  The  hairs  and  the  feathers  of  animals  perform  the  sam*- 
functiou  toward  their  skin,  serving  to  remove  the  seat  of 
carolific  exchange  away  from  the  body.  The  protection  we 
owe  to  our  clothes  is  made  more  effectual  by  their  always 
being  wadded  with  a stratum  of  warm  air.  Each  one  of  us 
has  his  own  atmosphere,  which  goes  with  him  everywhere,, 
and  is  renewed  without  being  cooled.  The  animal  also  finds 
under  his  fur  an  additional  protection  in  the  bed  of  air  that- 
fills  the  spaces  between  the  hairs  ; and  it  is  on  account  of  the 
air  they  inclose  that  porous  substances,  furs  and  feathers  keep 
warm. 

E.xperiments  to  determine  the  degree  offacility  with  which 
different  substances  used  for  clothing  allow  heat  to  escape- 
were  made  by  Count  Rumford,  Senedier,  Boeckmann,  James 
Starck,  and  M.  Coulier.  The  results  were  not  in  all  cases- 
eonsistent  with  each  other,  but  they  indicate  that  the  property 
is  dependent  on  the  texture  of  the  substance  rather  than  on 
the  kind  of  material,  or — as  concerns  non-luminous  heat — ita. 
color. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 

FASHION  NOTES. 

Flounces  pinked  out  on  the  edges  are  again  fashionable. 

Velvet  ribbon  will  be  much  used  for  trimming  dresses 
and  wrappings. 

Ladies’  cloth  is  shown  in  all  the  new  colors,  but  are 
lighter  woven  than  usual. 

Dress  bonnets  will  be  of  velvet  with  feather  brims  and 
■ornaments  made  of  feathers. 

Bows  of  pink  ribbon  or  pink  velvet.are  worn  around  the 
wrists  in  the  morning  instead  of  bracelets. 

The  present  method  of  wearing  the  hair  low  is  going  out. 
By  ohristmas  all  the  women  and  girls  will  be  wearing  their 
hair  on  the  top  of  their  heads. 

Plain  linen  collars  are  worn  only  on  the  street  and  for 
travelling.  Evening  and  afternoon  dresses  have  soft  lace 
gathered  round  the  neck  and  sleeves. 

The  coming  season  will  be  a velvet  one  so  far  as  fashion 
is  concerned.  Dresses  for  drawing-room  entertainments  and 
for  the  street  will  be  worn  in  all  colors,  and  cloaks  will  be 
made  of  them.  For  woollen  stuff  it  will  be  the  popular 
trimming.  Velvet  basques  will  be  worn  with  all  kinds  of 
skirts.  Velvet  bonnets  will  be  the  most  elegant  of  all  styles 
in  millinery.  For  velvet  bonnets  feathers  will  be  the  princi- 
pal trimmings. 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Beefsteak  Pie. — Make  a crust  of  one  pint  of  flour,  half 
a cup  of  lard,  a half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  a tablespoonful  of  hot  water,  one  and  a- 
half  teaspoonfuls  ^^of  cream  tartar,  one  and  a-quarter  cups  of 
flour.  Cut  the  steak  into  small  pieces  and  stew  with  a dozen 
small  potatoes  and  six  onions.  Line  the  dish  with  the  paste, 
put  in  the  stew ; season  and  eover  with  a top  crust  and  bake. 

Mutton  Soup. — Boil  a piece  of  mutton  weighing  five 
pounds,  five  hours  ; then  add  two  cupfuls  of  rice  that  has 
been  soaked  in  water.  When  the  rice  and  meat  have  cooked 
■an  hour  beat  an  egg  and  a tablespoonful  of  flour  together, 
and  stir  into  a half  pint  of  milk.  Pour  into  the  soup  and 
stir  constantly.  Season  with  salt,  pepper  or  parsley. 

Mashed  Squash. — Pare,  quarter,  seed  and  boil  in  hot  salted 
water,  drain  and  mash  in  a hot  colander,  season  with  pepper, 
salt  and  butter,  and  dish  hot. 

I’iCKLED  Grapes. — Take  ripe  grapes ; remove  imperfect 
and  broken  ones.  Line  an  earthen  jar  with  grape  leaves ; 
then  fill  with  grapes.  To  two  quarts  of  vinegar  allow  one 
pint  of  white  sugar,  half  an  ounce  of  ground  cinnamon,  and 
a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  cloves.  Let  the  vinegar  and  spices 
boil  for  five  minutes  ; then  add  the  sugar.  Let  it  come  to  a 
boil,  and  when  cold  pour  over  the  grapes.  If  poured  on 
while  hot  it  shrivels  them,  even  if  it  does  not  break  the  skin 
• and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  pickles. 


Ginger  Cake. — One  cup  brown  sugar,  one  cup  Orleans 
molasses,  one  cup  sour  milk,  three-quarters  cup  lard  and 
butter  mixed,  three  cups  flour,  heaped  full,  two  eggs,  two 
teaspoonfuls  soda  dissolved  in  warm  water,  two  teaspconfuls 
-cinnamon,  two  teaspoonfuls  ginger,  salt  to  taste.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven,  in  two  deep  pans. 


Snowflake  Cake. — Three  eggs,  one  and  a-half  cups  of 
sugar,  one-half  cup  of  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cream  tartar,  two  cups  of  flour,  one-half  cup 
of  sugar,  whites  of  two  eggs ; bake  in  layers ; frost  each 
layer  and  sprinkle  with  grated  cocoanut. 


Pudding  Sauce. — Dissolve  one  tablespoonful  of  corn 
starch  in  a little  water  ; cook  with  one  pint  of  boiling  water ; 
add  butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  one  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  tea- 
spoonful of  lemon  flavoring,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar, 
and  let  it  boil  up. 

Fruit  For  Pies. — Grapes  and  elderberries  canned  together 
make  a very  nice  fruit  for  pies  in  winter. 

Plum  Pudding. — One  pound  eggs,  one  pound  sugar,  one 
pound  raisins,  one  pound  currants,  one  pound  suet,  one  pound 
candied  lemon,  one  pound  bread  crumbs,  one  pound  flour. 
First  beat  the  eggs,  then  add  suet  when  chopped  fine,  and  one 
teaspoonful  soda,  rub  the  bread  fine  then  add  all  the  other 
ingredients  and  beat  well.  Put  in  a pudding  bag  three 
quarters  larger  than  itself  Put  a piece  of  writing  paper  over 
it  to  prevent  the  water  soaking  in.  Turn  over  occasionally 
and  boil  well  five  hours. 


Grape  Jelly. — The  best  grape  jelly  is  made  from  the  fruit 
before  it  is  quite  ripe.  It  is  light  colored  and  a much  nicer 
flavor  than  when  they  are  ripe. 


To  Keep  Eggs  Fresh. — Eggs  maybe  kept  fresh  for  months 
by  arranging  a set  of  shelves  with  five  inches  between  them 
and  three  rows  of  holes  bored  on  each  shelf  They  should 
be  set  in  the  holes  with  the  small  end  down,  so  that  the  yolk  can 
not  settle  against  the  shell.  This  allows  a free  circulation 
of  air  around  them  and  there  is  no  danger  of  their  being 
cracked. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

A Cure  for  Bruises. — For  the  cure  of  sprains  or  bruises, 
bathe  the  parts  well  in  extremely  hot  water  and  apply  the 
heated  extract  of  witch  hazel  on  flannel.  This  is  said  to 
relieve  the  pain  as  if  it  possessed  magical  properties. 


An  Economical  Lamp  Wick.' — An  excellent  lamp  wick  can 
be  made  by  taking  an  old  felt  hat  and  cutting  into  strips  the 
required  size  ; soak  them  in  vinegar  for  about  two  hours, 
then  dry. 

Stenciling. — Lay  the  drawing  you  wish  to  copy  over  a 
sheet  of  paper,  and  with  a needle  prick  all  the  outlines  over 
with  holes  through  both  the  papers  ; then  take  the  dlean 
paper  you  wish  to  have  the  drawing  transferred  to,  and  dust 
over  with  the  powder  of  charcoal  from  a small  muslin  bag. 
The  dust  will  penetrate  through  the  holes,  and  leave  a correct 
copy  of  the  original  on  the  paper.  This  prickled  paper  will 
do  again  for  any  number  of  copies. 

Hop  Bitters. — Pour  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  over  two 
handfuls  of  hops ; boil  five  minutes,  strain  out  the  hops,  and 
add  to  the  water  two  ounces  of  yellow  dockroot,  two  ounces 
of  dandelion,  one  ounce  of  buchu,  one-quarter  ounce  of  man- 
drake, and  one  handful  of  wild  cherry  bark  ; let  the  whole 
boil  slowly  fifteen  minutes;  strain,  add  one  pint  of  gin. 
Take  from  one  teaspoonful  to  two  before  each  meal.  Some 
flavor  it  with  wintergreen  and  add  a little  sugar. 
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SELECTED. 

“Stpptna  only  what  is  swet*t  ; 

Le  .ve  Ui«  i‘h.»n  and  tako  the  wheat.” 

Marjory  May. 

Marjorj'  May  came  tripping  from  town, 

Fresh  as  a pink  in  her  trim  white  gown  ; 

A picture  was  Marjory,  slim  and  iair. 

With  her  large  sun-hat  and  her  sunlit  hair  ; 

And  down  the  green  lane  where  I chanced  to  stray, 
I met,  by  accident,  Marjory  May. 

Marjory  May  had  come  out  for  a stroll. 

Past  the  gray  church  and  round  by  the  toll. 

Perhaps  by  the  wood  and  the  wlshing-stone, 

There  was  sweet  Marjory  tripping  alone, 

“ May  I come  too  ? now  don't  say  me  nay^” 

“Just  as  you  please,”  laughed  Marjory  May. 

So  it  fell  out  that  we  went  on  alone. 

Round  by  the  wood  and  the  wishing-stone  ; 

And  there  I whispered  the  wish  of  my  life — 
Wished  that  sweet  Marjory  May  were  my  wife  ; 

“ For  I love  you  so  dear.  Is  it  aye  or  nay  ? 

Come,  answer  me  quickly,  sweet  Marjory  May ! ” 

Marjory  stood  ; not  a word  did  she  speak, 

Only  the  red  blood  flushed  in  her  cheek  ; 

Then  she  looked  up  with  a grave,  sweet  smile 
(The  flush  dying  out  of  her  face  the  while), 

“ I like  you  so  much,  but  not  in  that  way. 

And  then  there  is  John,”  said  Marjory  May. 

Years  have  rolled  on  since  that  fair  summer's  day. 
Still  I’m  a bachelor,  old  and  gray. 

Whenever  I take  my  lonely  stroll 
Round  by  the  wood,  and  back  by  the  toll, 

I pass  by  the  house  where  her  children  play, 
i'or  John  has  married  sweet  Marjory  May. 


A Beautiful  Legend. 

There  is  a pretty  love-story  told  in  connection  with  the 
introduction  of  the  manufacture  of  fine  lace  into  Brussels.  A 
poor  girl  named  Gertrude  was  dying  for  love  of  a young  man, 
whose  wealth  precluded  all  hopes  of  marrlaere.  One  night, 
as  she  sat  weeping,  a lady  entered  the  cottage,  and,  without 
saying  a word,  placed  in  her  lap  a cushion,  with  its  bobbins 
filled  with  thread.  The  lady  then,  with  perfect  silence, 
showed  her  how  to  work  the  bobbins,  and  how  to  make  all 
kinds  of  delicate  patterns  and  complicated  stitches.  As  day- 
light approached,  the  maiden  had  learned  the  art,  and  the 
mysterious  visitress  disappeared.  The  price  of  the  maiden’s 
lace  made  her  rich,  on  account  of  the  valuable  patterns,  and 
she  was  able  to  marry  the  object  of  her  love. 

Many  years  after,  while  living  in  luxury,  with  her  numer- 
ous family  about  her,  she  was  startled  by  the  mysterious  lady’s 
entering  her  comfortable  house — this  time  not  silent,  but 
looking  stern.  She  said ; “ Here  }’OU  enjoy  peace  and 
comfort,  while  without  are  famine  and  trouble.  I helped 
you;  you  have  not  helped  your  neighbors.  The  angels  weep 
for  you  and  turn  away  their  faces.”  So  the  next  day  Gertrude 
went  forth  with  her  cushion  and  bobbins  in  her  hand,  and, 
going  trom  cott:i  e to  cottage,  she  offered  to  teach  the  art  she 
had  so  mysteriou ' v learned.  So  they  all  became  rich,  and 
ibeir  country  also. 


“ Our,”  Money. 

The  following  excellent  advice  is  given  to  young  men, 
about  to  marry,  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  ; 

Before  the  day  of  your  marriage  buy  a nice  bureau  ; have 
a fine  lever  lock  with  two  keys  put  on  one  of  the  little 
drawers.  Have  it  taken  to  your  chamber,  and  when  you 
conduct  your  wife  to  that  room,  hand  her  one  of  the  keys  and 
say  to  her  . 

“ Into  that  drawer  I shall  put  all  our  money.  It  is  ours, 
not  mine.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  we  can  afford  you  may 
find  out  by  opening  that  drawer.  Go  to  it  whenever  you 
need  money.” 

You  may  be  a wise  man,  you  may  be  what  they  call 
“smart  as  lightning,”  but  you  will  never  perform  another  act 
as  wise  or  smart  as  this.  I began  my  married  life  that  way 
and  have  constantly  looked  back  to  it  as  the  happiest  step  in 
my  lif*. 

An  Early  Marriage. 

Lady  Sarah  Cadogan,  daughter  of  William,  first  Earl  Cad- 
ogan,  was  married  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  Charles,  second 
Duke  of  Richmond,  aged  eighteen.  It  is  said  that  this  mar- 
riage was  a bargain  to  cancel  a gambling  debt  between  their 
parents.  Lady  Sarah  being  a co-heirest.  The  young  Lord 
March  was  brought  from  college,  and  the  little  lady  from  her 
nursery  for  the  cermony,  which  took  place  at  the  Hague.  The 
bride  was  amazed  and  silent,  but  the  husband  exclaimed  : 
“ Surely  you  are  not  going  to  marry  me  to  that  dowdy  ! ” 
Married,  however,  he  was,  and  his  tutor  then  took  him  off  to 
the  Continent,  and  the  bride  went  back  to  her  mother.  Three 
years  after  Lord  March  returned  from  his  travels,  but  having 
such  a disagreeable  recollection  of  his  wife,  was  in  no  hurry 
to  join  her,  and  went  the  first  evening  to  the  theatre.  There 
he  saw  a lady  so  beautiful  that  he  asked  who  she  was.  “ The 
reigning  toast.  Lady  March,”  was  the  answer  he  got.  He 
hastened  to  claim  her,  and  their  lifelong  affection  for  each 
other  is  much  commented  upon  by  contemporaneous  writers 
— indeed,  it  was  said  that  the  Duchess,  who  only  survived 
him  a year,  died  of  grief. 

Sunken  Cities  of  Ireland, 

There  are  numerous  legends  of  sunken  cities  scattered 
through  Ireland,  some  of  which  are  of  a most  romantic 
origin.  Thus  the  space  now  covered  by  the  Lake  of  Inchi- 
quin  is  reported  in  former  days  to  have  been  a populous  and 
flourishing  city;  but  for  some . dreadful  and  unabsolved 
crime,  tradition  says,  it  was  buried  beneath  the  deep  waters. 
The  “ dark  spirit”  of  its  King  still  resides  in  one  of  the  cav- 
erns which  border  the  lake,  and  once  every  seven  years,  at 
midnight,  he  issues  forth,  mounted  on  his  white  charger,  and 
makes  the  complete  circuit  of  the  lake,  a performance  wnich 
he  is  to  continue  until  the  silver  hoofs  of  his  steed  are  worn 
out,  when  the  curse  will  be  removed  and  the  city  reappear 
once  more  in  all  its  bygone  condition.  The  peasantry  affirm 
that  even  now  on  a calm  night  one  may  clearly  see  the  tow- 
ers and  spires  gleaming  through  the  clear  water.  With  this 
legend  we  may  compare  one  told  by  Burton  in  his  “ History 
of  Ireland.” 

“ In  Ulster  is  a lake  30,000  paces  long  and  1. 1,000  broad, 
out  of  which  ariseth  the  noble  river  called  Bann.  It  is 
believed  by  the  inhabitants  that  they  were  formerly  wicked, 
vicious  people  who  lived  in  this  place  ; and  there  was  an  old 
prophecy  in  everyone’s  mouth  that  whenever  a well,  which 
was  therein  and  was  continually  covered  and  locked  up  care- 
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fully,  should  be  left  open,  so  great  a quantity  of  water  would 
issue  thereout  as  would  forthwith  overflow  the  whole  adja- 
cent country.  It  happened  that  an  old  beldame,  coming  to 
fetch  water,  heard  her  child  cry,  upon  which,  running  away 
in  haste,  she  forgot  to  cover  the  spring,  and,  coming  back  to 
it,  the  land  was  so  overrun  that  it  was  past  her  help ; and  at 
length  she,  her  child,  and  all  the  territory  were  drowned, 
which  caused  this  pool,  which  remains  to  this  day.” 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  too,  notices  the  tradition  of  Lough 
l>leagh  having  once  been  a fountain  which  overflowed  the 
whole  country,  to  which  Moore  thus  alludes  : 

On  Lough  Neagh’s  banks,  as  the  fisherman  strays. 
When  the  clear,  cold  eve’s  declining, 

He  sees  the  round  towers  ol  others  days 
In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining. 

— Chambers'  Journal. 


Survivals. 

The  two  little  splints  in  the  horse’s  foot  could  never  be 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  that  every  part  of  an  animal  is 
now  as  it  was  irom  the  beginning,  and  has  its  uses.  They 
are  perfectly  useless,  but  they  are  the  last  remains  of  toes 
that  were  very  useful  to  the  ancestors  of  the  horse.  The 
world  is  full  of  such  useless  organs,  each  replete  with  his- 
toric interest.  The  muscle  that  moves  the  ear  in  a quadru- 
ped is  present  in  man ; but,  as  a rule,  he  cannot  use  it,  and  it 
would  be  useless  to  him  if  he  could.  Of  what  use  are  the 
two  buttons  upon  the  back  of  a coat?  None  ; but  in  the 
days  when  it  was  the  mark  of  a gentleman  to  carry  a sword 
they  served  to  secure  the  sword-belt. 

The  articles  man  makes,  present  on  every  band  these  sur- 
vivals trom  previous  fashions.  Sham  laces  on  boots,  button 
down  fronts  that  do  not  open ; buckles  on  bands  that  are 
fixed ; neck  wear  in  the  form  of  ties,  but  secured  by  other 
methods,  are  cases  in  point.  Nature  works  in  the  same  way 
that  man  does ; or,  rather,  since  man  is  part  of  nature  he 
works  by  nature’s  methods.  Changes  are  gradual ; one  of  a 
series  of  bones,  muscles,  teeth,  4c.,  that  is  used  more  than  the 
others  increase  in  bulk,  while  its  neighbors  diminish  and 
perhaps  finally  disappear.  If  an  animal  acquires  added 
powers  in  one  direction  because  of  circumstances  that  press 
it  in  that  direction,  it  loses  it  in  another.  It  is  so  with  mind, 
also.  Do  we  not  know  that  after  long  application  to  one 
class  of  subjects — probably  the  most  useful  to  us — we  lose 
much  of  what  we  previously  knew? — Philadelphia  Record. 


A Baltic  Tradition. 

To  the  west  of  the  isle  of  Ruegen  lies  a little  lake  that 
was  ages  ago  connected  with  the  sea.  A magnificent  castle 
belonging  to  the  princes  of  Ruegen  formerly  stood  on  the 
lake  shore.  The  legend  runs,  according  to  our  voluble  host, 
that  many  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  Christians  took  pos- 
session of  this  castle,  it  was  occupied  by  a prodigiously  rich 
and  avaricious  old  heathen  king.  At  the  storming  of  the 
castle  he,  with  his  treasures,  was  buried  under  the  falling 
walls,  and  died  a terrible  death.  As  a punishment  for  his 
avarice  he  was  transformed  into  a large  black  dog' and  placed 
as  guard  over  the  heaps  of  gold.  He  is  still  sometimes  seen 
at  midnight  in  helmet  and  suit  of  armor,  or  a glittering 
crown  instead  of  helmet  on  his  head,  riding  a white  horse 
through  the  town  and  over  the  lake.  His  deliverance  from 
the  canine  shape  came  about  in  this  way  : Many  years  after 
the  king’s  awful  death  there  lived  in  the  City  of  Bergen  a 
King  of  Ruegen  who  had  a bewilderingly  lovely  daughter 


named  Swanwithe.  Numerous  kings  and  princes  sued  for 
her  hand,  but  she  chose  Prince  Peter  of  Denmark.  This 
made  a rejected  Polish  prince  very  angry.  To  revenge  him- 
self he  defamed  her  character  and  brought  her  iuto  such 
disgrace  even  with  her  betrothed  husband  and  her  father 
that  the  former  forsook  her  and  the  latter  confined  her  in  a 
gloomy  tower,  that  he  might  never  look  upon  her  face  again. 
There  sat  the  poor  princess  over  three  years,  and  “ thought 
and  thought”  how  she  could  make  her  father  believe  in  her 
innocence.  Finally  she  recalled  how  she  had  once  heard 
that  only  a pure  maiden  could  release  the  old  heathen  king 
from  his  bondage.  Such  a one  must  go  entirely  alone  on  St. 
John’s  Day,  between  midnight  and  1 a.  m.,  scale  the  old 
castle  wall,  walking  backward  upon  it  until  she  came  to  the 
place  where  formerly  the  entrance  to  the  king’s  treasure-room 
stood,  when  the  earth  would  open  and  the  maiden  glide 
gently  down.  Here  she  could  take  as  many  jewels  and  as 
much  gold  as  she  desired,  with  her,  and  return  before  sun- 
rise. However,  during  the  entire  time  she  must  not  speak  or 
turn  and  look  back,  or  she  would  lose  her  life.  Swanwithe 
immediately  sent  a request  to  her  father  that  she  be  allowed 
to  make  the  test  in  proof  of  her  virtue,  as  he  knew  that  it 
was  sure  death  to  one  who  tried  it  under  false  pretences, 
permission  was  granted.  On  the  night  of  St.  John’s  Day 
she  went  alone  from  Bergen  to  Garx,  and  ascended  the  castle 
wall  in  obedience  to  the  directions.  She  had  not  gone  far 
before  she  sank  gently  iuto  a magnificent  hall.  It  was  bril- 
liantly lighted,  and  great  heaps  of  treasures  filled  the  floor. 
Far  back  in  the  farthest  corner  sat  the  bewitched  King,  nod- 
ding in  a reassuring  way.  Suddenly  a throng  of  richly 
dressed  slaves  appeared,  and  began  filling  great  vessels  with 
the  gold  and  the  precious  stones.  The  princess  did  the 
same,  and  when  she  had  enough  she  started  to  return,  followed 
by  all  the  servitors  bearing  the  treasures  they  had  gathered . 
She  had  already  ascended  many  of  the  stairs  when  she  began 
to  suspect  that  the  slaves  were  not  following  with  her  spoils. 
She  couldn’t  resist  looking  back,  of  course,  and  the  old  king 
was  instantly  transformed  into  a great  black  dog,  with  glaring 
eyes,  that  sprang  at  her.  Swanwithe  gave  a cry  of  terror,  the 
door  closed  above  her  and  she  sank  again  iuto  the  hall,  now 
perfectly  dark.  She  is  still  supposed  to  be  there.  Her  deliv- 
erance can  only  be  efiected  by  a pure  youth,  who  must  ascend 
the  wall  to  the  entrance  of  the  treasure  chamber  on  St. 
John’s  night,  as  she  did.  He  must  kiss  her,  take  her  by  the 
hand  and  lead  her  out.  Meanwhile  he  dare  not  speak  or 
turn  around.  He  will  then  be  rewarded  with  the  grateful 
maiden’s  hand,  and  receive  in  addition  treasure  enough  to 
purchase  an  empire. 


A dog,  on  a warm  summer  day,  lay  down  in  the  shade  and 
soon  fell  asleep.  He  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  a huge 
bull  approaching  his  shady  resting  place.  “ Get  up,”  said  the 
bull,  “ and  let  me  lie  down  there.”  “ No,”  replied  the  dog, 
“you  have  no  right  to  the  pl.ace ; I was  here  first.”  “ Well,' 
said  the  bull,  looking  innocently  at  the  dog,  but  with  a fero- 
cious twinkle  in  his  left  eye,  which  made  the  dog’s  spinal 
column  run  cold  and  his  lower  jaw  give  way,  “ let  ns  toss  up 
for  it.”  “ Thank  you,”  said  the  dog,  politely,  “ I never 
gamble,”  and  he  walked  away.  Moral — Virtue  has  its  own 
reward. — Li/e. 


King  Alfonso  assisted  at  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  of 
the  new  town  hall  at  Vienna  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 


THE  FAMILY  CIECLE 


To  Get  Rid  of  the  Tramp. 

An  American  judge  is  said  to  intend  proposing  to  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  that  a workhouse  be  built  and  to  it  be  sent 
every  vagrant  who  sets  foot  in  the  county,  the  said  vagrant 
io  be  compelled  to  earn  his  living.  This  is  the  most  practical 
plan  yet  devised  for  ridding  the  country  of  the  tramp.  Some 
of  the  laws  against  vagrancy  are  severe  enough  to  be  inhuman  ; 
others  require  more  jails  and  lockups  than  the  towns  possess, 
but  a workhouse,  properly  managed,  will  be  exactly  the  thing. 
It  need  not  be  very  large  or  costly,  either,  for  as  soon  as  the 
tramps  learn  of  its  completion — and  they  have  a marvel- 
lously quick  ear  for  news  concerning  themselves — they  will 
cease  to  infest  that  county.  Then  other  counties,  for  self- 
protection, may  be  obliged  to  build  similar  workhouses,  but 
the  rural  taxpayer  will  not  grumble  ; any  man  will  pay  hand- 
somely for  the  assurance  that  his  family  will  no  longer  be 
frightened  or  insulted  by  burly  vagrants. 

The  Skeleton  of  a Giant. 

George  Arnold,  a farm  hand  in  the  employ  of  Franklin 
Boots,  who  lives  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Shelby  ville,  Ind., 
made  a discovery  which  has  excited  widespread  interest  in 
that  county.  The  object  of  this  interest  is  the  skeleton  oi 
what  once  was  a man  of  gigantic  proportions,  which  was  un- 
• covered  in  a gravel  pit  on  Mr.  Boot’s  farm.  The  skeleton 
was  found  in  a sitting  posture,  facing  the  east,  and  about  six 
teet  beneath  the  surface.  Some  of  the  bones  were  badly 
broken  by  a caving  of  the  bank,  but  the  skull  and  some  of 
the  larger  bones  were  taken  out  intact,  and  from  them  may  be 
easily  realized  the  gigantic  statue  of  the  being  to  whom  they 
once  gave  support.  A measurement  of  the  skull  from  front 
to  rear,  the  rule  passing  from  the  eye-socket  to  the  back  of 
the  head,  shows  it  to  have  been  about  sixteen  inches,  while 
the  breadth  of  the  inferior  maxillary  was  eight  and  one-hali 
inches,  showing  that  the  brain  must  have  weighed  from  four 
and  one-half  to  five  pounds.  Careful  measurement  of  the 
other  bones  establish  the  fact  that  the  man,  when  alive,  was 
not  less  than  nine  feet  in  height,  and  large  in  proportion. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  teeth,  which  are  very  large  and 
do  not  show  the  slightest  sign  of  decay,  although  they  are 
worn  down  almost  to  the  bones  of  the  jaw,  the  man  could 
not  have  been  less  than  one  hundred  years  old  when  he  died, 
and,  of  course,  he  may  have  been  much  older.  The  bones  oi 
the  lower  jaw  are  very  large  and  thick,  showing  an  extent  of 
muscular  development  in  that  organ  which  is  far  beyond 
anything  of  the  present  day.  How  long  ago  the  body  of  this 
giant  was  interred  where  it  was  unearthed,  or  to  what  tribe 
or  nation  he  belonged  when  he  trod  the  earth  in  all  the 
majesty  of  his  strength,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  it  must 
have  been  ages  ago,  as  all  the  indications  show  that  the  soil 
where  the  remains  were  discovered  had  not  been  disturbed 
for  many  generations.  Steps  have  been  taken  to  have  casts 
made  of  the  bones,  and  they  will  be  placed  either  in  the 
State  collection  or  some  of  the  American  college  museums. 

Modern  Witchcraft. 

A respectable  German  family  named  Boyer,  who  have 
lived  in  Stony  Creek  Valley,  Pa.,  for  several  years,  were 
recently  compelled  to  move  away.  Most  of  the  inhabitants 
are  believers  in  witchcraft.  For  four  or  five  years  they  have 
annoyed  and  persecuted  the  Boyers,  on  the  ground  that  old 
Mrs.  Boyer  was  a witch,  and  had  bewitched  a daughter  oi 
William  Kildey.  Kildey  is  an  intelligent  river  pilot,  and  is 
known  all  along  the  Susquehanna  as  “ Squire.”  He  is  a fiim 


believer  in  witchcraft.  His  daughter  Emma  was  taken  sick 
in  1877.  She  was  afflicted  with  convulsions,  during  which 
she  barked  like  a dog,  made  noises  like  a fighting  cat,  and 
talked  German,  a language  she  knew  mothing  about.  Physi- 
cians tried  for  three  years  to  cure  her,  but  could  not. 

One  day  she  told  her  father  that  a young  man  had  asked 
to  go  home  with  her  from  Sunday  school,  and  she  would  not 
let  him.  He  told  her  he  would  give  her  over  to  old  Mrs. 
Boyer,  who  would  bewitch  her  and  she  would  die.  Since 
then  she  has  been  sick.  A witch  doctor  named  Wolf  told 
Kildey  that  his  daughter  was  bewitched.  He  showed  her 
half-sister  the  likeness  of  the  witch  in  a basin  of  water  It 
was  old  Mrs.  Boyer,  she  said.  Kildey  then  consulted  Arm- 
strong McClain,  a peddler  and  witch  doctor.  He  burned 
some  hair  on  a shovel,  and  told  Kildey  that  if  he  did  not 
meet  a brindle  cow  on  his  way  home  his  daughter  would  be 
relieved  from  the  witch’s  spell  at  sundown.  He  said  that 
the  witch  was  Mrs.  Boyer. 

Kildey  said  his  daughter  got  better  at  sundown.  She  was 
well  for  some  time,  but  had  occasional  relapses,  when  it  was 
charged  that  Mrs.  Boyer  was  tormenting  her.  Two  years  ago 
she  was  reported  as  being  worse  than  ever.  McClain  was 
sent  for  to  lay  the  witch,”  He  placed  some  roots  and  herbs 
in  a bottle  and  sprinkled  a white  powder  on  them  and  filled 
the  bottle  with  water.  Then  he  asked  tor  an  old  hammer, 
which  was  given  him.  He  took  it  out  doors  and  remained 
fifteen  minutes.  Returning:,  he  walked  to  the  patient’s  side. 
Drawing  the  hammer  back  as  if  to  strike  a powerful  blow,  he 
said : “ Now  I’ll  kill  the  witch,  old  Mrs.  Boyer.”  He  brought 
the  hammer  down  gently  against  the  girl’s  right  temple  three 
times.  Then  he  took  the  hammer  and  threw  it  out  doors, 
and  said  to  Mrs.  Kildey  : “ If  your  spotted  cow  kicks  when 
you  milk  her  to-night,  be  sure  and  don’t  scold  her,  because 
that’s  what  the  witches  want  you  to  do,  and  that  will  break 
the  charm.  I have  settled  Mrs.  Boyer.  She  will  die  in 
seven  months,  and  when  they  bury  her,  her  coffin  will  burst 
open.” 

John  Boyer,  a son  of  Mrs.  Boyer,  had  McClaip.  arrested 
flnall}'  for  defamation  of  character,  and  he  was  bound  over  to 
answer  at  court.  The  Kildey  girl  continued  to  assert  that 
she  was  still  tormented  by  Mrs.  Boyer,  and,  being  unable  to 
-convince  the  superstitious  people  that  they  were  being  im- 
posed upon,  the  family  decided  to  move  away. 


Where  He  Had  Us. 

There  were  seven  or  eight  of  us  in  the  smoking-car,  and 
by-and-by  the  conversation  turned  upon  hotels.  Six  of  the 
crowd  were  going  to  stop  off  at  the  same  village  in  Georgia, 
and  one  of  them  remarked  : — 

“ Well,  gentlemen,  you  can  make  up  your  minds  to  go 
through  purgatory  to-night.” 

“Why?” 

“ Well,  there  is  only  one  hotel  in  the  town,  and  that  is 
run  by  the  meanest  man  south  of  the  Ohio  River.”- 

“ Do  you  know  him  ? ” asked  a chap  who  was  suspected 
of  being  a lightning-rod  agent  from  Chicago. 

“ I rather  reckon.” 

“ And  what’s  he  mean  about  ? ” 

“ Everything.  He  has  bugs  in  his  beds,  uses  bDans  in  his 
coffee,  his  rooms  are  dirty,  and  he’s  a robber  in  his  charges.” 
“ And  there’s  no  other  hotel  ? " 

“No.  If  there  was  he  wouldn’t  get  custom  enough  to 
keep  a cat  alive.  He’s  the  meanest  man  in  the  State'of 
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Georgia,  and  if  I ever  catch  him  outside  of  his  town  I’ll  put 
a head  on  him  ! ” 

“ I move  that  we  resist  any  swindle  on  his  part,-*’  said  a 
drummer  from  Chicago. 

“ If  I find  bugs,  I’ll  fire  the  bed  out  of  the  window,”  said 
a patent-churn  man  from  Ohio. 

“ And  thus  it  went  on  for  half  an  hour,  everybody  antici- 
pating and  predicting,  but  the  conversation  finally  closed  by 
the  originator  remarking  : — 

“ Well,  we’ll  have  to  put  up  with  it,  I suppose,  but  you 
can  make  up  your  minds  to  see  the  meanest,  low-down,  hang- 
dog tavern-keeper  in  America.” 

It  was  after  dark  when  we  reached  the  village,  and  after 
delaying  awhile  with  the  baggage  five  of  us  rode  up  together 
in  the  ’bus.  The  sixth  man  had  disappeared,  and  we  didn’t 
see  him  until  we  reached  the  hotel.  Then  he  was  discovered 
behind  the  desk,  a pen  over  his  ear,  his  coat  off — in  fact,  he 
was  the  identical  landlord  himself!  One  after  another 
walked  up,  took  a look  at  him,  and  fell  back  ; and  we  had 
adjourned  to  the  veranda,  and  were  talking  of  sleeping  out  on 
the  grass  that  night  when  he  came  out  and  said  : — 

“ Gentlemen,  will  you  walk  in  and  register  ? ” 

One  followed  the  other,  and,  though  we  all  remained  un- 
til he  next  evening,  not  a word  was  said  nor  a hint  dropped 
about  the  conversation  on  the  cars.  It  was  only  as  the  train 
was  ready  to  go  that  he  shook  hands  all  around,  and  kindly 
remarked  ; — 

‘‘  The  meanest,  low-down,  hang-dog  tavern-keeper  in 
America  hopes  to  see  one  and  all  again.  Have  a cigar,  gen- 
tlemen ? ” 

We  have  sent  him  a gallon  of  wine  and  a box  of  cigars 
from  Augusta,  but  he  was  still  our  creditor. — M.  Quad. 

The  Baby. 

What’s  that  thing  ? 

What  thing  ? 

That  thing  over  there. 

That?  That’s  a baby. 

What’s  a baby  ? 

A baby  is  the  oflspring  of  parents. 

What  are  parents  ? 

Parents  are  the  progenitors  of  their  oftspring. 

Oh.  What’s  it  doing,  now  ? 

What’s  what  doing? 

The  baby. 

Making  a noise. 

What  does  it  make  a noise  for  ? 

To  whoop  things  up  and  wake  its  daddy  up  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  morning. 

That  must  be  nice. 

You're  just  right.  You  see,  when  the  thermometer  is 
down  to  20  ® below  on  a cold  morning  in  December,  and 
father  and  mother  are  asleep,  and  it  is  so  cold  that  the  door 
knobs  freeze  so  tight  that  they  won’t  turn  until  they  are 
thawed  out,  the  baby,  he  raises  the  roof  off. 

How? 

With  his  lungs.  It  is  calculated  that  a man’s  lungs  are 
strongest  when  he  is  a baby.  We  don  t know  why  this  is, 
but  it  is.  I suppose,  though,  the  Lord  keeps  changing  a 
baby’s  lungs  all  through  childhood,  and  after  he  has  used 
copper-lined,  iron-bottomed  and  leather  lungs  two  or  three 
times.  He  can  just  tell  what  kind  of  lungs  the  baby  will  need 
when  be  grows  up. 

What  is  the  father  ? 


He  is  one  of  the  parents. 

What  is  he  good  for  ? 

Oh,  he  ain’t  good  for  much,  because  the  baby  is  boss 
when  he  comes  and  runs  the  whole  house,  and  the  mother 
sides  in  with  hin»,  whenever  any  disputes  arise.  The  father 
is  a handy  article  to  have  around,  though,  when  the  bahy 
gets  colic,  because  then  the  father  walks  the  room  at  night 
and  stubs  his  naked  toes  hunting  the  paregoric. 

What’s  the  baby  for  ? 

The  baby,  you  know,  is  the  parent  of  nations.  He  bosses- 
everybody,  too.  A ten-pound  baby  can  sass  a two-hundred 
pound  man  and  the  other  fellow  is  afraid  to  touch  him . 
There  are  seven  great  events  in  the  life  of  the  baby. 

What  are  they  ? 

They  are,  1st — the  day  of  birth;  2nd — when  an  uncle  or 
aunt  declares  it  looks  like  its  father ; 3rd — the  first  tooth ;. 
4th — when  it  is  named  after  a rich  relative  well  on  in  years  ; 
5th — when  it  creeps  ; 6th — when  it  falls  down  stairs  the  first 
time;  7th — When  it  begins  to  walk  and  get  into  the  pantry. 

The  baby  must  have  a nice  time. 

Oh,  yes  1 The  most  important  item  of  a baby’s  make-up  is 
its  mouth.  It  eats  the  black  off  the  stove,  swallows  the 
poker,  chews  up  the  scissors  and  bites  the  cat. 

The  first  few  years  of  its  life  is  a constant  meal.  The 
meanest  thing  about  a baby  is  its  bitter  war  on  its  father. 
But  he  has  one  consolation. 

What’s  that? 

He  knows  that  some  day  the  baby  (if  it’s  a he-baby)  will 
grow  up  and  be  a father  too.— Breakfast-Table. 

The  Man  With  Nothing  to  Do. 

A man  who  has  nothing  to  do  is  a pitiable  object.  He  is 
simply  a kept  man.  He  is  living  on  charity.  Some  amiable 
snoozer,  now  dead,  has  left  him  the  money  he  lives  on,  and 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  draw  the  money  and  eat,  drink  and 
sleep  ; no  eyes  can  brighten  with  happiness  when  he  comes 
home,  because  he  only  comes  home  • when  the  other  places 
are  closed.  He  cannot  come  home  tired,  and  be  petted  and 
rested  by  willing  hands  because  it  would  be  a mockery  to  pet 
a tired  man  who  had  got  tired  doing  nothing.  Such  a man 
simply  exists  and  is  no  good  on  earth.  If  he  would  wheel  a 
barrow  and  earn  a dollar,  and  get  tired,  and  buy  a beefsteak 
with  the  dollar,  and  have  it  cooked  and  eat  it  while  the 
appetite  was  on  that  he  got  wheeling  the  barrow,  he  would 
know  more  enjoyment  than  he  had  ever  known  before.  That 
man  with  nothing  to  do  on  earth  no  doubt  thinks,  as  he  lies 
around  and  smells  frowsy,  that  he  is  enjoying  life,  but  he 
knows  no  more  about  enjoyment  than  a tom-cat  tlmt  sleeps 
all  day  and  goes  out  nights  to  play  short-stop  to  a lot  of 
boot-jacks  and  beer  bottles.  Such  a man  is  a cipher,  and  does 
not  know  enough  to  go  in  when  it  rains.  If  there  were  less 
incomes  left  to  lazy  young  fellows,  and  more  sets  of  carpenter 
tools,  there  would  be  more  real  enjoyment. — Burlington 
Uawkeye. 

The  story  has  been  related  of  the  Hon.  Hannibal  Hamlin 
that  once,  in  his  active  political  days,  he  attended  a party 
caucus  at  which  there  was  only  one  man  present  besides  him- 
self. He  promptly  elected  the  other  man  chairman,  had  him- 
self appointed  secretary,  and  then  transacted  all  the  business 
in  hand  ; and  when  he  had  made  out  the  credentials  of  the 
delegates  chosen,  he  wrote  in  them  that  the  delegates  were 
elected  at  a “large  and  respectable  caucus” — “ because,”  he 
explained  to  the  chairman,  “ you  are  larger  and  I am  respec- 
table.” 
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The  Father  of  Fish-Culture. 

SKTU  GREEN’S  IDEAS  ABOUT  TUB  FINNV  TRIBE  AND  SOME  OF  IIIS 
VARIED  EXPERIENCES. 

‘How  did  you  ever  come  to  devise  this  scheme  ? ” 

“ I have  beeu  working  at  it  ever  since  I was  large  enough 
to  bend  a pin.” 

The  above  remark  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Seth  Green,  the 
veteran  fish-culturist,  who  is  known  to  the  entire  world,  and 
his  reply  indicates  the  extent  of  his  labors. 

“ When  I was  quite  young,”  he  continued,  “ I would  lie 
on  the  limbs  of  trees  thaf  reached  out  over  the  water  entire 
afternoons  watching  the  movements  of  the  fish  and  studying 
their  habits.  In  this  way  I discovered  many  characteristics 
which  were  before  unknown.  1 saw,  as  every  observer  must 
see,  the  destructive  elements  that  are  waring  against  fish, 
and  I realized  that  unless  something  were  done,  the  life  in 
the  streams  of  this  country  would  become  extinct.  To 
counteract  this  disastrous  end  became  my  life  work,  and  I am 
happy  to  say  I have  seen  its  accomplishment.” 

“ Were  you  successful  on  the  start  ? ” 

“ No,  inded.  Up  to  that  time  all  artificial  attempts  to 
hatch  and  raise  fish  from  the  spawn  had  failed,  and  I was 
compelled  to  experiment  in  an  entirely  new  manner.  The 
work  was  a careful  and  tedious  one,  but  I finally  succeeded, 
and  to-day  I am  able  to  hatch  and  raise  seventy- five  per- 
cent. of  all  spawn.” 

“ Enormous ! Why,  that  is  a larger  per  centage  than  either 
the  vegetable  or  the  animal  kingdoms  produce  in  a natural 
condition." 

“ I know  it,  but  we  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  start, 
and  guard  the  little  fellows  until  they  become  able  to  care  for 
themselves." 

The  foregoing  conversation  occurred  at  Caledonia,  where 
the  representative  of  this  paper  was  paying  a visit  to  the 
state  fish  hatcheries.  It  has  been  his  privilege  to  report  very 
many  interesting  sights  within  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
but  the  view  presented  here  exceeds  in  interest  anything  ever 
before  attempted. 

“ How  many  fish  are  there  in  those  ponds,  Mr.  Green?  ’> 

“ As  we  have  never  attempted  to  count  them  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say.  They  extend  away  up  in  the  millions 
though.  We  shipped  over  three  millions  out  of  the  pond 
this  year  and  there  seemed  to  be  as  many  afterwards  as 
before.  We  have  nearly  every  variety  of  the  trout  family 
and  many  hybrids.” 

You  speak  of  hybrids,  Mr.  Green.  What  do  you  mean 
by  that?  ” 

“ I have  experimented  for  years  in  crossing  the  breed  of 
the  various  fish  and  am  still  working  upon  it.  We  cross 
^^0  £003^10  salmon  trout  with  the  male  brook  trout,  and 
thus  produce  a hybrid.  Then  we  cross  the  hybrid  with  the 
brook  trout,  which  gives  us  three-quarter  brook  trout  and  one- 
quarter  salmon  trout.  This  makes  one  of  the  finest  fish  in 
the  world.  He  has  all  the  habits  of  the  brook  trout,  lives  in 
both  streams  and  lakes,  developes  vermillion  spots  on  his 
sides,  rises  readily  to  a fly,  is  far  more  vigorous  and  fully  one- 
third  larger  than  brook  trout  of  the  same  age.  The  possi- 
bilities of  developement  in  the  fish  world  are  great,  and  we 
are  rapidly  ascertaining  what  they  are.” 

As  the  man  of  news  watched  the  countenance  of  Mr 
Green  while  he  was  giving  the  above  account,  he  could  not. 
but  feel  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  few 
investigators  who,  from  a rich  and  life-long  experience,  bring 
great  benefit  to  the  world.  Let  the  reader  imagine  a strong 


and  stalwart  frame,  surmounted  by  a head  strangely  resembl- 
ing that  of  Socrates,  and  covered  with  a white  silk  beard  and 
luxuriant  gray  hair.  Seth  Green,  the  father  of  fish-culture,  is 
the  picture  of  health,  and  the  reporter  could  not  help  remark- 
ing so. 

“ If  you  had  seen  me  the  last  winter  and  spring,  young 
man  you  might  have  thought  difi'erently,”  said  the  veteran. 

'<  How  is  that  ? One  would  think  to  look  at  you  tl^t 
sickness  was  something  of  which  you  knew  nothing.” 

“ And  so  it  was  until  last  winter.  I went  down  into 
Florida  in  the  fall  to  see  what  kind  of  fish  they  had  in  that 
state  and  study  their  habits  and  was  attacked  with  malaria  in 
its  severest  form,  and  when  1 came  home  I realized  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I was  sick.  My  symptoms  were 
terrible.  I had  dull,  aching  pains  in  my  head,  limbs  and 
arbund  my  back.  My  appetite  was  wholly  gone,  and  I felt  a 
lack  of  energy  such  as  I had  often  heard  described  but  had 
never  experienced.  Any  one  who  has  ever  had  . a severe 
attack  of  malaria  can  appreciate  my  condition.  I went  to 
bed  and  remained  there  all  the  spring,  and  if  there  ever 
was  a sick  man  I was  the  one.” 

“ It  seems  hardly  possible.  How  did  you  come  to  recover 
so  completely  ? ” 

“ My  brother,  who  had  been  afflicted  by  a severe  kidney 
trouble  and  threatened  with  Bright’s  disease,  was  completely 
cured  by  a remedy  in  which  I had  great  cenfidence.  I there- 
fore tried  the  same  remedy  for  my  malaria  and  am  happy  to 
say  I am  a well  man  to-day,  and  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  which  I believe  to  be  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  medicines.  Indeed,  I see  it  is  endorsed  by  the 
United  States  medical  college  of  New  York,  and  that  Dr. 
Gunn,  dean  of  that  institution,  has  written  a long  article 
concerning  its  value.” 

“ And  you  are  now  as  well  as  formerly  ? ” 

“Apparently  so.  I keep  the  remedy  on  hand  all  the 
while,  though,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  others. 

“ One  question  more.  How  many  ponds  of  fish  have  you 
here  and  how  are  they  divided?  ” 

“ Weil,  we  have  43  ponds  which  are  divided  up  as  follows  : 
22  ponds  of  brook  trout,  2 ponds  ot  salmon  trout,  4 of  Mc- 
Cloud river  or  rainbow  trout,  2 ponds  of  German  trout,  3 of 
California  mountain  trout,  2 ponds  of  hybrids,  4 of  one-quar- 
ter salmon  and  three-quarters  brook  trout,  2 ponds  of  gold 
fish,  and  1 pond  of  Carp.  Then  we  have  what  we  call  the 
centennial  pond  or  ‘ happy  family,’  consisting  of  crosses  of 
different  fish,  including  Kennebec  salmon.  Land  Locked 
salmon,  California  salmon,  brook  trout,  salmon  trout  and 
hybrids.  These  fish  range  in  size  from  minnows  to  18- 
pounders,  and  in  age  from  one-and-one-half  months  to  eleven, 
years.  I forgot  to  say,  also,  that  we  have  a ‘ hospital  ’ pond, 
which  is  entirely  empty,  which  speaks  pretty  well  for  a com- 
munity of  many  millions.  Indeed,  the  whole  secret  of  fish 

culture  can  be  summed  up  in  four  things.  Imprea-nation, 

using  no  water.  Plenty  of  food.  Plenty  of  pure  water  and 
cleanliness.” 

The  numei-ous  fish  exhibitions  which  are  taking  place  in 
alt  parts  of  Europe  and  the  unusual  interest  which  is  being 
manifested  in  this  subject  throughout  the  world  all  owe  tbeir 
origin  to  the  process  above  described  as  originated  and  con- 
ducted by  Seth  Green.  It  is  certainly  cause  for  congratulation 
to  every  American  that  this  country  produces  so  many  men 
whose  genius  brings  value  to  the  world,  and  it  is  proof  posi- 
tive of  the  greatest  merit  that  a remedy  even  with  such  high 
standing  as  Warner's  Safe  Cure  is  known  to  have  should  bo 
so  strongly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  one  so  reputable 
and  reliable  as  Seth  Green. 
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SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  is  to  spend  the  winter  in 
the  West  Indies. 

A movement  has  been  started  in  London 
to  erect  a memorial  to  Charles  Dickens. 

The  biography  of  George  Eliot  by  her 
husband,  has  been  greatly  delayed  by  Mr. 
Cross’s  illness. 

The  number  of  visitors  at  Wittemberg, 
Germany,  attending  the  TiUther  celebration, 
is  placed  at  50,000. 

Mr.  Gerald  Massey  has  written  a book 
bearing  the  title  of  “ The  Natural  Genesis.” 
He  has  spent  twelve  years  upon  its  compo- 
sition. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Vennor  is  not  an  invalid  by  any 
means, as  reported  in  some  newspapers,  but 
is  enjoying  very  good  health  and  able  to  at- 
tend to  his  business  affairs. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  was,  it  is  said,  a 
notable  example  of  the  terrible  effects  of  the 
chloral  habit.  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  he  sometimes  took  as  much  as  180  grains 
in  a single  day. 

A startling  announcement  is  made  by  Mr. 
S.  R.  Dyke,  a member  of  the  Divorce  Reform 
League.  He  states  that  over  6,000  women 
die  yearly  in  the  United  States  from  at- 
tempts to  destroy  unborn  children. 

Messrs.  W.  J.  Linton  ond  R.  H.  Stoddard 
have  been  gathering  for  some  years  the  ma- 
terial for  an  elaborate  collection  of  English 
poetry,  and  they  have  completed  a work 
which  is  more  comprehensive  in  its  scope 
and  more  accurate  in  its  text  than  any  simi- 
lar work  heretofore  sent  forth. 

The  Methodist  general  conference  has  de- 
cided in  favor  of  one  large  university  to  be 
established  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  Toronto 
or  elsewhere  in  Ontario.  At  present  the 
Church  has  six  or  seven  educational  insti- 
tutions with  101  professors,  5,000  pupils  and 
endowments  exceeding  $400,000. 

The  original  publisher  of  Uncle  Tom’s 
Cabin,  Mr.  John  P.  Jewett,  believes  he  could 
have  bought  the  story  for  twenty-five  dollars, 
as,  while  negotiating  with  Professor  Stowe 
and  his  wife,  the  Professor  said,  “ I tell  wife 
that  if  she  can  get  a good  black  silk  gown, 
or  fifty  dollars  in  money,  she  had  better 
take  it.” 

“ Don't  ” is  the  taking  title  of  a little  vol- 
ume published  in  the  Parchment  Paper  Ser- 
ies by  D.  Appleton  & Co.  It  is  worthy  a 
careful  study  by  the  young  men  of  this 
country,  as  it  is  written  for  their  benefit,  and 
will  undoubtedly  be  of  value  to  them  in  the 
formation  and  strengthening  of  a good  code 
of  manners.  “ Don’t  ” reproves  many  little 
faults  which  though  small  are  sufficient  to 
annoy  and  disturb  the  comfort  of  others, 
oftentimes. 
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RUPTURE. 

B@"N0RMAN  S electro  curative 

TRUSS  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Guaran- 
teed to  hold  the  Rupture  and  be  comfortable, 
Circular  free. 

A.  NORMAN,  4 Queen  St.  East,  TORONTO. 


ELECTRIC  BELT 

INSTITUTION. 

Established  1874. 

4 Queen  St.  East,  - Toronto 


CONSULTATION  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE 


Nervous  Debility,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Lame  Rack,  Liver  and  Kidney  Complaints, 
Chest  and  Throat  Troubles,  and  all  Female 
and  Genital  Affections  are  immediately  and 
permanently  corrected  by  using  these  Elec- 
tric Belts,  Bands  and  Insoles.  Every  Belt 
guaranteed  genuine 

A.  Hamilton  & Co.,  Agents,  Hamilton. 

J.  B.  Meacham,  « Dundas. 

(Aprs  3 ly) 
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Birds  at  the  River. 

This  moru  a robin  perch’d  above. 

Long  watching  for  the  rushes’  rune, 

Heard  thee  across  the  shingle  croon. 

And  tun'd  his  pipe  to  songs  of  love. 

The  halcyon  bright  star  of  day, 

Has  watch’d  thy  ripple  ceaselessly, 

Till  like  a shaft  of  sunlight  he 
Drew  from  the  foam  his  scaly  prey. 

Where  rose  the  mists  of  morn  amid 
Thy  nodding  reeds  so  desolate, 

The  mallard,  with  his  dusky  mate, 

Safe  from  the  watchful  hunter  hid. 

The  swallow  from  the  old  gray  barn, 

Belike  has  dipt  a pointed  wing. 

Within  thy  wave,  then  hovering,  ~ 

Swept  fearlessly  across  the  tarn. 

When  dropt  the  sun  behind  the  hill. 

And  o'er  thy  banks  the  shadows  crept, 

Amid  thy  gurgling  shallows  stept, 

A heron  blue  with  jetty  bill. 

— Robert  Elliott. 


BONNY  WOODS. 


BY  E.  T.  PATERSON. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

IN  WHICH  THERE  IS  A GREAT  DEAL  OP  LOVE. 

ftUR  last  day  in  Eastville,”  said  Rex  Brown,  regret- 
fully, as  he  lounged  over  to  the  window  of  their 
small  dining  room  at  Mrs.  Barber’s  boarding-house. 
Jack  remained  at  the  table — although  he  had  finished  break- 
fast— with  a newspaper  in  his  hand,  which  he  apparently 
studied  with  great  interest,  but  in  truth  he  had  not  read  a 
line.  He  started  when  Reggie  spoke  and  colored  rather 
guiltily. 

“ Well,  on  the  whole,  we  have  had  a very  jolly  two  weeks  ; 
eh.  Jack  ? ” 

“Yes,  very  jolly,”  responded  the  other,  heartily. 

“ By  jove ! I never  thought  I should  be  so  sorry  to  bid 
good-bye  to  this  quiet,  rural  life.  Do  you  remember,  the 


first  morning  we  came,  we  both  agreed  that  two  weeks  of  it 
would  sufiSce  for  us  ? Now,  I think  I could  stand  several 
more  weeks  ; could  not  you  ? ” 

“ Yes,”  answered  Mr.  Littleworth,  rising  and  approaching 
the  window  ; ‘ and  do  not  be  annoyed,  old  fellow,  but  t’nat  is 
just  what  I intend  to  do  ; I am  not  going  back  to  Toronto 
with  you  this  afternoon.” 

“You  are  not!”  ejaculated  Rex  in  intense  astonish- 
ment. 

“ No  ; I hope  you  do  not  mind  ? ” 

“ Not  in  the  least  if  it  pleases  you  to  stay ; but  what  in 
the  name  of  wonder  you  want  to  stay  and  moon  around  by 
yourself  for,  I cannot  imagine.  Mr.  Standfield  and  Mr. 
Thorpe  are  both  occupied  during  the  day.  There  will  be 
Augusta  and  Judy,  to  be  sure,  but — ” 

“ And  now  you  have  hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,”  in- 
terrupted the  other,  smiling. 

“ The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Rex,  I am  in  love  with  your 
sister,  and  mean  to  try  and  win  her.” 

“ Great  heavens ! Judy!”  exclaimed  Rex,  slowly,  as 
though  his  friend  had  just  informed  him  of  some  impending 
calamity. 

“ Why,”  said  Jack,  half  amused,  half  offended  at  his  tone  j 
“ is  there  any  reason  why  I should  not  marry  her  ? ” 

“ No,  no,  old  fellow,  not  at  all ; I beg  your  pardon,  but 
— but  1 cannot  think  how  it  was  I never  suspected  this,  and 
then,  Judith  is  hardly  more  than  a child  ; that  is  to  say,  I 
have  never  thought  of  her  as  anything  else.  However,  I 
wish  you  luck  Jack,  with  all  my  heart.  I don’t  know 
anyone  1 would  rather  have  for  a brother-in-law  than  your- 
self.” He  held  out  his  hand,  which  the  other  grasped 
heartily. 

“ Thanks,  Rex,  old  boy.” 

The  two  young  men  were  silent  for  awhile,  Jack  evidently 
thinking  of  his  lady  fair ; while  that  young  pereons’  brother 
ruminated  on  the  state  of  affairs  just  disclosed  to  him. 

“ Love  is  a brief  madness,”  quoth  he,  presently. 

“Is  it,”  laughed  Jack. 

“ I do  not  know  whether  any  wise  man  made  the  remark 
before  me ; but  that  is  my  opinion.” 

“ I suppose  it  is  a species  of  mild  lunacy,  and  one  which 
attacks  us  all  sooner  or  later  ; your  turn  will  come  ere  long, 
my  friend.” 

“The  gods  forbid  !”  ejaculated  Mr.  Brown,  fervently. 

So  it  was  arranged  that  Reggie  should  go  hack  to  the  city 
alone,  while  his  friend  remained  at  Eastville  to  woo,  and  win 
if  he  could,  little  Judith  Brown  for  his  wife 
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With  the  laudable  desire  of  furthering  this  aim,  Keginald, 
■when  bidding  good-bye  to  his  sister,  obtained  a promise  from 
her,  that  she  would  do  what  she  could  to  amuse  Jack  and 
make  the  time  pass  pleasantly  to  him. 

“ He  will  find  it  dull,  you  know,  when  I am  gone  ; of 
course,  Mr.  Standfield  and  Mr.  Thorpe  are  too  busy  during  the 
day  to  be  with  him  at  all.” 

» I wonder  why  he  stays  if  he  expects  to  find  it  dull,”  said 
she,  indifierently. 

“Ah! — eh!  well,  you  see,”  blundered  Upggie — “the — the 
air  agrees  with  him  here.” 

“ Oh ! I did  not  know  Mr.  Littleworth  was  delicate,” 
laughed  Judy.  “ Are  his  lungs  affected  ? ” — mischievously. 

“No,  it  is  his  heart,”  retorted  Rex,  brilliantly. 

Certainly,  Jack  had  no  cause  to  complain  during  the  next 
week  or  two,  of  lack  of  opportunity  to  prosecute  his  wooing  ; 
for  Judith,  totally  unconscious  of  the  nature  of  his  feelings 
for  her,  faithfully  endeavored  to  fulfil  her  promise  to  Rex,  and 
was  always  ready  to  accompany  Mr.  Littleworth  on  whatever 
expedition  was  proposed ; sometimes  it  was  to  Dale  River  to 
fish,  and  under  Jack’s  tuition  she  had  become  quite  an  expert 
angler ; or  they  would  take  the  boat  and  row  up  the  pretty 
winding  river,  and  on  their  return  there  was  the  walk  home 
through  Bonny  Woods ; and  I must  not  forget  to  mention  the 
pleasant  drives  in  the  high  buggy  behind  Mr.  Laurie’s  fast- 
stepping brown  mare.  It  occurred  to  Judith  two  or  three 
times,  to  wonder  at  the  complacency  with  which  Augusta 
viewed  this  waste  of  time  in  idle  pleasures.  Formerly  she  had 
exacted  so  many  duties  from  her  as  to  leave  to  Judith  but 
few  hours  of  leisure ; now  she  not  only  encouraged  but 
seemed  to  approve  of  walks  and  drives,  and  fishing  expedi- 
tions during  the  busy  morning  hours.  There  was  one,  how- 
ever, who  did  not  approve ; who  fretted  and  chafed  at  the 
sight  of  tiie  young  Englishman’s  attentions  to  Judith.  Stand- 
field,  bound  to  his  desk  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
suffered  keenly  from  the  sense  of  powerlessness  to  win  the 
prize  he  coveted,  which  was  creeping  gradually  over  him. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  daily  losing  ground,  which  the 
other  gained  as  rapidly.  He  asked  himself  bitterly  what 
chance  had  he  against  this  young  man,  who  had  everything 
in  his  favor  ? But  these  were  his  moments  of  despondency  ; 
when,  free  from  the  claims  of  business,  he  turned  his  steps  in 
the  direction  of  Bonny  Dale,  hope  and  determination  sprang 
up  strong  within  him,  and  come  what  might  he  would  run  the 
race  with  Littleworth,  and  the  best  would  win.  Ah  ! if  he  had 
only  known  that  in  Judith’s  heart  there  was  no  thought  of 
love  for  the  handsome  stranger — if  he  had  only  known  the 
truth  he  might  have  won  so  easily. 

Jack  was  keener  sighted.  Though  hs  appreciated  the 
customs  of  the  country,  by  which  he  was  free  at  all  hours  of 
the  day  to  pursue  his  courtship  unembarrassed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  a chaperon,  yet  he  was  fain  to  acknowledge  to  him- 
self that  he  made  little  or  no  progress.  She  liked  him,  in  a 
friendly,  sisterly  way  ; he  did  not  doubt  this  ; but  as  for  love^ 
no ! she  did  not  dream  of  loving  him.  But,  like  his  rival,  he 
was  determined  to  run  the  race  ; for  by  this  time  he  knew 
that  Standfield  was  his  rival.  Nevertheless,  the  two  men  were 
friends,  outwardly,  and  though,  perhaps  not  exactly  liking 
one  another  as,  under  other  circumstances  they  might  have 
done,  each  felt  for  the  other  a hearty  respect. 

One  day  early  in  July,  Judith  put  on  her  sun  hat  and  set 
out  by  herselt  to  spend  a pleasant,  dreamy  hour  or  two  by 
the  falls  in  Bonny  Woods.  Not  idle  hours,  though  dreamy  ; 


for  on  her  arm  hung  a small,  red  leather  work-bag  containing 
her  needles  and  scissors  and  thimble,  and  some  delicate,  filmy 
lace  which  she  was  making  for  a wedding  present  for  Augusta, 
whose  marriage  was  to  take  place  early  in  August  instead  of  in 
September.  Mr.  Thorpe  had  entered  into  partnership  with 
two  lawyers  in  Toronto  ; and  as  his  presence  was  required  by 
the  firm  about  the  middle  of  August,  the  marriage  had  been 
hastened,  and  arrangements  entered  into  for  giving  up  his 
practice  in  Eastville. 

At  the  farm  it  was  pretty  evident  that  some  important 
event  was  impending,  for  everyone  was  busy ; even  Mrs. 
Laurie  muddled  her  poor  old  brains  over  a set  of  gorgeous 
toilet  mats,  which  were  intended  to  decorate  Augusta’s  spare 
bedroom  ; but  which,  sad  to  relate,  formed  the  first  contribu. 
tion  to  Mrs.  Thorpe’s  rag-bag. 

There  was  a tremendous  amount  of  sewing  to  be  got 
through  with  ; for  Miss  Laurie’s  industry  prompted  her  to 
make  the  greater  part  of  her  trousseau  herself.  So  Judy  was 
kept  busy  tacking  endless  seams  of  white  linen,  stitching 
innumerable  button- holes  and  sewing  on  buttons  till  she 
fairly  sickened  of  it,  though  good-naturedly  persevering  j 
while  Miss  Laurie  herself  ran  the  sewing  machine,  whose 
busy  hum  was  almost  the  only  sound  to  be  heard  in  the  quiet 
farm  house  from  morning  till  evening.  But  on  the  afternoon 
I have  mentioned,  Augusta  had  gone  to  pay  some  visits  in  the 
village  ; so  Judy,  being  at  leisure,  started  for  Bonny  Woods,, 
well  pleased  at  the  prospect  of  a little  solitude,  I must  men- 
tion that  Jack  had  gone  away  on  business,  but  had  announced 
his  intention  of  returning  in  the  course  of  a week. 

Judy  loved  to  get  away  by  herself  like  this,  and  to  sit  for 
hours  in  the  cool  quiet  of  the  woods,  until,  lulled  by  the 
monotonous  sound  of  falling  water,  the  soft  rustling  of  the 
leaves  and  the  twitter  of  bird  - voices,  her  senses  be- 
came steeped  in  a dreamy  ecstasy  that  filled  her  soul  to  over- 
flowing, and  lifted  her,  for  the  time  being,  out  of  this  world  of 
facts  into  an  ideal  region  whither  it  were  impossible  for  us  to 
follow  her.  On  this  particular  afternoon  she  made  her  way  to 
her  favorite  seat  on  the  moss-grown  log  close  by  the  falls,  and 
was  soon  busily  occupied  with  her  lace-work,  her  slender 
brown  fingers  deftly  handling  the  exquisite  lace  which  she  was 
so  wonderfully  clever  in  making.  But  he^  solitude  was  soon 
to  be  disturbed  : she  had  not  been  sitting  there  very  long  when 
the  crackling  of  dry  twigs  and  the  sound  of  heavy  footsteps 
approaching,  made  the  color  come  and  go  on  her  face  as  she 
looked  up  expectantly.  Who  was  it  she  expected  to  see? 
Certainly,  not  the  person  who  presently  emerged  from  behind 
a clump  of  cedars  and  rapidly  approached  her  ; for  the  pretty 
mouth  drooped,  and  I am  pretty  sure  if  she  had  raised  her 
eyes  for  a moment  from  her  work,  there  would  have  heen 
visible  annoyance  in  their  blue  depths. 

“ Miss  Judith  ! ” exclaimed  Thorpe,  advancing  to  her  side, 

“ I am  indeed  fortunate  in  finding  you  here  ; I im.agined  you 
had  gone  to  the  village  with  Augusta, — Susannah  told  me, 
you  know,  that  you  were  both  out.” 

A convenient  fiction ; as  Mr.  Thorpe  had  seen  Augusta 
alone  in  the  village  and  had  cleverly  escaped  her  observation, 
by  diving  into  a shop,  where  he  made  an  unnecessary  pur- 
chase ; and  then,  having  ascertained  that  the  coast  was  clear, 
set  off  for  Bonny  Dale. 

“Did  you?”  said  Judith,  indifferently. 

“ And  indeed  I think  you  proved  your  wisdom  by  coming 
here  instead  of  walking  through  the  hot  village  streets.”  To- 
this  she  made  no  reply  whatever,  and  he  continued  : 
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“ What  a refreshing  place  this  is  1 so  cool  and  Iragrant! 
but  do  you  not  find  it  dull  sitting  here  all  alone  so  olten  as 
you  do,  Miss  Judith  ? 1 am  sure  you  must.” 

“ On  the  contrary,”  she  answered,  coolly,  “ I never  enjoy 
myself  half  as  well  as  when  I sit  here  quite  alone  save  lor  the 
companionship  of  the  birds  and  squirrels  and  chipmunks, 
who  know  me  now  and  are  not  afraid  of  me — and  with  no 
sound  to  listen  to  but  the  falling  and  the  splashing  of  the 
water  yonder.  And  yet,  sometimes  I like  Trap  to  be  with  me  ; 
he  amuses  me.” 

<<  Which  means,  1 suppose,  that  my  company  is  less  wel- 
come to  you  than  your  dog’s,"  said  Mr.  Thorpe,  with  a short, 
unpleasant  laugh  and  an  ominous  glitter  in  his  eye,  which 
showed  that  the  undercurrent  of  meaning  in  Judy’s  light 
words  had  not  been  lost  on  him. 

“ I did  not  say  so,  Mr.  Thorpe.” 

” But  that  was  your  meaning.  Do  you  think  I am  so  dull- 
witted  as  not  to  perceive  that  you  prefer  any  other  company  to 
mine  ?" 

This  was  true  ; but  she  was  not  hardened  Jenough  to  tell 
him  so  outright ; nor  would  she  utter  any  denial,  for  in  her 
eyes  the  smallest  and  politest  of  lies  was  abhorrent.  Besides, 
she  had  a vague  idea  that  Mr.  Thorpe  had  no  right  to  talk  to 
her  in  this  way.  Being  engaged  to  her  cousin,  he  ought  not 
to  care  whether  she — Judith — liked  his  society  or  not. 

“ So  that  young  Englishman  has  taken  himself  off  at  last, 
has  he  ? ” said  Thorpe,  presently,  apparently  following  up  a 
train  of  thought  suggested,  most  likely,  by  his  own  last  re- 
mark. 

“Mr.  Littleworth?  ” inquired  Judy,  sweetly. 

« Yes,  who  else  should  I mean  ? ” 

“ Oh ! well,  he  has  gone  to  Toronto  for  a day  or  two  on 
business  ; he  is  coming  back  the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

“ I am  sorry  to  hear  it ; I cannot  imagine  why  you  all 
make  so  much  of  such  an  insufferable  prig,  with  his  English 
drawl.” 

» Do  you  forget,  Mr.  Thorpe,  that  Mr.  Littleworth  is  not 
only  my  brother’s  friend,  but  mine,  also  7 ” said  she  with 
gentle  coldness. 

“ I humbly  acknowledge  my  rudeness  ; I should  have 
kept  my  opinion  to  myself,”  answered  Thorpe,  bowing 
slightly. 

« Vou  should,  indeed,”  the  gentle,  cold  voice  assented. 

There  ensued  a pause,  during  which  he  watched  the  busy 
little  fingers  drawing  the  needle  in  and  out  of  her  work. 

“That  is  very  pretty  lace  you  are  making,”  he  remarked. 

“ Yes  ; do  you  not  think  it  will  be  a nice  wedding  present 
for  Augusta?  ” The  question  slipped  out  before  she  thought 
to  whom  she  was  speaking,  and  the  expression  on  his  face 
startled  her  ; he  turned  pale,  and  repeated  : 

“ A wedding  present  tor  Augusta  I ” He  groaned  and  dug 
his  stick  into  the  soft  earth,  then  throwing  it  from  him,  he 
turned  suddenly  toward  the  frightened  girl,  and  seizing  a 
piece  of  the  beautiful  lace  tore  it  into  shreds  and  flung  it 
from  him.  Judith  uttered  a cry  and  started  up,  as  she  saw 
the  work  of  many  weeks  destroyed  in  a moment.  Thorpe 
arose  also,  and  they  stood  facing  one  another. 

“I think  I am  mad,”  he  said,  hoarsely.  “ Forgive  me, 
Judy  ; but  when  I saw  you  working  with  your  own  hands  a 
wedding  present  for  Augusta,  and  thought  that  it  was  I who 
•was  to  be  her  husband — I who  love  you — ludith  my  fair 
sweet  love!  I could  not  endure  it.  I know — nay,  you  need 
not  tell  me,  I know  that  you  dislike  me,  I see  it  in  your  eyes, 
I hear  it  in  every  tone  of  your  voice  when  you  speak  to  me. 
I love  you!  Yes,  see  ! Sooner  than  be  parted  from  you  for- 


ever, sooner  than  see  you  the  wife  of  either  Standfield  or 
Littleworth,  I would  like  to  take  you  in  my  arms  and  fling 
us  both  over  yonder  falls  to  be  dashed  to  death  on  the  rocks 
below.  But  you  need  not  shrink  from  me  in  fear  like  that  • 
I would  not  hurt  one  hair  of  your  head.”  He  laughed 
mockingly,  and  looked  away  from  her. 

“ Mr.  Thorpe,  you  have  behaved  in  a most  ungentlemanly 
and  cowardly  manner.  How  dared  you  come  here  and  take 
advantage  of  my  being  quite  alone  to  speak  to  me  like  this  ? 
If,  as  you  say,  I dislike  you,  it  is  your  own  fault  that  I do  ■ 
your  conduct  all  along  has  not  been  such  as  to  win  my 
respect  and  liking.  And  after  this,  Mr.  Thorpe,  I desire  that 
you  will  not  presume  to  address  any  conversation  to  me  at 
all,  except  in  the  presence  of  others,  until  you  have  cured 
yourself  of  this  folly.  Now,  if  you  please,  leave  me,  or  if  you 
prefer  to  remain  here,  I shall  go  home.” 

“I  shall  leave  you  in  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  your 
retreat  in  one  moment,”  he  replied,  bitterly.  “You  call  me 
ungentlemanly  and  a coward,  and  I am  fool  enough  to  be 
wounded  by  your  words  ; but  I give  you  my  word  of  honor 
as  a man— if  not  a gentleman — that  I had  no  intention  when 
I found  you  here,  of  speaking  to  you  as  I have  done ; the 
words  were  wrested  from  me  by  the  passion  of  the  moment. 
A better  man  than  I,  yes,  even  Donald  Standfield,  mis-ht  have 
proved  as  weak.  Oh  Judith  I is  it  such  a crime  in  your  eyes 
that  I love  you  ? Do  you  think  a man  has  power  to  forbid 
this  passion,  called  love,  coming  into  his  heart  and  dwelling 
there  ? Do  you  think  I taught  myself  to  love  you  ? You 
scorn  me  for  marrying  a woman  whom  I do  not  love  ; but  at 
least  I was  content  with  my  lot,  hopeful  of  the  future  with 
her,  until  you  came  and  showed  me  what  a barren  future  it 
was.  It  was  not  your  fault,  oh  no  ! you  did  your  best  to  show 
me  how  little  you  liked  me.  You  forbid  me  to  speak  to  you 
save  in  the  presence  of  others ; very  well,  I obey  your  com- 
mand ; but  some  day  I hope  to  prove  to  you  that  I am  not 
the  coward  you  think  me.  And  now  I ask  your  forgiveness 
for  the  annoyance  I have  caused  you  this  afternoon  ; you  are 
too  generous  to  refuse  me  that,  Judith.” 

“I  forgive  you,  certainly,  Mr.  Thorpe,”  but  her  voice  was 
cold  and  rather  hard. 

“ A lip  pardon,  that,”  said  he,  sullenly,  “ but  I suppose  an 
ungentlemanly  coward  can  expect  no  more  from  a woman. 
She  can  pardon  any  crime  ; but  cowardliness— never  ! ” 

“ I take  back  that  word,  I— I am  sorry  I uttered  it.” 

“ No,  let  it  be,”  he  answered,  roughly “ Taking  back 

one’s  words  does  not  necessarily  alter  one’s  opinions,  and 
besides,  when  a word  like  that  is  spoken  it  cannot  be  unspok- 
en again.  I wish  you  good  afternoon  now.  Miss  Judith.’' 
He  raised  his  hat  and  Judith  bowed  slightly,  but  when  he 
had  gone  a few  steps  he  turned  and  came  back  again. 

{To  he  Continued.') 


Quarrelling', 

“If  anything  in  the  world  will  make  a man  feel  badly 
except  pinching  his  fingers  in  the  crack  of  a door,  it  is  a 
quarrel.  No  man  fails  to  think  less  of  himself  after  than  he 
did  before  ; it  degrades  him  in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  what  is 
worse,  tends  to  blunt  his  sensibilities,  and  increase  his  irrita- 
bility. The  truth  is,  that  the  more  peaceably  and  quietly  we 
get  on,  the  better  for  ourselves.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the 
better  course  is,  if  the  man  cheats  you,  to  quit  dealing  with 
him  ; if  he  slanders  you,  take  care  to  live  down  the  slanders. 
Let  such  persons  alone,  for  there  is  nothing  better  than  this 
way  of  dealing  with  those  who  injure  nz.— Hilton. 
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Kate  and  the  Wolves. 


UBE  Wexford  ought  to  have  been  a happy  fellow.  He 
was  certainly  considered  one  on  the  day  when  Kate 
Wilde  became  his  bride.  He  was  the  envy  of  every 
young  man  in  the  rude  western  hamlet  where  the  ceremony 
took  place,  and  many  were  the  good  wishes  showered  on  the 
heads  of  the  newly-wedded  pair  for  their  future  happiness 
and  prosperity.  Still  there  were  those  who  not  only  insinu- 
ated, but  boasted  that  the  helpmate  of  her  choice  was 
imworthy  the  woman  be  had  won.  Kate’s  father  and  mother 
were  particularly  opposed  to  the  match,  and  did  all  in  their 
power  to  prevent  it,  but  the  girl,  beside  her  unwavering  lover, 
possessed  a determined  will,  which,  when  once  aroused, 
carried  much  before  it.  Rube  Wexford  was  never  accounted 
a strictly  temperate  man.  Indeed  there  had  been  times 
before  marriage  when  he  was  for  days  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  Kate  had  seen  him  in  this  state,  and,  therefore, 
knew  fully  the  extent  of  his  weakness.  But  the  woman 
loved  the  man,  and  within  herself  resolved  that  his  reclama- 
tion should  be  her  duty.  That  success  must  crown  her 
efforts  she  little  doubted. 

Autumn  drifted  away,  the  crops  had  been  gathered  in, 
and  all  the  indications  pointed  to  an  early  and  severe  winter. 
Rube’s  sprees  continued.  No  wind  was  too  cold,  no  snow  too 
deep  to  keep  him  from  Washburn’s,  a not  distant  tavern. 
One  evening  in  the  latter  part  of  December  he  took  down 
his  leggings  and  gun  from  the  pegs  where  they  hung  and  was 
preparing  to  go  out.  Kate  went  to  him  and  said : 

“ Rube,  you  must  not  leave  me  to-night.  Give  in  to  me 
this  time  and  say  at  home.” 

“ I am  only  going  for  a jaunt,”  he  replied.  “ I’ll  be  back 
soon.” 

“ No,  you  are  going  to  Washburn’s.  To-night  you 
will,  you  must  gratify  me.  I am  afraid  to  remain  here 
alone.” 

“ Afraid  ? ’’  he  answered.  Such  a thing  as  fear  was  almost 
unknown  to  Kate  Wilde. 

She  clasped  her  arms  around  his  neck,  whispered  into  his 
ear,  her  cheeks  flushing  brightly,  then  sat  down  in  the  rocker 
and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Rube  stood  the  gun  in 
the  corner,  threw  aside  the  leggings  and  cried  too. 

The  next  morning  when  the  winter  sun  beamed  upon  the 
cabin,  the  little  log  shelter  held  three  souls  instead  of  two. 
A wee  stranger  had  come  in  the  night,  a bright-eyed  baby 
girl.  Her  weak  cry  seemed  to  move  all  the  better  part  of  the 
husband’s  nature,  and  the  wife  looked  on  with  a new-born 
confidence  in  her  face.  After  a week,  when  Kate  was  able  to 
sit  up.  Rube  went  to  relate  the  happy  event  to  his|  grand- 
parents. It  was  the  first  time  he  had  visited  them  for  some 
months.  Very  early  in  the  morning  he  started,  and  when 
the  afternoon  shadows  began  to  lengthen  Kate  looked  up 
eagerly  for  his  return.  It  was  toward  day  break  when  he 
appeared,  his  hands  and  feet  almost  frozen,  and  his  senses 
stupified  by  liquor.  The  wife’s  new  hopes  were  destined  to 
be  short-lived.  Freshly-made  promises  marked  the  morrow 
but  days  went  on  only  to  see  them  unfilled.  Now  there  was 
a new  torture.  Rube  had  forsaken  Washburn’s,  and  made 
his  visits  to  Pineville  instead,  where  Kate’s  father  and  mother 
lived.  It  was  almost  more  than  the  woman’s  nature  could 
bear  to  know  that  her  parents  were  the  frequent  witnesses  of 
her  husband’s  disgrace.  This  was  a sort  of  thing  which  she 
could  not  and  would  no  longer  brook. 


Little  Kate,  the  baby,  was  a month  old  to  a day  when 
Rube  made  preparations  one  morning  for  a trip  to  Pineville. 
Kate  looked  on  silently  for  a few  moments,  and  then  said : 

“ Where  are  you  going  ? ” 

“ Only  to  Pineville.” 

“ What  for?” 

“ To  see  about  some  powder  and  stuff.” 

“ That  is  untrue.  You  are  going  to  spend  the  day  with 
worthless  companions  and  you  will  come  back  stupid  with 
liquor.  Rube  listen  to  me.  i have  stood  all  which  it  is 
possible  for  me  to  endure.  I have  prayed  and  entreated  you 
to  abandon  a habit  which  has  disgraced  us  both.  My  pleadings 
have  brought  nothing.  I cannot  and  I will  not  have  our 
child  grow  up  to  know  a father  who  is  a drunkard.  If  you 
refuse  to  stay  at  home,  I have  said  iny  last  say.  Go  to  Pine- 
ville if  you  insist  on  doing  so,  but  if  you  are  not  here  sober  by 
sunset  I shall  go  with  the  baby  to  father’s,  and  in  this  house 
I will  never  set  foot  again.” 

“ That's  all  talk,”  Rube  answered  in  a rough  joking  and 
half  serious  fashion.  “ Why.  it’s  fifteen  miles  to  Pineville.” 

“ No  matter,”  was  the  firm  rejoinder — “I  will  make  the 
start  if  the  child  and  I freeze  to  death  by  the  way.” 

“ Look  out  for  wolves,”  Rube  laughed  again.  “ There  has 
been  half  a dozen  seen  lately.  It  has  been  a hard  winter  for 
them  and  they’re  almost  starved.” 

“ Wolves  or  no  wolves,”  muttered  Kate,  “ I’ll  go.” 

Rube  hung  about  the  house  uneasily  for  an  hour  or  so, 
then  rigged  himself  out,  leggings,  buffalo  coat,  gun  and  all. 
Kate  worked  away  and  said  never  a word.  He  opened  the 
door,  and,  without  looking  back,  remarked  : 

“I’ll  be  here  at  sunset.” 

“ Bee  that  you  are,”  was  the  reply.  “ If  you  come  here 
later  the  house  will  be  empty.” 

The  wife  watched  his  form  across  the  clearing  and  saw  it 
disappear  in  the  heavy  timber  which  circled  the  cabin.  She 
turned  to  her  household  duties,  but  had  no  heart  for  them. 
Well  she  knew  that  Rube  Wexford  would  break  his  last 
promise,  as  he  had  broken  others  before  it.  If  so,  he  must 
abide  by  the  result.  She  was  determined. 

The  day  went  by  at  a snail’s  pace,  and  the  afternoon 
seemed  never  ending.  Kate  fondled  the  baby,  and  listened 
to  her  crow  and  cry,  and  fed  her  a dozen  times.  Then  she 
prepared  supper,  and  sunset  came  when  it  was  completed*, 
But  it  brought  no  Rube.  Another  hour  and  still  he  was 
absent.  So  the  moments  passed  until  the  clock  struck  ten . 
The  baby  was  fast  asleep.  Kate  rose  from  a chair  at  the 
cradle’s  side,  a look  of  firm  determination  on  her  face,  and 
opening  the  cabin  door,  peered  across  the  clearing.  Not  a 
soul  was  visible.  She  closed  the  door,  went  to  the  chest,  and 
took  from  it  a pair  of  old-fashioned  skates  whose  steel  runners  i 
gleamed  in  the  fire-light.  She  laid  them  ready  for  use  and 
proceeded  to  wrap  herself  as  warmly  as  possible.  Then  she 
bundled  the  baby  in  the  same  manner,  lifted  her  tenderly  in 
her  arm,  and  with  the  skates  slung  over  her  shoulder,  started 
across  the  clearing.  After  reaching  the4imber  she  left  the 
beaten  path  and  made  for  the  river.  It  was  coated  heavily 
with  ice,  and  the  strong  winds  had  blown  it  almost  free  from 
snow,  leaving  a nearly  naked  surface.  Kate  laid  the  baby 
down  for  a few  moments  while  she  fastened  on  her  skates. 
Then  she  lifted  her  baby  once  more  and  started  for  Pineville, 
fifteen  miles  away.  The  moon  shone  brightly.  She  was  a 
wonderfully  rapid  skater,  and  she  new  no  slightest  suspicion 
of  fear 
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Rube  Wexford  sat  near  the  warm  fire  which  was  surrounded 
by  a dozen  men  beside  himself.  He  had  been  there  for  hours 
listening  to  anecdotes  of  hunters’  lives,  even  adding  to  the 
general  fund  with  some  of  his  experiences,  but  though  his 
companions  coaxed  and  persuaded  him,  they  could  not  prevail 
on  him  to  taste  liquor.  This  was  something  so  entirely  new 
that  many  a laugh  and  joke  was  had  at  his  expense.  He 
answered  all  persuasions  to  imbibe  ih  the  same  way,  saying 
only,  “Not  to-day  boys,  not  to-day.” 

• When  sunset  came  he  was  still  in  his  seat.  He  wanted  to 
go  home,  he  wanted  to  keep  his  promise,  but  he  thought  he 
would  wait  awhile,  and  start  later’  so  as  it  would  not  look 
to  Kate  too  much  as  if  he  were  giving  in.  So  thinking  he 
went  to  a quiet  corner  by  himself,  and  had  not  been  long  there 
before  he  was  asleep.  It  was  eleven  o’clock  when  he  awoke 
with  a start,  and  said  hurriedly  : 

“ What  is  it,  Kate  ? '’ 

A loud  roar  of  laughter  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  a 
rough  voice  cried ; 

“ Rube,  guess  you  have  been  dreaming.” 

Yes,”  he  replied  foolishly  ; “ I thought  my  wife  was 
c illing  me. 

He  glanced  at  the  clock  and  said  : 

“ Boys,  I must  go.” 

“ Have  something  before  you  leave,”  was  the  general  cry. 

“^3Jo,  not  to-night.” 

- .en  he  was  gone.  His  conscience  smote  him  as  he 
trudged  through  the  snow.  It  worrld  be  after  two  o’clock 
when  he  reached  home.  One  thing  consoled  him  somewhat ; 
he  was  sober.  But  would  Kate  be  in  the  cabin  when  he 
returned  ? Of  course,  she  must  be.  Nothing  short  of 
madness  could  tempt  her  to  keep  the  rash  vow  she  made  in 
the  morning.  So  thought  Rube.  This  was  because  be  was 
incapable  of  estimating  the  great  sufiering  which  he  had 
caused  his  wife. 

On  he  went  until  through  the  stillnegp  of  the  night  was 
I borne  to  his  ears  the  sound  of  tailing  waters.  It  proceeded 
from  a spot  which  marked  the  half-way  between  Pineville 
and  his  own  home  and  was  caused  by  the  river’s  tumbling 
down  a steep  descent  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  rugged  rocks. 
His  road  at  this  point  lay  close  to  the  river  bank,  and  soon 
he  was  in  view  of  the  cascade.  As  he  passed  it  he  noticed 
with  a sort  of  shudder  how  cold  and  dark  the  water  looked  as 
it  tumbled  down.  For  thirty  feet  above  the  falls  there  was 
no  ice.  It  broke  ofl  abruptly,  and  the  current  rushed  from 
beneath  with  terrible  velocity.  Beyond  in  the  moonlight 
glistened  an  unbroken  surface  of  clear  ice  for  fully  half  a mile 
before  there  was  a bend  in  the  river’s  bank.  The  sight  was 
an  old  one  to  Rube,  and  he  paid  little  heed  to  it,  but  stalked 
on  silently,  still  thinking  of  Kate  and  wondering  if  the  cabin 
would  be  tenantless.  Suddenly  he  stood  stock  still  and 
listened.  Many  an  ear  would  have  heard  nothing  but  the 
sound  of  rushing  waters.  Rube’s  acute  and  practiced  hearing 
detected  something  more,  and  he  felt  instinctively  for  his 
ammunition  and  looked  to  the  priming  of  his  rifle.  Then 
from  the  distance  the  sound  came  again — a peculiar  cry, 
followed  by  another  and  another,  until  they  ended  in  a 
chorus  of  unearthly  yells.  Rube  muttered  to  himself  one 
word — wolves — and  strained  his  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the 
curve  to  the  river’s  edge.  The  cry  proceeded  from  that 
direction  and  grew  louder  every  instant.  Before  he  could 
decide  on  a plan  of  action  there  shot  out  from  the  bend  in 
the  river  what  looked  to  him  like  a woman  carrying  a bundle 
and  skating  for  dear  life.  She  strained  every  nerve  but  never 


once  cried  out.  Next  came  a wolf,  followed  rapidly  by 
others  which  swelled  the  pack  to  a dozen,  all  ravenous, 
yelping,  snarling  and  gaining  closely  on  their  prey.  Rube 
raised  his  rifle,  fired  and  began  to  load  as  he  had  never  loaded 
before.  The  cries  came  nearer  and  nearer.  GlreatGodl  the 
wolves  were  upon  the  woman  I It  seemed  as  if  no  earthly 
hope  could  save  her,  when,  quick  as  an  arrow  from  a bow, 
she  swerved  to  one  side,  the  maddened  brutes  slid  forward 
on  their  hind  legs  and  she  had  gained  a few  steps.  Again 
she  flew  onward,  and  again  she  tried  the  ruse  of  swerving 
aside,  the  man  on  the  bank  in  the  meantime  firing  rapidly, 
and  picking  off  wolfe  after  wolfe.  A fresh  danger  arose. 
The  woman  evidently  did  not  see  the  abrupt  break  in  the  ice 
above  the  falls,  and  the  dark,  swift  current  which  lay  beyond. 
Perhaps  she  was  too  frightened  to  hear  the  rushing  waters. 
On  she  went,  making  straight  for  the  falls,  the  wolves  almost 
on  her  heels,  and  the  man’s  voice  crying  in  terrified  accents, 
as  he  dropped  on  his  knees  in  the  snow  ; 

“ Kate  I Kate  1 My  God  save  her?  ” 

The  woman  was  on  the  brink  of  the  ice,  when  she  made 
a sudden  sweep  to  one  side.  Nearly  the  entire  pack,  unable 
to  check  their  mad  flight,  plunged  into  the  water,  which 
carried  them  swiftly  over  the  rocks,  and  Kate  Wexford  was 
flying  toward  the  river  bank,  where  she  fell  helpless  in  the 
snow,  her  baby  in  her  arms,  while  Rube’s  rifle  frightened  the 
remainder  of  the  pursuers  away.  It  was  some  time  before 
she  could  answer  her  husband’s  voice.  When  strength 
enabled  her  to  do  so  she  arose  feebly  in  the  snow,  her  resolu- 
tion to  go  to  her  father,  as  strong  as  ever,  but  Rube  took  her 
hand,  knelt  down  and  said  ; 

“ Kate,  bear  with  me  for  the  last  time.  As  God  is  my 
judge,  I shall  never  again  taste  liquor.  This  night  has  taught 
me  a lesson  which  I cannot  forget.” 

Kate  believed  him  and  accepted  his  promise.  Then  they 
started  to  Pineville,  Rube  carrying  the  baby  and  more  than 
half  carrying  his  wife.  When  they  arrived  there  Kate  told 
her  parents  that  she  had  been  dying  to  show  them  the  baby, 
and,  taking  advantage  of  the  moonlight  night,  had  made  the 
journey  on  skates. 

Rube  kept  his  vow,  the  roses  bloomed  again  on  Kate’s 
cheeks,  and  to  day  a happy  family  of  boys  and  girls  feel  no 
touch  of  shame  as  they  look  up  with  pride  to  their  father. 


A Profession  for  Women. 

Mr.  Higginson  has  found  one  profession  that  is  not  over- 
crowded, and  that  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  women.  It  is  that 
of  nursing  ; and,  after  narrating  the  great  difficulty 
experienced  in  getting  assistance  for  the  care  of  a sick  person, 
he  says,  in  the  Woman's  Journal : “ Good  nurses  are  well  paid, 
easily  earning  from  eight  to  fifteen  dollars  a week,  besides 
their  board.  The  good  they  do  to  their  fellow-creatures  is 
enough  to  satisfy  the  utmost  longing  of  the  conscience ; and 
they  often  win  an  amount  of  gratitude  that  secures  for  them 
life-long  friendship.  Their  position  is  not  a menial  one — a 
point  on  which  the  American  mind  is  so  sensitive ; they 
usually  rank  as  members  of  the  family,  and  are  very  apt  to 
rule  the  family.  On  the  other  hand,  their  work  is  arduous, 
e.xhausting,  and  often  repulsive ; but  so  is  much  work  that 
men  have  to  do,  including  the  work  of  the  physiaian  himself. 
Why  should  not  the  Helen  Harknesses  of  the  world  try  their 
hands  at  nursing  ? ” 
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OUR  BIOGRAPHICAL  BUREAU. 

“Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  ue 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 

Thackeray’s  Club  Life. 

(^^vEFORE  Thackeray  died,  he  had  become  as  familiar  a 
figure  in  the  West  end  of  London  as  Dr.  Johnson 
was  in  Fleet  street  and  its  tributary  courts  and  lanes. 
Any  one  who  did  not  know  him  might  have  supposed  him  to 
be  an  indolent  man  about  town ; and  those  who  could 
indentify  him  generally  knew  where  to  find  him  [^if  they 
wished  to  show  the  great  author  to  a friend  from  the  country. 
He  was  usually  present  in  the  park  at  the  fashionable  hour ; 
and  if  the  Pall  Mall  of  his  day  is  ever  painted,  his  face  and 
lorm  will  be  as  inseparable  from  a truthful  picture 
as  the  mammoth  bulk  of  the  testy  lexicographer  is  from  the 
contemporaneous,  prints  of  Temple  Bar. 

The  lovableness  of  his  character  is  well  remembered  at 
the  Athenaeum  Club,  and  the  old  servants,  especially,  speak 
of  his  kindness  to  them.  The  club-house  is  at  the  corner  of 
Waterloo  Place  and  Pall  Mall — a drab-colored,  sedate,  classic 
building,  with  a wide  frieze  under  the  cornice,  in  a line  with 
the  Guards,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Reform,  the 
Travelers’,  and  many  other  clubs.  Opposite  to  it  is  the 
LTnited  Service  Club,  midway  is  the  memorial  column  to  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  only  a few  yards  away  are  Carlton 
Terrace  and  the  steps  leading  into  St,  James’s  Park. 
Malborougb  House,  the  home  ot  the  Prince  of  Wales,’  and 
unpalatial  St.  James’s  Palace,  are  close  by. 

Thackeray’s  name  appears  on  the  roll  of  the  Athenasum 
as  a barrister,  but  he  was  elected  in  1851  as  “Author  of ‘Vanity 
Fair,’ ‘ Pendennis,’ and  other  well-known  works  of  fiction.” 
He  used  the  club  both  for  work  and  pleasure,  and  there  are 
two  corners  of  the  building  to  which  his  name  has  become 
attached  on  account  of  his  association  with  them.  The 
dining-room  is  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  magnificent  entrance  ; and  he  usually  sat  at  a table  in  the 
nearest  corner  where  the  sun  shines  pleasantly  through  the 
high  windows  and  makes  rainbows  on  the  white  cloth  in 
striking  the  glasses.  Theodore  Hook  had  used  the  same 
table,  and  uncorked  his  wit  with  his  wine  at  it ; but  it  was  in 
a kindlier  strain  than  the  author  of  “Jack  Brag  ” was  capable 
of  that  Thackeray  enlivened  the  friends  who  gathered  around 
him. 

The  southwest  corner  of  the  south  library,  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  club,  is  filled  with  books  of  English  history,  and 
some  of  his. work  was  done  there.  Therefrom,  no  doubt 
some  of  the  material  of  the  lecture  on  the  Georges  was 
drawn  ; he  could  look  out  of  the  window  on  the  very  site  of 
Carlton  House,  now  a square  ot  grass  and  flowers ; and 
probably  on  the  shelves,  also,  he  found  some  help  in  com- 
pleting “ Esmond  ” and  developing  “ The  Virginians.”  He 
often  left  the  library  looking  fatigued  and  troubled,  and  he 
was  sometimes  heard  complaining  of  the  perplexity  he  found 
in  disposing  of  this  character  or  that,  and  asserting  that  he 
knew  that  what  he  was  writing  would  fail. 

He  divided  his  time  between  the  Athena'um  Club,  the 
Reiorm  and  the  Garrick  ; contiguous  to  the  first  two  is  the 
neighborhood  of  St.  James’s,  which  principally  consists  of 
clubs,  bachelors’  chambers,  and  fashionable  shops,  and  is 
associated  with  many  of  Thackeray’s  characters. — W.  II. 
Rideing,  in  The  Century. 


Victor  Hugo. 


the  heaven  of  art  there  are  many  mansions,  and  the 
^ reader  is  not  only  content,  but  grateful  and  delighted, 

to  accept  Victor  Hugo  as  he  is,  to  admire  him  and  love 
him  and  wonder  at  him  as.  he  gives  us  that  art  product  which 
it  is  his  special  function  to  give.  What  he  loves  is  goodness, 
what  he  hates  is  wrong  ; he  has,  like  every  true  poet,  a noble 
soul.  Ignorant  of  history  as  a science — ignorant  of  every- 
thing, perhaps,  but  belles-lettres— to  his  fervid  and  unsophis- 
ticated soul  the  word  “king”  does  not  mean,  as  it  means  to 
Sophocles  and  Shakespeare,  a man — a man  placed  by  circum- 
stance at  a certain  point  in  the  human  web — a point  which  j 
in  a certain  stage  of  social  growth  is  a nece  sary  and  I 
inevitable  condition  of  the  web’s  existence  and  of  the  j 
existence  of  every  little  community  of  strugglers  on  that  web  | 
— as  necessary  and  inevitable  a condition  as  the  corn  on  | 
which  the  community  feeds  or  the  fire  with  which  the  corn 
is  roasted.  To  Victor  Hugo  the  word  “ king  ” simply  means  ■ 
a monster — or,  rather,  it  means  the  villain  of  French  j 
melodrama,  the  convenient  evil  machine  who  forges  the 
father’s  will,  who  sets  fire  to  the  brother's  hayrick,  who 
seduces  the  village  beauty,  and  is  only  frustrated  in  his 
diabolic  attempt  to  destroy  the  entire  social  ship  by  being 
himself  destroyed  when  the  virtuous  hero  returns  in 
last  act  and  claims  his  own.  Hugo  hates  the  “ king”  because 
to  him — the  impassioned  boy  of  four  score  years — the  king  is 
the  simple  and  convenient  impersonation  of  the  wrong  the 
poet  loathes.  His  cosmogony  may  be  that  of  fairyland  or 
Cloudcuckoo  town,  but  what  of  that  ? It  is  enough  for  us, 
his  admirers,  that  in  the  great  struggle  of  good  and  evil, 
which  is  the  motive  power  of  human  life,  the  motive  power 
of  nature  herself,  Victor  Hugo  is  an  active,  if  a somewhat 
too  voluble  warrior  in  the  noble  army  of  Ormuzd.  No  doubt 
a little  less  noise  would  be  desirable,  no  doubt  a little  more 
of  that  conservation  of  energy  which  enables  a good  fighter 
for  right  to  strike  home  would  be  welcome ; but,  as  has  been  j 
said,  we  must  take  Victor  Hugo  as  he  is,  and  he  proud  of  him  | 
as  one  of  the  noblest  products  of  our  century.  For  when  was  | 
poetry  as  an  energy,  poetry  as  one  of  those  great  human  forces  , 
which  go  to  the  developing  of  the  race,  ever  so  concentrated 
in  any  one  man  of  modern  times  as  it  is  concentrated  in  j 
Victor  Hugo?  Shelley  alone  can  compete  with  him  here, 
for  Byron’s  undoubted  energy  was  the  energy  of  Demosthe- 
nes and  not  the  energy  of  Piodar ; it  was  the  energy  the 
proper  literary  expression  of  which  was,  perhaps,  scarcely 
poetry  at  all ; while  the  poetry  of  Coleridge,  of  Wordsworth,  i 
and  of  Keats,  precious  as  it  it  is,  is  for  the  most  part  the  | 
poetry  of  art  rather  than  the  poetry  of  energy.  And  this 
energy  not  all  the  sorrows  and  trials  of  all  Victor  Hugo’s 
years  can  abate.  As  a poetic  artist,  Goethe  remained  to  the 
last  supreme,  but  poetry  save  as  an  art,  flagged  under  the 
growing  weight  of  the  years,  but  neither  fate  nor  chance,  nor 
time  can  quell  the  fire  of  Victor  B.ngo.—Athenfcum, 

M.  Renan  and  his  family  narrowly  escaped  destruction  in 
the  Ischia  disaster. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  has  prepared  an  abridged  popular 
edition  of  his  “Literature  and  Dogma.” 

The  health  of  Herbert  Spencer  has  greatly  improved,  and  . 
he  has  nearly  completed  another  volume  of  his  great  work 
on  Sociology. 
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American  Humor. 

The  “ American  humor,"  which  now  goes  by  the  name 
and  has  attracted  such  world-wide  notoriety,  is  not  properly 
speaking,  literary  humor  at  all,  says  the  New  York  Eveniug 
Post.  It  has  about  the  same  relation  to  literature  that  the 
negro  minstrels  or  Harrigan  and  Hart  have  to  the  drama.  It 
was  begun  by  Artemus  Ward,  and  has  been  perpetuated  by  a 
long  line  of  jesters,  funny  men,  clowns,  or  whatever  they 
may  be  called,  who  stand  in  somewhat  the  same  relation  to 
the  public  that  the  jesters  of  the  pre-literary  period  did  to 
the  private  employers  in  whose  retinue  they  served.  They 
say  funny  things,  or  serious  things,  or  idiotic  things,  but  they 
say  them  in  public  for  the  benefit  of  the  vast  audience  which 
reads  the  newspapers.  It  is  newspaper  humor,  rather  than 
American  humor,  and  though  the  fashion  began  in  this 
country,  it  might  easily  be  adopted,  one  would  think,  in 
England,  where  it  is  liked  so  much.  Artemus  Ward  and 
Josh  Billings,  we  should  say,  represent  it  in  its  earlier  and 
purer  state  and  now  it  is  represented  by  a dozen  paragraphers, 
whose  jokes  make  us  laugh,  very  often  for  the  same  reason 
that  the  sight  of  a man  chasing  his  hat  in  a high  wind  will 
always  amuse  the  bystanders — a fact  lor  the  true  explanation 
of  which  we  should  have  to  plunge  deep  into  the  recesses  of 
■the  human  heart.  

Sidney  Lanier  on  Walt  Whitman. 

The  widow  ot  the  late  Sidney  Lanier  writes  to  The  Nation, 
inclosing  the  following  paragraph,  which  was  omitted  from 
'r.  Lanier’s  “The  English  Novel,’’ that  the  full  extent  or 
Mr.  Lanier's  views  of  Whitman  may  be  understood : 

“ But  let  me  first  carefully  disclaim  and  condemn  all  that 
flippant  and  sneering  tone  which  dominates  so  many  discus- 
sions of  Whitman.  While  I differ  from  him  utterly  as  to 
every  principle  of  artistic  procedure ; while  he  seems  to  me 
the  most  stupendously  mistaken  man  in  all  history  as  to 
what  constitues  true  democracy  and  the  true  advance  of  art 
and  man ; while  I am  immeasurably  shocked  at  ihe  sweeping 
invasions  of  those  reserves  which  depend  "on  the  very  person- 
al ity  I have  so  much  insisted  upon,  and  which  the  whole  con- 
sensus of  the  ages  has  considered  more  and  more  sacred  with 
every  year  of  growth  in  delicacy  ; yet,  after  all  these  prodi- 
gious allowances,  I owe  some  keen  delights  to  a certain  com- 
bination of  bigness  and  naivete  which  make  some  of  Whit- 
man’s passages  so  strong  and  taking : and  indeed,  on  the  one 
occasion  when  he  has  abandoned  his  theory  of  formlessness 
and  written  in  form,  he  has  made  ‘ My  Captain,  0 my  Captain,’ 
surely  one  of  the  most  tender  and  beautiful  poems  in  any 

anguage.”  , 

The  Origin  of  Great  Men. 

Foreign  not  less  than  English  biography  abounds  in  illus- 
trations of  men  who  have  glorified  the  lot  of  poverty  by  their 
labors  and  their  genius.  In  Art  we  find  Claude,  the  son  of  a 
pastry-cook  ; Geefs,  of  a baker ; Leopold  Robert,  of  a watch- 
maker ; and  Haydn,  of  a wheelwright ; whilst  Daguerre  was 
a scene-painter  at  the  opera.  The  father  of  Gregory  VII.  was 
a carpenter  ; of  bextus  V.,  a shepherd;  and  of  Adrian  VI.,  a 
poor  bargeman.  When  a boy,  Adrian,  unable  to  pay  for  a 
light  by  which  to  study,  was  accustomed  to  prepare  his  les- 
sons by  the  light  of  the  lamps  in  the  streets  and  the  church- 
porches,  exhibiting  a degree  of  patience  and  industrj-  which 
were  the  certain  forerunners  of  his  future  distinction.  Of  tike 
hnmble  origin  were  Hauy,  the  mineralogist,  who  was  the  son 
of  a weaver  of  Saint  Just;  Hautefeuille,  the  mechanician,  of  a 
baker  at  Orleans;  Joseph  Fourier,  the  mathematician,  of  a 
tailor  at  Auxerre ; Durand,  the  architect,  of  a Paris  shoemaker ; 
and  Gesner,  the  naturalist,  of  a skinner  or  worker  in  hides,  at 
Zurich. — Smiles's  Self-Help. 


OUR  GEM  CASKET. 

“But  words  aro  things,  and  a small  drop  of  Ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.“ 

The  bone  of  contention — The  jaw  bone. 

A jewel  is  a jewel  still,  though  lying  in  the  dust. 

Use  your  own  brains  rather  than  those  ot  others. 

Have  order,  system,  regularity  and  also  promptness. 

A man  of  honor  respects  his  word  as  he  does  his  bond. 

In  men  whom  men  pronounce  as  ill 
I find  so  much  of  goodness  still ; 

In  men  whom  men  pronounce  divine 
1 find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot, 

I hesitate  to  draw  the  line 
Between  the  two,  when  God  has  not. 

— Joquin  Miller. 

Political  tailors  are  always  talking  about  men  and  meas- 
ures. 

None  are  as  fond  of  secrets  as  those  who  do  not  mean  to 
keep  them. 

The  best  rule  for  good  looks  is  to  keep  happy  and  culti- 
vate a kind  disposition. 

Always  speak  the  truth.  Make  few  promises.  Live  up 
to  your  engagements.  Keep  your  own  secrets  if  you  hare 
any. 

Religion  is  not  a thing  of  noise  and  spasm,  but  of  silent 
sacrifice  and  quiet  growth. 

Let  a gift  be  a gift,  and  that  unchangeably.  Never  make 
a present  on  the  theory  of  receiving  a present  in  return. 

When  you  speak  to  a person,  look  him  in  the  face. 
Good  company  and  good  conversation  are  the  very  sinews 
of  virtue. 

One  of  the  most  effectual  ways  of  pleasing,  and  making 
one’s  self  loved,  is  to  be  cheerful ; joy  softens  far  more  hearts 
than  tears. 

A man’s  charity  to  those  who  differ  from  him  upon  great 
and  difficult  questions  will  be  in  the  ratio  of  his  knowledge 
of  them — the  more  knowledge  the  more  charity. 

Out  West  the  cellar  is  the  place  to  go  in  time  of  a cyclone, 
and  when  a man  has  a barrel  of  cider  in  the  cellar  it’s  surpris- 
ing how  many  times  a day  he  thinks  there’s  a cyclone  com- 
ing. 

The  following  facetious  inscription  is  copied  from  a 
churchyard  in  Essex : 

“ Here  lies  the  man  Richard, 

And  Mary  his  wife ; 

Their  surname  was  Pritchard, 

They  lived  without  strife ; 

And  the  reason  was  plain — 

They  abounded  in  riches — 

They  had  no  care  or  pain. 

And  the  wife  wore  the  breeches.” 

If  brooms  are  wet  in  boilng  suds  once  a week  they  become 
very  tough,  and  will  not  break  up  so  easily  when  a fond 
wife  is  remonstrating  with  her  husband  and  trying  to  induce 
him  to  do  better. 

Poor  Relative — “ I didn’t  know  but  as  you  were  refurnish- 
ing the  house,  some  of  the  discarded  articles  might  bo  ot  some 
use  to  me,  if  you  was  only  a mind  to — ” Rich  Relation — 

“ Why,  certainly ; I am  glad  you  spoke  of  it.  We  are  going 
to  re-paper  the  dining-room.  I’ll  send  you  down  the  old 
paper  when  it’s  torn  oft.  It  isn’t  badly  soiled. 
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CIRCLE  CHAT. 


THEY  WERE  BORN  FOR  IT. 

The  expression  about  the  poet’s  being  born  not  made  is 
applicable  to  other  less  elevated  occupations,  and  it  is  equally 
true  with  regard  to  the  preacher,  the  teacher,  the  doctor,  and 
in  short  every  other  calling  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  The 
more  exalted  the  position  the  more  painfully  failure  is  shown 
in  it  and  the  cases  that  come  before  our  notice  of  wrong 


selections  are  few  indeed  in  comparison  with  the  numbers 
that  are  struggling  through  the  world  under  the  burden  of  an. 
occupation  for  which  they  were  not  adapted. 

It  is  simple  to  understand  that  the  work  of  a mechanic^ 
though  easily  accomplished  by  one  whose  inclination  has  led 
him  to  learn  his  trade  would  come  very  hard  upon  a profes- 
sional man  were  he  compelled  to  follow  it  from  day  to  day, 
while  professional  work  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the 
mechanic  ; out  people  seldom  care  to  distinguish  much, 
further. 

We  have  seen  boys,  who  were  termed  lazy  by  parents  and 
all  who  knew  them,  after  getting  into  some  other  occupation, 
exhibit  such  energies  as  to  crown  their  lives  with  the  most 
brilliant  success.  Truly  they  were  born  for  it. 


YOUNG  WOMEN  AND  HEREDITY- 

“Cursed  from  the  very  beginning 
With  deeds  that  others  had  done, 

‘ More  sinned  against  than  sinning,’ 

And  so  is  many  a one.’’ — Will  Carleton. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  on  the  education  of  young 
women,  and  the  fair  sex  themselves  are  nobly  striving  for  the 
educational  privileges  of  men,  and  they  certainly  have  the 
right  if  they  desire  it.  But  there  are  more  important  subjects 
than  classics  for  both  sexes,  and  we  would  suggest  that 
more  social  advancement  would  be  acquired  if  our  young 
women  were  instructed  in  the  laws  of  heredity.  Let  the  people 
throw  aside  that  miserable  shroud  of  mock-modesty  and  como 
at  once  boldly  and  with  Christian  sincerity  to  the  fact  that 
parentage  is  the  highest  and  holiest  mission  with  which  God 
has  intrusted  mortals,  and  then,  with  the  light  of  science,  iu- 
vesiigate  and  reflect  upon  the  young  woman’s  position,  who 
launches  on  the  sea  of  matrimony  without  one  iota  of  know- 
ledge concerning  heredity,  and  consequently  with  but  little 
appreciation  of  the  responsibility  of  motherhood. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  a mother  before  a child's 
birth  has  been  conclusively  proved  to  greatly  efiectthe  child's 
whole  disposition,  and  the  temper  which  the  mother  allows  to 
get  the  better  of  her  then,  as  well  as  during  her  darling  little 
one’s  tenderest  years,  before  she  suspects  its  education  has  be- 
gun, is  at  work  with  an  influence  upon  its  concuct  away  up 
in  manhood  or  womanhood. 

If  the  reality  were  thrown  plainly  before  us  and  we  were 
permitted  to  see  how  many  crimes  and  bitter  enmities  were 
planted  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  now  the  blackest  vil- 
lians  long  before  they  had  the  power  of  speech,  and  how  many 
of  what  are  now  our  greatest  philanthropists,  our  honored  men 
of  genius,  owe  their  greatness  to  their  mothers’  disposition 
and  talents — if  we  could  plainly  see  all  this  as  it  is  w-e  would 
surely  urge  the  importance  of  this  subject  as  fearlessly  as  any 
other  social  reform. 

In  this  connection  we  would  urge  mothers  against  encour- 
aging their  daughters  in  idleness,  or  making  “ ladies  " of 
them ; for  in  thus  weakly  bending  to  vanity,  you  are  directly 
planting  the  seeds  of  indolence  even  in  your  grandchildren.  Be 
cautious  you  who  would  see  your  daughters  married  to  a 
“gentleman,”  and  thereby  have  nothing  to  do.  Such  is,  in 
any  case,  a poor  means  to  acquire  happiness  ; but  there  may 
be  terrible  consequences  result. 

A child  that  is  welt  born,  though  moneyless,  is  better  off 
than  one  rich  in  money,  born  of  a careless,  thoughtless  moth- 
er, who  understands  nothing  of  the  responsibility  of  parent- 
age. 
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RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


All  communications  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents’  Department,  Family  Circle  Office, 
London  East. 

Reader. — The  lines  occur  in  Goldsmith’s  “ Deserted  Vil- 
lage,” and  not  in  Burns’  Works. 

J.  J. — You  would  be  safer  and  wiser  in  following  your 
father’s  advice  than  in  entering  into  such  an  undertaking 
with  a perfect  stranger. 

R.  R. — You  appear  from  your  letter  to  be  decided  as  to 
your  course  already,  and  we,  to  a certain  extent,  consider  you 
are  in  the  right.  However,  you  had  better  not  exhibit  too 
little  regard  for  your  parents’  wish,  or  the  other  party  con- 
cerned might  learn  to  respect  you  less'. 

Mrs.  S. — Subscribers  wishing  to  receive  the  monthly  in 
place  of  the  weekly  will  have  their  names  changed  next  week, 
when  the  first  copy  of  the  monthly,  consisting  of  the  four 
October  weeklies,  will  be  issued.  Subscriptions  to  the  weekly 
may  date  from  the  beginning  of  any  month. 

W.  P.  W. — We  would  advise  you  to  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  firm  you  speak  of.  Several  American  firms  adver- 
tising similar  employment  at  home  have  recently  been  shown 
to  be  unprincipled  frauds.  Where  assistance  is  really  re- 
quired in  any  manufacturing  business,  the  only  satisfactory 
way  we  are  aware  of  is  to  employ  hands  at  the  place  where 
such  manufacturing  is  carried  on.  Plenty  of  help  can  be 
secured  at  home  for  such  highly  remunerated  work. 

A Subscriber  — Whether  it  would  be  proper  to  return  the 
letters  to  the  young  lady  and  ask  her  for  your  presents  and 
letters  or  not  depends  entirely  upon  the  intentions  with  which 
you  made  the  presents,  and  the  nature  of  the  letters.  If  the 
letters  contain  anything  that  would  compromise  your  dignity 
you  are  certainly  justified  in  doing  your  best  to  secure  them, 
and  if  the  presents  are  costly  and  were  given  with  the  under- 
f landing  of  the  lady’s  becoming  your  wife,  and  she  has  proved 
unfaithful  to  what  she  gave  you  reason  to  hope  for,  you  have 
a right  to  demand  that  they  be  returned. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 


Beer. 

Beer  is  regarded  by  many  in  this  country  as  a healthy 
beverage.  Let  me  give  you  a few  of  the  ingredients  used  in 
its  manufacture.  The  adulterations  most  commonly  used  to 
give  bitterness  are  gentian,  wormwood  and  quassia  ; to  im- 
part pungency,  ginger,  orange  peel  and  caraway.  If  these 
were  all,  there  would  be  small  need  of  warning  the  young 
against  the  use  of  beer  on  account  of  its  injurious  ingre- 
dients ; but  when  there  are  added,  to  preserve  the  frothy 
head,  alum  and  blue  vitriol ; to  intoxicate,  cocculus  indicus, 
nux  vomica  and  tobacco ; and  to  promote  thirst,  salt — then 
indeed  does  it  become  necessary  to  instruct  and  warn  the 
innocent  against  the  use  of  this  poisonous  beverage. 


Cuie  of  Stammering. 

Many  years  ago  a famous  professor  came  to  our  town,  and 
announced  that  he  could  “cure  the  worst  cases  of  stuttering 
in  ten  minutes  without  a surgical  operation.”  A friend  of 
mine  was  an  inveterate  stammerer,  and  1 advised  him  to  call 
upon  the  wonderful  magician.  He  called,  was  convinced  by 
the  testimonials  exhibited,  struck  up  a bargain,  paid  the  fifty 
dollars,  and  soon  called  at  my  office  talking  as  straight  as  a 
railroad  track. 

I was  astonished,  and  asked  my  friend  by  what  miracle 
he  had  been  so  suddenly  relieved  of  his  life-long  trouble. 
He  informed  me  that  be  had  made  a solemn  pledge  not  to 
reveal  the  process  of  cure. 


I knew  two  other  bad  cases — ladies ; and,  calling  upon 
them,  reported  what  had  come  to  pass. 

They  were  soon  at  the  professor’s  rooms,  came  away 
elated,  raised  the  hundred  dollars,  paid  the  cash,  and  in  half- 
an-hour  were  ready,  had  the  question  been  popped,  to  say 
“Yes”  without  hesitation. 

I was  soon  made  acquainted  with  several  other  cures 
quite  as  remarkable,  and  resolved  to  turn  on  my  sharpest 
wits  and  wait  upon  the  magician. 

He  seemed  an  honest  man,  and  in  two  days  I had  made 
lip  my  mind  to  pay  him  a large  fee  and  learn  the  strange  art, 
with  the  privilege  of  using  it  to  cure  whomsoever  I would. 
Those  who  had  been  cured  by  the  professor  were  solemnly 
bound  not  to  reveal  the  secret  to , any  one,  but  my  contract 
gave  me  the  privilege  of  using  the  knowledge  as  I pleased. 
And  now  I propose  to  give  my  readers  a simple  art  which  has 
enabled  me  to  make  happy  many  unhappy  stammerers.  In 
my  own  hands  it  has  often  failed,  but  in  three-fourths  of  the 
cases  which  1 have  treated,  the  cure  has  been  complete. 

The  secret  is  this  ; the  stammerer  is  made  to  mark  the 
time  in  his  speech,  just  as  it  is  ordinarily  done  in  singing. 
He  is  at  first  to  beat  on  every  syllable.  He  begins  by  reading 
one  of  David’s  Psalms,  striking  the  finger  on  the  knee  at 
every  word.  You  can  beat  time  by  striking  the  finger  on 
the  knee,  by  simply  hitting  the  thumb  against  the  fore-finger 
or  by  moving  the  large  toe  in  the  boot. 

I doubt  if  the  worst  case  of  stuttering  can  continue  long 
if  the  victim  will  read  an  hour  every  day,  with  thorough 
practice  of  this  art,  observing  the  same  in  his  conversation. 

As  thousand’s  have  paid  fifty  and  a hundred  dollars  for  this 
secret,  I take  great  pleasure  in  publishing  it  to  the  world. — 
Dio  Leiois. 

Health  Points. 

Pimples  are  caused  by  improper  diet.  Cosmetics  only 
injure. 

A pinch  of  common  table  salt,  dissolved  in  water,  will 
relieve  a bee  sting. 

To  cure  sneezing,  plug  the  nostrils  with  cotton  wool.  The 
effect  is  instantaneous. 

A nail  brush  is  as  important  as  a tooth  brush,  and  the 
poorest  should  never  be  without  them. 

To  avoid  getting  too  stout,  eat  lean  meat  and  few  vege- 
tables. Do  not  use  much  sugar  or  butter. 

If  an  artery  is  severed  tie  a small  cord  or  handkerchief 
tightly  above  it  until  a physician  arrives. 

Broken  limbs  should  be  placed  in  a natural  position,  and 
the  patient  kept  quiet  until  help  arrives. 

Seven  or  eight  successive  applications  of  the  white  of  an 
egg  will  prove  a most  efficacious  remedy  for  a burn. 

Burns  and  scalds  are  immediately  relieved  by  an  applica- 
tion of  dry  soda  covered  with  a wet  cloth  moist  enough  to 
dissolve  it. 

The  blood  may  be  kept  in  proper  circulation  by  a right 
mode  of  dressing,  and  this  would  eftectually  remedy  cold  feet. 
Bathing  the  feet  in  hot  then  in  cold  water  followed  by  thor- 
ough friction  gives  speedy  relief,  to  those  suffering  from  this 
complaint,  but  even  admitting  it  beneficial,  it  is  only  tempor- 
ary. A sensible  mode  of  dress,  however,  with  good  warm 
coverings  for  the  lower  limbs  and  leet  during  the  damp  and 
cold  weather,  is  a preventative  against  the  complaint  for  all 
time,  and  imparts  that  delicious  feeling  to  the  body  that  put- 
ting the  feet  in  hot  water  does. 
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FASHION  NOTES. 

The  velvet  season  has  opened. 

Figured  sash  ribbons  are  plentiful. 

A dress  entirely  of  silk  is  no  longer  correct  for  street  wear. 

There  is  such  a variety  of  shapes  in  roantles  that  every 
lady  will  have  an  opportunity  of  suiting  her  individual  taste 
in  the  matter  of  wraps. 

As  a rule  hats  are  worn  Smaller,  more  compact  than  they 
have  been  of  late  years ; and  as  for  bonnets,  they  are  very 
small,  indeed.  Fashion  has  been  tending  slowly  and  surely 
toward  small  bonnets. 

An  elegant  travelling  suit  for  a bride  is  of  grey  cashmere, 
trimmed  with  several  rows  of  fine  silver  braid,  sewn  on  fiat 
and  close  to  each  other.  This  braid  borders  the  skirt,  basque, 
sleeves,  and  collar,  grey  straw  hat,  with  a long  silvery  shaded 
feather  and  a grey  gauze  veil. 

Fichus  are  very  large  again,  and  are  made  of  mull  doubled 
and  shirred  once  just  back  of  the  neck  and  twice  in  front, 
and  are  edged  with  either  Oriental  or  Pompadour  lace. 

Combinations  of  two  materials  are  again  employed  in  rich 
costumes  imported  for  Autumn  and  Winter ; now  and  then 
a velvet  dress  is  made  entirely  of  plain  velvet,  but  the  rule 
is  the  use  of  brocaded  velvet  with  plain  velvet,  or  else  otto- 
man silk  with  either  plain  velvet  or  with  the  figured  velvet, 
which  is  brocaded  on  ottoman  reps.  The  newest  velvet  bro- 
cades have  the  ground  of  velvet  with  the  figures  indented  or 
sunken  on  the  pile  of  the  velvet,  and  of  very  gay  colors  on  a 
sombre  velvet  background. 

The  great  resource  this  autumn  for  retrimming  and 
freshening  up  dresses  of  a former  season,  is  velvet.  Velvet 
has  been  used  very  freely  through  the  summer  for  trimming 
dresses  of  all  tissues,  even  cotton  ones,  and  will  be  still  more 
so  employed  for  autumn  costumes.  Woollen  dresses  that 
have  been  cleaned,  however  good  they  may  be,  always  require 
retrimming.  This  year  they  are  to  be  trimmed  with  dark- 
colored  velvet.  A deep  collar,  cuffs  and  facings  go  a great 
way  toward  making  a cleaned  or  dyed  dress  look  new  again. 
Then  there  are  bands  of  velvet  to  be  put  on  round  the  edge 
of  flounces  or  draperies. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

How  TO  Cook  a Goose. — Boil  it  half  an  hour  to  take  out 
the  strong,  oily  taste,  then  stuff  and  roast  it.  Stuffing  ; Four 
small  apples  peeled  and  cored,  one  large  onion  or  two  small 
ones,  two  leaves  of  sage  and  thyme.  Boil  them  in  sufficient 
water  to  cover.  When  done,  press  through  a sieve ; add  piece 
of  butter ; add  sufficient  mealy  potato  to  make  it  dry ; add 
pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 


Ginger  Snaps. — Two  cups  of  butter,  two  cups  of  molasses, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  ginger,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  saleratus 
dissolved  in  one  cup  of  boiling  water  ; knead  soft,  roll  thin, 
and  bake  in  quick  even. 


Khobarb  Pies,  New  England  Style. — Peel  some  garden 
rhubarb,  or  pie-plant,  and  cut  it  in  small  pieces ; after  lining 
the  pie  plates  with  pastry  fill  them  with  layers  of  rhubarb 
and  sugar,  and  if  a lemon  is  available  use  the  grated  yellow 
rind  lor  flavoring  ; cover  the  pie,  wetting  the  edges  of  the 
pastry  to  make  them  adhere ; make  several  cuts  in  the  top 
crust,  and  bake  the  pie  in  a moderate  oven  until  both  top 
and  bottom  crust  are  nicely  browned  ; if  the  bottom  of  the 


pie  cooks  faster  than  the  top,  put  a second  plate  under  it, 
when  it  is  quite  brown  ; if  the  top  browns  before  the  bottom 
is  done,  cover  it  with  brown  paper.  Dust  the  top  crust  with 
powdered  sugar  after  the  pie  is  done,  and  use  it,  either  hot  or 
cold. 

Queen  of  Puddings. — One  pint  of  nice  bread  crumbs,  one 
quart  of  milk,  one  cup  of  sugar,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  the 
grated  rind  of  one  lemon,  a piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  egg 
Bake  like  a custard.  When  baked  spread  over  the  top  slices 
of  jelly  of  any  kind,  and  cover  the  whole  with  the  whites  of 
the  eggs  beaten  to  a stiff  froth,  with  one  cup  of  sugar  and 
lemon.  Brown  lightly  in  the  oven. 

Jellied  Grapes. — Pick  and  wash  grapes,  place  a layer  in  a 
stone  jar,  sprinkle  in  washed  rice  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  rice  to  six  parts  grapes  by  measure,  add  a little  sugar 
place  them  in  the  oven,  and  carefully  add  water  until  it 
nearly  reaches  the  surface  of  the  grapes.  Cover  close  and 
bake  slowly  two  or  three  hours.  Serve  cold  as  stewed  fruit 
for  breakfast  or  tea.  ConcoriJ  or  Isabella  grapes  preferred. 

To  Crystallise  Pop  Corn. — Pop  corn,  with  all  its  associa- 
tions of  good  time  and  innocent  enjoyment,  is  once  more  in 
season,  and  tne  children  or  young  people  who  like  to  experi- 
ment with  it  can  try  the  following  recipe  for  crystallising  it : 
Put  into  an  iron  kettle  one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  water,  and  one  cup  of  white  sugar ; boil 
until  ready  to  candy,  then  throw  in  three  quarts  nicely- 
popped  corn  ; stir  vigorously  until  the  sugar  is  evenly  distri- 
buted over  the  corn  ; take  the  kettle  from  the  fire  and  stir 
until  it  cools  a little,  and  in  this  way  you  may  have  each 
kernel  separate  and  all  coated  with  the  sugar. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

Keep  potatoes  in  a cool,  dark  place.  Apples  keep  best  on 
shelves. 

Cleanse  brushes  in  water  in  which  there  is  a teaspoonful 
of  ammonia. 

Remove  flower-pot  stain  from  window  sills  by  rubbing 
with  fine  wood  ashes  and  rinse  with  clean  water. 

Vaseline  is  good  for  chapped  hands.  Borax  in  the  water 
whitens  and  soitens  them. 

A tablespoonful  of  black  pepper,  put  in  the  first  water  in 
which  gray  and  buff  linens  are  washed,  will  keep  them  from 
spotting.  It  will  also  keep  the  colors  of  colored  or  black 
cambrics  or  muslin  from  running,  and  does  not  harden  the 
water.  A little  gum  arable  imparts  gloss  to  common  starch 

To  cleanse  the  hair,  take  one  gill  of  warmish  water,  add 
twenty  drops  of  aqua  ammonia,  and  with  a bit  of  flannel  or  a 
sponge  wash  the  hair,  divide  it  into  partings,  so  as  to  rub  out 
the  dandruff’  thoroughly.  Then  comb  the  hair  with  a fine- 
tooth  comb,  and  let  it  dry  in  the  air.  This  hair  wash  has 
been  tried  for  years,  and  will  not  only  keep  the  head  very 
clean  it  used  twice  a month,  but  preserve  the  color  and  thick- 
ness of  the  hair. 

To  remove  tan  and  sun-burn,  cold  cream,  mutton  tallow 
and  lemon  juice  may  be  used  ; for  freckles,  apply  the  latter 
with  a tiny  camel’s  hair  brush.  The  country  girl,  deprived 
of  many  things  which  her  city  cousin  finds  indispensable, 
discovers  that  she  can  remove  the  tan  from  her  face  with  a 
wash  made  of  green  cucumbers  sliced  into  skim-milk,  or 
failing  in  this,  she  makes  a ^decoction  of  buttermilk  and 
tansy. 
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SELECTED. 

*'  only  what  Is  swee^  ; 

Le  VC  f n I -li  Juul  luK-  ilio  whcut.” 

Time  and  Love. 

Time  flies.  The  swift  hours  hurry  by, 

And  speed  us  on  to  untried  ways  ; 

New  seasons  ripen,  perish,  die — 

And  yet  love  stays  ; 

The  old,  old  love,  like  sweet  at  first. 

At  last  like  bitter  wine  : 
know  not  if  it  blest  or  .curst 
Thy  life  and  mine. 

Time  Flies.  In  vain  our  prayers,  our  tears  : 

We  cannot  tempt  him  to  delays  ; 

Down  to  the  past  he  bears  the  years — 

And  yet  love  stays. 

Through  changing  task  and  varying  dream 
We  hear  the  same  refrain. 

And  one  can  hear  a plantive  theme 
Run  through  each  strain. 

Time  flies.  He  steals  our  pulsing  youth  ; 

He  robs  us  of  our  care-free  days  ; 

He  takes  away  our  trust,  our  truth — 

And  yet  love  stays. 

0 time  ! Take  love.  When  love  is  vain. 

When  all  its  best  joys  die. 

When  only  its  regrets  remain. 

Let  love,  too,  fly ! 

— Ella  Wheeler  in  Poems  of  Passion." 


Oiir  Young  Women. 

A primal  defect  in  our  social  life  is  the  notion  that  girls 
have  nothing  to  do.  Boys  are  brought  up  to  some  employ- 
ment, but  girls  to  none,  except  where  pecuniary  want  com- 
pels them.  The  family  that  is  “well-off”  has  busy  boys 
and  idle  girls.  The  young  man,  after  eating  his  breakfast, 
starts  out  to  his  daily  occupation,  and  returns  at  the  close  of 
the  day.  The  young  woman,  after  eating  her  breakfast 
(usually  at  a late  hour),  saunters  about  in  quest  of  amuse- 
ment. Novels,  gossip,  shopping  (for  unnecessary  trifles), 
dressing  in  three  or  four  different  costumes,  formal  visiting, 
drawing  (if  able),  and  lounging,  are  the  elements  of  the 
young  woman’s  day.  In  the  evening,  by  way  of  recreation  (?), 
she  goes  to  the  theatre  or  a ball. 

This  unequal  discipline  of  the  sexes  is  the  basis  of  innu- 
merable evils.  It  makes  the  girl  careless  and  selfish  ; it 
turns  her  mind  to  personal  adornment  and  other  frivolous 
matters  as  the  great  concerns  of  life  ; it  takes  away  the  sense 
of  responsibility,  and  produces  feebleness  and  disease  in  her 
physical  constitution.  It  also  prevents  her  from  asserting 
her  true  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  man  : for  the  life  of  utility  is 
alone  dignified.  Women,  thus  brought  up  in  indolence,  are 
looked  upon  by  men  very  much  as  were  the  women  of  the 
old  dark  times  of  the  world,  as  mere  playthings,  expensive 
toys,  not  as  counsellors  and  friends.  Marriage  in  such  circum- 
stances belongs  to  a low,  sensual  plane,  and  the  girl  is  pre- 
pared neither  in  body  nor  mind  for  the  serious  responsibili- 
ties and  lofty  duties  which  marriage  implies.  Her  training, 
moreover,  or  lack  of  training,  has  made  it  necessary  for  a 
long  purse  to  apply  for  her.  Economy,  helpfulness,  co-opera- 
tion— these  are  not  coming  to  the  new  household  from  this 


vain  source.  Dresses,  drives,  entertainments — these  will 
form  the  staple  demands  on  the  young  husband.  Accord- 
ingly, in  city  life,  where  this  class  of  young  women  is  chiefly 
found,  a young  man  is  (greatly  to  his  hurt  often)  kept  from 
marrying  by  reason  of  its  costliness,  whereas  society  should  be 
so  ordered,  that  marriage  would  help  the  larder  and  not 
beggar  it.  We  want  simplicity  of  life,  frugality,  modesty, 
industry  and  system.  If  we  could  introduce  these  virtues  in 
our  higher  society,  we  should  diminish  the  despair,  envy, 
jealousy,  dissipation  and  suicides  of  the  single,  and  the 
bickerings,  wretchedness  and  divorces  of  the  married. 

Let  our  girls  have  as  regular  daily  duties  as  our  boys. 
Let  idleness  be  forbidden  them.  Let  recreation  be  indeed 
recreation,  at  proper  times  and  in  proper  quantities.  Let  us 
open  more  numerous  avenues  of  female  industry,  and  let 
every  woman  be  clothed  with  the  dignity  of  a useful  life. 
Can  such  a reformation  be  brought  about  ? My  dear  Madam, 
begin  it  yourself.  Rule  your  household  on  this  principle. 
Have  the  courage  to  defy  fashion  where  it  opposes.  Be  a 
bold  leader  in  this  reform,  and  you  will  soon  see  a host  of 
followers  glad  to  escape  from  the  old  folly. — Howard  Urosby. 


A Romantic  Life. 

There  were  three  romances  in  the  life  of  the  late  Joshua 
Sears,  the  millionaire  grocer  of  Boston.  The  first  when  he 
was  a poor  young  man.  He  started  a flirtation  with  a wealthy 
beauty  on  a railroad  train,  called  on  her  afterward,  and  finally 
found  that  his  suit  was  in  vain,  because  he  was  poor  and  she 
was  rich.  The  second  was  when  he  was  past  middle  age  and 
very  rich.  He  became  engaged  to  a dashing  young  widow. 
One  of  her  friends  asked  her : “ What  are  you  going  to  be 
married  to  that  old  fellow  for  ? ” “ For  his  money,  of 

course,”  said  she.  Sears  heard  of  this.  “For  my  money, 
eh?”  hecfted;  “not  by  a blessed  sight.”  He  went  to  his 
lawyers  and  was  told  that  she  would  have  a good  case  in  a 
breach  of  promise  suit.  He  didn’t  want  a lawsuit,  so  he 
handed  a cenfidential  friend  l$10,000  and  told  him  to  go  and 
see  the  widow  and  “ fix  things  up,”  which  was  done,  she 
accepting  the  bribe  and  giving  him  his  freedom.  The  third 
was  when  he  was  an  old  man.  He  found  himself  enormously 
rich,  but  thought ; “ When  I am  gone,  as  I soon  shall  be, 
who  will  enjoy  it  all  ? ” So  he  went  to  his  friend  Alpheus 
Hardy  and  said  : “ Hardy,  I’m  thinking  of  getting  married. 
What  do  you  think  about  it  ? ” Hardy  thought  he  knew  a 
lady  that  would  just  suit.  “ Well,  then.  Hardy,  you  go  and 
arrange  it.”  So  Hardy  conducted  the  negotiations  and  Sears 
was  accepted.  On  his  wedding  morn  the  bashful  bridegroom 
called  Hardy  aside  and  said : “ Hardy,  I don’t  know  anything 
about  this  ceremony  and  you  do.  So  I wan’t  you  to  stick 
close  to  my  side  and  coach  me,  so  that  I don’t  make  any 
thundering  mistake.”  Hardy  did  so,  and  all  went  well. — 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

The  little  \-illage  of  Annsville,  on  the  Hudson,  had  de- 
rived its  existence  for  nearly  half  a century  from  the  Anns- 
ville  wire  works,  which  employed  upward  of  four  hundred 
men  at  good  wages.  Recently  the  wire  mills  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  threw  out  of  employment  nearly  all  the  working 
population  of  the  village.  The  proprietors  of  the  wire  mills 
decided  not  to  rebuild.  As  a result  the  storekeepers  of  Anns- 
ville have  been  forced  to  close  up,  and  the  village  is  rapidly 
becoming  depopulated.  A more  desolate  looking  place  can 
hardly  be  imagined. 
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Housekeeping  and  Cooking. 

Tbe  science  of  housekeeping  deserves  to  be  classed  among 
the  fine  arts.  It  deserves  to  be  made  so  much  a study  that 
processes  and  methods  are  lost  and  only  the  effect  remains. 
We  all  remember  Mrs.  Stowe’s  blustering  housekeeper  who 
saw  good  reason  why  every  one  around  her  should  be  up  and 
doing ; on  Monday,  because  it  was  wash-day ; on  Tuesday, 
because  it  was  ironing-day  ; on  Wednesday,  because  it  was 
baking-day  ; on  Thursday,  because  it  was  sweeping-day,  and 
on  Friday,  because  to-morrow  would  be  Saturday,  and  the 
same  author’s  notable  contrast  in  Katy  Scudder’s,  in  whose 
home  no  one  ever  hurried,  and  where  the  work  was  always 
“ done  up.” 

“ You  consult  only  the  dial-plate  of  your  clock,  but 
everything  depends  on  the  sets  of  wheels  out  of  sight.  So  in 
the  model  home.  A spectator  would  say  the  house  kept 
itself,  everything  seems  so  easy.  But  in  housewifery,  as  in 
literature,  results  that  appear  simple  are  produced  at  the 
greatest  expenditure  of  thought.  Macaulay’s  closing  sentence 
on  Byron  is  said  to  have  cost  him  two  days’  work  ; and  a 
tyro,  deceived  by  the  smooth  diction  and  appropriateness  of 
expression  of  sentiment,  would  think  he  could  do  quite  as 
well  himself. 

JSothing  but  faithful  thought  and  care  keep  the  dining- 
room appointments  from  coming  to  shame,  from  the  linen  to 
the  walls  ; nothing  else  keeps  grease  out  of  the  soup  and 
lead  out  of  the  bread ; nothing  else  gives  peace  day  and 
night  from  insect  pests  or  keeps  the  dust  of  ages  from  win- 
dows, floors  and  shelves  ; nothing  else  fills  the  rooms  with 
sweet  air,  tidy  apparel,  thrift  and  comfort,  and  imparts  the 
general  atmosphere  of  a place  where  you  would  like  to  stay. 
It  is  not  much  to  say  that  good  housekeeping  is  a compound 
of  chemistry,  cultivated  taste,  natural,  mental  and  moral 
philosophy,  economy,  and  that  most  uncommon  article, 
common  sense. 

Making  Wrinkles. 

“ 0,  dear  1 everything  always  comes  at  once,”  said  Mrs. 
Unready,  with  a helpless  sigh. 

“ What  is  it  now  ? ” asks  a sympathizing  neighbor. 

“Why,  here’s  my  husband’s  sister  coming  to  pay  us  a 
visit  next  week,  and  the  whole  house  is  out  of  order  and 
needs  to  be  cleaned  and  straightened  up  before  she  comes. 
The  children  never  will  let  anything  stay  decent  for  an  hour, 
and  I had  resolved  not  to  let  Tom  and  Lettie  go  to  school 
another  day  without  my  looking  after  their  lessons,  for  the 
examinations  are  almost  here,  and  I fear  they  will  not  pass  if 
I do  not  take  some  notice  of  them.” 

“ You  have  not  much  time  left  for  that.” 

“ I know  it,  but  I have  been  so  busy  I did  not  realize  how 
much  of  the  spring  was  gone.  And  to  make  matters  worse, 
here  is  the  sempstress  in  the  house  to  do  the  spring  sewing, 
engaged  for  two  weeks  and  not  a thing  ready  for  her.  I 
wonder  if  anybody  ever  did  have  to  work  as  hard  as  I do.” 

Do  you  always  live  in  this  irregular  way  ? ” her  visitor 
asked,  gravely,  with  the  privilege  of  an  old  friend. 

“ How  do  you  mean?  ” asked  Mrs.  Unready,  in  some  sur- 
prise. 

“ Having  no  fixed  time  for  anything  ; it  seems  to  me  you 
would  always  be  in  hurry  and  confusion.” 

“ So  I am,  but  if  I could  only  get  good  help  for  once  lam 
sure  I could  catch  up  with  my  work.”  Here  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  tbe  noisy  incoming  of  Tom  and  Lettie,  who  threw 
their  bags  down  in  one  place,  bonnet  and  hat  in  another,  and 
began  clamoring  for  something  to  eat. 


“ Bun  and  see  if  Harriet  put  away  your  dinner  for  you,  I 
forgot  it ; and  if  there  is  none  there,  you  will  just  have  to 
take  whatever  you  can  find.”  Exit  two  discontented  faces 
which_  are  scarcely  out  of  sight  when  the  mother  exclaims 
in  a tone  of  vexation,  “ There,  the  children  have  gone 
without  putting  away  their  books ; I must  begin  and  see 
that  they  do  it  regularly  every  day.  If  anybody  should 
come  to  pay  us  a visit  they  would  think  it  was  a dreadfully 
careless  household.” 

Namby-Pamby  Christians. 

Dr.  Talmage,  on  Sunday,  announced  his  text  as  from  If 
Samuel,  xxiii,  10 ; “And  his  hand  clave  unto  his  sword.’ 

“ A great  general  of  King  David’s  army  was  Eleazar,”  said 
Dr.  Talmage.  “He  is  the  hero  of  my  text.  The  Philistines 
oftered  him  battle,  and  at  the  first  onset  his  troops  retreated 
The  cowards  fled  in  confusion.  Then  Eleazar  and  three  of 
his  comrades  went  into  the  battle  and  swept  the  field,  for 
four  men  with  God  on  their  side,  are  stronger  than  a whole 
battalion  that  have  God  against  them.  Having  swept  the 
field  Eleazar  laid  down  to  rest,  but  when  he  attempted  to> 
put  away  his  sword  he  found  that  the  muscles  and  sinews  o- 
his  hand  had  contracted  upon  the  handle  and  the  hilt  had 
become  imbedded  in  the  flesh.  ‘ And  his  hand  clave  unto 
his  sword.’ 

“ That’s  what  I call  magnificent  fighting  for  the  Lord  God 
of  Israel,  and  we  want  more  of  it.  Eleazar  took  hold  of  his 
sword  with  a very  tight  grip.  In  this  Christian  contest,  we 
want  a tighter  grip  on  the  two-edged  sword  of  truth.  It 
makes  me  sick  to  see  those  people  who  accept  only  part  of 
the  truth  and  throw  the  rest  away.  The  only  thing  for  us 
to  do  is  to  accept  all  and  fight  for  it  till  the  hand  cleaves  unto 
the  sword.  I like  an  infidel  a great  deal  better  than  those 
namby-pamby  Christians  who  hold  part  of  the  truth  and  let 
the  rest  go.  The  sword  of  God’s  truth  has  been  tested 
severely,  bent  this  way  and  twisted  that  way,  but  it  ever 
comes  back  to  its  original  shape.  1 see  hundreds  of  young 
men  in  this  audience,  and  I say  to  them  : < Don  t be  ashamed 
of  the  Bible  ; it  is  the  friend  of  everything  that  is  good  and 
the  sworn  foe  to  everything  that  is  bad.’  ” 

Then  the  Doctor  regulated  his  voice  to  the  sarcastic  pitch , 
and  talked  of  the  people  who  “don’t  know.”  If  their  creed 
was  written  out.,  he  said,  it  would  read  thus  : “ I believe  in 
nothing ; the  Father  Almighty,  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  is  nothing ; we  came  from  nothing,  we  live  for  nothing, 
nothing  will  come  of  us,  we  will  die  of  nothing  and  be  Judged 
of  nothing.  In  tbe  name  of  nothing.  Amen.”  (Laughter.) 

The  preacher  held  up  his  hand,  and  gazing  at  it  said  ; 

“ As  I look  at  Eleazar’s  hand  I notice  that  he  possessed 
the  spirit  of  self-forgetfulness.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
hilt  was  eating  into  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Let’s  go  into  the 
Christian  warfare  with  self-abnegation.  That  man  who 
is  afraid  of  having  his  hand  cut  off  will  never  kill  a Philistine, 
Eleazar  did  not  remember  whether  he  had  a hand  or  a foot 
or  an  arm  ; all  he  wanted  was  victory.  The  trouble  with 
many  of  us  is  that  we  want  to  ride  to  Heaven  in  a Pullman 
palace  car,  our  feet  on  soft  plush,  the  bed  made  up  so  we  can 
sleep  all  the  way,  and  the  colored  porter  ordered  to  wake  us 
as  we  are  entering  the  Golden  City.” 

Looking  at  Eleazar’s  hand,  the  preacher  was  convinced 
that  the  warrior  had  done  a great  deal  of  hard  hitting.  An 
enemy  cannot  be  conquered  with  rosewater  or  soft  speeches* 
There  must  be  hard  hits  and  sharp  thrusts  from  beginning  to 
end.  Sweet  sermons  presented  to  congregations  in  morocco 
cases  would  not  do. 
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<=  We  must,"  thundered  out  the  preacher,  “ drive  trom  the 
Church  those  Christians  who  eat  the  sacrament  on  Sundays 
and  devour  the  properties  of  poor  widows  on  every  other  day 
of  the  week.  We  want  a few  John  Knoxes  and  John 
Wesleys  in  the  Cliristian  Church  of  to-day.  It  will  not  do  to 
have  women  detained  from  Sabbath-class  because  the  new 
hats  are  not  quite  ready.  And  we  must  condemn  churches 
which  send  committees  to  some  demonstrative  brother  to  ask 
him  if  he  won’t  please  say  his  ‘ amen  ’ or  ‘ hallelujah  ’ just  a 
little  softer.  I preach  this  sermon  as  a tonic,  and  want  you 
to  bold  the  sword  of  truth  with  such  a grip  and  wield  it  with 
such  force  that  it  will  react.” 

Accidents  to  an  Imperial  Family. 

A whole  series  of  unlucky  accidents  have  lately  befallen 
the  Austrian  imperial  family.  Just  as  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
was  passing  on  horseback  over  a small  bridge  which  spans  a 
torrent  in  the  Styrian  Alps,  near  Murzsteg,  a plank  gave  way 
under  her  horse’s  hoof.  The  animal  stumbled  and  threw  his 
rider  over  his  head.  On  the  very  same  day,  at  the  same  hour. 
Archduke  William,  brother  of  Archduke  Albert,  while  super- 
intending the  cavalry  exercises  at  the  camp  at  Bruck,  was 
taken  ill,  and  fell  in  a dead  faint  off  his  horse ; and  at  the 
same  moment  the  Archduchess  Clotilda,  wife  of  Archduke 
Joseph,  who  had  been  to  visit  a girls’  school  near  Buda-Pesth, 
having  just  stepped  out  of  the  house,  accompanied  by  the 
young  girls,  heard  a frightful  noise  behind  her.  She  turned, 
and  found  that  the  roof  of  the  school-room  had  just  fallen  in ! 
What  interpretation  will  superstitious  people  place  upon 
those  coincidences  ? Ours  would  be  that  the  Archduchess 
Clotilda  is  luckier  than  her  relations. 


DeatB  of  Marwood. 

ilarwood,  the  executioner,  died  at  Hornscastle,  England, 
from  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  jaundice.  He  was  sixty- 
three  years  of  age  and  had  held  his  post  for  twelve  years. 
He  leaves  a widow,  but  no  son,  as  has  been  stated.  Some 
incidents  of  his  life  are  narrated  by  a local  correspondent  who 
was  personally  acquainted  with  Marwood,  and  who  had  a 
long  conversation  with  him  shortly  before  his  death.  He 
says  : “ There  were  many  attempts  to  get  a portrait  of  Mar- 
wood, but  he  always  refused.  An  enterprising  photographer 
offered  him  fifty  pounds  one  day  for  a sitting,  but  he  declined, 
his  explanation  being  that  one  of  the  things  he  enjoyed  more 
than  anything  else  was  to  go  to  a town  by  an  earlier  train 
than  he  was  expected,  and  mix  in  the  crowd  that  was  waiting 
his  arrival.  If  his  correspondence  has  been  preserved  it 
will  be  very  curious.  Quite  recently  he  showed  me  a sword 
of  a Japane.se  executioner  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  a 
gentleman  from  Brighton,  and  it  was  certainly  of  intrinsic 
value.  He  had  contemplated,  be  said,  putting  another  storey 
on  his.  shop,  and  making  a kind  of  museum,  where  he 
could  show  his  friends  and  neighbors  the  peculiar  things  he 
had  collected  during  his  experiences  as  an  executioner.  Once 
only  had  he  an  interview  with  Calcraft,  and  that  was  when 
a party  of  Americans  had  asked  to  be  allowed  to  visit  Cal- 
craft. Marwood  went  with  some  official  to  ask  Calcraft  if 
he  would  receive  the  visitors.  He  used  to  declare  that  pre- 
vious to  the  execution  in  Ireland,  when  a prisoner's  arm 
caught  in  the  rope,  he  had  never  had  a slip  in  his  work. 
With  regard  to  the  Durham  execution,  concerning  which  he 
was  summoned  to  the  Home  Office,  immediately  after  the 
question  bad  been  put  in  Parliament,  he  stated  that  the  pris- 
oner fainted  at  the  last  moment,  and  that  that  was  the  cause 


of  the  rope’s  catching  in  his  arm,  and  he  was  particularly  ! 
careful  to  mention  that  at  the  inquest  and  satisfactorily  ! 
cleared  himself.  His  opinion  was  that  in  all  future  execu- 
tions a warder  should  stand  on  each  side  of  the  prisoner,  on  ■' 
a plank  extending  over  the  drop,  and  the  loose  portion  of  the  j 
rope  be  tied  up  to  the  beam  by  a slight  cord,  which  should  | 
give  way  by  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  he  declared  that  he 
should  never  undertake  an  execution  again  without  these  | 
precautions  being  adopted.  Many  of  his  Irish  experiences 
were  a source  of  great  amusement  to  him.  An  escort  used  to  ■} 
meet  him  at  Chester  and  accompany  him  across  the  Channel,  ii 
After  some  of  the  early  executions  connected  with  the  , 
Phoenix  Park  assassinations,  Marwood  had  to  proceed  to 
Glasgow,  and  he  related  how  an  escort  which  was  to  accom- 
pany him  were  disappointed  when  they  found  that  he  de-  ' 
dined  their  company,  and  intended  to  move  about  England  j 
without  any  protection  whatever.  It  was  at  Glasgow,  while 
he  was  preparing  the  prisoners  on  the  scaffold,  that  a letter 
was  received  by  the  Governor  of  the  jail  which  might  have 
been  a respite.  The  Governor  signalled  to  Marwood  while  he 
read  the  letter,  which  proved  to  be  on  other  business.  Mar- 
wood received  very  few  threatening  letters.” — London  Stan- 
dard. 


City  of  Mexico. 

New  comers  in  the  city  of  Mexico  are  surprised  on  finding  - 
so  many  of  the  conveniences  common  to  large  cities  at  home,  ; 
such  as  the  telephone,  the  electric  light,  a police  force,  and 
an  excellent  street  car  service.  The  electric  lights  are  on 
the  tops  of  iron  rods  running  up  from  the  gas-lamp  posts. 
The  police  are  far  more  soldierly  than  the  regular  army  of 
the  country.  They  wear  a blue  flannel  suit,  the  coat  but-  ' 
toned  up,  and  their  cap  has  a covering  of  white,  which,  with 
the  standing  linen  collar,  is  always  immaculate.  In  their 
belts  on  one  side  they  carry  a club  and  on  the  other  a large  , 
revolver.  If  one  wishes  to  see  a policeman  he  has  only  to  go 
to  the  nearest  corner,  and  he  will  surely  And  him  standing  ■ 
there,  for  he  has  no  beat  to  walk  over;  The  speed  at  which 
street  cars  go  is  astonishing.  They  dash  along  as  fast  as 
mules  can  pull  them,  and  as  they  approach  a corner  the 
driver  gives  a loud  toot  on  a horn  for  the  purpose  of  warning 
people  at  the  crossing  to  get  out  of  the  way. 


Jack  of  All  Trades. 

Charles  B.  King,  of  66  Charter  Oak  street  may  be  said 
to  be  the  most  multifarious  tradesman  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, having  mastered  no  less  than  twenty-two  distinct 
trades,  and  being,  what  is  still  more  strange,  a first-class 
W'orkman  in  every  one  of  them.  He  is  not  yet  seventy  years 
old  and  is  vigorous  and  hale  and  is  able  to  do  a man’s  work 
any  day.  Here  are  the  vocations  he  has  learned  : Black-  I 

smith,  house-carpenter,  cabinet  maker,  ship-joiner,  ship- 
carpenter,  glass  cutting  and  grinding,  shoe  making,  harness 
making,  wheelwright,  iron  machinist,  wood  machinist 
mathematical  instrument  making,  wood  carving,  pattern 
making,  clock  making,  cooper,  carriage  maker,  gardener  and 
florist,  moulder,  patent-office  model  maker,  plumbing,  and 
locksmith.  He  is  a genus  in  mechanics,  and  ascribes  his  case 
in  learning  trades  to  “ an  accurate  eye  and  a mechanical 
head.”  In  addition  to  all  the  above-named  useful  avocations 
may  be  added  the  fact  that  Mr.  King  is  a good  musician  and 
one  of  the  best  rifle  shots. — Hartford  Tima.  \ 
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Power  of  the  Heart. 

This  important  little  organ  of  the  body  is  the 
primary  source  of  the  movement  of  the  vital  stream. 
As  with  each  stroke  the  heart  projects  something 
like  six  ounces  of  blood  into  the  conduits  of  the  system,  and 
as  it  does  so  some  seventy  times  every  minute  and  tour 
thousand  two  hundred  times  in  an  hour,  and  it  does  the  same 
thing  one  hundred  thousand  and  eight  hundred  times  in 
twenty-four  hours,  thirty  millions  of  times  every  year,  and 
more  than  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  millions  of  times  in 
a life  of  seventy  years. 

The  mechanical  force  that  is  exerted  at  each  stroke 
amounts  to  a pressure  of  thirteen  pounds  upon  the  entire 
charge  of  blood  that  has  to  be  presed  onward  through  the 
branching  network  of  blood-vessels.  This  gives  an  exertion 
of  force  that  would  be  adequate  in  another  form  of  application 
to  lift  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons  one  foot  high  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Yet  the  piece  of  living  mechanism  that 
is  called  upon  to  do  this,  and  do  it  without  a pause  for  three 
score  and  ten  years,  without  itself  being  worn  out  by  the 
effort,  is  a small  bundle  ot  flesh  that  rarely  weighs  more  than 
eleven  ounces. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  this  little  vital  machine 
can  not  at  any  time  be  stopped  for  repairs.  If  it  gets  out  of 
order  it  must  be  set  right  as  it  runs.  To  stop  the  action  of 
the  heart  for  more  than  the  briefest  intervi  1 would  be  to 
change  life  into  death. 


An  Inside  View  of  Mormonism. 

The  Independent  prints  a pathetic  letter  “ from  the  heart 
of  a Mormon  wife,”  in  which  the  following  paragraphs  occur  . 

“ In  discussing  the  Mormon  question  we  must  not  forget 
that  for  twenty  years  this  community  was  isolated  by  a thou- 
sand miles  ot  barren  waste  from  civilization.  During  this 
time  it  was  literally  a kingdom  within  itself,  and  Brigham 
Young  was  king,  his  word  law  ; his  command  a commandment 
from  Grod.  How  far  the  youth  reared  under  these  conditions 
are  responsible  for  imbibing  false  doctrine  the  intelligent 
man  or  woman  can  soon  determine.  I speak  feelingly,  for  I 
was  nurtured  under  these  circumstances.  The  acceptance  of 
polygamy  as  a ‘ divine  revelation,’  the  cross  by  which  the 
crown  is  reached,  was  the  natural  result  of  this  education. 
So  much  have  I suffered  from  these  words  ‘ duty  ’ and  ‘ sacri- 
fice ’ that  I almost  shudder  at  their  very  sound,  fearing  some 
new  trial  that  comes  in  their  wake. 

“ It  has  now  become  a question  in  the  minds  of  many 
Mormon  wives  how  long  they  could  desire  life  after  all  hope 
of  earthly  joy  is  crushed  out  of  it.  A silent  protest  is  work- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  many,  very  many  women  in  Utah  to-day. 
The  strength  of  this  system  is  being  undermined  by  its 
very  weakness,  to  prove,  after  forty  years’  trial,  that  it  is  a 
higher  and  a better  form  of  social  life. 

« The  work  of  disintegration  has  commenced,  and  from 
within  can  Mormonism  only  be  effectually  helped  to  eradicate 
its  errors.  This  work,  so  long  delayed,  has  now  begun  in 
good  earnest.  There  is  no  one  man  who  can  ever  hold  the 
control  that  Brigham  Young  held  over  this  people  ; and  in 
the  hands  of  twelve  men  the  community  are  freer  to  exercise 
individual  judgment. 

“ That  some  will  have  to  suffer  is  only  the  work  reforma- 
tion always  brings  ; but  that  as  little  of  suffering  shall  be 
caused  the  innocent  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances 
all  humanitarians  must  desire.  If  the  past  were  provided 


for,  and  justly,  the  future  provided  against,  the  great  difficulty 
will  be  met. 

“Let  families  already  formed  by  polygamic  contact  remain 
so,  and  bring  about  their  own  dissolution  in  their  own  way. 
This  would  cause  the  least  suffering.  But  in  any  other  case 
let  some  legislation  be  had  which  shall  give  financial  protec- 
tion to  innocent  women  and  their  children. 

“ Human  law  must  give  some  help  to  these  long-suffering 
women,  innocent  victims  to  a false  condition  ; but  God  alone 
can  heal  the  heartaches,  bind  up  the  wounds  so  deeply  made. 
In  obeying  a command,  divinely  clothed,  they  fully  believed 
God  would  be  their  strength — taught  as  thousands  have  been 
from  children  to  so  believe ; and  now  the  spiritual  life  of 
this  Church  is  seen  more  plainly  in  its  women.  Still,  I have 
it  trom  the  lips  of  many  a young  wife  and  mother,  ‘ I am 
fainting  by  the  way  ; but  for  my  children’s  sake  I must  bear 
up.  What  will  be  the  end  of  all  this  suffering  ? ’ How  many 
more  have  found  early  graves,  the  strain  of  mental  anguish 
added  to  physical  labor  proving  too  much  for  their  powers  of 
endurance.  When  I recall  the  days,  weeks,  and  months  which 
have  rolled  into  years  of  mental  anguish,  through  which  I 
have  passed,  I wonder  how  it  is  I lir  e,” 

Wanted  to  be  Liberal, 

He  must  have  been  from  the  West.  He  was  idling  about 
old  Burling  Slip,  when  he  took  a stumble  and  brought  up  in 
the  river.  A ready  hand  threw  him  a plank  to  sustain 
himself,  and  he  was  soon  hauled  out. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  as  he  gave  himself  a shake, 
“ what’s  your  time  worth  per  hour  ? ” 

“ I’m  getting  twenty-five  cents,”  replied  one. 

“ And  you  were  about  nine  minutes  fooling  with  my  case. 
About  nine  but  we’ll  call  it  ten.  Your  charge  should  be  about 
four  cents.  About  four,  but  we’ll  call  it  five.  I havn’t 
anything  smaller  than  a dime,  but  one  of  you  can  run  across 
the  way  and  get  it  changed ! ” 

“ Oh,  we  don’t  want  pay,”  remarked  one. 

“ You  don’t  ? But  you  must  accept  of  something.  Here 
boy,  run  over  and  buy  me  a couple  of  pears  ! ” 

The  fruit  was  purchased  and  placed  in  his  hands,  and 
as  he  put  one  pear  in  his  pocket  and  bit  into  the  other  he 
remarked : 

“ And  if  you  ever  come  within  fifty  miles  of  where  my 
uncle  lives  he’ll  be  glad  to  have  you  stop  all  night  with  him. 
He  keeps  a hotel,  and  his  charge  won’t  be  over  two  dollars ! ” 
— Wall  Street  News. 

What  Ma  Said. 

Five  or  six  couples  had  been  invited  in  to  play  cards  and 
listen  to  music,  and  peaches  had  been  passed  with  other 
refreshments.  The  party  was  just  ready  to  break  up  when 
the  terror  of  the  family  entered  the  parlor  and  called  obt : 

“ There,  pa,  what  did  ma  tell  you  ? ” 

The  “ governor  ” probably  knew  what  was  coming,  but 
before  he  could  get  the  youngster  out  of  the  way  he  shot  off 
the  other  barrel  with  : 

“Masaid  if  we  bought  cling-stone  peaches  we’d  save  at 
least  half,  and  we  have ! ” 


At  a recent  wedding  in  Canton,  Mo.,  the  parson  closed 
the  ceremony  with  the  sentence  : “ Whom  God  hath  joined 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder,”  when  an  aged  woman 
exclaimed  with  great  earnestness  ; “ Or  no  woman  either ; 
;or  they’re  just  as  bad  as  the  men.” 
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The  Millionaire’s  Daughter. 

Marie  was  mortal  in  her  looks  ; 

Was  only  flesh  and  gore  ; 

And  she  dearly  loved  a salesman 
In  an  iron-monger’s  store. 

What  matters  wealth  or  station, 

Or  fortune’s  proudest  fame, 

To  hearts  that  yield  their  sweetness 
In  one  delicious  flame  ? 

Lord  Bumblebee,  a libertine. 

Who  dressed  in  scarlet  breeches. 

Had  buzzed  her.  She  rejected  him. 

His  title,  and  his  riches. 

In  vain  her  father  begged  that  she 
Would  play  a noble  card. 

And  hide  the  grease-spots  on  his  blood. 

For  he  had  dealt  in  lard. 

The  salesman  asked  her  Pa’s  consent ; 

Her  mother  he  implored. 

She  answered,  “ Never  ! My  Marie 
Must  wed  that  English  lord.” 

This  pressed  a shadow  to  the  heart 
Of  beautiful  Marie ; 

She  swooned  whenever  dropped  around 
That  horrid  Bumblebee. 

The  stars  above  were  shining  bright 
And  breathed  low  the  breeze. 

As  down  a ladder  tripped  Marie. 

She  handed  her  valise 
To  him,  her  own,  her  only  love. 

And  said,  “ John  Henry,  dear, 

Nor  home  por  night  a prison  is 
To  me  when  you  are  near.” 

And  at  the  altar  they  were  bound 
As  one  in  life  to  be. 

And  then  to  mingle  in  the  grave, 

John  Henry  and  Marie. 

The  old  man  for  a day  or  two 
Was  slightly  on  his  ear. 

But  suddenly  became  himself 
When  Mary  did  appear. 

Then  “ Mary  had  a little  lamb” — 

Pshaw ! that’s  stale  poetry — 

Well,  anyhow,  the  insect 
Was  not  a Bumblebee.  — Texas  Si/tings- 

Willing  to  Assist  the  Worthy. 

A certain  wealthy  man  known  for  his  piety,  was  approached 
by  a young  man  he  had  known  a long  time,  tor  the  loan  of  a 
few  hundred  dollars. 

“ My  dear  boy,”  replied  Crmsus,  “ I have  known  you  since 
you  were  a child,  and  I knew  your  parents  many  years  before 
they  had  laid  down  the  burdens  of  life,  and  I am  disposed  to 
render  the  assistance  you  ask.” 

“I  shall  certainly  consider  it  a great  favor,  sir,  because  the 
money  will  enable  me  to  get  a fair  business  start  and  put  me 
on  my  feet  in  good  shape.” 

“ I know  it,  my  boy,  and  as  I said,  I am  only  too  ready 
and  willing  to  help  the  orphan,  to  be  a fatlier  to  the  father, 
less,  and  do  ail  in  my  power  to  assist  the  worthy  and 
deserving,  and  if  you  will  give  me  twelve  per  cent,  per 
annum,  with  first-class  real  estate  security  it  will  be  my 
greatest  pleasure  to  accommodate  you.” 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

To  be  young  is  to  be  one  of  the  immortals.— Hazlitt. 

OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

The  competition  for  our  Christmas  prize  bids  fair  to  be 
very  close,  and  we  hope  none  who  have  entered  the  contest 
will  drop  out  now,  but  all  boldly  try  till  the  end.  Only  one^ 
certainly  can  win  the  prize  and  there  will  be  many  left  with- 
out ; yet  once  having  begun  we  wish  to  see  no  difficulties 
balk  our  young  friends  and  would  remind  them  all  that  if 
they  cannot  solve  all  the  puzzles,  perhaps  no  one  else  would 
be  able  to  either,  and  the  prize  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  one 
who  answers  most  during  the  three  months,  September,  Octo- 
ber and  November.  The  contestants  are  as  follows,  many 
being  very  close  with  regard  to  merit : Geo.U.  Stiff,  Hamilton  ; 
Wm.  Galleys,  Toronto  ; Scout,  West  Point,  N.  Y. ; Josie  Abel 
Windsor  ; Crocodile,  Sarnia ; Frank  Sharman,  Stratford  ; Clara 
M.  Vollans,  Windsor ; Bertha  Miller,  Walkerville ; Nemo, 
Port  Huron ; Walter  Symmes,  Goderich  ; James  Thompson, 
Toronto  ; George  H.,  Toronto,  and  Albert  Aspley,  Montreal. 
The  nine  first  mentioned  are  nearly  equal  with  regard  to  merit, 
and  some  of  tne  others  are  so  little  behind  that  any  may  yet 
have  a chance  of  carrying  off  the  prize. 

Kemember  answers  to  the  puzzles  in  this  number  must 
be  in  by  the  5th  of  November. 

OCTOBER  PUZZLES. 

1 

CHARADE. 

My  first  transposed  is  what  we  all  do,  my  second  contains 
my  first,  and  my  whole  is  a vessel. 

2 

SQUARE  WORDS. 

I 

A measure. 

Perfume. 

A town  in  Italy. 

A country  in  Europe. 

II 

A name  for  Christmas. 

A river  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Liquid  matter. 

Ancient  name  of  Persia. 

3 

EDUCATIONAL  ANAGRAMS. 

Nell’s  pig. 

I cheat  Trim. 

Real  gab. 

Shy  riot. 

Nab  toy. 

My  richest. 

Ego  try  me. 

I muse  on  rant. 

Moon  is  topic. — Tyro. 

ANSWERS  TO  SEPTEMBER  PUZZLES. 

1.  Cross  Word  Enigma; — Puzzle. 

2.  Charade  : — Pea-cock. 

3.  Geographical  Anagram  ; — Ontario. 

4.  Conundrum  ; — Connect-i-cut. 

5.  Square  Word  : — L AND 

AVER 

NERO 

DROP 
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SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY. 

Mr.  Whittier  has  returned  to  Boston  for 
the  winter. 

A translation  of  one  of  Bret  Harte’s  stories 
is  being  printed  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Gazette. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  will  be  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter  upon  his  return  to 
England. 

Mr.  Edmund  Yates  is  writing  a book  of 
reminiscences,  to  be  called  “ Forty  Years  in 
Literature.” 

Preparations  are  being  made  in  Montreal 
for  the  holding  of  a winter  carnival  similar 
to  that  of  last  year. 

A number  of  ladies  have  been  arrested  at 
Warsaw  on  suspicion  of  being  connected 
with  Nihilist  conspiracies. 

There  is  a woman  in  Rosendale,  N.Y., 
who  claims  that  she  did  not  know  it  was 
unlawful  to  have  two  husbands. 

There  is  to  be  a demonstration  and  din- 
ner in  honor  of  Victor  Hugo  in  Geneva,  to 
which  city  he  is  to  make  a visit. 

A Japanese  theatre  was  burned  one  night 
last  week  during  a performance.  Seventy- 
five  people  were  killed  and  a hundred  in- 
jured. 

Shakespeare’s  remains  are  not  to  be  dis- 
turbed, the  Council  of  Stratford-upon-Avon 
having  passed  a resolution  condemning  their 
removal. 

The  funeral  of  the  Russian  author  Tour- 
gueneff  took  place  at  St.  Petersburg  on  the 
9th  inst , and  was  participated  in  by  many 
thousands  of  people. 

Bayard  Taylor’s  daughter  is  supporting 
herself,  and  she  and  her  mother  have  de- 
clined a purse  of  $30,000  subscribed  by  the 
ladies  of  New  York. 

Col.  Clibborn,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  has 
been  expelled  from  Geneva,  and  Miss  Booth, 
a member  of  the  Army,  is  imprisoned  at 
Neufchatel  for  violating  the  order  prohibit- 
ing them  from  holding  meetings. 

The  town  hall  at  Lyons,  France,  was  con- 
siderably damaged  by  the  explosion  of  an  in- 
fernal machine  on  Monday,  but  no  one  was 
injured.  The  causes  of  the  explosion,  and 
also  of  that  at  Bordeaux  recently,  are  being 
investigated.  They  are  attributed  to  revo- 
lutionists. 

An  action  was  brought  last  week  in  the 
Superior  Court,  Montreal,  against  the  Col- 
lector of  Customs,  for  seizing  a number  of 
volumes  of  Paine  and  Voltaire,  imported  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Lawrence.  A number  of  agnos- 
tics were  placed  in  the  witness  box,  and 
some  curious  explanations  were  offered  as 
to  what  was  meant  by  immoral  literature. 
-Judgment  was  reserved. 
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RUPTURE. 

®^NORMAN’S  ELECTRO  CURATIVE 
TRUSS  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Guaran- 
teed to  hold  the  Rupture  and  be  comfortable. 
Circular  free. 

A.  NORMAN,  4 Queen  St.  East,  TORONTO. 


ELECTRIC  BELT 

INSTITUTION. 

Established  1874. 

4 Queen  St.  East,  - Toronto 
CONSULTATION  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE 


Nervous  Debility,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Lame  Back,  Liver  and  Kidney  Complaints, 
Chest  and  Throat  Troubles,  and  all  Female 
and  Genital  Affections  are  immediately  and 
permanently  corrected  by  using  these  Elec- 
tric Belts,  Bands  and  Insoles.  Every  Belt 
guaranteed  genuine 

A.  Hamilton  & Co.,  Agents,  Hamilton. 

J.  B.  Meacham,.  “ Dundas. 

(Apr83  ly) 
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( Written  for  the  Family  Circle.) 

To  H S R . 

A haze  lies  over  vale  and  hill.  The  sun, 

A dull  red  globe,  hangs  in  the  smoky  west, 
September,  as  her  wont,  has  just  begun 
To  lull  the  tired  land  to  dreamful  rest. 

No  bird  is  moving  save  a falcon  brown. 

That  climbs  the  air,  and,  with  a scornful  cry. 

Seeks  the  white  clouda,and,  rising,  looks  adowu 
On  the  giay  earth  so  desolate  and  dry. 

A breeze,  all  famished  for  the  flowers,  sees 
With  joy  some  spotted  jewel- weeds,  that  hang 
Above  a brook,  beneath  the  hazel  trees. 

Where  oft  the  chorus  of  the  robins  rang. 

Let  us  go  forth,  my  friend,  and  search  the  glen, 

The  hills  and  vales,  the  meads  and  tangled  brakes  j 
Mayhap  we’ll  find  the  bower  the  moment  when 
Sweet  Autumn  from  her  long  drawn  slumber  wakes. 

Robert  Elliott. 

( Written  for  the  Family  Circle.) 

BONNY  WOODS. 

BY  S.  T.  PATERSON. 

CHAPTER  VI.  {^Continued.) 

' J udith,’’  he  said,  in  a husky  voice,  for  there  was  no 
•ylf  doubt  he  was  feeling  deeply  just  no  w ; “ speak  one  kind 
word  to  me  before  I go ; let  me  go  from  you  knowing 
that  yon  do  not  altogether  despise  me  ; that  will  do  more  to 
give  mo  courage  than  anything  else." 

“ What  can  I say  except  that  1 am  grieved  at  having  un- 
wittingly caused  you  pain  ? ” she  said  earnestly. 

<•  Rut  you  will  not  deny  that  you  despise  me,”  persisted 
this  troublesome  young  man. 

“No;  it  is  useless  lor  me  to  deny  it,”  replied  the  girl, 
coldly,  but  with  some  inward  compunction — ‘ but  if  I have 
misjudged  you,  it  lies  with  yourself  to  disprove  my  judgment 
by  the  way  in  which  you  play  your  part  in  life.  I wish  that 
you  would  leave  me  now  please.” 

"I  will  try  to  win  from  you  liking  and  respect.  Good- 
bye Juditb.”  He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  went  away. 

Bhe  could  not  conquer  her  dislike  for  this  young 


man,  and  could  not  feel  a particle  of  respect  for  or  belief  in 
him;  when  he  had  left  her  she  sat  down  again  on  the  log  and 
cried  a little  over  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
lace  which  had  cost  her  so  many  hours  of  labor,  in  the  quiet 
of  her  own  room  of  nights,  long  after  the  other  inmates  of  the 
house  were  asleep. 

By-and-bye,  as  she  was  thinking  of  returning  home,  she 
saw  iStandfield  coming  toward  her,  and  her  heart  gave  a great 
throb,  as  with  trembling  hands  she  stufled  the  torn  lace  into 
her  work-  bag. 

They  shook  hands  and  he  sat  down  beside  her.  “ I thought 
1 should  find  you  here,  Miss  Judith  ; I do  not  often  have  the 
pleasure  of  a quiet  talk  with  you  now  ; but  this  is  quite  like 
old  times,  is  it  not?  ” 

“ Yes,  quite  ; but  do  you  not  think  that  this  has  been  a 
very  pleasant  summer  so  far,  Mr.  Standfield?” 

He  thought  that  the  last  few  weeks  might  have  been 
pleasanter,  for  him  at  least,  if  Mr.  Littleworth  had  never 
come  to  Eastville.  But  he  said  : 

“ You  are  quite  happy  here  now,  then  ? ” 

“ Yes  " — raising  her  eyes  frankly  to  his  dark  face. 

“Yes,  I am  quite  happy.” 

“But,  pardon  me,  I tear  something  has  troubled  you  this 
afternoon  ; is  it  not  so  ? ” anxiously  regarding  her. 

“ Yes,  something  has  troubled  me,  but  I would  rather  not 
speak  of  it,  please.” 

His  brows  contracted  suddenly,  as  she  spoke,  and  he 
turned  his  gaze  from  her  face  to  the  turbulent  little  water- 
fall. Could  it  be  that  she  was  pining  for  Littleworth  ? He 
bad  not  been  gone  very  long — but  if  she  loved  him — and 
then  it  was  just  possible  they  might  have  had  a little  tiff, ' 
these  two,  and  she  was  grieving  over  that. 

Is  it  not  wonderful  how  we  torture  ourselves  with  this, 
that  and  the  other  conjecture,  when  anything  occurs  which 
we  do  not  quite  understand?  perfectly  baseless  conjectures 
they  are  mostly,  and  which  we  laugh  at  when  the  truth  is 
known  and  our  anxiety  soothed  ; nevertheless,  they  cause  us 
many  a heartache.  I think  jealous  people  are  mure  given  to 
this  form  of  self-torture  than  any  other  mortals  ; and  that  is 
why  I say  that  a person  very  much  in  love,  as  it  is  called, 
cannot  be  perfectly  happy,  although  many  delude  themselves 
into  believing  that  they  are  ; at  any  rate  there  are  few,  it  any, 
who  do  not  want  to  experience  for  themselves  this  prickly 
bliss.  But,  my  dear  reader,  I do  not  want  you  to  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  I scott  at  love.  Heaven  forbid  that  £ 
should  1 What  does  Shelly  say — 
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‘All  love  is  sweet,  given  < r returned. 

‘Common  as  light  is  love, 

‘ And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever.’ 

All  love  is  sweet.  Yes,  and  when  love  exists  without 
ealousy  then  is  love  beautiful  and  perfected.  But  how  seldom 
is  the  heaven-born  passion  free  from  its  dark  attendant,  jeal. 
ousy  ! So  1 maintain  that  the  period  ot  counship  is  a very 
doubtfully  happy  time  for  a gieat  many  people.  I 
say  nothing  of  after  marriage,  except  that  1 think  the  happy 
and  the  unhappy  marriages  are  about  equally  divided.  And 
1 think  those  who  have  married  happily  have  reached  the 
most  exalted  state  of  bliss  to  be  had  on  earth. 

Does  anyone  accuse  Mr.  Standtieldof  dilatoriness  or  luke- 
warmness in  not  seeking  Judith  at  once,  instead  of  thus  put- 
ting ott  from  day  to  day  the  final  test?  He  was  not  so  ; on 
the  contrary  it  was  his  great  love  for  her  which  made  him 
fearful  of  speaking  too  soon.  And  for  his  faini-heaitedness, 
may  not  something  be  said  in  excuse?  He  was  not  quite  a 
young  man,  and  had  not  a young  man’s  inipetuosiiy  and  self- 
confidence — call  it  vanity  if  jculike.  On  the  other  hand 
this  girl  was  very  young,  scarcely  yet  eighteen  ; and  in  his 
great  teudeiuess  and  solicitude  lor  her  welfaie,  he  would  not 
bind  her  to  a promise  which,  when  she  came  to  know  her 
own  heart  better,  sire  might  bitterly  regret.  And  if  it  were 
so,  if  she  found  that  this  preference  for  him  was  hut  a girl  s 
first  fancy,  well,  then  he  would  be  thauUful  he  had  not 
brought  this  trouble  upon  her  through  his  own  selfishness  | 
and  he  would  go  his  way  praying  for  her  happiness,  blessing 
her  for  the  sweet  affection  she  ha<l  given  him  ; and  for  her 
sake  thinking  better  of  all  women,  even,  for  her  sake  con- 
doning the  fault  of  the  woman  who  hud  embittered  his  young 
manhood,  shaking  his  faith  in  her  sex  ; yes,  even  ol  Dorothy 
he  would  think  without  bitterness. 

“ Mr.  Standfield,”  said  Judy,  as  they  were  on  their  way  out 
of  the  woods,  “You  asked  me  just  now  if  anytliing  had 
troubled  me  ; that  was  only  one  little  trouble  of  my  own,  but 
there  is  something  else  that  has  troubled  me  fora  long  time  ; 
it  may  be  that  I magnify  it  and  think  too  much  of  it,  and — 
and  perhaps  I ought  not  to  speak  to  a stranger  about  it,  but 
you  will  understand.” 

“But  do  you  consider  me  a stranger,  Judith  ? ” he  said 
with  an  odd  kind  of  smile,  looking  down  at  her.  Bhe  raised 
her  eyes  to  his,  and — perhaps  it  was  something  in  his  face — 
her  own  was  instantly  covered  with  crimson  bli  shes.  They 
walked  on  in  silence  lor  about  half  a minute,  both  with 
wildly  beating  hearts.  It  was  a great  temptation  for  the 
strong  man,  but  he  put  a curb  upon  himself  and  kept  silence. 

“Ah  1 but  you  know  what  1 meant,”  she  said,  presently  ; 

“ that,  it  might  be,  you  would  blame  me  for  talking  about 
Augusta’s  private  affairs  to  one  who  is  not  of  the  family.” 

“ If  it  will  be  any  relief  to  you  to  speak  of  what  you  say 
has  been  troubling  you,  I think  you  may  trust  me.  And — 
well,  if  I think  thi  re  is  anything  to  censure  in  your  confi- 
dence, why,  I will  tell  you  so;  and  you  will  patiently  submit 
to  a lecture  from  an  elderly  friend,  will  you  not?” 

“ Elderly  I ” exclaimed  the  girl,  with  a merry  laugh — 

“ Why,  you  are  not  a hit  elderly  ; but  this  is  what  I was  going 
to  ask  you.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  very',  very  sad  that  two 
people  should  be  married  without  in  the  least  caring  tor  one 
another?  Ahl  I cannot  tell  you  how  I have  longed  to — to 
appeal  to  Augusta  and  get  her  to  put  an  end  to  this  engage- 
ment; but,  of  course,  it  would  be  utterly  useless,  so  useless  1 
indeed,  that  it  would  be  quite  ridiculous  to  attempt  it;  and  i 


yet  I am  troubled  for  her  future.  Is  it  not,  do  you  think, 
very  wrong  to  do  as  she  is  doing  ? ” 

‘‘  Undoubtedly,”  he  answered  gravely ; “ but  of  course  you 
tt  cm  do  nothing,  nor  can  anyone  else;  Miss  Laurie  and  Mr. 
n Thorpe  are  old  enough  to  know  what  they  are  about.  And 
1.  for  your  comfort,  my  little  friend,  let  me  tell  you  that 
y neither  he  nor  she  is  capable  of  any  deep  feeling — of  a 
I gentle  kind  I mean — so  that  if  this  marriage  turn  out  badly 
y there  will  he  no  such  thing  as  a broken  heart  on  either  side  ; 
d so  I really  would  not  trouble  myself  so  much  about  it  if  I 
e were  you;  after  all,  they  may  get  along  very  comfortably  to- 
gether, even  without  the  romantic  ingredient — love.  And 
now.  Miss  Judith,  it  is  n y turn  ; I am  going  to  ask  your 
opinion  about  another  kind  of  marriage.  Supposing  a man 
y who  had  alrrady  passed  his  first  youth  were  to  marry  a girl 
^ Very  much  younger  than  himself,  who  thought  she  really 
. loved  him  when  she  mariied  him, but  afterwards  when  it  was 
„ too  late,  discovered  that  what  she  had  mistaken  for  love  was 
■.  in  reality  only  a girl’s  brief  fancy;  what  then?  ” 

1 “Ah,  then  it  would  be  very  sad  for  her  1 ” answered  the 
s girl,  in  her  quaint,  out-spoken  way. 

t “ So  1 think,"  he  said,  coolly.  “And  what  do  you  think 
r she  would  do  then  ? ” 

i “ ’Wiiy,  then,  if  she,  this  young  wife,  were  good  and  noble 
s she  would  tiy  and  teach  herself  to  truly  love  her  husband  ; 
t surely  she  would  owe  him  reparation  for  having  mistaken 
; her  own  feelings.” 

' “ And  he — don't  you  think  some  blame  would  attach  to 

r him  for  having  taken  advantage  of  her  youth  and  inexperi- 
■ ence?  even  if  he  loved  her  very  much?” 

! “ The  young  wife  miffhl  think  so,”  answered  Judith , 

gravely  ; -‘  hut  that  would  be  only  a momentary  reflection  ; if 
tne  husband  were  tender  and  patient  she  would  be  very 
; stubborn  indeed  if  she  did  not  learn  to  be  quite  happy  with 
1 him  again.” 

; Her  words  did  not  lighten  his  heart  nor  disperse  any  of 
; his  doubts;  so  still  he  said  to  himself,  “ Wait ; lor  her  sake, 
wait  a little  longer.” 

CHAPTER  VII. 

SNOW- BALLS. 

•^T  was  the  evening  of  Mr.  Liitleworth’s  return  to  East 
jIi  ville.  In  the  orchard  were  gathered  several  young 
''25^  people,  lazily  lounging  on  the  grass  or  the  garden  chairs. 
Three  young  ladies  from  the  rectory — merry  hoidens,  who 
liked  nothing  better  than  a romp  in  the  big  Bonny  Dale 
orchard,  two  youths  fiotn  the  village,  Judy’s  devoted  slaves  ; 
Mr.  Littleworih,  Augusta  and  Judith  completed  the  group. 
Miss  Laurie  had  volunteered  to  read  aloud,  and  as  all  present 
knew  very  well  that  she  prided  herself  on  her  elocution,  no 
one  had  the  temerity  to  protest;  though  the  Graham  girls 
fidgeted,  and  scarcely  concealed  their  weariness,  as  the  reader’s 
hard,  unmusical  voice  gave  forth  Sir  Walter’s  lines  in  a way 
that  would  have  made  that  eminent  poet  shiver: 

“ ‘ Thus,  motionless,  and  moauless,  drew 
Kis  parting  breath  stout  Rhoderick  Dhu  I 
Old  Allan  Bane  looked  on  aghast. 

While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  pass’d  ; 

But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled. 

He  pour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead.’  ” 

It  is  probable  that  Miss  Laurie  would  have  favored  her 
listeners  with  the  lament  that  followed,  but  to  their  iuteuse 
relief  Mr.  Laurie's  voice  was  at  that  moment  heard  from  the 
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diiectiou  of  the  house,  calliug  his  daugliter,  and  she  departed 
to  see  what  he  wanted. 

•‘Now  what  shall  we  do?  1 think  we  have  had  quite 
enough  poetry  for  one  evening.  Don’t  you  think  poetry  is 
awfully  tiresome,  Mr.  Littleworth ?”  inquired  that  hoiden, 
Lydia  Graham. 

“ liresome  1 Why  no.  Miss  Graham,  1 cannot  agree  with 
you,"  laughed  Jack,  lazily.  “Now  wbat  could  be  finer  or 
more  inspiriting  than  this  ? " 

‘“If  all  the  seas  were  one  sea. 

What  a great  sea  that  would  be  I 
If  Jill  the  trees  were  one  tree; 

What  a great  tree  that  would  be  1 
If  all  the  a.\es  were  one  axe, 

What  a great  axe  that  would  be  I 
If  all  the  men  were  one  man. 

What  a great  man  that  would  be  I 
And  if  the  great  man  took  the  great  axe, 

And  cut  down  the  great  tree. 

And  let  it  fall  into  the  great  sea, 

Wliat  a splish-splash  there  would  bel’  ” 

“Now  you  are  making  fun  of  me,"  cried  Lydia,  gaily, 
and  all  joined  in  the  laugh  that  followed. 

•‘ Come,"  cried  Ljdia,  springing  up,  “ the  evening  is  nice 
and  cool  now,  I vote  we  have  a snow-ball  battle.” 

“Will  Miss  Laurie  let  us  j pick  the  snow-balls?”  said 
Jack. 

“ I will  ask  her ; ” and  Miss  ijydia  ran  fleetly  to  the 
hou.se,  returning  soon  with  Miss  Laura's  gracious  permission 
to  pluck  as  many  balls  as  they  desired. 

The  guelder  roses  grew  in  wild  profusion  at  Bonny  Dale, 
so  these  foolish  young  folks  gathered  each  an  armful  of  the 
snowy  blossoms  and  prepared  for  battle. 

Then  arose  merry  peals  of  laughter  as  they  pelted  each 
other,  dodging  the  fairy  missiles  and  scrambling  for  the 
spoil  like  a lot  of  youngsters  let  loose  from  school.  Un- 
doubtedly it  was  a very  undignified,  not  to  say,  absurd, 
amusement,  but  these  young  people  enjoyed  it  immensely; 
besides,  those  Graham  girls  were  capable  of  infusing  fun 
into  the  very  simplest  ot  amusements.  So  thoroughly  were 
they  absorbed  in  this  mimic  fray,  that  no  one  noticed  a gen- 
tleman enter  the  garden  and  stand  a moment  by  the  gate, 
watching  the  merrymakers  in  the  orchard.  No  one,  that  is, 
except  Augusta,  who  was  busy  with  her  everlasting  sewing  in 
the  sittiiig  room.  She  immediately  rose  and  went  out  to 
where  Mr.  Staudfield  was  standing.  She  w.is  close  to  him 
hef.»re  he  saw  her.  His  thoughts  were  perhaps  disagreeable, 
for  he  frowned  heavily  as  he  watched  those  light-heaited 
young  people  in  the  orchard. 

“ They  look  happy  ; do  they  not  ? ” 

He  started,  and  turned  to  find  Miss  Laurie  standing  beside 
him. 

“ Yes  ; shall  we  join  them  ? ” 

“ You  see  we  have  our  handsome  Englishman  back  again,” 
she  said,  somewhat  unnecessarily,  as  they  sauntered  toward 
the  orchard” 

“ S • I perceive.” 

Augusta  was  evidently  in  a communicative  mood  this 
evening,  for  she  continued — looking  upward  as  she  spoke,  at 
her  companion's  dark,  stern  face,  with  a peculiar  smile  : 

“ He  will  not  return  to  England  alone,  I fancy.” 

To  this  Mr  Standfield  made  no  reply. 

“ To  speak  plainly,”  she  went  on — “he  wants  to  take  Ju- 
dith back  with  him.  It  will  be  a splendid  match  for  her,  in 


every  respect.  So  I suppose  Bonny  Dale  will  be  left  without 
a mistress  after  all.  Poor  mother  has  no  head  for  managing." 

If  only  Augusta’s  eyes  could  have  pierced  beneath  that 
calm  exterior  and  seen  what  a stab  her  words  inflicted,  how 
her  own  jeaious  heart  would  have  raged  I 

“Do  you  mean  that  Miss  Judith  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Little- 
worth  ? ” he  asked,  quietly. 

“ 'Well,  not  exactly  so  yet ; but  I fancy  you  may  ofier  them 
your  congratulations  very  soon.  Mr.  Littleworth  has  spoken 
to  my  father,  he  being  Judy’s  guardian  ; rather  an  old  fash- 
ioned proceeding,  I think.  For  my  own  part,  I shall  consider 
my  cousin  extremely  foolish  if  she  refuses  such  an  offer — a 
penniless  girl  like  her  1 And  he  is  suited  to  her  in  age,  and 
everything  else.  Do  you  not  think  so  ? ” 

In  spite  of  himself  he  winced  at  that  reference  to  his  ri- 
val’s youth. 

“Certainly  ; if  she  cares  for  him,"  he  answered,  grimly. 

•(  Oh,  I have  no  fear  on  that  score,”  Augusta  answered, 
serenely;  “you  are  such  an  old  friend,  Mr.  Standfield,  and 
you  take  an  interest  in  Judith,  I think,  so  I speak  freely  to 
you.” 

Now,  If  Miss  Laurie  had  intended  by  the  conversation  just 
recorded  to  discourage  Mr.  Standfield,  and  perhaps  lead  him 
to  throw  away  his  chance  of  winning  Judith  Brown,  she  only 
proved  that  her  interpretation  of  his  character  was  incorrect; 
he  was  not  a man  to  be  dashed  by  a few  difficulties.  Imme- 
diately he  learned  that  there,  as  yet,  existed  no  engagement 
between  Judy  and  Mr.  Littleworth,  he  resolved  to  scatter  all 
his  doubts  and  scruples  to  the  winds  and  learn  from  her  own 
lips  whether  he  might  hope  or  not. 

( To  be  Continued  ) 


My  'Friend  Fitzgerald, 


am  a little  fellow  with  insignificant  shoulders  and  legs 
not  worth  considering.  I have  no  talent,  and  no  distin- 
gui.shed  eccentricity.  My  manner,  what  there  is  of  it,  is 
timid  and  awkward.  I know  that  mankind  as  a species  dees 
not  regard  me  at  all,  and  that  only  mei’cenary  motives 
restrain  my  taylor  from  expressing  his  contempt  for  me. 
I’here  is  nothing  more  to  say  about  myself,  except  that  I have 
no  imagination,  which  may  serve  to  substantiate  the  facts  I 
am  about  to  narrate. 

My  friend  Fitzgerald  was  mv  antipodes.  He  was  tall 
and  strong  and  winning.  His  name  betrays  his  nationality, 
and  his  nationality  furnishes  the  key-note  to  a happy,  fun- 
loving  nature. 

For  six  years,  at  school  and  at  college,  we  were  dose 
companions,  and  then  lour  years  we  were  separated.  I,  being 
by  lucky  accident  rich, travelling  for  improvement  and  amuse- 
ment ; Fitzgerald  working  for  his  living.  He  chose  to  be  an 
engineer— I say  chose,  for  whatever  he  had  set  his  mind  to 
do  he  would  do  biilliantly. 

When  I had  got  round  the  world  back  to  my  point  of 
departure  I found  Fitzgerald  about  setting  out  for  Manitoba, 
where  he  was  to  conduct  a government  survey.  He  expected 
to  be  aosent  at  least  two  years.  Since  coming  home  had 
meant  little  more  than  coming  back  to  him,  this  plan  of  bis 
filled  me  with  disappointment.  'When  he  suggested  that  I 
should  accompany  the  expedition  I agreed  joyfully.  The  day 
b<  fore  that  fixed  for  our  departure  he  came  to  my  rooms, 
looking  nervous  and  excited.  Feigning  not  to  notice  his 
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pertubation,  I began  running  over  a memorandum  of  things 
to  be  done.  He  interrupted  me  sharply. 

“ Look  here,  Jack,  I want  you  to  go  out  with  meat  three 

o’clock  thisaftenoon  to ,”  mentioning  a small  town  some 

twenty  miles  distant.  “We  will  get  there  at  four,  leave 
againat  half-past  five,  and  reach  home  in  time  for  dinner.” 

“ My  time  is  precious,  I object.” 

“ Do  it  Jack.  The  matter  is  of  vital  importance  to  me.” 

An  appeal  from  Fitzgerald  was  irresistible.  1 agreed  at 
once.  At  three  o’clock  I met  him  at  the  railway  station. 

We  had  been  ten  minutes  on  our  way  when  he  said, 
abruptly,  “Jack,  1 am  going  to  be  married.” 

<<  Thunder  I ” 

My  emphatic  expletive  echoed  through  the  car,  and  then 
he  added,  “ I should  not  feel  quite  right  about  it  if  you  were 
not  there,  and  that  is  how  I persuaded  Emily.  Besides,”  he 
continued,  after  a short  pause,  “ I want  you  to  see  her.  It 
will  be  much  to  me  during  two  years  of  separation  to  have 
some  one  near  me  who  has  seen  her.” 

Then,  the  gates  of  his  confidence  being  opened,  he  plunged 
into  lovers’  byperbole.  I listened  silently,  my  hat  slouched 
over  my  eyes,  and  my  hands  thrust  deep  into  my  pockets.  I 
could  listen,  and  at  the  same  time  mentally  review  the  years 
of  our  friendship. 

It  had  been  my  habit  to  scoff— an  envious  scoff,  of  course 

at  his  love-affairs.  I knew  now  that  the  time  of  scoffing 

was  past,  and  I realized  (with  more  than  a woman’s  jealousy, 
I confess  it)  that  his  love  for  his  Emily  would  en4ure,  and 
henceforth  be  the  guiding  impulse  of  his  life,  whether  for 
good  or  ill. 

On  arriving  at  our  station,  Fitzgerald  went  at  once  to  the 
ladies’ waiting-room.  He  returned  with  a young  girl  on  his 
arm,  whom  he  introduced  to  me  as  Miss  Emily  Gordon. 

I shook  hands  with  her  vigorously,  and  stretched  on  tip- 
toe to  get  a nearer  view  of  her  face,  for  she  was  very  tall.  As 
I stared  at  her  I chilled  with  disappointment— not  a vague 
sentiment,  but  a decided  opinion  that  the  face  was  not  worth 
what  Fitzgerald  would  sacrifice  for  it.  The  face  was  fair  and 
finely  featured,  flushed  just  now  with  excitement.  The  eyes 
were  dark,  and  though  their  wavering  regard  was  childish 
and  pretty,  and,  under  the  circumstances  to  be  expected,  that 
it  was  which  made  my  heart  sink,  the  restless  glance 
struck  me  not  as  a trick  of  the  moment  demanded  by  the 
situation,  but  as  expressing  undesirable  characteristics  in  the 
woman.  There  was  not  a gleam  of  the  steady,  spiritual  light 
such  as  it  would  have  pleased  me  to  see  in  the  eyes  of  the 
woman  who  was  to  be  Fitzgerald’s  wife. 

They  were  married  in  the  Methodist  parsonage  by  a very 
old  man,  and  the  marriage  was  witnessed  by  the  clergyman’s 
wife  and  myself.  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  insisted  on  her  husband’s 

taking  her  marriage  certificate,  aifirming  childishly  that  she 

would  surely  lose  it.  She  had  left  her  home  that  morning 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  visiting  friends. 

She  was  now  to  proceed  on  her  journey,  and  her  train 
would  leave  twenty  minutes  before  ours  for  the  city.  I shook 
hands  with  her  at  the  parsonage  gate,  saying,  with  elaborate 
toct,  that  I had  always  longed  to  pry  about  this  peculiarly 
interesting  town.  She  was  crying,  and  clinging  closely  to 
Fitzgerald.  She  held  my  hand  a moment. 

“ He  is  going  so  far  from  me,  and  two  years  are  so  long  I 
You  will  take  care  of  him.  Promise  me— oh,  promise  me  I” 

“Ido,  with  my  whole  heart,”  I answered,  and  turned 
away  from  them. 

I liked  her  better.  The  tears  and  the  sob  in  her  voice 


bad  touched  me,  almost  won  me.  My  dull  senses  were 
awakened  to  the  attraction  which  such  a creature  might  have 
for  a man  of  strong  passion  and  imagination.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  that  first  wretched  impression,  I should  have  been 
in  love  on  the  spot  with  Fitzgerald’s  wife. 

We  were  on  our  way  home  when  he  asked  me  what  I 
thought  of  her.  I praised  her  in  the  best  words  I could 
find,  and  thought  I was  acquitting  myself  well.  Fitzerald’i 
hand  fell  on  my  shoulder 

“ What  are  you  saying  Jack  ? You  are  as  cold  as  ice.” 

“ You  forget.  You  are  at  fever  heat.” 

“ Then  what  are  you  feeling?’’  he  burst  but,  irritably. 
“ What  are  you  thinking  that  detracts  from  her  7 ” 

I had  been  coldly  thinking  the  worst  of  her.  I was  startled 
into  an  unequivocal  answer. 

“ I am  thinking  that  she  has  not  the  strength  to  aprreci- 
ateyou,  or  to  be  true  to  you.  I am  fearing  that  nothing  but 
ill  will  come  to  you  of  wbat  you  have  done  to-day.” 

I expected  that  he  would  turn  upon  me  furiously,  but  ho 
did  not.  His  face  lost  its  color,  aud  he  said,  as  if  reasoning 
to  himself,  not  in  answer  to  me  ; 

“ It  was  her  own  wish.  I would  have  trusted  her  without 
any  pledge.  It  will  be  strange  if  she  does  not  regret  this  day, 
yet  I stake  my  soul  that  she  never  will.” 

I said  to  myself,  “He  has  given  her  his  best;  surely 
that  cannot  have  been  unworthily  bestowed.”  I dug  a 
grave  for  my  doubts  and  suspicions,  and  tried  to  cover  them 
deep. 

We  were  in  winter  quarters  in  a canyon  o)  the  Fraser 
Kiver.  We  had  had  no  mail  for  several  weeks,  and  toward 
the  end  of  the  year  we  concluded  that  there  were  a noble 
army  of  martyrs  and  an  accumulation  of  mail-bags 
beneath  the  snow-drifts  which  stretched  almost  unbroken  for 
a hundred  miles,  the  distance  to  the  nearest  post-station. 
One  day,  after  a week  of  almost  uninterruptedly  fine  weather, 
the  welcome  messenger  arrived — arrived  on  his  low  sledge 
drawn  by  eight  sure-footed  dog.s — arrived  in  hot  haste,  with 
bells  jingling,  and  frost-powdered  beard,  and  bright  eyes 
gleaming  out  from  a frame  of  furs,  for  all  the  world  like  a 
belated  Santa  Clause. 

Fitzerald,  as  usual,  opened  the  bag,  and  I knew  by  his 
puzzled  look  that  the  letters  eagerly  expected  by  him,  from 
his  wife,  were  missing.  He  kept  apart  from  us  all  day,  but  in 
the  evening  joined  the  group  round  the  fire,  with  a pipe  and 
newspaper. 

There  was  a youngster  in  our  party  who  I knew  was  fully 
informed  of  the  love  of  Fitzgerald  and  Emily  Gordon— as 
far,  that  is,  as  the  affair  had  been  gossiped  over  by  his  mamma 
and  her  women  friends.  When  this  youth,  buried  in  a home 
paper,  whistled  shrilly,  and  shouted,  “ Saj',  Fitzerald,  here’s 
a nut  for  you  I ” I felt  certain  that  he  had  bad  news  of 
Fitzgerald’s  wife. 

“Wbat  is  it?”  Fitzgerald  asked,  indifferently,  not  look- 
ing from  his  paper. 

“ About  that  stunning  Miss  Gordon— the  girl  you  were 
such  spoons  on.  Do  you  remember  ? • ’ 

Fitzgerald  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth.  “ I remember. 
What  about  her  ? ” 

“ < It  is  reported  from  Home  that  Miss  Emily  Gordon,  one 
of  our  fairest  daughters,  is  to  marry  the  young  and  dis- 
tinguished Count  Mondella.  Both  parties  being  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  the  wedding  is  soon  to  be  celebrated  in  the 
Holy  City  with  great  eclat.’  ’ 
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1 wondered  how  Fitzgerald  could  quietly  listen  to  this 
announcement,  read  in  the  most  deliberate  manner.  I could 
barely  refrain  from  getting  upand  yelling.  My  astonishment 
increased  when,  having  asked  for  the  paper,  he  carefully 
re-read  the  item  ; then,  taking  his  great  fur  coat,  he  left  the 
room.  In  a few  minutes  1 joined  him,  and  we  walked  to  and 
fro  together  on  the  hard-packed  snow  before  the  shanty. 

“ You  see.  Jack,  I must  leave  at  once.” 

Yes,"  I acquisced  ; “ I suppose  you  could  not  rest  here.’ 
Then  I protested  : Fitzgerald,  let  her  go.  She  is  weak, 

faithless,  unworthy.” 

He  repeated  my  adjectives  with  evident  perplexity. 

“Isee.  Your  old  injustice  to  her.  You  misunderstand. 
The  case  is  as  plain  as  daylight.  The  Count  dances  atten- 
dance on  her;  her  parents  encourage  him;  people  talk  of 
them  together,  and  a wholesale  manufacturer  of  lies — a 
newspaper  correspondent — sends  idle  gossip  accross  the 
Atlantic  as  a fact.  Shs  is  the  victim  of  a persecution.  They 
may  have  discovered  our  secret,  and  prevented  her  writing  to 
me.  How  far  away  is  she  ? Not  miles,  days — ten,  twenty, 
thirty.  1 shall  not  rest  till  she  is  safe  in  my  arms,  for  she  is 
my  wife.  You  know  it,  Jack.  They  may  marry  her  to  a 
thousand  counts,  but  she  is  my  wife.” 

Feeling  that  the  moment  was  not  happy  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  my  views,  I presented  no  more.  I agreed  to  all  the 
absurdities  he  chose  to  advance. 

The  next  morning  he  announced  to  the  camp  that  he  was 
going  to  Fort  Garry  to  consult  some  engineers,  and  would 
prpbably  be  absent  about  two  months.  I was  to  accompany 
him,  and  undertook  the  preparations  for  the  journey. 

About  noon  an  Indian  runner  came  in  on  snow-shoes  with 
an  extra  mail.  There  was  one  letter  for  Fitzgerald,  and  the 
handwriting  was  that  of  his  wife.  I sent  the  letter  to  his 
private  room.  In  about  half  an  hour  I knocked  at  his  door, 
and  he  said,  “ Come  in.” 

He  was  sitting  before  a table,  leaning  on  it  with  folded 
arms.  As  if  anticipating  and  wishing  to  evade  inquiry,  he 
said,  “ I suppose  you  have  been  getting  things  ready?” 

” Yes.  We  can  leave  at  any  minute.” 

“ I am  undecided  about  going  now.  I think  I will  put  it 
off  until  to-morrow,  at  all  events.  • I am  sorry  to  have  given 
you  so  much  trouble.” 

“ Just  as  you  please;”  I said.  '<  I am  indifferent.” 

“ What  a good  fellow  you  are.  Jack,”  he  said  standing  up 
and  looking  at  me.  A casual  observer  might  have  thought 
his  face  only  pale  from  overwork  or  want  of  rest.  To  me 
it  was  dead,  like  a tine  portrait  without  any  light  in  the 
eyes. 

I thrust  my  hands  in  my  pockets  and  shuffled  my  feet, 
•vercome  by  the  embarrassment  which  words  of  sincere  kind- 
liness always  excite  in  me. 

“Can't  1 help  you?  Tell  me  something  to  do  for  you.” 

“ The  kindest  thing  you  can  do  is  to  let  me  alone.” 

I glided  to  the  door. 

“ Do  go.  Jack,”  he  burst  out  impetuously.  “ I can’t  bear 
to  have  even  you — ” 

Before  he  could  finish  his  sentence  I was  on  the  other  side 
•f  the  door. 

1 felt  that  Mrs.  Fitzgerald’s  letter  had  merely  confirmed 
the  newspaper  report.  If  the  marriage,  which  had  been  but 
a legal  form,  could  be  annulled  I suspected  that  Fitzgerald 
would  do  it.  1 had  no  doubt  that  he  would  scorn  to  strike 
the  woman  who  1.  ,d  wounded  him  mot  tally.  When  I fell 
asleep  that  nic’  ' all  my  suspicions  and  beliefs  had  meigei 


into  burning  anger  against  her,  and  a determination  to  seek 
the  opportunity  to  inflict  on  her  some  imperishable  ill. 

I fell  asleep  with  this  one  idea  in*my  bruin,  and  I was 
wakened  from  that  sleep  by  a cry  : 

“ Jack  1 Jack  1 Help  1 Help  I” 

My  senses  were  penetrated  by  the  voice  of  a man  in  agony, 
crying  for  succor,  crying  to  me,  and  the  voice  was  the  voice 
of  my  friend  Fitzgerald. 

I tried  to  lift  myself  from  my  bed,  but  a heavy  weight 
held  me  down.  I struggled  to  speak,  but  my  tongue  was 
tied.  I rubbed  my  eyes,  but  the  lids  seemed  glued.  At  last 
they  parted  slowly,  and  I saw  that  of  which  my  mind  never 
lost  the  faintest  impression.  I was  not  lying  on  my  bed  ; I 
was  not  in  the  low,  square  room,  with  half-a-dozen  men 
sleeping  about  me.  I was  standing  on  the  river’s  brink 
several  miles  below  the  station,  standing  there  alone  in  the 
awful  stillness  of  a winter  night  in  the  wilderness.  The 
moonlight  was  so  brilliant  that  every  object  was  distinctly 
visible. 

I saw  not  twenty  feet  from  me  a break  in  the  ice,  and  the 
blue  water  bubbled  up  clearly.  Above  the  water  rose  a man’s 
fair,  strong  head,  and  two  hands  grasping,  trying  to  lift  the 
body  beneath  up  to  the  ice,  which  broke  and  crumbled  away 
from  their  touch. 

He  was  dying  before  my  eyes,  and  I could  not  stir  an  inch 
to  save  him.  I saw  the  beating  of  his  hands  grow  feeble  and 
the  tension  of  his  face  relax. 

“ Spare  her,  Jack — spare  her  I ” he  cried. 

I was  silent. 

Then  once  again  he  cried,  and  that  sound  I think  will 
always  echo  about  the  world  with  me  : “ Speak  to  me.  Give 
me  a sign.” 

I forgot  my  hatred  of  her  and  my  resolve  to  hurt  her  ; I 
was  sensible  only  of  his  pitiful  pleading.  By  a great  eflort  I 
flung  up  my  right  arm  as  a sign  of  acqu  esence. 

His  hands  fell,  his  head  sank  backward,  and  the  blue 
water  .sparkled  and  bubbled  in  the  moonlight.  I shouted, 
“Fitzgerald,  Fitzgerald  1 ” I seemed  to  spring  forward,  when 
the  whole  scene  was  transformed.  1 was  sitting  up  in  bed, 
and  the  watch  by  the  fire  was  saying,  drowsily  : 

“ What’s  the  matter  ? What  are  you  making  such  a row 
about  ? ” 

“ Where  is  Fitzgerald  ? ” I said,  looking  round  and  seeing 
that  his  place  in  the  row  of  mattresses  was  vacant. 

“ He  went  out  about  an  hour  ago.  He  said  he  couldn’t 
sleep,  and  was  going  to  skate  up  the  river  to  Thompson's 
station.” 

I got  up  slowly,  and  the  motion  was  painiul,  for  my  whole 
body  was  numb.  1 spoke  with  hesitation,  as  if  the  power  of 
speech  were  new  to  me. 

“Fitzgerald  did  not  go  up  the  river;  he  went  down 
towards  Carter’s  station.  He  has  been  drowned  six  miles 
below.” 

My  shout  had  roused  most  of  the  men.  They  all 
exclaimed,  incredulously,  that  I had  been  dreaming.  I stood 
my  ground,  and  was  already  getting  ready  to  go  out,  The 
dogged  persistence  of  such  a matte r-of-f.ict  fellow  as  I, 
impressed  them,  and  they  prepared  to  accompany  me.  When 
we  reached  the  river  we  put  on  our  skates.  We  could  not 
distinguish  tracks,  for  we  had  been  skating  a great  deal, 
taking  advantage  of  the  clear  ice,  rare  so  late  in  the  season. 

I led  down  the  river,  the  others  following,  laughing  at  my 
expense.  Boon  the  infection  ol  my  profound  hopelessness 
spread,  and  in  ten  minutes  all  were  skating  swiltly,  silently 
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toward  whatever  awaited  us.  When  but  a sharp  headlaud 
lay  between  us  and  the  spot  I had  seen  in  my  vision,  I halted. 

“He  is  lying  just  beyond  there.  If  the  ice  is  broken  we 
shall  know.” 

We  rounded  the  point  in  line.  The  ice  was  broken  and 
thrown  up  in  pieces  and  the  water  still  bubbling. 

I have  not  much  more  to  tell.  It  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  he  had  struck  one  of  the  shallow  springs  on  a 
sandy  bottom  which  never  freeze  solidly.  The  water  would 
not  have  covered  him  standing,  but  the  numbing  influence 
of  the  intense  cold  and  the  frailness  of  the  surrounding  ice 
had  prevented  his  saving  himself.  I offer  no  explanation  of 
what  I have  said  that  I saw  and  heard,  but  six  men  can 
testify  that,  when  miles  away  from  him,  I saw  the  dying  face 
and  heard  the  dying  words  of  my  friend  Fitzgerald,  and  that 
led  them  to  the  spot  where  they  found  him. 

He  had  left  a letter  for  me  in  his  private  room.  He  said 
that  he  was  going  to  take  legal  advice,  and  find  the  quickest 
means  of  rendering  void  the  marriage  ceremony  I had 
witnessed.  He  asked  me  to  look  after  his  traps,  and  assured 
me  that  as  soon  as  he  felt  equal  to  take  up  old  associations 
he  would  let  me  know.  As  I read  his  letter  I cried  like  a 
girl. 

In  his  pocket-book  I found  his  marriage  certificate  and 
the  last  letter  she  had  written  him.  I carefully  dried  both, 
and  as  carefully  read  the  letter.  What  a weak,  miserable, 
cringing  effusion,  characteristic  of  the  writer!  Pages  of 
alternate  whining  and  bullying,  ending  with  this  paragraph  . 

“ If  you  force  any  claim  it  would  make  a scandal,  and  I 
have  never  been  talked  about,  and  I should  be  very  nervous 
under  disagreeable  talk.  It  would  be  very  unmanly  and 
underbread  in  you  to  give  me  so  much  trouble,  and  at  least  1 
have  alwa)'s  considered  you  a gentleman.” 

I swore  that  she  should  have  cause  to  be  nervous.  I 
knew  that  such  a woman  could  not  be  wounded  mentally  or 
spiritually,  and  that  the  blow  must  be  struck  at  material 
comforts. 

I left  the  station  immediately.  From  the  first  telegraph 
station  I reached  I sent  a message  to  Miss  Emily  Gordon  to 
her  Koman  address  : “ Fear  nothing.  I will  arrange  as  you 
desire.”  I signed  Fitzgerald’s  name. 

A month  afterward  I was  in  V enice  in  the  hotel  with  the 
Count  and  Countess  Mondella. 

On  the  night  of  my  arrival  I made  a package  of  letters 
beginning  “ My  husband,”  with  a variety  of  tender  qualifica- 
tions, and  signed  “Emily  Fitzgerald.”  With  these  I placed 
the  marriage  certificate  and  the  last  letter.  I addressed  the 
package  to  the  Count  Mondella,  intending  that  the  next 
morning  it  should  be  put  in  his  hands. 

I went  to  bed  feeling  comparatively  cheerful.  My  sleep 
was  but  a repetition  of  the  sleep  in  which  I saw  Fitzgerald 
die.  When  I came  to  my  senses  I knew  that  I must  spare 
her.  I did  not  doubt  then,  and  have  never  doubted  since, 
that  the  repetition  of  the  vision  was  the  work  of  an  excited 
brain,  but  the  impression  was  so  vivid  that  I felt  myself 
bound  by  an  oath  to  the  dead  to  spare  her.  I re-addressed 
the  package  to  the  Countess  Modella,  and  ordered  my 
messenger  to  deliver  it  into  no  hands  but  her  own.  So  with 
my  own  hands  I deprived  myself  of  the  means  of  avenging 
my  friend’s  death,  in  obedience  to  his  generous  and  noble 
spirit,  in  contradiction  to  my  own  insignificant  rage  and 
vindictive  desire. 

I saw  her  once  in  the  corridor  leaning  on  the  arm  of  her 


husband,  beautiful  and  triumphant,  with  her  false  eyes 
flickering  still.  I wondered  then  why  such  a woman  should 
have  showered  on  her  the  gifts  that  the  world  holds  best, 
and  why  a man  who,  by  the  mere  fact  of  living  in  it,  mads 
the  world  better,  should  be  lying  dead  in  a wilderness,  heart- 
broken and  murdered  by  her. 


Halloween* 

ANY  were  the  curious  ceremonies  once  widely  ob- 
served throughout  Great  Biitain  on  the  night  of  the 
31  St  of  October,  or  All  Hallow’s  Eve.  While  mos* 
of  them  have  fallen  into  disuse,  some  are  practised  at  the 
present  day,  particularly  in  Scotland,  and  of  the  ancient  su- 
perstition there  still  lingers  enough  to  invest  the  nignt  with 
something  of  a weird,  supernatural  character.  It  is  then  that 
fairies  of  all  sorts,  and  especially  the  elves  and  g>>blins  bent 
on  mischief  are  unusually  active,  and  hold,  as  it  were,  a yearly 
jubilee.  Even  humanity  itself  is  supposed  on  this  nightto  b# 
capable  of  assuming  a spiritual  form,  and  of  appearing  as  an 
apparition  in  places  quite  remote  from  its  bodily  habitation 
Children  born  on  Halloween  are  believed  to  be  endowed  with 
the  mysterious  power  of  perceiving  and  communicating  with 
supernatural  beings. 

Beside  the  mystic  associations  of  Halloween,  it  is  a time 
of  great  merriment  among  the  young  people  who  meet  to- 
gether to  celebrate  its  rites,  the  first  of  which  is  that  of  pulling 
kail-stocks.  The  merry-makers  go  blindfolded  into  the  gar- 
den  and  each  pulls  the  first  kail-stock  with  which  he  or  she 
comes  in  contact.  When  all  are  supplied  they  return  to  the 
fireside  to  examine  their  spoils,  and  as  the  stalk  is  large  or 
small,  crooked  or  straight,  so  will  be  the  future  wife  or  hus- 
band of  its  owner.  The  quantity  of  earth  adhering  to  the 
root  indicates  the  fortune  ; and  the  taste  of  the  pitch  or  cu»to4 
foreshadows  the  sweetness  or  acerbity  of  the  temper. 

In  the  north  of  England  the  night  is  known  as  Nut-eraek 
Night,  for  great  quantities  of  nuts  are  cracked  and  eaten,  and 
they  are  used  as  well,  as  a means  of  determining  love  affairs 
Brand,  in  his  Popular  Antiquities,  says  : 

“ It  is  a custom  in  Ireland  when  the  young  women  would 
know  if  their  lovers  are  faithful,  to  put  three  nuts  on  the  bars 
of  the  grate,  naming  the  nuts  after  their  lovers.  If  a nut 
cracks  or  jumps  the  lover  will  prove  unfaithful  ; if  it  begins 
to  blaze  or  burn,  he  has  a regard  for  the  person  making  tb« 
trial.  If  the  nuts  named  after  the  girl  and  her  lover  burn 
together,  they  will  be  married,” 

Still  another  way  of  deciding  one’s  destiny  is  with  th* 
three  dishes  or  luggies.  One  of  these  is  filled  with  clean 
water,  one  with  foul  water,  and  the  third  is  empty.  They  are 
placed  in  a row,  and  the  inquiring  party  is  led  up  blindfolded 
and  dips  his  finger  into  one  of  the  dishes.  If  be  dips  into  the 
clean  water  he  will  marry  a maiden,  if  into  the  foul  water  a 
widow,  and  if  into  the  empty  dish  be  is  destined  to  remain  a 
bachelor. 

Apples  contribute  an  important  part  to  the  Halloween 
festivities,  and  ducking  in  a tub  of  water  makes  great  sport. 
The  apples  are  set  floating  in  the  water  over  which  each  one 
bends  in  turn  and  tries  to  seize  an  apple  in  his  teeth.  A 
somewhat  comfortable  innovation  on  the  old  custom  is  the 
taking  of  a fork  in  the  teeth  and  with  that  piercing  the  apple. 
This  is  a scarcely  less  difficult  task,  but  keeps  the  head  a 
little  more  out  of  the  water.  Another  practice  is  to  throw 
raisins  into  a large,  shallow  dish,  the  bottom  of  which  has 
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been  covered  with  brandy.  The  brandy  is  then  set  on  fire, 
and  while  it  is  burning  the  raisins  are  plucked  out  with  the 
fingers. 

A rite  in  ancient  use  was  that  of  going  alone  with  a candle 
to  a looking-glass  and  eating  an  apple  before  it,  combing 
one’s  hair  all  the  while.  During  this  process  the  face  of 
one's  future  partner  would  be  seen  in  the  mirror  us  if  peering 
over  the  shoulder. 

Those  who  resorted  to  this  and  other  spells  for  making 
•pparitious  appear  were  regarded  as  very  presumptions,  uneij 
cases  are  known  of  such  persons  having  lost  their  reason 
either  through  the  efiects  of  their  own  highly  wrought  imagi- 
nation, or  the  practical  jokes  of  incautious  Iriends. 

We  recall  a Halloween  at  the  house  of  a Scotch  gentleman, 
when  the  merry-making  narrowly  escaped  a serious  termina- 
tion. The  servants  and  some  of  their  friends  had  assembled 
for  the  usual  sport,  and  we  all  went  to  the  kitchen  followed 
by  a pet  dog  with  long,  silky  hair,  who  stood  quietly  by  and 
looked  with  wonder  at  the  unusual  proceedings.  The  genial 
master  of  the  house  entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
took  his  turn  at  ducking,  and  deftly  speared  an  apple  with 
the  fork.  After  taking  several  raisins  from  the  flaming 
brandy,  his  eye  fell  upon  the  little  dog,  and  catching  him  up, 
with  the  dog's  paw  he  drew  out  a raisin.  It  was  quickly  done, 
but  not  so  quickly  as  to  prevent  the  fine,  soft  hair  from  tak- 
ing fire,  and  poor  Fisk’s  paw  was  in  a blaze,  much  to  the  dis- 
tress of  his  mistress.  The  fire  was  speedily  extinguished, 
however,  and  the  little  dog,  frightened  though  quite  unhurt, 
quickly  left  the  room,  evidently  having  learned  all  he  cared 
to  know  of  Halloween. 


Put  Up  Your  Bill  and  Sing. 

You  stupid  bird  1 don’t  be  absurd, 

And  miss  so  good  a chance  ; 

Will  your  sweet  mate  for  eyer  wait 
Upon  that  near  by  branch  ? 

For  every  Jack  there  there  is  a Jill, 

And  once  a year  it's  Spring ; 

You  can’t  be  rash  for  love  or  cash — 

Put  up  your  bill  and  sing  1 

You  simple  youth  1 why  worship  truth. 

And  ever  toil  and  spin ; 

Leain  cunning  ways  and  claptrap  phrase. 

And  join  the  side  to  win. 

The  right  man  should  the  right  place  get. 

For  that’s  the  proper  thing; 

And  if  you  plan  to  be  that  man 
Put  up  your  hill  and  sing! 

I’m  told  there’s  naught  that  can’t  be  bought 
F or  the  proper  sort  of  song — 

Votes,  honor,  place  ; a handsome  face — 

The  list  is  pages  long. 

For  every  bird  there  is  a note 
That  stops  or  starts  his  wing; 

Learn  by  the  rote,  puff  out  your  throat. 

Put  up  your  bill  and  sing. 

— James  Hwnfer  MaeCulloch 

A dog  at  Mitford,  Pa.,  got  tired  of  working  a churning 
machine,  and  let  the  rope  encircling  his  neck  strangle  him  to 
death.  When  at  liberty  he  was  full  of  play.  He  had  tried 
■once  before  to  commit  suicide  on  the  machine. 
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•'  But  words  are  thinus,  and  a small  drop  of  Ink 
KnlMiiLf  Ilkt*  (1  w upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  miliious,  think.'* 

Simple  duty  hath  no  place  for  fear. 

A false  profit — Money  made  by  deception. 

The  perfectly  contented  man  is  also  perfectly  useless. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  lose  temper  or  speak  excitedly. 

About  the  only  troubles  that  come  single  are  fussy  old 
maids. 

Half  the  ills  we  hoard  in  our  hearts  are  ills  because  we 
hoard  them. 

Drink  your  favorite  claretduring  a calm.  “ Any  port  will 
do  in  a storm.” 

He  that  hath  light  thoughts  of  sin  never  had  great 
thoughts  of  God. 

The  period  of  the  fly  for  the  present  season  has  about 
come  to  a full  stop. 

What  is  generally  called  fast  living  is  really  nothing  but 
dying  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Idleness  is  hard  work  for  those  who  are  not  used  to  it,  and 
dull  work  for  those  who  are. 

Love's  sweetest  meanings  are  unspoken  ; the  full  heart 
knows  no  rhetoric  of  words. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Henn  is  a minister  in  Georgia.  An  ex- 
change adds,  “ Probably  a lay  preacher.” 

Divine  love  is  a sacred  flower,  which  in  its  early  bud  is 
happiness,  and  in  its  full  bloom  is  heaven. 

The  boy  who  bit  into  a green  apple,  remarked  with  a wry 
face,  “ ’Twas  ever  thus  in  childhood — sour  1 ” 

Deliberate  with  caution,  hut  act  with  discretion;  yield 
with  graciousness,  or  oppose  with  firmness. 

The  beginning  of  faith  is  action ; and  he  only  believes 
who  struggles,  not  he  who  merely  thinks  a question  over. 

A Frenchman  is  teaching  a donkey  to  talk.  What  we 
want  in  this  country  is  a man  who  will  teach  donkeys  not  to 
talk. 

The  only  drawback  which  many  a deserted  husband  finds 
to  the  felicity  of  having  his  wife  elope  with  another  man  is 
that  she  did  not  take  her  mother  with  her. 

A firm  faith  is  the  best  divinity ; a good  life  the  best 
philosophy ; a clear  conscience  the  best  law  ; honesty  the 
best  policy,  and  temperance  thebast  physic. 

A Texas  owl  mistook  a sleeping  man’s  head  for  a chicken, 
and  fastened  its  claws  into  his  hair  and  scalp.  “ Well  1 what’s 
the  matter  now,  old  woman  ? ” said  the  assailed,  as  he  awoke. 

“What  is  the  infinity  of  silence?”  asked  a philosopher 
of  a married  man.  “I  don't  know;  but  I should  think  it 
would  be  what  a man  had  to  say  to  his  wife  when  she  caught 
him  trying  to  kiss  the  hired  girl.” 

We  know  in  part;  the  other  part 
Is  hid  in  God.  and  only  shines 
In  points  of  glory  on  the  heart 

That  moves  towards  him  in  Love’s  straight  lines- 

The  truly  virtuous  do  not  easily  credit  evil  that  is  told 
them  of  their  neighbor  ; for  it  others  may  do  amiss,  then  may 
these  also  speak  amiss ; man  is  frail,  and  prone  to  evil,  and 
therefore  may  soon  fail  in  words. 

A western  paper,  announcing  the  illness  of  the  editor, 
piously  adds;  “All  subscribers  who  have  paid  cash  in  ad- 
vance are  requested  to  mention  him  in  their  prayers.  The 
others  need  not,  as  the  prayers  of  the  wicked  avail  nothing.” 
This  is  pretty  rough  on  the  clergymen  who  had  been  getting 
free  copies. 
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CIRCLE  CHAT. 

A SET  OP  CRITICS. 

Standing  on  a lofty  plane,  far  above  the  busy  throngs  of 
mankind,  noticing  minutely  the  conduct  of  each,  and  tracing 
the  circumstances  leading  to  and  surrounding  their  acts, 
we  see  them  all  so  nearly  alike  there  is  perhaps  nothimr  that 
would  strike  a liberal  critic  more  forcibly  than  the  opinion^ 
each  one  of  this  hurrying  crowd  has  of  tbe  rest,  and  more  par- 
ticularly of  those  immediately  sorrounding  himself.  Be- 
hold a set  of  critics,  each  judging  others  through  his  own 
narrow  vision  1 

We  see  among  them,  as  we  look  charitably  down,  strange 
people  here.  First  those,  (and  may  be  all  are  in  the  group), 
who  see  little  in  their  neighbors  to  admire,  but  eagerly  per- 
use the  newspaper  reports  of  those  in  distant  lauds  doing  no 
greater  deeds,  yet  honoring  them,  because  they  never  saw 
the  insignificant  forms  or  common-place  looks  of  these  actors  ; 
«nd  because,  they  never,  through  Jealousy,  have  felt  that  it 
lowered  themselves  to  appreciate  the  qualities  of  others,  far 
•way.  “ 


But  the  manner  of  criticism  by  “ friends”  of  one  another 
is,  perhaps,  more  interesting.  Who  of  us  ever  was  personally 
acquainted  with  anyone  whom  we  could  praise  without  quali- 
fication? Wasn’t  there  some  point  or  points  of  weakness  dis- 
cernible to  us  in  the  character  or  disposition  of  the  best  and: 
most  briliant  of  our  acquaintances  ? Didst  never  pause  to 
search  for  the  reason  in  yourself?  No  two  of  us  form  the 
same  impression  of  a third  simply  because  we  judge  through 
our  own  weaknesses.  Beauty  is  in  the  observer’s  eye  and  not 
in  the  object. 

Here  we  see  a person  of  a scientific  turn,  and  only  does 
he  discern  the  knowledge  of  science  in  persons  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact ; there  one  of  a literary  turn  appreciates 
only  the  knowledge  of  authors,  and  so  with  the  artist,  the 
musician  and  all  the  rest. 

But  listen  to  the  sarcasm  ot  the  young,  who  for  no  other 
offence  then  a physical  difference  plague  their  companions 
continually,  and  trace  onward  the  criticism  of  older  ones  to 
the  same  spirit.  See  the  youth  of  one  trade  come  into  tho 
the  workshop  of  other  artisans,  and  listen  to  the  comments 
on  his  ignorance. 

How  glad  the  gossip  is  at  hearing  of  anothers  errors  I As 
she  or  he  (for  they’re  not  all  women)  pours  the  story  into 
your  ear,  you  may  be  forgiven  if  you  guess  that  some  of  the 
evil,  which  prompted  the  erring  one,  lies  bidden  in  the  heart 
of  the  one  who  is  telling  you. 

Those  who  have  the  most  knowledge  appreciate  the  most, 
and  are  the  most  liberal  ; and  the  best,  morally,  are  the  most 
charitable.  Then,  to  cultivate  this  liberality  and  charity  is 
to  elevate  yourself  mentally  and  morally.  So  let  us  urge 
those  who  would  improve  themselves,  to  be  careful  how  they 
criticise. 

Disparage  and  depreciate  no  more,  but  rather  exhibit  a. 
warm  heart  and  broad  intellect  by  loving  all  exactly  as  God, 
in  His  wisdom,  has  made  them. 

OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

In  society  at  present  there  is,  perhaps,  no  more  pitiable 
object  than  the  young  men  of  a family  with  aristocratic  no- 
tions but  little  money,  who  has  been  held  above  learning  a 
trade  or  spending  his  youth  behind  a counter,  has  been  too 
dull  or  disinclined  to  enter  a profession,  and  who  has  no 
“ friend  at  court  ” to  assist  his  getting  a government  situa-. 
tion.  What  can  he  do  ? There  are  a host  of  such  young  men 
after.  “ soft  snaps,”  and  the  recoids  of  applicants  to  institu- 
tions of  every  kind  where  those  easy  situations  are  supposed 
to  be,  are  constantly  filled  with  hundreds  of  names  to  await 
consideration  in  due  course,  while  there  is  not  yet  a chance 
of  an  opening.  Being  thrown  upon  one’s  own  resources 
under  these  circumstances,  with  such  false  ideas  of  gentility, 
of  mature  development,  is  a terrible  condition  indeed.  Yet 
there  seems  no  remedy  but  the  laws  of  nature  which  govern 
all  acts,  and  punish  all  who  offend  against  them.  The  world 
is  too  full  and  too  busy  for  idlers;  and  the  diligent,  as  they 
deserve,  reap  a rich  reward. 

A correspondent  of  the  London  Times  tells  of  an  Ameri- 
can lady  whose  chief  purpose  in  visiting  London,  on  her  way 
to  Italy,  was  that  of  placing  a costly  wreath  upon  the  grave 
of  Georgo  Eliot.  On  going  to  the  cemetery,  however,  she 
could  find  no  one  to  tell  her  in  what  grave  the  great  author-- 
ess  was  laid.  Was  it  nut  natural  that  she  should  remark,  as 
she  did,  “ A prophet  is,  indeed,  not  without  honor  save  in  his. 
own  country.’’ 
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RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


Ail  communications  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents'  Department,  Family  Circle  Office, 
London  East. 

SuBSCRiCBR  S. — You  can  obtain  the  information  desired 
from  any  newsdealer. 

Stddbst. — 1.  Longfellow  and  Peter  Cooper  were  both 
Unitarians.  2.  The  rate  of  duty  on  such  goods  is  twenty  per 
«ent. 

D.  H. — The  monthly  and  weekly  issues  are  the  same 
price,  $l  per  annum.  VVe  will  allow  anyone  sending  us 
three  names  with  $3,  their  own  subscription  free. 

Mart  D — 1.  Your  form  of  letter  is  quite  correct.  2 
White  note  paper  is  preferred  to  colored  for  almost  all  cor- 
respondence. A lady  is  permitted  to  use  a pink  tint  for  love 
letters. 

J.  V.  D — Yes  ; cream  is  held,  by  many  medical  men,  to 
be  just  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  cod-liver  oil  for  consump- 
tion, and  it  is  certainly  much  more  palatable.  Take  half  a 
pint  daily. 

Lizzib  F. — You  give  no  reason  for  such  an  act  as  to  return 
the  letters  ; though  if  you  have  been  insuited,  or  in  any  way 
deeply  offended  at  the  gentleman's  conduct,  it  would  be  a 
simple  and  forcible  way  of  showing  your  displeasure. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 


Meat- 

The  value  of  meat  as  a food  is  due  in  a degree  to  its  heat- 
producing  properties,  though  in  this  respect  it  is  surpassed 
by  fatty  and  amyloid  substances.  It  is  as  a tissue-building 
material,  and  as  an  excitant  of  assimilative  changes  in  the 
tissues,  both  with  regard  to  itself  and  to  non- nitrogenous 
foods,  that  it  is  most  useful.  It  is  stimulant  as  well  as  nutri- 
tive, and  it  therefore  holds  a deservedly  high  place  in  the 
daily  dietary.  Experiment  has  shown  that  three-quarters  ot 
a pound  of  lean  meat  fairly  represents  the  quantity  per  diem 
which,  taken  with  other  less  nitrogenous  matter,  suffices  to 
maintain  a person  of  average  size  and  weight  in  a normal 
state  of  health.  Some  there  are  who  largely  exceed  this 
standard,  eating  freely  of  meat  at  every  meal,  and  living  all 
the  time  quiet,  sedentary  lives.  Such  carnivorous  leeders 
sooner  or  later  pay  a penalty  by  suffering  attacks  of  gout  or 
other  disorders  of  indulgence.  But  it  is  equally  important 
to  note  that  many  others,  especially  women,  healthy  in  all 
points  but  for  their  innutrition,  are  apt  to  err  as  far  on  the 
Other  side.  Thus  one  meets  with  people  who  consume  about 
a pound  of  butcher’s  meat  in  a week,  or  not  even  that.  This 
fact  has  been  fully  brought  out  by  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  in  his 
address  to  the  Obstetrical  Section  at  the  recent  meeting  ot 
the  British  Medical  Association.  He  has  likewise,  with 
much  probability,  assigned  this  defect  of  diet  as  the  chief 
cause  of  that  general  “weakness”  which  is  so  common 
among  the  antecedents  of  uterine  displacement.  The  expe- 
rience of  many  practitioners  will  confirm  his  observation . 
Diflerent  causes  are  at  work  to  produce  this  kind  of  under- 
feeding— too  rigid  domestic  economy,  theoretical  prejudices, 
the  fastidious  disinclination  for  food  which  comes  of  a lan- 
guid indoor  life  without  sufUcient  bodily  exorcise,  tight 
lacing  perhaps,  and  many  more.  Tliese  difficulties  are  all 
more  or  less  removable,  unless,  indeed,  where  absolute  pov- 
erty forms  the  impediment.  No  effort  should  be  spared  to 
remove  them.  The  advantages  derived  from  a diet  contain- 
ing a fair  amouut  of  solid  animal  food  could  not  be  obtained 


from  a purely  vegetable  or  mUk  regimen  without  either 
unnecessarily  burdening  the  digestive  system  with  much 
surplus  material,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  requiring  such  revo- 
lutionary changes  as  to  quantity  and  quality  of  food  and 
times  ot  eating  as  would  probably  altogether  prevent  its 
general  adoption,  even  were  that  desirable,  into  household.' 
management.  In  our  opinion,  such  changes  are  not  desirable 
as  being  inadequate  to  secure  their  purpose. — Lancet. 

How  to  be  Youner  at  Eighty. 

In  a discourse  on  this  subject,  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer  of  New 
York,  gives  these  hints  to  the  candidate  for  a hale,  hearty 
and  happy  old  age  : 

“ The  first  element  to  be  considered  lies  beyond  your 
reach  and  mine,  in  the  homes  where  you  and  1 were  born 
and  nurtured.  One  great  reason  why  I never  had  a really 
sick  day  in  my  life  was  that  I was  born  and  nurtured  in  a 
sweet  little  home,  where  we  lived  on  oatmeal  and  milk,  and 
brown  bread  with  butter  once  a week,  potatoes  and  a bit  of 
meat  when  we  could  catch  it,  and  then  oatmeal  again,  bo  I 
don’t  know  to-day  as  I have  a system  or  a constitution  or  a 
digestion  at  all ; I am  never  conscious  of  such  a thing 
Hence  I say  we  must  go  back  to  the  parents  for  the  first 
answer  to  our  question.  Thousands  of  young  men  come  to 
such  cities  as  this  from  the  Green  Mountains  or  from  New 
Hampshire,  or  Maine,  with  just  such  a constitution  as  mine. 
They  have  within  them  all  the  conditions  for  a long,  sweet 
life.  They  can  use  their  years  wisely  and  well,  write  at  the 
end  of  each  one,  ‘ Value  received,’  or  they  can  overdraw  the 
account,  as  many  do,  God  help  them  1 Instead  of  saying  at 
fifty,  ‘I  am  young  yet,’  they  will  say  at  forty,  ‘I  am  old 
indeed.’  They  are  so  ambitious  to  get  on,  some  of  them,  that 
they  use  up  two  days  in  one,  and  waste  their  vital  powers. 
They  ride  when  they  ought  to  walk  down  town,  and  they 
take  ‘a  little  something,’  as  they  say,  to  restore  their  lax 
energies,  for  which  Ihey  have  to  chew  a clove  or  a coffee 
berry,  I am  told.  They  are  overdrawing  their  account,  I say, 
and  some  day  nature  and  the  grace  of  God  will  shut  down  on 
them.  Those  who  do  differently  keep  a good  digestion,  stay 
young  and  buoyant,  love  good,  sweet  company,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  look  their  mothers  and  sisters  in  the  eye  or  kiss 
them.  Another  secret  that  must  be  known  to  be  young  at 
eighty  is,  that  you  must  keep  faith  in  the  common  manhood 
and  womanhood  an  d in  the  advancing  progress  oi  the  day 
Never  say  that  the  past  was  better  than  to-day  is ; read  the 
new  books,  understand  all  the  new  ideas  ; and  keep  your  faith, 
in  God  and  man  and  in  the  victory  of  good  over  evil.” 

Harmless  Physi©. 

A pharmaceutical  editor  asserts  that  when  he  was  a boy^ 

“ It  did  not  take  a student  two  years  at  a pharmaceutical 
college  to  learn  that  when  he  could  not  read  what  he  doctor 
had  written  he  should  put  in  aqua  pura,  syrup  simplex,  and 
podophylliu.” 

Undoubtedly  the  drug  clerk’s  trick  to  cover  his  ignorance 
saved  many  a patient  from  a worse  prescription.  When  act- 
ing as  assistant  in  the  drug  department  of  one  of  the  large 
dispensaries  in  New  York,  some  years  ago,  we  one  day  found 
that  the  essential  ingredient  called  for  by  a prescription  was 
lacking.  “ Never  mind,”  said  the  head  clerk,  “ put  in  the 
flavoring  and  it  will  do  just  as  well  ; ” and  it  did,  for  the 
patient  returned  in  a week  to  have  the  bottle  re-filled,  and 
declared  the  medicine  had  done  her  much  good. — Oood 
Health. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 


FASHION  NOTES. 

Roiiettes  of  velvet  ribbon  trim  autumn  bonnets,  hats  and 
stresses. 

French  dressmakers  pad  the  hips  of  new  dresses  for  wo- 
men of  slight  figure. 

All  soft  and  shining  woollen  or  goat’s  hair  fabrics,  such  as 
good  alpacas,  mohair,  pacha,  and  so  on,  will  be  extreinely 
fashionable  this  autumn. 

Among  the  richest  dress  patterns  exhibited  are  those  of 
plain  satin  with  several  yards  richly  embossed  with  velvet  of 
gay  colors  in  branches  of  flowers. 

Light  cloth  coats  for  autumn  are  fastened  on  the  breast  by 
a single  button,  and  fall  open  to  show  the  dress  beneath  from 
its  collar  at  the  neck  down  to  its  puffed  paniers  and  Van- 
dyked  flounces. 

Skirts  are  short,  just  touching  the  ground,  and  slightly 
raised  at  the  hack  by  the  tournure ; they  are  scant,  but 
trimmed  with  ample  tunics,  paniers  or  other  draperies.  In 
some  of  the  latest  models  the  skirt  is  slightly  gathered  at  the 
waist  in  front  and  at  the  sides. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Chicken  Soup. — A delicious  chicken  soup  is  made  by  cutting 
up  one  chicken  and  putting  it  in  your  kettle  with  nearly  two 
quarts  of  water,  a teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a little  pepper. 
When  about  half  done  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  barley  or  riee. 
When  this  is  done  remove  the  chicken  from  the  soup,  tear  or 
cut  part  of  the  breast  into  small  pieces,  and  add  to  the  soup 
with  a cup  of  cream.  The  rest  of  the  chicken  may  be  reserved 
for  salad,  or  for  chicken  croquettes. 

Broiled  Sardines. — Take  two  or  three  sardines  from  the 
box,  drain  all  the  oil  from  them  ; then  lay  them  on  slices  of 
watered  toast.  This  is  a dish  which  may  tempt  a failing 
appetite  or  be  relished  by  a convalescent. 

Fritters. — One  pint  of  flour,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  one  pint  of  boiling  water.  Stir  the  flour  into  the  wate  r 
by  degrees,  and  stir  until  it  has  boiled  three  minutes.  Let 
it  get  almost  cold,  then  beat  in  the  yolks,  then  th  e whites  of 
the  eggs,  which  must  he  previously  whipped  stiff. 

Potato  Pancakes. — Potato  pancakes  will  be  found  to  be  an 
excellent  dish  for  supper.  Serve  with  the  same  embellish- 
ments, in  the  way  of  pickles  and  sauces,  as  you  would  do  were 
the  dish  you  were  offering  fried  oysters.  Grateadozen  medium- 
sized potatoes,  after  peeling  them  and  washing  thoroughly.  Add 
the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  a heaping  teaspoonful  of  flour,  and  if 
they  seem  too  dry,  a little  milk  will  do  to  thin  them,  with  a 
large  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  lastly  the  whites  of  three  eggs, 
beaten  stiff,  and  thoroughly  beaten  in  with  the  potatoes 
Heat  your  griddle  and  put  butter  and  lard  in  equal  ptopor- 
tions  on  it  and  fry  the  cakes  in  it  until  they  are  hi  own.  Make 
■them  a third  larger  than  the  ordinary  size  of  the  pancake. 

An  Appetizing  Entree. — An  appetizing  entree  is  made  by 
taking  cold  boiled  cabbage ; chop  it  fine;  for  a medium- 
sized  pudding-dishful  add  two  well-beaten  eggs,  a table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  three  tablespoonfnls  of  cream,  with  pepper 
and  salt  ad  libitum.  Butter  the  pudding-dish,  put  the  cabbage 
in  and  bake  until  brown.  This  may  be  eaten  cold,  but  it  is 
much  better  htt.  It  is  especially  good  with  roast  pork,  or 
pork  chops. 


Boiled  Indian  I’doding. — One  pint  of  meal,  one  teaspoon ful 
of  salt,  one  quart  of  milk ; mix  and  sweeten.  Put  it  in 
a strong  cloth,  leave  room  for  the  pudding  to  swell ; place  in 
a kettle  of  boiling  water,  and  allow  it  to  remain  three  hours. 
Serve  with  sweetened  cream  or  sweet  sauce. 

Raisin  Pie. — One  cup  of  crackers  rolled  very  fine,  one 
cup  of  cold  water,  the  juice  and  rind  of  one  lemon,  one  cup 
of  raisins  stoned  and  chopped  very  fine,  and  one  heaping 
teacupful  of  sugar.  Beat  these  thoroughly  together,  and  add 
one  egg,  the  last  thing ; bake  with  a thin  upper  and  under 
crust,  rubbing  the  top  crust  with  the  white  of  an  egg  or  with 
a little  milk  with  sugar  dissolved  in  it,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  but  brown  the  pie  by  setting  it  on  the  shelf 
of  the  oven. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

Milk  will  usually  remove  ink-stains. 

To  remove  rust  from  stovepipes,  rub  with  linseed  oil. 

To  make  whites  of  eggs  beat  quickly,  put  in  a little  pinch 
of  salt. 

To  freshen  velvet,  hold  the  wrong  side  over  boiling 
water. 

Hold  your  hand  in  very  cold  water  to  remove  a tight 
finger-ring. 

Lemon-juice  will  usually  remove  mildew ; place  the 
fabric  in  the  sun. 

To  take  inkspots  from  linen,  dip  the  spotted  part  of  the 
linen  in  clean,  pure  melted  tallow,  before  washing  it. 

Bathing  the  feet  in  salt  water  is  said  to  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  people  that  are  troubled  with  cold  feet. 

Glassware  should  be  washed  in  cold  water,  as  it  gives  a 
brighter  and  cleaner  look  than  when  washed  in  warm. 

If  you  heat  the  gridiron  before  putting  meat  on  it  to 
broil,  you  will  find  it  an  improvement  over  the  usual  way  of 
putting  it  on  cold. 

To  remove  discoloration  by  bruising,  apply  to  the  bruise 
a cloth  wrung  out  of  very  hot  water,  and  renew  frequently 
until  the  pain  ceases. 

Clear  boiling  water  will  remove  fruit  and  other  stains  ; 
pour  the  water  through  the  stain,  and  thus  prevent  it’s 
spreading  over  the  fabric. 

Sage  tea  should  be  made  in  an  earthen  vessel,  and  never 
in  tin,  as  it  will  turn  black  unless  immediately  emptied  out, 
and  it  may  do  so  even  then. 

To  take  out  stains  from  silk-i,  make  a solution  of  two 
ounces  of  essence  of  lemon,  and  one  ounce  oil  of  turpentine. 
Rub  the  silk  gently  with  a linen  cloth,  dipped  in  the  solu- 
tion. 

To  cleanse  the  teeth  and  gums,  take  an  ounce  of 
myrrh  in  fine  powder,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  honey,  and  a 
little  green  sage  in  very  fine  powder  ; mix  them  well  together, 
and  wet  the  teeth  and  gums  with  a little,  twice  a day. 

One  of  the  simplest  and  best  ways  by  which  light-colored 
kid  gloves  can  be  cleaned  is  this : Put  the  gloves  on  your 
hands,  take  an  old  and  very  soft  linen  handkerchief,  wet  it 
in  sweet  milk,  and  rub  it  on  a piece  of  white  soap — castile  or 
any  toilet  soap  will  answer  the  purpose — then  apply  to  the 
soiled  parts  of  the  glove  ; do  this  until  the  spots  disappear  ; 
then  wet  the  entire  glove,  and  pull  it  and  stretch  and  rub 
until  it  is  dry.  If  you  are  faithful  it  will  not  dry  in  wrin- 
kles. One  word  of  caution  should  be  added  to  the  above : 
Lavender-colored  kid  gloves  cannot  be  cleaned  in  this  way 
as  they  will  fade  and  look  spotted. 
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SELECTED. 

!=©=: 

**8  npln-.<  oulv  svnal  is  swfOt  ; 

L6  VL*  ch  c.  • mill  i!iK  ■ ihc  wheat.” 

In  the  Crowded  Street. 

Did  you  ever  stand  in  the  crowded  street, 
la  the  glare  of  the  city  lamp, 

And  list  to  the  tread  of  a million  feet 
In  their  quaintly  musical  tramp? 

As  the  surging  crowd  goes  to  and  fro 
'Tis  a pleasant  sight,  I ween. 

To  mark  the  figures  that  come  and  go 
In  the  ever-changing  scene. 

Here  the  publican  walks  with  the  sinner  proud. 

And  the  priest  in  gloomy  cowl ; 

And  Dives  walks  in  the  motley  crowd 
With  Lazarus,  cheek  by  jowl ; 

And  the  daughter  of  toil,  with  her  fresh  young  heart) 
As  pure  as  her  spotless  fame, 

Keeps  step  with  the  woman  who  makes  her  mart 
In  the  haunts  of  sin  and  shame. 

How  lightly  trips  the  country  lass  * 

In  the  midst  of  a city’s  ills  ! 

As  freshly  pure  as  the  daisied  grass 
That  grows  on  her  native  hills. 

And  the  beggar,  too,  with  his  hungry  eye. 

And  his  lean  wan  face  aud  crutch. 

Gives  a blessing  the  same  to  the  passer-by. 

As  he  gives  him  little  or  much. 

When  time  has  beaten  the  world's  tattoo. 

And  in  his  dusky  armor  dight 
Is  treading  with  echoless  footsteps  through 
The  gloom  of  the  silent  night. 

How  many  of  those  shall  be  daintily  fed, 

And  shall  sing  to  slumbers  sweet. 

While  many  will  go  to  a sleepless  bed 
And  never  a crumb  to  eat. 


The  Open  Fireplace. 

A writer  in  the  Decorator  and  Furnisher  pays  this  tribute 
to  the  open  fireplace,  which  is  just  now  coming  into  promi- 
nence as  an  old  fashion  revived  : 

"If  there  were  no  other  thing  in  the  assthetic  renaissance 
to  be  tbakful  for,  its  restoration  of  fire  places  to  our  homes 
would  entitle  it  to  respectful  consideration.  Open  fires  have 
more  than  an  aesthetic  influence.  As  centers  for  the  home 
circle  or  family  semi-circle  that  forms  them,  and  as  dissemi- 
nators of  cheerfulness  and  content,  it  may  be  claimed  that 
they  serve  an  ethic  purpose.  The  snapping,  fragrant  back 
log,  or  the  genial  glow  of  cannel  coal,  mantled  in  limpid 
flames  of  blue,  disposes  one  to  profitable  reflection,  to  gener- 
ous and  sympathetic  feelings  and  to  a placidity  of  mind  that 
was  for  a time  supposed  by  the  rushing  public  of  this 
nineteenth  century  to  be  one  of  tbe  lost  arts.  Gassy  furnaces, 
and  cast  iron  stoves  and  such  poor  pretexts  as  kerosene  and 
gas  radiators  can  never  impart  more  than  physical  warmth. 
Uental  caloric  and  those  airy  fancies,  delicate  as  the  flames, 
that  give  them  cause,  are  not  to  be  evolved  by  bugging  stoves 
and  sitting  over  registers.  The  cheerful  effect  of  visible  fire 
gives  it  decorative  value,  and  it  is  doubtless  for  this  reason 
that  appropriate  settings^  for  andirons  and  grates  have 


recently  invited  the  attention  of  architects  and  designers. 
Fires  were  almost  the  sole  decorations,  if  they  may  be  so 
regarded,  of  early  settlers’  homes  in  this  country,  and  many 
an  old  farmhouse  would  be  dismal  enough  to  day,  but  for  its 
cosy  hearth,  the  focus  of  family  heart  warmth.  Yet  a certain 
severe  beauty  w’as  seen  in  many  of  these  fireplaces  of  yore, 
and  such  beauty  as  they  possessed  is  very  justly  perpetuated. 
Their  brass  furnishing  was  a more  tasteful  concessson  to  the 
appropriate  than  might  have  been  looked  for  among  the 
early  New  Englanders,  for  brass  approximates  more  nearly  ^ 
to  flames,  in  color  and  brightness  than  any  other  metal. 

The  glitter  of  the  flames  was  cheerfully  repeated  also  in  rows 
of  pictured  tile,  the  religious  austerity  of  whose  designs  was 
odd  when  seen  in  contrast  with  a rousing  fire  that  ought  to 
melt  austerity  out  of  any  company. 

Even  when  it  flashes  from  a rude  cavern  of  brick  and 
mortar,  a fire  may  be  regarded  as  tbe  eye  of  an  apartment, 
giving  cheer  and  animation  to  what  might  else  be  cold  and 
lifeless.  It  naturally  attracts  the  human  eye,  and  is  theretore 
a fitting  spot  about  which  to  group  objects  of  attractiveness 
and  beauty.  Antiquity  of  decoration  is  not  amiss,  so  the 
designs  be  cheerful,  but  let  not  admiration  for  antiquity 
betray  us  into  admiring  antiquity  for  its  own  sake.  Select 
what  is  beautiful  and  useful  in  it,  for  a catholic  spirit  is  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  but  do  not,  as  one  house  owner  of  my 
acquaintance  has  done,  hang  the  ancestral  pots  and  kettles 
upon  a crane  over  the  drawing-room  fire,  showing  them  com- 
placently to  visitors  as  things  to  respect. 


Herbert  Spencer’s  Definition  of  Happiness. 

The  Definition  given  by  Herbert  Spencer  of  what  consti- 
tutes happiness  is  as  follows ; 

Generalizing  such  facts,  we  see  that  the  standard  of 
greatest  happiness  possesses  as  little  fixity  as  the  other 
exponents  of  human  nature.  Between  nations  the  difference, 
of  opinion  are  conspicuous  enough.  On  contrasting  the 
Hebrew  patj^iarchs  with  their  existing  decendants,  we  observe 
that  even  in  the  same  race,  beau  ideal  of  existence  changes. 
The  members  of  each  community  disagree  upon  the  question. 
Neither,  if  we  compare  the  wishes  of  the  gluttonous  school- 
boy with  those  of  the  earth-scorning  transcendentalist  into 
whom  we  may  afterwards  grow,  do  we  find  any  constancy,  in 
the  individual.  So  we  may  say,  not  only  that  every  happi- 
ness, but  that  no  two  men  have  like  conceptions  ; and  further, 
that  in  each  man  the  conception  is  not  the  same  at  any  two 
periods  of  life. 

The  rationale  of  this  is  simple  enough.  Happiness  signi- 
fies a gratified  state  of  all  the  faculties.  The  gratification  of 
a faculty  is  produced  by  its  exercise.  To  be  agreeeable,  that 
exercise  must  be  proportionate  to  the  power  of  the  faculty  ; 
if  it  is  insufficient,  discontent  arises,  and  its  excess  produces 
weariness.  Hence  to  have  complete  felicity  is  to  have  all  the 
faculties  exerted  in  the  ratio  of  their  several  developments,  and 
an  ideal  arrangement  of  circumstances  calculated  to  secure  this 
constitutes  the  standard  of  “greatest  happiness  but  the  minds 
of  no  two  individuals  contain  the  same  combinations  of 
elements.  Duplicate  men  are  not  to  be  found.  There  is  in 
each  a different  balance  of  desires.  Therefore,  the  condition 
adapted  for  the  highest  enjoyment  of  one  would  not  perfectly 
compass  the  same  end  for  any  other.  And  consequently  the 
notion  of  happiness  must  vary  with  the  disposition  and 
character;  that  is  must  vary  indefinitely. 
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Trust  Her. 

Confidence  is  every  thing  between  man  and  wife,  and  a 
woman  who  loves  desires  to  be  trusted.  She  would  not  be 
glad  when  he  is  sad.  She  would  not  be  ignorant  of  his  trou- 
bles or  his  anxieties.  Anything  is  better  to  her  than  to  be 
shut  out  from  the  innermos  t of  the  life  of  one  who  should 
be  all  hers,  as  she  is  all  his.  Women  generally  are  averse  to 
keeping  things  to  themselves,  and  a husband  is  often  over, 
dosed  with  confidence ; but  many  really  aflectionate  men 
lead,  as  far  as  their  wives  are  concerned,  a double  life.  Of 
that  which  is  not  domestic  they  think  it  right  to  say  nothing. 
Some  grievous. troubles  may  be  upon  them — dread  of  failure  ; 
certainty  of  loss  ; remorse  for  some  mistake  which  has 
plunged  them  into  anniety; — and  they  make  no  sign  of  it 
save  by  a change  of  manner,  which  to  the  women,  who  are 
ignorant  that  they  have  any  cares,  is  incomprehensible.  The 
wife  would  gladly  be  sympathetic,  but  when  she  knows 
nothing  of  her  liege  lord’s  trouble,  all  her  boasted  intuition 
cannot  keep  her  from  flying  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a 
personal  matter — that  she  is  no  longer  loved,  or  that  he 

loves  someone  else.  

The  Vanity  of  Riches. 

In  the  course  of  some  remarks  on  the  life  of  the  late  Eli 
Robbins,  of  Brooklyn,  famous  as  the  millionaire  “ chicken- 
butcher  of  Fulton  Market,”  his  pastor  incidentally  mentioned 
that  the  dead  man  had  left  his  widow  “ the  richest  woman  in 
Brooklyn.”  He  might  have  drawn  a moral  on  the  vanity  of 
riches  by  adding  a pathetic  story  of  Mrs.  Robbins’  life.  She 
is  now  childless,  but  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  born 
blind.  After  their  prosperity  was  established  the  parents 
built  a magnificent  residence,  and  moved  with  their  surviving 
blind  son  into  it.  From  that  day  the  son,  who  had  previously 
been  happy  and  contented  in  the  old,  familiar  home  in  which 
he  had  been  reared,  became  restless  and  impatient,  complained 
that  he  could  not  find  his  way  about  the  new  house,  begged 
his  parents  to  remove  again  to  the  old  house,  and  finally 
pined  away  and  died  in  spite  of  the  tenderest  and  most  skil- 
ful care  which  affection  suggested  or  riches  could  command 

— N,  Y.  Tribune.  

Faith  Cures. 

The  pretensions  of  the  late  Or.  J.  R.  Newton  as  a miracle 
worker  are  considered  by  the  Rev  Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley,  editor 
of  the  Christian  Advocate,  whose  conclusion  is  that  Newton 
was  inclined  to  believe  in  himself.  He  convinced  many 
thousands  that  they  were  instantly  cured  at  his  touch  or 
command,  and  for  eighteen  years  was  crowded  by  patients 
wherever  he  went.  Dr.  Buckley  was  acquainted  with  him, 
and  says  that  he  was,  as  a healer,  superior  to  George  O. 
Barnes,  or  any  other  contemporaneous  operator  in  that  line. 
He  accomplished  his  wonders  by  the  faith  of  the  people  and 
the  concentration  of  their  minds  upon  his  process  with  the 
expectation  of  being  cured.  His  positiveness  of  manner  had 
a controlling  influence.  He  was  a firm  Spiritualist. 

The  Candidate. 

“ Who  is  that  gentleman  who  has  just  come  in  ? ” 
whispered  the  candidate.  “ Oh,  that’s  Bob  Smith,”  was  the 
seply.  The  candidate  rushes  over  to  where  Mr.  Bob  Smith 
is  standing,  and,  seizing  him  by  the  hand  effusively,  exclaims, 

“ Mr.  Smith,  I’m  delighted  to  see  you  ! How  do  you  do,  sir  ? 
how  do  you  do?  ” “ Why,  I didn’t  know  that  you  knew  me!” 
replied  the  astonished  Smith.  “Know  you!”  shouted  the 
candidate  : “ not  a citizen  of  Berryville  is  known  so  well  as 
Mr.  Robert  Smith.  Ah,  Smith  you’re  a sorry  wag,  sir,  a 


sorry  wag.”  “ But  there  must  he  some  mistake,”  said  th» 
embarrassed  Smith.  “ I don’t  live  in  town  ; never  was  here 
before  in  my  life.”  “ Of  course  you  weren’t,”  replied  the 
candidate,  with  refreshing  coolness  ; “ of  course  not ; but  we 
all  know  you — by  reputation,  you  know ; there  isn’t  a man 
in  the  State — ” “ But  I don’t  live  in  this  State,”  interrupted 
Smith.  “ In  one  sense,  no,"  quickly  replied  the  candidate; 
“ you  don’t  live  here  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word  ; 
but  a man  who  lives  in  the  country  lives  in  the  State  also, 
when  his  name  is  as  familiar  in  the  State  as  a household  word.’ 
“ You're  probably  correct,”  said  Smith,  “ but  I know  next  to 
nothing  about  your  system  of  government.  I don’t  belong 
here  you  know.  I’m  a foreigner.”  The  candidate  didn’t 
press  the  matter  further.  He  suddenly  espied  Mr.  Flockton, 
who  was  not  a foreigner,  but  a voter  with  a vote,  and,  abruptly 
excusing  himself,  the  candidate  left  Mr.  Smith,  and  the  next 
moment  was  pressing  the  hand  of  Mr.  Flockton  with  a fervor 
which  none  but  a candidate  can  exhibit. 


He  Humored  Him. 

A New  York  stockbroker,  who  was  on  his  way  to  Buffalo 
last  week  observed  that  one  of  his  fellow-passengers  was 
closely  regarding  him,  and  after  a time  the  man  came  over 
and  asked : 

“ Did’t  I see  you  in  Chicago  in  1879  ? ” 

The  broker  wasn't  in  Chicago  that  year,  but,  thinking  to 
humor  the  stranger,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

“ Don’t  you  remember  handing  a poor  devil  a silver 
dollar  one  night  in  front  of  theTremout?’ 

“I  do.’ 

“ Well,  I’m  the  chap.  I was  hard  up,  out  of  work,  and 
about  ready  to  commit  suicide.  That  money  made  a new  man 
man  of  me.  By  one  lucky  shift  and  another  I am  now  worth 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars.” 

“ Ah  1 glad  to  hear  it.” 

“ And  now  I want  you  to  take  five  dollars  in  place  of  that 
dollar.  I can’t  feel  easy  until  the  debt  is  paid.” 

The  broker  protested  and  objected,  but  finally,  just  to 
humor  the  man,  he  took  his  twenty  dollar  bill  and  gave  him 
back  fifteen.  The  stranger  soon  withdrew,  and  everything 
might  have  ended  then  and  there,  if  the  broker,  on  reaching 
Buffalo,  hadn’t  ascertained  that  the  “ twenty  ” was  a counter- 
feit, and  that  he  was  fifteen  dollars  out  of  pocket. 

What  She  Wanted. 

The  country  storekeeper's  method  of  conducting  business 
fills  the  breast  of  the  city  man  with  awe.  A gawky  female 
in  a sunbonnet  comes  in  the  store  and  leans  against  the 
counter.  After  a few  minutes  the  storekeeper,  who  had  been 
splitting  wood  in  the  back  yard,  washes  his  hands  at  the 
pump,  and  comes  in  behind  the  counter. 

“ There  hain’t  nothin’  I can  do  for  you  this  mornin’,  is 
there  ? ” he  asks,  wiping  his  hands  on  his  pants. 

“ No,  I reckon  not,’'  says  the  woman,  looking  out  of  her 
sunbonnet  at  the  city  man  as  though  it  were  a telescope  and. 
he  the  planet  Saturn. 

A long  pause. 

“You  hain’t  got  any  codfish,  have  you?”  asks  the 
woman. 

“ No,  we haiu’t,  but ” (brightening  up)  “we’ve  got  some 
mighty  good  apple-butter.” 

“ Well,  then,”  says  the  woman,  “ give  me  half  a pound  of 
that  cheese.” 

And  she  wanted  cheese  all  the  time 
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Eow  Deacon  Drover  Proposed. 


SOTV -Bee  here  Jacob,  I come  home  when  Mary  Ann 
died  so  sudden,  and  left  you  with  them  three  mother- 
less  children,  and  took  right  hold  and  looked  after 
things  sames  ef  they  was  my  own.  I don't  know  as  you  hev 
much  reason  to  complain,  you  hev  had  your  clothes,  and  the 
children's  seen  to ; you  hev  had  got.d  victuals,  and  han't 
ben  nothin’  wasted.  The  milk's  hen  took  good  care  of,  well 
you  know  you  get  more  tor  your  butter  than  eny  one  round 
here.  I don’t  see  no  call  for  you  tu  go  and  get  married,  at 
your  time  of  life,  too,  and  you  a deacon  in  the  church.” 

t‘  I don’t  see  what  you  are  talking  so,  Jerusha,  I haven't 
found  eny  fault  have  I?  I guess  I sh.an’t  get  married  to- 
night.” 

Wall,  I ain’t  a fool,  Jacob,  you  didn’t  used  tu  stan’  before 
the  glass,  brushin’  your  hair  a half  an  hour,  je  t tu  go  tu 
evenin’  meetin’,  and  I ain’t  the  only  one  that  has  noticed  how 
you  air  sprucing  up  lately.  Mrs.  Green  was  in  here  this 
afternoon,  and  she  spoke ’bout  it.  She  said,  ‘ she  shouldn’t 
wonder  a mite  ef  you  was  married  before  winter. 

“ Mrs.  Green  is  a <rood  hand  to  mind  other  folk’s  business. 
She  had  better  stay  at  home  and  take  care  of  her  family.” 

« Wall,  all  I hev  tu  say  is,  ef  you  must  get  married  don't 
for  massy  sake  hev  that  Clarissa  Howe;  what’ll  she  know.” 
The  Deacon,  who  had  finished  his  toilet,  did  not  wait  to 
hear  the  rest  of  Aunt  Jerusha’s  remarks,  but  went  out  of  the 
room,  clocing  the  door  with  just  a little  slam,  and  walked 
rather  faster  than  usual  toward  the  little  church,  to  take  part 
in  the  Tuesday  evening  prayer  meeting.  Deacon  Grover  was 
not,  by  airy  means  an  old  man,  as  bis  half-sister  Jerusha  had 
hinted  ; only  forty.  Tall,  and  as  erect  as  if  he  were  a soldier 
instead  of  a farmer,  with  hardly  a silver  thread  among  his 
glossy  black  hair. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  Mrs.  Grover,  the  Deacon’s 
wife,  died,  leaving  three  children,  two  boys,  and  a little 
daughter  only  three  years  old.  The  Deacon  had  been  very 
fond  of  his  wife,  and  had  sincerely  mourned  her  loss.  She 
was  sadly  missed  in  her  home,  for  she  had  been  one 
who  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  ate  not 
the  bread  of  idlenes.” 

Deacon  Grover  had  been  glad  to  accept  the  services  ot  bis 
sister,  to  look  after  his  house  and  children,  especially  little 
Mary,  who  was  a delicate  child  and  needed  constant  attention, 
and  had  got  along  very  well  with  Jerusha,  accounting  for 
her  eccentric  ways  by  remembering  a disappointment  in  love, 
which  had  made  her  the  old  maid  she  was. 

As  Jerusha  was  several  years  older  than  her  brother,  she 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  her  opinion  at  the  way  he  managed 
his  affairs,  and  give  him  plenty  of  advice.  “ She  had  done 
her  duty  by  Jacob  and  the  children,  and  took  right  hold  and 
looked  after  things  sames  ef  they’s  my  own,”  so  she  told  Mrs. 
Green,  but  the  children  wanted  somethinK  besides  wholesome 
food  and  clean  clothes,  and  doses  of  herb  tea  ; they  missed 
a mother’s  love.  Little  Mary  had  found  out  it  was  no  use  to 
ask  aunt  Jerusha  “ to  sing  to  her,  or  tell  her  a story,  as 
mamma  used  to,”  the  answer  was  sure  to  be,  “ I hain’t  got  time; 
go  and  set  down  in  your  little  chair  and  be  a good  girl.”  Bo 
when  papa  was  not  about  she  lavished  her  affection  on  her 
kitten  ot  doll. 

So  the  months  and  years  bad  passed,  and  the  deacon  had 


never  given  any  indication  that  he  intended  to  change  his 
lonely  condition.  In  vain  had  sister  Babbitt,  a buxom  widow, 
expressed  her  sympathy  for  him,  and  was  evidently  willing 
to  “ unite  her  fortune  with  his  iu  the  tenderest  of  ties.” 

About  six  months  before  the  date  I am  writing,  Clarissa 
Howe  had  come  to  this  little  village  among  the  'Vermont 
hills,  to  try  and  earn  her  living  by  dressmaking.  A cousin 
who  was  married  to  a farmer,  had  written  her,  that  the  only 
dressmaker  in  the  place  had  been  obliged  to  give  up  work  on 
account  of  her  health,  so  Clarissa,whose  early  home  had  been 
in  the  country,  gladly  left  her  little  room  in  the  top  of  a cheap 
city  boarding  house,  and  went  to  Harland,  where  she  made 
her  home  with  her  cousin,  going  about  from  house  to  house 
cutting  and  making  dresses  for  seventy-five  cents  a day. 
Although  she  worked  hard,  for  everyone  was  anxious  to  have 
the  city  dressmaker,  and  June  country  air,  fresh  milk,  and 
home  made  bread,  and  perhaps  a lighter  heart,  brought  back 
the  color  to  her  cheeks,  and  sparkle  to  her  eyes.  Her  cousin 
told  her  that  she  was  getting  young.  Clarissa  was  not  twenty- 
eight.  Her  parents  had  died  when  she  was  sixteen,  leaving 
her  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  her  own  support.  'When 
she  was  about  twenty,  she  became  engaged  to  a young  man 
she  had  long  known,  and  was  looking  forward  to  a home  of 
her  own,  if  only  a humble  one,  when  a dreadful  accident 
occured  on  the  railroad,  where  John  Porter,  her  lover, 
a brakeman,  was  instantly  killed.  Since  that  time 
Clarissa  had  worked  on,  taking  but  little  mferestin  anything, 
and  only  caring  to  earn  enough  to  keep  out  of  debt.  This 
change  from  the  city  to  the  country  had  been  just  what  she 
had  needed.  She  arrived  in  Harland  in  April,  when  all 
nature  was  awakening  to  new  life.  The  meadows  and  hill- 
sides were  beautiful  with  the  fresh  grass  of  spring.  On  every 
tree  and  bush  the  brown  buds  were  bursting,  and  the  tiny 
green  leaf  peeping  out.  Robins  were  singing  blithely,  as  they 
slyly  watched  the  ploughman  turn  over  the  brown  furrows, 
knowing  they  would  not  have  to  go  far  lor  their  dinner. 

So  with  the  sweet  spring-time  new  hope  and  courage 
sprung  up  in  Clarissa’s  heart.  Life  had  a good  deal  of 
brightness  in  it,  for  her,  after  all. 

As  Deacon  Grover  walked  toward  the  church,  with 
Jerusha's  remarks  ringing  in  his  ear,  he  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  dearest  wish  of  his  heart  was  to  make  Clarissa  Howe 
his  wife.  The  first  time  he  saw  her  at  church,  and  heard  her 
sweet  voice  singing  the  familiar  hymns,  he  had  almost  fallen 
in  love  with  her,  and  afterward  seeing  her  at  the  evening 
meeting,  with  her  cousin,  who  had  given  him  an  introduc- 
tion, he  was  still  more  pleased  with  her.  Never,  in  his  young 
days  when  he  was  paying  attention  to  Mary  Ann,  had  he 
been  so  much  in  love.  'When  he  was  about  his  work  he 
found  himself  thinking  of  Clarissa.  His  field  of  ripening 
wheat,  reminded  him  of  her  golden  brown  hair,  and  the  blue 
violets,  that  little  Mary  picked  dftwn  by  the  brook,  and 
brought  to  him  to  put  in  water  lor  her,  just  matched  her 
eyes. 

He  had  never  paid  any  particular  attention  to  Clarissa 
but  somehow  it  had  begun  to  be  whispered  around  “ that 
Deacon  Grover  was  all  took  up  with  the  new  dressmaker.” 

Mrs.  Green  had  been  the  first  to  carry  the  news  to  Aunt 
JerU'ha,  who  was  very  indignant.  Although  she  had  a little 
home  of  her  own,  she  liked  her  position  as  mistress  of  her 
brother’s  house,  and  the  rent  of  her  place  could  be  all  put  in 
the  bank. 

“ The  idee,”  she  said,  “of  Jacob  marryin’  that  air  city 
dressmaker,  what’ll  she  know  ’bout  takin’  care  of  milk,  and 
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seein’to  farm  work.  I presume  sbe  can’t  make  a loaf  of  bread. 

“ Good  evenin’,"  said  Aunt  Jerusha,  to  Mrs.  Green,  who 
came  in  with  her  knitting  soon  alter  the  Deacon  had  left  the 
house  for  meting.  “ Take  cheer,  thought  you'd  gone  to 
meetiu’.” 

“ Wall,  I did  calculate  tu,  but  Aaron  he  was  late  ’bout 
milkin’,  end  time  I’d  got  the  milk  strained  and  the  pails 
washed,  it  was  too  late  tu  go  ; seems  to  me  you  look  kinder 
pale,  ain’t  ye  feelin’  well  ? ” 

No,  I ain't,  I’ve  got  the  newrology.  It  always  brings  it  on 
tu  get  nervous,  and  I got  kinder  riled  up  talkin’  with  Jacob. 
I hinted  tu  him,  when  he  was  fixin’  fur  meetin’,  ’bout  gettin’ 
married.’’ 

“ Did  ye ; what  did  he  say  ? ” 

“ He  was  kinder  put  out  when  I spoke  ’bout  Clarissa  Howe 
he  never  made  no  answer  but  went  right  out  of  the  room 
slamin’  the  door.’’ 

“ Land  sakes,  did  he  ? guess  there’s  somethin’  tu  it  then  ! ’’ 

“ Wall,  I wish  I hadn’t  spoke  tu  her  tu  come  and  make 
my  black  cashmere  dress.’’ 

“Good  land,  ye  han’t  have  ye  ? I must  say  you’re  gettin’ 
stylish.’’ 

“ I know  I hev  always  made  my  own  dresses,  but  this  is 
goin’  to  be  a nice  one,  and  I see  one  she  made  for  Dr. 
Watkins’ wife, ’twas  fixed  nice  I tell  ye  all  trimmed  with 
satin  and  fringe.  I am  calculatin’  tu  go  down  tusee  Emiliue, 
this  fall,  she  lives  in  the  city,  you  know,  and  I thought  I’d 
hav  one  dress  tnat  would  look  as  well  as  hers,  but  ef  I hadn’t 
engaged  her.  I’d  make  it  myself  enyway.’’ 

“ When's  she  goin’  tu  come.’’ 

“ Next  Monday  tu  stay  three  days,  but  I ken  just  tell  ye, 
there  won’t  be  no  courtin’  goin’  on.  I’ll  let  the  cream  stau’ 
and  spile  before  I'll  leave  ’em  alone  a minute.  Tou  see  he 
don’t  get  eny  chance  tu  see  her,  seeing  she’s  going  round  so 
from  place  tu  place,  all  the  time,  and  taint  likely  he’ll  go  tu 
her  cousin’s  Sunday  night,  when  there’s  a meetin’,  and  he  a 
deacon.’’ 

“ Wall,  all  I have  tu  say,  you’ll  see  he’ll  find  a chance  tu 
see  her,  for  when  a man  gets  his  mind  made  up  tu  get 
married,  nothin’  ain’t  going  lu  stop  ’em,  especially  if  he  is  a 
widderer.’’ 

Monday,  soon  after  breakfast,  Clarissa  arrived  at  Deacon 
Glover’s,  and  was  soon  at  work  on  the  black  cashmere  dress. 
The  De  con  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  until  sometime 
during  the  forenoon,  Mary  came  running  out  where  he  was  at 
wot k,  and  told  him  Was  it  anything  strange  that  he  left  his 
work  a little  earlier  than  usual  at  noon,  brushed  his  hair  very 
smooth,  and  putting  on  a clean  linen  coat,  went  into  the  sitting- 
room  where  Clarissa  was  sewing.  Aunt  Jerusha,  who  was  hu.sy 
getting  the  dinner,  could  not  follow  him,  but  sent  the 
children  into  the  room,  and  dinner  was  served  as  soon  as 
possible.  • 

Aunt  Jerusha,  as  she  told  Mrs.  Green  she  would,  did  not 
leave  her  brother  and  Clarissa  “ alone  a moment.”  No  matter 
how  inconvenient  it  was;  when  Jacob  was  in  the  house,  she 
took  her  knitting  and  sat  down  with  them.  After  tea  when 
it  was  too  dark  to  see,  Clarissa  went  out  on  the  piazza 
and  sat  down ; the  Deacon  would  soon  follow,  and  Aunt 
Jerusha  also,  and  although  she  had  several  pans  of  milk  that 
needed  skimming,  and  the  evening  air  was  sure  to  bring  on 
her  “newrolgy,”  remained  firm  to  her  post,  with  her  head  done 
up  in  a red  worsted  shawl. 

So,  during  the  three  days  Clarissa  was  at  the  house,  she 


was  on  guard,  and  as  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  drew  to  a 
close,  she  was  congratulating  herself  that  all  danger  was 
over. 

Thedress  was  finished,  satin  trimming  and  all,  to  Aunt 
Jerusha’s  entire  satisiaction.  Supper  was  over  and  they  were 
all  sitting  on  the  piazza.  Clarissa  bad  her  baton,  and  her 
bag  by  her  side,  and  was  expecting  Mrs.  Stone,  a lady  she  was 
to' work  for  next,  and  who  lived  three  miles  from  Deacon 
Grover’s,  to  send  for  her. 

Aunt  Jerusha  had  been  having  considerable  controversy 
with  a sewing  machine  agent,  in  regard  ta  buying  amachine. 
She  had  at  last  consented  to  his  leaving  one  on  trial. 

The  following  is  what  she  told  Mrs.  Green  the  next  day  r 
“ We  was  all  settiu’  on  the  piazza.  Clarissa  was  expectin’ 
Miss  Stone  tu  call  fur  her.  I could  see  Jacob  was  terribul 
anxious  tu  get  rid  of  me.  He  asked  me  ef  the  cream  was 
ready  tu  churn,  cause  David  was  goin'  tu  churn  it  airly  in  the 
morning,  but  I didn't  take  no  hints,  but  sat  right  close  tu 
Clarissa,  knitting,  and  the  children  were  playing  out  in  the 
yard,  when  who  should  drive  up  but  that  pesky 
sewin’  machine  feller,  with  the  machine  I told  him  he  might 
leave.  You  never  see  how  brisk  Jacob  was  helpin’  him  in 
with  it.  Of  course  I had  tu  go  in  and  Sce  about  it,  and  the 
machine  feller  said  I must  sit  right  down,  and  he  would  show 
me  how  tu  run  it.  I told  him  f couldn’t  stop  no  way  then, 
that  he  must  come  in  the  mornin’,  but  he  said  he  was  going 
away  and  couldn't  come  agin  ; that  I must  jest  learn  how  tu 
thread  it;  said  it  wouldn’t  take  hut  a few  minutes,  so  I 
thought  ef  it  wouldn’t  take  long  I might  as  well  larn,  but  ef 
-you’ll  believe  it,  that  plaguy  critter  never  let  me  get  up  for 
more’n  an  hour.  He  had  tu  tell  ’bout  the  tension  and  the 
feed,  and  show  how  tu  ile  it,  and  land  sakes  I don’t  remember 
what  all.  I’m  sure  1 don’t  kn(<w  nothin’  ’bout  it,  for  my  mind 
was  out  oil  the  piazza.  Wallatlastbe  went  away,  and  just 
as  soon  as  I stepped  my  foot  out  on  that  piazza  I knew  the 
mischief  was  done.  There  sot  Jacob  aside  of  Clarissa,  bolding 
her  hand,  and  she  with  cheeks  redder  than  a jiiny.  I gave 
one  witherin’  look  and  w*-nt  in,  hut  Jacob  come  right  in  and 
said  Clarissa  had  promised  tu  be  his  wife,  and  asked  me  tu 
come  and  speak  tn  her.’  1 never  made  no  answer  but  went 
into  the  milk  room  and  shut  the  door.  When  I came  out  she 
had  gone,  and  Jacob  sat  in  the  kitchen,  and — wall — we  had 
consideiahle  talk,  the  ’mount  of  it  is,  I am  going  tu  sister 
Emeline’s  soon  as  I ken  git  ready,  and  its  a wonder  ef  I come 
back  this  way  very  soen.’’ 

It  was  not  many  weeks  before  Harland  was  without  a 
dressmaker,  and  Deacon  Grover  had  a wife,  and  the  hoys  and 
little  Mary  a mother,  who  sang  to  them  and  told  them 
wonderful  stories. 

In  time  Aunt  Jerusha  overcame  her  dislike  of  Jicb's 
marriage,  enough  to  make  them  a visit,  and  alter  remaining 
two  weeks,  told  Mrs.  Green  •*  that  she  was  so  surprised  to 
find  what  a good  housekeeper  Clarissa  was,  that  her  butter 
was  as  hard  and  yallar  as  gold,  and  better  bread  she  never 
eat." 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  recently  said  to  a friend  : “ I 
have  written  much  that  I would  willingly  let  die.  The  pub- 
lic have  treated  me  beyond  my  deserts.  It  would  be  better 
it  I should  be  found  out  in  my  lifetime.  A “ Life  of  Emer- 
son ” engages  my  whole  attention  at  present,  and  whatever 
light  reminiscent  effort  of  which  I am  capable,  in  intervals 
of  time,  must  be  put  forth  for  the  Atlantic.  I receive  every 
day,  requests  to  write  for  this  or  that  publication,  but  I must 
decline  them  all.’’ 
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SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY. 

The  British  Museum  has  been  lighted 
with  electric  light. 

Mr.  Clarke  Russell  has  written  yet  another 
story,  “Little  Lou.” 

Six  thousand  emigrants  have  settled  in 
'Quebec  Province  this  year. 

Anthony  Trollope’s  “ Autobiography  ” has 
been  published  by  the  Blackwoods. 

There  is  a likelihood  of  a monument  to 
.'Burns  being  erected  in  Manchline,  Scotland. 

« The  Folk-Lore  of  Shakespeare  ” is  the 
title  of  a new  book  by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  T.  Dyce. 

The  poet  Browning  is  to  spend  the  win- 
ter in  Venice.  His  summer  in  the  Alps  has 
proved  of  great  benefit  to  his  health. 

Miss  Gabrielle  Greeley  has  bought  the 
old  lamily  homestead  of  Horace  Greeley  at 
Qhappaqua  for  $10,000.  It  was  sold  at  auc- 
tion and  no  one  bid  against  her. 

During  the  absence  of  the  Queen  in  Scot- 
land,  several  alterations  are  being  carried 
out  at  Windsor  Castle.  The  palace  is  soon 
to  be  lighted  by  the  electric  light. 

Mrs.  Hanning,  the  only  surviving  sister 
of  Mr.  Carlyle,  has  peremptorily  refused  to 
permit  the  publication  of  a large  collection 
of  her  brother’s  letters  which  she  po.ssesses, 
Mrs.  Hanning  has  been  settled  in  Hamilton, 
Ontario,  for  about  forty  years  past. 

The  society  for  promoting  State  aided  emi- 
gration from  England,  will  send  a mission 
to  East  Loudon,  to  inquire  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working  cla.sses,  with  a view  of 
ascertaining  how  many  may  feel  inclined  to 
emigrant  to  north-western  Canada. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Czar  of  Russia  has 
promised  to  issue  an  edict  which  will  do 
much  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  Jews  and  will  render  them  less  liable 
to  the  persecutions  and  murderous  attacks 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  during 
■the  past  year. 

The  remnant  of  the  old  Iroquois  tribe  of 
Indians  situated  at  Caughnawaga,  Quebec 
Province,  held  an  exhibition  this  Fall,  and 
an  excellent  display  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
grain  and  roots  was  made.  There  was  also 
beads  and  fancy  work,  snake  dances,  war 
dances,  lacrosse  matches,  etc.  The  Exhibi- 
tion, which  was  the  first  one  ever  held  by 
Indians  in  Canada,  and  probably  in  North 
America,  was  an  unqualified  success. 

Tiued  in  Toronto. — Mrs.  Mary  Thompson, 
of  Toronto,  reports  the  removal  of  eight  feet 
of  tape-worm  by  the  use  of  one  bottle  of 
Dr.  Low’s  Pleasant  Worm  Syrup.  This 
medicine  is  reliable  for  all  kinds  of  worms 
that  afflict  children  or  adults. 
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Vision,  Jaundice,  Salt  Eheum, 
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the  Heart,  Nervousness,  and  Gen- 
eral  Debility;  all  these  and  many 
other  similar  Complaints  yield  to  the 
happy  influence  of  BUEDOCK 
BLOOD  BITTEES. 
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A Great  Source  of  Evil  — Every  farmer 
will  admit  that  one  of  the  most  destructive 
evils  to  good  crops  is  that  of  worms  or  par- 
asites that  prey  upon  vegetable  life  ; other 
species  of  worms  infest  the  human  system 
and  are  productive  ot  much  suffering  and 
ill  health.  Freeman’s  Worm  Powders  will 
effectually  rid  the  system  of  this  trouble, 
are  pleasant  to  take  and  contain  their  own 
cathartic. 
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( Written  fnr  the  Family  Circle.) 

At  the  Railway  Station. 

FIRST  PART. 

■“  Part  we  here  ? ” “ Ah  yes,  it  must  he  1 

The  time  is  so  short ! ” “ Hark  the  bell  ” 

All  aboard  for  the  West ! ” “ Misery ! 

Is  it  here  that  we  bid  farewell  ? ” 

■“  Dost  remember  the  days  long  ago 
When  we,  in  the  murmurous  dell. 

Dreamt  of  parting,  yet  never  could  know 
How  our  lips  would  utter,  ‘ Farewell  ? ’ ’’ 

<•  Tl^re  shrieks  the  whistle  now.  Hark  I 
List  to  tha^everish  jar 
Of  many  feet  hurrying.  Dark 

Comes  a smothenng  mist  from  afar. 

Enfolding  my  head  with  a cloud — 

A cloud  which  no  light  can  dispel — ^ 

So  here,  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd, 

1 leave  thee,  my  lost  one,  ‘ Farewell.’ 

SECOND  PART. 

Train  due  in  ten  minutes  ? ” “ How  slow 

Moves  the  time  ! Will  it  come  ? 

Yes,  there  starts  the  smoke.  See  it  grow  ! 

Hark  to  the  rush  and  the  hum 
Of  wheels  swiftly  speeding.  Now  here 
Is  mine,  never  again  to  roam ; 

Welcome,  my  darling,  with  kindliest  cheer, 

Welcome  home,  welcome  home.” 

‘‘Wearied?  Of  course  ; yet  the  rest 
Is  coming ; now  listen  me,  sweet. 

Henceforth,  together,  carest 
With  Hope,  we  will  oftentimes  meet 
At  eve  ’neath  the  star-dotted  sky. 

That  bends  o’er  the  murmurous  dell. 

And  there  will  we  vow,  thou  and  I, 

Never  to  speak  of  Farewell.  — Robert  ElliotC' 

Epitaph  on  a Pet  Dog. 

Here  rests  the  relics  of  a friend  below. 

Blest  with  more  sense  than  half  the  folks  I know  ; 

I Fond  of  his  ease,  and  to  no  parties  prone. 

He  banned  no  sect,  but  calmly  gnawed  his  bone ; 
Performed  his  functions  well  in  every  way — 

Blush,  Christians,  if  you  can,  and  copy  Tray. 

— Woleot. 


( Written  for  the  Family  Circle.) 

BONHY  WOODS. 


BT  E.  T.  PATERSON. 

CHAPTEK  VII.  (^Continued.) 

SHUS  Augusta  had  precipitated  events ; which  was  far 
from  her  intention  or  desire.  Perhaps  she  read  some- 
thing of  this  in  the  expression  of  his  face,  for  she  kept 
close  to  Judith  for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  and  strenu- 
ously opposed  any  suggestion  to  go  out  walking  or  rowing ; 
so  they  stayed  together  in  the  orchard  till  dark  and  then 
went  indoors.  As  the  guests  were  taking  their  leave,  she 
chanced  to  overhear  a few  words  of  Stand&eld’s  as  he  bade 
Judith  good  night. 

“ Will  you  be  disengaged  - to-morrow  afternoon.  Miss 
Judy?” 

“ I ? Oh  yes ! ” 

“ Then  will  you  be  in  Bonny  Woods  about  four  o’clock  ? 
1 have  Black’s  latest  novel ; I will  bring  it  to  you ; it  is  the 
best  he  has  written  yet,  I think,  though  all  his  works  are 
charming.  Will  you  be  there?  ” 

“ I will  try ; I will  not  promise  more  surely,  for  some- 
thing may  prevent  my  going.” 

“ I hope  you  will  be  able  to  come ; good  evening.” 

“ In  Bonny  Woods,  to-morrow ; no,  my  dear  Mr.  Stand- 
field,  she  will  not  meet  you  there  to-morrow  nor  next  day 
either,”  muttered  Augusta  to  herself  as  she  watched  the 
girlish  figure  flitting  noiselessly  up  the  stairs.  As  she  went 
around  carefully  trying  all  the  windows  and  doors  to  see  that 
they  were  properly  fastened,  she  was  pale  and  determined- 
looking,  and  her  cold  blue  eyes  glittered  with  an  unpleasant, 
steely  light.  A few  minutes  later,  as  Judith,  clad  in  a pretty, 
pink  cotton  dressing-gpwn.  Stood  at  her  toilet  table,  brushing 
her  hair,  a knock  came  at  her  bed-room  door,  and  Augusta’s 
voice  asked  permission  to  enter,  receiving  which,  she  came 
slowly  in,  unheeding  her  cousin’s  look  of  surprise  at  this 
unprecedented  visit. 

“ Sit  down,”  said  Judy,  rather  timidly,  pushing  a chair  up 
to  the  table. 

“ No,  thank  you,  I shall  noli  ;iay  many  minutes  ; I have 
come  to  say  a few  words  to  you — words  of  warning  which  I 
trust  you  will  believe  are  spoken  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but 
for  your  good  alone,”  said  Augusta,  stiffly,  standing  a little 
apart  from  her  cousin,  with  one  hand  resting  on  the  back  of  a 
chair. 
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“ Warning ! for  my  good  I ” exclaimed  Judith  in  astonish- 
ment ; “ What  do  you  mean,  Augusta  ? ” 

“ It  is  rather  a difficult  subject  to  approach,”  returned 
Augusta,  in  her  cold,  measured  tone§,  “ but  it  is  best  to  go 
straight  to  the  point.  It  is  of  Mr.  Standfleld  I wish  to 
speak  ; to  warn  you  against  him  that  I — ” 

“ Augusta  1 ” 

“ Hush  ! .do  not  interrupt  me  ; feserve  your  wrath  till  I 
have  finished.  I have  seen  your  foolish  fancy  for  him,  and 
have  done  my  best  to  warn  you  against  placing  any  trust  in 
a heartless  flirt — a man  who  has  played  with  so  many 
women’s  hearts,  that  yours  added  to'  the  list  was  as  nothing 
in  his  estimation  ; you  have  helped  him  to  pass  the  time 
here  rather  more  pleasautly  than  he  would  otherwise  have 
done.  And  you,  poor  little  fool,  have  actually  given  your 
heart  to  him  I However,  a girl’s  first  love  is  fortunately  a 
light  matter,  and  your  only  regret  will  be  that  you  have 
made  yourself  slightly  ridiculous  in  his  eyes.  But  probably 
he  will  make  excuses  for  you  on  the  score  of  your  youth  and 
total  inexperience.  You  doubtless  think  me  hard  and 
unkind  to  speak  in  this  way,  but  I am  doing  only  what  I 
conceive  to  be  my  duty  to  you.” 

“ What  I think  of  you,”  said  Judith,  scornfully,  keeping 
her  pale,  proud  face  steadily  turned  to  her  cousin,  “ what  I 
think  of  you  is  that  you  have  spoken  utterly  falsely  ; what 
your  object  may  be  I do  not  know.  That  you  have  my  wel- 
fare in  view,  I do  not  for  one  moment  believe ; and  ^s  for 
your  taunts  about  my  folly,  as  you  ace  pleased  to  term  it,  I 
treat  them  with  the  scorn  they  merit.” 

« Your  answer  is  precisely  such  as  I anticipated  it  would 
be.  A trifle  more  stagey,  perhaps,  but  that  is  not  surprising 
n a romantic  young  girl,”  answered  Augusta,  sneeringly. 

“ You  do  not  believe  what  I have  said  of  Mr.  Standfield’s 
character.  Very  well ; here  is,  af  least,  one  proof  of  his 
faithlessness.  You  perhaps  are  aware  that  your  sister  Doro- 
thy had  a love  disappointment  in  her  girlhood  ? So,  well 
then,  it  was  Donald  Standfleld — your  immaculate  hero,  whom 
she  loved  ; and  he  jilted  her,  after  dangling  after  her  for  one 
entire  summer.  It  happened  here  at  Bonny  Dale, — and — 
well,  history  repeats  itself,  and  Mr.  Standfleld  is  amusing 
himself  with  you  as  he  amused  himself  with  Dorothy  nine 
years  ago.” 

“ I do  not  believe  it,”  cried  Judith,  passionately,  but  even 
as  she  spoke,  sheifelt  the  cold  chill  of  doubt  creeping  into 
her  heart. 

“ Very  well,”  said  Augusta,  coldly,  as  she  turned  to  leave 
the  room.  “ If  you  persist  in  making  yourself  an  object  of 
ridicule,  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  I have  done  what  I could 
to  save  you,  and  received  only  insults  for  my  pains ; if  you 
doubt  the  truth  of  what  I have  told  you  about  your  sister 
and  Mr.  Standfleld,  suppose  you  write  and  ask  Dorothy  about 
it.  Good  night.” 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

“ THOU  A.BT  THE  MAN  ! ” 


ip-,tOR  a few  moments  after  Augusta  left  her,  Judith 
stood,  motionless,  conscious  only  of  the  dull,  sickening 
pain  that  filled  her  heart,  where  a few  minutes  ago 
joy  had  reigned  supreme. 

Could  it  be  that  her  hero — Donald  Standfleld,  was  the 
heartless,  treacherous  being  Miss  Laurie  had  painted  him  ? 
What!  Dorothy’s  lover,  that  faithless  lover  whom  she 
-[Judith]  had  vowed  to  hate  and  scorn  if  ever  she  met  him. 
Oh  no,  no,  it  could  not  be,  it  was  not  true  I And  yet,  why — 


why  had  Dorothy  never  said  that  she  and  Mr.  Standfleld  had 
met  at  Bonny  Dale  ? In  her  letters  to  Dorothy  she  had  so^ 
often  spoken  of  him,  and  exp-essed  her  hiking  for  him  and 
her  gratitude  for  his  many  acts  of  kindness  toward  her;  and 
in  her  replies  Dorothy  had  passed  over  these  passages  in  her 
sister’s  letters,  making  no  mention  whatever  of  Mr.  Stand- 
field.  That  seemed  strange,  now  she  came  to  think  of  it; 
for  in  everything  else  that  concerned  Judith,  Dorothy  took 
always  a hearty  interest. 

And  was  not  Mr.  Standfleld  always  curiously  averse  to 
any  conversation  about  Dorothy?  What  did  it  all  mean? 
With  a shiver  Judith  sank  into  a chair  and  pressed  her  hand 
over  her  eyes ; she  was  very  unhappy.  As  the  past  two  or 
three  months,  with  their  full  measure  of  joy  and  their  bright 
hopes,  passed  before  her  mental  vision,  she  sobbed  piteously, 
throwing  herself  on  the  bed  and  burying  her  face  in  the 
pillows  to  smother  the  sound.  You  see,  she  was  young 
enough  to  weep  over  her  troubles,  a privilege  which  is 
denied  to  most  people  as  they  grow  older.  I often  think  how 
intense  must  be  the  suflering  of  those  who  cannot  find  vent 
for  their  grief  in  this  way,  particularly  men — strong  men, 
who  seldom,  if  ever,  shed  a tear,  even  in  very  great  sorrows 
and  disappointments. 

As  Judith  grew  calmer  and  lay  thinking  over  this  trouble- 
others,  it  seemed  to  her  highly  improbable,  nay,  even  pre- 
sumptuous, to  doubt  the  honor  and  goodness  of  Donald 
Standfleld.  Like  most  girls  who  love  for  the  first  time  she 
had  made  a hero  of  her  lover,  and  exalted  him  into  a god 
whom  she  worshipped,  and  in  her  eyes  he  could  do  no- 
wrong. 

So  now,  was  she,  at  the  bidding  of  anoth^,  going  to 
doubt  her  hero  and  cast  down  her  gocitfrom  his  pedestal  ? 
No  ! She  did  not  believe  a word  Augusta  had  spoken  ; she 
had  detected  Augusta  in  a falsehood  once  before,  and  she 
believed  that  this  precious  story  of  hers  was  but  a tissue  of 
falsehoods^told  for  some  purpose  of  her  own.  How  had  she- 
dared  to  make  use  of  Dorothy’s  name  in  that  way  ? But 
probably  she  had  felt  pretty  safe  from  detection ; as  she 
[Judith]  would  never — no  never — be  so  heartless  as  to  write 
and  ask  Dorothy  any  questions  about  that  sad  little  afory  of 
her  girlhood,  which  poor  Dolly  had  guarded  so  carefully  from 
all  the  world — even  her  brother  and  sister.  No,  Augusta 
doubtless  knew  very  well  that  she  would  never  write  to 
Dorothy  about  it.  Besides,  would  not  that  be  a tacit  acknow- 
ledgment of  her  belief  in  Miss  Laurie’s  accusation  against 
him  ? And  she  did  not  doubt  him  ; oh  no ! 

Poor  little  Judy  I Though  she  told  herself  that  Augusta’s 
statements  were  false,  yet  there  was  a lingering  doubt  in  her 
mind,  and  the  loving  heart  ached  sadly  as  she  lay  awake  far 
into  the  night.  And  when  at  last  she  fell  asleep,  there  were 
tears  on  the  long  dark  lashes  resting  on  the  colorless  cheeks. 

Does  it  seem  strange  that  Miss  Brown  had  never  men- 
tioned to  her  sister  the  fact  of  her  having  previously  met  and 
known  Donald  Standfleld  ? 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  Judith  was  a child  at 
the  time  of  Dorothy’s  visit  to  Bonny  Dale,  where  the  one 
love  story  of  her  life  was  enacted.  And  when  she  had  buried 
the  past,  what  need  was  there  to  rake  up  the  ashes  of  her 
bitter  disappointment?  Both  Reggie  and  his  younger  sister 
were  vaguely  aware  that  when  Dorothy  was  a young  girl  in 
her  teens  she  had  had  a love  affair  which  ended  unhappily  ’ 
for  her ; they  had  never  been  told  directly  of  it,  but  somehow 
or  other  the  knowledge  had  come  to  them.  Of  the  unknown 
lover  they  knew  nothing , not  even  his  name,  but  in  their 
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hearts  they  cherished  a deep  hatred  of  him.  Neither  of  them 
had  ever  sought  to  learn  anything  about  the  story  from  their 
sister;  they  were  both  too  delicate  and  tender-hearted  ever  to 
allude  to  the  matter  before  her  ; while,  as  I said  before,  Miss 
Brown  was  too  i;^eserved,  too  self-contained  to  speak  of  her 
own  troubles  to  anyone.  When  she  heard  from  Judith  that 
Mrs.  Standfield  was  staying  in  Eastville,  and  of  his  unvarying 
kindness  toward  herself,  Dorothy  had  felt  a momentary  fear 
for  her  young  sister.  She  had  once  heard  Augusta  say  that 
he  was  a heartless  flirt,  but  at  the  time  she  had  not  believed 
this  ; afterwards,  alas  ! her  own  heart  could  not  deny  it ; so 
now  she  dreaded  his  influence  over  Judith,  who  was  just  the 
sort  of  girl  to  make  a hero  of  a man  of  Donald  Standfleld’s 
stamp,  if  he  succeeded  in  touching  her  heart.  Miss  Brown 
debated  within  herself  whether  or  not  she  should  warn  Judith 
against  him  ; but  then  again  she  considered  that  this  might 
put  ideas  ip  the  young  girl’s  mind,  with  regard  to  Mr.  .Stand- 
field,  that  might  otherwise  never  come  there,  ^fter  all,  he 
was  twice  her  age  and  must  look  upon  her  as  a child.  She 
would  wait  and  see  how  it  was  likely  to  be ; meanwhile  she 

must  trust  her  sister  to  Providence.  Poor I was  almost 

saying,  “ poor  Judith ! ” but  I think  I shall  say,  “Poor  Mr. 
Standfield  ! ’’  instead.  For  what  hard  thoughts  Dorothy 
seemed  to  have  of  him — this  man  whom  she  had  loved  so 
dearly  once  (I  am  inclined  to  think  that  that  old  love  was  not 
quite  dead  even  yet).  And  how  completely  must  that  deter- 
mined young  woman.  Miss  Laurie,  have  blackened  his 
character  in  Dorothy’s  eyes,  when  she  did  not  feel  safe  in 
trusting  her  sister  to  his  tender  mercies.  Poor  Donald  1 
When  will  you  and  she  learn  the  truth,  I wonder  ? Not  till 
too  late,  perhaps. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  she  was  actuated  in  the 
least  by  jealousy  of  her  sister.  No,  it  was  not  in  Dorothy  s 
nature  to  be  jealous,  especially  of  anyone  whom  she  loved. 
If  Judy  cared  for  Mr.  Standfield  and  he  wished  to  marry  her, 
Dorothy  would  have  sympathized  with  her  sister  in  her  hap- 
piness without  one  bitter  thought ; though  I do  not  say  that 
she  would  not  have  suffered  ; for  she  was  a thorough  woman, 
and  Donald  Standfield  was  the  only  man  who  had  ever  won 
her  love. 

On  the  day  after  that  disclosure  of  Augusta’s,  Judy  was 
in  a very  unsettled  frame  of  mind.  She  could  not  bring  her- 
self to  decide  against  Mr.  Standfield,  and  yet  she  was  torn 
with  doubt,  for  by  patting  this  and  that  together  she  could 
not  but  see  that  there  was  much  against  him.  She  made  up 
her  mind  that  she  would  not  go  to  Bonny  Woods  in  the 
afternoon ; she  could  not  meet  him  alone  in  her  present 
state  of  mind. 

Augusta  was  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of  her 
machinations,  and  watched  the  young  girl  closely  all  day, 
without  seeming  to  do  so.  “It  was  a bold  stroke’’  she 
muttered,  “ but  I think  it  has  succeeded,  so  far.’’ 

Jack  came  in  the  forenoon  as  usual ; but  received  from 
Judith  no  encouragement  to  prolong  his  visit.  She  was 
curt  in  her  manner  to  him,  and  he  wondered  if  he  had  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  offend  her. 

“ Are  you  coming  for  a row  this  afternoon.  Miss  Judith  ? ’’ 
he  asked. 

“No;  certainly  not  this  afternooon.  I did  not  promise 
to  go.” 

“ No,  but  I thought  perhaps  you  would  go.” 

No  answer. 

“ I think  you  must  be  feeling  tired  to-day,  Miss  Judy,  you 
are  looking  pale.” 


“ Pale  ! Am  I not  always  pale  ? and  I am  not  tired  at  all,” 
petulantly. 

“ I beg  your  pardon,”  said  Jack,  humbly,  “ I did  not  mean 
to  offend  you.” 

“ You  did  not  offend  me  at  all — what  nonsense  I ” 

“ Is  there  nothing  I can  do  for  you  ? let  me  read  to  you.” 

“ No,  thanks ; oh  ! I wish  you  would  not  bother  me.” 

“ I beg  your  pardon.  I had  no  intention  of  bothering 
you  ; I will  relieve  you  at  once  of  my  obnoxious  presence,” 
said  Jack,  stiffly,  and  with  a slight  bow,  walked  huffily 
away. 

Then  J udith  was  tilled  with  compunction  for  her  own 
rudeness. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Littleworth ! ” she  cried,  rising  hastily  from  her 
chair  and  standing  a pretty  picture  of  distress  and  confusion. 

Jack  turned  and  stood  silently  before  her  ; they  were  in 
the  orchard  and  no  one  was  near. 

‘I  Forgive  my  rudeness,  please,  Mr.  Littleworth,  I— I think 
you  were  right  just  now,  I am  tired,  and  my — my  head  aches,” 
with  a little  catch  in  her  voice  and  a suspicion  of  tears  in  her 
beautiful  eyes  that  touched  him  inexpressibly. 

“ It  is  I who  should  ask  your  forgiveness,”  he  said,  coming 
nearer  to  her — “ I was  a brute  to  be  so  bad  tempered ; I might 
have  known  you  were  not  well ; and  I have  been  bothering 
you  all  morning.” 

“ It  was  I who  was  bad-tempered,  but  you  will  forgive  me, 
this  time?  ” 

“ He  did  not  answer  at  once,  he  was  looking  down  at  her, 
with  eyes  full  of  inexpressible  love — no  boy’s  love  was  this ; 
for  Jack  had  been  in  love  scores  of  times  before,  but  never 
before  had  he  felt  such  a deep  passion  for  any  woman  as  that 
which  he  had  for  the  fair  young  girl  beside  him.  As  Judith 
spoke  she  looked  up  at  him  and  almost  immediately,  with  a 
quick  start  and  a vivid  blush,  turned  away.  She  knew  now 
that  this  handsome  young  Englishman  loved  her ; she  had 
read  the  secret  in  his  eyes. 

He  noted  the  start  and  the  blush,  and  perhaps  guessed  the 
cause,  for  he  himself  colored  slightly. 

“ Judith,”  he  said,  tenderly,  and  put  out  his  hand  as  though 
to  take  hers, 

“ Excuse  me,  I must  go  back  to  the  house,”  she  inter- 
posed, moving  quickly  away. 

“ Stay  just  one  moment,”  he  pleaded. 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Littleworth,  didn’t  I just  tell  you  that  I had  a 
bad  headache — I must  go  and  lie  down.” 

“Forgive  me,”  he  said,  and  accompanied  her  silently  to 
the  door  and  then  went  away,  after  expressing  a hope  that 
she  would  be  better  in  the  afternoon. 

Though  she  was  much  distressed  by  the  discovery  she 
had  just  made,  the  other,  greater  trouble,  overshadowed  this 
one  ; so  it  was  not  surprising  that  before  an  hour  had  passed 
Jack  Littleworth  and  his  love  were  almost  forgotten.  Coming 
down  stairs  a little  while  before  dinner,  she  found  old  Mrs. 
Laurie  there  alone,  the  click  of  her  bright  knitting  needles 
being  the  only  sound  in  the  room. 

“ Has  Mr.  Laurie  come  in  yet,  Judy,  my  dear?  ” she  en- 
quired, glancing  over  her  gold-rimmed  spectacles  at  the 
girl. 

“ No,  Mrs.  Laurie,  I think  not  yet,”  she  answered,  seating 
herself  beside  the  old  lady. 

“ You  are  pale  this  morning ; are  you  not  feeling  well  my 
dear?”  ’ 

“ I am  quite  well,  thanks.” 

“ Have  you  heard  from  Dorothy  this  week  ? ” 
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“ Oh ! yes,  Mrs.  Laurie,  I had  a letter  yesterday  ; don’t 
you  remember  I told  you  that  Dorothy  sent  her  love  to 
you  ? ” 

“ Ah,  to  be  sure,  I had  forgotten.  You  miss  your  sister, 
1 have  no  doubt ; and  no  wonder,  for  she  is  a sweet  girl,  and 
you  are  very  like  her.  I could  almost  imagine  the  past  nine 
years  to  be  a dream,  and  that  you  were  Dorothy  sitting 
there.  You  were  a wee  baby  when  Dorothy  was  at  Bonny 
Dale,”  continued  the  old  lady,  laying  down  her  knitting  and 
swaying  back  and  forth  in  her  usual  way  ; and  Judith’s  heart 
beat  fast  at  the  allusion  to  Dorothy’s  visit  to  Bonny  Dale ; 
she  hoped  Mrs.  Laurie’s  reminiscences  would  reveal  some- 
thing concerning  her  sister's  acquaintance  with  Standfield 
that  would  either  confirm  her  doubts  or  disperse  them  alto- 
gether. Anything  would  be  better  than  this  agonizing  uncer- 
tainty. 

{To  he  Continued) 


Sybil’s  Economy. 


RIFTING — drifting  away  into,  the  quiet  land  of 
dreams — halt  uncertain  whether  he  was  awake  or 
asleep,  with  a pleasant  semi-consciousness,  the  while, 
of  the  clear  fire  glimmering  on  the  wall,  and  the  grey  kitten 
purring  a drowsy  monody  on  the  hearth-rug.  Grant  Raymond 
had  a very  narrow  escape  from  a sound  nap,  when  his  wife 
came  in,  with  fluttering  dress,  and  light,  elastic  footfall. 

“ Grant!  ” 

Well,  Sybil ! ” He  was  wide  awake  in  a moment,  and 
ready  to  take  an  oath  that  he  hadn’t  the  least  idea  of  going  to 
sleep. 

“ What  is  it,  little  busybody  ? ” he  asked,  lazily  stretching 
out  his  hand  to  play  with  the  blue  ribbon  at  her  watch  as  she 
came  toward  him. 

“ Can  you  spare  me  five  dollars  to-night  ? ” 

“ Of  course  I can — what  is  it  for  ? ” he  said  leisurely 
opening  his  purse  and  tgasing  a bit  of  crumpled  paper  to  his 
wife. 

“ The  grocer’s  bill — he  will  be  here  early  to-morrow 
morning — thank  you — dear  I ” 

Mrs.  Raymond  sat  down  on  a little  velvet  cricket,  close  to 
the  sofa,  when  she  bad  deposited  the  money  in  her  brown 
leather  purse,  so  that  the  firelight  played  gently  on  her 
delicate,  oval  face  with  its  shadowy  masses  of  dark  hair,  and 
large,  violet-grey  eyes. 

“ Well,  Pussy,  what  are  you  thinking  about  ? ” questioned 
her  husband,  after  a few  moments  of  unbroken  silence.  Mrs. 
Raymond  looked  up  smilingly. 

“ To  tell  you  the  truth.  Grant,  I was  wishing  that  instead 
of  coming  to  you  for  everything  I want  I had  a regular 
allowance  of  my  own ! ” 

“ < A regular  allowance  of  you  own  ? ’ Really  that  is  very 
complimentary  to  my  generosity  ! ” 

“ I knew  you  would  laugh  at  me.  Grant — yet  I do  wish  it 
very  much  indeed.” 

“ And  pray  why  ? Don’t  I give  you  everything  you  ask 
for?” 

“ I know  you  do,  my  love  ; yet  I should  somehow  feel 
richer,  more  independent,  if  I had  my  own  resources — if  you 
would  allow  me  just  such  an  amount  every  month.” 

“ How  much  would  satisfy  you,  my  little  miser?  ” 

“ Well,  I think  I could  getj  along  with  fifty  dollars  a 
month.  ’ 


“ Do  you  happen  to  know  that  I have  handed  over  to  you 
just  one-third  more  than  the  sum  you  specify  during  the  past 
four  weeks  ? It  strikes  me  you  would  not  be  much  of  a 
gainer,  pecuniarily  speaking,  by  this  new  system  of  finances."” 

“ But  I believe  I should.  Grant,  for  it  should  teach  me  to 
calculate  and  economize,  and  to — ” 

“ And,  in  short,  you  want  to  try  the  experiment.” 

“ That’s  just  it,”  said  Sybil  Raymond,  coaxingly. 

“ My  dear,  this  is  all  nonsense.  Believe  me,  I understand 
the  care  of  money  better  than  you.” 

“ Then  you  are  not  going  to  indulge  me  ? ” 

There  was  such  a plantive  accent  in  Mrs.  Raymond’s  voice 
that  her  husband  checked  himself  in  the  midst  of  a tremen- 
dous yawn,  to  look  full  into  the  grieved  little  face. 

“My  child,”  he  said  laughingly,  “ I have  never  yet  refused 
you  anything  you  chose  to  ask ; and  it  isn’t  likely  I shall 
begin  to  assert  my  Independence  at  this  late  hour.  Take 
your  fifty  dollars  a month — take  what  you  please  ; but  I’m 
a considerably  mistaken  man  if  you  don’t  come  to  me  teasing 
for  ‘ just  a little  more  money  ’ before  the  four  weeks  have 
expired.” 

“ Now,  you  shall  see  I ” said  the  delighted  little  wife. 
“ What  shall  I render  in  payment  of  your  docility,  Mr. 
Prophet?  ” 

“ A kiss — and  now  be  off  about  your  business,  and  let  me 
finish  my  nap ! ” 

• *•»«*• 

How  often,  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Grant  Ray- 
mond rallied  his  wife  within  an  inch  of  the  “ crying  degree  ” 
about  her  financial  schemes — how  often  he  alluded,  mischiev- 
ously, to  the  probably  exhausted  state  of  her  purse,  and  his 
entire  willingness  to  hand  over  any  amount  of  money  the 
moment  she  would  confess  herself  to  be  wrong,  and  him  to 
be  right,  until  she  was  nearly  tempted  to  abandon  her  cause 
in  despair.  But  she  persevered  so  bravely  that  after  a while 
Grant  declared  that  he  believed  his  little  wife  could  get 
along  with  a smaller  sum  than  he  had  previously  had  any 
idea  of ! 

“ But  I know  you  are  denying  yourself  scores  of  feminine 
fol-de-rols — say  the  word,  and  we’ll  call  it  seventy-five 
dollars  a month  instead  of  fifty ! ” 

“No,  indeed,”  quoth  Sybil,  decisively.  “ Didn’t  I tell  you 
that  fifty  should  be  enough.  And  so  it  is  I ” 

Nearly  five  years  had  passed  away.  It  was  a stormy 
night  in  March,  the  clouds  flying  before  a strong  gale,  and 
the  air  chill  and  raw  with  occasional  gusts  of  snow.  Mrs. 
Raymond  sat  in  her  cheerful  parlor,  stitching  away  at  a little 
muslin  apron  for  her  sleeping  baby,  and  singing  some  half- 
forgotten  melody  to  herself  as  she  worked. 

■ “ I wonder  what  makes  Grant  so  late,”  she  murmured,  as 
a stronger  blast  than  usual  shook  the  windows  and  roared 
down  the  chimney.  “ I hope  it  isn’t  any  difficulty  in  his 
business  matters.  He  has  looked  very  grave  lately.” 

‘ The  words  had  scarcely  passed  through  her  mind,  when 
the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Raymond  entered.  He  did  not 
speak  to  his  wife,  as  usual. 

“Grant!  are  you  ill,  dearest?  What  is  the  matter  ? ” 

He  made  no  reply.  She  arose  and  came  to  his  side, 
reiterating  her  inquiries. 

“ Ask  me  no  questions,  Sybil,”  he  said,  at  length,  in  a 
tone  so  strangely  altered  that  she  started  at  its  sound.  “You 
will  learn  evil  tidings  soon  enough.” 

“Tell  me,  my  husband — are  not  my  joys  yours — your 
sorrows  mine  ? Surely,  we  have  not  ceased  to  be  one  ? ” 
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“ Sybil,”  he  said  rising,  “ I did  not  intend  to  cloud  your 
happy  brow  with  my  griefs  ; but  it  is  too  late  longer  to  dis- 
semble. I had  hoped,  dearest,  to  outstride  this  storm  of 
disaster  which  has  wrecked  so  many  of  our  wealthiest 
merchants,  in  its  whirlpool  of  failure.  To-morrow,  however, 
a heavy  payment  falls  due.  I had  relied  on  receiving  debts 
from  a distant  firm,  which  would  fully  liquidate  the  amount. 
Instead  of  the  money,  the  western  mails  to-day  bring  news  of 
the  failure  of  the  firm  on  which  I had  so  wholly  depended  ! ” 
“ But  can  the  amount  be  raised  in  no  other  way  ? ” 

“ By  borrowing  here  and  there — by  straining  my  credit  to 
the  utmost,  and  scraping  together  every  cent  of  available 
funds,  I can  raise  the  sum  all  except  five  hundred  dollars. 
But  it  might  as  well  be  five  millions.  Unless  the  whole 
amount  is  met,  my  note  will  be  protested,  and  I am  a ruined, 
disgraced  man.  To  think  that  my  whole  future  life  should 
be  darkened  for  want  of  a miserable  five  hundred  dollars  ! ” 
'«  And  that  is  all  you  lack?” 

» All  ? But  what  is  the  use  of  dwelling  further  upon  it. 
I appreciate  your  sympathy,  Sybil,  but  it  is  in  vain.” 

He  sank  back  on  the  sofa,  clasping  his  hands  on  his  closed 
eyes. 

He  must  have  lain  there  motionless  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
when  Sybil’s  soft  hand  was  placed  on  his  forehead. 

“ Dearest,  look  up  a moment.  Do  you  remember  our 
childhood’s  fable  of  the  lion  who  was  released  from  the  net 
by  the  litttle  mouse’s  tiny  endeavors  ? ” 

“ What  of  it  ? ” he  asked  with  a vague  apprehension  that 
Sybil’s  wits  had  been  a little  unsettled  by  the  sudden  news  of 
their  impending  misfortune.  ' 

" Well,  I am  the  little  mouse — you  the  snared  lion.  Here 
are  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  Take  them,  and  may 
they  prove  useful  in  your  time  of  need.” 

He  sat  suddenly  upright,  staring  alternately  at  her  and  the 
roll  of  neatly  folded  bills. 

“ But,  Sybil,  bdw — when — ? ” 

“ Dear  Grant,  I saved  it  from  my  allowance,  a few 
dollars  at  a time.  I thought  perhaps  the  moment  might 
come  when  it  would  be  welcome.  Believe  me,  my  husband, 
it  gives  me  ten  thousand  fold  more  pleasure  to  place  it  in  your 
hands  than  to  expend  it  in  a crown  of  diamonds.” 

“ My  darling  wife ! ” faltered  Grant  Raymond,  “ you  have 
preserved  me  from  ruin.  This  crisis  once  passed,  I can  bid 
defiance  to  misfortune ! " 

And  at  that  moment  Sybil  seemed  to  him  to  w^ar  the 
lovely  guise  ol  an  angel  of  rescue. 

Later  in  the  evening  as  she  sat  by  his  side,  her  head- 
resting on  his  knee,  she  could  not  forbear  whispering,  with  a 
touch  of  loving  mischief  in  her  voice  : 

“ Grant — who  was  right  about  my  financial  abilities,  you 
or  I ? ” 

“ Little  tease ! ” said  he,  laughing.  “ But  I don’t  think  I 
ever  realized  before  what  a blessing  if  is  to  have  an  economi- 
cal wife ! ” , 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bouton  has  obtained  from  Europea  large  num- 
ber of  autograph  letters  written  by  Dickens,  which  relate 
chiefly  to  business  matters,  many  of  them  being  written  to  a 
Mr.  Moxone,  Dickens’s  man  of  business,  who  was  evidently 
the  original  of  Tom  Traddles,  in  David  Copperfield.  Some 
of  the  letters  also  strengthen  the  belief  that  Mr.  Dickens’s 
father  was  the  original  of  the  immortal  Micawber.  Included 
in  the  collection  are  letters  to  Dickens  from  Washington  Irv- 
ing, Maclise,  Hood,  and  Robert  Browning. 


A Western  Bride^ 


fHE  evening  train  on  the  Union  Pacific  drew  out  from  one 
of  the  little  desert  stations  of  Wyoming,  a few  days  ago, 
leaving  behind  it  a group  of  merry  youngsters  who  had 
come  to  see  off  a newly- wedded  young  man  and  woman.  The 
departure  of  the  train  was  signalized  by  three  rousing  cheers 
by  the  forsaken  young  men  and  maidens,  and  in  a certain 
manner  strongly  emphasised  by  the  startling  reports  of 
several  pistol  shots. 

The  bridal  party  in  the  car  were  interested  witnesses 
of  this  demonstration  on  their  behalf,  and,  lovingly  locked  in 
each  other’s  arms,  leaned  from  the  same  window,  smiled  and 
waved  their  respective  head-gear  in  adieu.  A bend  in  the 
road  soon  removed  the  married  pair  and  their  friends  from 
view.  The  former  slowly  lowered  the  window  and  sought 
their  seats.  Immediately  they  became  the  cynosure  of 
almost  every  eye  in  the  car,  and  they  justly  merited  the 
attention. 

She  was  youthful  and  buxom,  and  was  dressed  in  her 
best,  which  was  rather  of  the  shabby  genteel  order.  Her 
face  had  a pristine  beauty,  which  cultivation  and  association 
with  people  of  refinement  would  have  made  particularly 
attractive.  As  it  was,  there  was  the  ruddy  glow  of  health 
the  evidence  of  a robust  constitution,  and  withal  the  power  to 
charm  the  best  young  people  in  the  district  in  which  it 
beamed.  In  her  eye  there  was  the  merry  and  mischievous 
twinkle  of  the  inborn  coquette  that  delighted  in  compelling 
devotion,  and  took  not  a little  delight  in  making  the  “ feller 
she  liked  best  ” feel  that  he  was  not  the  only  lad  around  she 
might  have  for  the  desiring.  In  her  hat  was  concentrated  the 
evidence  of  the  height  to  which  millinery  had  attained  in 
the  mountain  town. 

The  young  man  was  dressed  in  a bran-new  cowboy  outfit, 
so  stiff  in  all  its  parts  that  he  moved  like  a paralytic  and 
smelled  like  a leather  store.  He  was  not  as  brawny  as  cow- 
boys sometimes  are  ; indeed,  he  seemed  like  a tyro  in  the 
business.  His  face  was  devoid  of  that  black- walnut  com- 
plexion  peculiar  to  members  of  his  calling,  and  his  expression 
was  such  that  it  might  but  recently  have  bid  good-by  to 
what  Mark  Twain  would  have  termed  a gospel  duck’s  smile. 

The  twain  had  hardly  taken  their  seats  when  the  young 
lady  burst  into  tears.  The  feeling  of  home  sickness  had 
already  come  upon  her.  She  sobbed  aloud,  and  attracted 
even  more  attention  thereby — the  undivided  attention  of  the 
crowded  car.  The  newly-made  husband  was  trained  in 
business  in  such  cases  made  and  provided.  The  next  instant 
bis  arm  encircled  her  waist,  and  the  fair  form  was  gently 
moved,  as  a consequence,  in  a reclining  position,  until  the 
drooping  head  rested  upon  her  protector’s  bosom.  Then 
were  poured  into  the  listening  ears  of  the  weeping  damsel 
the  whispers  of  consolation  which  the  young  husband  was 
-able  to  conjure  up  from  the  resources  of  his  vocabulary. 
Some  of  these  whispers  found  their  way  into  the  damsel’s 
mouth,  because  it  was  noticed  that  several  times  the  lips  of 
the  twain  met  in  closest  contact. 

By  degrees  the  disconsolate  maiden  returned  to  her  former 
self,  and  there  ensued  such  a scene  of  embraces  and  kisses  and 
whispers  and  hugs  as  is  only  witnessed  on  a well-appointed 
bridal  tour.  Indeed,  everlasting  love,  confidence  and  fealty 
must  have  been  proposed  and  assented  to  a thousand  times. 
Of  course  it  was  a picnic  for  the  other  passengers,  of 
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whom  many  had  been  there  before.  Some  of  them  had  not, 
and  to  them,  especially  of  the  rough  border  class,  it  was 
something  the  enjoyment  of  which  was  almost  supernal. 
Several  of  the  more  demonstrative  of  the  latter  reached  for 
their  neighboring  companions,  and  began  a honeymoon  of 
^ their  own,  imitating  to  the  letter  the  traditional  performance 
which  was  being  given  by  the  heroine  and  hero.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  describe  the  scene  in  the  car  when  this  emula- 
tion became  almost  general.  The  smacks,  the  “ ohs  ! ” the 
“ ahs !”  the  laugh,  the  guffaws,  became  alm^ost  legion 

Meanwhile  the  loving  pair  seemed  almost  unmindful  of 
the  merry  scene  of  which  they  were  the  occasion.  At  length, 
however,  the  pair  separated  for  a moment,  and  the  fair  one 
looked  around  and  smiled  on  the  passengers.  Immediately  a 
dozen  flinty  hearts,  smitten  with  the  appearance  of  the  lady, 
acknowledged  the  potency  of  her  sway,  and  began  to  make 
themselves  irresistible  in  appearance  by  the  sundry  tying  of 
scarfs,  straightening  of  shirt  fronts,  banging  of  hats  and 
smoothing  of  heads,  and  returned  the  smiles  with  the  lavish 
interest  of  millionaires. 

At  this  juncture  one  of  the  smitten  border  gentlemen, 
deeming  himself  beyond  compare,  reached  for  a brawny 
sleeping  companion  of  the  male  gender,  who  was  making 
himself  audible  with  sundry  excellently-developed  snores; 
and  lovingly  pressed  him  to  his  bosom  ; so  lovingly,  indeed, 
that  the  aroused  sleeper  opened  his  eyes  with  an  ejaculation 
which  almost  sent  the  embracer  to  his  feet.  The  embracer 
sought  to  appease  the  enraged  sleeper,  and  after  a time  sue- 
ceeded. 

He  then  directed  the  other’s  attention  to  the  spooney 
pair  in  the  other  part  of  the  car.  As  the  half-sleepy  (^yes 
took  in  the  antics,  the  mouth  opened,  and  a smile  gradually 
stole  over  the  sunburned  face.  The  smile  was  followed  by  a 
laugh,  the  laugh  by  a roar,  and  the  last  in  turn  by  “Well' 
I’ll  be  chawed  right  up  if  that  don’t  tumble  the  animal !’’  in 
a tone  of  stentor  volume. 

This  was  a new  element  in  the  scene,  and  increased  the 
excitement  to  the  uttermost. 

“ I’m  going  to  take  a hand  in,  and  you  can  take  the  plun- 
der if  1 don’t.” 

The  next  instant  the  speaker  had  climbed  over  his  com- 
panion’s knees  to  the  aisle.  As  he  did  so  he  showed  a fram^ 
of  herculean  proportions. 

He  strode  like  a giant,  and  a pair  of  star  spurs  rendered 
ominously  musical  every  step  as  he  advanced  toward  the 
bridal  pair.  He  soon  reached  them,  and,  standing  before 
them  with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  said  : 

“ Say,  pardner,  where  I come  from,  right  up  yer  in  Saw- 
tooth, we’re  allers  chinned  by  the  happy  man  to  kiss  the  gal 
for  good  luck,  and  yer  goes.” 

He  stooped  to  kiss  the  girl,  but  her  young  man  interposed ; 
hut  the  latter  was  rudely  drawn  aside,  as  if  but  a child  in  the 
giant’s  grasp.  The  kiss  seemed  to  be  forthcoming.  The 
husband  was  held  at  bay  by  the  osculator’s  left  hand,  and  the 
girl  was  being  dragged  toward  him  by  his  right. 

Everybody  was  interested  in  witnessing  the  scene.  It 
was  thought  a shooting  might  ensue.  The  bride,  however, 
was  not  greatly  moved.  A deep  Ijlush  sufiused  her  oval  fea- 
tures, and  a merry  twinkle  lurked  about  her  eyes.  She 
looked  at  the  brawn  and  muscle  which  wanted  to  enclose  her. 
and  the  shaggy  lips  which  wanted  to  press  hers,  so  innocent 
and  pretty. 

The  face  of  the  young  man  on  the  contrary,  was  colorless. 
A deep,  ashen,  ghastly  hue  pervaded  it,  while  a tremor  of  in- 
tense anger  and  mortification  shook  his  frame.  He  saw  he 


was  powerless  ; indeed,  the  jaunty  and  almost  suspicious  air 
■of  the  girl  was  beginning  to  make  him  feel  doubly  so,  and 
that  feeling  was  being  followed  by  the  more  poignant  one 
that,  deserted  by  her,  life  was  not  worth  living.  He  looked 
at  her,  and,  as  he|  eyes  met  his,  she  saw  his  anguish.  In 
trembling,  supplicating  tones  he  said  : 

“ Ah,  Kitty !” 

Those  tones  mastered  the  situation.  Just  as  the  rough 
cowboy  brought  his  grizzly  lips  in  close  proximity  to  the 
girl’s,  the  young  woman  drew  back,  wrenched  herself  from 
his  grasp,  and  with  her  open  hand  dealt  him  a slap  on  the 
cheek  and  jaw  which  sent  him  reeling  into  the  corner.  She 
followed  him,  caught  him  by  the  beard  and  hair,  and  pulled 
them  until  he  fairly  yelled  with  pain.  The  young  man 
dragged  her  away,  while  the  jvould-be  kisser  from  Sawtooth 
slunk  back  to  his  seat  amid  the  deafening  yells  of  the  pas- 
sengers. 

As  he  did  so,  the  young  woman,  ’with  very  loud  and  trem- 
bling voice,  exclaimed  : 

“ I ain’t  no  wax  Agger,  and  don’t  you  torget  it.” 

And  every  passenger  was  willing  to  swear  that  she  wasn’t. 


A Servant’s  Peelings. 

A very  injurious  habit,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  of  repri- 
manding a servant  before  company.  Respect  for  her  mistress 
forbids  the  servant  to  make  any  answer,  yet  her  instinctive 
pride  should  be  as  much  considered  as  our  own.  I well 
remember  a scene  I witnessed  one  evening  in  a very  pleasant 
house,  where  the  mistress  chanced  to  feel  ill-humored  only 
because  she  was  tired  and  worried  by  too  many  troublesome 
visitors.*  Going  into  the  drawing-room,  it  was  discovered 

that  the  gas  had  not  been  lighted,  and  Mrs. exclaimed, 

with  a nervous  sigh,  “I  declare!  that  is  the  second  time 
Mary  has  forgotten  this,”  and  rang  the  bell  hastily.  The 
maid  appeared  and  seemed  to  me  quite  mortified  enough  by 
her  omission,  especially  before  company  ; but  as  she  ascended 
the  little  steps  to  light  the  gas  her  naistress  kept  on  reproving 
her  sharply,  and  added  : “ Now  do,  pray,  be  careful,  Mary  ; 
you  are  so  awkward ! Dear  me!  do  be  careful !”  and  soon.  I 
saw  the  girl’s  face  flush  and  her  hand  tremble,  and  the  result 
was  that,  in  descending,  her  foot  slipped,  she  came  heavily 
against  the  centre  table  and  upset  a valuable  vase,  breaking 
it  into  fragments.  Silence  ensued,  but  only  for  an  instant, 

when  Mrs. ’s  pent  up  nervousness  broke  forth  into  a 

tirade  ^gainst  the  girl,  who  stood  silent  from  mortification 

and  fright.  While  she  gathered  up  the  fragments,  Mrs. 

kept  on  with  such  remarks  as,  “ Now,  get  them  all,  Mary  ; 
I’m  sure — well,  we  don’t  want  to  get  lock-jaw  from  your 
carelessness  as  well.”  And  as  the  door  closed  on  unfortu- 
nate Mary  her  mistress  breathes  a sigh,  saying  : “ What  are 
we  to  do  with  the  servants  of  the  present  day  ? I declare 
there  is  no  putting  up  with  them  ! ” and,  excellent  and  kind- 
hearted  woman  though  she  was,  I don’t  suppose  it  once 
occurred  to  her  that  all  this  annoyance  might  have  been 
avoided,  and  much  unnecessary  pain  spared  poor  Mary,  had 
she  simply  told  her  to  light  the  gas,  with  a quiet,  “ Don’t 
leave  it  go  late  another  night.”  saving  her  reprimand  until 
the  next  morning.  The  servant  disappears  from  the  mis- 
tress’s sight  after  such  a scene,  and  the  lady  is  at  liberty  to 
get  over  her  ill-hpmor,  while  the  maid,  for  all  she  knows, 
increases  any  feeling  of  antagonism  or  sense  of  injustice  she 
may  have  had  latent,  thereby  injuring  her  nature,  and  possi- 
bly acquiring  faults  for  which  the  mistress  is  indirectly 
accountable. 
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Another  English  Enoch  Arden. 

Upwards  of  twenty  years  ago  a husbandman,  a native  of 
•Cumberland,  married  a girl  belonging  to  the  county.  The 
newly  married  couple  went  to  reside  with  the  bride’s  friends. 
The  bridegroom,  however,  could  not  agree  with  them,  and  in 
the  course  of  a few  months  he  left  his  wife  and  went  away,  no 
one  knew  whither.  The  woman  had  reason  to  believe  that 
her  husband,  after  leaving  her,  took  his  passage  in  the  ill- 
fated  steamer  “ London,”  which  in  the  year  1866  foundered 
on  her  voyage  to  Australia.  Seeing  in  the  list  of  those  who 
perished  a name  similar  to  that  of  her  husband,  the  woman 
concluded  he  was  dead.  Shortly  after  her  husband’s  depart- 
ure she  gave  birth  to  a daughter,  and  the  two  lived  together 
for  a long  time  without  any  particular  incident  occurring  to 
change  the  current  of  their  daily  life.  After  waiting  for  many 
years  the  woman  married  a miner  residing  in  a village  near 
Maryport,  and  the  pair  have  since  lived  happily  together. 
The  daughter  of  the  first  husband  is  now  married,  and  has 
gone  to  Newcastle  to  reside. 

A few  days  ago  the  first  husband  made  his  appearance  at 
the  residence  of  a sister  in  Wigton,  and  to  her  he  had  stated 
that  he  had  been  for  some  time  living  in  Newcastle.  He 
then  made  enquiries  respecting  the  wife  he  had  left,  and  was 
surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  a married  daughter  living  in 
Newcastle — the  very  town  that  he  had  himself  been  residing 
in — and  that  the  wife  he  had  deserted  was  married  again. 
His  sister  was  unable,  however,  to  give  him  the  address  of 
his  daughter  ; and  after  waiting  upon  some  of  his  relatives  at 
Maryport — to  whom  he  had  announced  his  intention  of 
searching  for  the  daughter  he  had  never  seen — he  proceeded 
to  the  residence  of  his  wife,  not  far  from  the  town,  in  order  to 
obtain  his  daughter’s  address.  The  second  husband  was  not 
at  home  when  the  wanderer  made  his  visit,  and  the  woman 
was  in  the  house  alone.  He  knocked  at  the  door.  When  the 
woman  opened  it  she  tailed  to  recognize  him  and  asked  him 
what  he  wanted.  The  man  asked  if  she  had  a daughter  alive, 
and  if  so,  where  she  was  living.  The  woman  wished  to  know 
his  reason  for  asking  such  a question,  and  inquired  if  Jje  was 
any  relative  of  her  daughter’s  husband:  “ No,”  he  replid,  <‘I 
am  a nearer  relative  than  that.  ” 

The  woman  then  invited  him  into  the  house,  and  gave  the 
address,  which  he  put  into  his  pocket  and  prepared  to  leave 
the  house.  As  he  was  crossing  the  threshold  he  turned,  and, 
looking  her  full  in  the  face,  said,  “ Well,  Eliza,  you  have  got 
married  again,  and  I hope  you  will  do  well  by  your  husband 
and  live  comfortably.  I am  your  daughter’s  father.” 

The  poor  woman  knew  him  then,  and,  almost  fainting, 
-cried  in  a thrilling  tone,  “ Oh,  Jim  ! ” but  before  she  could 
recover  her  composure  he  had  walked  away.  He  has  since 
left  the  country. 

• 

Drunk  on  Candy. 

Some  very  good  people  who  consider  themselves  staunch 
friends  of  temperance,  imagine  that  they  are  in  no  way 
violating  temperance  principles  by  indulging  in  the  use  of 
wine  drops,  rock  and  rye  candy,  and  other  alcoholic  con- 
fectionery. It  must  be  a very  easy  conscience  indeed  that 
can  overlook  the  fact  that  alcohol  is'  alcohol,  wherever  it 
may  be  found.  An  exchange  asserts  that  a young  lady  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  of  respectable  family,  was  recently  found 
drunk  from  eating  rock  and  rye  candy.  The  authorities  of 
the  town  very  properly  warned  the  confectioner  to  either 
stop  selling  such  candy  or  take  out  a saloon-fceeper’s  license. 
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— •o^o*« 

“But  words  aro  thin^js,  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
Falling  liko  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think. “ 

Love  decreases  when  it  ceases  to  increase. 

Men  of  letters — Mail  carriers  and  sign  painters. 

A blood  relation — Telling  the  story  of  a tragedy. 

Revenge  converts  a little  right  into  a great  wrong. 

True  success  is  only  for  those  who  possess  real  merit. 

Unchaste  language  is  the  sure  index  of  an  impure  heart. 

Manners  are  not  morals  ; but  manners  and  morals  are 
not  far  apart. 

We  generally  think  better  of  ourselves  than  we  are  willing 
to  acknowledge. 

Method  is  better  than  any  labor-saving  machine  that  has 
ever  been  invented. 

It  was  an  emphatic  child  that  said,  “ I don’t  want  to,  and 
I don’t  want  to  want  to.” 

A coquette  is  a woman  ’thout  any  heart  that  makes  a fool 
o’  a man  that  ain’t  got  any  head. 

Whether  happiness  may  come  or  not,  one  should  try  to 
prepare  one’s  self  to  do  without  it. 

Nobody  ever  thought  it  necessary  to  urge  a pawnbroker  to 
take  more  interest  in  his  business. 

Zenas  says  the  warning  to  “ beware  of  the  first  glass  ” is 
n©  good.  It  is  always  the  last  glass  that  knocks  him  out. 

It  was  very  mean  of  the  acquaintances  jf  a henpecked 
husband  whose  wife  had  just  died  to  say  that  he  had  lost  his 
head. 

“ And  the  cloud  wedded  the  shadow,”  sings  a poet.  From 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  bard  had  just  returned  from 
a negro  wedding. 

“ Is  that  gentleman  a friend  of  yours?”  asked  a newly  in- 
troduced lady  of  another  at  a reception.  “ Oh,  no  ; he’s  my 
husband,”  was  the  innocent  reply. 

A young  man  in  Kansas  wanted  to  teach  school,  but 
couldn’t  tell  horizontal  from  perpendicular,  aud  when  asked 
what  “circular”  was  said  it  was  a fur-lined  cloak. 

A man  always  looks  through  his  pockets  four  times  before 
handing  his  coat  to  his  wife  to  have  a button  sewed  on,  and 
even  then  he  is  filled  with  a nameless  fear  until  the  job  is 
completed. 

Said  a guest  to  a youthful  servitor,  “ Can  you  black  m^ 
shoes,  young  man ?”  “No,  sir,”  was  the  reply;  “I  am  the 
gentleman  who  attends  to  the  elevator  ; the  gentleman  who 
blacks  f^ie  boots  will  be  along  pretty  soon.” 

“ No,”  said  the  housemaid,  “I  don’t  apologize  to  a man 
when  I throw  a bucket  of  water  down  the  front  steps  to  wash 
’em,  and  he  comes  along  and  gets  drenched.  I’ve  tried 
apologizing,  but  I’ve  found  there’s  nothing  you  can  say  to  a 
man  that  will  satisfy  him.” 

A young  lady,  who  recently  started  out  as  a fashion- 
writer,  has  determined  to  quit  journalism.  She  mentioned  in 
an  article  that  “ skirts  are  worn  very  much  shorter  this  year 
than  usual.”  The  young  lady  is  certainly  justified  in  being 
angry  with  the  careless  compositor  who  changed  the  k in 
skirts  to  an  h. 

The  youth  of  to-day  who  is  thinking  about  entering  upon 
some  profession  that  will  most  rapidly  lead  to  fame  and  for- 
tune must  be  greatly  perplexed  whether  to  decide  in  favor  of 
becoming  a prizefighter,  a base-ball  pitcher,  or  a champion 
rower.  And  there  is  danger  that  while  thus  hesitating  he 
may  be  persuaded  to  throw  his  talents  away  on  the  law,  med- 
icine. or  literature,  and  become  a more  nobody. 
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ARISTOCRATIC  NOTIONS. 

^ Nothing  seems  more  silly  than  the  ideas  entertained  by 
many  people  with  regard  to  their  own  worth,  while  when 
brought  down  to  plain  matter-of-fact  merit  they  have  not  one 
leg  left  to  stand  on.  ^ 

The  question  has  probably  occurred  to  all  of  us,’  “ What 
makes  one  man  better  than  another  ? ” and  while  we  might 
all  give  very  nearly  the  same  answer  in  effect,  how  many  of  us 
betray  in  our  actions,  either  that  we  feel  differently  or  that 
we  don’t  care  to  be  superior  beings.  The  difference  in  our 
education  and  surroundings  greatly  effects  our  conduct,  and 
force  of  habit  has  more  effect  than  our  better  knowledge. 
All  thinking  persons  must  agree  that  a difierence  exists  be- 
tween individuals  with  regard  to  tastes  education  and  ability, 
which  makes  one  indeed  better  than  another,  in  spite  of  the 
many  points  common  to  all.  But  the  persons  who  assume 
the  most  are,  we  believe,  the  most  inferior  of  all  our  race. 
The  giddy  belle  and  the  hare-brained  fop  are  only  in  degree 
worse  than  a very  large  class  of  men  and  women,  who,  for  no 
cause  whatever  will  persist  in  sneering  at  their  neighbors, 
who  are  possessed  of  abler  minds,  higher  principles  and  deeper 
sympathies  than  they,  themselves. 


— — i.i. 

Far  be  it  from  our  purpose  to  denounce  honest  self-confi- 
dence or  high,  manly  dignity  ; but  this  class  are  not  pos- 
sessed of  such  qual.ties.  Their  idea  of  their  own  value  is 
caused  by  a perversion  of  self-esteem  and  approbativeness,. 
and  this,  with  the  perversion  of  conscientiousness  and  a few 
other  faculties,  oftentimes  produces  characters  with  strange 
notions. 

Not  a small  proportion  of  these  shabby  aristocrats  are 
quite  ready  to  stoop  to  the  smallest,  meanest  tricks  or  fraud, 
and  yet  turn  with  disdain  from  their  fellow  mortals,  who  are 
their  superiors,  to  seek  the  society  of  those,  who,  by  reason  of 
wealth,  are  followed  by  a weak,  cringing,  sycophantic  crowd. 
We  see  these  miserable  beings  going  among  us  with  dignified 
mien  and  high  head,  holding  themselves  aloof  from  the  trades- 
men, whom  they  are  not  ashamed  to  owe  for  the  very  clothes 
they  parade  in.  They  are  ashamed  of  honest  labor  and  not 
ashamed  of  securing,  by  deception,  the  unpaid  services  of 
others.  A mean,  contemptible  set  of  aristocrats,  these. 

Nothing,  however,  seems  more  absurd  to  us  than  to  think 
with  some  radical  reformers,  that  all  men  are  equal  and  each 
ought,  therefore,  to  associate  with  all.  So  long  as  liberty 
of  opinion  is  allowed,  choice  will  be  exercised.  One  need 
not  hold  himself  altogether  aloof  from  those  for  whose  soci- 
ety his  tastes  and  inclinations  cause  him  not  to  care  for,  and 
we  venture  that  those  persons  would  feel  no  desire  for  his- 
company  either,  were  it  not  for  gratifying  vanity.  When  chil- 
dren have  perfect  liberty,  those  of  similar  tastes  associate,, 
while,  with  the  development  of  these  false  notions  of  worth, 
maturer  years  see  them  widely  separated,  a simple  illustration, 
of  the  false  foundation  upon  which  distinction  in  our  social 
system  is  standing.  ^ 

OUR  ANCESTORS. 

Frederick  G.  Gherke,  Professor  of  zoology  and  compara- 
tive anatomy  at  Williams  College,  is  now  in  America  en- 
gaged in  looking  for  fossils  to  prove  his  theory  that  men  are 
descendants  of  bears,  which  he  advances  in  his  book,  “ The 
True  Descent  of  Man.”  Skeletons  of  primeval  man,”  argues 
the  Pjpfessor,  <■  have  been  found  in  caves  with  bears,  and 
almost  the  earliest  men  we  know  about  lived  in  caves  ; ” and 
he  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  earlier  bears  came  down  through 
Behring’s  Straits  and  drifted  down  toward  the  tropic  shores 
of  Asia  on  icebergs.  The  icebergs  melted  and  the  bears  easily 
found  shelter  on  islands  and  on  the  coasts.  In  the  course  of 
the  ages  great  floods  came  and  the  bears  sought  shelter  in  the 
caves.  In  the  meantime  great  changes  had  been  going  on- 
The  bear  had  been  gradually  shedding  its  heavy  coat  as  the 
result  of  the  warm  climate.  The  bear  had  also  learned  to 
walk  on  its  hind  legs.  In  the  caves,  in  the  dry,  warm  altmos- 
phere,  other  changes  took  place.  The  connecting  link  was  a 
kind  of  hairy,  indescribable  man.  He  often  lived  and  died 
in  these  caves  beside  his  elder  brother,  the  bear. 

Any  theory  that  deals  with  man’s  remote  ancestry  is*of 
interest  to  every  individual,  and  the  more  absurd  the  more 
productive  of  interest,  provided  it  has  some  degree  of  plausi- 
bility. The  propounder  of  this  theory  first  noticed  a partially 
developed  knee  cap  on  the  skeleton  of  a bear  in  a museum, 
which  gave  rise  to  a careful  investigation,  resulting  in  the 
production  of  his  book. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  civilization  and  its  progress  have 
lifted  man  far  above  his  early  ancestors,  but  the  learned  pro- 
fessor will  have  to  subject  some  of  our  modern  bears  to  the- 
civilizing  influences  of  his  cousins,  before  he  will  induce  Ug. 
to, claim  relationship. 
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RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


All  commumeations  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents’  Department,  Family  Circle  Office 
London  East. 

U.  S. — Chief  Justice  Coleridge  draws  a salary  of  $40,000 
per  anuum 

D-  R- — Ton  can  obtain  the  necessary  information  from 
the  Public  School  Inspector  of  your  County. 

Stodk.nt. — The  author  of  “ Mary  had  a little  Lamb,”  was 
Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale,  who  was  long  editor  of  Godey’s 
Lady’s  Book, 

Amy. — In  the  language  of  flowers  a white  lily  signifies 
purity  ; a yellow  lily,  falseness  ; a tiger  lily,  fierceness  and  a 
lily  of  the  valley,  delicacy. 

Spec  — The  term  “ bear  ” is  applied  to  that  class  of  deal- 
ers in  stocks  tnat  operate  for  a decline  in  prices,  because 
being  <■  short  ” of  stocks  they  expect  to  profit  by  a lowering 
of  pricefj 

Inquirer. — The  lines  : 

“ The  drying  of  a single  tear  has  more 
Of  honest  fame  than  shedding  seas  of  gore,” 
occurs  in  Byron’s  Don  Juan. 

M.  M. — An  interfence  would  only  make  the  matter  worse. 
If  you  could  persuade  your  daughter  to  visit  friends  at  a dis- 
tance, for  some  time,  it  might  further  your  purpose,  but  we 
would  advise  you  to  respect  her  choice. 

Circle  Reader. — 1.  The  scale  of  advertising  rates  of  diff- 
erent periodicals  should  vary  according  to  their  circulation ; 
but  some  are  much  higher  than  others  in  proportion  to  their 
value.  2.  The  Family  Circle  circulates  chiefly  in  Ontario, 
but  has  many  subscribers  in  Quebec,  Manitoba,  and  the 
Northern  States,  and  reaches  homes  in  every  province  in  the 
Dominion,  in  the  most  Southerly  States  and  in  the  British 
Isles. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 


Table  Wisdom. 

I am  acquainted  with  a gentleman  who  inherited  a large 
fortune,  a fine  personnel,  a bright  mind,  graduated  from  an 
English  university,  lived  several  years  on  the  continent,  has, 
in  brief,  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  all  his  connections 
and  surroundings.  But  he  is  a victim  of  dyspepsia.  Lacking 
table  wisdom,  all  his  possessions  and  culture  are  worthless. 

Certaip  Babylonian  records  have  been  unearthed  and 
deciphered.  And  courses  of  lectures  are  given  in  our  cities 
upon  these  records.  I do  not  suppose  that  the  stories  of  those 
Babylonian  wars  are  really  more  important  to  us  than  the 
reporter’s  account  of  a dog  fight,  but  who  shall  say  that 
even  this  is  of  no  consequence  ? May  not  all  knowledge  be 
useful ? 

Other  courses  of  lectures  have  been  given  upon  some 
curious  discoveries  in  Cyprus.  They  go  to  show  that  the 
island  was  once  occupied  by  a people  net  heretofore  identified 
with  its  history.  History  is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  is 
desirable.  If  you  know  a hundred  languages,  it  is  still 
desirable  to  know  another  language.  But  I wish  to  empha- 
size that  table  wisdom,  upon  which  our  health,  success  and 
happiness  in  this  world  hinge,  may,  without  exaggeration, 
be  spoken  of  as  very  important  ! If  we  bestow  upon  it  as  much 
study  as  we  give  to  the  pyramids,  our  sanity  must  not  be 
questioned. 

My  neighbor  is  a millionare,  but  tortured  with  rheuma- 
tism because  he  lacks  table  wisdom.  I would  not  exchange  my 
table  wisdom  for  all  his  gold. 


Table  wisdom  goes  far  to  determine  our  health  and  happi- 
ness. No  other  knowledge  is  more  important.  And  it  don’t 
come  of  nature  or  accident.  It  comes  of  attention,  experiment, 
thought  and  study.  Our  clothes  are  the  outcome  of  thought 
and  experiment.  Our  carriages,  our  houses,  our  art,  our  science, 
are  all  the  product  of  experiment  and  study.  Shall  the  vital 
science  of  the  table  be  left  to  ignorance  and  accident  ? Shall 
that  art  upon  which  our  life  pivots,  be  given  up  to  whim  and 
caprice  ? My  house,  my  clothes,  my  carriage,  my  pictures,, 
may  be  made  by  an  ignorant  boor,  if  need  be,  but  let  my  food 
be  selected  a,nd  prepared  hy  science  and  skill. 

You  may  claim  that  you  know  what  to  eat,  how  to  eat, 
and  when  to  eat.  Perhaps  you  have  given  attention  to  the 
food  question  ? You  say  you  have  never  thought  on  the 
subject  at  all ; you  always  eat  what  is  set  before  you.  Then 
I venture  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  easy,  through  true 
table  wisdom,  to  greatly  increase  your  enjoyment  of  life. 

Many  people  are  curiously  shy  about  the  discussion  of 
such  subjects.  They  seem  to  be  ashamed  of  them.  If  a youug 
man  finds  his  cheeks  a little  reddened  with  wine,  he  is 
rather  proud  of  it ; but  if  his  face  is  a trifle  pale,  and  the  skin 
very  clear  with  high  health,  he  is  ashamed  to  state  that  the 
SQfret  is  a severe,  plain  diet,  which  costs  him  only  fifteen 
cents  a day. 

The  young  men  in  a certain  university  are  not  ashamed  of 
a shameful  intrigue,  though  the  virtue  of  an  innocent  girl  be 
wrecked ; they  are  not  ashamed  of  an  intimacy  with  a 
courtesan;  they  are  not  ashamed  to  tell  indelicate  stories  — 
indeed,  the  one  who  can  tell  such  stories  in  the  rawest  fashion 
is  surrounded  by  an  admiring  crowd.  But  they  are  ashamed 
to  speak  of  their  mother  with  plain,  honest  affection;  they 
are  ashamed  to  defend  plain,  honest  virtue  of  any  kind  ; they 
are  ashamed  to  defend  temperance  in  eating  and  drink- 
ing. They  clamor  for  the  best  wine,  and  dispute  over  its 
quality,  but  the  vital  question  of  food,  of  plain  food,  plainly 
cooked,  and  eaten  in  moderate  quantities,  they  dare  not 
mention,  unless  to  ridicule  it.  They  seem  to  be  ashamed  of 
every  simple  plain  virtue,  and  take  pride  only  in  vice  and 
loud  vulgarity. 

Many  persons  who  are  spoiling  their  lives  by  table  vices, 
suffer  no  pain  in  the  stomach.  One  has  dulness,  another 
headache,  another  soreness  ot  the  flesh,  another  stiffness  of 
the  muscles,  another  rheumatism,  another  sleeplessness,  and 
thousands  suffer  from  low  spirits,  and  tens  of  thousands  miss 
that  cheerfulness  and  buoyancy  which  come  of  perfect 
digestion.  All  these  are  the  victims  of  table  errors.  One  of 
the  great  table  errors  is  excess  in  quantity.  And  this  comes 
in  part  from  too  great  variety.  I mean  that  a man  who  would 
not  eat  too  much,  if  his  dinner  consisted  of  beef,  bread  and 
one  vegetable,  will  constantly  take  too  much,  if  there  be  soup, 
beef,  bread,  several  vegetables,  a pudding  or  a pie,  and  fruit. 
— Dio  Lewis. 


Seasonable  Clothing. 

Mothers  who  want  to  keep  their  children  out  of  the  sick- 
room, so  liable  to  be  constantly  occupied  during  this  change- 
able season  of  the  year,  will  take  care  to  see  that  they  are 
properly  clad,  so  that  they  will  not  be  constantly  contracting 
colds.  The  first  approach  of  cold  weather  should  lead  every 
mother  to  bring  out  the  winter  clothing,  and  see  that  her 
little  ones  are  properly  protected  from  the  changing  tempera- 
ture of  these  autumn  days. — Good  Health, 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 

FASHION  NOTES. 

Shoulder  capes  are  fashionable  at  present. 

Skirts  are  much  broader  this  season  than  last. 

Combination  of  stufis  are  as  popular  lor  cloaks  as  for 
■dresses. 

Many  new  felt  hats  are  high  crowned,  with  narrow  brims, 
and  the  trimmings  all  on  one  side. 

White  and  cream-colored  jerseys  braided  with  gold  braid 
are  fashionable  with  evening  costumes. 

A novelty  in  bonnets  is  to  have  the  front  composed  of 
box  pleats  in  moss  green,  reseda  or  sage  green. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Fried  Onions. — Peel  and  slice  in  rings.  Fry  in  lard  until 
tender.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  serve  with  beef- 
steak. 

Indian  Pickle. — The  following  recipe  for  Piccalilli,  or 
■“  Indian  Pickle,”  is  said  to  be  a very  good  one  : — To  each 
gallon  of  vinegar  allow  six  cloves  of  garlic,  twelve  shalots, 
two  sticks  of  sliced  horse-radish,  one-quarter  pound  bruised 
ginger,  two  ounces  of  whole  black  pepper,  one  ounce  of  long 
pepper,  one  ounce  of  allspice,  twelve  cloves,  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  cayenne,  two  ounces  of  mustard  seed,  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  mustard,  one  ounce  of  turmeric  ; a white  cabbage, 
cauliflowers,  radish  pods,  French  beans,  gherkins,  small  round 
pickling  onions,  nasturtiums,  capsicums,  chilies,  etc.  Cut 
the  cabbage,  which  must  be  hard  and  white,  into  slices,  and 
the  cauliflowers  into  small  branches  ; sprinkle  salt  over  them 
in  a large  dish,  and  let  them  remain  two  days;  then  dry 
them,  and  put  them  into  a very  large  Jar,  with  garlic,  shalots, 
horse-radish,  ginger,  pepper,  allspice,  and  cloves  in  the 
above  proportions.  Boil  sufficient  vinegar  to  cover  them, 
which  pour  over  and,  when  cold,  cover  up  to  keep  them  free 
from  dust.  As  the  other  things  for  the  pickle  ripen  at  differ- 
ent times  they  may  be  added ; these  will  be  radish  pods, 
French  beans,  etc.,  etc.  As  these  are  procured,  they  must  first 
of  all  be  washed  in  a little  cold  vinegar,  wiped,  and  then 
simply  added  to  the  other  ingredients  in  the  large  Jar,  only 
taking  care  that  they  are  covered  by  the  vinegar.  If  more 
vinegar  should  be  wanted  to  add  to  the  pickle,  do  not  omit 
first  to  boil  it  before  adding  it  to  the  rest.  When  you  have 
■collected  all  the  things  you  require,  turn  all  out  in  a large 
pan  and  thoroughly  mix  them.  Now  put  the  mixed  vege- 
tables into  smaller  Jars,  without  any  of  the  vinegar;  then 
boil  the  vinegar  again,  adding  as  much  more  as  will  be 
required  to  fill  the  different  Jars,  and  also  the  cayenne,  mus- 
tard seed,  turmeric  and  mustard,  which  must  be  well  mixed 
with  a little  cold  vinegar,  allowing  the  quantities  before 
named  to  each  gallon  of  vinegar.  Pour  the  vinegar,  boiling 
hot,  over  the  pickle  and,  when  cold,  tie  down  with  a bladder. 
If  the  pickle  is  wanted  for  immediate  use,  the  vinegar  should 
be  boiled  twice  more,  but  the  better  way  is  to  make  it  during 
one  season  for  use  during  the  next.  It  will  keep  for  years 
if  care  be  taken  that  the  vegetables  are  quite  covered  by  the 
vinegar.  Should  you  consider  the  above  quantity  of  pickle 
too  large,  you  can,  of  course,  decrease  i{,  but  take  care  to 
properly  proportion  the  various  ingredients. 

Cookies. — One  cup  of  sugar,  one-half  cup  of  lard  or  butter, 
■one-half  cup  of  sour  milk,  one-half  teaspoonful  soda.  Just 
flour  enough  to  roll ; bake  quickly.  Add  any  flavoring  you 
wish.  No  eggs  are  required.  These  are  very  nice,  if  grated 
or  prepared  cocoanut  is  added. 


Sponge  Cake. — Take  three  eggs,  beat  three  minutes  ; then 
add  one  and  one-hal(  cups  of  sugar,  and  beat  five  minutes  ; 
add  one  teacup  of  flour  and  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  of 
tartar,  and  beat  three  minutes  ; add  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  dissolved  in  half  a cup  of  cold  water,  and  another  cup 
of  flour;  beat  enough  to  mix  well. 

Snow  Cream. — Snow  cream  is  made  by  adding  the  Juice 
only  of  one  lemon  and  four  ounces  of  sugar  to  one  pint  of 
cream  ; whisk  well,  and  then  stir  in  very  lightly  the  whites 
of  two  eggs  well  beaten.  The  above  makes  a delicious 
chocolate  cream,  by  leaving  out  the  lemon,  and  adding  to  the 
cream,  before  stirring  in  the  eggs,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
chocolate  which  has  been  grated  and  dissolved  by  pouring 
over  it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  boiling  milk. 

Mince  Meat. — Two  pounds  of  lean  beef  boiled ; when 
cold  chop  fine  ; one  pound  of  suet  mineed  to  a powder,  five 
pounds  of  Juicy  apples,  pared  and  chopped,  two  pounds  of 
raisins  seeded,  two  pounds  of  currants,  one-half  pound  of 
citron  chopped,  three  tablespoonfuls  of  cinnamon,  two  table- 
spoonfuls of  mace,  one  tablespoonful  of  allspice,  one  table- 
spoonful of  fine  salt,  one  grated  nutmeg,  three  pounds  of 
brown  sugar,  one-half  gallon  of  cider.  Mince  meat  made  by 
this  receipt  will  keep  till  spring. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

Hair  Oil. — Mix  two  ounces  of  castor  oil  with  three  ounces 
of  alcohol,  and  add  two  ounces  of  olive  oil.  Perfume  to 
liking. 

Burned  Eyebrows. — Five  grains  sulphate  of  quinine 
dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  alcohol,  will,  if  applied,  cause  eye- 
brows to  grow  when  burned  off  by  the  fire. 

To  Remove  Spots  of  Pitch  or  Tar. — Scrape  off  all  the  pitch 
or  tar  you  can,  then  saturate  the  spots  with  sweet  oil  or  lard  ; 
rub  it  in  well,  and  let  it  remain  in  a warm  place  for  an  hour. 

For  Chapped  Lips. — Oil  of  roses,  one  ounce ; white  wax 
one  ounce  ; spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  ; m?lt  in  a glass  vessel, 
stirring  with  a wooden  spoon,  and  pour  into  a china  or  glass 
cup. 

Liniment  for  After  Shaving. — One  ounce  of  lime  water 
one  ounce  of  sweet  oil,  one  drop  oil  of  roses,  fs  a good^ 
liniment  for  the  face  after  shaving.  Shake  well  before  using. 
Apply  with  the  forefinger. 

For  the  Teeth. — A remedy  for  unsound  gums,  is  a gargle 
made  of  one  ounce  of  coarsely  powdered  Puruvian  bark 
steeped  in  half  a pint  of  brandy  for  two  weeks.  Put  a tea- 
spoonful of  this  into  a tablespoonful  of  water,  and  gargle  the 
mouth  twice  a day. 

For  Whitening  the  Hands. — A wine-glassful  of  cologne 
and  one  of  lemon-juice,  strained  clear.  Scrape  two  cakes  of 
brown  Windsor  soap  to  a powder  and  mix  well  in  a mould. 
When  hard,  it  is  fit  for  use,  and  will  be  found  excellent  for 
whitening  the  hands. 

To  Whiten  the  Finger  Nails. — Take  two  drams  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  one  dram  of  the  tincture  of  myrrh,  four  ounces 
of  spring  water,  and  mix  in  a bottle.  After  washing  the 
hands  dip  the  fingers  in  a little  of  the  mixture.  Rings  with 
stones  or  pearls  in  them  should  be  removed  before  using  this 
mix  ture. 
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SELECTED. 

“Slpplnu  only  wiiai  la  sweet  \ 

L©  ive  tie  cn  >11  aiiii  mk-*  the  wheat.” 

The  Songs  that  are  not  Sung. 

Do  not  praise  ; a word  is  payment  more  than  meet  for  what 
is  done. 

Who  shall  paint  the  mote’s  glad  raiment  floating  in  the  mol- 
ten sun  ? 

Nay,  nor  smile  : for  blind  is  eyesight,  ears  may  hear  not,  lips 
are  dumb ; 

From  the  silence,  from  the  twilight,  wordless,  but  complete, 
they  come. 

Songs  were  born  before  the  singer  : like  white  souls  that  wait 
for  birth. 

They  abide  the  chosen  bringer  of  their  melody  to  earth. 

Deep  the  pain  of  our  demerit ; strings  so  rude  or  rudely 
strung. 

Dull  to  every  pleading  spirit  seeking  speech,  but  sent  un- 
sung. 

Hound  our  hearts  with  gentle  breathing  still  the  plaintive 
silence  plays. 

But  we  brush  away  its  wreathing,  filled  with  cares  of  common 
days. 

Ever  thinking  of  the  morrow,  burdened  down  with  needs 
and  creeds. 

Once  or  twice,  mayhap,  in  sorrow,  we  may  hear  the  song  that 
pleads. 

Once  or  twice,  a dreaming  poet  sees  the  beauty  as  it  flies  ; 

But  his  vision,  who  shall  know  it  ? Who  shall  read  it  from 
his  eyes  ? 

Voiceless  he : his  necromancy  fails  to  cage  the  wondrous 
bird  ; 

Lure  and  snare  are  vain  when  fancy  flies  like  echo  from  a 
word. 

Only  sometime  he  may  sing  it,  using  speech  as  'twere  a 
bell. 

Not  to  read  the  song,  but  ring  it,  like  the  sea  tone  from  a 
shell. 

Sometimes,  too,  it  comes  and  lingers  round  the  strings  all 
still  and  mute. 

Till  some  lover’s  wandering  fingers  draw  it  living  from  the 
lute. 

Still,  our  best  is  but  a vision  which  a lightning  flash  illumes. 
Just  a gleam  of  life  elysian  flung  across  the  voiceless 
glooms. 

a 

Why  should  gleams  perplex  and  move  us  ? Ah,  the  soul 
must  upward  grow 

To  the  beauty  far  above  us,  and  the  songs  no  sense  may 
know.  — John  Boyle  O'Reilly. 

Old  Folks  at  Home. 

In  a recent  publication  was  an  engraving  of  “ The  Old 
Folks  at  Home”  It  represents  an  aged  couple  sitting 
together  reading  a letter,  which  lay  before  them.  The  aged 
mother,  with  a satiliug  face,  was  whispering  something  to  the 
pleasant  faced  father.  There  must  have  been  good  news  in 
that  letter.  It  may  have  been  from  their  boy — we  are  always 
boys  and  girls  to  father  and  mother — telling  of  his  success 
thus  far  in  the  battle  of  life.  Maybe  it  was  from  a loved. 


daughter,  writing  to  father  and  mother  telling  them  how 
much  their  little  ones  talked  of  grandpa  and  grandma.  It 
was  a beautiful  picture  of  a subject  dear  to  the  heart  of  every 
true  man  and  woman.  The  old  folks  at  home,  in  this  picture 
were  just  what  they  should  have  been — happy.  It  was,  aside 
from  an  artistic  view,  a picture  that  would  attract  and  delight 
the  eye. 

Another  picture  is  painted  to  the  mind.  It  is  the  same 
subject.  In  place  of  smiles  there  are  tears  coursing  down 
the  furrowed  cheeks.  An  expression  of  anxious  care  takes  the 
place  of  pleasure,  as  they  gaze  on  the  letter  before  them. 
That  letter  contains  bad  news  from  those  whom  these  two 
aged  hearts,  in  the  years  gone  by,  had  hoped  would  prove 
an  honor  and  blessing  to  their  father  and  mother,  in  their  old 
age.  Now  all  this  bright  coloring  of  a happy  old  age,  gives 
way  to  the  dark  colors  of  life  that  makes  death  welcome,  and  - 
the  grave  a flowery  bed  of  ease.  These  are  true  pictures  of  the 
old  folks  at  home,  in  every  community. 

Looking  at  the  aged  mother’s  face,  love  for  her  child 
shjnes  forth  under  all,  no  matter  how  trying,  circumstances. 

In  the  criminal  court  of  Chicago  recently,  a young  man  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  a capital  crime.  The  mother  had  sat 
by  her  boy  all  through  the  trial.  She  had  heard  all  the 
evidence  for  and  against  him.  She  had  listened  to  the 
arguments  of  counsel  for  and  against  her  son,  and  when  the 
jury  brought  in  a verdict  of  guilty,  she  could  no  longer 
restrain  herself  and  in  her  despair  and  excitement  arose  and 
denounced,  in  frenzied  words,  the  court,  hoping  only  to  save 
her  boy.  Blinded  by  love  that  mother  could  see  no  ill  in  her 
son  though  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  things  which  infest 
all  large  cities.  No  one  can  estimate  a mother’s  love.  It 
descends  deeper,  it  reaches  higher,  it  is  broader  and  more 
charitable  than  all  things  else  of  creation.  No  matter  bow 
low  and  depraved  a child  may  become,  mother’s  love  goes  out 
to  that  child  with  the  same  force  as  it  would  had  that  child 
grown  up  and  the  mother  had  realized  all  her  fond  hopes  for 
its  future. 

How  many  young  men  who  are  away  from  the  old  folks  at 
home,  think  of  mother’s  love?  When  tempted  to  do  a 
questionable  act  think  of  mother.  If  evil  companions  entice 
you  it  will  help  you  to  resist  temptation.  If  the  young  men 
of  America  who  are  out  in  the  world  striving  to  make  a 
competency  would  only  keep  the  picture  of  the  old  folks  at 
home,  especially  mother’s  picture,  constantly  in  their  hearts 
there  would  be  fewer  mothers  laid  to  rest  in  broken  hearted 
graves  and  much  less  crime  to  record.  Boys,  don’t  go  back 
on  the  old  folks  at  home.  Stand  firm  by  the  principles 
mother  taught,  for  it  is  to  mother  all  credit  is  due  for  what 
good  there  is  in  us. 

Domestic  Life. 

He  cannot  be  an  unhappy  man,  who  has  the  love  and 
smiles  of  woman  to  accompany  him  in  every  department  of 
life.  The  world  may  look  dark  and  cheerless  without — ene- 
mies may  gather  in  his  path — but  when  he  returns  to  the 
fireside  and  feels  the  tender  love  of  woman,  he  forgets  his 
cares  and  his  troubles,  and  is  a comparatively  happy  man. 
He  is  but  half  prepared  for  the  journey  of  life,  who  takes  not 
with  him,  to  soothe  and  comfort  him,  that  friend  who  will 
forsake  him  in  no  emergency — who  will  divide  his  sorrows — 
increase  his  joys — lift  the  veil  from  his  heart  and  throw  sun- 
shine amid  the  darkest  scenes.  No — man  cannot  be  miserable 
who  has  such  a companion,  be  he  ever  so  poor^despised  and 
trodden  upon  by  the  world. 
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How  to  Walk. 

Au  English  woman  in  Chicago,  engaged  in  teaching 
calisthenics,  lays  down  the  following  as  the  cardinal 
principles  in  the  art  of  walking  ; 

To  walk  upon  the  ball  instead  of  the  heel  of  the  foot. 
Nine  out  of  every  ten  persons  walk  on  the  heel.  It  communi- 
cates ajar  to  the  spine  which  is  very  injurious,  while  placing 
the  ball  of  the  foot  down  first,  if  persisted  in,  will  result  in  a 
gliding  and  graceful  walk.  The  English  and  French  are  the 
most  graceful  walkers  because  their  mothers  gave  them 
proper  teaching  when  they  were  young.  All  the  bad  walks 
which  characterize  the  Americans  and  Germans  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  no  care  is  taken  with  them  when  they  are  infants. 
They  are  allowed  to  walk  before  their  limbs  are  strong 
enough  to  support  them,  and  they  are  also  left  a good  deal  to 
themselves.  The  mothers  should  guide  them  and  teach  them 
to  walk,  and  they  would  not  be  so  knock-kneed  and  bow- 
limbed. 


Superstition  About  Storms. 

Caverns  were  supposed  by  the  Eomans  to  be  secure  places 
of  refuge  during  thunder  storms,  and  they  believed  that 
lightning  never  penetrated  more  than  two  yards  into  the 
earth.  Acting  on  this  superstition  the  Emperor  Augustus 
used  to  withdraw  into  some  deep  vault  of  the  palace  when- 
ever a tempest  was  feared ; and  it  is  recorded  by  Suetonius 
that  he  always  wore  a skin  of  seal  around  his  body  for  pro- 
tection against  lightning.  That  both  precautions  are  equally 
unavailing  needs  scarcely  to  be. mentioned.  With  regard  to 
seal  skins,  we  find  that  the  Romans  attached  so  much  faith  to 
them  as  non-conductors,  that  tents  were  made  of  them,  be- 
neath which  the  timid  used  to  take  refuge.  It  is  a some- 
what curious  fact  that  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Cevcn- 
nes,  in  Languedoc,  where  anciently  some  Roman  colonies 
were  known  to  have  existed,  the  shepherds  cherish  a similar 
superstition  respecting  the  skins  of  serpents.  These  they 
carefully  collect,  and  having  covered  their  hats  with  them, 
believe  themselves  secure  from  the  dangers  of  the  storm. 
The  emperors  of  Japan  retire  into  a deep  grotto  during  the 
tempests  which  rage  in  such  severity  in  their  latitude ; but 
not  satisfied  with  the  profundity  of  the  excavation,  or  the 
strength  of  the  stones  of  which  it  is  built,  they  complete 
their  precautions  by  having  a reservoir  of  water  sunk  in  their 
retreat.  The  water  is  intended  to  extinguish  the  lightning. 


A Woman’s  Queer  Legacy. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Gaunt,  at  Erie,  Pa.,  a few 
weeks  ago,  at  the  age  of  ninety-six,  has  led  to  the  discovery 
of  an  old  document  of  historical  interest  and  also  of  pecu- 
niary value  to  the  Gaunt  family.  Mrs.  Gaunt’s  great-great- 
great-grandmother,  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  was  executed  at  Ty- 
burn, by  order  of  Judge  Jefiries,  because  she  had  sheltered, 
though  ignorantly,  James  Burton,  one  of  the  Rye  House  con- 
spirators. William  Penn  himself  witnessed  the  execution. 
King  William  III.  granted  the  Gaunt  family  an  annual 
indemnity  when  the  innocence  of  the  victim  was  established. 
The  money  was  regularly  drawn  until  1776,  when  the  pen- 
sion paper  was  lost.  It  appears  that  it  was  for  some  unknown 
reason  taken  to  America,  and  now  turns  up  among  the  effects 
of  Mrs.  Margaret  Gaunt.  Her  nephew,  Edwin  C.  Gaunt, 
reached  Erie  on  Saturday,  and  will  return  with  the  document 
to  England,  af!d  try  to  bag  the  $2,000,000  of  accrued  interest. 
— Buffalo  Express. 


The  Beauties  Of  Polygamy. 

A Mormon  missionary  on  his  way  East  last  spring,  in 
broken  English  was  explaining  to  the  passengers  in  the  car 
the  beauties  of  religion,  and  especially  the  charms  of  polyg- 
amy. Ai  last  addressing  a prominent  gentleman  of  this 
place,  he  asked  : “Are  you  a married  man  ? ” The  gentleman 
responded  in  the  affirmative,  whereupon  the  saint  continued  as 
follows  ; “ If  you  are  married  you  know  some  things  and  can 
understand  one  beauty  of  polygamy.  You  know  most  mar- 
ried people  have  little  misunderstandings,  tilts  as  they  are 
called.  If  one  wife  ‘ puts  on,’  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  go  to 
the  house  of  another  wife,  that  soon  brings  the  obstreperous 
wife  to  her  senses,  and  I tell  you  it  causes  them  all  to  use 
us  mighty  well.”  “You  damnable  scoundrel,  ” said  the 
gentleman,  “you  would  tear  out  a woman’s  heart  and  hang 
it  on  the  wall  to  minister  to  your  own  pleasure,  and  another 
and  another  as  your  pleasure  was  satiated ; and  you  have 
been  selected  to  preach  the  Gospel  abroad  ?”  It  was  even  so, 
and  from  that  circumstance  alone  we  can  estimate  how  much 
of  devotion  is  blended  with  the  marrying  of  plural  wives. 
The  ruling  thoughts  are  simply  selfishness  and  brutal  lust 
and  under  the  system  there  can  result  only  women  deformed 
in  mind  and  with  hearts  either  turned  to  gall  or  stone,  and 
men  in  whose  souls  the  nobler  intincts  have  been  blunted 
forever.  For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  draw 
the  mantle  of  protection  around  this  practice  and  to  shield  it 
through  a sensitive  dread  of  interfering  with  anything  which 
is  called  a part  of  a religion,  is  an  injustice  to  the  country  at 
large,  a cruelty  to  the  Mormon  people  themselves.  To- 
America  it  is  what  it  would  be  to  a seaport  to  permit  pas- 
sengers bringing  a dreadful  epidemic  sickness  to  land  with- 
out quarantine. — Salt  Lake  City  Tribune. 


A Great  River  Discovered. 

Lieutenant  Storey,  who  went  to  Alaska  on  the  last  trip  of 
the  Corwin,  reports  on  his  return  to  San  Francisco  the 
discovery  of  an  immense  river.  Indians  had  vaguely  spoken 
of  the  river  to  former  explorers,  and  Lieutenant  Storey 
determined  to  see  if  it  existed.  He  proceeded  inland  from 
Hotham  Inlet  in  a south-easterly  direction  until  he  struck 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  mysterious  river.  Ho  traced  it  to 
its  mouth,  a distance  of  fifty  miles,  when  he  encountered 
natives,  from  whom  he  learned  that  to  reach  the  head  waters 
of  the  unknown  stream  would  take  many  months.  The 
Indians  told  him  that  they  had  come  down  the  river  a distance 
of  1,500  miles  to  meet  a fur  trader,  and  that  it  went  up  higher 
than  that.  It  is  his  opinion  that  this  river  accounts  for  the 
large  quantities  of  |pating  timber  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which 
has  popularly  been  supposed  to  come  down  the  Yukon  River. 
The  Indians  said  that  the  river  in  some  places  is  twenty 
miles  wide.  Lieutenant  Storey  found  flowers  and  vegetation 
not  hitherto  discovered  in  the  Arctic  circle. 


In  England  the  hostility  to  the  idea  of  giving  women  a 
university  education  “ has  so  completely  vanished  that  its 
existence  is  scarcely  remembered.  People  take  the  collegps 
for  women,  the  admission  of  women  to  examinations,  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Even  the  comic  papers  have  ceased  to 
make  jokes  on  the  subject.” 


Miss  Braddon  has  just  completed  another  novel  which 
she  calls  “Phantom  Fortune.” 
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One  True  Heart  is  Mine, 

I will  not  murmur  at  my  lot, 

Or  deem  it  aught  but  good, 

Though  I must  toil  with  head  and  hands 
To  earn  my  daily  food. 

I will  not  fret  though  fortune  frown. 

Or  at  stern  fate  repine  ; 

Since  I can  say,  0 Heaven,  what  joy — 
That  one  true  heart  is  mine  ! ” 

The  gay  may  cast  their  looks  of  scorn 
Upon  my  humble  garb  ; 

Such  looks  give  wounds  to  some — for  me 
They  bear  no  point  nor  barb. 

I’ve  hidden  armor  o’er  my  breast. 

That  seems  almost  divine  ; 

No  sneer  can  scathe,  while  I have  power 
To  say  : “ One  heart  is  mine.” 

The  rich  may  boast  his  golden  store — 

1 envy  none  mere  pelf ; 

But  when  I see  it,  I can  smile. 

And  whisper  to  myself : 

“ 0,  joy  of  joys,  how  rich  ami! 

Without  such  wealth  as  thine ; 

God  prosper  thee,  and  give  beside 
Such  a true  heart  as  mine.” 

Now  we  must  wait,  that  one  and  I, 

And  work  to  earn  a home. 

Where  hands  as  well  as  hearts  may  join  ; 
But  the  good  time  will  come. 

And  though  the  waiting  may  be  long. 
Why  should  I sigh  or  pine  ? 

Doubt,  fear,  away  I for  I can  say 
That  one  true  heart  is  mine. 


Peculiarities  of  Language. 

The  Germans  call  a thimble  a “finger-hat,”  which  it 
certainly  is,  and  a grasshopper  a “ hay-horse.”  A glove  with 
them  is  a “ hand-shoe,”  showing  evidently  that  they  wore  shoes 
before  gloves.  Poultry  is  “feathered  cattle”  ; whilst  the 
names  for  the  well  known  substances,  “ oxygen  ” and  “ hydro- 
gen,” are  in  their  language  “ sur  stuff  V and  “ water  stuff.” 
The  French,  strange  to  say,  have  no  verb  “ to  stand,”  nor  can 
a Frenchman  speak  of  “kicking”  any  one.  The  nearest 
approach,  in  his  politeness,  he  makes  to  it  is  to  threaten  to 
“ give  a blow  with  his  foot  ” — the  same  thing  probably  to  the 
recipient  in  either  case,  but  it  seems  to  want  the  directness, 
the  energy  of  our  “kick.”  Neither  has  he  any  word  for 
“ baby,”  nor  tor  “home,”  nor  “comfort.”  The  terms  “ upstairs  ” 
and  “ downstairs  ” are  also  unknown  in  French.  The 
Hindoos  are  said  to  have  no  word  for  “ friend.”  ^The  Italians 
have  no  equivalent  for  “ humility.” 


A Bear  Story. 

An  American  newspaper  tells  the  following  ; 

An  eighteen-months’-old  baby  of  James  Vaughan,  of  Gen- 
tile Valley,  was  playing  around  near  its  mother,  who  was 
engaged  ;close  by  the  dwelling  in  d»ing  the  family  washing, 
last  Thursday  morning.  All  at  once  the  mother  missed  her 
little  darling,  and  commenced  search  for  it  in  every  direction, 
but  could  not  find  it.  She  called  it  but  no  sound  could  be 


heard.  She  then  alarmed  the  neighbors,  and  seventeen  of 
them  responded  to  her  alarm,  and  went  in  search  of  the 
infant. 

No  trace  of  the  child  could  be  found,  and  the  frantic 
parents  almost  concluded  the  miraculous  disappearance  of 
their  dear  little  baby  was  a visitation  of  some  angel  or  eagle, 
or  bird  of  prey.  But  some  of  the  cooler  headed  young  men 
believed  they  could  solve  the  mystery,  and  they  began  tracing 
through  the  hills  and  canyons  for  tracks  of  bear,  and  they,  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  discovered  the  tracks  of  a huge 
bear  that  had  passed  up  the  canyon  towards  the  Bear  Lake 
range  of  mountains,  and  these  they  followed  until  dark,  when 
they  marked  the  spot  and  returned  to  their  homes  for  the 
night,  concluding  of  course  that  the  child  must  be  dead,  and 
perhaps  eaten  up.  At  the  break  of  day  Mr.  Ed.  Goslin  and 
others  started  on  their  search  from  the  spot  left  the  night 
before,  and  at  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning  found  the 
baby  curled  up  in  a bunch  of  weeds  and  grass  in  the  bushes, 
sound  asleep,  with  its  tattered  and  torn  dress  thrown  over  its 
head,  while  close  beside  the  sleeping  child  was  the  warm  bed 
of  what  must  have  been  a very  large  bear,  which  had  aban- 
doned its  captive  on  the  approach  of  the  men  in  search. 

Wonderful  to  relate,  and  yet  the  fact  is  vouched  for  by 
truthful  men  who  have  seen  the  child,  that  not  a bruise  or 
injury  did  the  child  receive,  except  a slight  scratch  on  its 
little  bare  foot,. although  the  child  had  been  carried  by  the 
bear  three  or  four  miles  into  the  mountains,  over  rough 
places  and  through  brush. 


The  White  Lily. 

They  have  in  China  a secret  society  known  as  the  White 
Lily.  A Frenchman,  the  proprietor  of  a saw  mill  thought 
fit  to  kick  one  of  the  Celestials  in  his  employ  before  the  rest 
of  the  workmen.  An  hour  later  the  mill  bell  rang  for  the 
midday  meal.  Out  filed  the  five  hundred  Chinamen  or  so 
who  had  been  at  work,  all  as  pleased  and  apparently  satisfied 
as  if  they  had  been  attending  a funeral ; but,  when  the  bell 
rang  for  the  resumption  of  work  not  one  of  the  almond-eyed 
ones  returned.  The  proprietor  fumed  and  fretted,  but  to 
no  purpose.  No  Chinaman  was  in  sight.  At  last  it  struck 
the  Frenchman  that  something  might  be  wrong,  and  a short 
examination  showed  him  that  all  his  saws  and  bands  had 
been  broken,  and  that  a notice  from  the  Chinese  secret 
society  was  posted  on  his  mill  door,  warning  all  Chinamen 
off.  Things  were  beginning  to  look  serious ; nor  did  they 
mend  when  he  went  home,  for  there  lay  a letter  telling  him 
that  the  secret  soci^y  intended  to  punish  him  with  death  for 
what  he  had  done.  A little  reflection  convinced  him  that  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  leave  the  place,  which  he  did  with 
useless  anathemas  against  secret  societies  in  general,  and  the 
Society  of  the  White  Lily  in  particular.  I heard  of  many 
other  incidents  of  a like  kind  before  I left  the  far  east,  writes 
a newspaper  correspondent.  It  was  clear  to  me  that  any 
man  might  be  rem  oved  by  the  secret  society  without  any 
trouble,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  authorities  at 
Singapore,  who  have  tound  a method  of  coping  with  this  class 
of  lawlessness,  nobody  had  yet  been  discovered  who  could 
fight  against  the  White  Lily,  or  its  branches. 


A boy  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  advertises  that  the  lady  who 

gave  him  a $2.50  gold  piece — mistaking  it  for  a penny for 

holding  her  horse,  can  get  $2.49  by  applying  at  the  Spy 
office. 
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A Peculiar  Character- 

Once  upon  a time,  writes  “ Kennebecker,”  of  the  Boston 
Journal,  when  Maine  was  a district  of  Massachusetts,  there 
lived  in  what  is  no  Farmingdale,  a certain  very  religious 
family,  the  name  of  which  is  common  now.  One  of  them, 
a Revolutionary  soldier,  at  length  became  partially  insane  and 
took  it  into  his  head  that  an  angel  of  the  Lord  had,  in  a 
vision,  declared  to  him  that  he  must  make  a burnt  oflering 
and  a sacrifice.  The  English  Church  in  Gardiner,  hard  by 
was  ot  wood  and  unfinished.  The  fanatic,  becoming  an 
iconoclast  of  the  most  Praise-God- Barebones  style,  determined 
to  burn  the  church.  He  carried  the  coals  in  a shoe,  waded 
the  Cobbossee-Contee,  successfully  fired  the  edifice  and  then 
looked  for  a victim  for  the  sacrifice.  He  soon  found  one,  and 
slew  a woman  in  the  most  atrocious  manner.  He  readily 
gave  himself  up,  declaring  the  Lord  had  told  him  to  do  it, 
and  he  had  faithfully  performed  the  whole  business.  He  was 
brought  to  trial  for  his  enormous  crime,  and  when  asked  at 
the  bar  whether  he  pleaded  guilty  or  not  haughtily  answered 
“ guilty.”  It  was  said  the  Judge  told  him  he  was  not  expected 
to  criminate  himself,  but  to  make  some  defence. 

“What?”  said  he,  “would  the  honorable  Judge  of  the 
court  of  Massachusetts  have  me  tell  a lie  ? I did  burn  the 
church,  I did  murder  the  woman,  and  I meant  to.  The  angel 
of  the  Lord  told  me  to  do  it ! ” 

That  ended  the  trial ; he  was  immediately  sentenced  to  be 
hanged,  but  the  sentence  was  never  executed.  He  was 
imprisoned  in  the  old  jail,  but  was  considered  harmless.  He 
was  tall,  splendid  looking,  with  a shiny  black  head,  and 
many  came  to  see  him  and  hear  his  story.  He  committed 
whole  chapters  of  the  Bible  to  memory  and  repeated  them  to 
his  visitors,  irom  whom  he  received  small  contributions  and 
thus  nearly  supported  his  family.  When  the  prison  was 
burned  he  made  no  effort  to  escape.  It  was  years  since  he 
had  been  confined,  and  he  was  like  a curious  child.  When 
he  saw  a mirror  he  was  amazed  at  himself.  He  was  oflered 
his  freedom,  but,  I believe  would  not  accept  it,  and  died  in 
jail.  There  may  be  some  living  who  remember  this  person, 
but  few  know  the  story  of  the  religious  fanatic  as  the  old 
clergyman  did  who  related  it  to  me. 


Jamie’S  Old  Watch- 

On  Brush  street,  near  Jefferson  avenue,  for  an  hour  the 
other  day  a bruised  and  battered  old  dumb  watch  and  chain 
lay  in  the  gutter,  where  some  foot  had  kicked  it  from  the 
walk.  If  anyone  gave  the  toy  a second  glance  it  was  to 
realize  that  some  cnild  had  lost  or  fluu%  it  away.  The  case 
was  battered,  the  face  scratched  and  scarred,  and  no  boy 
would  turn  aside  to  pick  it  up. 

By  and  by  a curious  procession  came  up  from  the  Brush 
street  Depot.  It  was  composed  of  a man  and  his  wife,  both 
past  fifty  years  of  age,  and  four  children,  the  youngest  of 
whom  seemed  to  be  about  twelve.  They  were  spread  out 
on  walk  and  street,  heads  down  and  moving  slowly,  and  there 
was  a look  of  anxiety  on  every  face.  Someone  asked  the 
man  if  he  had  lost  his  wallet,  and  he  replied  : 

“ No,  not  that.  Somewhere  as  we  came  along  we  lost  our 
Jamie’s  watch.” 

“'■  Very  valuable  ? ” 

“ Well,  sir' not  as  far  as  money  goes,  but  it’s  a relic  of  the 
degd,  and,  sir — and — .” 

■ ■“  Oh,  it  was  an  old  dumb  watch,  eh  ? ” 

“ Yes,  sir  I” 


“ You’ll  find  it  in  the  gutter  up  by  that  post.” 

The  entire  family  made  a rush  for  the  spot,  and  the 
watch  had  no  sooner  been  lifted  than  the  mother  kissed  it 
and  the  children  shouted  their  exultation. 

“ It  may  seem  foolish  to  you,  sir,”  explained  the  husband, 
as  he  slyly  wiped  at  something  like  a tear  in  the  corner  of 
his  eye,  “but  it’s  a long  twelve  years  since  Jamie  died.  That 
watch  was  the  first  toy  I ever  bought  him.  We’ve  been 
burned  out  of  house  and  home  twice  since  he  died,  and  that’s 
the  only  scrap  or  relic  left  us  of  the  little  one.  You  see  it’s 
old  and  bent  but  money  couldn’t  buy  it.  Every  time  we 
look  at  it  we  can  call  up  his  blue  eyes  and  chubby  face,  and 
the  thought  that  he  is  waiting  for  us  up  there  almost  answers 
for  a meal  with  mother.” 

“ Are  you  going  away  ? ” 

“ Yes — across  the  ocean  to  our  old  home  in  England- 
We  must  leave  the  dead  behind.  Had  we  lost  the  watch  I 
believe  the  mother  would  have  broken  her  heart.  So  long  as 
we  have  it  the  hoy’s  face  comes  up  to  us.  We  can  almost 
hear  his  laugh  again,  and  it  seems  more  like  we  had  laid  him 
away  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two.  Thank  heaven  that  wo 
have  it ! It  was  Jamie’s,  sir,  and  we  are  never  to  see  his 
grave  again.” — Detroit  Free  Press. 


A Woman  Author. 

Mrs.  Clark,  the  author  of  “ A Modern  Hagar,”  married  a 
prominent  Southern  lawyer  before  the  war.  He  has  since 
died,  and  she  has  come  into  a small  patrimony  recently,  by 
the  death  of  an  eccentric  relative  in  New  Orleans.  She  was 
once  engaged  to  be  married  to  Gen.  Burnside,  and  actually 
appeared  before  the  altar  with  him.  The  thought  struck  her, 
as  she  says,  before  she  uttered  the  irrevocable  words  that  she 
was  making  a mistake.  So  in  a few  words  she  made  known 
her  conclusions  to  the  expectant  groom  and  the  waiting 
minister,  and  retired  from  the  scene  as  gracefully  as  possible. 

They  only  met  once  after  that.  It  was  during  the  war. 
Mrs.  Clark  was  commissioned  to  carry  important  despatches 
to  Jeff'erson  Davis.  To  do  this  she  had  to  pass  the  Union 
lines.  She  baked  a panful  of  raised  biscuits,  and  hid  the  des- 
patches in  them. 

While  traveling  South  she  was  arrested  on  suspicion. 
Learning  that  General  Burnside  had  command  of  the  nearest 
division  of  the  Northern  forces,  she  demanded  to  be  brought 
before  him.  He  recognized  her.  She  said  she  was  going  to 
Mobile,  and  asked  for  a pass  and  a discharge.  He  only  hesi- 
tated for  a moment  and  then  wrote  one  out  in  silence  and 
handed  it  to  her.  “ Does  that  contain  your  lunch  ? ” he 
asked,  pointing  to  a small  basket  which  she  carried  in  her 
hand.  “Yes.”  “Let  me  see  it.”  She  opened  the  basket, 
displaying  the  biscuits.  “Will  you  try  one.  General?  they 
are  pretty  bard.”  The  General  refused  to  taste  the  profiered 
dainty,  and  ordered  a good  dinner  to  be  served  for  her,  and 
then  put  her  on  the  cars  himself. 

The  despatches  were  so  important  that  she  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Confederacy  for  her  service,  and  was  lionized 
through  the  South,  where  she  served  in  Southern  hospitals 
for  a long  time  afterward. 


The  scarcity  of  gentlemen  at  a neighboring  summer 
resort  was  so  apparent  that  a Boston  lady  telegraphed  to  her 
husband . “ George,  bring  down  a lot  of  beaus  for  the  hop 
this  evening.”  Thanks  to  the  telegraph  manipulator,  George 
arrived  with  a pot  of  beans. — Boston  Courier. 
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The  Love  of  His  Life. 

Oh,  no,  I never  mention  her, 

I never  breathe  her  name. 

There  is  no  memory  to  stir 
To  life  a wasted  name. 

No  vision  of  her  haunts  me  now, 

Unbroken  is  my  rest. 

No  kiss  is  laid  upon  her  brow. 

None  on  her  lips  is  pressed. 

I never  bother  as  to  how 
Is  worn  the  forehead  tress. 

Her  whims  and  freaks  don’t  grieve  me  now. 

Her  woes  cause  no  distress. 

There  is  no  anguish  in  my  soul 
Lest  she  another  choose, 

I pen  no  lovesick  rigmarole 
To  conjure  up  the  blues. 

Ah,  no  I never  mention  her. 

The  girl  who’ll  rule  my  life. 

Whose  maiden  name  I’ll  alter 
To  the  dearer  name  of  wife, 

I tell  no  friends  delightedly 
Of  the  treasure  I shall  get, 

I speak  not  of  her.  For  you  see 
I have  not  met  her  yet. 

She  Was  Satisfied. 

“ Ten  cehts  for  such  a little  mite  of  paregoric  as  that  ? ” 
she  growled,  as  she  held  up  the  phial. 

“ Yes’m.” 

“ Has  paregoric  riz  ? ” 

“ No.” 

“But  I’ve  often  got  double  this  amount  for  ten  cents. 
You  have  made  seven  cents  clear  profit.” 

“ I made  exactly  eight,  madam.” 

“ Why,  that’s  clear  robbery  ! ” 

“ Madam,”  replied  the  druggist,  as  he  pasted  on  the  label, 
“ if  I should  accidentally  poison  your  husband  to-morrow, 
you  would  want  five  hundred  dollars  in  cash.” 

“ Yes,  all  of  that.” 

“ Well,  I haven’t  got  but  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
and  am  in  a hurry  to  make  up  the  remainder,  so  that  I can 
put  the  cash  right  into  your  hands  without  waiting.  I’m 
not  the  man  to  deprive  a poor  widow  of  five  hundred  dollars 
in  these  hard  times.” 

“ Oh,  that’s  it,  is  it?  Well,  you  talk  like  an  honorable 
man  : I’m  glad  you  explained  the  matter.” 

He  Saw  too  Much. 

The  tall,  gaunt  man  took  his  seat  in  the  street  car,  and 
turning  to  the  ministerial  passenger,  three  seats  away, 
announced  in  a Icud  voice  that  he  had  passed  through  a 
remarkable  experience. 

“Indeed,”  remarked  the  ministerial  passenger  with 
an  attempt  to  look  interested.  “ May  I ask  you  what  it 
was  ? ” 

“ Certainly.  I thought  you  would  want  to  know.  That 
was  why  I addressed  you.  I have  been  working  the  pipe?” 

“ Working  the  pipe  ? ” 

“Yes;  having  an  opium  debauch.  If  you  want  a new 
experience  try  the  pipe.  It  is  beastly  but  novel.  I had  an 
opium  dream  that  made  my  hair  turn  short  in  an  hour.  I 
thought  that  I was  being  led  througji  an  enchanted  valley 
by  a veiled  lady  and  a hideous  Chiuaman.  /I’he  ground  was 
paved  with  gold,  emeralds,  and  rubies  ; the  trees  bore  silver 


fruit,  and  the  branches  resembled  icicles  of  fantastic  form. 
There  were  banks  ot  chocolate  ice  cream,  and  hillocks  of  pies, 
cakes,  and  puddings  rose  at  intervals  upon  either  side,  while 
every  few  yards  we  passed  fountains  that  spouted  forth 
streams  of  beer  and  lemonade.” 

“ Oh,  how  dreadful,”  exclaimed  a horror  stricken 
passenger.” 

“ Very  dreadful,”  replied  tne  tall,  gaunt  man,  with  a smile 
ot  approval.  “ We  didn’t  drink.  The  veiled  lady  and  the 
hideous  Chinaman  next  conducted  me  to  the  foot  of  the 
endless  ladder,  up  which  we  climbed  several  hours,  finally 
stepping  off  into  a forest,  the  trees  of  which  grew  to  an 
astonishing  height.  Upon  the  top  of  each  was  an  elephant, 
and  every  bright  particular  beast  held  in  his  trunk  a portrait 
of  my  puppy  love.  The  woods  were  filled  with  a soft,  sweet 
melody,  but  as  we  proceeded,  dark  deep  holes  or  pits  began 
to  appear  all  about  us,  from  which  flames  of  fire  and  volumes 
of  sulphurous  smoke  arose,  and  at  intervals  of  a few  seconds,, 
hands,  feet,  and  distorted  countenances  were  thrust  at  us, 
and  guttural  oaths  and  foul  epithets  could  be  heard.  I told 
my  attendants  that  I was  tired  and  wished  to  rest.  We  sat 
down  upon  a bench,  which  immediately  arose  to  a height  of 
ten  miles,  when  it  began  falling  at  a terrific  rate  of  speed. 
Our  descent  was  made  pleasant  by  innumerable  owls  with 
red  wings,  and  eagles,  with  monkeys’  heads  flying  about  us, 
cracking  Jokes  and  repeating  the  shorter  catechism.  When 
we  reached  terra  firma  it  turned  out  to  be  an  island  in  mid- 
ocean— a barren  rock,  inhabited  by  snakes,  lizards,  and  ducks, 
each  of  the  latter  playing  upon  a Jews’  harp,  while  the 
snakes  brought  us  biscuits  and  cheese,  which  they  held  in 
their  forked  tales.  At  this  point  I went  to  sleep,  and  when 
I awoke  found  myself  astride  of  a horse  that  could  talk.  The 
animal  informed  me  that  his  name  was  Bucephalus. 

“After  traveling  a long  distance  we  came  in  sight  of  an 
immense  crowd  of  people,  animals  and  reptiles — perhaps 
ten  thousand — of  all  kinds  and  creeds.  In  the  first  party  we 
came  to  where  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Senator  Lapham,  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  Perry  Carson, who  were  engaged  in  a social  game 
of  draw,  with  a copy  of  Schenck’s  rules  on  the  ground  near 
by.  The  next  personage  was  the  Queen  of  England  on  a 
bicycle,  riding  around  amidst  the  crowd,  trying  to  pass  a 
silver  quarter  that  had  been  perforated.  A score  or  more  of 
Scilian  barbers  were  lathering  and  scraping  the  bones  of  the 
people  who  were  murdered  during  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew.  At  this  moment  my  horse  turned  to  a snow- 
flake and  melted  away  before  my  eyes,  and  I mingled  with 
the  throng.  I saw  Christians  reading  the  Koran,  Mahom- 
medans  talking  about  the  telephone,  saw  monks  training  for 
the  prize  ring,  women  playing  baseball,  ostriches  smoking 
Havannah  cigars,  geese  playing  checkers,  mules  running 
sewing  machines,  cowboys  hoeing  cabbage,  preachers  pulling 
teeth,  Quakers  dancing,  brick  masons  sawing  wood,  Indians 
compiling  dictionaries,  Esquimaux  playing  on  pianos,  flees 
eating  oysters,  spotted  men  and  pink  colored  children  munch- 
ing sawdust,  horses  fighting  duels,  goats  wearing  New  Market 
jerseys,  frogs  throwing  dice,  gamblers  praying,  jacknives 
dancing  jigs,  editors  writing  English,  creditors  giving  more 
time,  ants  snowballing,  whales  eating  Malaga  grapes,  pigs 
beating  drums,  office-holders  resigning,  and — ” 

The  tall,  gaunt  man  stopped  suddeqljjf'.'- ’'^fis  fltljittered 


body  fell  upon  the  cold  hard  pavement  wjj 
thud,  and  the  passengers  voted  the  minisTsri^^^^ge^and 
the  stout  German  butcher  a resolution  dL'fhatoks  fiy  l^^ling 
him. — Washington  Republican. 
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SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY. 

Arnold’s  “ Light  of  Asia”  has  been  trans- 
lated into  German. 

A Maine  statistician  reports  that  that  State 
has  had  sixty-six  women  who  have  written 
and  published  books. 

Mr.  Ruskin  has  been  elected  president  of 
a society  lately  formed  in  England,  having 
as  its  aim  the  art-education  of  children. 

It  is  reported  that  the  man  who  bought 
the  homestead  of  the  Bender  family  of 
murderers  has  found  $39,000  buried  on  the 
premises. 

The  director  of  the  mint  reports  that  the 
paper  and  specie  in  circulation  in  the 
United  States  on  October  1st  amounted  to 
$1,730,697,823. 

It  is  said  that  the  number  of  “ female 
academies"  in  the  Western  States  has  greatly 
decreased  of  late  years,  co-education  having 
steadily  gained  ground. 

By  the  side  of  a New  York  man  who  com- 
mitted suicide,  recently,  was  found  a copy 
of  Martin  Chuzslewit,  open  at  the  chapter 
describing  Jonas  Chuzlewit’s  suicide. 

The  leading  colored  men  of  Georgia  have 
signed  a call  for  a convention  at  Atlanta, 
December  12th.  It  says  the  condition  of 
the  colored  race  of  this  State  is  growing 
worse  daily. 

No  fewer  than  five  actions  for  separations 
from  their  husbands  have  been  entered  in 
Montreal  by  wives.  This  looks  like  a revo- 
lution in  families.  All  nationalities  are 
represented. 

The  post-graduate  classes  of  Yale  have 
taken  up  a novel  study  this  year — that  of 
railroads,  their  growth,  relations  to  the  State, 
and  the  questions  of  speculation  and  State- 
supervision. 

The  new  Scottish  Educational  Bill  will 
take  thousands  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  out  of  fac- 
tories and  workshops,  and  send  them  to  the 
public  schools. 

Mrs.  Burnett’s  charming  play,  “ Esmer- 
alda,” was  a grand  success  in  London,  Eng. 
“ Many,”  says  a newspaper  correspondent, 
“ who  came  to  scoff  at  the  American  drama- 
tist, remained  to  weep,  laugh  and  applaud.” 

The  literary  habits  of  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells, 
who  seems  to  have  at  last  established  him- 
self in  Boston,  are  thus  described ; “ He 
writes  a legible,  free,  running  hand,  with 
plenty  of  space  between  the  lines.  He 
works  at  whatever  novel  he  may  have  in 
hand  from  9 a.  m.  to  1 p.  m.,  and  covers 
about  twelve  pages  of  commercial  note- 
paper  in  that  time.  The  rest  of  the  day  he 
is  a man  of  leisure.  He  does  a great  deal  of 
re-writing,  revising,  and  correcting.” 
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Our  Average  Troubles. 

Onfi  summer  evening  long  ago, 

There  came  a biul  that  none  did  know, 

And  the  G inko  Tree  said,  “ Woe  is  me ! ’’ 

’Tis  the  Woggly  Bird,”  said  the  Ginko  Tree — 

Ah,  me!  ah,  me!  and  woe  is  mel 

’Tis  the  Woggly  Bird,”  said  the  Ginko  Tree. 

Under  the  shade  of  the  tree  it  sat. 

And  built  its  nest  in  the  Ginko  hat ; 

And  the  eggs  were  laid  that  seemed  to  be 
The  eggs  of  the  foe  of  the  Ginko  Tree  ; 

Ah,  me  I ah,  inel  they  seemed  to  be 
The  eggs  of  the  foe  of  the  Ginko  Tree. 

“It’s  most  absurd,  it’s  most  absurd  1 
I'll  not  be  fooled  by  the  Woggly  Bird.” 

The  sad  tree  sang,  and  “ Woe  to  me  1 
Why  was  I born  a Ginko  Tree? 

Ah,  me  1 ah,  me  I aud  woe  to  me  ! 

Oh  ! why  was  I born  a Ginko  Tree  ? ” 

■“  Revenge  is  sweet  1 ” the  Ginko  cried, 

To  stand  upon  his  head  he  tried  ; 

But  failed,  for  he’d  not  been  taugbt 
When  young,  to  posture  as  he  ought; 

Ah,  mel  ah,  me!  he'd  not  been  taught 
When  young  to  posture  as  he  ought. 

So  now  the  little  Wogglets  roost 
(At  least  a year  ago  they  used) 

Upon  the  branch — if  branch  there  be — 

The  branch  of  the  ill-used  Ginko  Tree. 

MORAL : 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  the  Ginko  Tree, 

There’s  no  such  thing  and  ne’er  will  be  ; 

It’s  also  true — though  most  absurd — 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  the  Woggly  Bird  ; 

Ah,  me  1 ah,  me  ! it’s  most  absurd, 

But’s  there’s  no  such  thing  as  a Woggly  Bird  1 

— Alfred  Gleason. 

A man  of  kindness  to  his  beast  is  kind, 

But  brutal  actions  show  a brutal  mind  ; 

Remember ! He  who  made  thee,  made  the  brute. 

Who  gave  thee  speech  and  reason,  formed  him  mute. 

— Cowper. 


( Written  for  the  Family  Circle.) 

BONNY  WOODS. 


BY  E.  T.  PATERSON. 

CHAPTER  VIII  (^continued). 

SOT  quite  a baby,  Mrs.  I mrie.  I was  about  eight  or 
nine,  and  I remember  well  the  letters  Di  iiy  used  to 
write  to  me  from  here.” 

‘‘  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  you  are  older  than  I thought ; 
you  are  nearly  eighteen,  you  say  ; Dorothy  must  have  been 
about  the  same  age  when  she  was  here  ; but  though  you  are 
very  like  her,  you  won’t  be  offended  my  dear  if  I say  that  she 
was  even  prettier  as  a girl  than  you  are  ? ” 

“ Offended  I oh  no.  Dolly  was,  and  is,  lovely  ; everyone 
admires  her.  I — I have  heard  that  Mr.  Standfield  considered 
her  very  pretty  when  he  met  her  here  that  time.”  Judith’s 
voice  shook  slightly  as  she  made  this  venture.  She  could 
feel  the  hot  blood  mounting  to  her  brow  ; aud  she  hated  her- 
self for  saying  what  she  did.  But  Mrs.  Laurie,  who  had  per- 
ceived nothing  ot  what  had  been  going  on  between  the 
middle-aged  banker  aud  Dorothy’s  young  sister,  saw  nothing 
out  of  the  way  in  J udy’s  remark,  and  did  not  notice  the  tremor 
in  her  voice. 

” Oh  yes,  indeed,”  she  replied,  nodding  her  head  confiden- 
tially— <-he  admired  her  very  much.  He  was  remarkably 
attentive  to  her;  every  hour  that  he  could  spare  from  the 
bank,  he  spent  here  ; he  seemed  unable  to  exist  happilyaway 
from  her,  and  she  seemed  to  like  him  well,  for  she  would 
brighten  up  when  she  beard  his  voice,  and  always  welcomed 
him  with  such  pretty  smiles  and  blushes  it  was  easy  to  see 
how  it  was  with  them  ; I don’t  think  1 ever  saw  two  happier 
young  people  in  my  life.  He  was  young  then  and  handsomer 
than  he  is  now — I think,  for  he  had  not  that  stern  look  that 
he  has  now,  and  she  was  such  a pretty  young  thing  I Many  a 
time  I have  sat  at  the  side  window  there  and  watched  them 
loitering  about  the  orchard.  Sometimes  ’ould  read  to  her 
while  she  worked,  or  they  would  chat  lightSiilartedly  together 
and  laugh  so  gaily.  Or  I remember  watching  them  as  they 
set  off  for  Bonny  Woods,  sometimes  bj  themselves,  but  more 
often  with  a party  of  young  people  ; for  Augusta  was  younger 
then,  and  the  young  men  and  ladies  from  the  village  used  to 
visit  here  a good  deal.  They  were  always  getting  up  pleasure 
parties,  these  young  people,  especially  when  Dorothy  was 
here,  for  she  was  a groat  favorite;  but  I always  noticed  that 
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she  and  young  Standfield  paired  olf  together;  they  did  it  so 
naturally,  too  They  seemed  made  for  one  another ; every- 
one  but  Augusta  thought  that  they  vrould  make  a match  of 
it ; indeed  some  people  said  they  were  engaged  ; but  Augusta 
said  she  thought  he  was  only  flirting — ” 

Here  Judith  uttered  a slight  exclamation  that  brought 
the  gariuJous  old  dame  to  a full  stop. 

“ Eh  ? my  dear,  did  you  speak  ? ’ ft  did  not  occur  to  her 
that  Judith’s  sisterly  love  and  pride  might  be  wounded  by 
this  exposition  of  Augusta's  view  of  the  matter. 

“ No,  go  on  please,  Mrs.  Laurie,”  she  answered  in  a 
smothered  v rice ; she  had  partly  turned  her  back  to  Mrs. 
Laurie,  wbo  could  not  see  the  white,  quivering  lips  and  eyes 
full  of  dull  pain. 

“Augusta  said  he  flirted  with  all  women  ; perhaps  she 
was  right;  but  I really  do  not  think  the  young  man  meant 
to  flirt ; anyway  I am  sure  he  never  wilfully  caused  pain  to 
any  woman  ; it  was  his  manner;  he  has  changed  since  then  ; 
grown  silent  and  stern;  but  I lemember  well  he  had  a caress- 
ing, tender  manner  to  all  women  ; and  perhaps  a great  many 
fell  in  love  with  him  without  his  knowing  or  desiring  it. 
Anyway  nothing  ever  came  ot  his  attentioiis  to  your  sister ; 
he  went  away  suddenly,  and  no  letter  ever  came  from  him 
to  Dorothy,  though  Augusta — who  is  veiy  clever  at  finding 
out  things — said  that  she  was  certain  Dorothy  was  watching 
fora  letter  day  after  day.  H wever  that  maybe,  I know  that 
Dolly — poor  gill — drooped  and  lost  all  her  pretty  color  before 
she  went  back  to  the  city.  I remember  thinking  to  myself 
that  they  must  have  had  a lover’s  quarrel,  and  hoping  that  it 
would  all  come  right ; but  you  see  in  all  these  years  they  have 
never  met  again.  Pet  haps  she  refused  him  and  regietted  it 
afterwards ; evervone  in  Eastville  had  something  to  say  about 
it ; Mr.  Standfield  was  so  stern  and  cold  when  he  came  here 
again  that  1 never  liked  to  speak  about  it  to  him.” 

“ And  dear  Mrs.  Laurie,  1 hope  you  never  will  speak  to 
him  about  it.  I do  not  think  Dotothy  would  like  you  to  do 
so;  and  do  not  speak  about  it  again  to  anyone,  not  even  to 
Augusta.  'Will  you  promise  me,  dear  Mrs.  Laurie?  ” 

“ Oh  ! no  my  dear,  I’m  not  given  to  gossiping,  and  I think 
this  is  the  first  time  in  several  years  that  I have  mentioned 
the  matter  to  an}  ' ne.” 

<■  I am  going  up  stairs  to  lie  down,  Mrs.  Laurie  ; my  head 
aches  so  badly.  Please  ask  Augusta  to  excuse  me  at  dinner 
time  ; 1 do  not  care  for  anything  to  eat.” 

“Go  without  your  dinner,  my  dear?”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lauiie,  who  could  not  understand  how  anyone  could  volun- 
tarily  forego  that  luxury  for  any  lesser  consideration  than  a 
death,  or  some  equally  solemn  event. 

“ 1 could  nr'teat  if  1 tried,”  responded  poor  Judy,  whose 
pride  was  lor  tne  time  being  utterly  routed  by  the  heart- 
sickness that  was  almost  more  than  she  could  bear.  Let 
Augusta  sneer  as  she  would.  For  a tew  hours  at  least,  Judith 
felt  she  must  be  alone,  to  fight  that  battle  with  her  own 
heart  which  she  knew  must  be  fought,  ere  she  met  Donald 
Standfield  again.  Even  we,  reader,  will  foibear  to  intrude 
upon  her  solitude;  such  griefs  are  sacred,  for  even  death 
could  have  caused  no  greater  desolation  in  this  young  life 
than  did  the  knowledge  of  her  lover’s  falseness. 

About  five  o’clock  Susannah  knocked  at  her  door;  Judy 
answered  the  knock  and  there  stood  the  old  woman  with  a 
dainty,  white-covered  tray  in  her  hand,  on  which  was  a cup  of 
fragrarit  tea  and  some  thin  bread  and  butter.  Not  wishing  to 
hurt  the  kind  old  heart,  she  allowed  Susannah  to  place  the 
tray  on  her  dressing  table,  and  promised  to  eat  and  drink. 

“ Poor  dearie,  you  do  look  sit  k ; get  you  to  bed  altogether, 
that's  the  best  place  for  you.  Come,  1 11  help  you  undress.” 
■“  Thanks,  Susannah,  but  1 do  not  care  to  go  to  bed  ; I am 
going  down  to  tea — that  is  if  there  are  no  strangers  to  be 
here.  Do  you  know  if — if  any  of  the  gentlemen  are  corn- 

ins'^”  K w 

“■Well,  I couldn’'  ''rj^vSwer  for  Mr.  IJttleworth  or  Mr. 
Thorpe,  but  Mr.  Stand\®Md  ain't  cornin';  and  bless  me!  I was 
mar  forgettin  the  book  ; I left  it  on  the  hall  chair  when  1 
knocked  at  your  door  ; Mr.  Standfield  left  it  for  you  and  said 
how  sorry  he  was  to  hear  you  were  ill.  He’ll  be  here  to- 
morrow afternoon;  he's  kind  to  you,  dearie,  ain't  he?  and 
you  like  him  ? 'Well,  I am  glad  of  that,  for  you  would  have  a 
lonely  life  here  if  it  wasn’t  for  him  and  Mr.  Littleworth.  Ah, 
I remember  when  your  sister,  Miss  Dorothy  was  here,  Mr. 


Standfield  was  a handsome  young  man  then,  and  he  seemetf 
to  think  there  was  no  one  in  all  the  world  like  Miss  Dorothy.. 
I've  seen  the  love  shinin’  in  his  eyes  when  he  looked  at  her. 
But  I suppose  she  did  not  care  enough  for  him  to  marry  him. 

1 must  say  she  was  the  sweetest  and  [trettiest  young  lady  I 
ever  saw.  Most  like  he’s  tbinkin  of  Miss  Dorothy  when  he 
is  BO  kind  and  attentive  to  you,  and  you  re  like  her  too.  Miss 
Judy  ; for  I do  believe  it’s  all  along  of  his  love  for  Miss  Dully 
that  he  has  never  married  ; he  must  be  getiin’  on  to  forty, 
now.  I hope  you’re  not  angry  with  me  for  talking  like  this, 
Miss  Judy  ? ” 

“ Oh  no  Susannah  1 There,  1 can  eat  no  more ; if  you  will 
leave  me  now,  I will  lie  down  again  for  awhile  before 
dressing.” 

Si  e took  up  the  book,  when  Susannah  was  gone  and  with 
a passionate  gesture  flung  it  from  her. 

“ Ciuel,  unmanly  1’  she  muttered;  not  content  with  hav- 
ing broken  poor  Dolly’s  heart,  he  must  break  hers  too!  At 
this  time  my  little  heroine,  who  is  not  at  all  heroic  in  her 
conduct,  did 'really  think  that  her  heart  was  broken:  she 
walked  up  and  down  her  little  room  with  clenched  hands, 
trying  to  stifle  the  sobs  that  would  have  relieved  her  so- 
much  if  she  had  given  way  to  them.  But  she  must  go  down 
to  tea  and  face  Augusta,  atid  of  course  it  would  never  do  to 
allow  her  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  with  red,  swollen  eyes 
and  woe-begoiie  aspect.  No  indeed  I 

So  she  bit  her  lip  with  her  sharp  little  teeth  till  the 
blood  came,  and  clenched  her  hands  till  themaiksof  the 
nails  were  visible  on  theit  palms,  all  the  while  pacing  to  and 
fro  like  one  demented.  Indeed,  it  was  very  real  sutteiing; 
perhaps  the  most  intense  she  would  ever  know.  It  must  bo 
true!  There  could  be  scarcely  any  doubt  now  that  three 
persons — two  of  them  disinterested — had  given  similar  evi- 
dence. But  oh,  what  would  she  not  give  to  he  with  Dorothy  1 
It  would  not  be  very  d.flii  ult  to  get  the  very  tiuth  of  the 
matter  from  her  by  delicate  speech,  but  to  put  any  questions 
on  so  sacred  a subject  in  writing  was  altogether  too  cold- 
blooded a proceed! tig. 

What  if  Mrs.  Laurie  were  right  in  her  surmises,  and  he 
had  really  proposed  to  Dorothy  and  she  had  rejected  him  and 
repented  afterwards?  As  this  thought  passeil  thrtiugh  her 
mind.  Judy  stooped  and  took  up  the  hook  that  bore  Stand- 
field’s  name  in  Ids  own  firm  handwriting  ; she  had  seen  hia 
writing  and  knew  it  well.  She  pressed  hei  lips  to  the  name 
and  held  tlie  book  against  her  flushed  cheek— flushed  with 
feverish  agitation. 

“ My  love,  my  love  I how  can  I dotibt  you  ? ” 

Then  came  crowding  bat  k to  her  mind  the  impressions  of 
her  childhood  respecting  that  faithless  lover  of  Doll) ’s,  and 
the  vague  whispers  she  had  heard  concerning  tne  matter; 
and  everything  seemed  to  pi.int  to  Donald  Standfield  as  “ the 
man.” 

Bowing  her  head  so  that  her  face  rested  on  his  book,  she 
cried  piteously  : 

“ Dolly,  Dolly,  forgive  me  1 I vowed  to  hate  him  for  his- 
cruelty  to  you  ; but  I love  him,  I love  him  1” 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Farewell  1 

S HOUGH  there  had  arisen  a barrier  which  would  last 
for  all  time,  between  Judith  and  Mr.  Standfield,  a 
chance  observer  would  have  noticed  no  change  in  her 
demeanor  when  they  met  again.  ’1  he  storm  which  bad  swept 
over  her  soul  had  left  no  traces  outwardly  ; save,  perhaps,  an 
increased  pallor,  and  a fr*  quent  pathetic  quiver  of  the  lips 
when  she  thought  herself  unnoticed  and  was  off  guard. 

But  as  it  happened,  three  of  her  constant  companions 
were  not  chance  observers,  and  the  subtle  change  in  the  girl 
was  perceived  and  accounted  for  by  each  in  a difl'erent  w.ay. 
Atigusta.  of  course,  was  the  only  one  who  guessed  the  tiue 
explanation  of  it,  and  she  exulted  in  the  success  which  had 
crowned  her  tfforts. 

Though  Judith  made  no  apparent  tffort  to  avoid  him,  Mr. 
Standfield  instinctively  divined  that  she  shiauk  fiom  being 
left  tete-a-tete  with  him.  His  ear,  quick  to  analyze  every  tone 
of  her  voice,  soon  detected  the  taint  coldness  that  crept  into 
it  whenever  she  addressed  him.  Perhaps  she  had  guessed  his 
intention  ot  declaring  his  love  for  her  and  was  taking  thi 
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way  of  showing  liim  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him.  Else 
wliy  did  she  now  always  laughingly  coax  one  or  more  of  the 
others  to  accompany  them  whenever  Mr.  Staudtield  asked 
her  to  walk  or  drive  or  row  with  him  ? 

“ I am  a fool  to  be  so  set  on  that  girl  I ” he  told  himself, 
savagely — “ 1 might  have  know  her  early  preference  for  me 
was  but  a girl’s  toolish  tancy,  which  would  vanish  like  magic 
before  the  smiles  and  soft  speeches  of  a young  fellow  like 
Littleworth.  But  God  I how  blank  my  life  will  be  when  all 
hope  of  winning  her  is  gone ! It  will  be  a strange  freak  of 
fate  indeed  if  a second  disappointment  of  this  nature  should 
come  to  me  through  Dorotliy’s  sister.  Dorothy  I Ah,  how 
different  my  life  might  have  been  ha<i  only  Dorothy  been 
tiuel  Poor  girl!  from  all  accounts,  her  life  has  not  been 
much  happier  than  mine.”  Mr  Btandfield  frowned  slightly, 
as  these  thoughts  passed  through  his  bruin. 

It  was  maddening  to  him  to  see  Jack's  attentions  received 
by  Judith  with,  what  he  con.'-idered,  such  evident  pleasure. 
Frcquintly  on  coming  to  Bonny  Dale  after  office  hours  in  the 
attci  noons,  he  would  find  these  two  together  in  the  orchard, 
laughing  and  talking  away  like  a pair  of  happy  children  ; a 
novel  or  a volume  of  poems  lying  open  on  the  grass,  showing 
that  Jack  had  been  reading  to  her.  Also,  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon occui  fence  now  for  Mr.  Stanrifield  to  be  told  on  his 
arrival  at  the  farm,  thet  Jui'ith  and  Mr.  Littleworth  had  gone 
for  a drive  and  would  not  be  back  till  tea  time  ; upon  which 
occasions  be  would  turn  and  moodily  retrace  his  steps  to  the 
village,  in  spite  of  Miss  Laurie  s pretty  pleadings  that  he 
would  slay  and  chat  with  her  for  a little  while,  because  she 
was  feeling  so  lonely. 

As  for  Mr.  Littleworth,  he  was  in  the  seventh  heaven  of 
delight  at  Judith's  extreme  graciousness  to  him.  But  in 
spite  I f his  many  advantages,  of  which  he  w’as  scarcely  as 
conscious  as  many  another  young  man  might  have  been,  he 
did  not  fetl  at  all  assured  that  she  loved  him,  though  he 
feivenlly  hoped  th..t  she  did.  He  remembered  the  fright  he 
bad  given  her  in  the  orchard  that  morning,  when  he  came  so 
neai  a declaration  ; and  resolved  to  be  cautious — to  wait  till 
he  felt  more  sure  of  his  ground.  While  he  rejoiced  at  the 
new  graciousne.ss  in  her  manner  to  himself,  he  was  yet  rather 
distrustful  of  her  coldness  to  Siandfield. 

“ Women  are  such  confoundedly  many-sided  creatures, 
one  never  can  tell  how  to  take  them.  I have  seen  women  in 
society  cold  as  ice  and  hard  as  flint  to  the  men  they  love,  and 
all  warmth  and  melting  softness  to  fellows  who  are  mere 
acquaintances  to  them.  But  pshaw  I what  am  I dreaming 
about'?  little  Judy  is  not  a fashionable  belle,  God  bless  her! 
My  little  love,  my  fresh,  dainty  rosebud,  wnat  an  altogether 
lucky  fellow  I'll  be  if  1 win  you!’’  The  young  fellow’s 
heart  swelled  and  there  was  a suspicious  moisture  in  his 
eyes  at  the  thought  of  the  joy  that  would  be  his  through  all 
the  years  to  come,  if  only  he  could  win  lor  his  wife  this 
pearl  among  girls 

If  Judith,  in  her  anxiety  to  avoid  Standfield,  and  in  her 
feveri^h  eflort  to  conquer  that  keen  anguish  that  seemed  to 
be  eating  her  heart  out,  and  sometimes  fought  against  her 
resolute  will  so  as  almost  to  overwhelm  her — if  she  heed- 
lessly and  somewhat  cruelly  gave  encouragement  to  a man 
whom  she  did  not  love  and  never  meant  to  marry.  Who 
shall  altogether  blame  her?  Though  she  has  been  called 
by  courtesy  the  heroine  of  this  tale,  I never  pretended  that 
she  by  nature  was  stronger,  more  heroic,  than  the  majority  of 
yt'Ung  women.  In  this  particular  crisis  of  her  life  she  suf- 
fered as  keenly  as  it  is  possible  for  any  mortal  to  sutler,  men- 
tally All  the  more,  too,  because  she  had  one  of  those  ex- 
treniel.v  sensitive  natures,  which  bend  to  the  slightest  breath 
of  an  adverse  wind.  God  knows.it  is  a truth  that  life  has  no 
more  bit'er  source  of  human  suffering  than  a disappointment 
in  love,  where  tlie  love  is  real  ami  has  grown  to  be  indeed 
a part  of  one’s  life.  Though  this'subject  is  daily  being  made 
a subject  of  jest,  and  scofled  at  by  fools,  old  and  young,  I 
again  give  it  as  my  opinion  that  more  hearts  have  been 
broken,  more  lives  wrecked  from  this  cause  than  from  any 
other,  although  the  world  may  be  ignorant  of  the  reason  that 
made  this  man  a misunthr<>pe,  that  one  a rash  speculator  and 
the  other  a drunkard — why  this  girl  should  refuse  ad  vanta 
geous  offers,  preferring  a colorless  life  of  single-blessedness, 
or  why  another  young  woman  should  put  an  end  to  her  own 
life  without  any  adequate  reason.  All  this  mischief  and 


more  may  be  traced  to  Cupid.  A sorrow  like  this  is  aug- 
mentetl  by  the  fact  that  it  must  be  suffered  in  secret,  while 
the  conventional,  outwaid  life  goes  on  as  usual.  No  mortal 
eye  must  witness  the  bitter  tears  wrung  from  the  anguished 
heart  in  the  solitude  of  night  ; no  ear  listen  to  words  of 
hopeless  love— blank  despair.  None  but  the  Almighty  hears 
the  passionate  prayer  for  guidance,  for  strength  to  endure  I 
Foruiiiately,  sorrows  like  this  do  not  always  endure  for  a 
liletime.  or  for  many  years  even  ; else  what  a broken-hearted 
world  this  would  be  1 But  while  it  lasts  there  is  no  mord 
poignant  anguish.  So  it  was  with  Judith  Brown;  but  pride 
came  to  her  aid  ; come  what  may,  she  must  maintain  her 
dignity  ; so  she  forced  herself  to  smile  and  talk,  and  take  an 
interest  in  each  day’s  occupations  and  pleasures,  hoping  that 
none  knew  her  sorrow.  If  this  may  be  called  heroism  what 
countless  numbers  of  women  are  heroines  1 

Meanwhile,  the  month  of  August  drew  near,  and  with  it 
Augusta's  wedding  day  ; quite  a number  of  handsome  pre- 
sents from  friends  far  and  near,  had  arrived  for  the  bride- 
elect,  among  them  some  exceedingly  handsome  and  expen- 
sive things,  and  Miss  Laurie  regarded  them  complacently  ; 
she  intended  to  surround  herself  with  beautiful  and  costly 
things  when  she  was  married  and  mistress  of  her  own  house. 
She  was  comparatively  wealthy  and  would  be  quite  able  to 
indulge  all  her  luxurious  tastes  ; so  she  resolved  she  would 
have  nothing  tawdry  about  her;  all  should  be  simple  ele- 
gance, such  as  would  excite  the  envy  of  her  husband’s  less 
fortunate  lady  friends.  Augusta  had  very  few  friends  of  her 
own  in  Toronto,  but  she  calculated  upon  outshining  the 
wives  and  sisters  and  other  female  relatives  ot  her  husband’s 
friends. 

Such  were  Miss  Laurie’s  pre-nuptial  anticipations.  Well, 
each  individual  has  his  or  her  idea  of  earthly  bliss,  and  Miss 
Laura's  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  one. 

About  ten  days  previous  to  the  wedding,  an  event  hap- 
pened which  afforded  extreme  satisfaction  to  Augusta.  This 
was  nothing  less  than  the  announcement  of  Judith’s  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  Littleworth.  Certainly  no  one  was  more  sur- 
prised than  Judy  herself.  8he  had  no  premonition  when  she 
wandered  off  by  herself  to  Bonny  Woods  that  sunny  after- 
noon at  the  end  of  July,  that  when  she  returned  to  the  farm 
she  would  return  as  the  betiothed  wife  of  Jack  Littleworth. 
She  would  have  indignantly  scouted  any  such  notion,  had 
anyone  suggested  it  to  her.  She  had  made  her  way  to  her 
old  favorite  seat  on  the  mossy  log  beside  the  noisy  little  fall 
and  was  sitting  there  in  sad,  dreamy  idleness,  a fair  picture 
in  a lovely  setting — when  Jack  found  her.  And  there — per- 
haps under  the  soft  influence  of  the  stillness  and  beauty  of 
that  woodland  scene,  or  perhaps  because  his  love  could  be 
held  under  restraint  no  longer,  he  told  her  how  dearly  and 
truly  he  loved  her  ; pleading  his  cause  in  a manly,  straight- 
forward way,  that  was  not  without  effect  on  the  girl,  in  the 
end  ; for  she  had  always  had  a sincere  liking  and  esteem  for 
Jack.  But  what  are  mere  liking  and  esteem  compared  to 
the  love  which  poor  Jack  pleaded  for  so  eloquently. 

“ I cannot  be  your  wife,  Mr.  Littleworth;  for  I do  not 
care  for  you  at  all  in  that  way,”  was  her  gentle  but  plain- 
spoken  reply.  But  Jack,  whose  pride  had  completely  van- 
ished in  the  dark  depths  of  despair  which  tortured  his  honest 
heart  at  the  thought  of  failing  to  win  the  priceless  treasure 
he  coveted  above  all  else  on  earth,  continued  his  pleading 
even  more  earnestly,  if  less  eloquently  than  before. 

VVould  you  marry  a woman  who  did  not  love  you  ? ” she 
asked  him  coldly  at  length. 

He  turned  slightly  pale  at  the  cold  directness  of  the 
{(uestion,  and  clenched  his  hands  as  though  it  hurt  him. 

“ I love  you  so  madly  ; life  without  you  seems  such  a mis- 
erable blank  to  look  forward  to,  that  I think  I would  marry 
you  if  you  hated  me,”  he  said  bitterly. 

“ I do  not  hate  you,”  she  answered,  her  voice  growing  hard 
and  cold,  as  she  began  to  waver. 

“ Then  be  mv  wife,”  he  cried  huskily,  his  bronzed  cheek 
paling  with  emotion. 

I will  be  so  patient  with  you,  darling  ; only  give  me  the 
right  to  win  your  love.  'I’o  achieve  that  I will  do  all  that  a 
man  can  do.  Marry  me  and  I will  make  your  life  like  a 
beautiful  dream  : no  wish  of  yours  shall  be  disregarded.  I 
love  you  so  well  that  I surely  will  not  fail  to  win  your  heart 
at  last.  Only  be  my  wife.” 
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She  raised  her  cold,  unloving  eyes  to  Lis,  and  surely 
something  in  the  passionate  earnestness  in  his  late  must 
have  touched  her.  She  softened,  hesitated  an  instant,  and 
then  laid  a trembling  hand  on  his  aim  and  said  timidly  : 
“You  say  you  will  be  ctintent  with  mete  liking — with 
respect — which  is  all  I can  give  you?  ” 

“For  the  present  I must  try  to  be  content  with  that, 
hoping  to  win  your  love  in  the  future.” 

“ 1 will  marry  you  ; I will  be  a faithful,  obedient  wife  to 
you  ; but  you  must  not  hope  to  win  my  love,”  she  said,  with 
a hardness  that  sat  strangely  on  one  so  gentle,  so  young  and 
girlish. 

Poor  Jack’s  bliss  was  dashed  by  her  coldness,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  his  confident  trust  in  the  future,  he  would  have 
been  almost  miserable  in  this  first  moment  of  success. 

Almost  timidly  he  put  his  arm  around  her  and  pressed 
one  burning  kiss  on  the  cold,  unresponsive  lips. 

“ My  dailing  !”  he  murmured, rapturously — my  own  love!” 
She  freed  herself  gently  from  his  encircling  arm,  and 
coldly  turned  from  him.  Her  heart  was  full  of  a dreai  y pain  ; 
she  almost  revolted  fiom  the  caresses  of  this  man  whom  she 
had  but  just  now  promised  to  marry.  Why  she  bad  accepted 
him,  she  could  scarcely  have  explained — a sudden,  inexplic- 
able impulse — a faint  stirring  ot  pity  for  him  —or  it  might  be 
a desire  to  save  herself  from  the  temptation  of  yielding  to 
that  other  whom  she  loved  still,  against  her  will— of  playing 
the  traitress  to  the  sister  who  bad  been  almost  a mother  to 
her.  \V  hat ! Marry  the  man  whom  Dorothy  had  so  loyally 
loved  all  these  years  in  spite  ot  bis  treachery  I Oh  never 
could  she  be  so  base,  so  heartless  I And  yet  she  knew  in 
her  own  soul  how  tearfully  weak  she  might  prove,  if  tempted. 
By  which  it  will  be  seen  that  Judith  did  not  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  Mr.  Standfield’s  intentions  toward  hersell,  whatever 
his  conduct  might  have  been  in  Dorothy's  case.  Perhaps  in 
the  light  of  recent  revelations,  she  might  not  have  attached 
much  importance  to  mere  woids  and  looks;  but  that  very 
morning  Mr.  Laurie,  in  his  gruft,  bearish  way,  had  hinted 
that  Mu  Standfield  had  spokeu  to  him  on  a certain  subject 
and  the  farmer  had  takeir  unusual  pains  to  impress  on  her 
the  satislaction  it  would  afiord  him  as  her  guardian,  to  see 
her  the  wile  of  so  estimable  a man  as  Mr.  btanfield.  Evi- 
dently the  farmer,  if  he  had  ever  known  about  that  little 
episode  betvreen  Dorothy  and  Standfield  nine  years  ago,  had 
by  this  time  completely  forgotten  it.  Or  it  nray  be  that  he 
did  not  choose  to  place  two  much  importance  on  it;  at  any 
rate  he  gave  Judith  to  understand  that  she  would  please  him 
by  accepting  the  banker  as  her  future  lord  and  master.  And 
Judith  bad  been  in  a panic  of  fear  ; she  knew  herself  to  be 
miserably  weak — she  loved  him  so  utterly — nay,  it  would 
not  be  going  too  far  to  say  that  she  idolized  him  ; and  she 
knew  well  that  if  she  allowed  herself  to  be  tempted  by  him, 
she  would  certainly  yield  ; and  then — how'  could  she  ever 
look  in  Dorothy’s  face  again?  It  was  of  this  she  was  think- 
ing when  Jack  Littleworth  found  her  in  Bonny  Woods  that 
atternoon  ; and  when  he  asked  her  to  marry  him  she  said, 
yes — and  saved  herself  that  way — for  Dorothy’s  sake  ! 

“ I think  we  had  better  be  going  homeward  now,  Mr. 
Littleworth,”  Judith  said,  abruptly,  unable  longer  to  submit 
herself  with  composure  to  her  lover's  enraptured  attentions  ; 
although  it  is  due  to  Jack  to  say  that  he  made  heroic  etiorts 
to  subdue  as  far  as  possible  all  outward  sign  of  exultation  ; 
but  he  could  not  help  the  joy  that  spoke  in  every  expression 
of  his  handsome  face. 

“ I am  not  going  to  allow  you  to  call  me  Mr.  Little- 
worth, now,”  he  said,  smiling  down  at  her  as  they  walked 
side  by  side — “ you  must  call  me  Jack  ; will  you,  Judy  ? ” 

“ Yes,  if  you  wish  it.  Jack,”  she  answered,  indiflerently ; 
what  did  it  matter  to  her  what  name  she  called  him  by  ? 

Poor  Jack  winced  at  the  coldness  and  utter  indifi'eience  of 
her  manner  and  voice  ; he  would  willingly  have  given  any- 
thing he  possessed  at  that  moment,  to  see  the  faintest  color 
flicker  into  her  pale  cheeks  as  she  thus  pronounced  his 
Christian  name  for  the  first  time.  But  he  would  have  patience  ; 
in  the  end  he  would  win. 

“ My  mother  wilt  be  so  pleased  when  I tell  her  in  my  next 
letter  that  I am  going  to  bring  home  to  her  the  dearest  littie 
daughter  in  the  world,”  continued  the  young  fellow,  striving 
to  be  perfectly  at  his  ease  with  her,  and  not  to  let  her  see 
how  hurt  he  was  at  her  coldness. 

“ I shall  be  very  glad  if  she  is  pleased  ; but  do  not  be  too 


sure  that  the  news  will  please  her — or  your  father,  either  ; 
they  very  probably  have  other  views  for  you,  and  will  be  dis- 
pleased and  disappointed  at  the  thought  of  welcoming  an 
unknown  Canadian  girl.” 

“ Wait  till  they  see  you  and  know  you,  my  darling,  and 
they  will  acknowledge  the  wisdom  of  my  choice  ; it  will  be 
impossible  for  them  to  help  loving  you.  They  have  always 
regretted  that  no  daughter  was  ever  born  to  them  ; and  now 
you,  my  own,  will  be  their  daughter;  a sweeter  one  they  could 
not  have,”  said  Jack,  laying  his  hand  caressiijgly  on  her 
shoulder. 

“ When  do  you  injend  returning  to  England  ? ” 

“ My  father  is  anxious  for  me  to  sail  about  the  first  of 
October.” 

‘■Of  course,”  said  Judith,  falteringly — “I — I cannot  go 
with  you  then — so  soon.” 

“ Why  not  ? ” 

“ It  is  quite  impossible.  I — I could  not  be  ready  then — I 
am  not  willing  to  be  married  so  soon.” 

Jack  was  about  to  protest  vehemently,  but  a glance  at  her 
pale,  agitated  face,  tolo  him  that  she  was  in  no  fit  state  to  be 
argued  with  just  then,  so  he  checked  himself. 

“ My  darling  we  will  not  talk  about  it  just  now;  some 
other  time  we  will  arrange  our  plans.  1 am  afraid  you  are 
quite  tired  out ; but  we  will  be  home  now  in  less  than  ten 
minutes  ; and  you  must  promise  me  to  lie  down  and  rest  for 
an  hour  or  so  ; meanwhile  I will  ask  that  dear  old  Susannah 
to  take  up  a cup  of  tea  to  you.  My  mother  always  declares 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  a cup  of  good  tea  when  one 
is  tired.  Now  promise  me  that  you  will  lie  down  and  rest, 
Judy?  ” 

“ Yes,  I think  I will,  for  I feel  very  tired  indeed.” 

( To  be  Continued  ) 


Ths  Wheelwright  of  Senneville* 


''ll  T was  not  congenial  weather  for  a walk  when  I started 
nji  from  Fecamp  for  the  village  of  Sinneville,  upon  a certain 
autumn  afternoon.  The  sky  was  cloudy,  the  wind  cold, 
and  a drizzling  rain  beat  in  my  face.  The  road  toSenueville 

ascended  almost  imperceptibly  all  the  way  ; takes  a zigzag 
direction  among  the  hills,  varying  the  scenery  at  every  step. 
At  one  moment  you  are  looking  at  a steep,  wooded  slope 
which  you  will  imagine  will  have  to  be  climbed,  but  around 
which  you  will  gradually  pass  ; at  another  moment  a deep 
valley  meets  the  eye,  with  many  valleys  and  hills  beyond. 
Then,  suddenly,  without  turning  the  head,  you  find  yourself 
staring  at  the  distant  port  of  Fecamp  far  below,  and  then, 
away  out  among  hills  and  valleys  once  more. 

The  hills,  on  this  autumn  afternoon,  were  thinly  veiled 
with  a white  mist,  drifting  inland  before  a strong  sea-breeze. 
It  was  a mysterious  sort  of  mist,wbich  moved  at  a fixed  level, 
never  descending  into  the  valleys,  but  sweeping  always  over 
them,  and  touching  only  the  higher  points  of  the  land  like  a 
passing  shroud.  The  reddening  leaves  upon  the  trees 
shivered  and  dripped  and  shivered  again  with  a sound  which 
seemed  so  melancholy  that  I was  fain  to  quicken  my  steps 
and  look  out  for  a house  or  some  human  being  along  the  road, 
in  order  to  remove  the  feeling  of  sadness  which  crept  over  me. 
But  there  are  no  houses  to  be  seen  along  this  route,  only  a 
chalet  here  and  there,  half-hidden  in  a grove  of  fir  trees ; and 
not  a single  person  did  I meet  coming  or  going. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  a sense  of  considerable  relief  that  I 
presently  came  upon  a broad  highway,  stretching  straight  as 
a dart  across  a flat  extent  of  country,  where  isolated  farms, 
surrounded  snugly  with  trees,  were  to  be  seen  looking  like 
groves  planted  in  well-defined  squares.  Some  paces  back  from 
the  road,  close  at  hand,  was  the  old  village  inn  for  which  I 
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was  bound.  Beside  this  auberge  at  Seuneville  there  are  two 
or  three  cottages  ; and  there  is  between  them  and  the  inn  a 
wheelwright’s  house  and  shed.  This  group  of  buildings 
stands  alone  on  the  main  road.  The  village,  which  is  com- 
posed of  scattered  dwellings  opposite  to  the  inn  across  the 
fields,  extends  in  the  direction  of  the  sea  above  the  cliff,  but 
is  partially  concealed  behind  trees  where  the  church  steeple 
rises  up,  the  only  prominent  object  on  this  misty  afternoon. 

As  I approached  the  inn,  and  was  passing  the  wheel- 
wright’s, I heard  angry  voices,  as  though  in  dispute  ; and  as 
I came  nearer  I saw  two  figures  standing  within  the  shed — 
a young  man,  whom  I recognized  as  the  wheelwright,  and  a 
girl  the  daughter  of  the  innkeeper  next  door.  The  man  had 
a forbidding  face ; and  at  this  moment,  when  his  small  black 
eyes  were  flashing  wtih  anger,  and  his  thick  jaw  firmly  set,  it 
was  the  face  of  an  imp  of  darkness.  He  was  short,  almost 
dwarfish,  and  in  his  hand,  with  his  powerful  arm  uplifted,  he 
held  a large  hammer. 

“Jealous,”  said  he,  striking  a heavy  blow  on  the  iron  hoop 
of  a wheel  at  which  he  was  working.  “Have  I not  good 
reason  to  be  jealous?  He  is  always  coming  here.” 

“ That  is  not  true,  Faubert,”  said  the  girl,  quickly  ; “ he 
seldom  comes  near  Senneville.” 

She  cast  at  the  man  an  indignant  glance,  and  her  large 
eyes  filled  with  tears. 

“ Ah,”  said  Faubert,  with  another  heavy  blow,  “ I don’t 
know  that.  You  meet  him — that’s  evident.  I saw  you  at 
Fecamp,  in  the  market-place,  together,  last  Saturday.  Is  not 
that  true,  Marie  ? ” 

Marie  folded  her  arms,  and  raising  her  handsome  face 
replied,  “What  then?  There  is  no  harm  in  that.” 

The  wheelwright  answered  in  a passionate  tone,  though 
too  low  for  the  words  to  reach  me.  At  the  same  time  he 
struck  heavy  blows  upon  the  iron  hoop  one  after  another,  in  a 
manner  which  bore  significance  in  every  stroke.  Then  look- 
ing up  he  caught  sight  of  me,  and  his  angry  expression 
softened  as  he  slightly  raised  his  cap. 

The  girl  turned  and  welcomed  me  with  a smile  struggling 
through  her  tears. 

“ Good-evening,  Monsieur  Parker,”  said  she.  “ Come  into 
the  house,  sir.  You  look  cold.” 

She  led  the  way  as  she  spoke  toward  the  inn.  I followed, 
the  sound  of  the  wheelwright’s  hammer  still  ringing  in  my 
ears  as  I stepped  into  the  inn. 

On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance  there  was  a ca/e,  with 
wooden  chairs  and  tables  ranged  round  the  walls,  where  I 
saw  through  the  glass  door  some  workmen,  talking  loudly, 
drinking  and  playing  dominoes.  The  room  on  the  opposite 
side,  which  I now  entered,  was  half  cafe,  half  kitchen.  A 
long  table  stood  under  the  windows,  and  at  the  end  of  this 
table  nearest  the  fire  was  seated,  with  a cup  of  coffee  and  a 
glass  of  cognac  at  his  elbow,  a youth  in  a fur  overcoat,  witn 
his  legs  stretched  toward  the  fire,  smoking  a cigar. 

“Still  raining,  Marie?”  said  he,  touching  his  small 
pointed  moustache. 

“ Yes,  Monsieur  Leonard,”  said  Marie;  “ still  raining.’ 

He  blew  a cloud  of  smoke  from  his  lip.s.  “ Abominable  1 ” 
said  he,  with  a gesture  of  impatience.  “ Is  it  not,  monsieur  ? ” 

I sealed  myself  near  him  at  the  table. 

“ Do  you  return  to  Fecamp  to-nignt  ? ” 1 enquired. 

Marie,  who  was  stooping  over  the  fire  to  serve  me  with 
coffee  from  an  earthen  pot  upon  the  hearth,  looked  up  into 
his  face  anxiously  for  the  reply. 

“ Yes,”  said  he.  “ The  fact  is,  I must  be  back  in  Fecamp 


before  seven  o’clock.  We  have  some  old  frieuds  coming  to 
dine  with  us ; and,”  he  added,  “ the  worst  of  it  is  I must 
walk.” 

“ Not  pleasant,”  said  I.  “ The  night  will  be  dark.  The 
road  is  dangerous.” 

“ Dangerous  ? ” said  he  with  surprise. 

“ Yes,  Monsieur  Leonard,”  said  the  girl,  pouring  out  my 
coffee;  “ it  is  dangerous.” 

“ In  what  manner  ? ” said  he.  “ I never  heard  of  highway 
robbers  in  these  parts.” 

He  cast,  as  he  spoke,  an  involuntary  glance  at  a diamond 
ring  which  flashed  on  his  little  finger  against  the  bright 
fire. 

“ I mean,’  ’ said  I,  concealing  my  thought,  though  half 
tempted  to  express  it,  “ I mean  that  the  road  is  not  safe  at 
night,  because — ” 

“ Because  ? ” he  repeated  inquiringly. 

I refrained,  I know  not  why,  from  mentioning  what  I 
actually  feared,  though  I seemed  to  see  the  wheelwright’s 
angry  face  and  to  hear  his  passionate  voice. 

“ Because,”  I continued,  “ the  road  winds  about  distract- 
ingly  among  the  hilis.  One  mighteasily  step  over  the  sides, 
which  are  steep,  and  so  come  to  harm.” 

He  burst  into  a pleasant  laugh  at  this  answer  It  was  a 
somewhat  weak  one,  I confess.  But  if  I had  told  hitn  my  true 
reason  for  dissuading  him  from  leaving  the  inn  that  night, 
he  would,  I thought  have  laughed  perhaps  still  louder  ; so  I 
made  no  reply,  though  I followed  Marie’s  uneasy  glance 
toward  the  windows. 

Without  it  had  grown  almost  dark  ; but  the  room,  which 
was  warmly  lighted  by  the  log  fire,  was  only  in  shadow  near 
the  walls.  We  sat  smoking  and  sipping  our  coffee  in 
silence. 

Suddenly  Marie,  turning  her  head  toward  a corner  near 
the  door,  uttered  a low  cry. 

“ Faubert  1 ” she  exclaimed  ; “ is  that  you  ? ” 

The  wheelwright  was  seated  at  a table  near  the  entrance. 
We  had  not  heard  him  come  in.  The  light  from  the  fire 
flashed  across  his  dark  face  as  he  looked  up  at  Marie  and  said, 
“ Cafenoir.” 

Marie  hastened  to  supply  the  order.  As  she  filled  the 
little  glass  with  brandy  for  his  coffee,  I thought  her  hand 
seemed  to  be  trembling ; certainly  her  face  had  a troubled 
look.  As  I was  seated  in  a shadowy  corner,  I could  regard 
the  wheelwright  without  attracting  any  attention.  1 was 
tempted  to  observe  him  closely  ; for  there  was  a cruel 
expression  on  his  face.  He  did  not  once  glance  toward  me. 
His  dark,  angry  eyes  were  fixed  constantly  upon  the  face  of 
Monsieur  Leonard,  who  sat  with  his  back  half  turned  toward 
him,  looking  thoughtfully  into  the  fire.  The  wheelwright 
remained,  however,  only  a few  minutes.  Finishing  his  coffee 
quickly,  he  went  out  of  the  house  as  quietly  as  he  had 
entered  it. 

Meanwhile  M irie  had  lit  the  candles,  and  was  moving 
about  the  kitcjien,  occupying  herselt  in  various  ways,  though 
with  a remarkably  serious  face. 

Presently  Monsieur  Leonard  rose  from  his  seat  and  stood 
before  the  fire  buttoning  his  coat  tightly  round  him.  “A 
light,  if  you  please,  Marie,”  said  he  selecting  a cigar  from  hi.s 

case.  , .... 

Marie  brought  him  one,  her  hand  trembling  very  visibly 

now.  “ What  is  the  matter,  Marie  7 ” said  Monsieur  Leonard, 
gently  placing  his  fingers  round  her  wrist  and  looking 
earnestly  into  her  face. 
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“ Nothing,”  said  she,  turning  away — “ nothing.” 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her  and  said,  in  a soft  tone, 

<•  Good-night,  Marie.” 

She  went  with  him  to  the  entrance  of  the  inn,  and  I thought 
that  I saw  him  bend  down  and  kiss  her  ; but  it  was  dark  cut 
there,  and  I may  have  been  mistaken.  They  spoke  a few 
words  together  in  a whispered  tone,  then  Marie  called  her  father 
who  was  playing  dominoes  in  the  cafe  with  his  customers, 
and  the  inn-keeper  came  and  shook  hands  warmly  with  the 
young  man,  and  stepped  out  into  the  road  with  him,  after 
which  Monsieur  Leonard  started  off  quickly,  and  disappeared 
in  the  gloom  ; for  it  was  night  now — black  night. 

Taking  a Fecamp  newspaper  from  my  pocket,  I settled 
down  to  read,  while  Marie  made  preparations  for  the  evening 
meal.  The  cheerful  log  fire  in  the  old  Normandy  inn,  blazing 
away  in  the  center  of  a large  open  chimney,  was  a picture 
which  should  have  raised  my  spirits  after  the  damp,  chilly 
walk  which  I had  just  had.  But  I could  not  regain  my  usual 
easy  and  contented  state  of  mind.  The  forbidding  and  cruel 
countenance  of  the  wheelwright  troubled  me  more  and  more ; 
the  fierce  blows  of  his  hammer,  his  angry  tone  of  voice,  as  he 
stood  in  the  shed  with  the  daughter  of  the  innkeeper  beside 
him,  had  aroused  my  worst  suspicions.  I had  no  confidence 
in  the  man  ; he  appeared  to  me  capable  of  committing 
crime. 

At  the  back  of  this  wide  hearth,  behind  the  blazing  fire, 
was  an  iron  tablet  with  two  blackened  figures  in  bass-relief, 
struggling  in  a desparate  encounter  for  their  very  lives.  The 
flames  threw  a constant  change  of  light  and  shadow  on  their 
faces,  seeming  to  increase  at  moments  the  expression  of 
enmity  depicted  there. 

The  voice  of  the  innkeeper  roused  me  from  meditations 
which  these  figures  had  called  up,  by  announcing  supper. 

If  the  supper  was  not  sumptions,  it  had  the  merit  of  being, 
as  far  as  it  went,  equal  in  quality  to  any  that  could  have 
been  provided.  The  soup  was  excellent,  the  cider  was  the 
best  to  be  had  in  Normandy — the  land  of  cider — and  my 
landlord  gave  me  a glass  of  Burgundy  and  some  wall-fruit, 
fresh  from  the  garden,  which  an  epicure  would  have  praised. 

When  I had  smoked  a pipe  with  the  innkeeper,  and  had 
chatted  a while  with  his  pretty  daughter,  I bade  them  good- 
night, and  went  to  my  room,  above  stairs,  in  a more  genial 
state  of  mind. 

Some  hours  after  I had  retired  to  bed  I was  awakened  by 
a knocking  at  the  front  door,  and  then  I heard  voices  in  the 
road  talking  loudly.  At  first  1 took  no  heed  of  these  sounds  , 
but  as  the  noise  prevented  me  from  sleeping,  I gradually 
began  to  grow  curious  to  asceilain  the  cause  of  such  a 
disturbance  at  this  late  hour;  for  on  striking  a light  and 
referring  to  my  watch  Ifound  that  it  was  past  one  o’clock.  By 
this  time  the  visitors  had  gained  admission,  and  I now  recog- 
niz-.'d  the  voice  of  the  innkeeper  speaking  in  his  loud  tone 
with  some  men  at  the  entrance  to  the  inn.  My  curiosity  was 
aroused.  The  incident  of  the  afternoon  again  recurred  to  me- 
again  I was  haunted  by  the  repulsive  face  of  the  wheelwright. 
Could  this  visit  have  anything  to  do  with  him  or  with 
Monsieur  T/eonard? 

I dressed  hastily  and  descerided.  As  I reached  the  bottom 
of  the  staircase  I encountered  Marie,  looking  frignteued  and 
as  pale  as  death.  Without  uttering  a woid,  she  beckoned  to 
me  to  enter  the  kitchen.  I followed  her. 

The  fire  on  the  hearth  had  burned  o»t.  A small  heap  of 
white  ashes  lay  there,  and  behind  them  the  blackened  stone 
tablet,  with  the  wrestlers  struggling  with  each  other  in  their 


desparate  embrace.  Those  were  the  objects  upon  which  my 
eyes  fell  as  Marie  placed  a candle  upon  the  table,  and,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  exclaimed  : 

“Monsieur  Leonard!” 

I demanded  anxiously,  “ What  of  him  ? ” 

“ He  is  lost  1 ” cried  the  girl. 

1 looked  into  her  face  for  a clearer  meaning  to  her 
words. 

“ Who  says  this?  ” 

She  pointed  toward  the  door. 

“ The  two  gentlemen  who  have  just  arrived.” 

“ How  do  they  know  that  he  is  lost  ? ” 

“They  have  been  dining,”  said  she,  “at  his  father's  house. 
He  had  not  returned  home  when  they  left  Fecamp,  an  hour 
ago.” 

I tried  to  reasure  the  girl. 

“ But,”  said  I,  “ that  does  not  prove  that  he  is  lost. 
There  may  be  many  ways  of  explaining  his  delay  in  reaching 
home." 

The  girl  burst  into  tears. 

“ No,”  she  said — “ no  ; there  is  only  one.” 

Her  desire  to  overcome  the  grief  and  the  terror  which  had 
evidently  taken  hold  of  her  was  painful  to  witness. 

“ Tell  me,”  said  I, as  soon  as  she  became  calmer — “tell 
me  what  it  is  you  fear.  Perhaps  I may  be  able  to  render  you 
some  assistance.” 

“ Indeed  you  can,"  said  she,  looking  up  gratefully  into  my 
face.  “ The  two  gentlemen  who  are  now  in  the  eaje  with  my 
father,  who  are  resting  here  on  their  way  home,  have 
evidently  been  drinking  ; they  cannot  take  a serious  view  of 
the  affair.  But  I,  who  know  the  truth,  am  confident  that 
Faubert  is  the  cause  of  this  trouble.  He  swore  to  me  this 
afternoon  that  he’d  take  the  life  of  Monsieur  Leonard  to- 
night.” 

I uttered  an  exclamation  of  horror. 

“ Why,”  said  I — “ why  did  you  not  mention  this  before?  ’’ 
“ I did  not  believe  it,’’  said  she.  “But  I do  not  doubt  it 
now.” 

“ Why  not  ? ” 

“ I have  been  to  his  house,”  said  she.  “ He  is  not  there.’’ 
“ Are  you  sure?  ” ' 

“ Absolutely.” 

I moved  quickly  toword  the  door. 

<■  The  matter  is  serious,”  said  I ; “ not  a moment  must 
be  lost.” 

As  I spoke  a loud  burst  of  laughter  came  from  the  cafe 
opposite.  I glanced  thiough  the  glass  door,  and  perceived 
two  men  drinking  at  the  table  with  the  innkeeper,  as  though 
they  had  forgotten  the  existence  of  their  missing  friend. 
Marie  looked  at  me  in  despair. 

“ Thev  do  not  know,”  said  she. 

“ I will  enlighten  them  at  once,”  1 replied,  placing  my 
finger  on  the  latch. 

I felt  her  hand  upon  my  arm. 

“ No,”  said  she,  “ I implore  you.” 

“ But—” 

“ My  father,”  said  she  ; “ I am  at  raid  of  him.  If  he  knew 
of  this,  he  would  blame  me.  I am  engaged  to  be  married 
to  Faubert.” 

“ To  that  demon  ? ” I exclaimed,  with  surprise. 

“ It  is  my  father’s  wish,”  she  explained.  “ Oh,  how  I hate 
the  man ! ” she  added. 

Another  burst  of  laughter  reached  us. 
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*■  Quick  1 ” said  i ; “ some  lanterns.  Leave  all  to  me.” 

Assuming  as  calm  and  polite  a manner  as  I conld  under 
the  circumstances,  I entered  the  cafe  and  addressed  the  two 
men. 

“I  understand,  gentlemen,”  said  I,  ” that  your  friend  Mon- 
sieur Leonard  has  not  returned  this  evening  to  his  father’s 
house  at  Fecamp.  This  fact  is  not,  perhaps,  in  itself  very 
alarming.  But  I have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  met 
with  foul  play.  I will  explain  myself,”  I added,  as  the  men 
began  to  question  me,  ‘ more  clearly  presently.  If  you  will 
.•accompany  me  along  the  road  which  Monsieur  Leonard  told 
>me  he  should  take  to-night  on  his  return  to  Fecamp,  we  can 
talk  as  w«  go  along  ; for  I think  we  ought  to  lose  no  time  in 
■starting  on  this  search.” 

The  men  readily  agreed  to  my  proposal.  My  manner  was 
earnest,  and  my  words  sobered  them.  The)’  soon  showed  as 
much  eagerness  to  depart  on  the  errand  as  I could  have  ex- 
pected. 

At  my  suggestion,  we  proceeded  on  foot  each  with  a lan- 
’tern  of  his  own  It  had  ceased  to  rain  ; but  the  night  was 
intensely  dark  and  misty.  I selected  one  side  of  the  road, 
white  my  companions  searched  along  the  centre  and  upon 
the  other  side.  Halting  constantly  for  consultation,  we 
marched  in  a line,  flashing  our  lanterns  at  every  point  and  at 
every  object  in  our  course. 

After  I had  briefly  related  to  these  two  friends  what  I had 
seen  and  heard  at  the  inn,  we  spoke  no  word  except  when  we 
stopped  tp  examine  a spot  in  the  valley  or  on  the  slope,  when 
one  of  us  never  failed  to  shout  out  '“Leonard  I”  in  aloud 
tone.  The  echo  of  his  name,  which  sometimes  resounded  in 
our  ears,  seeemed  to  me  like  a voice  from  the  dead,  and  made 
me  shudder.  It  was  altogether  a ghostly  errand.  The  two 
men,  each  in  a circle  of  light  from  his  lantern,  resembled 
phantoms  as  they  moved  along  with  a cautious  step,  and 
frequently,  haunted  as  I was  by  the  face  of  the  wheelwright, 
I imagined  I saw  Fauhert’s  dark  eyes  di.stinctly  in  the  night 
beyond  my  lantern,  and  could  only  chase  away  the  vision  for 
a moment  by  closing  my  eyes. 

We  had  gone  a mile  or  more  along  the  road  in  the  manner 
described,  when  suddenly  some  object,  scarcelv  larger  than  a 
glow-worm,  flashed  distinctly  against  the  light  of  my  lan- 
tern. 

"What’s  that?”  said  I to  my  companions,  pointing 
toward  the  spot. 

liut  without  waiting  for  a reply  I cautiously  descended 
the  hill.  " A hand  1 ” I cried,  “ and  upon  it  a diamond  ring.” 

The  light  of  my  lantern  at  the  same  moment  fell  upon  a 
gha.stly  face.  It  was  Monsieur  Leonard.  At  first  I believed 
him  to  be  dead  ; but  placing  my  hand  upon  his  heart  I found 
that  it  was  still  beating.  A wound  above  his  forehead,  from 
some  blunt  instrument,  told  a dreadful  tale.  We  carried  him 
back  to  the  inn  without  uttering  a word.  He  lingered  between 
life  and  death  for  days.  Marie  nursed  him  with  a care  which 
proved  how  deep  a love  she  bore  him.  She  saved  his  life. 

About  a year  after  this  event  Monsieur  Leonard  was  mar- 
ried to  the  daughter  of  the  inn-keeper. 

The  wheelwright  has  never  been  seen  at  Sennevillc 
since. 

Monsieur  Leonard  declared  that  he  saw  nothing  and  heard 
nothing  before  he  was  struck  down. 

The  house  and  shed  where  Faubert  lived  and  worked  are 
still  to  be  let.  but  no  one  seems  anxious  to  succeed  him  as 
the  wheelwright  of  Senneville. 
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“But  words  aro  thlni^St  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
FalUnj?  like  dt^w  upon  a thought  produces 

That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.’* 

The  first  weather  report — Thunder. 

Fashionable  openings — Carriage  doors. 

A man  with  water  on  the  brain  should  wear  a plug  hat. 

Love  is  a harmony  dropped  from  heaven. — George  Sand. 

Very  few  men  are  so  stingy  that  they  will  not  share  a 
kiss  with  a pretty  girl. 

Next  to  love,  sympathy  *is  the  divinest  passion  of  the 
human  heart. — Burke. 

Modesty  in  a woman  is  like  color  in  her  cheeks — decidedly 
becoming  if  not  put  on. 

An  Irish  editor  congratulates  himself  that  " half  the  lies 
told  about  him  ain't  true.” 

An  African  proverb  says  : The  idle  are  a peculiar  kind  of 
dead  who  cannot  be  buried. 

It  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  a man  leads  a bad  life.  It  is 
the  bad  life  that  leads  the  man. 

When  does  rain  become  too  familiar  to  a lady  ? When  it 
begins  to  patter  on  the  back. 

A judge  in  Indiana  'has  been  named  “ Old  Necessity,” 
because  necessity  knows  no  law. 

Dobbs  thinks  that  instead  of  giving  credit  to  whom  eredit 
is  due,  the  cash  had  better  oe  paid. 

Every  man  has  a right  to  an  opinion  of  his  own,  if  he 
goes  to  a lawyer  and  pays  for  it. 

If  a woman  could  always  marry  the  man  of  her  choice,  she 
might  be  taking  the  husband  of  some  other  woman. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  costs  nothing  to  say  a good  word 
for  another,  but  when  one  must  lie  to  do  it  the  word  seems 
rather  expensive. 

A Philadelphia  lawyer,  too  proud  to  allow  his  friends  to 
suppose  that  he  practices  in  the  divorce  courts,  advertises 
" Misfit  marriages  a specialty.” 

Outward  actions  can  never  give  a just  estimate  of  us,  since 
there  are  many  perfections  of  a man  which  are  not  capable  of 
appearing  in  actions. — Addison. 

“Nerve!”  said  the  young  man  of  his  friend,  “why, 
Jack's  got  a heap  of  nerve.  He  wasn’t  embarrassed  a bit  the 
first  time  he  went  to  a barber’s  to  get  shaved. 

A Philadelphia  editor,  after  a long  domestic  experience, 
concludes  that  Mormons  can  support  ten  or  fifteen  wives 
apiece,  because  they  don’t  keep  a servant-girl. 

“ My  wife  has  run  away  from  me,’’  said  an  Arkausaw  gen- 
tleman. “ That  so?  ” remarked  an  acquaintance.  “ We  can 
sympathize  with  each  other,  for  I have  just  run  away  trom 
my  wife  1 ” 

We  heard  a man  complain  about  the  weight  of  his  baby 
the  other  day,  and  to  our  certain  knowledge  that  same  man 
used  to  hold  the  mother  of  that  baby  in  his  arms  cheerfully, 
hour  after  hour,  when  the  fond  parents  of  said  girl  had  gone 
to  their  virtuous  bed. 

“ This  isn’t  a menaererie,”  sharply  observed  an  irascible 
woman  to  a man  who  was  trying  to  force  his  way  through  the 
crowd  at  the  door  of  a concert  room.  “ No,  I suppose  not," 
returned  the  man,  “or  they  wouldn’t  leave  any  of  the  ani- 
mals to  block  up  the  entrance  ” 
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THE  REWARD  OP  O-ENIUS. 

From  the  very  earliest  times,  authors  have  been  an  ex- 
tremely poorly-paid  class,  and  at  the  present  day,  while  a 
very  few  can  command  large  pecuniary  reward  for  theii 
labors,  the  vast  majority  are  paid  even  less  than  in  years 
gone  by.  The  standard  works  of  our  literature,  and  indeed 
popular  current  writings,  are  all  eagerly  seized  by  publishers 
and  given  to  the  reading  public  at  a mere  nominal  price,  so 
that  only  those  that  have  the  very  largest  sales  can  possibly 
remunerate  their  authors.  No  lover  of  literature  can  look 
upon  the  position  and  chances  of  success  of  the  myriads  of 
young  Canadian  and  American  aspirants  to  literary  fame  and 
consider  the  extreme  natural  sensitiveness  of  those  of  poetic 
tastes,  without  a feeling  of  deep  regret  at  the  state  of  affairs. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  a higher  aim  in  the  breasts  of  these 
young  geniuses — that  of  fame — which  is  still  more  difficult 
to  attain,  and  without  money  they  labor  at  a great  disadvan- 
tage. The  real  poet,  it  may  be  argued,  will  exhibit  his  genius 
in  spite  of  any  circumstances,  but  tracing  the  annals  of  those 
lives  in  the  past  we  will  surely  be  moved  to  pity  in  perusing 
the  trials  that  they  have  surmounted.  Let  us  glance  at  a 
short  list : 


Homer  was  a beggar;  Plautus,  the  Roman  comic  poet, 
turned  a mill ; Lee,  the  poet,  died  in  tbe  street ; Cervantes 
died  of  hunger;  Speucerdied  in  want;  Dryden  lived  in  pov- 
erty and  distress ; Sir  Walter  Raleigh  died  on  the  scaffold  ;. 
Tasso,  the  Italian  poet,  was  usually  in  sore  distress;  Steele, 
the  humorist,  lived  in  constant  warfare  with  bailiffs  ; Chatter- 
ton,  the  child  of  genius  and  misfortune,  de.stroyed  himself  at 
eighteen  ; Levege  died  in  prison,  where  he  was  couffned  for 
debt ; Goldsmith’s  “ Vicar  of  Wakefield  ” was  sold  for  a trifle 
to  secure  him  from  the  grip  of  the  law;  Fielding  lies  in  a 
country  burying  ground  without  a stone  to  mark  the  spot  ; 
and  Milton  finished  his  life  in  obscurity. 

Oh  that  this  galaxy  of  glorious  names  had  been  dealt 
liberally  with,  for  they  have  indeed  done  more  for  our 
advancement  and  pleasure  than  many  philanthropists  who 
have  been  far  more  extolled. 

It  is  indeed  a pity  that  our  authors  are  not  all  able, 
through  affluent  circumstances,  to  follow  M.  Gentil,  the 
inventor  of  a balloon  which,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  guided  and 
managed  at  will.  He  says  his  invention  is  for  the  scientific 
public,  ‘‘  the  work  of  my  IHe  ; and  shall  I,  then,  prostitute 
my  grand  work  by  putting  it  upon  exhibition  at  ten  cents  a 
head,  like  a stuffed  whale  or  petrified  hog?  I want  no 
money.  I give  it  to  the  people,  and  I am  happy.” 

EDUCATED  FOR  WO  GOOD. 

Not  infrequently  we  hear  it  said  of  persons_who  change 
their  opinion  as  to  an  occupation,  that  they  have  lost  their 
education,  and  very  often,  too,  the  opinion  is  expressed  that 
such  a one's  education  has  done  him  no  good.  There  cer- 
tainly is  meaning  in  such  expressions,  but  thSy  generally 
convey  a wrong  notion,  and  are  often  uttered  through  ignor- 
ance of  the  benefits  of  mental  culture.  If  a man  success- 
fully passes  the  examinations  required  for  any  profession, 
and  has  derived  all  the  benefits  of  mental  discipline  and  cul- 
tivation that  he  should  therefrom,  and  then  turn  his  efforts  to 
business  or  farming,  or  some  other  occupation,  the  pursuit  of 
which  would  not  require  the  passing  of  those  examinations, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  has  lost  his  education,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  doubt  very  much  that  his  education  will  not  be 
almost  as  directly  useful  in  one  as  another.  He  may  not  care 
to  remember  all  that  he  has  studied,  but  no  knowledge  is  ever 
acquired  that  does  not  leave  an  impression  and  give  him 
more  power  than  he  would  otherwise  have  had. 

In  the  other  cases  above  referred  to,  of  which  it  is  said, 
“their  education  has  done  them  no  good,”  those  who  say  this 
are  certainly  mistaken.  A man  may  pass  through  the  schools 
without  being  very  well  educated,  but  every  bit  of  education, 
whether  acquired  in  the  class-room  or  among  men  in  the 
highways  of  life,  is  good.  All  knowledge  is  good.  All  men- 
tal development  is  good,  and  if  a man  is  educated,  whether 
it  be  perceptible  to  others  or  not,  he  most  assuredly  reaps  the 
beuefits  of  his  education. 


TRIUMPHS  OVER  DIFFICULTIES. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  attained  without  industry,  and  th® 
most  diligent  are  rewarded  with  the  most  pleasure  in  suc- 
cesses. Distasteful  occupation  may  be  made  congenial  to  us 
by  perseverance.  What  we  deem  hard  work  may  become  a 
source  of  amusement.  The  earnest  student  learns  this  in 
his  school  tasks,  and  it  is  a lesson  also  of  universal  appli- 
cation. We  are  all  proud  of  triumphs,  and  from  the  time  of 
learning  to  walk  till  our  latest  achievement  in  life,  there  i» 
no  more  fruitful  source  of  happiness.  _ 
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RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


All  covimunicalions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents'  Department,  Family  Circle  Office 
London  Fast. 

T.  H. — See  answer  to  your  question  under  “ Domestic 
Recipes.” 

One  Interested. — We  will  send  anyone  a copy  of  the 
Monthly  for  October,  bound,  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  postage 
■tamps. 

Jenny  H. — It  is  not  advisable  to  use  different  tints  of 
paper  to  express  your  feelings  in  such  cases,  as  the  chances 
are  their  significance  would  be  lost  on  the  receiver.  You 
can  express  yourself  more  plainly  by  words. 

F.  F. — The  word  fudge  is  said  to  be- derived  from  a per- 
son’s name.  A Captain  Fudge,  commander  of  a merchantman 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  who  always  brought  home  a quan- 
tity of  lies  as  to  the  success,  etc.,  of  his  voyage,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  personality  underlying  it. 

Spec. — The  phrase,  “milking  the  sti-eet,”  is  applied  to  i 
the  act  of  cliques  or  great  operators  in  stocks  who  hold  cer-  | 
tain  stocks  so  well  in  hand  that  they  cause  any  fluctuations  ! 
they  please.  By  alternately  lifting  and  depressing  prices, 
they  “milk"  the  small  operators  and  the  outside  public. 

S.  S. — 1.  Mrs.  Frances  Eleanor  Trollope’s  novels  are  : 
Among  Aliens,  Anne  Furness,  Mabel's  Progress,  The  Sacris- 
tan's Household  and  'Veronica,  editions  of  all  of  which  have 
been  published  by  Harper  Bros.  2.  “ Blades-o’- Grass  ” is  the 
title  of  a novel  by  B.  L.  Fargeon,"  whose  works  all  bear  more 
or  less  eccentric  titles. 

W.  H. — 1.  The  reports  of  the  city  you  speak  of  making 
your  home  in  are  not  favorable  at  present.  Numerous  failures 
are  reported  of  late  from  there.  2.  We  supply  subscribers 
with  either  the  weekly  or  the  monthly  issues  of  the  Family 
Circle,  as  they  desire,  in  every  case  sending  the  weekly 
where  the  monthly  is  not  specially  ordered,  as  it  is  newer 
and  fresher  each  week  as  compiled  and  first  published. 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

JUe7is  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 


Cold  Bathing. 

Just  now,  I am  sorry  to  say,  there  is  a reaction  against 
cold  bathing.  A medical  man  of  my  acquaintance  cautions 
his  patients  against  too  frequent  bathing,  for  fear  the  oil  may 
be  removed  from  the  skin.  He  tells  them  that  twice  a month 
during  the  winter,  and  twice  a weak  during  the  summer  are 
quite  enough  for  anybody.  A wellknown  writer  has  recently 
cautioned  the  world  against  the  removal  of  the  skin  oil  by 
too  frequent  bathing. 

This  is  entire  missapprehension.  In  hydropathic 
establishments  the  patients  are  sometimes  bathed  three  or 
four  times  a day,  yet  never  lose  the  oil  of  the  skin  in  conse- 
quence. Pugilists  in  preparing  for  the  prize  ring,  are  bathed 
two  or  three  times  a day,  and  rubbed  with  rough  towels  by 
the  strongest  arms.  Heenen  was  bathed  three  or  four  times 
a day,  and  rubbed  by  McDonald  and  Cusick,  with  all  the 
power  of  their  strong  arms,  fifteen  minutes  at  a time,  and 
with  the  roughest  towels  and  brushes,  and  yet  the  account 
says  that  when  he  appeared  in  the  ring  his  skin  was  as 
beautiful  as  a baby’s. 

If  cold  water  were  used  without  soap,  a bath  every  hour 
with  the  hardest  friction  would  only  increase  the  secretion  of 
oils. 

A more  frequent  objection — one  used  by  the  patients 
themselves — is,  that  they  can’t  get  up  a reaction.  A lady 
said  to  me  one  morning,  “ I have  tried  this  cold  bathing,  but 


it  always  gives  me  a headache;  besides,  I can’t  get  warm  for 
an  hour.” 

Many  others  have  made  the  same  objection.  Now  this  is 
all  because  you  don’t  manage  right.  If  you  will  manage  as 
follows,  the  want  of  reaction,  and  consequent  congestion  of 
the  head  and  chest  will  never  occur  again.  Purchase  a 
bathing  mat,  or  make  one  by  sewing  into  the  edge  of  a large 
piece  of  rubber  cloth  a half-inch  rope.  On  rising  in  the 
morning,  spring  into  the  middle  of  it,  and  with  an  old  rough 
towel  folded  eight  or  ten  inches  square,  apply  the  water  as 
fast  as  your  hands  can  fly  ; then  with  the  rough  towels  rub 
as  hard  as  you  can  I'Caron,  until  the  skin  is  as  red  as  boiled 
lobster.  This  will  take  but  five  minutes,  and  will  leave  you 
in  a delightful  glow. 

I have  never  met  anyone,  who,  taking  the  bath  in  this 
rapid  and  vigorous  way,  was  not  satisfied  with  it. — “ Golden 
Rule.” 


Home  the  Best  Place  for  Invalids. 

The  New  York  Sun  compiles  from  the  Continent  the 
opinions  of  a physician  about  the  curative  powers  of  nature. 
The  physician  concludes  that  it  is  better  for  a consumptive 
to  stay  at  home,  where  he  can  be  comfortable,  than  subject 
himself  to  the  discomfort  of  hotel  life,  or  to  the  greater 
inconvenience  of  a camp.  He  says  that  the  camp  cure  may 
be  fairly  tried  by  sleeping  on  one’s  own  housetop.  Another 
medical  man  replies  that  the  summer  conditions  of  spruce 
forests  are  eminently  favorable,  and  consumptives  have 
recovered,  in  the  most  surprising  way,  living  under  canvas 
in  them,  where  the  air  was  impregnated  with  the  healing 
emanations  peculiar  to  the  non-deciduous  tree  growths. 
There  are  consumptives  whose  lungs  crave  the  salt  air  of 
the  ocean  ; others  to  whom  the  dry  atmosphere  of  Colorado 
is  infinitely  soothing  ; and  others  again  who  are  benefited 
by  the  climate  of  Florida  or  Southern  California.  “To 
prescribe  Florida  for  one  person  might  mean  death,  while  if 
he  went  among  the  northern  paradise  of  spruce,  recovery 
might  follow.” 

Wasp  Stings. 

This  being  the  season  at  which  petty'  questions  and  griev- 
ances are  most  likely  to  be  relieved  or  redressed  by  the  pub- 
licity offered  by  the  press,  a considerable  number  of  corre- 
spondents are  expressing  the  burning  interest  they  take  in 
the  treatment  of  “ wasp  stings.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
under  certain  conditions  the  sting  of  a wasp  may  prove  very 
injurious,  or  even  dangerous  to  life.  We  are  unable  to 
endorse  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  danger  unless  there  be 
fear.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  sting  of  any  insect  cap- 
able of  generating  a poison  may  be  fatal  without  the  inter- 
vention of  panic.  The  nervous  system  is  in  some  of  its 
states  exceedingly  susceptilile  of  sudden  impressions,  which, 
as  it  were,  “stagger”  the  nerve  centers  by  shock.  The  bites 
of  small  snakes  probably  act  in  this  way,  and  the  sting  of  a 
wasp  may  prove  fatal  in  the  same  fashion.  As  to  remedies, 
ammonia  is,  of  course,  the  obvious  recourse;  but  almost 
anything  “strong,”  in  a popular  sense,  will  generally 
suffice  to  decompose  and  destroy  an  organic  poison  if  instantly 
applied.  This  is  why  the  juice  of  an  onion  answers  the 
purpose.  Anything  equally  pungent  would  do  as  well  — 
Lancet. 

An  ocean  voyage  is  said  to  be  a sure  cure  for  malaria. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 

FASHION  NOTES. 

Felt  hats  will  be  popular  for  fall  and  winter  styles. 

Feathers  are  very  much  worn  on  hats  and  bonnets,  and 
flowers  very  little. 

Couch  shell  pink  and  pink  in  all  the  petunia  shades  are 
popular  for  evening. 

Dresses  of  sprigged  muslin  ate  worn  for  evening,  over 
white,  pink,  blue  and  ecru  silk. 

Plum  color  is  the  most  fashionable  of  the  fruit  shades,  and 
garnet  has  given  way  to  the  darkest  shade  of  wine  color. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Boiled  Ham.— Boil  three  or  four  hours,  according  to  size, 
then  skin  the  whole  of  it  for  the  table ; then  set  it  in  the 
oven  for  half  an  hour,  cover  thickly  with  pounded  rusk  or 
bread  crumbs,  set  back  for  half  an  hour  longer.  Boiled  ham 
is  always  improved  by  setting  in  an  oven  for  nearly  an  hour, 
till  much  of  the  fat  dries  out,  and  it  also  makes  it  more 
tender. 

Ox-CaEEK  Pie — Wash  an  ox-cheek  in  several  waters,  let 
it  soak  an  hour,  then  stew  gently  until  the  meat  is  cooked  ; 
remove  it  from  the  stew-pot,  take  out  all  the  bones,  which 
return  to  the  stew-pot;  put  the  meat  to  one  side  until  quite 
cold ; boil  a couple  of  eggs  hard  and  leave  until  cold  ; cut  1 
into  pieces  about  half  an  inch  in  size  any  remnants  of  bacon 
or  ham.  Take  a pint  and  a-half  of  the  stock  from  which  the 
meat  has  been  taken,  reduce  it  one-third  by  boiling,  flavor  it 
with  a teaspoonful  of  Worcester  sauce,  pepper,  and,  for  those 
who  like  it  a little  tarragon  vinegar.  Trim  the  meat — that 
is,  take  off  the  white  skin — cut  it  into  pieces  about  an  inch  in 
size,  lay  them  in  a dish  with  the  egg  cut  in  slices,  bacon,  or 
ham,  till  full ; then  pour  in  the  gravy,  cover  with  paste,  tak- 
ing care  to  make  an  incision  in  the  center,  and  bake  until  the 
crust  is  sufficiently  cooked.  This  pie  should  be  eaten  cold. 

Indian  Suet  Podding. — One-half  pound  suet,  chopped  fine  ; 
one  cup  molasses,  one  pint  milk,  one  egg,  meal  to  make  a 
very  thin  batter,  a teaspoonful  ground  cloves,  a teaspoonful 
ground  cinnamon,  a teaspoonful  salt,  a little  nutmeg,  a few 
currants  or  chopped  raisins.  Boil  or  steam  three  hours. 
Serve  with  sauce. 

Onion  Pickles. — Select  small  onions,  remove  with  a silver 
knife  all  the  outer  skins.  Put  them  in  a brine  that  will  float 
an  egg,  and  leave  them  for  two  days  ; then  drain  them  on  a 
cloth.  While  draining  put  over  the  fire  one  gallon  of  vinegar, 
one  quart  of  sugar,  one  ounce  each  of  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace 
and  black-peppers  (whole),  bring  the  vinegar  to  a boiling 
point,  put  in  onions  and  cook  nearly  tender.  You  can  cook 
onions  twice  with  one  preparation  of  the  vinegar. 

Scrambled  Eggs, — Allow  one  egg  for  each  person,  and  one 
-cup  of  cold  milk,  and  a lump  of  butter  the  size  of  a walnut, 
for  each  egg.  Break  the  eggs  into  a basin,  beat  a minute 
with  a fork,  then  pour  them  into  a saucepan,  adding  the  milk, 
butter,  salt,  and  pepper,  and  stir  until  sufficiently  thick. 
Serve  on  toast. 

Economical  Pudding. — An  excellent  way  of  using  stale 
biscuits  or  cakes  is  to  dry  and  then  pound  them  fine  in  a 
mortar,  then  mix  with  them  two  eggs  with  their  weight  in 
butter,  beat  all  to  a cream,  pour  into  a mould  and  steam. 
This  is  excellent  cold  with  fruit,  such  as  stewed  prunes. 


A Bachelor’s  Pudding. — Four  ounces  grated  bread,  four 
ounces  currants,  four  ounces  apples,  two  ounces  sugar,  three 
eggs,  a few  drops  of  essence  of  lemon,  a little  grated  nutmeg. 
Pare,  core,  aud  mince  the  apples  finely — sufficient,  when 
minced,  to  make  four  ounces ; add  to  these  the  currants, 
which  should  be  well  washed,  the  grated  bread,  and  sugar  ; 
whisk  the  eggs,  beat  these  up  with  the  remaining  ingredients, 
and  when  all  is  thoroughly  mixed,  put  the  pudding  into  a 
buttered  basin,  tie  it  down  with  a cloth,  and  boil  for  three 
hours. 


French  Rolls.— Six  potatoes  boiled,  and  mashed  in  the 
water  boiled  in ; add  enough  flour  to  make  it  the  consistency 
of  cream  ; now  beat  in  four  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  sugar, 
two  tablespoonfuls  salt;  add  yeast  and  let  it  rise.  When 
risen,  work  in  flour  that  has  had  four  tablespoonfuls  of  butter 
rubbed  into  it. 


Lemon  Jelly  Cake  — One  cup  of  sugar,  three  eggs,  butter 
size  of  an  egg,  one  and  a-half  cups  of  flour,  three-quarter  cups 
of  sweet  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  baking  powder.  Jelly  for 
Cake : One  cup  of  sugar,  one  egg,  one  large  apple,  grated,  one 
lemon,  grated  ; beat  together,  and  cook  till  quite  thick. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

Never  put  pickles  in  a jar  that  has  had  lard  in  it. 

Tough  meat  may  be  made  as  tender  as  any  by  the  addition 
of  a little  vinegar  to  the  water  when  it  is  put  on  to  boil. 

Nurseries  and  children’s  rooms  should  be  permanently 
ventilated.  Dormitories  for  children  should  have  ample  ven- 
tilation ; clothe  the  children  warmly,  cover  the  beds  warmly, 
prevent  direct  draughts,  and  the  cool  air  will  not  iujure. 

Remedy  voR  Chapped  Hands — One  tablespoonful  of  gly- 
cerine, one  tablespoonful  of  alcohol,  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
rain  water. 

Cold  Cream — Five  ounces  oil  of  sweet  almond,  three 
ounces  spermaceti,  half  an  ounce  of  white  wax,  and  three  to 
five  drops  ottar  of  roses.  Melt  together  in  a shallow  dish 
over  hot  water.  Strain  through  a piece  of  muslin  when 
melted,  and  as  it  begins  to  cool,  beat  it  with  a silver  spoon 
until  cold  and  snowy  white.  For  the  hair  use  seven  ounces 
of  oil  of  almonds  instead  of  five. 


A Cure  for  Sties. — Among  the  most  troublesome  and 
often  noticed  affsctions  are  what  are  known  as  hordeolum,  or 
common  sty.  Dr.  Louis  Fitzpatrick,  in  the  Lancet,  differs 
from  some  of  his  professional  brethren,  who  persist  in  order- 
ing the  application  of  poultices,  bathing  with  tepid  water,  etC) 
These,  no  doubt,  do  good  in  the  end,  but  such  applications 
have  the  great  disadvantage  of  prolonging  the  career  of  these 
unsightly  sores,  and  encourage  the  production  of  fresh  ones. 
Dr.  Fitzpfitrick  has  found,  after  many  trials,  the  local  appli- 
cation of  tincture  of  iodine  exerts  a well-marked  influence  in 
checking  the  growth.  This  is  by  far  preferable  to  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  which  makes  an  unsightly  mark,  and  often  fails  in 
its  object.  The  early  use  of  the  iodine  acts  as  a prompt 
abortive.  To  apply  it  the  lids  should  be  held  apart  by  the 
thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  while  the  iodine  is 
painted  over  the  inflamed  papilla  with  a fine  camel-hair  pen- 
cil. The  lids  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  until 
tbe  part  touched  is  dry.  A few  applications  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours  is  sufficient. 
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SELECTED. 

“ S’npiiiif  ouly  what  is  sweot  ; 

Lo  veil*  t inn  and  lakrt  the  wlieat.” 

Reconstruction. 

In  a wagon  made  of  willow 
Wheeled  I once  a little  maiden, 

Ringlets  shining  on  the  pillow, 

Rolling  homeward  treasure  laden, 

Like  a boat  upon  the  billow. 

Ten  years  fled.  Ah,  how  I missed  her 
When  we  left  the  village  school ! 

But  she  said  she'd  be  my  sister 
As  we  lingered  by  the  pool. 

And  I passionately  kissed  her. 

Ten  more  fleeting  years  renew  it ; 

Little  wagon  made  of  willow  ; 

Loving  eyes  are  bent  to  view  il ; 

Loving  hands  adjust  the  pillow. 

And  we’ve  fitted  rockers  to  it. 

Atlanta  Constitution. 


Choosing  a Wife- 

Never  marry  a woman  merely  because  she  has  a handsome 
face  or  a well-turned  figure,  for  we  soon  become  insensible  to 
angelic  forms  and  faces.  If  her  counntenance  has  life  aud 
intelligence,  if  her  walk  and  carriage  are  modest  and  lady- 
like, and  if  the  whole  appearance  indicates  she  has  mind, 
heart  and  soul,  why  she  is  worth  all  the  simpering,  mincing, 
flirting,  affected  misses  that  ever  brought  good  looks  as  their 
only  marriage  dower.  If  the  fair  one  you  are  addressing  is 
rich  in  houses,  lands,  bank  stock  or  railway  shares,  her 
worldly  gear  should  not  prove  an  insurmountable  objection  ; 
but  if  she  is  poor,  like  yourself,  so  much  the  better.  There  is 
nothing  like  a young  couple,  about  the  age  of  twenty,  starting 
in  life  with  fond  hearts,  clear  heads,  easy  consciences  and 
empty  pockets.  You  have  something  to  hope  for,  to  work 
for,  to  live  for.  Your  early  struggles  with  the  crosses  of  this 
life  will  only  bind  you  the  closer  to  your  young,  ardent  and 
loving  wife. 

Attend  to  the  Children. 

Men  of  thought  and  enterprise  bestow  time  and  enquiry  on 
the  body  training  of  their  domestic  animals  and  on  proper 
modes  of  feeding  them,  but  neglect  their  children  as  if  they 
were  not  worth  attention,  or  would  grow  strong  and  healthy 
without  the  same  amount  of  care  and  attention  they  gir^e 
their  cattle.  They  make  no  inquiry  into,  the  proper  way  of 
feeding,  exercising  and  clothing  human  beings.  All  this  may 
be  the  duty  of  the  mother.  But  she  does  not  appreciate  the 
importance  of  body-training  and  the  father  is  more  interested 
in  accumulating  wealth  than  in  the  regular  body  training  of 
his  offspring.  He  convinces  himself  that  they  will  be  well 
developed  and  become  robust  and  healthy  without  his 
expending  upon  them  any  care  or  exertion.  The  father 
does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  the  first  requi  ite  to  success 
in  life  is  to  have  a well  developed  body,  is  the  basis  of  all 
happiness  and  usefulness.  Men  and  women  break  down 
under  the  pressure  of  duties  and  ambition,  simply  because 
their  parent  did  not  fit  them  for  domestic  duties  and  business 
pressure  by  giving  proper  form  and  strength  to  their  functions 
by  a proper  course  of  training.  These  remarks  apply  more 
particularly  to  girls,  who  are  usually  allowed  to  mature,  as 


did  Tops}',  without  any  pains  to  give  that  growth  and 
bti-ength  to  their  body,  that  future  domestic  duties  may 
demand. 

The  tendency  is  to  neglect  the  body  and  abuse  the  mind. 
No  subject  of  general  interest  is  now  so  great  as  the  proper 
means  of  giving  growth  and  strength,  activity  and  endurance 
to  girls — so  that  women  and  wives  may  not  be  so  generally 
feeble  and  suffering.  The  reaving  of  well  grown  men  and 
women  is  as  important  in  the  future  life  as  the  present.  For 
religious  character  and  religious  sentiment  depend  very  much 
upon  physical  health  and  physical  strength.  Our  gratitude 
to  heaven  depends  very  much  upon  our  digestive  force. 
Hard  eating  and  hard  drinking  unfits  the  soul  for  religious, 
holy  thoughts,  and  suffering  and  feebleness  impairs  our 
gratitude  to  heaven.  Men  tell  us  just  how  much  food  aud 
what  kind  our  animals  need,  but  no  principles  are  involved 
in  feeding  human  beings.  Children  are  overfed,  or  underfed, 
and  so  are  made  ill  or  well,  weak  or  strong,  indolent  or  active, 
by  what  they  eat  and  drink.  Many  infants  die  from  over- 
feeding as  from  underfeeding,  some  sufler  from  repletion  and 
others  from  starvation.  A want  of  principle  in  feeding  is 
the  basis  of  the  trouble.  Infants  and  children  are  allowed 
to  eat  all  they  want  and  not  all  they  need.  Our  tarmers, 
governed  by  experience  and  observation,  specify  the  kind 
and  quantity  of  food  their  domestic  animals  may  need  to 
promote  certain  results  they  have  in  view.  The  great 
tiouble  is  that  our  mothers  often  have  no  idea  of  the  effects  of 
different  kinds  of  food.  They  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  some  kinds  of  food  pooduce  muscle,  bones,  etc.,  while 
others  produce  body,  beat  and  fat.  Growth  i nd  strength 
demand  a certain  percent,  of  the  one  and  a different  per  cent, 
ot  the  other.  Asa  general  rule  it  may  be  true,  that  appetite 
is  a good  guide  to  quantity.  Still  some  exceptions  may  exist. 
Some  children,  no  less  than  some  adults,  become  gluttons  and 
do  themselves  much  harm.  Children  need  more  food  than 
the  mature,  bulk  lor  bulk.  They  should  have  enough  to 
build  their  “ harps  ot  a thousand  strings  ” and  then  to  keep 
them  in  repair.  Tue  food  they  consume  depends  upon  their 
needs.  They  may  need  sugar,  so  necessary  in  supplying  the 
means  of  moving  the  animal  machinery.  They  may  need 
fat.  Sugary  and  fatty  matters  combine  with  oxygen  in  the 
body,  and  thus  evolve  heat.  Those  children  who  are  cold, 
who  possess  only  a poor  circulation  of  blood,  need  sugar. 
Other  compounds  may  be  converted  into  heat-foocf  Starch 
is  changed  to  sugar  in  the  course  of  digestion.  The  liver 
converts  other  constituents  of  food  to  sugar.  Children 
usually  dislike  fat,  bat  have  a love  for  sugar.  An  excess  for 
sugar  may  compensate  for  a lack  of  fat.  Suet,  boiled  in  milk 
is  often  useful  to  feeble  children. 

Children  are  very  fond  of  fruit.  All  vegetable  acids  are 
beneficial  when  taken  moderately  at  regular  periods  of  time. 
Ripe  fruits  containing  sugar,  are  peculiarly  agreeable  and 
useful  lo  all.  Now  in  these  cases  we  see  that  children  should 
be  fed  in  harmony  with  their  taste. 

The  taste  of  children  should  always  be  consulted.  They 
usually  need  a variety,  not  in  kind  but  in  flavor.  The  same 
kind  of  food  day  after  day  becomes  insipid.  They  should  be 
left  to  their  appetites  as  to  flavor,  but  not  as  to  quantity. 
They  should  have  those  kinds  for  which  they  have  a love. 
Let  it  form  a part  of  their  regular  diet,  so  that  they  may  be 
less  inclined  to  consume  large  quantities.  The  quantity  of 
food  must  be  regulated  by  observation  and  experience.— 
C II.  Allen,  V.  I). 
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What  She  Sacrifices. 

An  exchange,  in  commenting  on  a woman’s  desire  to  get 
married,  asks  if  you  ever  thought  that  she  quits  her  home, 
her  parents,  her  companions,  her  occupations,  her  amuse- 
ments— eveiyfhing  on  which  she  had  liitherto  depended  for 
comfort,  for  affection,  for  kindness,  for  pleasure.  The  parents 
by  whose  advice  she  has  been  guided,  the  sisters  to  whom 
she  dared  impart  every  embryo  thought  and  feel’ng,  the 
brother  who  has  played  with  her  by  turns,  the  counsellor  and 
counselled,  and  the  3'ounger  children,  to  whom  she  has 
hitherto  been  the  mother  and  playmate, — all  to  be  forsaken 
by  one  fell  stroke,  every  tie  is  loosened,  the  spring  of  every 
hope  and  action  is  changed,  and  yet  she  flies  with  joy  into 
the  untrodden  path  before  her.  Buoyed  up  by  the  confidence 
of  requited  love,  she  bids  a fond,  grateful  adieu  to  the  life 
that  is  past,  and  turns  with  excited  hopes  and  joyous  antici- 
pations of  happiness  to  that  to  come.  Then  woe  to  the  man 
who  can  blight  such  fair  hope,  who  can,  coward-like,  break 
the  illusions  that  have  won  her,  and  destroy  the  confidence 
that  love  had  inspired. 


Letters  With  Pictures. 

There  are  scores  of  of  persons  who  are  unhappy  because 
they  fail  to  use  the  blessingg  that  are  within  their 
reach.  They  resemble  a poor  old  widow  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  of  whom  the  following  story  is  told  : 

A warm-hearted  Christian  gentleman,  hearing  about  her 
condition,  called,  and  she  told  him,  “ I am  very,  very  poor, 
sir,  though  I should  not  be  so.  I have  a son  in  Australia 
who  is  well  off,  but  he  only  sends  me  a letter  once  a month 
with  a picture  in  it.”  “Let  me  see  the  pictures.”  When 
they  were  produced,  the  gentleman  saw  that  they  were  drafts 
for  sums  of  £10  ($50).  He  said  to  her,  “ Why,  my  good 
woman,  you  are  rich  not  poor,  as  you  think.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  put  your  name  on  the  back  of  these  pictures,  present 
them  at  the  hank,  and  you  will  get  a lot  of  money.” 

She  was  living  m abject  misery,  complaining  to  all  whom 
she  met  of  her  son’s  neglect,  notwithstanding  he  had  been 
very  liberal  to  her. 

A Bride’s  Ruse. 

A very  beautiful  and  touching  story  was  telegraphed  the 
other  day^  from  some  far  western  town,  which  told  how  a 
white  dove  flew  in  at  a church  window  and  lit  upon  the 
shoulder  of  a fair  young  bride  who  was  just  being  given  away' 
at  the  altar.  The  poetic  thiill  which  was  caused  by  this 
incident  has  been  turned  into  grief  by  the  discovery  that  the 
fair  young  bride  spent  over  six  months  ttliining  the  dove  for 
this  matrimonial  act  with  the  one  blessed  purpose  of  getting 
her  name  in  all  the  papers. 

A Chanere  of  Opinion. 

“No,  sir;  I will  never  marry  a girl  that  likes  cats.  If 
there’s  anything  in  this  world  I abominate,  it’s  a cat.  They’re 
treacherous  creatures,  any  way.  I wouldn’t  have  any  confi- 
dence in  a woman  who  was  fond  of  cats.  I can’t  abide 
’em.” 

This  was  what  he  said  a year  ago.  He  is  married  now  to 
one  of  the  nicest  girls  in  the  world.  A visitor  at  their  coun- 
try home  last  week  saw  a beautiful  Maltese  kitten  playing 
about  the  house,  and  at  the  stable,  when  the  pony  carriage 
was  brought  out,  a gigantic  black  tom,"  with  a brass  collar 
round  his  neck,  was  a conspicuous  figure,  and  evidently  on 


the  most  friendly  terms  with  the  hostler  and  horses.  As  the 
visitor  and  his  young  host  sat  talking,  after  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household  had  retii^d,  the  guest  recalled  the 
remarks  of  the  year  before.  “Look  here,  old  fellow,”  said  he, 
“ I thought  you  didn’t  like  cats.  Upon  my  word  I believe 
you  are  petting  that  Maltese  kitten  now.” 

“ Well,  the  fact  is,”  said  his  friend,  “my  wife  has  always 
been  very  fond  of  cats.  And  do  you  know,”  he  continued, 
“ 1 think  it’s  a very  good  thing  for  a woman  to  like  cats. 
People  that  like  cats  are  always  gentle.  They  are  brave,  too. 
Did  you  ever  notice  that  you  can  make  a cat  do  almost  any- 
thing by  kindness  and  coaxing,  but  that  it's  useless  to  try  to 
influence  cats  by  fear.  They  simply  run  away.  No,  I rather 
like  cats  myself  now.” 

This  was  the  man  that  would  never  marry  a girl  that 
liked  cats. 

An  Independent  Groom. 

At  a recent  public  dinner  given  to  the  old  settlers  at 
Holyoke,  Mass.,  a good  story  was  told  ot  an  independent 
groom  : An  Ireland  parish  man  wooed  a Chicopee-street 
damsel  of  one  of  the  numerous  and  well-to-do  Chapin  fami- 
lies, and  started  to  the  wedding  with  his  ox-cart,  so  that  he 
might  bring  back  the  household  stuff.  The  law  was  such 
that  if  the  father-in-law  gave  notice  when  the  bride’s  furniture 
was  taken  away  that  he  merely  loaned  it  to  the  groom,  it 
could  not  in  future  be  attached  for  the  husband's  debts.  And 
so,  after  the  cart  had  been  loaded  and  the  party  were  ready  to 
leave,  the  host  remarked  to  a neighbor  : 

“ I wish  you  to  be  a witne.ss  that  I loan  these  things.” 

But  this  proceeding  was  not  at  all  to  the  groom’s  taste 
and  tradition  says  that  he  hastily  tipped  up  the  cart,  with  the 
observation,  “ Mr.  Chapin,  1 didn’t  come  here  to  bonow  any- 
thing,’ and  then  drove  off  with  a portionless  bride. 

A Ramrod  Through  a Man’s  Head. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  integrity  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  is  not  essential  to  the  continuance  of  life,  and 
that  they  may  undergo  considerable  morbid  change  or  me 
chanical  injury,  accompanied  by  extensive  loss  of  substance, 
without  fatal  result,  or  even  serious  impairment  of  the  vital 
functions. 

Re.aring  upon  this  point,  Fischer  reports,  in  the  Deutsche 
ZeiUchrifl  fur  Chirurgie  (Bd.  xviii),  an  interesting  case  of  an 
accident  w’hich  occurred  during  the  unloading  of  a carbine,  by 
which  the  brain  was  transfixed  by  a ramrod,  without  fatal 
result.  The  ramrod,  which  was  of  iron,  entered  the  thorax  to 
the  right  of  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra,  passed  upward  in  the 
deeper  tissues  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck  through  the  base 
of  the  skull  and  brain,  and  projected  to  the  extent  of  thirty 
centimeters  out  of  the  left  side  of  the  head.  After  an  open- 
ing had  been  made  into  the  neck,  the  rod  was  driven  back- 
ward through  the  skull  by  strokes  of  a hammer,  and  taken 
out  at  the  neck.  The  patient  recovered,  except  that  he 
remained  blind  in  the  right  eye. 

An  effort  to  imitate  the  injury  on  the  dead  body  showed 
that  in  the  neck  no  important  vessel  or  nerve  was  injured, 
that  the  instrument  entered  the  cavity  of  the  skull  through 
the  right  optic  foramen,  tore  the  optic  nerve,  and  then  entered 
the  space  between  the  two  frontal  lobes,  and  penetrated  the 
brain  only  to  the  slight  extent  of  three  centimeters,  and 
wounded  only  the  anterior  edge  of  the  left  superior  frontal 
convolution. 
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Prejudice. 

The  power  of  education  appears  stronger  with  the  majority 
of  mankind,  than  the  appetites  of  nature.  Most  of  tliose  who 
publish  their  sentiments,  have  passed  their  lives  rather  in 
turning  over  volumes,  than  in  tracing  accurately  the  shifting 
scene,  and  deliberately  considering  the  written  page  with  a 
design  to  enrich  them  elves  with  original  ideas  ; rather  in 
rapid  reading  than  in  correct  thinking.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  of  those  who  are  most  eager  after  the  pursuit  of 
books,  are  directed  by  tutors  to  read  a certain  set,  on  the  faith 
and  credit  of  which  their  futuie  maxiums,  opinions,  and 
behavior  are  to  be  formed.  Thus  both  writers  and  readers 
go  in  leading-strings.  The  one  piints  what  has  been  printed 
with  some  alteration  ; the  other  considering  as  incontestable, 
those  tenets  which  they  have  found  in  their  favorite  authors, 
or  heard  from  the  lips  of  friends  and  masters,  who  are 
probably  under  the  dominion  of  equally  strong  prejudices. 

There  are,  indeed,  certain  sell  evident  propositions,  the 
truth  of  which,  like  the  sun  in  its  meridian,  strike  unob- 
structed light  upon  the  mind.  To  cavil  or  conjecture 
against  these,  would  be  to  war  with  demonstration  and  com- 
bat Heaven.  There  are,  also  a variety  of  opinions,  rendered 
awful  by  the  general  belief  of  men,  which  have  been  adopted 
as  maxiums  out  of  the  reach  of  contutation.  On  this  account, 
if  at  any  time  a man  has  dared  to  oppose  a notion,  handed 
down  from  father  to  son,  with  the  same  care  as  the  rent-rolls 
of  a family  estate  ; which  was  put  into  our  mouths  with  the 
milk  of  our  mothers,  and  pinned  upon  our  understandings  as 
early  as  the  bibs  on  our  bosoms;  what  is  the  consequence? 
He  is  condemned  as  a dangerous  innovator;  as  one  who 
would  overset  the  established  system  of  things,  a system 
which  antiquity  has  rendered  venerable  and  decisive.  Strange 
bigotry  I ’tis  a dependency  beneath  the  natural  freedom  of 
the  mind.  An  intellectual  obligation  is  more  servile  than  a 
pecuniary  one.  One  would  not  indeed,  like  Madeville,  oppose 
everything  from  the  obstinate  tenacity  of  founding  a new 
system  upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  ; since  that  were  as  absurd 
as  setting  fire  to  one’s  house,  because  some  flaws  and  errors 
were  perceptible  through  the  building  ; but  it  would  be  an 
act  of  wisdom  to  do  the  best  to  repair  them. 

It  is  likely,  I may  advance  opinions,  not  wholly  corre- 
spondent to  the  general  imitation  of  thinking; — for,  I am 
sorry  to  say,  that  our  usual  ideas  are  derived  from  a very  silly 
as  well  as  a very  servile  imitation  ; the  most  sensible  people 
are  frequently  parroted  ; they  think  as  they  are  bid  to  think, 
and  talk  the  dull  dialect  of  their  teachers,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  coffin.  A man  of  original  contemplation,  is  therefore  a 
prodigy  ; and,  like  a prodigy,  the  eyes  of  everybody  are  upon 
him  the  moment  he  appears  ; even  the  few  that  are  pleased 
with  his  fortitude,  admit  the  very  conviction  they  feel,  with 
some  reluctance ; we  part  from  nothing  we  have  for  any 
length  of  time  been  accustomed  to  venerate,  without  pain 
Hence,  many  who  have  talents  for  speculation,  check  the 
generous  impulse,  through  a dislike  of  being  thought 
particular.  On  thi.s  account  genius  rusts  in  inactivity,  and 
men  content  themselves  with  going  on,  in  the  old  road,  to 
avoid  the  charge  of  singularity,  and  the  smile  of  derision  : 
not  considering  that  a smile  much  oftener  betrays  ignorance, 
than  it  discovers  sagacity. 


“ To  err  is  human ; to  forgive,  divine,”  is  a good  old 
adage,  but  we  notice  that  it  is  never  quoted  to  us  when  we 
make  a mistake.  We  have  to  do  the  quoting  for  ourselves. 


The  Boy  and  the  Walnut  Tree- 

A grandson  of  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  a child  of  some 
four  or  five  summers,  was  on  a visit  to  his  maternal  grand- 
father, who  is  a wealthy  landholder  in  Ohio.  One  day,  after 
making  his  first  visit  to  Sunday  School,  with  the  religious 
instruction  of  which  beseemed  duly  impressed,  he  accom- 
panied his  grand  father  to  gather  the  fruit  of  a large  walnut 
tree.  On  the  way  the  little  fellow  said  ; 

“ Grandpa,  who  do  all  these  woods  and  fields  belong  to?  ” 

“ Why,”  said  the  matter-of-fact  gentleman,  “ to  me.” 

“No,  sir,”  emphatically  responded  the  child;  “they 
belong  to  God.” 

The  grandfather  said  nothing  till  they  reached  the  richly- 
laden  tree,  when  he  asked : 

“ Well,  my  boy,  whom  does  this  tree  belong  to  ? ” 

This  was  a poser,  and  for  a moment  the  boy  hesitated 
but  casting  a longing  look  upon  the  nuts,  he  replied  : 

“ Well,  grandfather,  the  tree  belongs  to  God,  but  the 

walnuts  are  ours.”  

Hints  to  G-entlemen. 

Don’t  neglect  the  morning  bath  ; don’t  fail  to  be  cleanly 
in  all  details. 

Don’t  wear  soiled  linen.  Be  scrupulously  particular  on 
this  point. 

Don’t  be  untidy  in  anything.  Neatness  is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  minor  morals. 

Don’t  wear  apparel  with  decided  colors  or  with  pronounced 
patterns.  Don’t — we  address  here  the  male  reader,  for  whom 
this  brochure  is  mainly  designed —wear  anything  that  is 
pretty.  What  have  men  to  do  with  pretty  things?  Select 
quiet  colors  and  unobtrusive  paterns,  and  adopt  no  style  of 
cutting  that  belittles  the  figure,  ft  is  right  enough  that 
men’s  apparel  should  so  becoming,  that  it  should  lend 
dignity  to  the  figure  ; but  it  should  never  be  ornamental, 
fanciful,  grotesque,  odd,  capricious,  nor  pretty. 

Don’t  wear  fancy-colored  shirts  or  embroidered  shirt- 
fronts.  White,  plain  linen  is  always  in  the  best  taste. 

Don’t  wear  your  hat  cocked  over  your  eye,  nor  thrust 
back  upon  your  head.  One  method  is  rowdyish,  the  other- 
rustic. 

Don’t  go  with  your  boots  unpolished  ; but  don  t have  the 
polishing  done  in  the  public  highway.  A gentleman  perched 
on  a high  curbstone  chair,  within  view  of  all  passers-by,  while 
he  is  having  executed  this  finishing  touch  of  his  toilet, 
presents  a picture  more  unique  than  dignified. 

Don't  wear  trinkets,  shirt-pins,  finger-rings,  or  anything 
that  is  solely  ornamental.  One  may  wear  shirt-studs,  a 
scarf-pin,  a watch  chain  and  seal,  because  these  articles  are 
useful ; but  the  plainer  they  are  the  better. 

Don’t  wear  dressing-gown  and  slippers  anywhere  out  of 
your  bedroom.  To  appear  at  the  table  or  in  any  company 
in  this  garb  is  the  very  soul  of  vulgarity.  It  is  equall}'  vulgar 
to  sit  at  table  or  appear  in  company  in  one’s  shirt-sleeves. 

Don’t  walk  with  a slouching  slovenly  gait.  Walk  erectly 
and  firmly,  not  stiffly  ; walk  with  ease,  but  still  with  dignity. 
Don’t  bend  out  the  knees,  nor  walk  in-toed,  nor  drag  your 
feet  along  ; walk  in  a large,  easy,  simple  manner,  without 
affectation,  but  not  negligently. 

Don’t  carry  your  hands  in  your  pockets.  Don’t  thrust 
your  thumbs  into  the  arm-holes  of  your  waistcoat. 

Don’t  cleanse  your  ears,  or  your  nose,  or  trim  and  clean 
your  finger-nails  in  public.  Cleanliness  and  neatness  in  all 
things  pertaining  to  the  person  are  indispensible,  but  toilet 
offices  are  proper  in  the  privacy  of  one’s  apartment  only. 

Don’t  chew  or  nurse  your  toothpick  in  public — or  any- 
where else. — Don't,  a Manual  of  Conduct  and  Speech. 
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The  Song  of  the  Dying. 

“ A number  of  British  t fficers  were  stationed  at  an  outpost 
in  India,  during  the  prevalence  of  a pestilence.  Many  of 
their  conjpanions  liad  fallen  victims;  all  the  chances  of 
escape  were  cut  off  and  death  stared  them  in  the  face.  Under 
these  cinumstances  and  meeting  together  probably  for  the 
last  time,  the  following  lines,  which  were  written  by  one  of 
their  nunjber,  were  sung.  The  author  was  the  first  to  fall  a 
victim  to  the  grim  destroyer.” 

We  meet  ’neat h the  sounding  rafter, 

And  the  walls  around  are  bare  ; 

As  they  echo  the  peals  of  laughter 
It  seems  that  the  dead  are  there. 

But  stand  to  your  glasses  steady. 

We  drink  to  our  comrades’  eyes  ; 

Quaff  a cup  to  the  dead  alread}’ — 

And  hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Not  here  are  the  goblets  flowing, 

Not  here  is  the  vintage  sweet ; 

’Tis  cold  as  our  hearts  are  growing. 

And  dark  as  the  doom  we  meet. 

But  stand  to  your  glasses  steady 
And  soon  shall  our  pulses  rise  ; 

A cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Not  a sigh  lor  the  lot  that  darkles. 

Not  a tear  for  tne  friends  that  sink  ; 

We’ll  fall,  ’midst  the  wine  cup’s  sparkles. 

As  mute  as  the  wine  we  drink. 

So  stand  to  your  glasses  steady, 

’Tis  in  this  our  respite  lies  ; 

One  cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  1 

Time  was  when  we  frowned  at  others, 

We  thought  we  were  wiser  then  ; 

Ha ! ha  1 let  those  think  of  their  mothers 
Who  hope  to  see  them  again. 

No  ! stand  to  your  glasses  steady. 

The  thoughtless  are  here  the  wise  ; 

A cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  1 

There’s  many  a hand  that’s  shaking. 

There’s  many  a ckeek  that's  sunk  ; 

But  soon,  though  OUT  hearts  are  breaking. 

They’ll  burn  with  the  wine  we’ve  drunk. 

So  stand  to  your  glasses  steady, 

’Tis  here  the  revival  lies; 

A cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  1 

There's  a mist  on  the  glass  congealing, 

’Tis  hurricane's  fiery  breath  ; 

And  thus  doth  the  warmth  of  feeling. 

Turn  ice  in  the  grasp  of  death, 

Ho ! stand  to  your  glasses  steady. 

For  a moment  the  vapor  flies  ; 

A cup  to  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 

Who  dreads  to  the  dust  returning? 

Who  sinks  from  the  sable  shore. 

Where  the  high  and  the  haughty  yearning 
Of  the  soul  shall  sing  no  more  ? 


Ho  I stand  to  your  glasses  steady. 
This  world  is  a world  of  lies  ; 

A cup  for  the  dead  already — 

Hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies  1 

Cut  off  from  the  land  that  bore  us. 
Betrayed  by  the  land  we  find. 

Where  the  brightest  have  gone  before  us,. 
And  the  dullest  remain  behind — 

Stand,  stand  to  your  glasses  steady  1' 
’Tis  all  we  have  left  topiize; 

A cup  to  the  dead  already — 

And  huiTih  for  the  next  that  dies  ! 


Dean  Gaisford. 

A writer  in  a contemporary  gives  some  pleasant  anecdotes 
about  the  Dean  Gaisford.  “ I have  my  doubts  about  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  sir,”  said  a too  conscientious  Christ 
Church  man  to  him  on  the  eve  of  taking  his  degree.  The 
dean  looked  at  the  troubled  one  in  a very  hard  sardonic  way> 
“ How  much  do  yo  weigh,  sir?”  “About  ten  stone,  I think, 
sir,”  was  the  astonished  answer.  “And  how  tall  are  you  to 
half  an  inch.”  “ I really  don’t  know  to  half  an  inch.”  “ And 
how  old  are  you  to  an  hour?  ” The  dubious  one  was  speech- 
less. “ Well  you  are  in  doubt  abl  ut  everything  that  relates 
to  yourself,”  cried  the  dean  triumphantly,  “and  yet  you  walk 
about  saying,  ‘ I am  twenty  years  old,  I weigh  ten  stone,  and 
am  five  feet  eight  inches  high.’  Go,  sign  the  Articles;  it 
will  be  a long  time  before  you  find  anything  that  suggests  no 
doubts.”  It  was  his  common  practice  to  throw  all  the  letters 
that  came  to  him  by  post  into  a basket  and  open  the  lot  once 
a month,  just  as  Prince  Talleyrand  is  said  to  have  done.  In 
this  way  he  said  he  had  to  write  fewer  answers,  as  most  of 
the  business  to  which  the  letters  referred  would  settle  itself 
without  his  interference. 


An  English  Divine  and  a Banff  Lassie. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Frederick  Trestail  tells  a good  story  in  the 
“Glimpses  of  Scotiand  ” which  has  been  contributed  to  the 
Baptist  Magazine  of  a recent  experience  at  Banfl'.  While 
waiting  there  fora  conveyance  to  Aberchisder  he  resolved  to 
dine  at  one  of  the  hotels,  and  found  that  another  traveller 
was  to  dine  along  with  him.  They  fell  a-dispute  as  to  who 
should  take  the  head  of  the  table,  the  doctor  maintaining 
that  the  other  gentleman  was  older  than  he.  The  matter  in 
dispute  was  referred  to  the  lassie  waiting  at  table.  With 
great  quietness  and  decorum,  she  walked  up  first  to  the 
layman,  and,  having  coolly  inspected  him,  she  then  turned 
to  the  divine  and  applied  the  same  process  to  him.  In  a half 
confidential  manner  and  tone  she  observed  to  Dr.  Trestrail, 
“ You  are  the  oldest,  sir  ; but  you  are  a deal  the  best  looking. " 
The  travellers  burst  out  into  a ringing  peal  of  laughter  ; and, 
on  comparing  notes  over  the  broth,  found  that  the  lassie’s 
verdict  as  to  their  ages  was  correct. 


“ What  are  you  doing  there?  ” demanded  a policeman,  of 
a man  who  sat  on  a fence,  howling.  “ That  feller  in  the 
house  shot  my  dog  because  he  howled,  and  I am  carrying  on 
the  dog’s  contract.  I am  going  to  howl  here  until  I think 
the  dog’s  death  has  been  sufficiently  avenged.  If  he  shoots 
me,  my  sou  will  howl  out  my  contract;  and  if  further  barm 
should  befall,  my  wife  will  come  out  and  howl  till  be  can’t 
get  rest.  Oh,  but  we  are  howlers  1 ” 
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Where  Young  Snakes  Go. 

About  twenty-three  years  ago,  in  Beebe,  Arkansas,  I had 
a guinea  hen  sitting  near  my  house,  in  thegaiden.  One  diy, 
wliile  hoeing  in  the  garden,  I noticed  the  hen  tiying, 
fluttering,  and  apparently  fighting  something.  I walked, 
hoe  in  hand,  carefully  up  to  the  nest.  Curled  up  in  the  nest 
lay  a blow  snake.  I carefully  approached  her,  and  when  she 
straightened  out  to  run,  with  one  blow  of  the  hoe  I cut  her 
head  mean  from  her  body.  I straightened  her  out  and  was 
examining  her,  and  preparing  to  take  her  length,  when  a 
young  snake  about  six  inches  long,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
common  lead  pencil,  made  its  appearance.  I cut  its  head  oft', 
and  others  followed,  until  I had  cut  the  heads  oft'  twenty- 
seven.  Some  of  them  remained  dead  in  th.e  cavity  of  their 
mother,  so  that  I know  that  they  did  not  occupy  a place  in 
the  stomach.  The  snake  had  swallowed  twelve  guinea  eggs, 
which  I proceeded  to  eject  by  squeezing  from  her  stomach 
and  throat.  The  eggs  I found  came  from  one  appartmeut, 
and  the  young  snakes  from  another.  This  induced  me  to 
examine  the  head  and  neck  which  I cut  oft.  I discovered  that 
theie  was  an  opening  under  the  tongue,  through  which  the 
young  snakes  entered  the  cavity  in  which  they  were  found,  and 
that  that  cavity  was  separate  and  distinct  from  the  stomach 
where  the  guinea  eggs  were  found.  I took  two  smooth 
sticks,  I ran  one  down  the  throat  from  above  the  tongue  and 
the  other  through  the  opening  under  the  tongue.  Both  came 
out,  but  through  separate  and  distinct  passages.  Hence  I say 
snakes  do  not  swallow  their  young,  but  something  like  the 
opossum  or  kangaroo  have  a sack  or  pocket  for  them,  which 
is  entered  through  the  mouth  and  under  the  tongue.  Some- 
one may  want  to  know  what  was  done  with  the  guinea  eggs. 
I answer,  I put  them  back  into  the  nest,  and  in  about  a week 
twelve  young  guinea  chickens  were  hatched  from  them. — 

American  Field.  

"Women’s  Equality  with  Men. 

In  the  Woman  Suffrage  Convention  held  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.,  October  9th  and  lOth,  one  of  the  many  interesting 
speeches  made  was  by  Rev.  Bashford  ; who  took  an  argument 
in  fivor  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes  from  the  Bible.  The 
Bible,  one  of  the  ladies  had  observed,  was  always  thrown  at 
them  as  a weapon  of  attack,  especially  certain  sayings  from 
St.  Paul.  Mr.  Bashford  explained  that  these  texts  were  de- 
signed to  suit  the  Corinlhian  women  whom  he  addressed,  but 
that  St.  Paul  did  not  intend  the  command  to  be  of  universal 
application  is  shown.by  the  fact  that  Pheebe  was  minister  to 
the  church  at  Cenchrea,  and  was  sent  as  a delegate  to  the 
great  church  at  Rome,  and  especially  commended  to  them  by 
bt.  Paul,  showing  how  far  be  was  in  advance  of  most  clergy- 
men of  thc!  present  day  in  the  matter  of  allowing  women  fair 
representation. 

In  the  begitining  God  committed  to  woman  as  well  as  to 
man  dominion  over  the  earth.  He  does  not  use  the  singular 
pronoun,  he,  but  always  the  plural,  recognizing  man  and 
woman  as  equal. 

The  fact  that  woman  was  created  later  than  man  rather 
tends  to  prove  that  she  is  his  superior;  as  God  creates  always 
on  an  ascending  series. 

St.  Paul  says,  “ There  is  neither  .Jew  nor  Greek,  neither 
bond  nor  free,  neither  male  nor  female,  for  ye  are  all  one  in 
Chiist  Jesus.” 

It  took  one  generation  to  understand  ar.d  make  good  his 
first  declaration,  “there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek;  ” it  took 
eighteen  centuiies  to  make  good  his  second  declaration, — 
“ there  is  neither  bond  nor  free  ; ” it  may  take  another  gene- 
ration to  make  good  this  last, — “there  is  neither  male  nor 
lemale;”  but  it  will  surely  come,  and  our  children  will 
wonder  we  did  not  see  it. 


"Well  Written. 

The  Providence  Journal  tells  the  following  story  of  a 
Pawtucket  clergyman  : “ Some  time  ago  he  was  visited  by 
a colored  man,  who  informed  him  that  he  was  invited  to 
attend  a wedding  of  a pair  of  his  acquaintances,  and  was  to 
make  a speech,  and  he  would  like  the  chrgyman  to  wiite  a 
speecli  for  him,  as  he  could  learn  it  and  repeat  it.  ‘ Can  you 
read  ? ’ inquired  the  clergyman.  ‘No,  sir,’  replied  the  colored 
man,  ‘ but  my  wife  can,  and  she  will  read  it  to  me  and  I will 
learn  it  from  her  and  then  I can  speak  it.’  After  inquiries  as 
to  what  the  man  wished  to  say  in  his  speech,  the  clergyman 
wrote  the  speech  for  him  and  he  went  away  happy.  A few 
days  afterward  the  clergyman  met  him  again  and  asked  him 
if  he  bad  made  the  speech.  ‘Oh  yes,’  was  the  reply,  with 
many  thanks  tor  the  favor.  ‘How  did  it  go?  ’ inquired  the 
clergyman,  with  a touch  of  curiosity.  ‘Oh,  first  rate,’ 
answered  the  colored  man.  ‘Iff  had  written  it  myself  it 
couldn’t  have  been  better.’  The  clergyman  pondered  deeply 
over  this  answer.’’ 

‘‘  He  Thort  it  Likely  I ” 

In  the  extreme  north  of  England  there  lives  a wine- 
merchant  who  has  waxed  rich  and  is  looked  up  to  in  the 
neighborhood  as  a moddel  of  respectability,  and  quite  the 
leading  man  in  all  local  events.  His  younger  brother  residing, 
in  the  next  town,  however,  has  not  prospered  so  well  either 
in  the  regard  or  the  good  things  of  the  world.  Intended  by 
nature  for  a successful  low  comedian,  he  retired  from  the 
stage  just  as  he  was  attaining  popularity.  Having  thus 
buried  his  talents,  fortune  revenged  herself  by  leaving  him  in 
the  lurch.  This  the  ci-deva.ni  actor  does  not  resent  nearly  so 
much  as  he  does  the  successful  career  of  his  brother,  and  his 
one  aim  in  life  is  to  takedown  what  he  considers  his  shameful 
pride  of  prosperity.  It  must  be  confessed  that  his  efforts  in 
this  direction  have,  at  all  events,  the  merit  of  originality.  It 
is  a matter  of  frequent  occurrence  for  the  wine  merchant, 
while  standing  outside  his  office  conversing  affably  with  an 
admiring  circle  of  friends  and  influential  customers,  to  be 
tapped  on  the  shoulder  by  an  organ-grinder,  a nigger  minstrel, 
the  leader  of  some  German  bend,  or  some  other  peripatetic 
and  unpleasant  member  of  society.  “ What  do  you  want,  my 
good  fellow  ? ” the  wine  merchant  will  ask,  with  as  much  good 
temper  as  he  can  command,  knowing  full  well  what  is 
coming.  “ Be  you  Mr.  'Oratio  Vats  ? ” the  nigger  then 
inquires,  and,  on  receiving  a reluctant  assent,  continues  in  a 
loud  voice,  “ Well,  you  needn’t  look  so  sour,  like  ; I ain’t 
a-going  to  ask  for  money.  It’s  only  that  I've  been  a-staying 
along  with  your  brother  ’Dolphus,  and  he  said  if  I came  this 
way  I was  to  be  sure  and  come  and  see  you  and  give  you  his 
love.  And  he  did  say  as  'ow  he  thort  it  likely  you  might 
ask  me  to  step  round  to  lunch  at  your  private  manshum,  me 
being  such  an  old  friend  of  his  I ” — Family  Herald. 

A Subscriber  Lost. 

The  Richmond  (Vu  ) Religious  Herald  says:  ‘‘A  melan- 
choly young  man  came  in  a few  mornings  ago  to  ask  us  to 
discontinue  the  Herald,  which  he  liad  been  sending  a young 
lady.  Not  wishing  to  lose  even  one  subscriber,  and  feeling  a 
compassion  for, the  young  woman  who  was  about  to  be 
depiived  of  such  an  excellent  journal,  we  ventured  to  ask 
the  young  man  why  he  proposed  to  perpetrate  so  rash  an  act. 
I He  hesitated  a moment,  and  remarked  with  a jerking  empha- 
I sis  of  manner,  ‘ Why,  she  is  going  to  marry  another  fellow,^ 
We  excused  him.’’ 
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SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY. 

The  late  Charles  C.  Hazewell,  ot  The  Bos- 
ton Traveler,  left  a library  of  10,000  volumes. 

Miss  Mathilde  Blind  is  to  write  the  life  of 
Madame  Roland  for  the  Famous  Women 
Series. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  lately  told  a reporter 
that  the  political  side  of  newspaper  work 
was  always  extremely  distasteful  to  him. 

M.  E,  Scherer  is  writing  a series  of  articles 
for  the  Paris  Temps  on  democracy.  The 
first  is  entitled  “ The  History  of  Universal 
Suffrage.” 

Miss  Emily  Faithful  has  left  England, 
where  she  has  been  lecturing  on  “ Modern 
Shams  ” for  a lecture  tour  in  America  and, 
probably,  in  Australia. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazetle  very  absurdly  says 
that  there  is  not  a railway  guard  or  porter 
in  the  United  States  unacquainted  with  Mr. 
Matthew  Arnold’s  poems. 

Notwithstanding  the  American  reduction 
in  the  letter  postage,  the  receipts  of  the 
Washington  post-office  have  been  $5,000 
greater  last  month  than  October  1882. 

It  is  believed  that  several  well-known 
New  York  ladies  are  residing  at  Newport,  R. 
I.,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  divorces  from 
their  husbands  under  the  lenient  laws  of 
that  State. 

The  alleged  libel  case  of  the  Allan 
Line  of  Steamers  against  the  Montreal  Wit- 
ness, ended  in  the  acquittal  of  that  newspap- 
er. The  result  seems  to  have  met  with  gen- 
eral approval. 

“ Ouida”  has  written  a second  hysterical 
and  feverish  letter  to  The  London  Times, 
defending  her  own  portrayal  of  “ passion  ” 
as  compared  with  “ the  fictitious  realism  of 
the  spineless  commonplace.’ 

When  Lady  Anne  Blount,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Lovelace  and  his  Countess,  Ada 
Augusta  Byron,  was  presented  to  the  Queen, 
Victoria  kissed  her,  saying  as  she  did  so,  “ I 
do  that  for  the  love  I bear  your  ancestor,  the 
poet  I most  love.”  Lady  Anne  is  said  to 
bear  a striking  resemblance  to  Lord  Byron. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Sala,  in  advising  Mr.  Irving  as 
to  his  conduct  toward  American  interview- 
ers, says  that  his  own  simple  plan  was  to 
always  ask  his  first  interviewer  as  many 
questions  as  he  could  touching  men  and 
affiiirs,  and,  having  obtained  these  views,  to 
pass  them  on  as  his  own  in  answer  to  the 
questions  of  all  subsequent  interviewers. 
One  of  the  New  York  papers  very  justly  says 
that  Mr.  Irving  need  attach  no  importance 
to  the  apparently  dreaded  interviews,  as  his 
opinions  on  dramatic  points  need  no  change 
to  suit  American  ears,  and  his  opinions  on 
other  matters  are  not  of  the  slightest  conse- 
quence. 
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Untold. 

A face  may  be  woeful- white 
To  cover  a heart  that’s  aching  ; 

And  a face  may  be  lull  of  light 
Over  a heart  that’s  breaking  I 

’Tis  not  the  heaviest  grief 

For  which  we  wear  the  willow  ; 

The  tears  bring  slow  relief 
Which  only  wet  the  pillow. 

Hard  may  be  burdens  borne. 

Though  friends  would  fain  unbind  them  ; 

Harder  are  crosses  worn 

Where  none  save  Ood  can  find  them. 

For  the  loved  who  leave  our  side 
Our  souls  are  well-nigh  riven  ; 

But  ah  1 for  the  graves  we  find. 

Have  pity,  tender  heaven ! 

Soft  be  the  words  and  sweet 
That  soothe  the  spoken  sorrow  ; 

Alas  1 for  the  weary  feet 
That  may  not  rest  to-morrow. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 

( Written  for  the  Family  Circle.) 

BONNY  WOODS. 


BY  E.  T.  PATERSON. 

CHAPTER  VIII  {continued). 

«TANDFIELD  heard  the  news  an  hour  later.  He  had 
come  to  Bonny  Dale  with  the  intention  of  seeking  an 
interview  with  Judith,  in  order  to  ask  her  to  be  his 
wife.  Alternating  between  hope  and  fear,  his  heart,  full  of 
tenderest,  deepest  love,  he  had  come — only  to  be  met  on  the 
threshold  with  the  news  that  Judith  was  already  the  promised 
wife  of  Jack  Littlewortb.  It  had  been  Judith’s  own  wish  that 
the  engagement  might  be  made  public  immediately. 

‘•Let  them  tell  him — I cannot,  1 cannot,”  her  aching  heart 
had  cried  fiercely,  in  its  last  feeble  rebellion  against  fate. 

The  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  it  was  Miss 
Laurie  who  imparted  the  tidings  to  Mr.  Standfield. 

“You  look  surprised,”  laughed  the  lady,  pretending  to 
mistake  the  pallid  look  in  his  face  for  surprise.  “ But  I knew 


how  it  would  be,  I saw  how  it  would  end  before  Mr.  Little- 
worth  had  been  here  for  two  days;  Judith  is  a very  lucky 
girl,  I think.  Mr.  Littleworth  is  an  ideal  lover,  young,  rich, 
handsome  and  well-born.  Don’t  you  think  it  is  very  generous 
of  me  not  to  be  envious  of  her  ? Yet  I assure  you  I never 
felt  so  glad  of  anything  before  as  I am  of  her  engagement. 
You  must  stay  and  have  tea  here,Mr.  Standfield,  and  congratu- 
late Judy  ; she  and  you  are  such  great  friends ; she  would 
come  now  and  see  you,  but  I believe  she  is  lying  down  with  a 
headache ; too  much  happiness  I suppose  ; she  is  such  a 
romantic  girl,  she  can  never  take  anything  quietly  like  other 
people.  You  will  stay,  will  you  not?  ” 

“Not  this  evening,  thank  you,”  he  answered  quietly. 

“I  will  come  and  otter  my  good  wishes  to  Miss  Judith, 
to-morrow  evening,  if  she  will  permit  me.  Yes,  I must 
really  go  now.  Miss  Laurie.  By  the  way,  what  has  become 
of  Mr.  Thorpe?  I have  seen  nothing  of  him  since  yester- 
day.” 

“ He  is  away  on  business,  I suppose,”  was  Miss  Laurie’s 
rejoinder  as  she  accompanied  btandfield  to  the  gate;  and 
when  he  had  left  her,  she  stood  there  watching  his  grand 
figure  till  it  was  hid  from  her  view. 

I have  had  my  revenge  twice  over  Donald  Standfield.  The 
woman  whose  love  you  scorned  and  slighted  has  woven  the 
web  of  your  life  to  please  herself.'  It  is  not  likely  you  will 
love  a third  time;  no,  my  revenge  is  complete.  And  that 
little  wretch,  that  detestable  little  minx  will  suffer,  as  Doro- 
thy suffered — as  I have  suffered  through  them  both.  Ah, 
revenge  is  sweet  I ” 

As  for  Donald  Standfield,  no  one  who  saw  him  next  day 
in  his  accustomed  place  at  the  office,  would  have  guessed 
that  the  grave,  courteous  banker  was  the  same  man  who,  the 
evening  before,  with  pale,  stern  features,  strode  like  one  de- 
mented mile  after  mile  along  the  dark  high-road,  returning  to 
his  rooms  after  midnight,  worn  out,  but  with  his  passion,  his 
sorrow  subdued,  hidden  and  locked  away  in  his  own  strong 
heart. 

“ God  grant  she  may  be  happy  ; as  for  me — I have  lived 
my  life ! ” And  that  evening  he  went  resolutely  to  Bonny 
Dale  Farm  to  offer  his  congratulations  to  the  newly  affianced 
couple. 

He  did  not  stay  long;  he  was  going  away  next  day  to 
spend  his  two  weeks’  vacation. 

“ I will  send  my  little  offering  to  you  in  a day  or  two 
Miss  Laurie,  ’ ho  said,  referring  to  the  wedding  present  he 
intended  giving  her. 
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*<  Thank  you,”  answered  the  bride-elect,  with  a very  unaf- 
fected faltering  in  her  voice,  for  she  did  love  this  man,  cuiious 
as  it  may  seem — in  spite  of  her  treachery  toward  him. 

“ 1 shall  value  your  gift  above  all  others,  believe  me.” 
And  Siandtield  smiled  somewhat  •grimly. 

“ G..od-bye,  God  bless  you,  my  dear  little  friend  ! ” was  his 
whispered  farewell  to  Judith,  as  he  wrung  her  hand  at  part- 
ing, and  from  her  dry,  levered  lips  came  a faint,  trembling — 
“ Good-bye  1 ” 

That  night,  with  her  fair  head  bowed  on  the  low  sill  of  her 
bed  room  window,  Judith  Brown  sobbed  out  her  farewell  to 
him  whom  her  heart  acknowledged  as  its  king — farewell  to 
all  that  made  the  beauly  and  joy  of  her  life,  telling  herself 
that  lit  nteioith  she  must  live  lor  duty  alone — never,  never 
Would  perlect  joy  be  hers  again;  and  the  blight  stars  in  the 
Leavens  looked  pityingly  down  upon  the  poor  heart-broken 
child  ; but  it  seemed  as  though  they  twinkled  mischievously 
at  that  idea  of  living  for  stern  duty  alone — preposterous  1 

CHAPTER  X. 

“ LET  THIS  BE  A SIGN  BETWEEN  US.” 

Gi 

fT  is  just  three  weeks  since  Miss  Laurie's  marriage  and 
departure  from  Bonny  Dale,  where  peace  and  quiet  once 
• more  reign  supreme,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all  its 
present  inmates.  Mr.  IStaudtield  has  not  returned  to  East- 
ville,  and  is  not  now  expected  to  return,  as  Mr.  Littleworth 
inloims  Judith  one  atteinoon  as  they  saunter  idly  through 
the  woods  on  their  way  from  a fishing  expedition — though  it 
may  be  mentioned  here  that  Mr.  Littleworth’s  basket  is 
entirely  empty,  nhtwithstauding  that  they  have  spent  the 
whole  afteinoon  on  the  banks  of  Dale  River,  whither  they 
had  gone  with  the  avowed  object  of  catching  some  fish  for 
breakfast  next  moiuing. 

As  they  come  near  the  falls  they  both  stop  and  stand  for 
a few  minutes  idly  gazing  at  the  falling,  dashing  water,  and 
the  cooing  streamlet  that  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the 
ravine. 

“ I love  this  spot,”  says  the  girl,  out-spreading  her  little 
sun-burnt  bands  as  she  says  it 

“ bo  do  1,”  responds  Mr.  Littleworth,  promptly.  “ I love 
it  lor  the  sake  of  all  the  happy  hours  I’ve  spent  here  with 
you,  my  darling  ; and  because  it  was  here  you  promised  to  be 
my  wife,”  and  he  lays  down  his  basket  and  rod  and  comes 
closer  to  her. 

That  is  simply  romantic  nonsense  ; and  I'  am  surprised 
at  a man  of  common  sense  giving  utterance  to  it,”  says  Miss 
Brown,  austerely  ; shi inking  ever  so  slightly  as  she  feels  his 
arm  steal  around  her  waist. 

“Aie  yon?”  laughs  he,  giving  the  little  waist  a gentle 
squeeze.  “ Why,  to  hear  you  talk  one  might  take  you  fjr  a 
prim  old  maid  of  forty  or  thereabouts,  instead  of  the  small 
child  you  are.” 

“ I am  almost  eighteen,  and  not  small,”  Miss  Brown  says 
with  extreme  dignity. 

But  he  takes  no  notice  of  this  assertion  and  smiles  down 
at  her,  putting  all  his  heart  into  his  adoring  eyes,  while  she 
looks  coldly  away. 

Judy  darling,”  he  says,  tenderly,  « do  you  know  that  you 
have  never  yet  given  me  one  kiss,  and  we  have  been  engaged 
more  than  a month.” 

Silence. 

“ Will  you  give  me  one  now,  Judy  ? ” 

“ 1 do  not  like  kissing ; I told  you  once  before,”  answers 
she  very  coldly  now. 

“ Why  don’t  you?  ” 

“Why!  what  a foolish  question  1 how  should  I know  why  ?” 

“ Hove  you  never  cared  to  kiss  anyone?  ” 

“ Well,  we  were  never  very  demonstrative  at  home  ; but  I 
did  like  to  be  kissed  by  papa,  because  1 loved  him  so 
dearly.” 

“ And  do  you  not  love  me  a little.  Judy?  ” asks  the  young 
man,  wistfulh — so  wisttully  that  she  is  touched  in  spite  of 
herself,  and  tuining  slowly,  lays  her  bands  on  his  shoulders, 
and  wiih  grave,  tender  grace,  kisse-  him  on  the  lips  ; and 
though  his  heart  thrills  at  the  touch  of  her  lips,  he  knows  too 
well  that  she  does  not  love  him. 

“ Thank  you,”  he  says,  softly ; foolish  follow,  he  is  so  in- 
tensely grateful. 


“ Do  you  know,  Judy,  1 used  to  be  fiercely  jealous  of  old 
Standfield  ; 1 thought  you  cared  for  him  a little,  and  then  he 
was  firsi  on  the  field,  you  know.” 

“ How  very  absurd,''  says  Judith,  coolly,  stooping  down  as 
she  spt  aks  to  pluck  a fern,  which  she  immediately  proceeds 
to  tear  into  little  pieces.  “ But  Mr.  Standfield  is  not 
old.  ’ 

“ Well,  perhaps  not  oU,  exactly,  but  not  youthful  enough 
to  be  the  lover  ot  a baby’  like  you,  eh  pet  ? ” 

“ No  one  was  ever  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  him  my  lover, 
except  yourself  haughtily — “and  I wish,  Mr.  Littleworth, 

you  would  cease  jesting  about  my  being  so  young;  if  I am 
such  a baby  I wonder  you  want  to  marry  me.” 

“ My  dearest  Judith  1 I never  dreamed  that  my  doing  so 
could  possibly  offend  you  ; most  women  like  being  thought 
young,  whether  they  are  so  or  not.” 

“ Do  they  ? ” returns  Miss  Brown,  frigidly. 

“ Dear  Judy,  I am ” begins  the  young  man,  helplessly, 

but  she  interrupts  him  stormily  — 

“ Oh  1 please  do  not  dear  me  every  word  you  speak  1 ” 

This  is  the  last  straw.  Mr.  Littleworth  succumbs. 

“ J think  we  had  better  be  going  home,”  he  says  abruptly, 
picking  up  his  rod  and  basket.  And  in  silence  they  plod 
alongside  by  side;  he  in  no  very  amiable  frame  ot  mind, 
judging  from  the  ominous  frown  that  clouds  his  usually  sunny 
brow;  while  the  wilful  girl  glances  at  him  now  and  again 
with  contrite  eyes,  regretting  her  petulant  words  more  bitterly 
every  moment.  They  take  a short  cut  across  some  fields,  and 
as  he  helps  her  over  a fence,  she  lays  her  hand  on  his  arm 
and  falteringly  asks  forgiveness  for  her  ill-temper. 

“ It  was  simply  horrid  of  me,  I know  Jack;  and  you  are 
always  so  kind  and  patient  with  me,  far  more  so  than  1 
deserve.” 

Jack  does  not  speak,  but  he  takes  the  little  penitent  in  his 
arms  and  kisses  her  twice.  So  the  little  storm  blows  over 
and  there  is  peace  again;  though  it  is  doubtful  bow  long  it 
will  continue,  for  poor  Jack's  wooing  is  rather  stormy,  and 
such  scenes  as  that  I have  just  described  are  of  very  fieqm iht 
occurrence. 

“ By  the  way,”  says  he,  as  they  approach  the  house,  “ have 
you  heard  that  Mr.  Standfield  has  been  appointed  manager  at 
headquarters?  He  will  not  be  back  here  now;  Mr.  Graham 
will  continue  at  the  Eastville  branch.'' 

“I  had  not  heard  of  it,”  Judith  says,  and  wonders  that 
Jack  does  not  notice  the  strangeness  of  her  voice.  Her  heart 
is  wofully  heavy  and  she  has  a wild  longing  to  throw  herself 
down  on  the  ground  and  weep  out  the  passionate  sorrow  that 
tills  her  soul  and  makes  her  almost  hate  the  man  at  her  side, 
whom,  she  knows  she  has  wronged  in  promising  to  be  his 
wife,  while  her  whole  heart  is  given  to  another  man. 

“ 'Will  you  come  in  and  have  tea  with  us  this  evening?” 
she  asks,  mechanically,  and  is  conscious  ot  an  intense  relief 
when  he  refuses  on  the  score  of  an  engagement  in  the  village. 
When  he  is  gone  Judith  blindly  gropes  her  way  up-stairs  to 
her  own  bed-room  and  locking  herself  in  is  seen  no  more  that 
evening.  •• 

One  morning  a week  later,  J.ick  wended  his  way  to  Bonny 
Dale  with  a heavy  heart  and  a gloomy  face.  It  was  nearly 
two  months  since  he  and  Judith  became  engaged,  and  during 
that  time  nothing  had  been  definitely  arranged  about  the 
marriage,  although  it  was  understood  that  Jack  was  expected 
in  England  before  winter.  Of  course,  it  was  Judy’s  fault ; she 
absolutely  refused  to  hear  of  an  early  marriage ; and  her 
lover  perceiving  how  it  annoyed  her  had  weakly  abstained 
from  the  subject,  hoping  that  by  patient  wooing  he  might 
yet  win  her  heart,  and  lead  her,  a willing  bride,  to  the  altar. 
So  he  wrote  from  time  to  time,  putting  < ff  hi.s  return  home, 
where  his  parents  were  so  anxiously  awaiting  their  beloved 
son’s  return.  Jack  was  even  prepared  to  disappoint  them  and 
remain  in  Canada  till  the  following  spring,  and  then  take 
his  young  wile  home  with  him,  his  father  and  mother  not 
having  opposed  his  engagement  to  Judith,  although  they 
were  bitterly  disappointed  at  his  not  choosing  the  fair  young 
English  girl,  whom  they  had  long  hoped  to  see  at  the  Grange 
as  Jack’s  wife. 

But  now  there  was  no  help  for  it.  He  must  return  to 
England  at  once  ; and  that  meant  parting  from  Judith  for  an 
indefinite  time.  He  had  that  morning  received  a cable 
message  bidding  him  come  home  at  once  if  he  wished  to- 
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■ee  his  father  alive.  Of  course  he  would  start  immediately — 
that  very  day.  He  h ved  his  stern  father  very  truly,  and  was 
full  of  firief  and  self-reproach  at  havint;  remaineJ  away  from 
him  so  long,  knowing  that  he  whs  in  ill  health. 

Jinlith  was  bus.’^  about  the  house  somewhere,  but  came  to 
him  immediately  on  being  told  by  Susannah  that  he  awaited 
her  in  the  parlor. 

“1  have  come  to  say  good-bye  to  you,  Judy.  My  father 
is  very  ill  ; I must  return  home  at  once,”  he  said,  still  hold- 
ing her  hand  in  his  firm  clasp  and  watching  her  face  with 
painful  eagerness  for  the  least  sign  of  regret.  But  regret 
there  was  none!  The  clear  blue  eyes  looked  steadfastly  into 
his,  the  fair  face  was  cruelly  calm. 

“ I am  sorry  to  hear  of  your  fathei’s  illness,  Jack  ; I hope 
you  will  find  him  better  on  your  arrival,” 

“ I shall  be  fortunate  it  1 fimi  him  living;  poor  father, 
I should  not  have  left  him  so  longl  ” 

Jack  dropped  her  hands  and  turned  away  with  a deep  sigh 
that  was  partly  regret  for  his  father,  partly  pain  at  Judith’s 
coolness  in  this  hour  of  parting. 

“Indeed.  Jack,  I hope  the  Squire  is  not  so  ill  as  you 
think,  and — and  believe  me  I am  very,  very  sorry  for  you,” 
•he  said  more  earnestly,  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm. 

“ I wish,  child,  that  ytm  were  a little  bit  sorry  to  part  from 
me,”  he  said  with  extreme  bitterness,  putting  his  hand  over 
hers,  and  looking  into  her  eyes,  with  passionate  pain  in  his 
own. 

“ I am  sorrv;  I shall  miss  you  often,  I am  sure  I will,”  she 
answered  gently ; but  she  never  changed  color  nor  looked 
away  from  him  ; she  might  have  been  speaking  to  her 
brother. 

“ Oh  my  love  I I wish  that  I could  take  you  with  me.” 
“That  is  impossible  ” — calmly. 

“ Of  course  it  is,”  he  responded  irritabl)' — “I  suppose  you 
will  want  two  or  three  months  to  get  all  the  finery  you  will 
want  to  wear.  You  have  not  made  any  preparations  at  all 
yet ; have  you  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not." 

“ And  yet  you  knew  that  I was  wanted  in  England  before 
winter.” 

'•  Yes  ; but  I told  you  I would  not  go  with  you  this  time.” 
“Judith,  will  you  marry  me  next  summer,  if — all  is 
well  ? " 

“ Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  that  to  be  decided  later 
on  ? ” 

“ No  1 I must  have  your  promise  before  I leave  you. 
Judiih,  sureiy  I have  been  patient;  will  you  not  grant  me 
this  much — give  me  this  comfort  to  fake  away  with  me  1 ’ 
Afier  a short  silence  she  turned  to  him  and  gravely  gave 
him  the  promise  he  desired. 

“ I will  be  your  wife  next  summer,  if  all  is  well.” 

“ Thanks  for  that  sweet  promise  my  darling ; and  you  will 
write  to  me  every  week,  will  you  not?” 

“ But  1 should  not  know  what  to  write  about  every  week. 
I cannot  imagine  anyone  being  able  to  write  an  interesting 
letter  to  the  same  person  eveiy  week,  especially  when  one 
lives  in  such  a quiet  little  place  as  Eastville;  each  letter 
would  be  but  a repetition  of  the  preceding  one.” 

“1  would  not  care  if  all  your  letters  were  precisely  alike, 
10  long  as  I heard  from  you  every  week  that  you  were  well 
and  happy,”  protested  Mr.  Littleworth,  earnestly. 

“ Oh  1 would  you  not,”  she  asked,  with  something  like  pity 
in  her  soft  tones,  for  this  infatuated  young  man. 

“ I know  several  fellows  who  get  long  letters  twice  or 
three  times  a week  from  the  girls  they  are  going  to  marry,” 
continued  Jack,  persuasively. 

“Indeed!  and  do  they — the — the  fellows  answer  all  of 
them?”  inquired  Miss  Judy,  innocently. 

<•  Every  one  of  them,”  answered  Jack,  unblushiugly. 

“ That  is  in  England,  is  it  not  ? ” 

‘•Yes,  in  England;  but  what  of  that?  Lovers  are  the 
•ame  all  the  world  over.  Are  they  not?  ” 

“ I think  we  must  be  a little  different  in  Canada — as 
far  as  letters  are  concerned,”  she  answered  demurely. 

“ Nonsense  1 you  unkind  girl,  you  want  to  get  out  of 
writing  to  me  every  week,"  replied  Jack,  with  a lauirb,  in 
which  was  a tons  of  bitterness  that  did  not  ( scape  Judith. 
•If  Toil  cared  for  me  ever  so  little,  Judy,  you  could 
•asily  find  plenty  to  say  to  me  in  your  letters." 

( To  be  Continued.) 


A Girl's  Adventure. 
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fOU  must  have  some  rare  experiences  to  tell  us,  Mrs 
Boswell,”  said  persuasive  Lieutenant  Russel,  while  we 
watted  for  the  mail  stage.  “You  have  been  at  this 
frontier  post  ever  since  Captain  Boswell  was  stationed 
hero  ? ” 

“ Yes  ; we  have  been  here  eight  year.s,”  she  replied,  with 
the  rare  smile  that  glorified  her  face.  “ I have  passed  through 
many  trying  ordeals  here,  but  I really  think  that  I had  an 
adventure  in  the  East,  before  I married  the  Captain,  equal  to 
anything  that  I have  experienced.’’ 

“ Well,  will  you  relate  it,  and  oblige  us?”  urged  Russel 
“ Thank  you,”  said  our  little  hostess,  “1  don't  mind.” 
Three  of  us  were  sitting  in  an  inner  apartment  of  the 
small  frontier  hostelry.  The  bar-room  was  packed  with 
miners,  and  we  had  chosen  fo  have  our  suppers  served  by 
ourselves,  as  we  had  appointed  to  go  on  to  Custer  City  in 
company. 

“It  was  in  18 — she  began;  “I  had  just  made  the  ac 
quaintanceof  Captain  Boswell,  and  he,  having  some  business 
matters  to  arrange  with  father,  had  called  at  our  place  severa 
times.  Finally,  there  came  a rare  day  in  autumn,  and  he  and 
father  were  closeted  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  overhauling 
papers,  memoranda,  deeds  and  receipts.  My  father  at  the 
time  was  doing  a great  deal  of  business  as  at  attorney. 

“ At  tea-time  father  said  to  me  : ‘ Bess,  you  won’t  mind  an 
evening  alone,  so  long  as  Thomas  is  about,  will  you  ? ’ 

“ I said  no,  for  although  there  were  many  robberies  being 
committed  in  the  neighboring  cities,  private  families  in  the 
suburbs  felt  no  fear.  Our  house  was  a mile  from  the  city 
proper,  and  half  a mile  from  neighbors  either  way. 

“ We  find,”  he  continued,  “ that  the  Captain  has  got  to 
hunt  up  some  more  papers  concerning  the  estate  before  he 
can  give  Barron  a satisfactory  title.  We  shall  go  to  Judge 
Whitcomb’s  office,  aud  our  search  may  be  so  successful  that 
eleven  o’clock  will  find  us  home  again.  Still,  we  may  be 
detained  longer.  Shan’t  I call  and  tell  your  Cousin  Milly  to 
come  down  and  spend  the  night  with  you?” 

“No— yes,”  I contradictorily  answered.  “Do  as  you 
please  ; I am  not  timid  in  the  least,  with  Thomas  about.” 

“ But  Captain  Boswell  is  going  to  leave  five  thousand 
dollars  here  until  he  returns.’ 

“‘ Does  anyone  know  about  the  money?” 

‘“Only  ourselves.’ 

“‘Then  I am  not  afraid.  Beside^’,  you  are  likely  to  be 
back  before  graveyards  yawn  and  thieves  do  walk  abroad.’ 
“Thomas  brought  the  horse  round,  and  while  father  spoke 
to  him  I touched  the  Captain’s  sleeve  : 

“ ‘ Where  is  your  money  left  ? ’ 

“‘In  your  father's  de^k  in  the  library.’  Then  he  looked 
with  a tender,  inquiring  glance  into  my  face  (how  the  little 
woman’s  cheek  flushed  at  the  memory)  and  said:  ‘Little 
girl,  if  you  are  in  the  least  afraid  we  will  not  go  to-night,  al- 
though it  is  absolutely  necessary.’ 

“ 1 told  him,  honestly,  that  I was  not  afraid.  I never  had 
that  strata  of  timidity  in  my  make-up  peculiar  to  woman- 
kind ; and  so  they  rode  away. 

“ I sang  about  my  work  as  I put  things  in  shape  around 
the  room,  and  viewed  the  brilliant  sunset,  without  a fear  or 
care. 

“ Thomas,  our  new  man-of-all-work,  was  very  busy  potter- 
ing about  the  grounds,  tying  up  grapevines  and  mulching 
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evergreens.  I knew  there  was  some  coarse  aftermath  upon 
the  hill  that  father  vias  anxious  to  have  put  on  the  straw- 
berry beds,  and  seeing  Thomas  go  up  there  with  his  basket,  I 
tied  a scarf  over  my  head,  took  another  basket  and  went  up 
to  help  him. 

“As  I passed  up  the  hill  I saw  a man  in  the  highway 
speak  to  him.  I hesitated  about  going  on,  but  the  man  made 
only  a moment’s  pause  and  then  went  down  the  hill  and  was 
soon  concealed  by  a turn  in  the  highway. 

“ < Who  was  that,  Thomas  ? ’ I inquired. 

“ Oh,  miss,  it  was  a man  from  the  mills,  saying  that  my 
brother  has  had  a bad  fall  on  the  dam  aud  is  bellowing  for 
me  to  come  and  see  him.  His  legs  are  broken  entirely. 

What  will  you  do?  ’ 

“ < I told  the  man  I could  not  come  to  see  him  to-day — 
but  if  I went,  miss,  I would  be  sure  to  be  back  by  eleven 
o’clock,  if  not  earlier.’ 

“ ‘ You  may  go,  Thomas,  if  your  brother  is  hurt  so  bad. 
Papa  will  not  be  away  long.’ 

“ < But,  my  young  lady ’ 

“‘Never  mind  me  in  such  a case  as  this.’  I always  was 
very  tender-hearted.  ‘ You  may  go,  and  I will  run  right  back 
to  the  house.’ 

“ He  talked  a few  minutes  more,  was  profuse  in  his  thanks 
for  my  kindness,  and  then  started  down  for  the  city.  I took 
up  the  two  baskets  and  went  singing  to  the  house. 

“I  sat  an  hour  by  the  open  window,  enjoying  intensely  this 
being  alone,  and  the  quiet  beauty  of  this  cool  autumn  even- 
ing. 

“ Perhaps  you  will  wonder  at  this,”  and  the  dimples 
played  around  her  pretty  mouth,  “ but  little  birds  were  sing- 
ing a new  song  in  my  heart,  and  the  quiet  let  me  hear  the 
sweet  echoes. 

“But  directly  I chided  myself  for  becoming  rather  care- 
less, as  the  road  was  a thoroughfare,  and  a chance  straggler 
might  surprise  me.  I arose,  closed  my  window,  and  obeying 
some  strange,  impressive  power,  I walked  through  the  hall 
into  the  library,  took  my  father’s  key  from  its  accustomed 
place,  unlocked  the  desk,  found  the  package  of  $5,000,  and 
placing  it  in  my  bosom,  re-locked  the  door  and  returned  to 
the  sitting-room.  I did  not  light  a lamp  ; I had  no  need  of 
a fire,  as  that  from  the  kitchen  stove  warmed  the  sitting- 
room  in  this  mild  weather. 

“ The  house  was  old-fashioned,  very,  with  a fireplace  in  the 
sitting-room  opening  up  into  a chimney  of  capacity  sufficient 
for  a foundry  stack.  We  had  cheerful  open  fires  later  on; 
but  the  house  being  an  ancestral  pile,  was  getting  somewhat 
dilapidated,  and  the  partition  separating  the  flues  in  the  large 
chimney  had  fallen  in.  Men  had  been  sent  out  to  clear  the 
rubbish  and  make  repairs,  but  the  work,  half  dune,  was  sus- 
pended on  account  ot  the  arrival  ol  Captain  Boswell  and  this 
important  business  affair. 

“ I would  have  enjoyed  immensely  to  kindle  a sparkling 
fire  in  the  huge  wide  fireplace,  but  as  affairs  were  I could  not. 
Bo  I mused  in  darkness  lor  hours.  I really  took  no  heed  of 
time,  until  my  quick  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a footfall  ap- 
proaching, close  up  to  the  doorstep,  I could  have  taken  my 
oath.  It  was  so  light  an  echo  that  I sprang  to  my  feet, 
thinking  that  my  Cousin  Milly,  absent  when  my  father 
called,  and  returning  later,  had  to  come  down  to  stay  with 
ma. 

“ I sprang  up  with  a smile  to  answer  her  knock,  albeit  I 
was  a bit  jealous  of  her  pretty  face  ; but  no  knock  came,  and 
the  echoes  died  out,  and  altogether  I concluded  I had  de- 


ceived myself  in  regard  to  them.  Anyhow,  I would  light  tha 
lamp.  I did  so,  and  was  startled  to  find  it  past  ten  o’clock 
1 was  sufficiently  aroused  from  my  reverie  to  want  a book 
flora  the  library  shelves.  I took  up  my  lamp  and  went  sing- 
ing into  the  room. 

“ I obtained  the  desired  volume,  stepped  down  from  the 
stool,  and — 

“ If  ever  anyone  felt  themselves  dying  I did  at  that  mo- 
ment. My  song  died  on  my  lips,  while  a thousand  thought* 
seemed  to  flash  into  my  mind  in  one  instant.  Involuntarily 
1 gasped,  and  then  with  a strong  effort  of  the  will  power  for 
which  I am  famous,  I took  up  the  song  again  and  sang  it  to 
the  close. 

“Among  other  things  I remembered  that  the  lock  was  oft 
the  library  door  for  repairs.  I remembered  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  and  the  probability  that  all  the  people  were  in  bed 
and  asleep.  I remembered  the  footsteps  in  the  dooryard,and 
— there  was  a fresh,  pungent  smell  cf  tobacco-smoke  iu  the 
room.  A scent  of  smoke  that  was  not  in  the  room  when  I 
was  there  aud  placed  the  package  of  money  in  my  bosom. 

“ Do  you  wonder  that  my  brain  reeled  and  my  heart 
stopped  beating  for  an  instant  ? Besides,  whoever  the  robber 
was,  he  would  soon  begin  work,  not  knowing  how  early  my 
father  and  the  Captain  might  return.  And  I should  be 
be  murdered.  Somewhere  within  a few  yards  or  a few  feet  of 
me  the  robber  assassin  was  concealed — either  in  the  recess 
behind  the  cabinet,  or  under  the  long,  draped,  paper-strewn 
table. 

“ A faint  sound  outside  nearly  made  me  set  down  the 
lamp;  still  I had  unconsciously  left  my  first  song  and  was 
singing ; 

‘ For  bis  bride  a soldier  won  her, 

Aud  a winning  tongue  had  he.’ 

“ I knew  that  temporary  salvation — power  and  liberty  to 
leave  that  room,  even — depended  upon  my  appearing  uncon- 
scious of  the  robber’s  proximity. 

“ I got  out  of  the  library  and  found  myself  in  the  sitting- 
room.  A hasty  glance  at  the  door  showed  the  key  absent 
from  the  lock. 

“ Treachery  I 

“ I wonder  that  this  new  revelation  did  not  suffocate  me. 
The  man  on  the  highway — the  injured  brother — Thomas  had 
betrayed  us.  He  had  overheard  about  the  money.  A robber 
was  in  the  house  and  another  was  outside.  My  retreat 
would  be  cut  off.  How  thoughts  ran  through  my  mind  I 
How  would  they  kill  me ? Would  I suffer  long?  At  this 
instant  I was  sure  that  I heard  a faint  creak  in  the  library 
door  at  the  far  end  of  the  long  hall. 

“ One  swift,  despairing  glance  around  me,  one  wild  idea  of 
escape,  and  I extinguished  the  Ii.gbt  upon  the  table,  and, 
crouching  in  the  fire-place  I rested  o • foot  upon  the  andiron, 
aud  swung  out  the  iron  crane,  stepped  the  other  toot  upon  the 
strong  support  and  rose  up  into  the  flue.  Something  touched 
my  head.  Thank  God  1 It  was  the  rope  with  which  tb* 
dislodged  brick  had  been  hoisted  out.  Grasping  this  carefully 
with  my  bands  1 held  myself  like  a wedge  in  the  opening. 
If  I had  envied  large,  noble-looking  women  before,  I now 
bad  reason  to  be  thankful  for  my  diminutive  form  and  ninety 
odd  pounds  of  avoirdupois. 

" I had  little  time,  however,  to  think  of  anything  except 
the  imminent  danger  of  knocking  down  a fragment  of  brick  or 
mortar,  and  thus  discovering  my  hiding-place.  The  clock 
began  with  sonorous  peals  to  strike  eleven.  Under  cover  ot 
its  echoes  there  were  quick,  soft  steps  in  the  ball,  and  the 
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bolt  of  the  outer  door  was  withdrawn.  The  hune  flue  must 
hare  acted  like  a telephone,  for  I heard  every  sound  with 
fearful  distinctness.  First  there  was  a pause  by  the  door  of 
the  sitting  room,  then  breathing  in  it.  then  whispering. 

“ I heard  Thomas  distinctly,  when  he  said  : 

“ ‘ She  isn’t  here  ; she’s  gone  to  bed  ; but  the  money  is  in 
the  library.’ 

“ ‘ ^e  cautious,’  advised  a strange  voice,  ‘ and  we  may  not 
have  to  hurt  her.’ 

“ They  carefully  retreated,  and  my  heart  struck  off  the 
seconds  against  my  ribs  in  a way  that  was  suttocating,  tor  I 
knew  that  their  search  would  soon  be  over,  aud  what  then  ? 

“ In  less  than  two  minutes  they  were  .whispering  in  the 
room  again. 

“ ‘ Confound  her ! ’ aspirated  Thomas,  ‘ she  took  the 
money  with  her.’ 

“ ‘ Then  we’ll  have  it  if — ’ 

“ The  pause  meant  all  that  words  could  convey. 

“ The  cold  sweat  was  coming  out  of  every  pore  of  my  body 
The  dust  of  the  creosote  had  penetrated  my  mouth  and 
nostrils,  and  I had  to  take  one  hand  from  the  rope  in  their 
absence  and  place  a finger  upon  my  lips  to  prevent  s/ieezing. 

“ ‘ Come  hurry,’  was  the  angry  watchword  exchanged 
between  them,  and  I heard  the  stairs  creaking  as  they 
ascended  to  my  chamber.  Thomas  was  familiar  with  all 
the  hou<c. 

“ Wh^  did  I not  drop  down  and  escape  outside  ? 

" First,  then,  they  had  locked  the  outside  door  and  with- 
drawn the  key  to  prevent  a surprise  from  without.  Second, 
there  might  be  a third  confederate  outside.  But  the  most 
important  reason  of  all  was,  it  seemed  to  me,  that  I never 
could  get  out  of  the  aperture  that  had  allowed  me  entrance 
into  the  chimney.  I ran  the  risk  ot  discovery  and  death  in 
any  case. 

“ Oh  why  did  not  my  father  and  his  companion  return? 
It  might  be  hours  first. 

“They  had  found  me  absent  from  my  chamber  and  the 
adjoining  rooms.  They  no  longer  used  extreme  caution. 
They  hurried  from  one  apartment  to  the  other.  1 could  feel 
the  jar  of  moving  furniture,  and  closet  doors  were  opened 
hastily.  The  upper  part  of  the  house  was  ransacked,  and 
then  they  came  down  stairs  upon  the  run.  Time  was  precious 
to  them  now.  With  dreadful  oaths  they  rummaged  the  tower 
floors,  and  finally  returned  to  the  sitting-room. 

“ ‘ I saw  the  light  here  last,’  said  Thomas,  moving  with 
his  lamp  across  the  room,  ‘and  here  is  the  lamp  on  the  table.’ 

" ‘ She  must  have  got  out.’ 

'“No;  I watched  for  her,  and  every  window  is  fastened 
«n  the  inside.’  Then  he  continued;  ‘Curse  her  I she's  a 
witch  I ’ and  baffled  they  stood  and  poured  oaths  after  me. 
‘I’d  like  to  catch  her  now,’  he  ground  it  out  between 
his  teeth. 

“ ‘ Shall  we  search  more  1 ’ 

“ ‘ It’s  no  use  ; we’ve  turned  over  everything  under  which 
a mouse  could  hide.’ 

“‘What,  then?  Shall  we  waylay  the  old  man  and  fix 
him  7’ 

“ They  haven't  the  money  ; it  was  left  here.’ 

“ ‘ The  cellar,’  suggested  the  voice. 

“ Once  more  they  dashed  out  only  to  return  in  hot  haste 
■ow;  for  there  was  the  trot  and  rumble  of  a horse  and  car- 
riage on  the  bridge  betwei  n us  and  the  city. 

“‘Stay,’  urged  the  stringer,  ‘ ti urn p up  some  kind  of  a 
•tory,  and  we  may  secure  the  money  yet.’ 


“ ‘ I would,’  returned  Thomas,  ‘ but  the  girl’s  a witch,  and 
I’m  just  sure  that  she  is  somewhere  near  us  all  the  time, 
aud  would  hand  me  (fver  to  justice’ — 

“ There  was  a scamper  outside,  and  the  sound  of  feet 
running  toward  the  river  came  down  the  wide  mouth  at  the 
top  of  (he  chimney.  Father  and  Captain  Boswell  drove  into 
the  yard  and  up  to  the  door,  just  as  the  clock  struck  twelve. 

“ ‘ Boswell,’  said  he,  ‘ we  certainly  saw  alight  here  when  we 
came  down  the  hill.’ 

“ ‘ Quick,  Jason,’  said  the  captain,  ‘ there  has  been  foul 
play  here.’ 

“‘Foul  play?  My  Godl  my  poor  little  girl.’ 

“ ‘ Father,’  I strove  to  call,  but  the  first  attempt,  choked  in 
dust  and  soot,  ended  in  a hysterical  cough. 

“‘  Where  is  that?  What  is  it?’  called  my  distracted 
father,  and  both  men  dashed  for  the  library. 

“ I now  strove  to  descend,  but  the  movement  brought 
down  bushels  of  mortar  and  broken  bricks  from  all  sides,  and 
closed  up  the  flue.  I bethought  me  of  the  rope,  and  by 
sticking  my  toes  in  here  and  there  I went  up  the  chimney 
hand  over  hand. 

“ Agile  as  a cat,  when  I reached  the  top  of  the  low  chimney 
I sprang  down  upon  the  roof  and  began  calling  loudly  for 
father. 

“ You  should  have  heard  them  run  through  the  house  and 
halloo  before  they  located  my  voice.  At  last  the  Captain 
came  out  of  doors. 

“ ‘ Will  you  get  me  a ladder,  please,’  said  I,  ‘ I want  to  get 
down  from  here.’ 

“ ‘ A ladder,  Jason,’  shouted  the  Captain,  ' the  little  girl  is 
on  the  roof.’ 

“ ‘ For  the  love  of  Heaven,  girl,  how  came  you  there?’ 
said  my  father,  as  I landed  upon  the  ground  and  began  shaking 
the  soot  from  my  clothes. 

“ ‘ I went  up  there  through  the  chimney,  papa.  But  you 
had  better  put  up  the  horse — you  will  have  to  groom  him 
yourself  to-night — and  then  I will  tell  you  all  about  it. 

“ The  captain  led  me  into  the  house,  for  I was  trembling 
violently. 

“ ‘ Now,’  said  father,  being  absent  only  a moment  or  two, 
without  letting  me  have  time  to  mop  the  smut  from  my  face 
and  hands  ; ‘ now  tell  us  what  this  means — my  little  girl 
climbing  the  ridge  pole  like  a cat  at  midnight?  ’ 

“In  a few  moments  matters  were  explained. 

“ ‘ Thomas,  the  villian  1 ’ ejaculated  my  father  ; ‘ I’ll  have 
him  if  I have  to  hunt  the  two  continents  for  him,  and  he  shall 
have  his  deserts.’ 

“ He  kept  his  word.  Thomas  got  a term  in  the  State 
prison. 

“ When  I gave  the  Captain  his  money  I should  have  burst 
out  into  hysterical  sobbing  only  I remembered  the  soot  in 
time  to  prevent  shading  myself  in  black  crayon  ; and  Captain 
Boswell  believed  that  statue  and  bulk  were  not  always 
certificates  of  the  best  materials,  and, — ’ 

“ And,”  finished  Dan,  our  jester,  “ it  may  be  said,  that  yon 
actually to  his  arms.” 

She  smiled  and  bowed  as  the  sonorous  tones  of  the  driver 
came  in  among  us  ; 

“ Stage  ready,  gentlemen.” 

As  they  who,  for  every  slight  infirmity,  take  physic  ,to 
repair  their  health,  do  rather  impair  it;  so  they  who,  for 
every  trifle  are  eager  to  vindicate  their  character,  do  rather 
weaken  it. — Burke. 
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OUR  BIOGRAPHICAL  BUREAU. 

**LIv68  Of  great  men  all  remind  U8 
We  c^n  make  our  lives  sublime. 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Foot-prints  on  the  sands  of  time.” 


Tasso. 


N the  1 1th  ot  March,  1544,  was  bom  at  Sorrento,  near 
Naples,  Torquato  Tasso,  the  great  author  of  the 
'<^4^  Gerusalemme  Liberata  (Jerusalem  Delivered).  His 
father  was  Bernardo  Tasso,  also  a scholar  and  a poet,  in  his 
own  day  of  considerable  repute.  The  life  of  Tasso  was  almost 
from  its  commencement  a troubled  romance.  His  infancy 
was  distinguished  by  extraordinary  precocity;  but  he  was 
yet  a mere  child  when  political  events  induced  his  father  to 
leave  Naples,  and,  separating  himself  from  his  family,  to  take 
up  his  abode  at  Rome.  Hither  Torquato,  when  he  was  only 
in  his  eleventh  year,  was  called  upon  to  follow  him,  and  to 
bid  adieu  both  to  what  had  been  hitherto  his  home,  and  to 
the  only  parent  whom  it  might  almost  be  said  he  had  ever 
known.  The  feelings  of  the  young  poet  expressed  themselves 
upon  this  ocasion  in  some  lines  of  great  tenderness  and 
beauty,  which  have  been  thus  translated ; 

“Forth  from  a mother's  fostering  breast^ 

Fate  plucks  me  in  my  helpless  years  ; 

With  sighs  I look  back  on  her  tears 
Bathing  the  lips  her  kisses  prest; 

Alas  I her  puie  and  ardent  prayers 
The  fugitive  breeze  now  idly  bears; 

No  lunger  breathe  we  face  to  face. 

Gathered  in  knot-like  close  embrace; 

Like  young  Ascanius  or  Camill’,  my  feet 
Unstable  seek  a wandering  sire’s  retreat." 

He  never  again  saw  his  mother;  she  died  about  eighteen 
months  after  he  had  left  her.  The  only  near  relation  he 
now  had  remaining  besides  his  father  was  a sister  ; and  from 
her  also  he  was  separated,  fhose  with  whom  she  resided  after 
her  mother’s  death  at  Naples  preventing  her  from  going  to 
share,  as  she  wished  to  do,  the  exile  of  her  father  and  brother 
But  after  the  two  latter  had  been  together  for  about  two  years 
at  Rome,  circumstances  again  occurred  which  again  divided 
them.  Bernardo  found  it  necessary  to  consult  his  safety  by 
retiring  from  that  city,  on  which  he  proceeded,  himself,  to 
Urbino,  and  sent  his  son  to  Bergama,  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  favorable  reception,  however,  which  the  former  found  at 
the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  induced  him  in  a few  months 
to  send  for  Torquato  ; and  when  he  arrived,  the  graces  and 
accomplishments  of  the  boy  so  pleased  the  Duke  that  he 
appointed  him  the  companion  of  his  own  son  in  his  studies. 
They  remained  at  the  court  of  Urbino  for  two  years,  when,  in 
1559,  the  changing  fortunes  of  Bernardo  drew  them  from 
thence  to  Venice. 

This  unsettled  life,  however,  had  never  interrupted  the 
youthful  studies  of  Tasso  ; and  after  they  had  resided  for  some 
time  at  Venice,  his  father  sent  him  to  the  University  of  Padua, 
with  the  intention  that  he  should  prepare  himself  for  the 
profession  of  the  law.  But  all  views  of  this  kind  were  soon 
abandoned  by  the  young  poet.  Instead  of  perusing  Justinian 
he  spent  his  time  in  writing  verses,  and  the  result  was  the 
publication  of  his  poem  of  Rinaldo  before  he  had  completed 
his  eighteenth  year.  We  can  not  here  trace  minutely  the 
remaining  progress  of  his  shifting  and  agitated  history.  His 
iterary  industry  in  the  midst  ofalmostccasless  distractions  of 
all  kinds  was  most  extraordinary.' 


His  great  poem,  the  “Jerusalem  Delivered,’’  is  said  t* 
have  been  begun  in  his  nineteenth  year,  when  he  was  at 
Bologna.  In  1565  he  first  visited  the  court  of  Ferrara,  having 
been  carried  thither  by  the  Cardinal  Luigi  d’Este,  the  brother 
of  the  reigning  duke  Alpbonso.  This  event  gave  a color  to 
the  whole  ot  Tasso’s  future  existence.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  young  poet  allowed  himself  to  form  an  attachment 
to  the  Princess  Leonora,  one  of  the  two  sisters  of  the  Duke, 
and  that  the  object  of  his  aspiring  love  was  not  insensible  to 
that  union  of  eminent  personal  graces  with  the  fascinations  of 
genius  which  courted  her  regard.  But  there  hangs  a mystery 
over  the  story  which  has  never  been  coiiipletely  cleared  away. 
What  is  certain  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a visit  wliich  he 
paid  to  Paris  in  157 1,  in  the  train  of  the  Cardinal  Luigi,  Tasso 
continued  to  reside  at  Ferrara,  tilt  the  completion  and  publi- 
cation of  his  celebrated  epic  in  1575.  He  had  already  given 
to  the  world  his  beautiful  pastoral  drama  the  “ Amiuta,’’  the 
next  best  known  and  most  esteemed  of  his  productions. 

From  this  period  his  life  becomes  a long  course  of  storm 
and  darkness,  rarely  relieved  by  a fitful  gleam  of  light.  For 
several  years,  the  great  poet,  whose  fame  was  already  spread 
over  Europe,  seems  to  have  wandered  from  city  to  city  in  hig 
native  country,  in  a state  almost  of  beggary,  impelled  by  a 
restlessness  of  spirit  which  no  change  of  scene  would  relievo, 
but  Ferrara  was  still  the  central  spot  around  which  his 
aflections  hovered,  and  to  which,  apparently  in  spite  ot 
himself,  he  constantly  after  a brief  interval  returned.  In  this 
state  of  mind  much  of  his  conduct  was  probably  extravagant 
enough  ; but  it  is  hardly  to  be  believed  that  he  really  gave 
any  cause  for  the  harsh,  and  if  unmerited,  most  atrocious 
measure  to  which  his  former  patron  and  friend,  the  Duke 
Alphonso,  resorted  in  1579,  of  consigning  him  as  a lunatic  to 
the  hospital  of  St.  Anne.  In  this  receptacle  of  wretchedness 
the  poet  was  confined  for  about  seven  years.  The  Princess 
Leonora,  who  has  been  supposed  to  have  been  the  innocent 
cause  of  this  detention,  died  in  1581 ; but  neither  this  event 
nor  the  solicitations  of  several  of  his  most  powerful  friends 
and  admirers  could  prevail  upon  Alphonso  to  grant  Tasso  his 
liberty. 

Meanwhile,  the  alleged  lunatic  occupied,  and  no  doubt 
lightened,  many  of  his  hours  by  the  exercises  of  his  pen-  His 
compositions  were  numerous,  both  in  prose  aud  verse,  and 
many  of  them  found  their  way  to  the  press. 

At  last,  in  July,  1586,  on  the  earnest  application  of  Don 
Vincenzo  Gonzaga,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  he  was  released 
from  his  long  imprisonment.  He  spent  the  close  of  the  year 
at  Mantua  ; but  he  then  resumed  his  wandering  habits,  and, 
although  he  never  again  vi.sited  Ferrara,  his  old  disposition 
to  flit  about  from  place  to  place  seems  to  have  clung  to  him 
like  a disease.  In  this  singular  mode  of  existence  he  met 
with  the  strangest  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  One  day  he  would 
be  the  most  conspicuous  object  of  a splendid  court,  crowned, 
with  lavish  honors  by  the  prince,  and  basking  in  the  admira- 
tion of  ail  beholders;  another,  he  would  be  travelling  alou* 
on  the  highway,  with  weary  steps  and  empty  purse,  and 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  borrowing,  or  rather  begging,  by 
the  humblest  suit,  the  means  of  sustaining  existence.  Such 
was  his  life  for  six  or  seven  years. 

At  last,  in  November,  1594,  he  made  his  appearauce  at 
Rome.  It  was  resolved  that  the  greatest  living  poet  of  Italy 
should  be  crowned  with  the  laurel  in  the  imperial  city,  m 
Petrarch  had  been  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before.  The  decree  to  that  effect  was  passed  by  the  Pope  and 
Senate ; but  ere  the  day  of  triumph  came,  Tasso  was  seised 
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with  TO  illness,  which  he  instantly  felt  would  be  mortal.  At 
his  own  request,  he  was  convej'ed  to  the  ueif^hborin^  mon- 
astery of  St.  Onifro,  the  same  retreat  in  wuich,  twenty  years 
before,  his  father  breathed  bis  last ; and  here,  surrounded  by 
the  consolations  of  that  faith,  which  had  been  through  life 
his  constant  support,  he  patiently  awaited  what  he  firmly 
believed  would  be  tbe  issue  of  Lis  malady.  He  expired  in 
the  arms  of  Cardinal  Ciuthio  Aldobrandini,  on  the  25th  of 
April  ,4595,  having  just  entered  upon  bis  fifty-second  year. 
The  Cardinal  had  brought  him  the  Pope's  benediction,  on 
receiving  which  be  exclaimed  : “ This  is  the  crown  with 
which  I hope  to  be  crowned,  not  as  a poet  in  the  Capitol,  but 
with  the  glory  of  the  blessed  in  heaven.” 

Critics  have  differed  widely  in  their  estimate  of  the 
poetical  genius  of  Tasso;  some  ranking  the  “Jerusalem 
Delivered  ’’  with  the  grandest  productions  of  ancient  or 
modern  times,  and  others  nearly  denying  it  all  claim  to  merit. 
Nothing,  certainly,  but  the  most  morbid  prejudice  could  have 
dictated  Boileau’s  peevish  allusion  to  “ the  tinsel  of  Tasso,”  as 
contrasted  with  “ the  gold  of  Virgil ; ” but  although  the  poem 
is  one  of  surpassing  grace  and  majesty,  tbe  beauty  and  lofti- 
ness both  of  sentiment  and  language  by  which  it  is  marked 
are  perhaps  in  a somewhat  artificial  style,  and  want  the  life 
and  spell  of  power  which  belong  to  the  creations  of  the 
mightier  masters  of  epic  song — Homer,  Dante,  and  Milton. 
His  genius  was  unquestionably  far  less  original  and  self- 
EUstainingthan  that  of  any  one  of  these. 

It  is  not.  however,  the  triumph  of  mere  art  with  which  he 
•aptivates and  imposes  upon  us,  but  something  far  beyond 
that;  it  is  rather  what  Wordsworth,  in  speaking  of  another 
subject,  has  called  “ the  pomp  of  cultivated  nature.” 

[ Wrilten  for  the  Family  Circle  ] 

To  Emily. 

Emerging  on  life’s  devious  way. 

May  gladness  cheer  each  passing  day  ; 

In  storm  or  sunshine,  smiles  or  tears. 

Live  that  you  may  in  after  years. 

Your  life  review,  your\>athway  scan. 

As  one  would  trace  a perfect  plan  : 

Now  noting  on  tbe  leit  or  right. 

Dear  spots  that  shone  with  golden  light ; 

Each  pleasant  nook  to  memory  dear. 

Recall,  through  each  successwe  year. 

The  deeds  of  love  and  mercy  throw. 

O’er  life  a radiant  sunset  glow,| 

Not  Wealth  or  rank  such  joys  bestow.  — W.A. 

Ambition. 

Ambition  scaled  a mountain’s  dizzy  height. 

Whose  summit  shone  with  clear,  effulgent  light ; 

But  when,  alas,  that  envied  point  he’d  gained. 

And  highest,  fondest  aim  of  life  attained. 

The  sweetest  spot  the  landscape  then  could  show. 
Appeared  the  peaceful  valley  far  below.  — fV.  A. 

A correspondent  seeks  information  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
accordion.  It  dates  back  to  a period  as  remote  as  that  of  the 
'■  missing  link  ” between  the  monkey  and  man.  It  is  prob- 
ably an  invention  of  the  latter,  and  a reasonable  explanation 
is  that  the  inventor,  after  having  been  driven  out  of  every 
community  into  which  he  wandered,  finally  laid  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  invention  on  the  link.  This  would  go  far  to 
account  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  missing  ever  since.  — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


OUR  GEM  CASKET. 

But  wor<lB  are  and  a small  drop  of  Ink 

Falling  like  dvw  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousaudSi  perhaps  mlliious,  think.** 

Beats  all — The  tramp. 

Lost  at  sea — The  sight  of  land. 

Suffering  is  the  surest  way  of  making  us  true  to  ourselves. 

People  swear  because  they  know  their  words  are  worthless. 

The  devil  tempts  every  man.  but  the  lazy  man  tempts  the 
devil. 

There  are  plenty  of  stops  to  a hand-organ,  but  no  permo^ 
nent  one. 

Time  is  the  most  precious  of  all  possessions,  but  least 
thought  of. 

How  quickly  nature  [falls  into  revolt  when  gold  becomes 
j its  object. 

I Longfellow  said  : “ In  the  world  a man  must  be  either 
nail  or  hammer.” 

Pride  is  increased  by  ignorance  ; those  assume  the  most 
who  know  the  least. 

Knowledge  will  always  predominate  over  ignorance,  as  a 
man  governs  the  other  animals. 

A medical  writer  says  children  need  more  wraps  than 
adults.  They  generally  get  more. 

A Texas  man  lives  with  three  wives  under  one  roof.  He 
was  arrested  for  disturbing  the  peace. 

Gaiety  is  not  a proof  that  the  heart  is  at  ease,  for  often  in 
the  midst  of  laughter  the  heart  is  sad. 

An  Illinois  philanthropist  has  willed  his  corpse  to  a medi- 
cal school.  That  is  a dead  give  away. 

The  reason  that  men  succeed  who  mind  their  own  busi- 
ness is  because  there  is  so  little  competition. 

Examples  are  few  of  men  ruined  by  giving.  Men  are 
heroes  in  spending,  cravens  in  what  they  give. 

An  instance  of  precocity  is  the  case  of  the  little  boy  who 
asked  his  mother  if  crows  were  hatched  from  roosters  eggs. 

A certain  man  says  that  one  of  his  boys  knows  nothing, 
and  the  other  does.  The  question  is,  which  knows  the  most  ? 

If  their  is  any  good  in  a man  it  is  bound  to  come  out ; but 
it  should  not  all  come  out  at  once  and  leave  the  man  empty. 

A woman  woke  her  husband  during  a storm  and  said,  “ I 
do  wish  you  would  stop  snoring,  for  I want  to  hear  it  thunder." 

Among  the  attributes  of  God,  although  they  are  all  equal, 
mercy  shines  with  even  more  brilliancy  than  justice. — Cer- 
vantes. 

Every  person  is  responsible  for  all  the  good  within  the 
scope  of  his  abilities,  and  for  no  more ; and  none  can  tell 
whose  sphere  is  the  largest. 

When  the  golden  rule  is  employed  in  governmental  mat- 
ters instead  of  diplomatic  trickery,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  future  of  nations  will  be  sure. 

“ No  thank  you,”  said  the  new  border,  looking  suspiciously 
at  the  milk  which  the  landlady  pas.sed  him  ; “ no,  thank  you  ; 
my  physician  has  advised  me  to  abjure  mixed  drinks.” 

Life  is  made  up,  not  of  great  sacrifices  or  duties,  but  of 
little  things,  in  which  smiles  and  kindnesses  and  small  obli- 
gations, given  habitually,  are  what  win  and  preserve  the 
heart,  and  secu  e comfortj 
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CIRCLE  CHAT. 


SEVERE  JUSTICE, 

Longfellow  once  said,  “the  laws  of  nature  are  just  but 
terrible;  there  is  no  weak  mercy  in  them  and  therein  he 
nttered  a truth  which  almost  all  of  us  have  felt  to  a greater 
or  less  extent,  sometime  in  our  lives.  But  there  is  this  differ- 
ence between  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  men,  the 
decrees  of  the  former  are  always  inflicted  upon  every  oflender, 
while  many  who  ofiend  against  men’s  laws  escape  altogether. 
There  are  many  business  frauds  that  are  thought  clever,  the 
participants  in  which  should,  in  justice,  receive  severe  sen- 
tences, while  the  circumstances  surrounding  much  guilt  that 
is  legally  punished  if  lully  understood  and  appreciated,  would 
make  us  feel  that  the  penalty  was  severe. 

The  adulteration  of  food  is  perhaps  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  roguery,  particularly  when  harmful  mixtures  are 
employed,  but  a recent  case  in  France  was  of  almost  unimag- 
inable depravity  in  this  respect,  and  the  perpetrator  did  not 
receive  one  whit  too  severe  a sentence.  The  case  was  that  of 
a Paris  druggist  who  was  proved  to  have  adulterated  sulphate 
ol  quinine  in  a critical  case.  He  has  been  sentenced  to  a 
year’s  imprisonment  at  hard  labor,  and  in  addition  is  to  pay 
a fine  of  a thousand  francs ; his  name  and  crime  are  to  be 
published  in  twelve  professional  and  twelve  political  news 
papers,  and  should  he  ever  re-open  his  store,  to  the  door 
thereof  is  to  be  affixed  a sign  : “ Sentenced  for  adulterating 
sulphate  of  Quinine.”  A terrible  sentence,  we  may  exclaim, 
but  think  of  the  crime — a dealer,  for  the  purpose  of  gain 
would  rob  a man  of,  perhaps,  his  only  hope  of  recovery. 


With  the  present  fierce  business  competition  and  “cut- 
ting ” in  prices,  it  seems  only  natural  that  dealers  will  resort 
to  such  measures,  at  any  rate  where  there  is,  as  they  suppose, 
no  harm  done,  but  where  there  is  a cnance  of  such  terrible 
results,  it  is  very  evident  that  strict  measures  should  be 
taken  to  put  down  every  form  of  fraud  of  this  kind. 

Of  course,  business  frauds  are  resorted  to  in  most  cases 
because  of  difficult  circumstances  and  on  account  of  the  *»c- 
tims,  we  might  call  them,  being  unable  to  breast  the  strife  in 
a straightforward,  honorable  manner.  Oh,  how  disgusting 
are  the  little  frauds  and  deceptions  that  are  commonly  re- 
sorted to  by  those  men  who  are  on  the  road  to  ruin,  and  wh® 
are  willing  to  sell  their  honor  for  a commercial  standing. 
They  sink  lower  and  lower  and  practice  deeper  fraud  in  order 
to  evade  the  laws  of  man,  but  well  many  of  them  know  in 
the  innermost  depths  of  their  hearts  that  they  are  reaping  as 
they  have  sown,  and  are,  perhaps  unknown  to  the  world,  be- 
ing punished  by  those  just  but  terrible  laws  of  nature. 


ON  DANGEROUS  GROUND. 

Under  the  appearance  and  avowal  of  being  temperate  in 
the  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  many  are  every  day  dying  prema- 
turely from  no  other  cause  than  alcoholic  excesses.  The 
excuse  used  in  some  cases  is  that  the  sy.stem  requires  it,  and 
we  do  not  doubt  that  temporary  benefit  may  result  fiom  its 
use,  but  the  capital  of  one’s  strength  and  constitution  is  being 
thus  undermined,  and  this  physical  frame,  so  important,  so 
wonderful — far  too  holy  to  be  abused  in  such  a manner — is, 
with  all  the  knowledge  of  the  wrong  he  does  it,  being,  by  the 
moderate  drinker,  pushed  onward  to  its  last  lesting  place. 
The  physician’s  medicines  are  of  little  avail  on  the  system 
degenerated  by  constantly  imbibing  alcohol.  In  cases  where 
a little  whiskey  and  water  are  used  to  give  one  an  appetite  at 
dinner  time,  Profe.ssor  Richard  McSherry  advises  in  its  place 
a little  soup  or  beef  tea  as  answering  a better  purpose.  This 
same  writer  concludes  a recent  artitle  in  the  Sanitarian  upon 
the  use  and  abuse  of  alcohol,  thus  : 

“ I have  one  other  remark  to  make  here  about  the  use  of 
alcohol,  which  is,  that  if  a man  takes  it  to  strengthen  him 
before  undertaking  any  work,  mental  or  physical,  the  result,, 
after  a transient  flash  of  activity,  will  be  precisely  the  reverse 
of  what  he  desired;  and,  furthermore,  that  if  he  takes  it  to 
protect  himself  from  cold  before  exposure,  he  will  suffer  more 
from  cold,  and  its  effects  will  be  very  dangerous,  perhaps  only 
alarming,  but  possibly,  and  not  very  rarely,  fatal.” 


OUR  CANADIAN  WINTER. 

Again  our  cold  and  frosty  winter  approaches,  and  the 
healthy,  vigorous  3^ng  Canadians  welcome  it  as  their  beat 
season  of  amusement,  notwithstanding  the  impression  of  the 
inhabitants  of  warmer  climes.  Dear  to  every  Canadian  heart 
is  the  recollection  of  the  cosey  fireside,  during  the  winter 
evenings  of  time  gone  by.  The  games  of  mild  contention, 
the  pleasant  family  chats,  the  intense  interest  of  the  reading 
('ften  indulged  in,  or  the  thought-developing  debate,  the  crack- 
ing and  eating  of  nuts,  the  social  gathering  of  neighbors 
round  the  heaitb,  and  thousands  of  minor  instances  are  called 
up  to  brighten  the  remembrance. 

But  the  out-door  sports  of  winter  are,  perhaps  a greater 
source  of  amusement  still  to  our  stout,  active  Canadian  boys 
and  girls,  and  this  is  something  our  more  indolent  southern 
friends  cannot  realize.  Ob  what  pleasant  thoughts  awaken  at 
the  sight  of  the  skates,  brought  out  from  their  summer  quar- 
ters, and  what  delightful  melody  is  in  the  tinkle  of  the  sleigh- 
bells  We  cannot  but  love  our  dear  old  Canadian  Winter  | 
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RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 

All  communications  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents'  Department,  Family  Circle  Office 
London  East. 

Mary  R. — We  venture  that  the  gentleman  referred  to, 
who  is  continually  gazing  and  drawing  the  attention  of  a 
young  lady  at  churcn  service,  is  not,  as  stated,  a respectable 
Christian  married  gentleman,  but  like  a good  many  others, 
who  pass  for  such,  and  do  much  barm  to  religion.  The 
young  lady  in  question  would  do  well  to  pay  no  attention  to 
his  conduct  and  absolutely  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

J.  J. — The  first  sewing  machine  was  completed  in  1815  by 
Alias  Howe. 

bx.  II. — The  best  system  of  phonography  is  Pitman’s. 
Ton  should  certainly  have  the  assistance  of  a teacher  if  pos- 
sible. 

P- — 1.  See  recipe  in  “Parlor and  Kitchen”  department. 
3.  The  first  weekly  issue  of  the  Family  Circle  was  dated  Sep- 
tember 22nd. 

— The  lines  occur  near  the  beginning  of  Byron’s 
“ Knglish  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers.” 


HEALTH  AND  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 

Breath  Qymnastios. 

The  art  of  breathing  is,  too  much  overlooked.  Though 
an  act  of  nature,  it  can  be  influenced  by  the  wilt.  Persons, 
therefore,  may  be  trained  to  breathe  properly,  that  is,  to  such 
breathing  as  will  thoroughly  oxygenate  the  blood. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  there  is  room  for  what  might 
be  fitly  termed  breath  gymnastics — to  draw  in  long  and  full 
breaths,  filling  the  lungs  full  at  every  inspiration,  and  to 
acquire  the  habit  of  full  breathing  at  all  times. 

The  habit  of  full  breathing  has  a direct  effect  in  supplying 
the  largest  possible  amount  ot  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  more 
thoroughly  consuming  the  carbon,  and  so  producing  animal 
heat.  It  has  also  the  very  important  effect  of  expanding  the 
chest,  and  so  contributing  to  the  vigor  of  the  system. 

The  breath  should  bo  inhaled  by  the  nostrils  as  well  as 
the  mouth,  more  especially  while  out  of  doors,  and  in  cold 
weather.  That  has  partly  the  effect  of  a respirator  in  so  far 
as  warming  the  air  in  its  passage  to  the  delicate  air-cells,  and 
in  also  rendering  one  less  liable  to  catch  cold. 

The  full  inspiration  is  of  so  much  importance  that  no 
proper  substifute  is  to  be  found  for  it  in  shorter  though  more 
rapid  breathing.  In  short,  in  breathing,  a large  portion  of  the 
air-cells  remain  stationary,  the  upper  portion  of  the  lungs 
being  enlarged  in  receiving  and  discharging  a small  portion 
of  air. 

Profound  thought,  intense  grief,  and  other  similar  mental 
manifestations  have  a depressing  eft'ect  on  inspiration.  The 
blood  unduly  accumulates  in  the  brain,  and  circulation  in 
botn  heart  and  lungs  becomes  diminished,  unless,  indeed, 
there  be  feverishness  present. 

An  occasional  long  breath,  or  deep-drawn  sigh,  is  the  nat- 
ural relief  in  such  a case,—  nature's  effort  to  provide  a remedy. 
This  hint  should  be  acted  on  and  followed  up.  Brisk  muscu- 
lar exercise  in  the  ^pen  air,  even  during  inclement  weather, 
is  an  excellent  antidote  of  a physical  kind  for  a “ rooted  sor- 
row." 

And  the  earnest  student,  instead  of  tying  himself  io  his 
desk,  might  imitate  a friend  of  the  writer  of  this,  who  wrote 
and  studied  while  on  his  legs.  Pacing  bis  room  portfolio  in 
hand  with  paper  attached,  he  stopped  as  occasion  required  to 
pen  a sentence  or  a paragiaph. 


Breathing  is  the  first  and  last  act  of  man,  and  is  of  the- 
most  vital  necessity  all  through  life.  Persous  with  full, 
broad,  deep  chests  naturally  breathe  freely  and  slowly,  and 
large  nostrils  generally  accompany  large  chests. 

Such  persons  rarely  take  cold,  and  when  they  do  they 
throw  it  oft'  easily.  The  opposite  build  of  chest  is  more  dis- 
posed to  lung  disease. 

The  pallid  complexion  and  conspicuous  blue  veins,  show 
that  oxygen  is  wanted,  and  that  every  means  should  be  used 
to  obtain  it. 

Deep  breathing  also  promotes  perspiration,  by  increasing 
the  circulation  and  the  animal  warm  h.  Waste  is  more  rap- 
idly repaired,  and  the  skin  is  put  in  requisition  to  remove  the 
used  materials.  Many  forms  ol  diseases  may  be  thus  improved, 
and  more  vigorous  health  enjoyed. — Chambers  Journal. 

Household  Dirt. 

A writer  in  the  London  Times  calls  attention  to  a much- 
neglected  suoject  in  the  following  paragraph  : — 

“ The  dirt  of  an  ordinary  house,  the  dirt  which  may  be 
wiped  from  the  walls,  swept  off  the  furniture,  and  beaten  out 
of  the  carpets,  would  be  sufficient,  if  it  were  powdered  in  the 
form  of  dust  over  the  patients  in  the  surgical  wards  of  a great 
hospital,  to  bring  all  their  wounds  into  a condition  which 
would  jeopardize  life.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  dirt 
is  innocuous  when  it  is  breathed  or  swallowed,  and  it  cer- 
tainly possesses  the  property  of  retaining  for  long  periods  the 
contagious  matter  given  off  by  various  diseases.  Instances 
without  number  are  on  record  in  which  the  poison  of  scarlet 
fever,  long  dormant  in  a dirty  bouse,  ha^  been  roused  into 
activity  by  some  probably  imperfect  or  bad  attempts  at 

cleansing.”  

Diphtheria  and  Scarlatina. 

The  identity  or  not  of  the  poisons  producing  diphtheria 
and  scarlatina  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion,  and 
any  information  bearing  upon  the  question  is  worthy  of 
record.  A curious  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
diseases  at  times  co-exist  and  alternate  with  each  other  is 
recorded  in  a report  addressed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Power  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  to  which  we  refer  elsewhere, 
on  a prevalence  of  infectious  diseases  at  Whitstable.  Diph- 
theria commenced  in  Whitstable  in  October,  1880,  and  con- 
tinued till  January  in  the  following  year.  It  had  not  long 
prevailed  when  scarlatina  appeared,  the  two  diseases  being 
concurrent  and  attacking  at  one  time  different  members  of 
the  same  family.  The  diphtheria  then  began  to  disappear 
whilst  the  scarlatina  became  more  prevalent  and  assumed  an 
increasingly  fatal  type.  Towards  the  middle  of  1881  the 
scarlatina  epidemic  declined,  and  diphtheria,  at  times  fatal, 
reappeared  ; indeed,  with  the  absolute  disappearance  of  scar- 
latina, diphtheria,  early  in  1882,  steadily  spread,  remaining 
more  or  less  prevalent  throughout  the  year.  During  these 
several  occurrences  moi'e  than  one  of  the  medical  practition- 
ers in  attendance  on  the  cases  had  difficulty  in  diagnosing 
between  the  two  diseases  ; thus  cases  of  smart  throat  illness 
associated  with  distinct  skin  rash  and  altogether  free  from 
foucial  false  membrane,  occurred,  and  yet  at  no  period  of  the 
illness  or  convalescence  did  any  such  tendency  to  desquama- 
tion, as  usually  follows  on  scarlatina,  show  itself.  Eight  or 
ten  years  ago  very  similar  circumstances  were  observed  at 
Whitestable,  diphtheria  being  exceptionally  fatal,  and  at  the 
same  time  associated  with  a prevalence  of  scarlatina.  Mr. 
Power  abstains  from  expressing  any  comment  on  the  questions 
arising  from  a consideration  of  these  circumstances  the  fact.a 
are,  however,  highly  interesting. — Lancet. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 

FASHIOM  NOTES. 

Duckling-green  is  one  of  the  newest  autumn  colors. 

Hoop  ear-rings,  set  with  diamonds  and  other  jewels,  are 
very  fashionably  worn. 

Cloth  toques  and  velvet  jockey  caps  will  be  worn  with 
costumes  of  cloth  and  also  of  velvet. 

For  little  girls  between  two  and  four  years  there  is  a 
variety  of  simple  full  dresses  with  guimps  or  yokes,  or  in 
loose  sacque  shapes. 

To  freshen  up  last  season’s  dresses  loose  scarfs  of  Surah 
draped  like  a Moliere  vest  to  fali  in  two  pufis  are  used  ; they 
have  a velvet  or  lace  collar,  and  are  easily  adjusted  to  a plain 
waist. 

Swiss  belts  of  leather  or  velvet  are  worn  by  young  ladies 
with  cioth  dresses.  They  are  made  with  points  in  front,  the 
upper  one  smaii  and  the  tower  very  long,  and  the  back  is  a 
plain,  straight  band. 

For  stylish  hair-dressing  the  back  hair  is  brushed  from  the 
nape  of  the  neck  to  the  top  of  the  head  and  twisted  there  in 
fantastic  coiis  which  are  not  large.  Pins  and  combs  fasten 
the  coils  and  are  made  of  tortoise-shell,  gilt  or  silver,  with 
Rhine  stones.  A slight  fringe  is  on  the  forehead  and  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck  as  weil. 

Basques  and  sleeves  are  made  of  two  materials,  such  as 
silk  and  velvet,  of  the  same  color  oddly  arranged  or  with 
utility  in  view ; as,  for  instance,  a corsage  will  have  a velvet 
yoke  with  silk  below  it,  or  the  side  pieces  of  the  basque  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  sleeves  will  be  silk  and  the  rest  velvet, 
thus  the  parts  that  wear  out  quickly  are  made  of  the  less  ex- 
pensive and  more  lasting  fabric. 

DOMESTtC  RECIPES. 

A Breakfast  Dish. — A nice  dish  for  breakfast  is  made  by 
cutting  tenderloins  in  thin  slices ; stew  them  in  water  till 
they  are  nearly  done ; then  put  a little  butter  in  a saucepan, 
and  fry  them  till  light  brown  ; serve  them  on  buttered  toast, 
with  mashed  potatoes  and  raw  tomatoes  sliced  thin. 

Gems. — Two  cups  of  flour,  one  cup  of  milk,  one  cup  water, 
one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  a little  salt,  mix  well  and  pour  into 
iron-clad  pans  that  have  been  heated  very  hot  indeed,  first 
putting  a piece  of  butter  in  each  partition.  Bake  quickly  in 
a very  hot  oven. 

Plain  Rice  Cake. — Work  a quarter  of  a pound  of  butter 
till  it  is  like  cream ; stir  in  a quarter  of  a pound  of  sifted 
sugar,  the  grated  rind  of  a lemon,  or  any  spice  or  flavoring 
preferred ; and  the  yolk  of  one  and  the  whole  of  another  egg, 
well  beaten.  Mix  together  with  three  ounces  of  ground  rice, 
four  ounces  of  flour,  and  two  small  teaspoonfuls  of  baking 
powder.  Put  a band  of  buttered  paper  round  a tin,  put  in 
the  cake  as  quickly  as  possible  after  it  is  mixed,  and  bake  in 
a moderate  oven  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Raisin  Cake. — One-half  cup  of  butter,  one-half  cup  of 
sugar,  two  eggs,  one-half  cup  of  sweet  milk,  three  cups  of 
flour,  one  cup  of  raisins,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  soda,  one 
teaspoonful  of  cream  tartar. 

* Chanberries. — Cranberries  make  a delicious  filling  for  a 
roly-poly  pudding.  Stew  them,  using  as  little  water  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  the  juice  will  be  thick  and  jelly-like  ; sweeten 
and  let  the  sauce  boil  for  a minute  or  two,  but  not  longer 
after  the  sugar  is  put  in. 


CoKRANT  Bdns  — Wash  and  rub  well  one-half  pound  of 
dried  currants,  being  careful  to  tree  them  from  gravel  and 
sticks,  which  are  sure  to  be  in  them  ; sift  one  quart  of  flour, 
and  mix  the  currants  thoroughly  into  it,  then  add  one  teacup- 
ful of  sugar,  and  the  iugredi*‘nts  as  for  making  biscuit  dough, 
roll  out,  and  bake  in  a quick  oven.  ^ 


Cranberry  Pudding. — Cranberry  pudding  is  made  by  pour- 
ing boiling  water  on  a pint  of  dried  bread  crumbs  ; melt  a 
tablespoonlul  of  butter  and  stir  in.  When  the  bread  is  soft- 
ened add  two  eggs,  and  heat  thoroughly  with  the  bread.  Then 
put  in  a pint  of  stewed  fruit  and  sweeten  to  your  taste. 
Bake  in  a hot  oven  for  half  an  hour.  Fresh  fruit  may  be  used 
in  place  of  the  cranberries.  Slices  of  peaches  put  in  layers 
make  a delicious  variation. 


Chocolate  Mange. — One  box  gelatine  dissolved  in  one  pint 
of  milk ; pour  this  by  degrees,  while  boiling  hot,  on  five 
ounces  grated  chocolate,  stirring  it  all  the  time;  when  cool, 
add  tour  well  beaten  eggs,  pouring  this  into  a kettle  with  one 
quart  cream,  in  which  has  been  dissolved  one  pound  of  sugar, 
let  it  boil  till  the  chocolate  is  thoroughly  melted  and  smooth, 
and  the  mixture  has  become  much  thickened ; pour  into 
moulds,  and  eat  with  whipped  cream. 

Yeast. — Take  one  ounce  of  dried  hops  and  two  quarts  of 
water.  Boil  them  fifteen  minutes  ; add  one  quart  of  cold 
water,  and  let  it  boil  for  a few  minutes  ; strain  and  add  half, 
a pound  ol  flour — putting  the  latter  into  a basin,  and  pouring 
on  the  water  slowly  to  prevent  its  getting  lumpy — a quarter 
of  a pound  of  brown  sugar,  a handful  of  fine  salt.  Let  it 
stand  three  days,  stirring  it  occasionally.  When  it  ferments 
well,  add  six  potatoes,  which  have  been  boiled,  mashed  and 
run  through  a colander,  making  them  as  smooth  as  possible. 
This  yeast  will  keep  a long  while,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
not  taking  any  yeast  to  start  it  with.  It  rises  so  quickly 
that  a less  quantity  of  it  must  be  put  in  than  of  ordinary 
yeast. 


MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

Salt  fish  are  quickest  and  best  freshened  by  soaking  in 
sour  milk. 

; To  clean  woollen  cloth,  take  equal  parts  of  baitshorn  and 
ether,  and  mix  ox-gall  with  it.  Rub  well. 

A mixture  of  Indian  meal  and  salt,  sprinkled  upon  a 
carpet  and  brushed  off  with  a stiff  broom,  brightens  it  and 
removes  the  dust. 

A good  way  to  clean  the  teeth  is  to  dip  the  brush  in  water, 
rub  it  over  white  castile  soap,  then  dip  it  in  prepared  chalk 
and  brush  the  teeth  briskly. 

The  bed-rooms  of  the  most  sensible  people  are  without 
carpets.  The  floors  are  kept  nicely  polished,  and  three  or 
four  rugs  thrown  down  upon  each. 

This  is  said  to  be  a good  remedy  for  hoarseness  : Beat  ths 
white  of  an  egg  to  a stiff  froth,  and  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar,  the  juice  of  one  lemon  and  a glass  of  warm  water. 

Never  wash  in  warm  water  before  goiug  out  in  the  cold 
air.  Such  a practice  will  roughen  the  skin.  Warm  water 
should  be  used  only  before  retiring. 

A very  palatable  dish  can  be  made  of  mashed  potatoes 
and  a little  finely-chopped  meat  of  one  or  more  kinds,  mixed 
together,  flavored  with  salt  and  pepper,  and  fried  in  small 
flat  cakes. 
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**S'pp1n«  only  whai  issweot  ; 

Le  1 ve  th*  ch  ^n  »]»o  the  wheat.’* 

The  Brook. 

Under  fhe  trees  the  brooklet  goes 
Winding  about  like  a silver  thread, 

And  the  greenest  grass  is  that  which  grows 
On  either  side  of  its  noisy  bed. 

Clustering  wild  flowers  whisper,  Stay  I 
Stay,  nod  the  ferns  and  the  rushes  tall ; 

But  the  brook  keeps  bravely  on  its  way. 

And  tarries  not,  though  it  blesses  all ; 

Hasting  along  with  a pleasant  song. 

Stony  and  rough  though  the  path  may  be. 

To  the  river  wide,  the  river  strong. 

That  will  bear  it  out  to  the  broad,  bright  sea. 

Oh,  little  brook,  I travel,  too. 

Often  of  flowers  by  the  road  more  fond  ; 

But  a deeper  river  bounds  my  view. 

And  a vaster  ocean  lies  beyond. 

And  just  as  you  do  hourly  drift 

Nearer  the  current  that  joins  the  main, 

■So  I,  through  the  river  dirk  and  swift. 

My  fullest,  happiest  life  must  gain. 

Be  my  pattern,  0 speaking  rill, 

Scattering  good  as  you  onward  run  ; 

For  the  journey  is  but  short  until 
The  glorious  homes  that  we  seek  are  won. 

— Alice  M.  Hall. 


Better  Mothers. 

The  great  demand  of  the  age  is  better  educated  females — 
educated  in  all  respects,  their  whole  capabilities  brought  into 
activity,  since  the  health,  vigor,  mental  and  moral  power  of 
the  next  generation  at  least,  will  depend  on  their  condition 
more  than  all  other  influences  combined — “each  after  its 
kind."  The  sickly  mother  will  rear  a sickly  child,  though 
that  feebleness  may  not  at  first  be  manifest.  The  peevish 
mother — so  during  the  most  important  period  of  her  earthly 
life — will  produce  peevishness  in  her  offspring.  The  grovel- 
ing, low,  sensual,  intemperate  and  vicious  woman  becomes 
just  to  that  extent  the  mother  of  just  such  children,  as  the 
future  will  demonstrate.  If  these  are  facts,  therefore,  it  is  a 
matter  of  vital  importance  that  our  girls  should  be  thoroughly 
educated  to  become  wives  and  mothers,  not  so  much  because 
that  is  their  highest  position,  as  because  the  true  woman 
wishes  to  be  a wife  and  mother  from  the  very  aspirations  of 
her  nature.  If  she  is  thus  to  become  the  mother  of  the  race, 
it  is  her  right  and  the  duty  wh'ch  society  owes  her,  to  have 
every  possible  facility  to  become  the  highest  type  of  such  a 
mother — healthy  and  wise. 


Corsets  and  Age. 

W.'iy  have  women  persisted  for  generations  in  wearing  an 
instrument  ot  torture  (theoretically)  condemned  by  the  wis- 
dom of  ages?  To  listen  to  male  and  female  sages  one  might 
suppose  that  somehundreds  of  years  ago  women  had  suddenly 
been  seised  with  a desire  to  emulate  the  wasp  in  form  and  had 
since  more  or  less  successfully  been,  by  the  aid  of  ligatures 
endeavoring  to  merely  cut  herself  in  two. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  rational  and  hygienic  in 


dress,  1 would  suggest  that  there  is  more  method  in  the  mad- 
ness of  the  tight  lacing  woman  than  this.  If  anybody  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  corset  of  a fashionable  stay- 
maker,  such  as  are  sold  in  first  class  houses  fur  the  modest 
sum  of  jG5,  the  inquirer  will  find  th  it  (.saving  perhaps  a some- 
what exaggeratedly  slender  waist)  this  article  of  dress  follows 
pretty  closely  the  beautifully  rounded  form  of  a young  girl 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five. 

Now  it  very  frequently  happens  that  at  the  time  when  a 
fashionable  girl  is  expected  to  make  her  debut  in  society 
nature  has  for  various  reasons  denied  her  the  various  items 
necessary  to  make  up  that  indispensable  requisite  for  a ball- 
room success — a pretty  figure.  The  fashionable  corset  is, 
therefore,  had  recourse  to,  and  with  this  useful  foundation  to 
build  upon  an  artistic  dressmaker  can  do  wonders  to  supple- 
ment nature. 

Later  on,  when  the  delicate  girl  has  developed  into  the 
faded  matron,  with  flaccid  muscles  and  a decided  tendency  to 
indistinctness  of  outline,  what  so  useful  as  the  well  made  cor- 
set into  which  the  somewhat  dilapidated  figure  is  run  as  into 
a mould?  Torture  it  may  be,  but  she  hasher  reward.  Do 
not  her  friends  say  of  her,  “ How  wonderfully  Mrs.  Smith 
keeps  her  figure  1 ’’ 

It  is  useless  to  hope  that  the  present  generation  of  society 
women  will  tear  off  their  corsets  and  exhibit  themselves  to  a 
wondering  world  ; our  hope  lies  in  the  future.  While  Tiady 
Harberton  has  been  crying  in  the  wilderness  the  leading 
female  lawn  tennis  players  have  devised  for  themselves  a 
dress — pretty,  feminine,  graceful  and  healthy.  Those  who 
have  watched  the  free  and  graceful  movements  of  young  Eng- 
lish girls  on  the  tennis  ground  may  hope  that  the  time  may 
come  when  the  best  of  them  will  no  longer,  like  Meredith’s 
delightful  little  Carola  Grandsooj  sigh,  “ I’m  afraid  I’m  a girl. 
I used  to  keep  hoping  I wasn't;  ” but  will  be  content  with 
their  own  happier  lot  in  an  age  when  boating,  swimming  and 
tennis  will  have  so  beautified  and  developed  their  figures  as 
to  enable  them  to  laugh  at  and  discard  the  aid  of  Messrs. 
Worth  & Co.  To  quote  once  more  from  Meredith  : “ The 
subsequent  immense  distinction  between  boys  and  girls  is 
less  one  of  sex  than  education.  They  are  drilled  into  being 
hypocrites.” — London  Times. 


A Beautiful  Incident. 

When  Governor  Alexander  Stephens  lay  dying,  he  per- 
sisted in  having  business  matters  brought  to  his  bedside.  1 
am  told  there  were  several  important  petitions  signed  by 
influential  men.  There  was  also  an  application  of  an  old 
woman  in  jail  signed  only  by  herself.  The  old  Christian 
Governor  said  : “ I have  so  often  got  well  after  severe  illness 
that  you  think  I will  get  well  now,  but  1 shall  not  recover. 
Where  is  that  application  for  the  pardon  of  that  woman  in 
the  penitentiary?  As  far  as  I can  tell  she  has  no  friends. 
It  seems  to  me  that  she  has  suffered  enough.  Give  me  the 
pen,  that  I may  sign  her  pardon.”  Some  one,  thinking  ho 
was  too  ill,  and  perhaps  was  not  quite  aware  of  what  ho  was 
doing,  said  : “ Governor,  perhaps  you  had  better  wait  till 
to-morrow,  when  you  may  feel  stronger  and  better.”  Then 
the  old  Governor's  eyes  flashed,  and  he  said  : “I  know  what 
I am  about,”  and  with  his  signature  to  that  friendless  woman’s' 
pardon,  the  last  word  of  his  life  was  written,  and  the  pen  fell 
from  the  pale  and  rheumatic  and  dying  hand  forever.  0,  my 
soul,  how  beautiful  bis  closing  moment,  spent  in  helping  one 
who  had  no  helper  I — Dr.  Talmage. 
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Marriajsre  and  Divorce. 

“ Marriage  and  Divorce,”  was  the  suliject  of  a recent  ser- 
mon by  the  E6v.  Robert  Collyer.  The  text  was  from  Exodus. 
” Thou  shall  not  commit  adultry.”  Said  Mr.  Collyer:  “No 
minister  can  be  silent  on  this  que.stion  of  marriage  and 
divorce,  who  will  watch  the  drift  of  modern  life  and  note  how 
easily  the  most  sacred  promise  is  broken  that  men  and 
women  can  make  to  each  other.  We  shall  have  to  get  a new 
edition  of  our  marriage  service  if  we  can  do  no  better  than 
we  have  done,  and  instead  of  reading,  ‘ So  long  as  ye  both 
•hall  live,’it  will  have  to  be,  ‘so  long  as  it  suits  you  to  do 
80.’  There  was  no  need  to  cite  facts  and  figures  to  show  the 
enormity  of  the  evils  of  divorce.  A glance  at  the  newspapers 
is  enough  almost  to  make  us  cry  out.  “ What  shall  we  do  to 
he  saved  from  this  curse  which  is  spreading  through  the 
homes  of  our  nation,  and  which  will  one  day  sap  the  founda- 
tions of  our  life.  Not  in  the  Western  cities  only,  where 
•ourt  shysters  thrive  on  advertising  divorces  without  pub- 
licity for  five  dollars  ; no,  the  peril  is  not  confined  to  frontier 
life  nor  the  wild  West,  but  we  find  it  in  the  Eastern  homes 
where  the  old-time  virtues  have  sent  down  their  root  the 
deepest,  and  it  is  but  a return  to  the  lower  and  meaner  life, 
this  easy  putting  asunder  of  all  that  is  sacred  before  Heaven.” 

In  speaking  of  persons  who  remarried  after  divorce,  the 
preacher  said  : “ The  children  born  of  such  marriage  are 
not  true-born  children.”  He  deplored  the  fact  that  “young 
men  seemed  to  regard  marriage  as  a sort  of  rollicking  holi- 
day business,  and  that  they  could  throw  off  the  yoke  and  run 
free.  They  argued  : ‘ Is  not  this  a free  country  ; have  we  not 
inalienable  rights,  the  liberty  to  make  our  own  happiness,  and 
does  not  liberty,  likechaiity,  begin  at  home  and  with  some 
«uch  infernal  logic  in  the  hearts  of  our  youth,  they  set  cut, 
the  man  to  play  with  the  woman  and  the  woman  with  the 
man.” 

Then  the  preacher  told  several  amusing  stories,  at  which 
the  congregation  tittered.  He  told  of  a young  man  who  in 
paying  the  marriage  fee,  apologized  for  its  smallness,  but 
•aid  he  hoped  to  do  better  next  time.  Three  remedies  were 
proposed  to  do  away  with  bad  marriages ; first,  the  divorce 
court ; second,  punishment  by  the  Church  ; third,  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  Neither  of  these  would  cure  the  disease  ; easy 
divorce  meant  free  love,  and  the  Church  was  powerless  to 
punish  the  offenders,  though  the  ministers  themselves  could 
do  much  toward  wiping  out  the  shame  and  disgrace  by  re- 
fusing to  marry  such  divorced  persons. 

The  law  should,  however,  provide  that  false  witness  in 
such  cases  should  be  a crime,  and  thus  throw  a safeguard 
around  the  ministers,  who  were  too  often  eager  to  marry 
people  because  their  own  wives  wanted  the  fees.  The  speaker 
eoncluded  by  saying  that  all  good  marriages  were  based  on 
good  sense  and  fair  judgment. 

He  believed  in  love  at  first  sight,  but  not  in  marriage  at 
first  sight.  He  knew  of  a minister  in  the  North  of  England 
who  had  married  a church  full  of  young  people  by  wholesale, 
and  they  returned  shortly  afterward  to  say  that  they  had  not 
•orted  themselves  before  they  came  in,  and  the  consequence 
was  that  all  the  men  had  married  the  wrong  lassies.  That’s 
the  trouble  now  ; you  don’t  sort  yourselves.  Wedlock  will 
mean  deadlock  if  you  are  not  careful. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Collyer  said,  of  all  that  is  needed  to  make 
a true  wedding,  honesty  ard  reality  and  a sweet  and  pure 
intimacy  stand  among  the  first  things.  Wedlock  rhymes 
sadly  indeed  with  deadlock,  if  we  are  not  very  fortunate  when 


we  leave  those  qualities  out.  The  truest  wedded  life  can 
bloom  only  out  of  the  truest  unwedded  life,  and  the  man 
must  be  as  pure  as  the  woman,  'fhe  women  who  begin  by 
thinking  whom  they  will  marry,  and  end  by  wondering  who 
will  marry  them,  had  better  make  up  their  minds,  as  the 
nuns  say,  that  this  is  not  their  vocation.  The  young  man 
who  insists  on  seeing  life,  as  he  says,  before  he  marries,  may 
end  by  seeing  the  death  of  all  he  will  hold  most  dear. 

Your  seeing  life  may  be  just  the  building  of  a closet  t* 
hold  the  skeleton  when  you  make  a home  and  win  a wife.  I 
bid  you  flee  youthful  lusts,  as  the  Scripture  says,  if  you  would 
win  the  purest  and  most  perfect  boon  we  can  ever  win,  a good 
wife  and  a good  home. 

If  marriage  bolds  a noble  and  beautiful  troth,  it  is  noble 
and  heautilul  to  marry  when  the  true  time  comes.  If  all 
true  matches  are  made  in  Heaven  they  are  most  happy  who 
say,  I will  try  to  be  worthy  of  one  of  these  matches ! It  i»- 
only  to  the  pure  that  all  things  are  pure. 


Female  Affection. 

Woman  is  not  half  so  selfish  a creature  as  man.  When 
man  is  in  love,  the  object  of  his  passion  is  himself.  When 
a woman  is  enamoured  of  a man,  she  forgets  herself,  the  world, 
and  all  that  it  contains,  and  wishes  to  exist  only  for  the  object 
of  her  affection.  How  few  make  any  violent  sacrifice  to 
sentiment.  How  many  women  does  every  man  know,  who 
have  sacrificed  fortunes  and  honors  to  noble,  pure  and  disin- 
terested motives  ? A man  mounts  a breach ; he  braves 
danger,  and  obtains  a victory.  This  is  glorious  and  great. 
He  has  served  bis  country,  he  has  acquired  fame,  preferment, 
riches.  Whenever  he  appears,  respect  awaits  him  ; admiration 
attend  him,  crowds  press  to  meet  him,  and  theatres  receive 
him  with  bursts  of  applause.  His  glory  does  not  die  with 
him.  History  preserves  bis  memory  from  oblivion.  That 
thought  cheers  his  dying  hour — and  his  last  words,  pro- 
nounced with  feeble  pleasure  are,  “ I shall  not  die.” 

A woman  sends  her  husband  to  war ; she  lives  but  in  that 
husband.  Her  soul  goes  with  him.  She  trembles  for  the 
safety  oftheland.  Every  billow  that  swells  she  thinks  it  to 
be  his  tomb;  every  ball  that  files  she  imagines  is  directed 
against  him.  A brilliant  capital  appears  to  her  a dreary 
desert ; her  universe  was  a man,  and  that  man,  her  terrors 
tell  her,  is  in  danger.  Her  days  are  days  of  sorrow  ; her 
nights  are  sleepless.  She  sits  immovable  till  morning,  in  all 
the  dignity  and  composure  of  grief,  like  Agripa,  in  his  chair, 
the  silent  tears  steal  down  her  cheeks,  and  wet  her  pillow  ; 
or  if,  by  chance,  exhausted  nature  finds  an  hour’s  slumber,  hei' 
distempered  soul  sees  in  that  sleep  a bleeding  lover,  or  his 
mangled  corpse.  Time  passes,  and  her  grief  increases,  till 
worn  out  with  too  much  tenderness,  she  falls  a victim  of  too 
exquisite  sensibility,  and  sinks  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  t 
No,  cold,  unfeeling  reader!  These  are  not  the  pictures  of  my 
own  creation.  They  are  neither  changed  nor  embellished, 
but  faithfully  copied  from  nature. 


A work  containing  Petrarch’s  songs,  printed  in  Venice 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  aud  of  which  a single 
copy  does  not  exist  in  this  country,  was  sold  in  London  not 
long  ago  for  not  less  than  $9,750,  the  highest  price  paid  fora 
single  volume  within  the  last  decade.  Of  course,  it  was  the 
scarcity  of  the  book  and  not  its  intrinsic  merit  which  gave  it 
its  value. 
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Dreams  and  Mythology. 

Dreams  are  to  our  wakiug  thoughts  much  like  echoes  to 
music;  but  their  reverberation  are  so  partial,  so  varied,  so 
complex,  that  it  is  almost  in  vain  we  seek  among  the  notes 
of  consciousness  for  the  echoes  of  the  dream.  If  we  could  by 
any  means  ascertain  on  what  principle  our  dreams  for  a given 
night  are  arranged,  and  why  one  idea  more  than  another 
furnishes  their  cue,  it  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  follow 
out  the  chain  of  associations  by  which  they  unroll  them- 
selves afterwards,  and  to  note  the  singular  ease  and  delicacy 
whereby  subordinate  topics,  recently  wafted  across  our  minds, 
are  seized  and  woven  into  the  network  of  the  dream.  But 
the  reason  why  from  among  the  five  thousand  thoughts  of  the 
day  we  revert  at  night  especially  to  thoughts  number  two 
and  four,  instead  ot  to  thoughts  number  three  and  six,  or  any 
other  in  the  list,  is  obviously  impossible  to  conjecture.  We 
can  but  observe  that  the  echo  of  the  one  note  has  been 
caught  and  of  the  others  lost  amid  the  obscure  caverns  of 
the  memory.  Certain  broad  rules,  however,  may  be  remarked 
as  obtaining  generally  regarding  the  topics  of  dreams.  In  the 
first  place,  if  we  have  any  present  considerable  physical 
sensation  or  pain,  such  as  may  be  produced  by  a wound,  or  a 
fit  ot  indigestion,  or  hunger,  or  an  unaccustomed  sound,  we 
are  pretty  sure  to  dream  of  it  in  preference  to  any  subject  of 
mental  interest  only.  Again,  if  we  have  merely  a slight 
sensation  of  uneasiness,  insuffijient  to  cause  a dream,  it  will 
yet  be  enough  to  color  a dream,  otherwise  suggested,  with  a 
disagreeable  hue.  Failing  to  have  a dream  suggested  to  it 
by  present  physical  sensations,  the  brain  seems  to  revert  to 
the  subjects  of  thought  of  the  previous  day,  or  of  some  former 
period  ot  life,  and  to  take  up  one  or  other  of  them  as  a theme 
on  which  to  play  variations.  As  before  remarked,  the  grounds 
ot  choice  among  all  such  subjects  cannot  be  ascertained  ; but 
the  predilection  of  Morpheus  for  those  which  we  have  not 
in  our  waking  hours  thought  most  interesting  is  noticeable. 
Very  rarely  indeed  do  our  dreams  take  up  the  matter  which 
has  most  engrossed  us  fur  hours  betore  we  sleep.  A whole- 
some law  of  variety  comes  into  play  ; and  the  brain  seems 
to  decide  : “ I have  had  enough  of  politics,  or  Greek,  or  fox- 
hunting, for  this  time.  Now  I will  amuse  myself  quite 
differently.”  Very  often,  perhaps  we  may  say  generally,  it 
pounces  upon  some  transient  thought  which  has  flown  like  a 
swallow  accross  it  by  daylight,  and  insists  on  holding  it  fast 
through  the  night.  Only  when  our  attention  has  more  or 
less  transgressed  the  bounds  of  health,  and  we  have  been 
morbidly  excited  about  it,  does  the  main  topic  of  the  day’s 
interests  recur  to  us  in  dreaming  at  night ; and  that  it  should 
do  so  ought,  I imagine,  always  to  serve  as  a warning  that  we 
have  strained  our  mental  power  a little  too  far.  Lastly,  there 
are  dreams  whose  origin  is  nut  in  any  past  thought,  but  in 
some  sentiment  vivid  and  prevading  enough  to  make  itself 
dumbly  felt  even  in  sleep. 

The  subject  of  a dream  being  as  we  must  now  suppose, 
suggested  to  the  brain  on  some  such  principles  as  the  above 
the  next  thing  to  be  noted  is,  how  does  the  brain  treat  its 
theme  when  it  has  got  it  ? Does  it  dryly  reflect  upon  it,  as 
we  are  wont  to  do  awake  ? Ur  does  it  pursue  a course  wholly 
foreign  to  the  laws  of  waking  thoughts?  It  does,  I conceive, 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  but  treats  its  theme,  whenever  it 
is  possible  to  do  so,  according  to  a certain  very  important 
though  obscure  law  of  thought,  whose  actions  we  are  apt  to 
Ignore.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  con^i«ler  the  myth- 
treating power  of  the  human  mind  as  one  specially  belonging 


to  the  earlier  stages  of  growth  of  society  and  of  the  individual- 
It  will  throw,  I think,  a rather  curious  light  on  the  subject,  if 
we  di.'-cover  that  this  instinct  exists  in  every  one  of  us,  and 
exerts  itself  with  more  or  less  energy  through  the  whole  of 
our  lives.  In  hours  of  waking  consciousness,  indeed,  it  is 
suppressed,  or  has  only  the  narrowest  range  of  exercise  ; as 
in  the  tendency,  noticeable  in  all  persons  not  of  the  strictest 
veracity,  to  supplement  an  incomplete  anecdote  with  explana- 
tory incidents,  or  to  throw  a sliichtly  known  story  into  the 
dramatic  form,  with  dialogues  constructed  out  of  their  con- 
sciousness. But  such  small  play  of  the  myth-making  faculty 
is  nothing  compared  to  its  achievements  during  sleep.  The 
instant  that  daylight  and  coromcn  sense  are  excluded,  the 
fairy  work  begins.  At  the  very  least,  half  our  dreams  (unless 
I greatly  err)  are  nothing  else  than  myths  formed  by 
unconscious  cerebration,  on  the  same  approved  principles 
whereby  Greece  and  India  and  Scandinavia  gave  to  us  the 
stories  which  we  were  once  pleased  to  set  apart  as  *'  mythology” 
proper.  Have  we  not  here,  then,  evidence  that  there  is  a 
real  law  of  the  human  mind  causing  us  constantly  to  compose 
ingenious  fables  explanatory  of  the  phenomena  around  us — a 
law  which  only  sinks  into  abeyance  in  the  waking  hours  of 
persons  in  whom  the  reason  has  been  highly  cultivated,  but 
which  resumes  its  sway  even  over  their  well-tutored  brains 
when  they  sleep  ? — Francis  Power  Cobbe. 


Death  from  Passion. 

Cases  in  which  death  results  from  the  physical  excite- 
ment consequent  on  mental  passion  are,  according  to  the 
Lancet,  not  uncommon.  A recent  instance  has  again  called 
attention  to  the  matter.  Unfortunately,  those  persons  who 
are  prone  to  sudden  and  overwhelming  outbursts  of  ill  temper 
do  not,  as  a rule,  recognize  their  propensity  or  realize  the 
perils  to  which  it  exposes  them  ; while  the  stupid  idea  that 
such  deaths  as  occur  in  passion,  and  which  are  directly  caused 
by  it,  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  “ the  visitation  of  God,”  tends 
to  divert  attention  to  the  common  sense  lesson  which  such 
deaths  should  teach.  It  is  most  unwise  to  allow  the  mind  to 
excite  the  brain  and  body  to  such  extent  as  to  endanger  life 
itself.  We  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  need  and  value 
ol  mental  discipline  as  a corrective  of  bad  habits  and  prevent- 
ive of  disturbances  by  which  happiness,  and  life  itself,  are 
often  jeopardized. 

A Home-made  Fountain  Pen. 

Take  two  ordinary  steel  pens  of  the  same  pattern  and 
insert  them  in  the  common  holder.  The  inner  pen  will  be 
the  writing  pen.  Between  this  and  the  outer  pen  will  be 
held  a supply  of  ink,  when  they  are  once  dipped  into  the 
inkstand,  that  will  last  to  write  several  pages  of  manuscript. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  points  of  the  two  pens  should 
be  very  near  together,  but  if  the  flow  of  ink  is  not  rapid 
enough  the  points  may  be  brought  nearer  by  a bit  of  thread 
or  a minute  rubber  band. 


» Political  parties,”  says  John  Bright  in  a recent  letter, 
“seem  to  me  unavoidable  in  a free  country;  but,  in  my 
view,  there  Ls  a higher  law  to  which  we  should  submit, 
condemned  our  warlike  policy  thirty  years  ago— I condemn 
it  now — and  I lefttbe  Government  on  their  Egytian  blunder. 
Mr.  Bright  added  that  he  did  not,  therefore,  leave  the  party 
with  which  he  has  been  so  long  connected.  But  he  hoped 
that  the  partv  would  “ become  wiser.” 
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American  Servant  Girls. 

A wealthy  man  from  the  old  German  country  of  Pennsyl- 
Tania  said  to  me,  says  Gath  : “ You  would  not  think  that  in 
our  region  it  is  hard  to  get  domestic  servants,  where  we  have 
io  many  strong,  iarm-iaised  native  girls  to  whom  work  is  the 
chief  education.  Yet  it  is  true,  and  I attribute  it  to  the 
radical  change  money  has  effected  to  the  real  injury  of  the 
well-to-do  people ; for  of  what  use  is  our  money  if  we  cannot 
get  reliable  cooks,  nurses  and  maids  ? Not  many  years  ago  we 
raised  the  best  household  servants  in  the  country  and  there 
were  plenty  of  them  at  easy  wages.  Then  we  were  not  so 
puffed  up  with  money  and  our  girls  had  a pleasant  relation 
with  the  family  and  when  their  work  was  done  would  come 
upstairs  and  hear  what  was  being  talked  about.  Now,  since 
some  of  us  Lave  become  rich,  they  are  no  longer  invited 
upstairs  and  must  sit  in  the  kitchen,  and  as  they  are  social 
animals  they  will  have  their  company.  They  say,  ‘ they  don’t 
care  anything  about  us.  We  owe  them  nothing.’  And,”  said 
my  friend,  “ it  is  rapidly  coming  down  to  a sort  of  eight  or  ten 
hour  law  among  servants.  They  will  get  your  breakfast  at  a 
certain  hour  and  stay  with  you  till  evening,  and  then  they 
are  going  up  in  the  village  to  have  recreation.  The  fact  is,” 
said  my  acquaintance,  “that  they  are  Americans  like  our- 
selves, and  if  we  want  fo  draw  the  line  on  them  they  mean 
to  draw  it  on  us.  There  are  disadvantages  about  dividing  our 
republican  people  into  two  classes.” 

The  Wedding  on  the  Creek. 

Oh  ! I’s  got  to  strin.;  de  banjer  ’gainst  de  closin’  oh  de  wecki 
For  dar's  gwine  to  be  a weddin’  ’mongst  de  niggers  on  de 
Creek. 

Dey’s  gittin’  up  a frolic,  an’  dar’s  gwine  to  be  a noise 
When  dj  Plantation  knocks  ag’in’  de  Blah  Town  boysl 
Bar'll  be  stranger  folks  a-plenty,  an’  fresher  dan  de  jew  I 
A’nt  Liuah’s  gitin  ready,  wid  her  half  a adoae’n  daughters. 

An’  little  Angelina  fum  de  Chinkypen  Quarters  ; 

Annuder  gal’s  a-commiii’,  but  I couldn't  tell  her  name  ; 

Bhe’s  sweetas  ’lasses  candy  and  pretty  all  de  same  I 
She’s  nicer  dan  a rose-bush  an’  lubly  ebrywhar 
From  de  bottom  ob  her  slippers  to  de  wroppin’s  in  her  ha’r. 
Lordy  mussy  ’pon  me,  how  ’twill  flusterate  de  niggers 
To  see  her  slidin’  ’cross  de  flo’  an’  steppin’  Iroo  de  figsrers ! 

— J.  A.  Macon. 

A Misunderstanding. 

The  other  morning,  as  the  cashier  of  the  Frog  Hollow 
Savings  Bank  was  wiiting  a private  letter  to  an  Eastern  firm 
ot  co-opei alive  burglars,  the  door  opened  and  the  entire  Board 
of  Directors  entered  in  a very  solemn  manner. 

“Mr.  Sieele,”  said  the  President,  referring  to  a paper  he 
held  in  bis  band,  “I  desire — ” 

. “ I know  just  what  you  would  say,”  interrupted  the  cash- 
ier, hastily  ; “ what  sort  of  a compromise  can  we  make  ? ” 

“ A what,  sir?  ’ asked  the  President. 

“ Why,  a compromise,  of  course.”  repeated  the  cashier. 
“ Suppose  I turn  over  thirty  per  cent,  and  we  liquidate  for  ten 
on  the  dollar,  and — ” 

“ Ten  on  the  dollar  ? ” said  the  entire  board,  much  surprised. 

“ Well,  then,  say  five  cents,”  con  inued  the  executive 
officer.  “ That  will  leave  more  for  you  fellows.  Then,  if 
you  think  it  looks  better.  I'll  stay  in  jail  fur  a month  or  two 
while  the  depositois  are  moving  out  lo  the  poorhouse,  and — ” 
“ I don  t understand  what  you  are  talking  about,  sir,”  said 
the  president  “ Our  business  here,  sir,  is  to  compliment  you 
on  the  present  admirable  condition  of  the  bank  under  your 
management,  and  to  present  you  with  this  gold-beaded  cane 
as  a token  ot  our  esteem  and  confidence.” 

“Great  Seoul”  muttered  the  crshier,  after  the  directors 
had  congratulated  him  and  walked  out;  “ 1 thought  the  old 
dutfers  had  been  investigating  the  books  and  counting  the 
cash.” 


OUR  YOUNG  FOLKS. 

To  be  younsf  is  to  be  one  of  the  immortals. — Hazlttt. 

OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

The  competition  for  the  Christmas  prize  still  continues 
interesting,  while  a number  have  fallen  ofl  who  sent  splendid 
letters  last  month,  and  some  few  new  ones  have  entered  the 
contest.  The  list  who  have  sent  correct  answers  to  the  Octo- 
ber puzzles  is  as  follows:  Crocodile,  Barnia;  Scout,  West 
Point,  N.Y.;  Bertha  Miller,  Walkerville;  Geo.  U.  Btifl,  Ham- 
ilton; Albert  Aspley,  Montreal  ; Walter  Bymmes,  Goderich  ; 
James  Thompson,  Toronto  ; George  H.,  Toronto  ; Kobert  Lee, 
Bt.  Catherines  ; Charlie  Hutton,  Bt.  Thomas,  and  a Windsor 
correspondent  who  forgets  to  sign  name.  The  contest  is 
close  and  much  depends  upon  the  solutions  to  the  puzzles  in 
this  number.  Remember  all  answers  must  be  in  by  the  5th 
of  December,  and  the  prize  will  be  awarded  before  Christmas 
NOVEMBER  PUZZLES. 

X 

SQUARE  WORD. 

Learning. 

Part  of  a stove. 

To  peruse. 

Limits. 

2 

DECAPITATIONS. 

Behead  a small  animal,  and  leave  a large  one. 

Behead  a quarrel,  and  leave  an'  abreviated  name. 

Behead  a seat,  and  leave  an  instrument  of  use. 

Behead  to  binder,  and  leave  the  highest  point. 

Behead  a place  of  confinement,  and  leave  decline  of  life 

3 

HIDDEN  CITIES. 

It  was  not  frosty  enough  to  get  even  ice  to  skate  on. 

The  heir  fell  asleep  poor  on  Bunday  night,  but  awoke  richi 
Monday  morning. 

Look  yonder,  Jacque  beckons  you. 

4 

DIAMOND  PUZZLE. 

“ In  sleep.” 

A sharp  edged  tool. 

A common  Canadian  fruit. 

To  examine  thoroughly. 

A Canadian  town. 

A series  of  years. 

In  “ wake.” 

ANSWERS  TO  OCTOBER  PUZZLES. 

1.  Charade: — Tea-pot. 

2.  Square  Word: — I. 

POLE 

ODOR 

LODI 

ERIN 

II. 

YULE 

URAL 

LAVA 

ELAM 

3.  Educational  Anagrams ; — Spelling,  Arithmetic,  Alge- 
bra, History,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Geometry,  Mensurationt 
Composition. 
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His  Own  Executor. 


A WELL-KNOWN  GENTLEMAN'S  PHIL ANTHROl'n Y AND  THE  COMMOTION 
CAUSED  BY  ONE  OF  III3  LETTEUS. 


We  published  in  our  local  columns  yesterday  morning  a 
signiiicant  letter  from  a gentleman  known  personally  or  by 
reputation  to  nearly  every  person  in  the  land.  We  have 
received  a number  of  letters  protesting  against  the  use  of  our 
columns  for  such  “ palpable  frauds  and  misrepresentations  ; ’ 
therefore,  to  confiim  beyond  a doubt  the  authenticity  of  the 
letter,  and  the  genuineness  of  its  sentiments,  a reporter  ot 
this  paper  was  commissioned  to  asceitain  all  the  possible 
facts  in  the  matter.  Accordingly  he  vis-ited  Clifton  Springs, 
saw  the  author  of  the  letter,  and  with  the  following  result : 
Dr.  Henry  Foster,  the  gentleman  in  question,  is  63  or  64 
years  of  age  and  has  an  extremely  cordial  manner.  He  pre- 
sides as  superintendent  over  the  celebrated  sanitarium  which 
accommodates  over  500  guests,  and  is  unquestionably  the 
leading  health  resort  of  the  country.  Several  years  ago  this 
benevolent  man  wisely  determined  to  be  his  own  executor  ; 
and,  therefore,  turned  over  this  magnift.ent  property,  worth 
$300,000,  as  a free  gift  to  a board  ot  trustees,  representing  the 
principal  evangelical  denominations.  Among  the  trustees 
are  Bishop  A.  C.  Coxe,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Buffalo;  Bishop 
Mathew  Simpson,  Philadelphia,  Methodist  Episcopal;  Presi- 
dent M.  B.  Anderson,  of  the  University  of  Rochester;  Rev. 
Dr.  Clark,  Secretary  of  the  A.  B C.  F.  M.,  Boston.  The  be- 
nevolent purpose  of  the  institution  is  the  care:  1st. — of 
evangelical  missionaries  and  their  families  whose  health  has 
been  broken  in  their  work.  2nd. — of  ministers,  of  any  denom- 
ination, in  good  standing.  3rd.  — of  members  of  any 
church,  who  otherwise  would  be  unable  to  secure  such  care 
and  treatment.  The  current  expenses  of  the  institution  are 
met  by  the  receipt  from  the  hundreds  of  distinguished  and 
wealthy  people  who  every  year  crowd  its  utmost  capacity. 
Here  come  men  and  women  who  were  once  in  perfect  health, 
but  neglected  the  first  symptoms  of  disease.  The  uncertain 
pains  they  felt  at  first  were  overlooked  until  their  health  be- 
came impaired.  They  little  realized  the  danger  before  them, 
nor  how  alarming  even  trifling  ailments  might  prove.  They 
constitute  all  classes,  including  ministers  and  bishops,  law- 
yers, judges,  statesmen,  millionaires,  journalists,  college  pro- 
fessors and  officials  from  all  parts  of  the  land. 

Drawing  the  morning  Democrat  and  Chronicle  from  bis 
pocket,  the  reporter  remarked,  “ Doctor,  that  letter  of  yours 
has  created  a good  deal  of  talk,  and  many  of  our  readers  have 
questioned  its  authenticity.” 

“ To  what  do  you  refer?  ” remarked  the  doctor. 

“ Have  you  not  seen  the  paper?  ” 

“ Yes,  but  I have  not  had  time  to  read  it  yet.” 

The  reporter  thereupon  showed  him  the  letter,  which  was 
as  follows ; 

Clifton  Springs  Sanitarium  Co.,  1 
Clifton  Springs,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  11,  1883.  j 
Dear  Sir: — I am  using  Warner's  Safe  Cure,  and  I regard  it 
as  the  best  remedy  for  some  forms  of  kidney  disease  that  we 
have.  I am  watching  with  great  caie  some  cases  1 am  now 
treating  with  it,  and  1 hope  for  favorable  results. 

I wihh  you  might  come  down  yourself,  as  I would  like 
very  much  to  talk  with  you  about  your  sterling  remedy,  and 
show  you  over  our  institution. 

Yours  truly, 

[Signed]  HENRY  FOSTER,  M.  D. 


“ I do  not  see  why  anybody  should  be  skeptical  concerning 
that  letter,”  remarked  the  doctor. 

“ Isn’t  it  usual  for  a physician  of  your  standing  and  influ- 
ence to  commend  a proprietary  preparation?” 

“I  don’t  knowhow  it  may  be  with  others,  but  in  this 
institution  we  allow  no  person  to  dictate  to  us  what  we  shall 
use.  Our  purpose  is  to  cure  the  sick,  and  for  that  work  we 
use  anything  we  know  to  be  valuable.  Because  I know  War- 
ner’s Safe  Cure  is  a veiy  valuable  preparation,  I commend  it. 
As  its  power  is  manifested  under  my  use,  so  shall  I add  to 
the  completeness  of  my  commendation.’’ 

" Have  you  ever  analyzed  it,  doctor  ? ” 

“ We  always  analyze  before  we  try  any  preparation  of 
which  we  do  not  know  the  constituents.  But  analysis,  you 
know,  only  gives  the  elements;  it  does  not  give  the  all- 
important  proportions.  The  remarkable  power  of  Warner’s 
Safe  Cure  undoubtedly  consists  in  the  proportions  according 
to  which  its  elements  are  mixed.”  While  there  may  be  a 
thousand  remedies  made  of  the  same  elements,  unless  they 
are  put  together  in  proper  proportions  they  are  worthless  as 
kidney  and  liver  preparations. 

I hope  some  day  to  meet  Mr.  Warner  personally,  and  ex- 
tend  fuller  congratulations  to  him  on  the  excellence  of  his 
preparations.  I have  heard  much  of  him  as  the  founder  of 
the  Warner  Observatory,  and  as  a man  of  large  benevolence. 
The  reputed  high  character  of  the  man  himself  gave  assur- 
ance to  me  in  the  first  place  that  he  would  not  put  a remedy 
upon  the  market  that  was  not  trustworthy ; and  it  was  a 
source  of  a good  deal  of  gratification  to  me  to  find  out  by 
actual  experiment  that  the  remedy  itself  sustained  my  im- 
pressions.” 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Dr.  Foster  is  precisely  the 
same  found  by  Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  Dr.  Robert  A.  Gunn,  Ex- Sur- 
geon-General  Gallagher  and  others,  and  proves  beyond  a 
doubt  the  great  efficacy  of  the  remedy  which  has  awakened 
so  much  attention  in  the  land  and  rescued  so  many  men, 
women  and  children  from  disease  and  death. 

Get  Out  of  the  Rut. 

Every  man  or  woman  who  wields  the  pen  will  be  willing, 
to  admit  that  he  or  she  is  liable  to  fall  into  a groove  of 
expression,  and  will  habitually  use  certain  words  ami  phrases, 
while  ignoring  and  practically  excluding  certain  others 
equally  good  or  better  from  their  vocabulary.  This  is  often 
the  case  of  the  conscientious  housewife.  She  is  apt  to  get 
into  a groove  with  tbe  menus.  Certain  dishes  become  associ- 
ated with  her  hospitality  ; certain  others  are  never  to  be 
hoped  for  at  her  table.  Occasionally  she  makes  a fresh 
departure,  sallies  forth  and  captures  a new  recipe,  conquers  its 
difficulties,  and  accords  it  a place  at  the  family  table.  But 
this  does  not  occur  sufficiently  often.  Tlie  best  rifle  in  the 
world  has  a limit  to  its  range.  The  best  housewife  in  the 
W’orld  has  abounded  horizon  of  cuisine 

So  much  for  the  defect;  now  for  the  remedy.  It  is 
sufficiently  simple.  It  is  but  to  add  at  least  one  dish  to  the 
family  possibilities  every  week,  and  strictly  to  carry  out  the 
resolution.  This  must  be  a plate  of  utter  newness,  some 
secret  lately  learned.  Were  every  housewife  to  carry  out 
such  a resolution,  what  a rich  result  of  added  charm  would 
accrue  to  our  national  cookery  1 What  worlds  to  conquer  lie 
around  us,  undiscovered,  unexplored  1 The  immediate  results 
may  be  slightly  uncertain,  as  was  the  plunging  of  the  flesh- 
forks  ot  the  priests  of  old  into  the  flesh-pots;  but  wo  may 
feel  assured  that  in  both  cases  practice  breeds  dexterity,  and, 
while  the  more  inexperienced  of  the  priests’  servants  may 
occasionally  have  fetched  up  a very  insufficieut  meal,  no  such 
accident  was  likely  to  occur  to  the  adroit  exp-  rimentalist 
whom  former  disappointments  has  rendered  cautious.  In  the 
same  way,  the  clever  housewife  soon  learns  to  gauge  the 
value  of  a recipe  while  it  is  yet  but  type,  formless  and  void, 
and  the  results  untested. — Domestic  Monthly. 
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ludia  has  a “Native  Press  Association.” 
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A new  book,  by  Mark  Twain,  is  announced 
by  English  publishers. 

The  Cnristian  Million  is  the  title  of  a new 
English  religious  paper. 

The  Cornhitl  will  publish  Mr.  James  Payn’s 
“Literary  Recollections.” 

The  first  volume  ot  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen’s 
dictionary  of  the  Bible  is  ready  for  the  print- 
er. 
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The  title  of  Mr.  Lewis  Morris’  forthcoming 
book  of  poems  has  been  changed  to  “ Songs 
Unsung.” 

Miss  Sydney  Lever,  daughter  of  Charles 
Lever,  the  Irish  novelist,  is  to  print  a vol- 
ume of  poems  under  the  title  “ Fireflies.” 

Prof.  Von  Holst  has  been  lecturing  to  large 
and  interested  audiences  at  Harvard,  and  his 
departure  for  Germany  is  regretted. 

At  Newham  College,  Miss  Longfellow  will 
devote  herself  to  the  higher  mathematics. 
Miss  Annie  to  art  and  the  classics. 

The  letter  of  acceptance  written  by  Emer- 
son in  reply  to  a call  from  the  Second  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  Boston  has  lately  been 
published. 

In  an  article  on  Queen  Victoria  in  The 
Century,  Mrs.  Olipbant  expresses  her  regret 
that  the  non-existence  of  a copyright  law 
has  made  possible  the  publication  in  book- 
form  against  her  own  wish,  of  her  life  of 
Queen  Victoria,  originally  contributed  to  an 
Euglis  monthly. 

The  new  monthly  Skakspeareana,  to  be 
published  by  the  Leonard  Scott  Company, 
New  York,  will  have  its  first  issue  under 
date  of  November  1.  Some  of  the  topics 
treated  in  this  initial  number  are  on  the 
“ Proposed  Exhumation  of  the  Tomb  at 
Stratford,”  “King  Lear’s  Arrangement  with 
his  Daughters  ” and  “Portraits  ol  Shakspeare.” 

Cannon,  the  Mormon,  is  again  at  Wash- 
ington, following  the  movements  of  the 
Utah  Commission.  He  is  confident  that 
polygamy  cannot  be  stopped,  the  triumphs 
of  the  Mormons  over  the  recent  Congress 
having  done  much  to  inspire  him  with  con- 
fidence. It  is,  however,  generally  believed 
that  the  Mormons  dread  two  possible  Con- 
gressional enactments — making  the  civil 
record  of  Mariiage  compulsory,  and  abolish- 
ing suttrage  in  Utah. 
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Eight  or  ten  merchants  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
who  are  declared  to  be  some  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  staunch  business  men  of  the 
city,  have  formerly  requestid  the  County- 
Attorney  to  abaudod  his  avowed  purpose  to 
suppress  public  gambling,  declaring  that  it 
would  hurt  the  city  in  a monetary  point  of 
view  and  would  create  private  gambling, 
which  they  consider  a great  evil.  One  of 
them  asserted  that  Fort  Worth  had  offered 
the  gamblers  $2,500  to  move  over  there. 
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4 Queen  St.  East,  - Toronto 
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Nervous  Debility,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgpa, 
Lame  Back,  Liver  and  Kidney  Complaints, 
Chest  and  Throat  Troubles,  and  all  Female 
and  Genital  Affections  are  immediately  and 
permanently  corrected  by  using  these  Eleo- 
tric  Belts,  Bands  and  Insoles.  Every  Belt 
guaranteed  genuine 
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Nutting  Time. 

The  mouth  was  October,  the  frosts  had  come  down, 

The  woodlands  were  scarlet  and  yellow  and  brown  ; 

The  harvests  were  gathered,  the  nights  had  grown  chill. 
But  warm  was  the  day  on  the  south  of  the  hill. 

’T  was  there  with  our  bags  and  our  baskets  we  went. 
And  searching  the  dry  leaves  we  busily  bent ; 

The  chestnuts  were  big  and  the  beechnuts  were  small. 
But  both  sorts  are  welcome  to  boys  in  the  Fall. 

And  when,  in  the  ashes  beneath  the  bright  flame. 

On  eves  of  November,  with  laughter  and  game. 

The  sweetmeats  are  roasted,  we  recollect  still 
How  tine  was  the  day  on  the  south  of  the  hill. 

— St.  Nicholas  for  November. 

( TlVittera  for  the  Family  Circle.) 

BONNY  WOODS. 


BY  E.  T.  PATERSON. 

CnAPTER  X. 

^"^^ACK,  look  here ! Let  us  make  this  agreement,”  she 
said,  face  and  voice  growing  serious  all  at  once.  Hei 
too,  became  grave,  and  almost  stern  looking.  In  the 
last  few  minutes  he  had  almost  forgotten  the  cause  which 
necessitated  this  parting  from  Judith.  But  now  he  remem- 
bered the  dying  father — the  anxious,  sorrowing  mother,  and 
he  felt  a keen  pang  of  self-reproach  at  the  thought  of  how 
easily  a girl's  fair  face  had  come  between  him  and  them. 

*•  Let  us  make  this  agreement,”  Judith  said  ; “ I will  write 
to  you  as  often  as  I feel  inclined  and  whenever  I have  any- 
thing particular  to  say  to  you,  or  when  there  is  anything  in 
your  letters  requiring  an  immediate  answer.  You  may  trust 
me.  Jack,  not  to  let  very  long  intervals  elapse  between  my 
letters,  only  do  not  bind  me  by  any  promise  to  write  at 
stated  times  or  I might  find  it  irksome.  Perhaps  this  will 
appear  selfish  to  you,  but  believe  me  Jack  if  I feel  that  I am 
free  to  write  to  you  whenever  I choose,  just  the  same  as  to 
any  other  triend,  I shall  have  far  more  pleasure  in  writing  to 
you  and  getting  your  letters  than  I would  if  1 felt  bound  to 
write  you  a long  letter  every  week  whether  1 am  inclined  or 
not.  Perhaps  if  you  let  me  have  my  own  way  in  this,  I shall 
feel  inclined  to  write  to  you  oftener  than  I would  if  you 
made  me  promise  to  write  every  week,”  she  added  naively. 

“ 'Yery  well,  child,  let  it  be  as  you  wish,  only  remember,  I 
shall  feel  very  much  hurt  indeed  if  you  neglect  to  write  to 


me  at  least  once  everj'  two  weeks,”  answered  Jack,  smarting 
under  the  chilliness  of  her  words,  impressing  upon  him,  as 
they  did,  the  unwelcome  fact  that,  while  she  entertained  for 
him  a sincere,  friendly  liking,  he  was  really  no  nearer  or 
dearer  than  a friend ; or  if  he  was  she  had  not  yet  awakened 
to  the  truth. 

“ Now  you  are  angry  with  me,”  she  said  sadly,  honestly 
pained  at  the  thought  of  having  vexed  him  now  when  he 
was  going  away.  And  she  felt  also  a twinge  of  something 
like  regret  for  her  selfish  refusal  to  write  every  week,  making 
a resolution  on  the  spot  that  she  would  write  to  him  every 
week  whether  she  wanted  to  or  not.  A resolution  which  she 
did  not  keep  alter  the  first  two  months  of  Jack’s  absence. 

“ No,  child,  not  angry,  only  grieved  that  you  could  even 
imagine  it  irksome  to  write  to  me.  Angry  with  you  ? What 
right  have  I to  be  angry?  God  knows  you  have  been  frank 
with  me  from  the  first ; you  never  pretended  to  love  me,  so 
why  should  I be  angry  because  you  do  not  care  to  write  to 
me  as  oiten  as  I wish  ? But  I swore  to  win  your  love,  and  I 
will.  You  shall  love  me ! ” 

He  bent  his  head  so  that  he  could  look  into  the  girl’s 
downcast  face.  She  trembled  beneath  the  passion  and  power 
of  that  glance,  and  thrilled  at  his  resolute  words  as  though 
they  contained  a prophecy  which,  at  that  moment,  her  soul 
dared  not  gainsay. 

“ And  dearest,”  he  said,  putting  his  arm  around  her,  his 
handsome  face  softening  into  a great  tenderness  as  he 
stroked  her  soft  brown  hair,  “ if  at  any  time  during  my  ab- 
sence you  should  be  conscious  of  a warmer  feeling  in  your 
heart  for  me  than  you  have  there  at  present — no  matter  how 
slight  the  change  is — write  to  me  more  frequently — two  or 
three  times  a week  if  you  will— and  then  I shall  know  that 
the  dearest  hope  of  my  life  is  about  to  be  fulfilled.  Let  this 
be  a sign  between  us.  IVill  you?” 

“ 1 will  promise  if  you  wish  ; but — ” 

“ Hush  ! do  not  say  anything  cruel  just  now.  Darling,  I 
will  pray  that  when  I return  at  the  end  of  a year  my  welcome 
will  be  the  love-light  in  your  eyes.”  The  eyes  he  spoke  of 
were  downcast  at  this  moment,  but  he  pressed  his  lips  to  the 
white  lids  several  times.  She  submitted  passively  to  his 
carresses,  but  not  once  by  hvord  or  look  or  g isture  did  she 
evince  for  him  the  slightest  spark  of  aftection,  or  regret,  that 
he  was  about  to  leave  her  for  a whole  year.  And  yet — her 
heart  was  curiously  heavy  as  she  went  to  tell  Mrs.  Laurie  to 
say  good  bye  to  the  young  man,  for  he  had  very  little  time 
to  spare  before  his  train  left  Eastville. 
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When  he  had  bidden  good-bye  to  the  old  lady  and  to 
faithful  Susannah,  whose  heart  had  long  been  won  by  Jack’s 
handsome  face  and  sunny  smile,  Judith  walked  with  him 
to  the  gate  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  that  ran  the  length  of 
the  orchard,  from  which  it  was  divided  by  a hedge  of  lilac  and 
guelder  roses. 

“ If  I have  any  time  to  spare  in  Montreal  would  you  like 
me  to  go  and  see  your  sister?” 

“See  Dorothy!  Oh  Jack!  would  you  ? She  would  be  so 
delighted  ; it  was  very  good  of  you  to  think  of  it.” 

“ Not  at  all  ; I shall  be  glad  to  meet  your  sister.  And  now, 
little  one,  what  messages  do  you  want  to  send  to  her,  be  quick, 
dear,  I have  not  much  time.” 

So  Judy  charged  him  with  all  sorts  of  loving  messages 
to  her  sister,  all  of  which  he  promised  faithfully  to  deliver 
— though  if  he  did,  he  must  have  been  an  unusually  con- 
scientious young  man.  ■ 

Then  there  was  a last,  lingering  good-bye ; when  even 
cold-hearted  Judith  melted  a little,  and  putting  her  arms 
around  her  lover’s  neck,  said  almost  falteringly. 

“Good-bye,  dear  Jack!” 

And  two  or  three  days  later  a tall  young  man  stood  bare- 
headed on  the  deck  of  the  good  ship  Circassian,  straining 
his  blue  eyes  to  get  a last  look  at  the  land  in  which  he 
was  leaving  the  girl  he  loved  so  dearly. 

“ God  guard  and  bless  you,  my  dear  one  ! ” when  at  last 
he  turned  away,  and  replaced  his  hat  on  his  head. 

Meantime,  in  rural  Eastville,  Judith  Brown  sang  blithely  as 
she  flitted  about  the  old  farm  house,  trying  hard  to  convince 
herself  that  she  was  ever  so  much  happier,  free  from  Jack’s 
loving  attentions. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

LETTERS. 

was  in  September  that  Jack  Littleworth  bade  farewell 
kIx  to  his. betrothed  and  departed  for  England.  It  was  now 
the  mouth  of  March,  and  a dismal  month  it  was  this 
year.  Old  Sol  suddenly  hid  bis  face  behind  masses  of  ugly 
gray  clouds,  and  the  wind  moaned  and  howled  dismally  as  it 
swe'gt  about  the  old  farm  house. 

“ Deary  me!  you  are  not  going  out  this  afternoon,  Judy, 
are  you?”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Laurie,  as  she  crouched,  shivering 
over  the  fire,  casting,  as  she  spoke,  a doubtful  glance  at  the 
window,  where  the  heavy  rain  drops  were  falling  with  a 
splash  against  the  glass. 

“Yes,  1 am  going  to  the  village,”  answered  Judith,  as  she 
buttoned  her  glove. 

“ But  it  is  raining.” 

“ So  I see,”  laughed  the  girl,  lightly.  “ Don’t  you  think 
I am  well  prepared  for  the  weather  ? ” she  asked.  “ See, 
rubbers,  mackintosh  and  umbrella;  I cannot  possibly  get 
wet,  you  see.” 

“ Where  are  you  going  ? ” asked  the  old  lady. 

“ To  the  post-ofiice  ; ” a slow  blush  crept  over  the  fair 
face  ; but  Mrs.  Lawrie  was  not  quick  to  observe  signs. 

“ Did  you  not  get  a letter  from  Dorothy  this  morning,  and 
one  from  your  brother  yesterday  ? What  more  do  you  want  ? 
I suppose  it  is  that  young  man  in  England,”  said  she  irrita- 
bly ; the  cold  did  not  agree  with  her,  and  the  sight  of  Judy 
deliberately  preparing  to  go  out  into  the  raw  weather,  made 
her  feel  unreasonably  cross. 

“ Well,  I do  not  exactly  expect  to  find  Mr.  Littleworth  at 
the  post-office;  but  there  may  be  a letter  from  him,”  answered 
the  girl,  with  a demure  smile.  Then  she  drew  the  old  lady’s 
shawl  closer  around  her,  kissed  her,  and  with  a blithe  “ good- 
by,”  went  out. 

The  past  winter  had  seemed  intolerably  long  and  dreary 
to  Judith.  If  few  visitors  came  to  the  farm  in  summer, 
fewer  still  came  in  winter.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
Graham  girls  were  away,  and  they  were  really  the  only 
friends  Judy  had  in  Eastville.  It  is  true,  one  or  two  of  her 
admirers  from  the  village  came  occasionally,  nothing  daunted 
by  the  knowledge  of  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Littleworth ; but 
they  were  not  brilliant  youths,  and  as  Judy  was  no  flirt  she 
derived  slight  enjoyment  from  their  visits  or  their  clumsy 
attentions.  Jack  wrote  to  her  regularly  every  week,  and 
gradually  she  came  to  depend  on  these  letters  for  her  chief 
enjoyment  and  to  look  eagerly  for  them  ; though  she  carefully 
strove  to  convince  herself  that  it  was  only  because  they  were 


such  clever,  amusing  letters  that  she  cared  for  them  at  all. 
The  Squire,  who  had,  after  all,  recovered  from  that  severe 
illness  in  the  autumn,  was  wintering  in  the  south  of  France, 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  son.  Jack  spent  most  of  his 
time  paying  flying  visits  to  various  parts  of  the  country, 
returning  at  intervals  to  where  his  parents  were  staying.  In 
bis  letters  to  Judith  be  described  to  her  the  scenery  of  the 
country  and  the  habits  of  the  people,  and  many  were  the 
anecdotes  he  told  her  of  the  French  peasantry.  They  were 
certainly  clever  and  amusing  letters;  and  yet  every  line 
breathed  the  tenderest  love  for  the  girl  to  whom  they  were 
written. 

And  she?  Was  she  still  untouched  by  his  devotion? 
Or  had  absence  made  her  heart  grow  mi  re  tender  toward 
the  young  lover,  who,  in  that  far  away  foreign  country 
penned  those  loving  letters  to  her?  Had  time  healed  that 
old  w’ound  ? If  the  answer  to  all  these  questions  is  “yes,”  she 
never  admitted  as  much  to  herself  Yet  one  fact  remained. 
After  the  first  month  of  Jack’s  absence  she  wrote  not  oftener 
than  once  a fortnight ; but  latterly — within  the  last  six  or 
seven  weeks — theie  had  been  despatched  from  the  little 
post-office  at  Eastville  once  a week,  a dainty-lo  rking  little 
letter  addressed  to  “ J.  Littleworth,  Esq.,”  and  bearing  the 
name  of  a small  town  in  the  south  of  France. 

“ Letter  for  you.  Miss  Brown  ? Letmesee.  Ah!  Yes — 
two.  Disagreeable  weather,  very  ! Good  afternoon.” 

Judith  looked  hastily  at  her  letters  as  she  turned  away. 
One  was  edged  deeply  with  black  and  was  in  Jack's  hand- 
writing. 

“ The  Squire  is  dead.  Poor  Jack  ! ” thought  she,  as 
she  put  the  letter  into  her  pocket  to  be  read  in  the  privacy 
of  her  own  room  at  home.  The  other  letter  was  directed  in 
a clerkly  handwriting,  whicn  she  guessed  to  be  Clarence 
Thorpe’s,  though  why  he  should  write  to  her  Judith  could 
not  imagine.  On  opening  the  letter,  which  she  did  before 
leaving  the  shelter  of  the  post-office,  she  found  that  her  sur- 
mise was  correct.  It  was  a brief  note,  and  ran  as  follows : 
Toronto,  March  7th,  188 — 

Dear  Miss  Judith  : Will  you  grant  me  the  favor  of  a pri- 
vate interview  at  Bonny  Dale  on  Friday  afternoon  next.  I 
have  an  important  communication  to  make  to  you  concern- 
ing your  sister.  Miss  Dorothy  Brown. 

I remain,  yours  truly, 

Clarence  Thofpe. 

What  did  it  mean  ? She  stared  blankly  at  the  slieet  of 
note  paper  in  her  hand.  What  could  Clarence  Thorpe  know 
about  Dorothy  ? What  could  there  possibly  be  to  know?  If 
there  were  anything  wrong  would  not  Reginald  be  more 
likely  to  know  of  it  first,  and  be  the  one  to  tell  her?  Be- 
sides, had  she  not  that  very  week  received  a bright,  almost 
merry  letter  from  her  sister,  saying  that  she  expected  to  be 
in  Toronto  early  in  April  or  perhaps  sooner,  and  would  run 
up  to  Eastville  and  see  Judy.  So  what  could  Mr.  Thorpe 
mean?  If  it  were  that  Dolly  was  ill,  he  surely  would  not 
be  so  mysterious  about  it.  Judith  puzzled  herself  with  one 
conjecture  and  another  as  she  trudged  along  that  mile  of 
wet  road  from  the  village  to  Bonnydale.  Before  leaving  the 
post-office  she  had  written  and  posted  a card  to  Mr.  Thorpe, 
saying  that  she  would  see  him  at  the  appoiuted  time. 
Although  she  was  not  quite  sure  that  he  would  get  it,  if  he 
came  on  Friday,  as  he  said,  for  this  was  Thursday. 

So  anxious  and  perturbed  had  Mr.  Thorpe's  letter  ren- 
dered her,  that  it  was  not  for  some  time  after  she  reached 
home  that  she  recollected  Jack’s  letter  lying  neglected  in 
the  pocket  of  her  waterproof.  With  a feeling  ot  compunc- 
tion she  took  it  out  and  opened  it.  It  was  a very  short  letter, 
and  a very  sad  one  ; for  the  Squire’s  death  had  occurred  very 
suddenly,  while  Jack  was  away  on  one  of  his  frequent  ex- 
cursions. He  had  been  telegraphed  for  but  arrived  too 
late.  The  Squire  had  died  with  the  name  of  his  beloved 
son  upon  his  lips ; and  poor  Jack’s  grief  was  augmented  by 
the  keenest  sell-reproach  for  having  left  his  father  merely  to 
gratify  his  own  restless  craving  for  action  and  change. 

“ As  my  mother  is  greatly  broken  down  in  health  by  her 
constant  attendance  upon  my  poor  father,  I cannot  think 
of  leaving  her  until  I see  her  restored  to  something  like  her 
old  self  again.  So  my  dear  one,  it  will,  in  all  probability  bo 
late  in  the  autumn  before  I can  be  with  you.  But  I am  the 
more  reconciled  to  this  delay,  since  your  precious  letters, 
coming  as  they  do  no  v,  every  week,  bid  me  hope,  not  only 
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I'V  their  greater  freqiieucy,  but  by  the  altered  tone  that  I 
fancy  breathes  in  every  line  of  them,  that  when  I do  return 
to  Caoada  it  will  be  to  claim,  at  last,  the  most  precious  treas- 
ure life  has  to  offer  me — my  darling  s love  ! ” 

So  Jack,  seated  in  the  comfortable  old  library  of  his 
beautiful  English  home,  wrote  to  his  little  Canadian  sweet- 
heart in  her  humble  home  in  a quiet  Canadian  village. 

And  she — reading  his  words  by  the  fading  light  of  that 
wild  March  afternoon,  kueeliug  by  the  low  casement  in  her 
own  pretty  bedroom — blushed  crimson,  and  pushed  the  letter 
away  with  an  impatient  movement,  like  a child  that  has 
been  offered  a gift  it  does  not  want.  After  all,  did  Judith 
know  her  own  heart?  Perhaps  not  just  at  that  moment. 

Presently  there  came  a low  tap  at  her  door. 

“ Come  in,”  she  cried,  rising  from  her  kneeling  posture. 

“Miss  Judy,"  said  Susannah,  entering,  Mr.  Thorpe  is 
downstairs  and  would  like  to  see  you,  private.  I hope  Miss, 
there’s  nothin'  wrong  with  Miss  Augusta,  leastwise  Mrs. 
Thorpe?” 

“ I do  not  think  so,  or  we  would  have  heard,”  answered 
the  girt,  scarce  knowing  what  she  said,  as  she  left  the  room 
with  a sinking  heart.  What  was  she  going  to  hear  about 
Dorothy  ? 

* 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  Mr.  Thorpe,  contrary  to  his 
luual  habit,  lounged  into  his  house  about  four  o’clock  in  the 
aiternoon,  and  bearing  voices  in  the  drawing-room  and  not 
wishing  to  be  bothered  b}'  his  wife’s  fine  lady  visitors,  turned 
into  a small  apartment  which  Augusta  bad  fitted  up  exclu- 
sively for  her  own  use,  and  in  which  she  wrote  her  letters, 
looked  after  her  household  accounts,  and  usually  sat  in 
when  alone.  Here  Clarence  very  seldom  intruded,  as  his 
wife  refused  him  permission  to  smoke  there,  and  the  couple 
were  not  on  those  terms  which  reader  a tete-a-tete  in  a 
small  apartment  at  all  pleasant  or  desirable. 

I cannot  afford  space  in  which  to  give  a detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  room,  save  to  say  that  it  was  tastefully',  and  even 
Inxurionsly  furnished,  and  contained  everything  a fine  lady 
could  desire,  or  that  could  conduce  to  her  comfort  and  pleasure 
in  leisure  hours. 

In  a shallow  niche  near  the  window  stood  a handsome 
writing  desk.  Generally,  Augusta  kept  this  locked  when  she 
was  absent  from  the  room.  But  to-day  as  Mr.  Thorpe  lounged 
in,  the  first  thing  he  noticed  was  the  desk  wide  open  and 
strewn  with  letters  and  papers.  A careless  oversight,  Mrs. 
Thorpe!  One  which  is  likely  to  prove  your  undoing! 

As  may  be  surmised,  Mr.  Thorpe  was  not  possessed  of  any 
very  delicate  scruples  with  regard  to  other  people's  letters, 
least  of  all  his  wife’s.  So  having  nothing  better  to  engage 
his  attention,  he  seated  himself  in  Augusta’s  leather  writing 
chair  and  proceeded  to  carelessly  turn  over  the  mass  of  old 
letters  which  littered  the  top  of  the  desk.  For  Augusta 
had  that  unfortunate  habit  of  keeping  letters,  which 
had  so  much  better  have  been  destroyed.  Surely  it  is  a 
senseless  thing  to  hoard  those  scraps  of  writing,  good,  bad 
and  indifferent  which  our  friends  may  see  fit  to  send  us,  and 
which  are  really  of  no  use  nor  interest  after  having  been 
received  and  read,  to  either  writer  or  recipient.  He  only  is 
safe  who  reads  and  destroys,  for  then  there  is  nothing  for 
prying  eyes  to  discover. 

When  he  had  carelessly  scanned  the  contents  of  several 
letters  that  seemed  of  any  interest,  Mr.  Thorpe  pulled  open 
a small  drawer  in  the  inner  part  of  the  desk,  it  having  also 
been  left  unlocked.  There  were  several  letters  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  this  drawer,  all  in  the  same  bold  handwriting, 
which  he  knew  to  be  Donald  Standfield’s.  He  gave  a low 
whistle  as  he  took  them  out  and  read  the  superscriptions  one 
by  one.  There  were  five  letters  in  all;  four  of  them  were 
addressed  to  “ Miss  A.  Laurie,  Bonny  Dale.”  The  fifth — 
and  a gleam  of  malice  and  triumph  shot  into  Clarence’s 
shifty  eyes  as  he  read— was  addressed  to  “Miss  Dorothy 
Brown,  Bonny  Dale.” 

He  read  the  contents  of  those  addressed  to  his  wife.  They 
were  all  merely  brief  acknowledgments  of  presents  which 
Augusta  had  made  and  sent  to  the  writer  on  various  occa- 
sions. How  mortified  she  would  have  been  could  she  but 
have  witnessed  the  grim  amusement  with  which  the  recipient 
of  these  favors  regarded  them.  That  he  ever  wore  the  elabo- 
rate smoking  cap,  and  slippers  over  which  the  lady’s  fingers 
had  lingered  so  fondly,  we  are  extremely  doubtful. 


“ Now  for  Miss  Brown’s  letter,”  murmured  Clarence,  as 
he  drew  it  from  the  envelope.  It  was,  as  he  had  suspected, 
the  letter  which  poor  Dorothy  had  waited  and  watched  for 
so  vainly,  nearly  ten  years  ago.  The  letter  which  Donald 
Standfield,  in  the  passion  and  fervor  of  his  young  manhood 
had  written  to  the  girl  be  loved — the  girl  whose  lips  he  had 
so  passionately  kissed  that  day  in  Bonny  Woods.  Oh  the 
pity  ofitl  Even  Clarence  Thorpe,  coarse  though  ho  was, 
felt  some  faint  compassion  for  the  suffering  his  wife’s  treach- 
ery must  have  caused  to  these  two  hearts.  For  that  she 
had  intercepted  this  letter  Clarence  felt  positive;  and  his 
legal  mind,  sharpened  by  long  contact  with  human  nature 
in  its  many  garbs,  in  his  dealings  with  crime  and  petty 
treachery  (for  his  steps  had  trodden  only  the  lower  paths  of 
his  profession)  quickly  penetrated  the  motives  which  had 
prompted  Augusta  to  do  this  thing,  and  the  means  she  had 
used  to  accomplish  her  object — the  separation  of  Donald  and 
Dorothy.  Of  course,  Clarence  had  heard  the  story  of  Mr. 
Standfield’s  supposed  faithlessness  to  the  girl  he  had  made 
violent  love  to  for  a whole  summer;  he  had  often  heard  his 
wife  speak  of  it,  calling  Donald  a jilt  and  Dorothy  a sense- 
less little  dupe.  As  he  sat  there  thinking  of  all  this,  his 
bitter  dislike  for  Augusta  deepened  into  disgust.  Yet  withal, 
there  was  a certain  triumph  for  him  in  this  discovery  of  her 
treachery . She  had  by  virtue  of  her  wealth,  ridden  over  her 
husband  with  a high  hand.  Exulting  with  all  the  puny 
force  of  an  ignoble  mind,  in  the  superiority  her  money  gave 
her  over  the  man  she  had  sworn  to  honor  and  obey. 
Obey!  She  laughed  to  scorn  his  attempts  to  enforce  her 
obedience  on  certain  points  in  which  he  undoubtedly  had 
reason  on  his  side.  Honor  him!  She  despised  him;  be- 
cause, in  very  truth,  he  was  as  ignoble  as  she. 

So  now  with  the  intercepted  letter  in  his  hand  and  a 
malicious  gleam  in  his  eyes  he  promised  himself  revenge. 
It  was  then  he  wrote  that  letter  to  Judith,  which  the  reader 
has  seen.  Sitting  there  in  his  wife’s  room,  at  her  desk, 
with  her  very  pen  in  his  hand,  he  agreed  to  expose  her 
treachery  to  another.  Not,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  from 
any  desire  to  amend  a wrong  done  but  out  of  downright 
hatred  and  malice  toward  the  woman  he  had  married  only 
half  a year  before.  The  letter  written,  he  enclosed  it  in 
an  envelope  and  placed  it  in  an  inner  pocket  of  his  coat, 
and  presently  lounged  into  the  next  room  from  the  win- 
dow of  which  he  watched  the  departure  of  the  visitor  who 
had  engrossed  his  wife’s  attention  for  the  last  half  hour. 
His  face  darkened  ominously  as  he  saw  the  dashing,  vulgar- 
looking  woman  step  into  her  carriage  and  drive  away. 

[7o  be  Continued-I 


We  Should  be  Laughed  at. 


HE  gentleman  on  the  left,  Kate — do  yo  know  him  ? He 
has  looked  frequently  toward  you.” 

“ Has  he  ? ” 

“ Who  is  it  ? ” 

“ I cannot  tell.  I have  not  seen  him.” 

“Suppose  you  look ? ” 

“ I prefer  not.  I came  to  see  the  play.  Is  not  Helen 
Faucet  superb  ? ” 

“So,  so.  I wish  you  would  tell  me  who  that  gentleman 
on  the  left  is.  I am  sure  he  knows  you,  and  he  is  strikingly 
handsome.” 

“At  present  the  stage  interests  me.  Besides,  if  men  are 
rude  enough  to  stare  at  strangers,  there  is  no  occasion  for  us 
to  imitate  them.” 

“ Your  ladyship  has  no  curiosity  ? ” 

“ Not  any  ; 1 exhausted  it  some  time  ago.” 

Her  ladyship  was  not  telling  the  truth  ; she  was  intensely 
curious,  but  it  pleased  her  at  the  time  to  pique  the  honorable 
Selina  Dorset.  That  strange  sympathy  that  makes  us  instantly 
conscious  of  a familiar  glance,  even  in  a crowded  building 
had  solicited  her  regard  just  as  Selina  had  advised  her  of  it 
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If  she  had  not  been  asked  to  look  toward  her  left,  she  would 
probably  have  done  so  ; as  it  was,  she  resolutely  avoided  any 
movements  in  that  direction. 

The  play  finished  in  a tumult  of  applause.  Lady  Kate 
Talbot  forgot  everything  in  her  excitement,  and  as  she  stood 
up,  flushed  and  trembling,  she  inadvertently  turned  toward 
the  left.  Instantly  she  recognized  a presence  with  which  she 
ought  to  have  been  familiar  enough. 

The  gentleman  bowed  with  an  extreme  respect.  T,ady 
Kate  acknowledged  the  courtesy  in  a manner  too  full  of 
astonishment  to  be  altogether  gracious,  and  the  elaborate 
politeness  ol  the  recognition  was  not  softened  by  any 
glance  implying  a more  tender  intimacy  than  that  of  mere 
acquaintance . 

My  lady  was  silent  all  the  way  home,  and  for  some  reason 
Selina  was  not  disposed  to  interrupt  her  reverie.  It  did  not 
seem  to  be  an  unpleasant  One.  Kate’s  face  had  a bright  flush 
on  it,  and  her  eyes  held  in  them  a light — a light  that  resem- 
bled what  Selina  would  have  called  hope  and  love,  if  my  lady 
had  not  been  already  married,  and  her  destiny  apparently 
settled. 

“ Selina,  when  you  have  got  rid  of  all  that  lace  and  satin, 
come  to  my  room  ; I have  something  to  say  to  you.” 

Selina  noded  pleasantly.  She  was  sure  it  concerned  the 
gentleman  on  the  left.  She  had  no  love  affairs  of  her  own  on 
hand  or  heart  at  present,  and  being  neither  literary  nor 
charitable  ber  time  went  heavily  onward.  A little  bit  oi 
romance — nothing  wrong,  of  course,  but  just  a little  bit 
of  romance,  especially  if  connected  with  the  cold  and 
proper  Lady  Talbot — would  be  of  all  things  the  most 
interesting. 

She  was  speedily  unrobed,  and  with  her  long  black  hair 
hanging  loosely  over  her  pretty  dressing-gown  she  sought  my 
lady’s  room.  Lady  Talbot  sat  in  a dream-like  stillness, 
looking  into  the  bright  blaze  on  the  hearth.  She  scarcely 
stirred  as  Selina  took  a large  chair  beside  her,  and  scarcely 
smiled  when  she  lifted  one  of  her  loosened  curls,  and  said, 

“ What  exquisite  hair  you  have,  Kate!  True  golden.” 

“ Yes,  it  is  beautiful.  I know  that,  of  course.” 

“ Of  what  are  you  thinking  so  intently  ? ” 

“ Of  the  gentleman  on  our  left  to-night.” 

“ Ah  ! who  is  he  ? He  seemed  to  know  you.” 

“ He  ought  to  know  me  much  better  than  he  does.  He  is 
my  husband.  Lord  Richard  Talbot. 

Kate  I ” 

“ It  is  true.” 

“ I thought  he  was  in  Africa,  or  Asia,  or  Europe,  or  some- 
where at  the  end  of  the  world.” 

“He  is  now  in  England,  it  seems.  I suppose  he  has  just 
arrived.  I have  not  Seen  him  before.” 

“ Where  is  he  staying,  then?” 

“ I presume  in  the  left  wing  of  this  mansion.  I notice 
there  are  more  lights  than  usual  in  it  to-night.  His  apart- 
ments are  th6re.” 

“ Now,  Kate,  do  tell  me  all,  dear.  You  know  I love  a 
romantic  love  affair,  and  I am  sure  this  is  one.” 

“You  were  never  more  mistaken,  Selina.  There  is  no  love 
at  all  in  the  affair.  That  is  the  secret  of  the  whole  position. 

I thought  as  you  were  staying  here  this  week,  and  might 
probably  see  or  meet  my  lord,  it  was  better  to  make  all  clear 
to  you.  People  are  so  apt  to  associate  wrong  with  things 
they  do  not  understand-” 

“ To  be  sure,  dear.  I suppose  Lord  R chard  and  you  have 
had  a little  disagreement.  Now,  if  I could  only  do  anything 


toward  a reconciliation,  I should  be  so  happy,  you  know.*^ 
“ No,  Selina,  there  has  been  no  quarrel,  and  you  can  do 
nothing  at  all  between  us.  I don’t  want  you  to  try.  Just  be 
kind  enough  to  ignore  the  whole  circumstance.  Lord 
Richard  and  I understood  each  other  nearly  four  years  ago.” 

“ But  it  is  not  four  years  since  you  married  ? ” 

“Just  four  years — yesterday.” 

“ And  my  lord  has  been  away  — ” 

“ Three  years,  eight  months  and  eighteen  days,  so  far  as  I 
know.” 

“ Well,  this  is  a most  extraordinary  thing,  and  very,  very 
sad,  I must  say.” 

“ It  might  easily  have  been  much  sadder.  I am  going 
to  tell  you  the  exact  truth,  and  I rely  upon  your  honor  and 
discretion  to  keep  the  secret  inviolable.” 

“ My  dear  Kate,  I would  not  name  it  for  the  world.” 

“ Listen,  then.  One  night,  when  I was  scarcely  seventeen 
years  old,  my  father  sent  for  me  to  come  to  his  study.  I had 
known  for  months  that  he  was  dying.  He  was  the  only  crea- 
ture I had  to  love,  and  I loved  him  very  tenderly.  I must 
mention  this  also,  for  it  partly  explains  my  conduct  that  the 
idea  of  disobeying  him  in  anything  had  never  presented  itself 
to  me  as  a possibility.  This  night  I found  with  him  his  life- 
long friend,  the  late  Lord  Talbot,  and  the  present  lord,  my 
husband.  I was  a sby,  shrinking  girl,  without  any  knowledge 
of  dress  or  society,  and  very  timid  and  embarrassed  in  my 
manners.  Then  my  father  told  me  that  it  was  necessary  for 
the  good  of  both  houses  that  Richard  and  I should  marry,  that 
Richard  had  consented,  and  that  I must  meet  a few  friends  itt 
our  private  chapel  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  a week 
later.  Of  course  these  things  were  told  me  in  a very  gentle 
manner,  and  my  dear  father,  with  many  loving  kisses,  begged 
me  as  a last  favor  to  him  to  make  no  objection.” 

“ And  what  did  Lord  Richard  say  ? ” 

“I  glanced  up  at  him.  He  stood  near  a window,  looking 
out  over  our  fine  old  park,  and  when  he  felt  my  glance  he 
colored  deeply  and  bowed.  Lord  Talbot  said,  rather  angrily, 

‘ Richard,  Miss  Esher  waits  for  you  to  speak.’  Then  Lord 
Richard  turned  toward  me  and  said  something,  but  in  such  a 
low  voice  that  I did  not  c/itch  its  meaning.  ‘ My  son  says 
you  do  him  a great  honor — and  pleasure,’  exclaimed  Lord 
Talbot ; and  he  kissed  me,  and  led  me  toward  the  unwilling 
bridegroom. 

“ Of  course  I ought  to  have  hated  hini,  Selina,  but  I did 
not.  On  the  contrary,  I fell  desperately  in  love  with  him. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  if  I had  not 
Richard  read  my  heart  in  my  face,  and  despised  his  easy  con- 
quest. As  for  me,  I suffered  in  that  weakness  and  suspense 
of  a timid  school-girl  in  love.  I dressed  myself  in  the  best 
of  my  plain,  unbecoming  childish  toilets,  and  watched 
wearily  every  day  for  a visit  from  my  promised  husband  ; 
but  I saw  no  more  of  him  until  our  wedding  morning.  By 
this  time  some  very  rich  clothing  had  arrived  for  me,  and  also 
a London  maid,  and  I think,  even  then,  my  appearance  was 
lair  enough  to  have  somewhat  conciliated  Richard  Talbot. 
But  he  scarcely  looked  at  me.  The  ceremony  was  scrupul- 
ously and  coldly  performed,  my  father,  aunt  and  governess 
being  present  on  my  side  ; and  on  Richard's,  his  father  and  his 
three  maiden  sisters.  ' 

^ “ I never  saw  my  father  alive  again  ; he  died  the  following 
week,  and  the  mockery  of  our  wedding  festivities  at  Talbot 
Castle  was  suspended  at  once  in  deference  to  my  grief.  Then 
we  came  to  London,  and  my  lord  selected  for  his  own  use  the 
left  wing  of  this  house,  and  politely  placed  at  my  disposal  all 
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the  remaining  apartments.  I considered  this  an  intimation 
that  I was  not  to  intrude  upon  his  quarters,  and  I scrupulously 
avoided  every  approach  to  them.  I knew  from  the  first  that 
all  attempts  to  win  him  would  be  useless,  and  indeed  I felt 
too  sorrowful  and  humiliated  to  try.  During  the  few  weeks 
that  we  remained  under  the  same  roof  we  seldom  met,  and  I 
am  afraid  I did  not  make  these  rare  interviews  at  all  pleasant. 
I felt  wronged  and  miserable,  and  my  wan  face  and  heavy 
eyes  were  only  a reproach  to  him.” 

“ Oh,  what  a monster,  Kate  ! ” 

“Not  quite  that,  Selina.  One  day  I saw  a paragraph  in 
the  Times  saying  that  Lord  Kichard  Talbot  intended  to 
accompany  a scientific  exploring  party  whose  destination  was 
Central  Asia.  I instantly  sent  and  asked  my  husband  for  an 
interview.  1 had  intended  dressing  myself  with  care  for  the 
meeting,  and  make  one  last  effort  to  win  the  kindly  regard, 
at  least,  ot  one  whom  I could  not  help  loving.  But  some 
unfortunate  fatality  always  attended  our  meeting,  and  I never 
could  do  myself  justice  in  his  presence.  He  answered  my 
request  at  once.  I suppose  he  did  so  out  of  respect  and  kind- 
ness ; but  the  consequence  was,  he  found  me  in  an  unbe- 
coming dishabille,  and  with  my  face  and  eyes  red  and  swollen 
with  weeping. 

“ I felt  mortified  at  a prompt  attention  so  malapropos,  and 
my  manner,  instead  of  being  winning  and  conciliating,  was 
cold,  unprepossessing,  I did  not  rise  from  the  sofa  on  which 
I had  been  sobbing,  and  he  had  made  no  attempt  to  sit  down 
beside  me  or  to  comfort  me. 

“ I pointed  to  the  paragraph,  and  asked  if  it  was  true. 

“ ‘ Yes,  Lady  Talbot,’  he  said,  a little  sadly  and  proudly  ; 

‘ I shall  relieve  you  of  my  presence  in  a few  days.  I intended 
Writewell  to  call  on  you  to-day  with  a draft  of  the  provisions 
1 have  made  for  your  comfort.’ 

“ I could  make  no  answer.  I had  thought  of  many  good 
things  to  gay,  but  now  in  his  presence  1 was  almost  fretful 
and  dumb.  He  looked  at  me  almost  with  pity,  and  said,  in  a 
low  voice,  ‘ Kate,  we  have  both  been  sacrificed  to  a necessity 
involving  many  besides  ourselves.  I am  trying  to  make 
■what  reparation  is  possible.  I shall  leave  you  unrestricted 
use  of  three- fourths  of  my  income.  I desire  you  to  make 
your  life  as  gay  and  pleasant  as  you  possibly  can.  I have  no 
fear  for  the  honor  of  our  name  in  your  hands,  and  I trust  that 
and  all  else  to  you  without  doubt.  If  you  would  try  and 
learn  to  make  some  excuse  for  my  position,  I shall  be  grateful; 
perhaps  when  you  are  not  in  constant  fear  of  meeting  me,  this 
lesson  may  not  be  so  hard.’ 

“ And  I could  not  say  a word  in  reply.  I just  lay  sobbing 
like  a child  among  the  cushions.  Then  he  lifted  my  hand 
and  kissed  it,  and  I knew  he  was  gone.” 

“ And  now  Kate  that  you  have  become  the  most  brilliant 
woman  in  England,  what  do  you  intend  to  do  ? ” 

“"Who  knows  ? I have  such  a contrary  streak  in  my  nature  ; 

T always  do  the  thing  I do  not  want  to  do.” 

Certainly  it  seemed  like  it  ; for  in  spite  of  her  confession, 
when  Lord  Talbot  sent  the  nest  morning  to  request  an  inter- 
view, Kate  regretted  that  she  had  a prior  engagement,  but 
hoped  to  meet  Lord  Talbot  at  the  Duchess  of  Clifford’s  that 
njght. 

My  lord  bit  his  lips  angrily,  but  nevertheless  he  had  been 
so  struck  with  his  wife's  brilliant  beauty  that  he  determined 
to  keep  the  engagement. 

She  did  not  meet  him  with  sobs  this  time.  The  centre  of 
an  admiring  throng,  she  spoke  to  him  with  an  ease  and 
ponchalance  that  would  have  indicated  to  a stranger  the  most 


usual  and  commonplace  of  acquaintanceships.  He  tried  to 
draw  her  into  a confidential  mood,  but  she  said,  smilingly 
“ My  lord,  the  world  supposes  us  to  have  already  congratu- 
lated each  other ; we  need  not  undeceive  it.” 

He  was  dreadfully  piqued,  and  tlie  pique  kept  the  cause  of 
it  constantly  in  his  mind.  Indeed,  unless  he  left  London,  he 
could  hardly  avoid  constant  meetings  which  were  constant 
aggravations.  My  lady  went  everywhere.  Her  beauty,  her 
wit,  her  splendid  toilets,  her  fine  manners,  were  the  universal 
theme.  He  had  to  endure  extravagant  comments  on  them. 
Friends  told  him  that  Lady  Talbot  had  never  been  so  brilliant 
and  so  bewitching  as  since  his  return.  He  was  congratulated 
on  his  influence  over  her. 

In  the  meantime  he  kept  strictly  at  the  distance  he  him- 
self had  arranged  four  years  ago.  It  was  evident  that  if  he 
approached  any  nearer  his  beautiful  but  long  neglected  wife, 
he  must  humble  himself  to  do  so.  Why  should  he  not?  In 
Lord  Talbot’s  mind  the  reason  against  it  haddwiiidled  down 
to  one  ; but  this  was  a formidable  one.  It  was  his  valet.  This 
man  had  known  all  his  master’s  matrimonial  troubles,  and  in 
his  own  way  sympathized  with  them.  He  was  bitterly  averse 
to  Lord  Talbot’s  making  any  concessions  to  my  lady.  One 
night,  however,  he  received  a profound  shock. 

“Simmons,”  said  Lord  Talbot,  very  decidedly,  “go  and 
ask  Lady  Talbot  if  she  will  do  me  the  honor  to  receive  a visit 
from  me  ? ” 

My  lady  would  be  delighted.  She  was  in  an  exquisite 
costume,  and  condescended  to  exhibit  for  his  pleasure  all  her 
most  bewildering  moods.  It  was  with  great  reluctance  he 
jeft  her  after  a two-hour’s  visit.  The  next  night  he  stayed 
still  longer.  , My  lady  had  no  other  engagement,  and  he  quite 
forgot  the  one  he  had  made  to  bo  present  at  the  Marquis  of 
Stairs’s  wine  party. 

The  following  week  my  lady  received  every  morning  a 
basket  of  flowers  and  a little  note  with  them  containing 
a hope  that  she  was  in  good  health. 

One  morning  she  was  compelled  to  say  that  she  was  not 
very  well,  and  Lord  Talbot  was  so  concerned  that  he  sent 
Simmons  to  ask  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  eat  breakfast 
with  her.  My  lady  was  graciously  willing,  and  Lord  Rich- 
ard was  quite  excited  by  the  permission.  He  changed  his 
morning-gown  and  cravat  several  times,  quite  regardless  of 
Simmons’s  peculiar  face,  and,  with  many  misgivings  as  to 
his  appearance,  sat  down  opposite  the  lovely  little  lady  in  pale 
blue  satin  and  cashmere  and  white  lace. 

It  was  a charming  breakfast,  and  during  it  the  infatuated 
husband  could  not  help  saying  a great  many  sweet  and  flatter- 
ing things.  Kate  parried  them  very  prettily.  “ It  is  well,” 
she  said  that  “ no  one  hears  us.  If  we  were  not  married  they 
would  think  we  were  making  love.” 

“ And  if  we  are  married,  Kate,  why  not  make  love,  dear  ? 
We  had  no  opportunity  before  we  were  married.” 

“Ah,  Richard,  in  fashionable  life  we  should  make  our- 
selves ridiculous.  Everyone  now  says  our  conduct  is  irre- 
proachable. I should  have  dearly  liked  it  when  only  a shy, 
awkward  country  girl ; but  now,  my  Jord,  we  should  be 
laughed  at.” 

“Then,  Kate,  let  us  be  laughed  at.  I for  one  am  longing 
for  it — dying  for  it.  If  time  shall  run  back  and  fetch  the 
age  of  gold,  why  not  love  ? Let  us  go  back  f.)  ir  whole  years 
and  a-half.  Will  you  Kate  ? — dearest,  sweetest  Kate.” 

“ We  should  have  to  run  away  to  the  country,  Richard, 
and  now  I think  of  it  I have  not  been  to  Esher  since  we— 
werer=Hiarried — love.” 
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When  such  a conversation  as  this  was  prolonged  for  five 
hours,  it  was  little  wonder  that  my  lord’s  valet  and  my  lady’s 
maid  received  orders  to  pack  valises  and  trunks,  or  that  next 
day  Esher  Hall  was  in  a happy  tumult  of  preparation. 

Love  comes  better  late  than  never,  and  Lady  Kate  always 
told  herself  that  she  never  could  have  been  so  happy  in  those 
sweet,  old  gardens  with  her  lover  as  she  was  with  her 
husband.  Probably  they  were  both  as  perfectly  satisfied  as 
it  is  possible  for  human  love  to  be  ; for,  greatly  to  the 
amazement  of  the  fashionable  world,  they  not  only  spent  the 
whole  summer  alone  in  their  country  home,  but  actually, 
when  they  came  back  to  London,  had  the  courage  to  appear, 
in  the  very  height  of  the 'season,  in  the  same  box  at  the 
opera. 

“ Eeall}’’,  Kate,”  said  Miss  Selina,  “ I never  was  so 
astonished.  The  gentleman  on  your  left — ’’ 

“ Is  always  at  my  right  now,  dear.  He  will  never  be  in 
the  opposite  again.” 

“ How  delightful ! ” 

“For  us?  Oh,  yes.  Charming.” 


Courtship. 

#OURTSHIP,  like  most  other  matters  relating  to  love  and 
matrimony,  may  be  said  to  present  abundant  scope  for 
eccentric  and  original  development.  It  is  a course  of 
proceeding  which  is  regulated  by  no  fixed  principles  or  general 
formulre.  The  symptoms  are  as  variable  as  the  weather  ; neither 
precepts  nor  exsimples  are  of  much  avail,  because  the  policy 
which  may  in  one  case  prove  eminently  successful,  may  in 
another  result  in  the  most  lamentable  failure.  There  is  no 
definitive  rule,  even  on  such  a fundamental  point  as  whether 
the  initiative  and  active  negotiations  shall  devolve  upon  the 
lady  or  the  gentleman.  There  are  fortunate  individuals  of 
both  sexes  whose  fate,  we  confess,  fills  us  with  envy. 

According  to  popular  tradition,  it  is  the  special  preroga- 
tive of  the  fair  sex  to  be  wooed  and  won ; but  this  is  not  by 
any  means  an  invariable  rule.  It  has  many  exceptions  ; and 
some  who  profess  to  speak  from  personal  experience  as  well 
as  extensive  observation,  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  in  the 
majority  of  instances  it  is  really  the  ladies  who  do  the 
courting,  though  the  initiative  and  other  formal  steps  may  os- 
tensibly lie  with  the  enamored  swain.  A good  deal  might  no 
doubt  be  said  in  support  of  this  theory.  Women  have  far 
more  tact  in  the  management  of  such  affairs  than  men,  who 
invariably  evince  a remarkable  propensity  for  “ putting  their 
foot  in  it.”  The  subject,  moreover,  is  one  in  which  the  ladies 
are  supposed  to  be  more  nearly  concerned.  As  Byron  says  : 

Man’s  love  is  of  man’s  life  a thing  apart, 

’Tis  woman’s  whole  existence. 

While  a man  may  have  a hundred  different  objects  and  ambi- 
tions in  life,  and  may  leave  his  matrimonial  fate  in  great 
part  to  chance,  there  is  seldom  any  object  which  bulks  so 
largely  in  a girl’s  prospects  as  that  of  being  well  matched, 
and,  as  the  phrase  goes,  “ comfortably  settled  ” as  partner  in 
a good  matrimonial  firm.  It  need,  therefore  be  no  matter  of 
surprise  that  our  fair  sisters  should  so  often  be  found  angling 
in  the  waters  of  the  social  world  for  what  their  luck  may 
bring  them  in  the  shape  of  a husband ; and  there  is  consider- 
able common  sense,  as  well  as  piquant  humor,  in  what  the 
heroine  of  a popular  new  comedy  has  to  say  to  her  girl-friend 
as  to  the  responsibility  which  devolves  on  a dutiful  young 


lady  of  paving  the  way  and  “ leading  up  ” to  a declaration 
and  proposal. 

We  remember  listening  to  a remarkable  address  on  this 
subject  by  an  oratorical  Quakeress,  who  seemed  strongly  dis- 
posed to  assign  to  man  the  place  of  the  wooed,  rather  than 
that  of  the  wooer.  “ My  friends,”  she  observed,  “ there  are 
three  things  I very  much  wonder  at.  The  first  is,  that  chil- 
dren should  be  so  foolish  as  to  throw  up  stones,  clubs  and 
brickbats  into  fruit  trees,  to  knock  down  fruit ; if  they  would 
let  it  alone  it  would  fall  itself.  The  second  is,  that  men 
should  be  so  foolish,  and  even  so  wicked,  as  to  go  to  war  and 
kill  each  other ; if  let  alone,  they  would  die  of  themselves. 
And  the  third  and  last  thing  I wonder  at  Is,  that  young  men 
should  be  so  unwise  as  to  go  after  the  young  women  ; if  they 
would  stay  at  home,  the  young  women  would  run  after 
them.” 

Notwithstanding  this  lucid  train  of  reasoning,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  young  men  will  not  do  anything  so  ungallant  and  un- 
gentlemanly  as  to  stay  at  home  and  neglect  what  has  all 
along  been  their  peculiar  privilege.  A man  may  be  so  highly 
favored  by  fortune  that  his  rank,  wealth,  genius,  or  personal 
qualities  enable  him  to  outshine  all  rivals,  and  to  regard 
wooing  and  winning  as  for  him  almost  synonymous  terms ; 
but  to  allow  any  such  considerations  to  influence  his  conduct 
in  a matter  of  this  kind,  would  not  only  be  an  evidence  of 
the  worst  possible  taste,  but  would  be  a flagrant  outrage  on 
all  the  laws  of  chivalry.  On  the  other  hand,  a man  may  be 
so  bashful  and  awkward  in  the  matter  as  to  reqvire  so  much 
encouragement,  that  all  the  courting  may  very  fairly  be  said 
to  come  from  the  other  side.  But  in  both  cases — apart  from 
psychological  subtleties  and  too- curious  matter-of-fact  obser- 
vations— the  man’s  proper  and  natural  place,  in  our  view  at 
all  events,  is  that  of  a humble  and  respectful  suppliant  at  the 
shrine  of  beauty,  grace  and  virtue. 

««»*•*  * 

The  pleasures  of  courtship  are  very  great,  but  they  will 
become  as  ashes  to  the  palate  if  they  end  in  final  rejection. 
As  a trans- Atlantic  poet  pathetically  remarks  : 

’Tis  sweet  to  love  ; but,  ah  I how  bitter 
To  love  a gal,  and  then  not  git  her  1 
It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  know  exactly  how  to  achieve" 
success  in  love.  We  cannot  all  be  great,  or  beautiful,  or  even 
supremely  good  ; but  next  to  realizing  all  these  conditions 
in  one’s  self,  it  is  important  to  believe,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
make  the  young  lady  believe  not  only  that  she  herself  is 
beautiful  and  good,  but  that  she  possesses  those  qualities  in 
sufficient  plenitude  to  make  up  for  your  manifold  deficien- 
cies. Even  in  this  direction,  however,  there  is  danger ; and 
the  lover  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  experience  of  an 
abandoned  suitor,  who,  when  asked  why  he  had  been  rejected, 
replied : “ Alas,  1 flattered  her  till  she  became  too  proud  to 
speak  to  me.” 

Touching  this  same  subject  of  flattery,  a lady  was  asked 
on  one  occasion  why  plain  girls  often  get  married  sooner  than 
handsome  ones ; to  which  she  replied,  that  it  was  owing 
mainly  to  the  tact  of  the  plain  girls,  and  the  vanity  and  want 
of  tact  on  the  part  of  the  men.  “ How  do  you  make  that  out  ? ’’ 
asked  a gentleman.  “ In  this  way,”  answered  the  lady  ; “the 
plain  girls  flatter  the  men,  and  so  please  their  vanity  ; while 
the  handsome  ones  wait  to  be  flattered  by  the  men,  who 
haven’t  the  tact  to  do  it.”  There  have  been  cases,  however, 
in  which  the  situation  presented  here  has  been  reversed,  and 
plain,  even  ugly,  men,  have  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
so  agreeable  to  young  ladies  as  to  become  their  accepted 
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suitors.  Here  is  a case  in  point  . When  Sheridan  first  met 
his  second  wife,  who  was  then  a Miss  Ogle,  years  of  dissipa- 
tion bad  .sadly  disfigured  his  once  handsome  features,  and 
only  his  brilliant  eyes  were  left  to  redeem  a nose  and  cheeks 
too  purple  in  hue  for  heauly.  '•  What  a fright ! ” exclaimed 
Miss  Ogle,  loud  enough  for  him  to  hear.  Instead  of  being 
annoyed  by  the  remark,  Sheridan  at  once  engaged  her  in  con- 
versation, put  forth  all  his  powers  of  fascination,  and  resolved 
to  make  her  not  only  reverse  her  opinion,  but  actually  fall 
in  love  with  him.  At  their  second  meeting,  she  thought  him 
ugly,  but  certainly  fascinating.  A week  or  two  afterwards, 
be  had  so  fur  succeeded  in  his  design  that  she  declared  she 
could  not  live  without  him.  Her  lather  refused  his  consent 
unless  Sheridan  could  settle  fifteen  thousand  pounds  upon 
her  ; and,  in  his  usual  miraculous  way,  he  found  the  money . 

Those  who  have  read  George  Eliot’s  “ Felix  Holt  ” will 
remember  how  Felix,  though  himself  a rough  unpolished 
workingman,  gained  the  love  of  a refined  and  delicately 
reared  young  lady,  not  by  flattering,  or  even  attempting  to 
please  and  gratify  her,  but  by  chiding,  depreciating,  and 
almost  despising  her  because  she  read  Byron,  and  knew  noth- 
ing ot  the  heavy  mental  pabulum  on  which  he  himself  was 
wont  to  feed.  She  at  first  was  dreadfully  vexed  and  offended  ; 
but  by  and  by  she  came  to  believe  that  Felix  had  a grand 
moral  ideal,  beside  which  her  own  was  frivolous  and  insigni- 
ficant ; and  striving  to  emulate  his  exalted  motives  and  views 
of  life,  she  made  him  her  beau  ideal,  with,  of  course,  the 
usual  result.  In  theory,  or  in  a novel,  this  is  no  doubt  all 
very  fine ; but  in  every-day  life  the  mode  of  procedure  adopted 
by  Felix  Holt  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  decidedly  risky, 
and  would  very  probably  end  disastrously.  It  is  always 
safer  to  risk  a little  flattery . 

Happy  is  the  wooing 

That  is  not  long  a-doing, 

says  the  old  couplet ; but  a modern  counsellor  thinks  it 
necessary  to  qualify  the  adage  by  the  advice  : “ Never  marry 
a girl  unless  you  have  known  her  three  days,  and  at  a pic- 
nic.” In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  it  is  always  desirable  to 
hit  the  happy  medium . Marrying  in  haste  is  certainly  worse 
than  a too  protracted  courtship ; though  the  latter  has  its 
dangers,  too,  for  something  may  occur  at  any  time  to  break 
off  the  affair  altogether,  and  prevent  what  might  have  been  a 
happy  union.  It  may  always  be  concluded  there  is  a screw 
loose  somewhere  if  Matilda  is  overheard  to  say  to  her  Theo- 
dore, as  they  steam  up  the  river  with  the  excursion  “ Don’t 
sit  so  far  from  me,  dear,  and  turn  your  back  on  me  so  ; people 
will  think  we’re  married.” 

A friend  of  Robert  Hall,  the  famous  English  preacher, 
once  asked  him  regarding  a lady  of  their  acquaintance,  ” Will 
she  make  a good  wife  for  me?  ” ” Well,  replied  Mr.  Hall,  “ I 

can  hardly  say — I never  lived  with  her!”  Here  Mr.  Hall 
touched  the  real  test  of  happiness  in  married  life.  It  is  one 
thing  to  see  ladies  on  “ dress  ’’  occasions  and  when  every 
effort  is  being  made  to  please  them  ; it  is  quite  another  thing 
to  see  them  amidst  the  varied  and  often  conflicting  circum- 
stances of  household  life. — Chambers'  Journal. 

Social  Science. — “ We're  going  to  have  a mild  winter,  Mrs. 
Varley  ; everybody  says  so  ; ” remarked  Mrs.  Seaton.  Mrs. 
V^arley  merely  acknowledged  the  information  with  an  “ Ah  1 ’ 
but  when  Mrs.  Seaton  had  gone  she  turned  to  her  companion 
and  said  : “ You  know  what  that  remark  means,  don’t  you  ? 
Her  husband’s  too  stingy  to  buy  her  a new  set  of  furs.  ’ — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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“But  words  are  thinRS,  and  a small  drop  of  ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.’* 

Two  for  assent — The  groom  and  bride. 

First  love  is  a sacred  childhood  thrown  across  our  days 
of  sorrow  and  toil. 

The  dog  has  queer  taste  in  the  matter  of  dress.  He  wears 
his  pants  in  his  mouth. 

A weak  n an  will  say  more  than  he  does,  a strong  man  wih 
do  more  than  he  says. 

It  is  about  time  lor  the  turkey  to  wonder  how  it  happens 
that  he  is  getting  so  much  to  eat. 

Believers  and  unbelievers  speak  two  different  languages 
and  can  never  understand  each  other. 

Keep  good  company  or  none.  If  your  minds  cannot  be 
usefully  employed,  cultivate  your  mind. 

A Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  mule  struck  quicksand  in  a 
cellar,  and  sank  out  of  sight  before  the  workmen  could  pre- 
vent it.  He  was  pulled  out. 

Lord  Chesterfield,  noticing  a very  grave  and  awkward 
couple  dancing  a minuet,  said  they  looked  as  if  they  were 
doing  it  for  money,  and  were  doubtful  about  getting  paid. 

If  the  oldest  inhabitant  could  be  bound  in  calf  and  kept 
on  a shelf  until  wanted,  he  might  be  useful ; but  he  can  never 
be  found  when  his  facts  are  required,  and  so  he  goes  for 
nothing. — Norristown  Herald.} 

Wife — The  flour’s  out.  Husband — So  is  my  money. 
Wife — The  coal  is  gone.  Husband — So  is  my  credit.  Wife 
— Well,  we  can’t  starve.  Husband — Can’t  we  ? That’s  good. 
I was  afraid  we  would — Puek. 

The  New  York  hangman  is  charged  with  drugging  his 
prisoners  so  that  the  gallows  has  no  terrors  for  them.  A 
man  should  know  when  he  is  hanged  or  it  won’t  do  him 
much  good. — Detroit  Free  Press. 

“ Where  our  storms  come  from,”  read  Mr.  Brougne,  in  a 
scientific  paper.  “ Well,  I know  where  a good  many  of  them 
come  from,”  he  mentally  ejaculated,  looking  up  and  glancing 
at  his  wife. — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

There  is  an  old  proverb  which  says ; “ You  cannot  get 
more  out  of  a bottle  than  was  put  in  it.”  This  is  a mistake. 
A man  can  get  all  that  was  put  into  the  bottle  and  in  addition 
to  this  can  get  ten  dollars  or  thirty  days. 

There  is  a man  here  whose  conscience  is  annoying  him  on 
account  of  his  possession  of  money  stolen  from  the  govern- 
ment. He  would  give  it  up,  but  he  fears  that  would  hurt  him 
worse  than  his  conscience  does. — Exchange. 

“So  you  are  married?”  remarked  Mrs.  Smith  ; “ when  da 
you  receive?”  “Oh  I”  replied  the  newly  wedded  one,  that 
will  depend  on  our  friends.  We  shall  be  ready  to  receive  as 
fast  as  the  presents  are  sent  in.” — Boston  Transcript. 

In  ancient  times  Diogenes  wandered  around  with  a lan- 
tern looking  for  an  honest  man,  but  didn’t  find  one  ; and  in 
these  degenerate  days  the  gasman  wanders  around  with  a 
lantern  looking  for  an  honest  gas  meter  with  pretty  much 
the  same  success. — Merchant  Traveller. 

“ I don’t  take  much  stock  in  proverbs,”  said  Brown  to 
.lones.  “ For  instance,  look  at  the  oft-quoted  one,  ‘ A friend 
in  need  is  a friend  indeed.’  Now,  most  of  my  experience 
with  friends  in  need  has  been  that  they  wanted  to  borrow. 
Give  me  the  friend  that  is  notin  need.” 
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CLIMBING  THE  LADDER. 

The  first  step  towards  the  right  is  to  regret  the  wrong, 
the  foundation  of  knowledge  is  a due  appreciation  of  the  de- 
ficiency, and  no  individual  or  social  advancement  can  be 
attained  without  the  individual  or  community  becoming  first 
imbued  with  a knowledge  of  the  neceosity  thereof. 

It  has  been  said,  with  some  degree  of  truth,  that  advice 
should  never  be  given,  because  if  the  one  advised  is  wise  he 
does  not  require  it  and  if  he  be  unwise  he  will  not  follow  it. 

But  there  are  persons  who,  becoming  aware  of  a fault,  at 
once  set  to  work  to  remedy  it,  and  many,  through  discrimina- 
tion, offset  a lacking  in  one  faculty  by  another.  To  “ know 
thyself,”  then,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  if  you  would  im- 
prove and  strive[_^to  achieve  the  honors  that  only  the  fullest 
development  can  bring.  The  tendency  is  to  ignore  that  in 
which  we  are  deficient,  but  attentive  study  is  always  rewarded 
liy  one’s  becoming  fond^of  his]subject. 


In  cases,  then,  where  persons  are  anxious  to  become  better, 
we  would  like  to  call  their  attention  to  two  very  powerful 
influences  at  work  on  their  characters.  We  refer  to  the  choice 
of  friends  and  the  choice  of  books.  As  to  the  former,  much 
more  depends  upon  ourselves  than  upon  our  circumstances, 
for  there  are  desirable  companions  among  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich,  but  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  the  matter. 
With  regard  to  the  choice  of  reading  the  following  list,  given 
by  a contemporary,  will  not  come  amiss : 

Are  you  deficient  in  taste  ? Read  the  best  Engliih  poets, 
such  as  Thompson,  Gray,  Goldsmith,  Pope,  Cowper,  Coleridge, 
Scott  and  Wordsworth. 

Are  you  deficient  in  sensibility  ? Read  Goethe  and  Mac- 
kenzie. 

Are  you  deficient  in  political  knowledge  ? Bead  Montes- 
quieu, the  Federalist,  Webster  and  Calhoun. 

Are  you  deficient  in  patriotism  ? Read  Demosthenes  and 
I the  Life  of  Washington. 

Are  you  deficient  in  conscience  ? Read  some  of  Presi- 
dent Edwards’  works. 

Are  you  deficient  in  anything  ? Read  the  Bible. 


CURIOUS  NOTIONS. 

The  notion  of  a child  to  have  revenge  upon  a toy  or  any 
article  that  may  have  been  the  means  of  causing  injury  to  it, 
is  not  more  absurd  than  many  actions  of  a similar  nature  by 
older  people,  which  have  from  time  to  time  come  before  our 
notice.  Perhaps  we  have  all  known  men  who,  if  some 
stray  tool  would  be  left  in  the  way,  through  their  own  care- 
lessness, and  was  the  means  of  injuring  one  ot  their  little 
ones,  would  break  the  said  tool  to  pieces.  It  may  be  that 
they  would  regret  their  conduct  afterwards,  but  would  never- 
theless repeat  the  principle  under  similar  circumstances. 

But  apart  from  such  strange  displays  of  temper  it  is  often 
surprising  to  observe  the  conduct  of  some  in  the  matter  of 
little  superstitions  and  eccentricities  that  will  ever  cling  to 
them,  and  it  is  even  more  a matter  of  surprise  to  see  such 
eccentricities  infect  a whole  community  | but  such  occur- 
rences are  not  uncommon.  In  fact,  the  different  habits  and 
customs  of  separate  communities  testify  to  the  truth  of  this 
theory.  We  often  laugh  at  the  actions  of  foreigners,  never 
suspecting  the  absurdity  of  our  own . 

Anent  this  subject  an  American  paper  relates  the  follow- 
ing ; 

There  is  in  the  possession  of  William  Ellery,  of  Provi- 
dence, R.  I.,  a grandson  of  the  William  Ellery  wdio  signed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  a silk  bed-spread  under 
which  no  one  but  a President  of  the  United  States  has  ever 
slept.  It  was  made  to  cover  the  bed  of  Washington  when  he 
visited  Rhode  Island,  and  ever  since  when  a President  stays 
over  night  in  that  State  it  is  sent  to  perform  a similar  service. 

A NOVEL  MOVEMENT. 

The  discovery  of  a society  known  as  the  “Shut  Ins”  is 
announced.  It  is  composed  of  persons  who  are  confined  to 
their  homes  by  chronic  diseases,  but  who  are  not  incapacit- 
ated from  writing  and  reading.  The  “ Shut  Ins  ” are  intro- 
duced to  each  other  by  letter,  and  many  pleasant  friendships 
are  thus  formed,  and  many  a weary  hour  whiled  away  by  the 
writing  and  reading  of  letters. 

There  is  no  class  of  beings  who  should  appreciate  each 
other’s  circumstances  more  acutely  than  those  enduring 
physical  pain,  and  letters  from  friends  similarly  afflicted  may 
do  much  to  brighten  their  lives. 
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RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


All  communicalions  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents'  Department,  Family  Circle  Office, 
London  East. 

Student. — 1.  Gray’s  “ How  Plants  Grow  ” is  the  book  you 
waut.  It  can  be  procured  at  any  book  store.  2.  Anthony 
Trollope's  Autobiography  can  also  be  obtained  from  any 
book- seller. 

Kate  T. — The  case  is  one  in  which  you  should  use  your 
own  discretion.  We  do  not  care  to  judge  the  character  of  the 
young  man  from  what  you  have  written  concerning  him,  but 
if  you  have  any  reason  to  suspect  his  motives,  you  cannot  be 
too  cautious. 

Kitty. — The  following  recipe  for  chocolate  caramels  will 
suit  you,  we  think : Two  cups  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of 
grated  chocolate,  one  cupful  of  milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
x'anilla  extract,  one  tablespoonful  of  butter.  Boil  about 
twenty-five  minutes,  then  set  to  cool  in  a buttered  pan.  Mark 
in  .‘squares. 

P.  E.  I. — To  prevent  the  shin  from  discoloring  after  a 
blow  or  fall,  fake  a little  di;y  starch  ox  arrowroot,  and  merely 
moisten  it  with  cold  water,  and  lay  it  on  the  injured  part. 
This  must  be  done  immediately,  so  as  to  prevent  the  action 
of  the  air  on  the  skin.  However  it  may  be  applied  some 
hours  after  with  effect. 


HEALTH  A]^  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 


Hot  Water  for  Inflamed  Mucous  Surfaces. 

Dr.  George  R.  Shepherd,  Hartford,  Conn.,  says  in  the 
Medical  Record-.  I have  used  hot  water  as  a gargle  for  the  past 
six  or  eight  years,  having  been  led  to  do  so  from  seeing  its 
beneficial  effects  in  gynecology.  In  acute  pharyngitis  and 
tonsillitis,  if  properly  used  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack,  it  constitutes  one  of  our  most  efiective  remedies 
being  frequently  promptly  curative.  To  be  of  service  it 
should  be  used  in  considerable  quantity  (a  half  pint  or  pint) 
at  a time,  and  just  as  hot  as  the  throat  will  tolerate.  I have 
seen  many  cases  of  acute  disease  thus  aborted  and  can  com- 
mend the  method  with  great  confidence.  I believed  it  may 
be  taken  as  an  established  fact,  that  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammations  generally,  and  those  of  the  mucous  membranes 
in  particular,  moist  heat  is  of  service,  and  in  most  cases  hot 
water  is  preferable  to  steam.  All  are  familiar  with  its  use  in 
ophthalmia  and  conjunctivitis,  as  also  in  inflammation  of 
the  external  and  middle  ear,  and  I feel  confident  that  those 
who  employ  it  for  that  most  annoying  of  slight  troubles  to 
pre.^cribe  for,  viz.,  a cold  in  the  head,  or  acute  coryza,  will 
seldom  think  of  using  the  irritating  drugs  mentioned  in  the 
books,  nor  of  inducing  complete  aniesthesia  with  chloroform 
in  preference  to  the  hot  water  douche. 


Effect  of  Metallic  Poison  on  the  Spinal  Cord. 

The  affections  of  the  nervous  system  produced  by  con- 
tamination with  certain  metals,  as  lead  and  mercury,  have 
been  studied  more  extensively  clinically  than  pathologically, 
and  even  yet  it  may  be  held  to  be  undetermined  whether  the 
action  of  the  poison  is  upon  the  peripheral  or  the  central 
apparatus.  Dr.  Popow  has  recently  put  on  record  the  results 
of  an  anatomical  investigation  upon  animals  (chiefly  dogs) 
poisoned  by  arsenic,  lead  and  mercuiy,  respectively 
(Virchow’s  Archiv,  93,  Heft  2),  and  in  most  cases  he  was 
careful  to  administer  the  poisons  in  varying  quantities,  so  as 
to  ( ontrast  the  effects  of  acute  and  chronic  poisoning. 

The  general  resultj  of  his  enquiry  goes  to  show  that 


marked  changes  of  an  inflammatory  character  occur  in  the 
spinal  cord,  both  in  the  gray  and  white  matter,  under  all  these 
conditions.  In  acute  arsenical  poisoning  the  spinal  cord  was 
softened,  the  gray  matter  especially  being  reddened  and 
swollen  ; there  was  proliferation  of  the  nuclei  of  the  blood 
vessels,  and  an  exudation  of  a peculiar  hyaloid  substance. 
The  nerve  cells  were  swollen,  their  processes  dwindled,  and 
their  protoplasm  granular  or  vacuolated,  while  in  the  white 
columns  the  axis  cylinders  showed  irregular  thickenings.  In 
chronic  poisoning  it  was  difficult  to  discriminate  between  the 
two  portions  of  the  cord,  the  divided  surface  having  a 
yellowish-red  color  throughout ; the  walls  of  the  vessels  were 
thickened,  and  hyaline  masses  abounded ; the  nerve  cells 
va  uolated,  or  shrunken  and  pigmented  ; while  free  pigment 
masses,  representing  traces  of  hemorrhage,  occurred  through- 
out the  sections.  In  other  words,  there  is,  in  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  a central  myelitis  at  first,  and  later  a diffuse  myelitis. 
Very  similar  changes  were  found  in  the  spinal  cord  after 
poisoning  by  lead — namely,  exudation  from  blood  vessels  ; 
a general  affection  of  the  nerve  cells,  beginning  as  cloudy 
swelling,  and  passing  into  atrophy  and  pigmentation ; and 
inflammatory  swelling  of  the  axis  cylinders. 

In  mercurial  poisoning,  the  early  changes  consist  of 
hyperaimia  of  membranes  and  of  the  cord,  followed  b}^  hemor- 
rhages, inflammatory  exudation,  and  changes  in  the  nerve 
substance  hardly  differing  from  those  seen  in  the  other  two 
cases.  In  each  instance  the  peripheral  nerves  and  the  nerve 
roots  showed  no  alteration  ; so  that  the  conclusion  is  that 
the  paralysis,  spasms,  etc.,  characteristic  of  the  toxic-effects 
of  these  metals,  depend  upon  a central  rather  than  a peri- 
pheral disturbance,  all  the  degenerative  changes  described  as 
occuring  in  nerves  and  muscles  being  strictly  deuteropathic. 
— Lancet. 

The  Poison  of  Tobacco. 

Everybody  knows  tobacco  will  kill  snakes  and  vermin,  . 
but  every  one  does  not  know  that  the  nicotine  contained  in 
a single  pound  of  tobacco  is  sufficient  to  kill  three  hundred 
men,  it  taken  in  such  a way  as  to  secure  its  full  effect.  A 
single  cigar  contains  poison  enough  to  extinguish  two  human 
lives,  if  taken  at  once. 

The  essential  oil  has  been  used  for  homicidal  purposes. 
Nearly  thirty  years  ago  it  was  employed  by  Count  Bocarme 
to  murder  his  brother-in-law  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his 
property. 

The  Hottentots  use  the  oil  of  tobacco  to  kill  snakes,  a 
single  minute  drop  causing  death  as  quickly  as  a lightning 
stroke.  It  is  much  used  by  gardeners  and  keepers  of  green- 
houses to  destroy  grubs  and  noxious  insects. 

A numberof  instances  are  recorded  in  which  instantdeath 
has  been  produced  by  applying  a little  of  the  oil  from  the 
stem  or  bowl  of  an  old  pipe  to  a sore  upon  the  head  or  face 
of  a small  child. — Oood  Ileallh. 

No  Use  for  a Thermometer. 

Too  many  babies  are  subjected  to  the  kind  of  torture 
hinted  at  in  the  following  paragraph  ; 

“ ‘ I don’t  believe  you  have  the  water  of  the  right  tempera- 
ture. You  must  get  a thermometer,’  said  an  Austin  mother 
to  the  new  colored  nurse.  ‘ What  am  dat?  ’ ‘ It  is  an  instru- 
ment by  which  you  can  tell  if  the  water  is  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

‘I  kin  tell  dat  ar  without  any  instrument.  Ef  de  chile  turns 
blue,  den  de  water  am  too  cold;  and  ef  hit  turns  red,  den  I 
know  datde  water  am  too  hot.  ” 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 

FASHION  NOTES. 

The  newest  wool  dresses  have  tucked  skirts. 

Changeable  silk  is  still  used  in  combination  dresses. 

Draperies  cannot  be  put  on  too  irregularly;  even^aniers 
are  put  on  one-sided. 

Some  of  the  new  lace  pins  are  in  designs  of  three  or  four 
leaved  clovers. 

The  cloth  dress,  plain  skirt,  open  basque  and  vest  ol  con. 
trusting  color  will  be  universally  in  favor. 

Handsome  silk  dresses  have  pointed  velvet  yokes,  while 
the  dress  has  Vandyke  pointed  trimmings. 

Never  wear  white  kids,  not  even  to  wear  out  old  ones. 
Undressed  kid  of  the  natural  color  for  every  costume. 

Very  high-necked  bands  are  fasbiondble ; black  velvet 
bands,  clasped  in  front  with  three  small  and  precious  clasps, 
are  very  chic . 

The  choice  ruching  for  the  neck  and  wrists  is  a bias  lisse 
puff;  this  is  very  becoming  and  is  preferred  by  fashionable 
women  to  lace. 

Hair  is  worn  very  high,  but  the  fashion  prophets  predict 
the  low  chignon,  and  even  more  than  that — the  revival  ot  the 
waterfall  of  curls. 

Furs  wilt  be  the  ornamentation  of  all  kinds  of  apparelji 
even  to  ball  dresses.  It  seems  here  as  if  all  the  countries  had 
vowed  to  exhaust  the  market  of  furs. 

For  street  wear  there  is  no  more  stylish  and  genteel  gar- 
ment than  the  long,  straight  redingote  or  polynaise.  Of 
course,  its  elegance  depends  entirely  upon  the  perfect  fitting 
of  it,  but  when  this  is  attained  the  various  parts  of  an  elabor- 
ate costume  are  supplied.  These,  when  made  of  cloth,  are 
suitable  for  all  ordinary  occasions,  and  when  made  ot  the 
heavy  brocades  are  as  dressy  as  any  garment  worn . 


DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

To  Fry  Oysters. — Use  the  largest  and  best  oysters;  lay 
them  in  rows  upon  a clean  cloth  and  press  another  upon 
them,  to  absorb  the  moisture;  have  ready  several  beaten 
eggs ; and  in  another  dish  some  finely-crushed  crackers  ; in 
the  frying  pan  heat  enough  butter  to  entirely  cover  the  oys- 
ters ; dip  the  oysters  first  into  the  eggs,  then  into  the  crack- 
ers, rolling  it  or  them  over  that  they  may  become  well  in- 
crusted  ; drop  into  the  frying  pan  and  fry  quickly  to  a light 
brown.  Serve  dry  and  let  the  dish  be  warm. 


Breakfast  Cakes — One  egg  beaten  very  light,  one  cup  of 
Graham  flour,  one  cup  of  wheat  flour,  a little  salt,  sweet  milk 
enough  to  thin  them  like  griddled  cakes.  To  be  baked  in 
irons  heated  hot  before  putting  them  in.  This  will  make 
just  one  dozen.  You  must  be  particular  and  beat  the  eggs 
very  light.  They  are  to  be  baked  in  breakfast  irons,  so  you 
can  eat  them  hot. 


Doughnuts. — One  and  a-half  cups  of  sugar,  half  cup  sour 
milk,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  soda,  little  nutmeg,  four  eggs,  flour 
enough  to  roll  out. 

Light  Fruit  Cake. — Take  one  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of 
sugar,  four  of  flour,  four  eggs,  one  teaspoonful  of  cream  tartar, 
half  a teaspoonful  of  soda,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one  pound 
currants,  half  pound  citr»n . 

Marble  Cake — Light  Part. — One  and  a-half  cups  white 
sugar,  half  cup  butter,  half  cup  sweet  milk,  one  teaspoonful 


oream  tartar,  half  teaspoonful  soda,  whites  of  four  eggs,  two 
and  a-half  cups  of  flour.  Dark  Part. — One  cup  of  brown 
sugar,  half  cup  each  molasses,  butter  and  sour  milk,  one  tea- 
spoonful cream  tartar,  one  teaspoonful  soda,  two  and  a-half 
cups  flour,  yolks  of  four  eggs,  half  teaspoonful  of  cloves,  all- 
spice and  cinnamon. 

Lemon  Puffs  . —Beat  and  sift  one  pound  of  refined  sugar  ; 
put  into  a bowl,  with  the  juice  of  two  lemons,  and  mix  them 
together  ; beat  the  white  of  an  egg  to  a high  froth  ; put  it 
into  the  bowl ; put  in  three  eggs  with  two  rinds  of  lemon 
grated  ; mix  it  well  up,  and  throw  sugar  on  the  buttered  pa- 
pers ; drop  on  the  puffs  in  small  drops,  and  bake  them  in  a 
moderately-heated  oven. 

Apple  Sauce. — Pare,  core  and  quarter  half-a-dozen  good- 
sized  apples,  and  throw  them  into  cold  water  to  preserve  their 
whiteness.  Boil  them  in  a saucepan  till  they  are  soft  enough 
to  mash — it  is  impossible  to  specify  any  particular  time,  as 
some  apples  cook  much  more  speedily  than  others.  When 
done,  bruise  them  to  a pulp,  put  in  a piece  of  butter  as  large 
as  a nutmeg,  and  sweeten  them  to  taste . Put  into  the  sauce- 
pan only  sufficient  water  to  prevent  their  burning.  Some 
persons  put  the  apples  in  a stone  jar  placed  in  boiling  water  ; 
there  is  then  no  danger  of  their  catching. 

Suggestions  in  Making  Cake. — It  is  very  desirable  that 
the  materials  be  of  the  finest  quality.  Sweet,  fresh  butter, 
eggs,  and  good  flour  are  the  first  essentials.  The  process  ot 
putting  together  is  also  quite  an  important  feature,  and 
where  other  methods  are  not  given  in  this  work  by  contribu- 
tors, it  would  be  well  for  the  young  housekeeper  to  observe 
the  following  directions;  Never  allow  the  butter  to  oil,  but 
soften  it  by  putting  in  a moderately  warm  place  before  you 
commence  other  preparations  for  your  cake ; then  put  it  into 
an  earthen  dish — tin,  if  not  new,  will  discolor  your  cake  as 
you  stir  it — and  add  your  sugar ; beat  the  butter  and  sugar  to 
a cream,  add  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  then  the  milk,  and  lastly 
the  beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  and  flour.  Spices  and  liquors 
may  be  added  after  the  yolks  of  the  eggs  are  put  in,  and  fruit 
should  be  put  in  with  the  flour.  The  oven  should  be  pretty 
hot  for  small  cakes,  and  moderate  for  larger.  To  ascertain  if 
a large  cake  is  sufficiently  baked,  pierce  it  with  a broom-straw 
through  the  centre  ; if  done,  the  straw  will  come  out  free 
from  dough ; if  not  done,  dough  will  adhere  to  the  straw. 
Take  it  out  of  the  tin  about  fifteen  minutes  after  it  is  taken 
from  the  oven,  but  not  sooner,  and  do  not  turn  it  over  on  the 
top  to  cool. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

Ginger  Beer. — Five  gallons  of  water,  one-half  pound  o^ 
ginger  root,  boiled,  four  pounds  of  sugar,  one-eighth  pound  of 
cream  of  tartar,  one  bottle  of  essence  of  lemon,  one  ounce  of 
tartaric  acid,  one  quart  of  yeast. 

To  Take  Ink  Spots  from  Linen — Take  a piece  of  mould 
candle  of  the  finest  kind,  melt  it,  and  dip  the  spotted  part  of 
the  linen  in  the  melted  tallow.  Then  throw  the  linen  into 
the  wash. 

To  Cure  Chilblains. — Two  tablespoonfuls  of  lime  water 
mixed  with  enough  sweet  oil  to  make  it  »s  thick  as  lard.  Kub 
the  chilblains  with  the  mixture  and  dry  it  in.  then  wrap  up 
in  linen. 

Hair  Restorative. — The  oil  of  mace  one-half  ounce 
mixed  with  a pint  of  deodorized  alcohol,  is  a powerful  stimu- 
lant for  the  hair. 
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SELECTED. 

‘S’pptntionly  what  Is  swtot  ; 

Lo  ivti  Uu'  ch:<U  uiiU  taku  ihe  wheat.” 


The  Old  Homestead. 

Ah,  here  it  is,  the  dear  old  place. 

Unchanged  through  all  these  years  ; 

How  like  some  sweet,  familiar  face 
My  childhood’s  home  appears  ! 

The  grand  old  trees  behind  the  door 
Still  spread  their  branches  wide  ; 

The  river  wanders  as  of  yore. 

With  sweetly  running  tide  ; 

The  distant  hills  look  green  and  gay, 

The  flowers  are  blooming  wild  ; 

And  everything  looks  glad  to-day, 

As  when  1 was  a child. 

Regardless  how  the  years  have  flown  ; 

Half  wonderingly  I stand  ; 

I catch  no  fond,  endearing  tone, 

I clasp  no  friendly  hand; 

I think  my  mother’s  smile  to  meet, 

I list  my  father’s  call, 

I pause  to  hear  my  brother’s  feet 
Come  hounding  through  the  hall  ; 

But  silence  all  around  me  reigns, 

A chill  creeps  through  my  heart ; 

No  trace  of  those  I love  remains. 

And  tears  unhidden  start. 

What  though  the  sunbeams  fall  as  fair, 

What  though  the  budding  flowers 

Shed  their  fragrance  on  the  air 
Within  life’s  golden  hours  ; 

The  loving  ones  that  cluster  here 
These  walls  may  not  restore  ; 

Voices  that  filled  my  youthful  ear 
Will  greet  my  soul  no  more. 

And  yet  I quit  the  dear  old  place 
With  slow  and  lingering  tread. 

As  when  we  kiss  a clay-cold  face 
And  leave  it  with  the  dead. 

A Romantic  Story. 

But  there  was  one  cry,  generally  of  the  early  morning, 
that  was  full  of  mournful  suggestion  to  every  kind  heart. 
This  was  “ Sweep ! sweep ! ” for  it  meant  that  some  miserable 
“ climbing  boy  ” was  ready  to  perform  his  painful  and  often 
dangerous  task.  I remember  such  poor  hoys  very  well,  but 
always  as  thin,  half-starved  creatures,  with  only  some  slight 
sooty  raiment ; and  I think  it  was  with  bare  feet  they  always 
climbed.  They  were  obliged  to  prove  that  they  mounted  to  the 
top  of  the  chimney  by  thrusting  their  brush  out  of  the  chim- 
ney-pot, the  master  sweep  going  into  the  street  to  watch  for 
the  sign  of  achievement.  Often  and  often  these  poor  little 
creatures  came  down  the  chimney  bleeding  at  knees  and 
elbows,  and  nearly  always,  I think,  in  tears.  The  poor  little 
sweep  was  held  up  as  an  object  of  compassion  to  happier 
children,  who,  I hope,  sometimes  saved  a bit  of  cake  or  a 
penny  to  give  him. 

Since  machines  have  happily  superseded  climbing-boys,  a 
class  of  people  certainly  superior  to  the  old  chimney-sweepers 
have  taken  up  the  business,  and  as  a consequence  the  mum- 
meries of  the  London  sweeps  on  the  first  of  every  May  have 


very  much  abated.  But  these  mummeries  were  said  to  have 
had  their  origin  in  a romantic  story,  whether  literally  true  or 
not,  was  very  characteristic,  and  quite  believed  in  by  a multi- 
tude of  people  when  I was  a child. 

It  was  said  that  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury a little  boy  of  noble  birth  was  lost  by  his  nurse  in  London 
streets,  probably  stolen  for  the  sake  of  the  rich  clothing  he 
wore.  The  child  was  of  tender  age — only  about  three  or 
four  years  old — and,  though  every  effort  was  made  to  recover 
him,  time  passed  on  without  any  tidings  of  the  boy  reaching 
the  bereaved  parents.  One  first  of  May,  however,  a fine 
London  house  was  undergoing  the  process  known  as  spring 
cleaning,  when,  of  course,  chimneys  must  be  swept,  and  a 
miserable  little  climbing-boy  of  eight  or  nine  years  old  was 
introduced  into  the  drawing  room  for  the  purpose  of  exe- 
cuting his  allotted  task.  We  can  imagine  that,  accompanied 
by  his  master,  he  had  no  time  to  look  around  the  room  before 
entering  the  dark  chimney  ; but  it  would  appear  that  he  de- 
scended a little  sooner  than  was  expected,  and  found  himself 
alone  in  the  spacious  apartment.  When  he  was  discovered 
the  child  was  in  a flood  of  tears,  yet  gazing  through  them  on 
the  portrait  of  a lady  which  hung  on  the  wall.  On  being 
interrogated  he  exclaimed,  “ I know  that  picture — it  is  my 
mother ! ” 

“ Perhaps  the  child  remembered  other  things  which 
served  to  convince  his  parents  ot  his  identity;  or  perhaps  there 
was  a family  likeness  which  persuaded  them.  However  this 
might  he,  they  were  satisfied  that  they  had  recovered  their 
lost  darling  and  rescued  him  at  once  from  his  bondage.  Bo 
the  tale  runs  ; though  I never  heard  what  account  the  master 
sweeper  gave  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  poor  child.  But 
kidnapping  was  a not  uncommon  crime  in  those  days  ; and  it 
is  to  be  feared,  when  a little  boy  was  brought  to  a master 
sweeper  to  be  apprenticed,  few  questions  were  asked. 

It  is  said  to  be  in  commemoration  of  the  rescue  of  this 
child  from  his  cruel  servitude  that  for  very  many  years  the 
first  of  May  was  kept  as  a festival  by  London  chimney- 
sweepers. The  Mrs.  Montague,  of  Blue-stocking  celebrity, 
used  annually  to  entertain  all  the  little  chimney-sweepers  in 
London,  inviting  them  to  her  own  mansion  and  garden, 
wishing  them,  as  she  said,  to  enjoy  one  happy  day  in  the 
year.  But  sooner  or  later  an  end  generally  comes  to  such 
observances,  and  when  the  Montague  hospitality  ceased,  the 
May-day  merr)--making  of  the  sooty  fraternity  seemed 
mainly  to  consist  in  the  Jack-in-the-green  mummeries,  tam- 
bour-beating, and  grotesque  finery  of  the  groups  who  paraded 
the  streets,  begging  for  pence  with  as  little  shame  as  a few 
days  previously  they  had  begged  at  houses  for  cast-ofl 
feathers  and  flowers  and  ribbons,  or  in  fact,  any  sort  of  articles 
which  could  be  utilized  for  tawdry  display.  Playing  at  Jack- 
in-the-green  and  dancing  about  London  streets  for  many 
hours  must  have  been  pretty  nearly  as  hard  work  as  swi  epiug 
chimneys  ; but  1 fancy  the  sweepers  picked  up  a good  deal  of 
money  by  their  May-day  frolics,  and  for  once  in  the  year  they 
were  seen  with  washed  faces.  It  was  generally  a woman 
bedizened  with  trumpery  finery  who  went  about  to  the  by- 
standers,  extending  a great  ladle  to  collect  coppers. 


A New  York  paper  says  there  is  a beggar  in  Washington 
who  stammers  so  much  that  it  takes  him  several  minutes  to 
ask  fora  c-c-c-c-c-cent . As  it  may  take  several  hours  to 
get  one,  he  is  a fool  to  waste  so  much  time  asking  for  a cent 
when  he  could  ask  for  ad-id-i-d-dollar  just  as  quickly. 
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The  Mother’s  Home  Life.  • 

The  Rev.  Dr.  James  M.  Pullman,  of  New  York  City, 
preached  a sermon  in  the  Church  of  our  Saviour  on  “ The 
Mother's  Part  in  the  Home  Life.”  What,  he  asked,  are  a 
woman's  duties  as  wife  and  mother,  and  in  society  ? As  a 
wife  she  should,  first  of  all,  have  affection.  From  mercenary 
matches  no  good  could  come.  Marriages  of  convenience 
were  destructive  of  home  life.  Her  husband  should  be  the 
first  in  whom  the  wife  should  confide.  Only  after  the  wife 
has  been  repulsed  by  her  husband  should  she  confide  in  any 
one  else.  Chastity  was  also  necessary.  The  married  flirt 
was  an  abomination.  Veracity  was  another  requisite.  Un- 
truthfulness was  often  the  wedge  which  gradually  destroyed 
the  home  life. 

There  was  a fourth  requisite,  obedience.  Where  con- 
science and  filial  duty  were  in  question  the  wife  should 
acknowledge  no  powe^but  her  own.  These  two  things  aside, 
who  was  to  give  in  to  the  other,  man  or  wife  ? Well,  the 
best-hearted  and  wisest  would  do  so.  In  matters  concerning 
the  home  or  training  of  children  the  wife  was  best  skilled. 
In  other  things  the  husband  was  given  the  superiority,  or 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  say  the  priority.  To  keep  up 
her  power  woman  should  not,  after  marriage,  lose  all  taste  in 
dress  or  abandon  the  practice  of  her  many  little  accomplish- 
ments, which  before  marriage  attracted  the  attention  and 
pleased  the  fancy  of  her  husband.  Moreover,  she  should 
practice  frankness  ; not  the  frankness  of  some  women,  who 
say  right  out  everything  that  is  in  their  head,  and  more 
beside,  but  the  frankness  which  leads  the  wife,  when  the  hus- 
band has  done  something  to  wound  her,  to  go  to  him  and  in 
a kind,  gentle  way  tell  him  of  it.  Better  that  than  to  let  the 
injury  rankle  in  her  breast  and  grow  by  nursing  to  such  pro- 
portions as  to  be  beyond  all  righting. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  was  that  of  a young  man, 
who,  as  he  grew  stronger  and  stouter,  became  more  and  more 
the  protector  of  his  mother.  There  was  a tendency  among 
American  mothers  to  limit  the  number  of  their  offspring,  and 
to  turn  them  over  to  the  care  of  servants  or  hirelings.  This 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  husband  more  selfish.  On 
woman  in  the  social  part  of  her  home  life,  the  preacher  said, 
there  was  not  time  to  dwell  at  any  length.  He  would  only 
say  that  she  should  throw  open  the  doors  of  her  home  and 
invite  her  friends  to  share  with  her  the  beauties  and  delights 

■of  her  life.  

“ I ” and  “It,” 

It  is  one  of  Ruskin’s  pithy  sayings  that  “ the  obstinacy  of 
the  mean  man  is  in  the  pronunciation  of  “ I,”  and  the  obsti- 
nacy |of  , the  great  man  in  the  pronunciation  of  “ It.”  This 
difference  may  be  said  to  divide  all  energetic  men  and  women 
into  two  general  classes,  those  who  are  bent  upon  establish- 
ing themselves,  and  those  who  are  bent  upon  establishing 
something  which  they  hold  more  important  than  themselves. 
Each  of  these  characters  may  be  seen  in  ever}'  station  in  life, 
and  in  every  occupation.  Two  men  are  performing’ the  same 
manual  labor  with  equal  industry;  one  is  calculating  how 
much_.labor  he  need  expend  in  order  to  satisfy  his  employer 
and  keep  his  situation  ; the  other,  while  fully  conscious  that 
he  is  earning  an  honest  livelihood,  is  also  interested  in  the 
outcome  of  his  work,  and  is  anxious  to  see  it  well  done. 

Two  men  are  deeply  engaged  in  politics  ; one  puts  forth 
all  his  force  and  ingenuity  to  secure  for  himself  some  coveted 
position  ; the  other  is  equally  energetic  in  pushing  forward  a 
needed  reform,  or  in  securing  the  best  man  for  an  important 
post,  that  the  welfare  of  his  country  may  be  promoted.  Two 
scientists  are  both  earnest  in  maintaining  a recent  theory,  or 


in  diffusing  a recent  discovery  ; one  because  he  hopes  thus  to 
lift  himself  into  notice  in  the  scientific  world  and  be  looked 
up  to  as  an  authority  ; the  other  because  he  firmly  believes 
in  it  and  desires  that  mankind  shall  benefit  by  it.  Two 
artists  are  putting  forth  every  power ; one  for  the  sake  of 
fame,  the  other  for  the  sake  of  embodying  his  conceptions 
and  giving  them  to  the  world.  Two  women  are  capable 
teachers;  one  is  planning  solely  to  secure  her  own  promo- 
tion ; the  other  is  incited  by  the  idea  of  elevating  and  enrich- 
ing the  young  minds  intrusted  to  her  care.  Two  others  are 
diligently  engaged  in  works  of  charity ; one  in  the  hope  of 
being  called  Lady  Bountiful ; the  other  desiring  nothing  so 
much  as  to  lift  some  of  the  heavy  burdens  of  the  poor,  and  to 
let  in  a ray  of  sunshine  upon  the  afflicted.  In  every  case 
the  one  is  absorbed  with  the  thought  of  “ I,”  the  other  by 
the  thought  of  “It.”  Though  working  apparently  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  using  perhaps  the  same  methods,  their 
aims  and  aspirations  point  in  opposite  directions,  their  hopes 
and  fears  are  centered  around  different  objects,  and  the  suc- 
cess of  either  one  alone  would  appear  like  failure  to  the 
other. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  that,  if  the  energy  of  each  of 
these  characters  is  equally  expended  in  the  same  direction,  the 
difference  of  their  secret  motives  cannot  concern  anyone  but 
themselves.  If  their  work  is  done,  and  done  well,  what  more 
has  society  to  ask?  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  only  to 
a certain  point  can  any  work  be  performed  well  when  the 
aim  is  wholly  selfish.  There  comes  a time  to  each  man  and 
to  each  woman  when  his  or  her  own  interest  and  the  excell- 
ence of  the  work  seem  at  least  to  clash. 

Perhaps  a larger  view  would  show  that  there  really  is  no 
such  conflict,  that  eventually  the  good  of  the  worker  and  the 
good  of  his  work  will  be  identical.  But  at  present,  at  least, 
we  are  not  always  able  to  take  this  larger  view,  and,  when- 
ever they  seem  to  us  to  come  into  collision,  one  or  the  other 
must  give  way.  The  self-seeker  has  no  hesitation.  His 
own  interest  is  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and  if  he  imagines 
that  he  is  to  be  promoted  by  slacking  his  efforts  or  adulterat- 
ing his  goods,  or  giving  short  weight  or  measure,  or  catering 
to  what  he  knows  to  be  a corrupt  taste,  or  sacrificing  some 
public  benefit,  the  die  is  cast,  and  society  is  by  so  much 
impoverished  and  injured.  He  who,  on  the  other  hand,  keeps 
his  eye  fixed  on  excellence  as  the  chief  good,  can  stoop  to 
suffer,  for  he  has  higher  hopes  and  nobler  aspirations  that 
he  will  not  sacrifice.  Whatever  stands  in  the  way  of  his 
best  accomplishment  must  yield,  and  thus  it  is  in  every  case 
the  man  who  emphasizes  “ It,”  not  he  who  emphasizes  “ I,’ 
who  is  of  the  highest  value  to  the  world.  Every  employer 
knows  how  to  prize  a conscientious  subordinate  who  makes 
the  employer’s  interest  his  own,  and  society  will  be  dull 
indeed,  if  it  does  not  prize  its  conscientious  servants,  who  in 
every  walk  of  life  make  its  best  welfare  and  happiness  their  ^ 
first  and  main  concern. 

This  interest  in  our  work,  for  its  ownsake,  isacultivatable 
quality.  We  all  possess  it  in  some  degree,  and  we  may  all 
increase  it  if  we  will.  Children  may  be  accustomed  at  a very 
early  age  to  take  pleasure  in  the  success  of  their  own  efforts, 
quite  apart  from  any  personal  good  they  may  derive  from  it. 
The  careful  observer  of  child  nature  will  notice  that  this  is  a 
natural  delight,  and  is  only  deadened  and  diminished  by  the 
growth  of  selfish  considerations.  If  care  is  taken  to  make 
work  as  congenial  as  possible,  to  prevent  its  being  excessive 
and  exhausting,  and  to  sympathize  a-nd  encourage  the  natural 
joy  of  success,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  ever  decresse, 
— Philadelphia  Ledger. 
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A Cheerful  Spirit. 

The  man  or  woman  who  always  reveals  a cheerful  spirit 
will  succeed  in  life.  The  pleasant  free  will  carry  its  pos- 
sessor safely  through  life  in  spite  of  every  opposing  power. 
Smiles  will  banish  the  darkness  that  gathers  above  every 
life-path,  and  the  sunlight  will  fall  upon  life’s  pathway, 
wherever  a cheerful  spirit  exists.  The  sunbeams  will  melt 
the  iceberg  and  dispel  the  darkest  night  that  ever  brooded 
over  the  world,  and  so  a sunny  .spirit  will  scatter  the  cold- 
ness and  darkness  of  humanity,  and  bring  brightness  and 
blessing  to  those  about  it. 

If  there  is  anything  repulsive  about  a human  being  it  is  a 
fretful  spirit  and  a sorrowful  face.  If  there  is  anything 
utterly  repelling  and  disgusting,  it  is  the  sour-visaged  one  who 
cannot  smite  or  wear  a cheerful  look,  but  who  continually 
broods  over  his  misfortunes,  and  so  keeps  on  the  shadowy  side 
of  everything.  God’s  sunshine  is  nothing  to  him,  any  more 
than  the  sunlight  of  Heaven  is  to  the  poisonous  nettle-weed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  slimy  rock,  or  dense  shrubbery.  His 
dwarfed  and  selfish  spirit  is  as  nearly  like  the  nettleweed  as 
it  can  be,  or  like  anything  else  that  grows  in  gloom  and 
darkness. 

A cheerful  spirit  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  gifts  ever 
bestowed  upon  humanity  by  a kind  Creator.  It  is  the 
sweetest  and  most  fragrant  flower  of  the  spirit — that  con- 
stantly sends  out  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  blesses  every- 
thing within  its  reach.  It  will  sustain  the  soul  in  the  darkest 
and  most  dreary  places  of  this  world.  It  will  bold 
in  check  the  demons  of  despair,  and  stifle  the  power 
of  discouragement  and  hopelessness.  It  is  the  brightest  star 
that  ever  cast  its  radiance  over  the  darkened  soul,  and  one 
that  seldom  sets  in  the  gloom  of  morbid  fancies  and  fore- 
boding imaginations. 

Cultivate,  then,  a cheerful  spirit,  and  cherish  it  as  some- 
thing sacred.  Obey  the  command,  “ Rejoice  evermore,”  and 
its  light  and  blessedness  will  ever  fall  upon  thy  pathway. 


A Quaker  Wedding. 

The  marriage  procession  started  from  a second  floor- 
sitting  room  and  wended  its  way  silently  down  into  the  parlor. 
The  ushers  were  first,  then  the  bride  and  groom,  then  the 
families  of  each  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  lastly  the 
guests  and  committee  from  the  Race  street  meeting,  who 
were  present  to  see  that  everything  was  done  in  proper  form. 
The  bride  and  groom  took  chairs  which  had  been  specially 
placed  for  them  at  the  head  of  the  parlor.  After  they  had 
been  seated  all  the  comjjgny  sat  down,  and  for  a few  minutes 
there  was  silence.  Then  the  bride  and  groom  arose,  and  the 
groom,  taking  the  bride’s  hand,  declared  that  “ in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  and  this  assembly  ” he  took  the  lady  to 
be  his  wife,  and  promised,  “ with  the  Divine  assistance,”  to  be 
unto  her  a “ faithful  and  loving  husband  ” until  death  should 
part  them.  The  bride  responded  in  kind,  and  everybody  sat 
down  again.  A religious  silence  of  three  or  four  minutes  was 
broken  by  the  voice  of  Dilwyn  Parish,  the  head  of  the 
Friend’s  Committee,  reading  the  marriage  certificate.  After 
some  more  silence  the  groom  signed  his  name  to  the  paper  in 
a strong  hand,  then  the  bride  appended  her  signature  ; then 
all  the  rest  of  the  company  signed  their  names.  There  was 
just  a little  more  silence  and  then  the  new.  made  husband 
and  wife  received  the  good  wishes  of  their  families  and 
friends. — Philadelphia  Times. 


In- 


valuable for  Tea  Drinkers. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  green  tea  affects  the  nerves- 
much  more  than  the  black  tea,  which  is  believed  to  arise 
from  the  different  mode  ot  preparation.  For  making  green 
tea  the  leaves  are  put  over  the  fire  and  partially  dried  directly 
after  they  are  picked,  but  with  black  tea  the  leaves  are  put 
into  a basket  and  then  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere for  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  during  which  time  a slight 
fermentation  takes  place,  and  the  color'  of  the  leaf  changes 
from  green  to  brown  or  charcoal  hue  (this  is  easily  seen  by 
the  infusion  of  the  dried  leaf  of  black  and  green  tea;  the  leaf 
after  infusion  will  show  the  different  colors  named)  ; they 
are  then  put  over  the  fire  and  finished.  In  England 
about  215,000,000  pounds  are  delivered  yearly,  of  which 
about  40,000,000  are  exported,  but  the  proportions  are  about 
207,000,000  of  black  and  7,000,000  of  green,  oolong  and 
.Japan.  While  in  America  the  black  tea  imported  is  about 
5,250,000  the  green  tea,  including  oolong  and  uncolored  Japan 
tea,  which  possesses  nearly  the  same  properties  of  green, 
amounts  to  58,000,000.  Would  not  this  excessive  use  of 
green  account  for  the  opinion  of  the  American  doctors  as  to 
the  effect  of  tea  on  the  nervous  system  ? I doubt  very  much 
if  a pound  of  black  tea,  boiled  down  in  the  same  way  as  the 
young  hyson  mentioned,  would  poison  either  rabbits  or  cats 
with  the  same  dose.  There  is  no  doubt  the  fermentation  of 
the  leaves  of  black  tea  reduces  the  amount  of  the  active 
principle  “ theine  ” that  you  find  in  green. 

Another  thing  : In  preparing  tea  for  the  table,  boiling 
water  is  put  on  the  leaf  and  .an  infusion  made  which  is  at 
once  partaken  of.  But  whoevor  would  think  of  boiling  tea  to 
drink  ? By  so  doing  you  extract  from  the  stalk  and  woody 
fiber  of  the  leaf  an  acrid  decoction  that  no  one  would  find 
pleasure  in  taking,  and  from  which  woody  part  would  be 
most  likely  extracted  poisonous  qualities  mentioned.  In  tea- 
drinking European  countries,  as  Germany,  Russia,  etc., 
scarcely  any  green  is  used,  and  doubtless  the  great  increase 
in  England  arises  from  the  almost  universal  use  of  black 
tea,  green  being  only  used  in  mixing  it  to  impart  a flavor, 
and,  while  of  late  years  the  consumption  of  black  tea  has 
largely  increased,  that  of  green  has  remained  stationary, 
which  clearly  shows  the  taste  of  England  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  America. 

What  an  Egg  Will  Do. 

For  burns  and  scalds  nothing  is  more  soothing  than  the- 
white  of  an  egg,  which  may  be  poured  over  the  wound.  It  is- 
softer  as  a varnish  for  a burn  than  collodion,  and  always  being 
at  hand  can  be  applied  immediately.  It  is  also  more  cooling 
than  sweet  oil  and  cotton,  which  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  the  surest  application  to  allay  the  smarting  pain.  It  is- 
the  contact  with  the  air  which  gives  the  extreme  discomfort 
experienced  from  the  ordinary  accident  of  this  kind,  and  any- 
thing that  excludes  the  air  and  prevents  inflamation  is  the 
thing  to  be  applied.  The  egg  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of 
remedies  for  dysentery.  Beaten  up  slightly,  with  or  without 
sugar  and  swallowed  at  a gulp  it  tends  by  its  emollient 
quantities  to  lessen  the  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  by  forming  a transient  coating  on  these  organs  to 
enable  nature  to  resume  healthful  sway  over  a diseased  body. 
Two  or  three  eggs  per  day  would  be  all  that  is  required 
in  ordinary  cases,  and  since  eggs  are  not  merely  medicine 
but  food  as  well,  the  lighter  the  diet  otherwise  and  the 
quieter  the  patient  is  kept  the  more  certain  and  lapid  i.s  the 
recovery.  Kansas  Traveller. 
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Work  and  Hurry, 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  thought  that  the  most  valuable  piece 
of  advice  he  could  leave  us  in  departing  from  our  shores  was 
to  be  less  restless — to  work  less  and  play  more.  Overwork 
was  the  besetting  sin  of  Americans,  according  to  that  English 
philosopher,  who  spoke  with  the  more  feeling  and  the  stronger 
emphasis  on  the  subject  because  he  himself  was  a victim  of 
the  very  excess  against  which  he  warned  us.  He  had  come 
to  the  United  States,  in  truth,  with  the  hope  of  restoring  tone 
to  his  nervous  system,  so  shattered  by  indiscreet  application' 
to  study  that  he  was  unable  to  sleep  soundly. 

Sensible  people  here,  however,  knew  very  well  that  work- 
ing too  hard  was  not  an  American  vice.  It  is  rare  to  find 
an  American  whose  tendency  to  sin  takes  that  direction.  The 
men  who  complain  most  of  overwork  are  usually  those  who 
are  unfitting  themselves  for  exertion  by  bad  habits  of  self- 
indulgence.  They  could  do  their  work  without  undue  strain 
if  they  did  not  otherwise  overtax  their  nerves. 

But  there  is  another  very  frequent  cause  of  nervous  pros- 
Tration.  It  is  hasty  and  unmethodical  labor,  the  habit  of 
hurrying.  But  that  cause,  it  seems,  is  commonly  active  in 
London  no  less  than  in  New  York. 

The  London  Lancet  warns  the  “ city  men,”  that  is  the 
business  men,  that  they  are  weari  g themselves  out  with 
unnecessary  hurry  and  bustle.  It  also  tells  physicians  that 
they  would  do  far  more  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nervous 
disease  if  they  undertook  to  cure  this  vicious  mental  habit, 
than  they  can  hope  to  do  by  dealing  only  with  the  particular 
ills  which  come  from  it. 

One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  business  life,  the  Lancet 
says,  is  to  be  always  in  a hurry.  The  moment  a lad  enters  a 
business  house  “ he  begins  to  make  believe  to  others,  and  too 
quickly  to  himself,  that  he  is  overwhelmed  with  work.  The 
result  is  the  formation  of  a ‘ mental  habit  ’ of  hurrying,  which 
before  long  becomes  the  key-note  and  motive  of  the  whole 
life.  It  is  the  custom  to  write  and  speak  as  though  com- 
mercial men  were  really  as  much  pressed  for  time  as  they 
pretended  to  be.  Now,  the  simple  fact  is  that  all  their  baste 
and  turmoil,  prejudicial  and  often  ruinous  as  it  is,  is  artificial.” 

The  bustling,  hurrying  man,  as  a matter  of  fact,  is  a poor 
worker,  and  accomplishes  comparatively  little  in  a day.  Too 
much  of  this  steam  power  is  expended  in  kicking  up  a dust. 
The  habit  of  hurrying  and  of  feeling  in  a hurry  is  fatal  to 
good  work,  and  diminishes  the  amount  oi  work  a man  can 
get  through  with.  The  friction  is  too  great.  So  little  of 
practical  value  is  accomplished,  despite  all  the  superfluous 
expenditure  of  energy,  that  he  cannot  go  home  at  night  with 
the  sweet  consciousness  of  duty  done,  of  a day’s  work  com- 
pleted. He  has  left  too  many  stitches  to  be  taken  up. 

The  men  who  accomplish  the  most  never  seem  in  a hurry, 
no  matter  how  much  they  have  to  do.  Everybody  must  have 
observed  that.  They  are  not  troubled  for  lack  of  time,  for 
they  make  the  most  of  the  minutes  by  working  in  a cool, 
clear,  orderly,  and  methodical  fashion,  finishing  each  job 
properly,  and  not  wasting  their  nervous  force  on  trifles  or 
expending  it  in  bustle.  They  never  complain  of  overwork. 
They  are  more  likely  to  be  hunting  up  new  work  to  do,  in 
order  to  give  their  faculties  more  varied  employment  and  to 
exercise  some  which  are  not  sufiSciently  used. 

Too  much  work  to  do  ! The  highest  pleasure  and  greatest 
satisfaction  are  found  in  work  only,  and  the  more  work  a man 
has  to  do,  if  it  is  work  to  which  he  is  adapted,  the  better  he 
likes  it.  The  men  to  pity  are  those  who  can  get  nothing  to 


do,  and  those  whose  only  business  is  to  hunt  for  pleasure  for 
itself — the  fellows  who  have  no  other  occupation  than  that  of 
killing  time.  But  we  are  also  sorry  for  the  men,  whose 
manner,  as  describd  in  the  Lancet,  suggests  a boiler  worked 
up  to  the  highest  pressure  and  only  saved  from  bursting  by 
frequent  letting  oft  of  steam. — N.  Y.  Sun. 


Negro  Aphorisms. 

“ Old  times  was  too  good  to  be  true.” 

“ When  all  de  half-bushels  gits  de  same  size  you  may  look 
out  for  de  millenicum.” 

“ Folks  ought  to  talk  about  deir  neighbors^like  de  tomb- 
stones does.” 

“ De  old  cow  dat  jumps  de  drawbars  too  much,  is  practer- 
sin’  for  de  tan-yard.” 

“ Lots  o’  hens  los’  deir  eigs  by  braggin'  on  ’em  too  loud.” 
“ A man’s  raisin’  (bringing  up)  will  show  itself  in  the 
dark.” 

“ Some  folks  medger  distance  by  deir  own  roomatiz.” 

“ Eben  a mud-tu*rklekin  clam  a pine  tree,  arter  de  tree 
done  fell  on  degroun’.” 

“ De  safety  o’  de  turnup-patch  depends  mo’  on  de  size  of  de 
turnups  dan  on  de  tallness  ob  de  fence.” 

“ Better  keep  de  rockin’-cheer  in  de  cabin  lof  tell  Sunday.’’ 
“ You  can’t  coax  de  mornin’-glory  to  clam  de  wrong  way 
’round  de  corn-stalk.” 

“ Sat’day  night  help  de  roomatiz  pow’ful.” 

Smart  rabbit  go  home  fo’  de  snow  done  failin’.” 

“ A dead  limb  on  de  tree  show  itse’f  when  de  buds  come 
out.” 

“ De  new  groun’s  de  bes’  yard-stick  to  medjer  a strange 
nigger  by.” — Century. 


Old  Mrs.  Grimes. 

[Tune  ; “ Old  Grimes  is  Dead.”] 

Old  Mrs.  Grimes  is  dead.  Alas  ! 

We  ne’er  shall  see  her  more. 

She  was  the  wife  of  good  old  Grimes, 

Who  died  some  years  before. 

A very  worthy  dame  is  gone. 

Since  she  gave  up  her  breath  ; 

Her  head  was  white  with  frosts  of  time. 

She  lived  until  her  death. 

Though  rough  the  path,  her  willing  feet 
E’er  walked  where  duty  led  ; 

And  never  wore  a pair  of  shoes. 

Except  when  out  of  bed. 

Busy  she  was,  from  morn  till  night, 

Spite  of  old  Time’s  advances ; 

Although  her  husband  left  her  here 
In  easy  circumstances. 

Good  Mrs.  Grimes  is  now  at  rest, 

She’ll  rest  through  endless  ages  ; 

The  sun  has  set,  her  work  is  done. 

She’s  gone  to  claim  her  wages. 

— The  Century. 
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Lost  I 


THE  TERIUBLE  FATE  OF  A SMALL  BODY  OF  MEN’  AND  THE  FUTURE 
HANGING  OVER  MANY  OTHERS. 


The  keeper  of  the  Eddystone  light  house  recently  dis- 
covered a bottle  containing  the  following  pathetic  sentences, 
the  last  expressions  of  a small  band  of  ship-wrecked  men  : 

“ We  have  been  living  upon  a raft  for  ten  days  and  for 
more  than  half  of  the  time  without  water.  We  have  hoped 
against  hope  and  now  are  ready  and  waiting  for  death.  Any- 
thing is  better  than  this  agony.  We  cannot  endure  it  more 
than  a few  hours  longer.  Yesterday  we  saw  a vessel  and 
thought  w'e  were  safe  but  it  passed  on  without  seeing  us.  To- 
day we  have  abandoned  hope.  Such  a death  away  from 
friends  and  in  such  agony,  is  terrible.  To  look  into  a cannon’s 
mouth  requires  bravery,  but  to  face  death  coming  slowly  but 
surely  needs  only  despair.  There  is  no  hope.” 

m *****  * 

The  only  difference  between  the  experience  of  these  men 
and  thousands  of  others  on  land  to-day  is  that  the  ship- 
wrecked ones  realized  their  fate  while  the  others  do  not.  They 
are  in  just  as  certain  danger  but  arc  wholly  unconscious  of  it- 
They  are  aware  that  their  heads  pain  them  frequently  ; that 
their  appetite  is  fickle  ; that  they  are  losing  flesh  or  possibly 
bloating  ; that  their  skin  is  often  hot  or  feverish  alternating 
with  distressing  chills  ; that  at  times  breathing  is  difficult; 
that  the  ambition  is  gone  and  despondency  frequently  occurs. 
People  notice  these  things  but  think  they  are  caused  by  some 
cold  or  indigestion,  and  hence  give  them  no  further  thought. 
Any  one  of  the  above  symptoms  recurring  at  intervals  indi- 
cates a diseased  condition  of  the  kidneys  which  is  certain  to 
result  in  Bright’s  disease  if  permitted  to  go  on  unchecked. 
What  the  terrors  of  this  terrible  disease  are  can  never  be 
described,  but  it  has  carried  off  some  of  the  finest  men  and 
most  noble  women  America  has  ever  produced.  “ About  one- 
third  its  victims,”  says  Dr.  Roberts,  the  highest  authority  on 
the  subject,  “ through  neglect  to  take  the  disease  promptly  in 
hand  on  its  first  appearance,  die  of  uremic  poisoning  (in  con- 
vulsions or  by  diarrha-a).  Many  die  from  watery  suffocation, 
from  gangrenous  erpsipelas  in  the  legs,  thighs  and  genitals, 
pneumonia,  heart  disease,  apoplexy,  intestinal,  ulcerations, 
I)aiolysis,  etc.,  all  of  wnich  troubles  are  the  result  of  Bright’s 
disease. 

Another  high  authority  says : “ Diabetes  and  Bright’s 
disease  of  the  kidneys  always  terminate  in  death  if  discovered 
too  late,  but  yield  readily  to  treatment  if  taken  in  time. 
Thousands  of  people  who  pass  thick,  yellow  jmatter  with 
brick  dust  sediment  and  complain  of  a slight  backache, 
headache,  dizziness,  imperfect  vision,  cold  back, 
hands  and  feet,  general  debility,  etc  , etc.,  are  victims  of  this 
deadly  disease  (unknown  to  themselves)  and  when,  at  last, 
overcome  by  its  exhausting  influence  they  present  them- 
selves to  their  medical  attendant,  who,  in  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
will  write  out  a prescription  for  malarial  poison  or,  discovering 
their  terrible  condition  inform  them  that  they  have  come  too 
laU." 

To  permit  the  kidneys  to  rot  away  or  to  suffer  limestone 
deposits  to  accumulate  in  the  bladder  is  criminal  carelessness, 
especially  when  it  can  be  entirely  avoided  by  care  and  the  use 
ot  the  proper  means.  For  this  purpose,  however,there  is  but  one 
known  remedy  and  that  is  Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  better  known 
as  Warner’s  Safe  Kidney  and  Liver  Cure.  It  is  true  there  are 
many  preparations  that  claim  to  cure  or  relieve  these  troubles, 


but  no  remedy  has  ever  been  found  that  absolutely  does  this 
except  the  one  above  mentioned.  It  is,  actually,  the  only 
proprietary  medicine  which  has  ever  received  the  unqualified 
endorsement  of  the  medical  profession.  Among  the  number 
of  physicians  who  have  written  at  length  regarding  its  wonder- 
ful properties,  are  the  well-known  Dr.  Dio  liCwis,  Dr.  A.  Gunn, 
President  ot  the  United  States  Medical  College  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Frank  Gallagher,  of  New  Haven.  These  men  are  men 
of  science  and  will  not  endorse  anything  they  do  not  know  to 
be  valuable  in  the  highest  degree.  But  the  thousands  of 
men, women  and  children  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  America, 
who  have  been  kept  from  disease  and  saved  from  death  by 
means  of  Warner’s  Safe  Cure,  speak  more  truly  for  its  value 
than  could  all  the  endorsements  of  every  physician  in  the 
land.  They  do  not  speak  of  its  chemical  ingredients,  but  of 
its  healing  power.  They  know  the  value  of  the  remedy,  for 
it  has  restored  them  to  health.  The  above  facts  all  show  that 
it  is  an  absolute  duty  you  owe  yourself  and  your  friends  to  not 
only  carefully  observe  and  reflect  upon  these  things,  but  to 
attend  to  them  in  time. 


Profound  Grief, 

“ Don't  you  think  those  are  pretty  nice  looking  remains  ? ” 
asked  a bereaved  husband,  of  a reporter  who  had  stepped  in  to 
put  the  funeral  into  an  item. 

“ She  looks  very  well  indeed,  ’ replied  the  reporter  in  a 
subdued  tone. 

“ How  do  you  like  the  casket  and  the  fixings?  To  my 
notion  these  flow-ers  are  a little  something  out  of  the  general 
run.  I didn’t  get  many,  because  they  come  high,  but  I 
think  they  look  pretty  well,  neat  and  not  gaudy,  as  the 
devil  said,  when  he  painted  his  tail  sea  green.  Don’t  voir 
think  so  ? ” 

“ Assuredly,”  returned  the  reporter. 

I went  in  for  the  whole  business,”  continued  the  mourner, 
wiping  his  eyes.  “ We  had  an  autopsy  and  they  finished  her 
oft  with  the  prettiest  stitches  you  ever  looked  at.  Talk  about 
a tailor  1 Why,  they  ain’t  a patch  on  these  doctors ! My  idea 
was  to  have  her  wear  a low  dress  to  show  them  stitches,  but 
the  children  kicked  and  I let  ’em  have  their  wa)^  1 don’t  see 
any  use  of  going  to  all  such  expense  if  yoir  are  going  to  get 
no  credit  for  it,  do  you  ? ” 

■ “ Where  do  you  bury  her  ? ” asked  the  reporter  evading 
the  delicate  question. 

“ Oh,  we’ll  bury  her  all  right,”  replied  the  bereaved.  “ I’m 
going  to  do  the  fair  thing  right  through.  I have  bought  a 
grave  in  Greenwood,  but  we  will  put  her  in  the  vault  for  a 
few  days.  1 say,  can’t  you  go  to  the  cemetery  with  us?  I’m 
going  to  make  the  cussedest  row  you  ever  heard  ! A good 
many  people  think  I have  no  emotion,  but  I’m  going  to  make 
those  people  so  sick  at  the  house  and  again  at  the  grave  that 
they  won’t  dare  have  a funeral  when  any  of  their  people  die, 
you  want  to  be  round  here  when  I tune  up,  and  if  I don’t 
make  you  think  the  deceased  left  a fortune  I’ll  give  you  one  ! 

I say,  just  stay  till  it’s  all  over,  so  as  to  see  what  the  people 
think  of  me,  and  let  me  know  what  they  say,  will  you  ? I 
don’t  mind  five  dollars  on  an  occasion  like  this.” 

» Would  like  to,”  said  the  reporter,  edging  away  ; “ but  I'm 
too  busy.” 

“ Well,  you  do  it  up  in  good  shape  and  I'll  drop  down 
after  the  funeral  and  see  you.  1 ve  got  some  business  down 
town,  and  we’ll  talk  it  over.  Don’t  forget  to  say  that  such 
grief  was  never  witnessed  before,  and  you  might  wind  off 
with  the  statement  that  the  poor  husband  refuses  to  be  recon- 
ciled, and  there  is  a reason  to  fear  that  he  will  soon  follow 
his  wife  to  the  silent  tomb.  That  is  worth  a glass  of  heer,  if 
you  ring  it  in  right,  and  I just  want  to  harrow  up  the  neigh- 
bors. Will  you  do  it  ? ” 

And  the  reporter  promised,  and  the  mourner  went  off 
satisfied  that  he  was  going  to  get  from  a newspaper  the  justice 
denied  him  by  his  neighbors,  and  for  which  he  was  willing  ' 
to  go  as  high  as  five  dollars  and  a glass  of  beer. — Brookl;/ri 
Eagle, 
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SOCIAL  AND  LITERARY. 

A new  story  by  Mr.  Howells  will  soon 
begin  in  the  Century. 

An  edition  of  “ Oliver  Twist  ” is  sold  in 
London  for  one  penny. 

The  sale  of  Miss  Phelps’s  “ Beyond  the 
Gates”  is  extraordinary. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  biography 
of  Bulwer  are  occupied  with  the  history  of 
the  composition  of  his  novels. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Romanes’s  “ Mental  Evolution 
in  Animals,”  a sequel  to  “ Animal  Intelli- 
gence,” will  soon  be  published. 

The  little  manual  “ Don’t  ” has  a remark- 
able sale.  A new  and  revised  edition  with 
a chapter  specially  devoted  to  ladies,  has 
been  published. 
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Victor  Hugo  has  sent  Queen  Victoria  a 
copy  of  his  new  book  “ L’Archipel  de  la 
Manche,”  as  a token  of  gratitude  for  the 
hospitality  he  enjoyed  on  British  soil  during 
his  exile. 

“On  a Mexican  Mustang”  has  been 
copyrighted  in  England.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  German  and  published  at 
Jena. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  written  an 
article  on  “ Canadian  Home  Rule  ” for  the 
Contemporary  Review,  in  which  he  declares 
that  should  a provincial  feeling  be  devel- 
oped stronger  than  the  feeling  of  loyalty  to 
the  General  Government,  there  would  be 
danger  that  the  American  civil  war  might 
be  repeated  in  Canada. 

Books  of  special  interest  announced  for 
immediate  issue  by  English  publishers  are 
Lord  Lome’s  “ Memories  of  Canada  and 
Scotland  : Speeches  and  - Verses  ; ” two 

novels  by  George  Meredith,  entitled  “ Saxon 
versus  Celt,”  and  •“  An  Amazing  Marriage;  ” 
and  still  another  novel  from  the  pen  of  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  author  of  “ Mr.  Isaacs.” 

The  criticism  on  Mrs.  Burnett’s  “ Esmer- 
alda” in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  by  Mr. 
Henry  James,  is  severe,  and  perhaps  unjust ; 
but  the  petty  critics  who  declare  that  Mr. 
James’s  severity  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
Mr.  James’s  own  play  was  rejected  by  the 
managers  who  so  successfully  produced 
“ Esmeralda,”  are  not  only  unjust,  but  almost 
scurrilous. 

An  exchange  gives  the  following  figures 
about  the  prices  received  by  some  novel- 
ists: “Trollope  received  $240  for  his  first 
production  and  $35,000  for  one  of  his  last. 
Captain  Marryat  received  $100,000  for  one 
of  his  works,  and  Lord  Lyttou  $150,000  for 
the  copyright  of  the  cheap  edition  of  his 
works  by  Messrs.  Routledge  & Sons,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  large  amount  paid  at  the  time  of 
their  publication,  while  it  is  well  known 
that  Messrs.  Longman  paid  Lord  Beacons- 
field  $50,000  for  “ Endymion.” 
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I Wonder  Why. 

“ I wonder  why  this  world’s  good  things 
Should  fall  in  such  unequal  shares ; 

Why  some  should  taste  of  all  the  joys 
And  others  only  feel  the  cares  ? 

I wonder  why  the  sunshine  bright 
Should  fall  in  paths  some  people  tread, 
While  others  shiver  in  the  shade 
Of  clouds  that  gather  overhead  ! 

" I won*er  why  the  trees  that  hang 
So  full  of  luscious  friiit  should  grow 
Only  where  some  may  reach  and  eat 
While  others  faint  and  thirsty  go  ! 

Why  should  sweet  flowers  bloom  for  some, 
For  others  only  thorns  be  found  ? 

And  some  grow  rich  on  fruitful  earth. 

While  others  till  but  barren  ground  ? 

“ I wonder  why  the  hearts  of  some 
O’erflow  with  joy  and  happiness, 

AVhile  others  go  their  lonely  way 
Unblest  with  aught  of  tenderness! 

I wonder  why  the  eyes  of  some 

Should  ne’er  be  moistened  with  a tear. 
While  others  weep  from  morn  till  night. 
Their  hearts  so  crushed  with  sorrow  here! 
“ Ah  ! well ; we  may  not  know  indeed] 

The  whys,  the  wherefores  of  each  life ! 

But  this  we  know — there’s  One  who  sees 
And  watches  us  through  joy  or  strife. 
Each_lifeiits  mission  here  fulfils, 

And  only  He  may  know  the  end. 

And  loving  Him  we  may  be  strong 

Though  storm  or  sunshine  He  may  send.” 

( Written  for  the  Family  Circle.') 

BONNY  WOODS. 


BY  E.  T.  PATERSON. 

CHAPTER  XI — (continued). 

S^H  A T woman  again  ! I’ll  put  an  end  to  this ; 
I hold  a weapon  now,  which  will  bring  my  lady  to 
terms.”  He  touched  the  pocket  in  which  lay  Dorothy’s 
letter,  along  with  the  one  he  had  written  to  Judith,  and 
miled  at  the  thouRht  of  the  triumph  which  awaited  him. 


“ You  here!  I did  not  hear  you  come  in,”  said  Augusta, 
coldly,  and  was  passing  on  to  the  inner  room,  when  her  hus- 
band stopped  her. 

“Augusta,  did  I not  forbid  you  to  receive  Mrs.  Bullion  in 
this  house?”  he  began,  blusteringly. 

“ Forbid ! ” she  drew  herself  up  and  confronted  her  lord 
and  master,  haughtily.  “ You  forget  that  this  house  is  mine, 
not  yours.” 

“ I don’t  care  a d whose  house  it  is ; you  are  mj'  wife 

and  will  obey  me.  I forbid  you  receiving  that  woman  or 
appearing  in  public  with  her  ! ” 

“ Obey  you ! ” exclaimed  Augusta,  with  intense  scorn. 
“ Once  for  all,  understand  me,  Mr.  Thorpe,  I do  not  intend  to 
obey  you  in  this  or  in  any  other  matter.  I shall  certainly 
receive  Mrs.  Bullion  in  my  house  and  shall  visit  at  her’s 
whenever  I choose ; and — indeed  1 may  as  well  inform  you 
while  we  are  discussing  this  subject,  that  I have  nromised  to 
go  to  the  opera  this  evening  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bullion.” 

Scarlet  with  rage,  Clarence  strode  up  to  his  wife  and  laid 
his  band  heavily  on  her  arm. 

“ You  have  carried  things  with  a high  hand  long  enough, 
Mrs.  Thorpe ; now  listen  to  me ; unless  you  give  me  the 
obedience  due  from  a wife  to  her  husband,  I swear,  by 
heaven ! that  before  the  week  is  ended,  Donald  Standfield 
and  Dorothy  Brown  shall  know  of  the  letter  you  Intercepted 
nine  years  ago,  as  also  of  the  one  you  forged  in  answer  to  it, 
and  which  he  believes  to  this  day  was  written  by  Miss 
Brown.  Now  choose  ! ” 

If  Clarence  had  felt  any  lingering  doubt  of  his  wife’s 
guilt  in  this  matter,  one  look  at  her  face  as  he  made  the  accu- 
sation forever  dispelled  it.  Pallid  as  death,  she  started 
violently  and  uttered  no  word.  Utterly  taken  by  surprise 
she  accused  herself  as  plainly  as  though  she  had  spoken  the 
words,  “I  am  guilty.”  He  felt  her  start  violently,  for  his 
hand  still  rested  on  her  arm  ; he  saw  the  momentary  convul- 
sive working  of  her  white  lips  and  he  almost  laughed  aloud 
in  his  triumph. ; 

But  not  for  long  was  she  crushed ; her  pride,  or  rather  let 
us  say  her  inextinguishable  self-assurance,  returned  to  her. 
She  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  charge — perhaps  she 
deemed  a denial  useless,  not  knowing  how  much  had 
been  surmise,  how  much  actual  knowledge  of  facts 
in  her  husband’s  accusation.  The  lact  of  having  left 
her  desk  open  had  escaped  her  memory  for  the  moment;  it 
was  only  when  she  entered  her  writing  room  a few  moments 
after  that  she  lamented  her  own  carelessness. 
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“ You  are  at  liberty  to  publish  the  story  to  the  whole 
world  if  you  choose  ; it  will  be  your  own  name  you  will  drag 
in  the  dirt.  Mrs.  Bullion  and  Mrs.  Thorpe  will  then  stand  on 
equal  ground.  Kemove  your  hand  from  my  arm  if  you 
please.” 

Now,  Mr.  Thorpe  was  not  prepared  for  this,  and  though 
he  was  foiled  in  his  effort  to  force  her  into  submission,  he  was 
conscious,  even  in  his  anger,  of  a leeling  of  admiration  for 
the  pride  and  hardiness  which  forbade  her  cringing  to  him. 

“Do  you  mean  by  that  that  you  refuse  to  obey  me?  ’’  he 
asked,  fiercely. 

“ I do  mean  that.  In  a marriage  like  ours,  obedience  is 
no  part  of  the  contract.  I married  you  to  suit  my  own  pur- 
pose, or  in  other  words  because  I desired  the  freedom  and  the 
established  position  in  society  which  only  marriage  confers 
upon  a woman.  You  married  me  for  my  money.  If  you 
would  prefer  it,  I ran  go  my  way  and  you  can  return  to  the 
poverty  and  obscurity  from  which  my  money  raised  you. 
Under  any  circumstances,  I would  have  you  recognize  the 
fact  that  I am  absolutely  my  own  mistress.” 

“ Then  you  do  not  deny  that  you  intercepted  Mr.  Stand- 
field’s  letter  and  replied  to  it  in  Miss  Brown’s  name  ? ” 

“ I do  not.” 

“ It  is  true  ? ” 

“ It  is.” 

“ Your  motive  was  love  for  the  banker,  I suppose? 

“ It  was.” 

“ You  expected  to  win  him  when  Miss  Brown  was  disposed 
of?”  asked  Clarence,  sneeringly. 

“ No  ; it  was  my  revenge.” 

“ I suppose  you  understand  my  intentions  with  regard  to 
this  matter  ? ” 

“ Certainly  ; as  your  knowledge  of  the  facts  has  failed  as  a 
weapon  wherewith  to  cow  me  into  wifely  submission  you 
intend  to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  revenge,  by  informing 
Mr.  Standfield  and  Miss  Brown  of  the  part  I played  in  their 
destiny.  Have  I stated  your  intentions  correctly  ? ” 

» You  have,  madam.” 

“ Then  I think  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  said.  Shall 
I expect  you  in  to  dinner?” 

“No,”  he  growled. 

Then  this  ill-assorted  couple  separated ; she  entering  her 
private  room,  while  he  left  the  house  and  went  with  rapid 
strides  toward  the  post-oflBce  where  he  deposited  the  letter 
he  had  written  to  Judith. 

“ The  truth  will  have  to  be  told  now,”  he  muttered  as  he 
dropped  it  into  the  box,  and  turned  away  in  anything  but  a 
comfortable  frame  of  mind. 

“Hang  it!  I’ll  go  to  Eastville  to-morrow  instead  of  Friday 
and  get  it  over,”  was  his  next  thought.  And  as  the  reader 
has  seen,  he  did  go  on  Thursday.  His  object  in  telling  the 
story  to  Judy  instead  of  to  Mr.  Standfield  or  Dorothy  her- 
self was  to  win  her  gratitude  and  good  will.  But  he  knew 
her  well  enough  to  understand  that  he  must  conceal  his  tri- 
umph and  his  real  motive  for  the  disclosure  be  was  about  to 
make.  He  must  feign  sorrow  for  his  wife’s  deceit,  and  regret 
for  the  pain  it  had  caused  to  Dorothy.  Moreover,  he  must 
let  Judith  know  that  it  was  with  Augusta’s  knowledge  that 
he  had  made  the  journey  to  Eastville  for  the  purpose  of 
making  known  the  facts.  Well  he  knew  the  aversion  with 
which  the  gentle,  high-minded  Judith  would  regard  him,  did 
she  guess  his  malice  toward  his  wife,  the  hideous  triumph 
with  which  he  exulted  over  the  discovery  of  her  treachery 
toward  her  cousin,  and  he  still  cared  enough  for  Judy  to  wish 
to  stand  well  in  her  regard,  though  to  say  that  he  loved  her 
or  anyone  else  would  be  a parody  on  th«  word,  and  his  brief, 
mad  passion  for  her  had  cooled  long  since. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  OLD  LOVE  AND  THE  NEW. 

SHE  sun  was  shining  brightly,  warmly,  and  it  shone  on  two 
figures  standing  at  the  further  end  of  the  orchard — those 
of  a man  and  a girl.  The  former  stood  with  his  head  bent 
on  his  breast;  his  hands  were  tightly  clinched  and  his  face  was 
white,  like  that  of  a man  who  is  suffering  mental  torture. 

Judith — for  it  was  she — was  also  very  pale,  but  she 
spoke  calmly,  even  coldly,  in  answer  to  the  question  he  had 
asked  her  a moment  before. 

“ Yes,  it  is  true,  I did  care  [for  you  at  that  time,  Mr. 


Standfield,  and  had  it  not  been  for  what  Augusta  told  me  I 

matters  might  have  been  different.  But — no,  listen,  let  me 
finish — I am  glad  now  that  things  have  turned  out  as  they 
have  with  regard  to  myself.  For  how  could  I have  been 
happy  had  I found  out  afterwards  that  I had  married  the  man 
who,  but  for  Augusta’s  falseness,  would  have  been  my  sister’s 
husband,  the  man  whom  Dorothy  has  loved  all  these 
years  ? ” 

“ No,  for  God’s  sake  do  not  say  that ! Heaven  forbid  that 
Dorothy  should  love  me  still ! ” 

“ Have  you  no  love  left  for  Dorothy,  at  all  ? ” she  asked 
sadly.  ’ 

“ None,  as  Heaven  hears  me — none!  Never  once  in  the 
past  did  I love  your  sister  as  I love  you  now,  child.” 

“ Oh  hush ! you  must  not  speak  so.  And  I am  not  half  as 
good  as  Dorothy.  She  is  so  beautiful  and  sweet ; oh ! if  ever 
you  loved  her  at  all  you  will  love  her  again  when  you  see 
her ! ” 

“ It  might  have  been  so  had  I never  seen  you  ; but  now  it 
is  too  late  ! ” ^ 

“ Oh  ! ” she  cried  piteously,  “do  not  say  that  I have  come 
between  you  and  her — my  poor  Dorothy  ! ’’ 

“ It  is  not  your  fault,  little  Judith  I ” 

“ But  do  not  say  it,  do  not  think  that  it  is  so.  I canuot 
bear  it.  It  must  be  all  a fancy,  your — your  love  for  me. 
When  you  meet  Dorothy  again  you  will  wonder  how  you 
could  ever  have  imagined  that  you  cared  for  me  ; why,  I fan- 
cied that  I loved  you  a short  time  ago,  and  now — ” 

“ And  now  you  find  that  it  was  all  a fancy  ; but  men  at 
my  age,  do  not  take  fancies  like  that  ” he  said,  smiling 
sadly. 

“ Are  you  sure,  Judith,”  he  continued,  “ that  your  sister 
still  cares  for  me  ? ” 

“ I know  that  she  has  refused  many  offers  ; and and  she 

is  one  of  those  women  who  will  not  love  a second  time,”  hesi- 
tated Judith,  desiring  above  all  things  her 'sister’s  happiness 
and  yet  fearful  of  making  her  appe.nr  cheap  in  his  eyes.  ' 
“ You  will,  at  least,  see  her  and  explain  it  all  to  her. 
Remember  wbat  unjust  thoughts  of  her  you  have  harbored  in 
your  heart  all  these  years.  She  has  suffered  through  no  fault 
of  her  own.” 

“ True,  but  she  must  have  had  hard  thoughts  of  me,  also 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Thorpe  ! ” he  added,  bitterly.  ’ 

“ I do  not  think  so  ; but  if  she  did  think  badly  of  you 
must  that  not  have  added  to  her  unhappiness  ? ” 

“Judith,  I believe  you  are  right ; it  is  my  duty  to  atone 
to  Dorothy,  for  the  past.  If  she  still  cares  for  me  I will  do 
my  best  to  make  ber  happy.  But  oh  God  ! what  misery  that 
woman  has  wrought ! What  matters  it  to  what  purpose  I 
devote  my  life  when  you  are  lost  to  me  ? I could  almost  find 
it  in  my  heart  to  forgive  her  if  it  were  not  for  you.” 

“ Oh  hush,  please  1 ” remember  Dorothy,  remember 
Jack.” 

“ Jack ! ” he  groaned,  and  turning,  walked  a few  paces 
from  her. 

“ Do  you  love  him  then,  Judy?  Has  he  stolen  your  heart 
from  me  already  ? ” he  asked,  returning  to  her  side. 

“Yes,  I love  him,”  she  murmured,  and  turned  away  her 
eyes  that  she  might  not  see  the  misery  in  his. 

“ And  are  you  happy  ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ May  Heaven  keep  you  so  always  ! ” he  raised  her  hand 
and  pressed  his  lips  upon  it,  restraining  the  mad  impulse 
that  came  upon  him  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  the 
perfect  lips  that  he  never  had  kissed,  and  never  would,, 
though  he  loved  her  so  well. 

Just  then  Judith  uttered  a little  cry  of  surprise,  and 
glancing  round  to  discover  the  cause  of  it,  he  saw  a woman, 
with  a lovely  Madonna-like  face,  advancing  toward  them.  It 
needed  not  Judith’s  joyful  cry  of  “ Dolly,  oh  Dolly  I ” to  tell 
him  who  it  was.  The  old  love  and  the  new  1 He  watched 
them  together,  and  told  himself  that  if  he  had  never  met  and 
loved  Judith,  he  might  have  been  happy,  even  now,  with 
sweet  Dorothy.  But  it  was  too  late ; he  loved  Judy,  and  the 
old  love  was  dead  forever. 

They  greeted  each  other  quietly,  and  Judy,  with  a few 
words  of  excuse,  left  them  together  and  sped  with  a beating 
heart  to  her  own  room. 

Oh  if  only  it  would  all  come  right  between  them,  how 
happy  they  both  might  be ; for  what  man,  having  once  loved 
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Dorothy,  could  in  very  truth  love  another  ? So  thought  Judy 
as  she  waited  anxiously  for  the  result  of  that  interview  be- 
tween the  long-parted  lovers. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  Dorothy  at  last  entered  the 
room.  Bnt  even  in  the  half  light  Judith  could  see  that  her 
face  was  very  white  and  bore  traces  of  suppressed  suffering. 
Perhaps  she  read  the  truth  in  her  sister’s  eyes ; perhaps  some 
instinct  told  her  that  her  dreams  were  not  to  be  realized. 

“Oh  Dorothy!”  she  cried,  passionately,  “surely  you  have 
not  refused  him  ? ” 

And  then  a great  pity  and  tenderness  filled  her  soul.  For 
Dorothy — calm,  sell-possessed  Dorothy — had  thrown  herself 
on  her  knees  by  the  bed,  and,  with  head  bowed  on  her  out- 
stretched arms,  was  weeping  bitterly,  as  though  her  heart 
would  break. 

“ Oh  my  love,  my  love ! mine  once  hut  not  now  I ’’ 

Not  aloud  did  she  utter  this  cry ; and  Judith  was  spared 
the  bitter  reproach  it  conveyed.  Bhe  did  her  best  to  soothe 
and  comfort  the  elder  woman  and  after  a bit,  the  tempest  of 
sobs  calmed  and  died  away.  She  arose  and  pushing  back 
the  damp,  clinging  hair  from  her  brow,  looked  at  her  sister 
with  wan,  piteous  eyes. 

“Judith!”  she  cried,  “ how  can  one  human  being  be  so 
cruel,  so  merciless  to  another  ? I had  never  injured  Au- 
gusta, that  she  should  have  done  this  heartless  thing.” 

“ She  was  jealous  ; it  seems  she  loyed  him  too.” 

“ Loved  ! Does  not  love  soften  ? Are  not  love  and 
mercy  allied?  and  if  she  had  loved  him  would  she  not  have 
desired  his  happiness  above  all  ? That  is  true  love.” 

“ A woman  like  Augusta  could  never  love  like  that.  I 
do  think  she  is  the  most  wicked  woman  1 ever  met,”  cried 
Judith,  bitterly. 

“ Dolly,”  she  said,  timidly,  “you  did  not  send  him  away 
for  good  and  all,  did  you  ? ” 

“Yes,  we  have  parted;  for  good  and  all,  as  you  say.  It 
was  better  so.  He  does  not  care  for  me  now,  you  know, 
though  he  asked  me  to  be  his  wife.  He  did  not  tell  me  so ; 
but  I knew  it  as  soon  as  I saw  you  two  together  in  the 
orchard.  I read  it  in  his  eyes  as  they  rested  on  your 
^ce.  So  you  see  it  is  impossible  that  he  and  I should  ever 
be  anything  to  each  other  more  than  triends.” 

“Oh  Dorothy!  will  you  ever  forgive  me?  I did  not  know 
for  a long  time  after  1 met  him  here  that  he  had  ever  even 
met  you,  and  when  he  seemed  to  care  for  me  I was  pleased, 
for  I loved  him  then.  I was  so  lonely  and  homesick  before  he 
came;  and  he  was  so  good  and  kind  to  me,  that  I thought 
there  was  no  one  like  him.  Then  Augusta  came  to  my  room 
one  night  aud  told  me  that  he  was  only  amusing  himself 
with  me  as  he  had  amused  himself  with  you  years  ago.  I 
believed  her,  and  blamed  him  for  spoiling  your  life;  because 
if  it  had  not  been  for  him  you  would  have  cared  for  someone 
else.  1 cannot  tell  you  how  miserably  unhappy  I was  after 
that.  If  I had  only  known,  I would  not  have  encouraged 
him,  and  then  he  might  never  have  cared  for  me  at  all ! But 
it  is  too  late  now  ! ” and  she  burst  into  tears. 

Then  the  old,  motherly  tenderness  re-awoke  in  Dorothy’s 
heart  for  the  little  sister  who  had  been  her  care  from  baby- 
hood, and  she  put  her  arm  around  the  weeping  girl  and 
soothed  her  with  loving  words. 

“ Why,  my  dear  little  sister,  you  do  not  think  that  I blame 
you  for  loving  him  ? You  did  no  wrong  to  me  ; and  you  know 
he  was  not  bound  to  me  in  any  way  ; he  was,  and  is,  free  to 
love  another — perfectly  free.  And,  my  dear,  do  not  think 
that  because  1 have  missed  this  one  great  joy  I am  unhappy. 
So  many  women  miss  their  destinies  and  yet  are  content ; 
and  now  that  I know  the  truth,  aud  can  think  of  him  as  one 
worthy  of  all  the  love  I gave  him,  I am  more  than  content 
with  my  lot — I am  happy.”  She  paused  a moment  and  in 
her  beautiful  eyes  shone  a divine  light.  She  was  murmuring 
a silent  thanksgiving  to  God  that  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  a life-long  love  was  worthy  of  her  devotion. 

“I  wept  a few  minutes  ago,”  she  continued,  “because  I 
was  unnerved,  and  there  came  upon  me  for  an  instant  an 
overwhelming  regret  for  what  might  have  been.  But  that  is 
past  now.  He  has  gone  out  of  both  our  lives;  so  let  us  not 
speak  of  him  again,  but  in  thinking  of  him  let  us  remember 
that  he  also  has  suffered  through  us,  and  that  he  was  worthy 
of  the  love  we  both  gave  to  him.”  And  as  Dorothy  spoke, 
bending  over  her  sister,  a tear  fell  on  the  girl’s  bright  hair. 


Only  one  of  the  millions  of  tears  that  women  weep  every 
day  for  men’s  sakes. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  BONNY  WOODS. 

S SEASON  of  present  pleasure,  a dream  of  anticipated 
joy  came  to  .Judith  in  the  summer  that  followed. 
The  only  disturbing  element  was  the  thought  of 
Dorothy’s  lonely  fate  and  the  remembrance  of  Donald  Stand- 
field’s  unfortunate  lover.  Her  life  at  the  farm  since  Augusta’s 
departure  had  been  one  of  simple  content,  leaving  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Her  daily  duties  were  light  and  pleasant ; for  she 
soon  had  discovered  that  it  was  far  from  Mr.  Laurie's  inten- 
tion that  she  should  burden  herself  with  the  multifarious 
duties  which  Augusta  had  chosen  to  perform.  Susannah  had 
now  two  stout  country  maids  under  her  ; and  instead  of  being 
considered  a dependent,  Judith  was  treated  by  both  the  farm- 
er and  his  wife  as  a daughter,  for  she  had  endeared  herself  to 
them  in  a hundred  ways.  The  old  lady,  indeed,  often  sorrow- 
fully declared  that  she  did  not  know  what  she  would  do  when 
Judith  married  and  went  away,  shaking  her  head  over  the 
strange  infatuation  which  prompted  silly  maidens  to  trust 
themselves  to  the  tender  mercies  of  men. 

“ If  I could  live  my  life  over  again  I would  never  marry. 
No,  my  dears,  I never  would.  Men  are  deceitful,  and  selfish 
to  the  core.  They  are  never  the  same  after  marriage  as  they 
were  in  courting  days.  Not  even  the  best  of  them.” 

“But  do  you  mean  to  say,  Mrs.  Laurie,”  exclaimed  the  in- 
corrigible Lydia,  one  day — “that  no  one  should  marry  ? Just 
think  of  the  awfulness  of  a world  full  of  old  maids  ! And 
then  the  population,  my  dear  Mrs.  Laurie — ” 

“ Well,  my  dear,”  returned  the  old  lady,  imperturbably — 
“ I suppose  the  world  must  be  populated  respectably,  but  let 
the  men  choose  for  their  wives  the  homeless  and  friendless 
girls  who  toil  for  a bare  living  in  office  and  store  and  school, 
and  leave  the  happy  and  protected  daughter  to  the  assured 
comfort  of  her  parents’  home.” 

“ I wouldn’t  be  a fool  if  I were  you  ! ” growled  her  amia- 
ble  spouse,  who  had  entered  unseen ! And  Mrs.  Laurie  col- 
lapsed ; her  philanthropic  scheme  for  hardworking  females, 
nipped  in  the  bud. 

As  the  prospect  of  Judith’s  departure  drew  nearer,  the 
farmer  turned  over  in  his  mind  the  advisability  of  inviting 
Dorothy  to  take  up  her  abode  at  Bonny  Dale,  when  her  sister 
was  married.  After  due  consideration  he  wrote  to  her,  asking 
her  to  come  and  make  trial  of  it  tor  a year  at  any  rate.  To 
this  Dorothy  consented,  grateful  to  the  gruff,  eccentric  far- 
mer for  his  kindness  to  her  sister,  and  herself.  And  I may 
as  well  state  here,  that  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Littleworth 
sailed  for  England  Dorothy  was  settled  at  Bonny  Dale ; 
and  though  the  farmer  was  tond  ot  her  in  his  rough  way, 
and  had  a certain  respect  for  her,  he  missed  Judy’s  bright 
young  face;  and  often,  as  he  sat  reading  his  newspaper  in 
the  evenings,  he  caught  himself  listening  for  the  sound  of 
a blithe  voice,  and  a light,  quick  footstep  on  the  stair.  And 
then  suddenly  remembering,  the  stern  lips  would  twist 
themselves  into  a more  forbidding  aspect,  and  he  muttered 
to  himself  that  he  was  “an  old  fool.”  But  nevertheless,  Judy 
had  wound  herself  around  the  crusty  heart  of  the  old  farmer; 
and  though  Dorothy  continued  to  make  Bonny  Dale  her 
home,  she  never  had  the  same  influence  over  him  that 
Judith  had.  He  never  unbent  to  her ; he  liked  her  and  was 
invariably  civil  to  her  ; but  of  her  young  sister  he  cherished 
to  his  dying  day  a tender  memory. 

But  we  have  been  anticipating  somewhat , let  us  go 
back  again.  Jack  wrote  that  he  would  be  in  Eastville  on  the 
twenty-ninth  of  September,  and  it  was  now  the  seventeenth, 
and  Judy,  with  shy  gladness,  was  counting  the  days  till  he 
should  come. 

Ah,  how  different  would  he  his  return  from  what  she  had 
dreamed  it  would  be  when  she  bade  him  good-bye  a year 
ago ! She  had  been  so  relieved  when  he  went  away  ; so  glad 
of  a year’s  freedom — a year’s  immunity  from  his  unwelcome 
attentions.  But  what  a change  had  these  twelve  months 
wrought  in  her  feelings  towards  him ! How  entirely  had 
that  other  love  vanished  away,  only  to  be  thought  of  with 
uneasy  regret  for  her  girlish  folly.  And  now  with  miles 
and  miles  of  land  and  sea  between  them,  she  had  learned 
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to  love  her  betrothed.  Exactly  how  or  when  the  change  had 
taken  place  in  her  heart,  she  could  not  have  told.  She  was 
almost  bewildered  by  the  strangeness  of  it;  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  happiness  she  was  conscious  of  a faint  com- 
punction for  her  own  changeableness ; it  seemed  to  her  that 
she  must  be  a very  weak-minded  person  to  change  so  soon  ; 
and  mingled  with  this  feeling  was  a vague  dread  lest  any- 
thing should  come  between  Jack  and  her  even  now.  Oh  ! 
if  fate  should  wrest  the  cup  of  happiness  from  her  just  as  she 
was  about  to  place  it  to  her  lips,  what  a wretched,  forlorn 
creature  she  would  be  ! Just  to  think  that  she  had  coldly 
repulsed  the  love  he  offered  her  a year  ago — had  sent  him 
unlovingly  from  her,  rejoicing  even  that  he  was  going  so  far- 
away ! Mow,  if  anything  happened  to  him  or  should  any- 
thing occur  to  part  them,  she  felt  that  she  would  be 
receiving  only  her  just  punishment  ; but  nevertheless  she 
prayed  earnestly  that  she  might  not  be  so  punished. 

“ How  could  I know  I should  love  thee  to-day. 

Whom  that  day  I held  not  dear? 

How  could  1 tell  1 should  love  thee  away 
When  I did  not  love  thee  anear  ? ” 

One  afternoon,  as  Judith,  accompanied  by  the  ever  faith- 
ful Trap,  was  wending  her  way  to  Bonny  Woods,  where  she 
spent  so  much  of  her  time — pleasant  dreamy  hours,  her 
thoughts  flying  to  the  lover  over  the  sea,  while  her  busy  lin- 
gers deftly  plied  the  needle — she  heard  a gay  voice  calling 
her  name,  and  on  looking  around,  saw  Lydia  Graham  running 
toward  her  at  the  top  of  her  speed,  her  long  strides  taking 
her  over  the  ground  at  an  astonishing  rate. 

I “ W'here  are  you  off  to  all  by  Jyourself,  you  solitary 
child  ? ” she  asked,  laughing  and  gasping  for  breath  after  her 
violent  exercise. 

“To  Bonny  Woods!”  she  repeated,  after  Judith. 

“ What  a lover  of  solitude  you  are,  child. 

“Gently  in  the  leafy  forest 
By  the  murmuring  streams 
Let  me  lull  my  happy  heart  in 
Dreams,  dreams,  dreams.  ” 

Quoted,  or  rather  misquoted  Lydia. 

“ If  you  are  not  averse  to  solitude  adcvx  this  afternoon; 
I will  go  with  you  to  the  woods.” 

“ I shall  be  delighted  if  you  will,”  answered  Judy, 
heartily. 

“ What  a treasure  store  of  pleasant  thoughts  you  must 
possess,  Judy,  to  be  able  to  enjoy  so  many  solitary  hours.” 
“To  be  sure,”  she  added,  smiling,  “you  have  a handsome 
lover  to  think  about,  and  I suppose  that  makes  a world  of 
difference  to  dreamy,  sentimental  people  like  yourself.  Does 
it  not,  mouse  ?” 

“ Oh,  not  quite  so  much  difference  as  that,”  answered 
Judy,  with  a shy  laugh. 

“ I think,”  she  resumed,  as  they  walked  along — “ it  is  a 
fortunate  thing  forme  that  I am  notone  of  those  sentimental 
young  women  who  are  always  pining  for  a love  ; for  here  am 
I twenty-two  years  old,  and  have  never  had  a lover  all  to  my- 
self yet.  You  see  I have  always  had  to  share  them  with  the 
other  girls.  Maria  and  Kitty  and  I are  all  so  exactly  alike 
that  men  are  hard  put  to  it  to  make  a final  choice  between 
us.” 

That  is  rather  hard,  but  it  must  be  amusing,  too,” 
answered  Judy,  laughing.  “But,  Lydia,  I am  sure  I know  a 
certain  person  who  admires  you  ; who  will  probably  be  your 
own  particular  property  before  long.” 

“ Oh,  I suppose  you  are  referring  to  Mr.  Ross ; but  he  is 
not  my  admirer.  He  was  partly  mine  ; the  remaining  parts 
of  him  were  devoted  to  Kitty  and  Maria.  He  vacillated 
between  the  three  of  us  till  Kitty  and  I got  disgusted  at  being 
wooed  one  day  and  overlooked  the  next ; so  as  Maria  appeared 
to  be  the  favorite,  if  there  was  any  distinction  to  be  made  at 
all,  we  retired  from  the  field  and  left  her  in  sole  possession 
of  Mr.  Ross’s  wavering  affections.  The  result  has  proved  the 
wisdom  of  our  action,  for  he  proposed  to  Maria  yesterday  and 
was  accepted.  All  the  poor  man  wanted  was  a friendly  shove 
in  the  right  direction.  As  far  as  I am  concerned  he  will  be 
better  appreciated  as  a brother-in-law  than  as  a husband. 
He  is  a man  who  will  need  to  be  managed,  and  Maria  has  the 
bump  of  management  (if  there  be  such  a bump)  more  devel- 
oped than  have  Kitty  or  I.” 


“ It  is  evident  you  did  not  lose  any  portion  of  your  heart 
over  him,”  said  Judith,  much  amused. 

“ There  is  little  danger  of  my  losing  that  important  pos- 
session on  any  one,”  answered  Lydia,  with  a slight  grimace. 

“ I don’t  think  it  is  every  woman’s  destiny  to  marry.  A good 
many  women,  I take  it,  are  sent  into  this  world  for  other  pur- 
poses than  matrimony,  and  the  sooner  that  truth  is  recog- 
nized the  fewer  discontented  females  there  will  be.  Faugh  I 
I would  scorn  to  be  unhappy  or  to  lead  a purposeless  life  just 
because  some  lord  of  creation  had  never  asked  me  to  love 
and  cherish  him.” 

Here  Miss  Graham  indulged  in  a hearty  burst  of  laughter, 
in  which  Judy  was  obliged  to  join  half  reluctantly,  and  the 
former  continued : 

“ If  it  were  not  for  popular  prejudice,  single  women  would 
be  as  much  regarded  as  the  matrons,  and  would  certainly 
occupy  a higher  plane  of  usefulness  ; for  have  not  we,  if  we 
devote  our  energies  nobly  and  unselfishly,  more  time  and 
unrestrained  liberty  and  often  more  physical  strength,  to 
devote  ourselves  to  the  welfare  of  those  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures  who  are  in  need  of  sympathy  and  practical  help?  I do 
not  doubt  that  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  majority  of  woman- 
kind to  marry.  Women  like  you,  Judy,  for  instance.” 

“ Why  not  your  destiny,  also  ? ” asked  the  other,  gently. 
“You  will  say  I have  been  imbibing  Mrs.  Laurie's  opin- 
ions ; but  I have  not.  I have  never  wished  to  marry  ; though 
I do  confess  a liking  for  masculine  society.  So  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  matrimony  is  not  my  destiny,  and 
have  accordingly  enrolled  myself  in  the  noble  army  of  old 
maids,”  replied  Lydia,  with  one  of  her  broad  smiles. 

“ You  speak  as  though  you  had  formed  some  plan  for 
your  future  life.  Have  you  done  so  ? ” asked  Judith,  looking 
earnestly  at  the  usually  rollicking,  fun-loving  Lydia,  who 
thus  spoke  so  earnestly  of  woman’s  usefulness  in  the  scheme 
of  the  universe. 

“ I have  been  trying  to  determine  for  several  years  what 
my  proper  vocation  might  be.  I thought,  at  one  time,  of 
studying  medicine,  but  father  disapproved,  and  to  tell  the 
truth,  though  I believe  that  woman  is  intellectually  man’s 
equal,  or  would  be  if  her  intellect,  like  his,  were  cultivated,' 
and  encouraged  to  expand,  I do  not  think  that  her  place  is 
in  the  dissecting  room,  the  law  courts  or  the  pulpit.  So  I, 
not  unwillingly,  gave  up  the  idea  of  a learned  profession. 
But  there  is  a profession,  and  a noble  one,  which  it  is  a pity 
so  many  clever  women  overlook,  or  pass  by  contemptuously. 
In  plain  language,  my  dear  little  mouse,  I am  going  to  be  a 
professional  nurse.  Father  has  given  his  consent,  and  I am 
going  to  St.  Catharines  to  study.” 

“ A nurse  I you  Lydia,  with  your  love  of  fun  and  pleasure, 
and  fresh-air  exercise  I Oh  ! I do  not  think  you  will  like  it.” 
“ Probably  I shall  detest  it  at  first.  But  how  can  a woman 
be  useful  in  the  world  if  she  is  not  ready  and  willing  to 
sacrifice  her  own  little  pleasures  and  selfish  whims,  and 
smother  her  dislike  for  the  unpleasantnesses  of  her  work,” 
answered  Lydia,  with  a shy  gravity  that  was  altogether  new 
to  her. 

“I  know  just  what  you  are  thinking,  Judy,”  she  added, 
with  a little  laugh.  “You  think  I am  too  boisterous  and 
tomboyish,  and  brusque,  and  all  sorts  of  objectionable  things 
to  make  a good  nurse ; but  I assure  you  I am  not  exactly  all 

that  I seem  to  the  world ” 

“ Oh  Lydia,  I had  no  such  thoughts  as  those ; do  you 
think  I have  not  penetrated  below  that  mask  which  you  per- 
sist in  wearing  to  deceive  the  world.  Do  you  think  I do  not 
know  what  a kind,  unselfish  heart  you  have,  even  though 

you  make  believe  to  be  careless  and  cynical  ? And " 

“ Now,  my  dear  mouse,  please  don’t  ascribe  all  sorts  of 
good  qualities  to  me  which  I don’t  possess.” 

“ But  what  I say  is  true,  and  I was  going  to  add  that  what 
you  call  your  tomboyishness  and  brusque  manners  are  more 
than  half  assumed  to  hide  the  gentleness  and  softness  of 
which  you  were  a little  bit  ashamed.  Am  I not  right  ? ” asked 
Judith,  laying  her  hand  caressingly  on  Lydia’s. 

“ Perhaps  you  are,”  answered  the  latter,  smiling  ; “ only 
you  will  persist  in  magnifying  my  little  good  qualities  into 
great  ones.” 

“ No  I do  not.  But,  Lydia,  have  you  considered  well  all 
the — the  unpleasantnesses  of  the  work  you  are  about  to  under- 
take ? I can  well  believe  that  your  hand  can  be  as  gentle 
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and  your  voice  as  soft  as  any  mother’s:  but — are  you  able 
for  the  work,  do  you  think  ? ” 

“ I have  considered  everything,”  answered  Lydia,  “ and  1 
am  prepared  to  endure  whatever  may  be  disagreeable  in  my 
task,  or  rather,  I should  say,  in  my  profession.  This  I know : 
it  is  a noble  work  and  well  worthy  of  the  best  laborers.” 

For  a while  longer  the  two  girls  talked  on  the  subject, 
Judy  gradually  becoming  infected  with  L)'dia’s  enthusiasm, 
till  she  began  to  view  this  particular  branch  of  woman's  work 
in  an  entirely  new  and  favorable  light. 

It  was  while  they  were  thus  conversing  that  a quick  bark 
from  Trap,  an  angry  and  altogether  aggressive  bark  which 
was  presently  followed  by  one  of  undoubted  Joy  and  welcome, 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  two  girls.  Lydia  was  the  first 
to  discover  the  cause  of  Trap’s  agitation ; she  started  and 
then  looked,  with  a humorous  twinkle  in  her  bright  brown 
eyes,  at  her  companion 

“ When  do  you  expect  Mr.  Littleworth,  Judy  ?”  she  in- 
quired, naively. 

“ Not  till  the  end  of  the  month.  Why — ” She  perceived 
the  expression  of  Lydia’s  face,  and  her  own  flushed  and  paled 
as  she  stood  up  and  looked  around  with  a soft,  expectant 
light  in  her  blue  eyes. 

“ Jack  1 ” she  exclaimed,  making  a step  forward,  and  then 
stopped,  confused  and  trembling;  while  Littleworth,  who  had 
caught  sight  of  her,  advanced  with  rapid  strides,  his  hand- 
some, sun-burnt  face  all  aglow  with  eager  love. 

Now  Lydia,  like  all  non-sentimental  people,  had  an  extra- 
ordinary horror  of  a scene,  be  It  a love  scene  or  any  other, 
and  as  she  sat  there  on  the  mossy  log  in  full  view  of  the 
meeting  between  the  lovers,  she  devoutly  wished  that  the 
earth  would  suddenly  open  and  engulf  her,  log  and  all.  As 
it  was,  she  conceived  a sudden  interest  in  Trap,  who  was  per- 
forming some  idiotic  antics  with  a large  stone  ; and  he  evi- 
dently appreciated  the  close  attention  she  gave  to  him,  for  he 
worked  himself  into  such  a transport  of  delight  that  the 
anxious  gravity  of  Miss  Graham’s  countenance  relaxed  in  a 
broad  smile. 

But  she  need  not  have  dreaded  a scene  between  the  lov- 
ers. Their  greeting  to  one  another  was  perfectly  composed 
and  altogether  devoid  of  sentiment ; except  such  as  is  con- 
veyed from  eye  to  eye,  or  in  a close,  long  pressure  of  the 
hands.  Most  readers  of  these  lines  will  understand  these 
secret  signs  perfectly,  the  writer  has  no  doubt.  Lydia  drew  a 
breath  of  relief  when,  as  she  expressed  it — it  was  all  over,” 
and  Mr.  Littleworth  advanced  to  shake  hands  with  her,  re- 
marking that  he  was  pleased  to  see  her  looking  so  well. 

“I  may  return  the  compliment,  for  }ou  are  looking 
extremely  well,  Mr.  Littleworth.  Is  he  not,  Judy?”  she 
asked,  with  that  mischievous  twinkle  in  her  eye  again. 

Judy  answered  •“  yes,”  and  raised  her  eyes  for  a moment  to 
meet  his  gaze  fixed  full  upon  her  face,  which  crimsoned  as 
she  turned  away  with  a wildly  beating  heart,  and  seated 
herself  beside  Lydia.  But  that  decided  young  person  was 
not  disposed  for  the  part  of  “Gooseberry,’’  and  rising,  de- 
clared that  she  must  hasten  home  or  she  would  surely  be  late 
for  tea,  and  laughingly  setting  aside  Judith’s  eager  protests 
bade  them  good  afternoon,  and  left  them. 

“ 1 almo.'t  think  we  had  better  be  going,  too,”  said  Judith, 
nervously,  half  rising  as  she  spoke,  but  .Jack  laid  his  hand  on 
her  arm.  and  gently  detained  her. 

“ It  is  really  not  very  late,  Judv.  Give  me  at  least  half- 
an  hour,  won’t  you  ? Come,  let  us  sit  down  on  the  dear  old 
mofsy  log.”  He  drew  her  down  beside  him,  and  presently 
with  his  arm  around  her  waist  he  bent  his  head  and  kissed 
her  trembling  lips. 

“ Do  you  love  me,  Judy  ?”  he  whispered,  and  she  answered 
softly,  “ Yes.” 

So,  like  Lydia,  reader,  let  you  and  me  leave  them  to  the 
enjoyment  of  what  Miss  Braddon  calls  “the  sweet  inanities 
of  love.” 

THE  E.ND. 


Don’t  waste  life  in  doubts  and  fears ; spend  yourself  on  the 
work  now  before  you,  well  assured  that  the  right  performance 
of  this  hour’s  duties  will  be  the  best  preparation  for  the  hours 
•f  ages  that  follow  it. — Emerton. 


A Just  Ordeal 

^ T was  to  meet  such  difficulties  as  this  that  Tontines — ’ 
W*  “ Bother ! ” 

I wrote  the  first  sitting  at  my  desk,  and  said  the  last 
aloud,  impatiently — well,  there,  angrily — for  Mattie  had 
bounced  into  the  room,  run  to  the  back  of  my  chair,  and 
clapped  her  hands  over  my  eyes,  exclaming  : 

“ Oh,  Dick,  what  a shame  ! and  you  promised  to  come  up 
and  dress.” 

“ 1 do  wish  you  would  not  be  so  childish  1 ” I cried, 
snatching  away  her  hands.  “ There’s  a blot  you’ve  made  on 
my  manuscript.” 

“ Don’t  be  so  cross,  sir  1 ” she  said,  laughing,  as  she  gave  a 
waltz  around  the  room,  making  her  pretty  silk  dress  whisk 
every  one  of  the  chairs,  which  she  merrily  picked  up,  and 
then  coming  to  my  writing  table,  she  took  a rose  out  of  a 
basket  of  flowers,  and  began  to  arrange  it  in  her  chair. 

“ I am  not  cross,”  1 said,  coldly,  “ but  engaged  in  a serious 
work  of  a mercantile  and  monetary  nature.  You  seem  to 
think  men  ought  always  to  be  butterflies.” 

“ No,  I don’t,”  she  cried. 

“ There,  will  that  do?  ” 

She  held  her  hand  on  one  side  for  me  to  see  the  creamy 
rose  nestling  in  her  crisp,  dark  hair  ; but  after  a glance  at  it, 
I let  my  eyes  fall  upon  my  desk,  and  went  on  writing  my 
pamphlet.  I saw  that  she  was  looking  wistfully  at  me,  but  I 
paid  no  heed,  and  then  she  came  and  rested  her  hands  upon 
my  shoulder. 

“ Are  you  cross  with  me,  Dick  ? ” she  said  softly. 

“ Cross,  no  ! ” I jerked  out  impatiently.  “ Only  I thought 
I had  married  a woman,  and  she  has  turned  out  tobe  achild,” 
There  was  silence  then  for  a few  minutes,  only  broken  by  the 
scratching  of  a pen.  The  little  hands  twitched  a little  as  they 
lay  upon  my  shoulder,  and  I very  nearly  wrote  down  instead 
of  the  calculations — “ Richard  Marlow,  how  can  you  be  such 
a disgraceful  wretch  ? ” But  of  course  I did  not  write  it — 
only  thought — and  then  I felt  wonderfully  disposed  to  turn 
round,  snatch  the  little  graceful  figure  to  my  breast,  and 
kiss  away  the  tears  which  I knew  were  gathering  in  her  eyes. 

Somehow  or  other,  though,  I did  not  do  it — only  went  on 
glumly  writing — for  I was  cross,  worried  or  annoyed,  1 had 
set  myself  a task  that  necessitated  constant  application,  and  I 
was  not  getting  on  as  I could  wish  ; so,  like  many  more  weak- 
minded  individuals  of  the  male  sex,  instead  of  asking  for  the 
comforts  and  advice  of  my  wife,  I visited  my  disappointment 
upon  the  first  weak  object  at  hand,  and  that  object  was  the 
lady  in  qestion. 

“ Please,  Dick,  dear,  don’t  be  angry  with  me.  I can’t  help 
feeling  very  young  and  girlish,  though  I am  your  wife.  1 do 
try,  oh  ! so  hard,  to  be  womanly,  but  Dick,  dear,  I am  only 
eighteen  and  a- half.” 

“ Thirteen  and  a-half,  I should  say,”  I said  scornfully,  just 
as  if  some  sour  spirit  were  urging  me  on  to  say  biting,  sar- 
castic things  that  I knew  would  hurt  the  poor  girl ; but  for 
the  life  of  me  I could  not  help  it. 

There  was  no  answer — only  a little  sigh — and  the  hands 
were  withdrawn. 

I went  on  writing — rubbish  that  I knew  I should  have  to 
cancel . 

“ Had  you  not  better  get  ready,  Dick  ? ” said  Mattie,  softly. 
You  said  you  woul.l  come  when  I went  up  stairs,  and  the 
Wilson’s  won’t  like  it  if  you  are  late.” 

“ Hang  the  Wilsons  1 ” I growled. 

There  was  another  pause,  filled  up  by  the  scratch  of  one  of 
the  noisiest  pens  I ever  used,  and  another  little  sigh. 

Mattie  w.as  standing  close  behind  me,  but  I did  not  look 
around,  and  at  last  she  glided  gently  to  a chair  and  sat  down. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do?  ” I asked  roughly. 

“Only  to  wait  for  yoti,  Dick,  dear,”  she  replied. 

“ You  need  not  wait.  Go  on,  I shan’t  come.  Say  I’ve  a 
headache — say  anything.” 

“ Dick  are  you  unwell  ? ” she  said,  tenderly,  as  she 
came  behind  me  once  more,  and  rested  her  little  hand  cm  my 
shouMer 

“Yes — no — . Pray  don’t  bother.  Go  on.  Perhaps  I’ll 
come  and  fetch  you.” 
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There  was  another  pause. 

“ Dick,  dear  I’d  rather  not  go  without  you,”  she  said, 
meekly,  at  last. 

And  I’d  rather  you  would  go  without  me ! I said  angrily. 
The  Wilson’s  are  our  best  friends,  and  I won’t  have  them 
slighted.” 

“ Then  why  not  come,  Dick,  dear,”  said  the  little 
woman,  and  I could  see  she  was  struggling  to  keep  down  her 
tears. 

“ Because  I’ve  no  time  for  such  frivolity.  There,  you 
have  wasted  enough  of  my  time  already,  so  go.” 

Scratch,  scratch,  scratch  went  that  exasperating  pen,  as  I 
went  on  writing  more  stufi  to  cancel,  and  yet  too  weak  and 
angry  to  leave  ofi  like  a sensible  man,  run  up  and  change  my 
things,  and  accompany  my  wife  to  the  pleasant  and  social 
gathering  a few  doors  lower  down  our  road. 

She  had  been  looking  forward  to  the  visit  as  a treat.  So 
had  I until  that  gloomy  lit  came  over  me  ; but  as  I had  taken 
the  step  already  made,  I felt  that  I could  not  retreat  without 
looking  foolish,  so  I acted  with  that  usual  wisdom  displayed 
by  men  under  such  circumstances  and  made  matters  worse. 

“ Did  you  hear  me  say  that  I wished  you  to  go  alone  ? ’’ 
I said  angrily. 

“ Yes,  yes,  Dick,  dear.  I’ll  go  if  you  wish,”  Mattie  said 
very  meekly  ; “but, indeed  I’d  rather  stay  athome.” 

“ You  are  desired  to  go  ; you  have  arose  in  your  hair,”  I 
said  satirically — oh,  that  poor  satire,  when  it  was  put  there 
to  please  me  ! “ and  they  expect  you  ; so  now  go — and  enjoy 
yourself,”  I added,  by  way  of  a sting  to  my  speech. 

“ 1 can’t  enjoy  myself,  Dick,”  she  said  gently,  unless  you 
come,  too.  Let  me  stay.” 

“I  desire  you  to  go ! ” I exclaimed  banging  my  hand  down 
on  the  desk. 

She  looked  at  me  with  the  great  tears  standing  in  her 
piteous  eyes,  and  then,  coming  nearer,  she  bent  over  and 
kissed  my  forehead. 

“ Will  you  come  and  fetch  me,  Dick  ? ” she  said,  softly. 

“Yes — no — perhaps — I don’t  know,”  I said,  roughly,  as  I 
repelled  her  caresses  ; and  then,  looking  wistfully  at  me,  she 
went  away  slowly  to  the  door,  glided  out  and  was  gone. 

That  broke  the  spell,  and  I started  from  my  seat,  but  more 
angry  than  ever.  I was  wroth  with  her  for  obeying  me  so 
meekly,  and  I gently  opened  the  door,  to  hear  her  call  her  maid 
and  tell  her  to  acompany  her  as  far  as  the  Wilson’s. 

Then  I heard  them  go — heard  the  girl  return,  and  the  door 
close,  and  I was  alone. 

Alone  ? Well,  not  exactly  ; for  so  to  speak,  I was  having 
an  interview  with  my  angry  self,  as  I felt  that  I was  asking 
how  I could  let  a feeling  of  annoyance  act  upon  my  better 
nature  and  make  me  behave  as  I did  to  the  sweet  little 
girlish  being  who,  during  the  six  months  we  had  been  married, 
had  never  looked  at  me  but  with  the  eyes  of  love. 

“ Change  your  things  and  go  after  her,”  something  seemed 
to  say,  but  I repelled  it,  threw  my  writing  aside,  kicked  oft 
my  boots,  snatched  my^  slippers  out  of  the  sideboard,  thrust 
the  easy  chair  in  front  of  the  cosy  fire,  threw  myself  into  it, 
and  then  with  my  feet  on  the  fender  and  my  hands  in  my 
pockets,  I sat,  morose,  bitter  and  uncomfortable,  gazing  at 
the  glowing  embers. 

“ She  had  no  business  to  go  ! ” I exclaimed.  “ She  knew 
I was  up  all  last  night,  writing  that  abominable  book,  and 
was  out  of  sorts,  and  ought  to  have  stayed.’' 

Then  I reviewed  the  past  half  hour,  and  grew  calmer  as  I 
leaned  back,  knowing  as  I did,  that  I forced  her  to  go,  poor 
child,  and  how  miserable  she  would  be. 

“ She’ll  forget  it  among  all  those  people,”  I said  bitterly  ; 


but  I did  not  believe  it,  and  at  last  I sat  there  calling  myself 
ass,  idiot,  blind  madman,  to  plant,  as  I had,  the  first  seed  of 
what  might  grow  into  a very  upas-tree  of  dissension,  and 
blight  the  whole  of  our  married  life. 

“ Boor  little  darling ! ” I said  at  last ; “ I’ll  wait  up  till  she 
comes  home,  and  then  tell  her  how  sorry  I am  for  my  folly, 
and  ask  her  forgiveness.” 

“ But,  as  a man,  can  I do  that  ? ” I said.  “ Will  it  not  be 

WGftk  ? 

“Nevermind!”  Iqxclaimed,  “I’ll  do  it!  Surely,  there 
can  be  no  braver  thing  to  do  than  to  own  one’s  self  in  the 
wrong.  Life  is  too  short  to  blur  it  with  petty  quarrels.  And 
suppose  she  was  taken  ill  to-night — my  darling  whom  I love 
with  all  my  heart ! Or,  suppose  she  went  too  near  the  fire  and 
her  dress  caught  alight  There,  how  absurd  1 Thank 
goodness  she  is  in  silk,  and  not  in  one  of  them  flyaway 
muslins  ! ” ”“ 

I sat  on  musing  and  musing,  till  suddenly  there  was  a 
buzz  outside  the  house,  and  the  rush  of  feet.  I fancied  I 
heard  the  word  “ fire!  ’’repeated  again  and  again,  and  turning 
to  the  window,  there  was  a glow  which  lighted  the  whole 

I dashed  down  stairs,  and  out  of  the  door  to  find  the 
road  thronged,  for  a house  a little  lower  down  was  in  flames, 
and,  to  my  horror,  I had  not  taken  a dozen  steps  before  I 
found  that  it  was  our  friends’,  the  Wilsons’. 

There  was  no  engine,  but  a crowd  of  excited  people,  talk- 
ing eagerly;  and  just  then  the  fire  escape  came  trundling  along 

the  road.  . j -i 

It  was  quite  time,  for  the  house,  as  I reached  it,  was 

blazing  furiously,  the  flames  darted  out  in  long,  fiery 
tongues  from  half  the  upper  windows,  while  at  several  there 
were  people  piteously  crying  for  help. 

I found  my  way  through  the  crowd,  and  tried  to  run  up 
to  the  house  but,  half-a-dozen  officious  people  held  me  back, 
while  the  men  with  the  escape  tried  to  rear  it  against  the 
house ; but  it  would  not  reach  because  of  the  garden  in  front, 
so  that  they  had  to  get  the  wheels  of  the  escape  over  the  iron 
railing,  and  this  caused  great  delay. 

“ Let  me  go  ! ” I panted  to  those  who  held  me.  “ Let  me 
go  ! Some  one — some  one  ia  in  the  house.” 

“You  can’t  do  any  good,  sir,”  said  a policeman,  roughly, 
“ The  escape  men  will  do  all  they  can.” 

But  I struggled  frantically  and  got  loose,  feeling  all  the 
time  a horrible,  despairing  sensa*ion,  as  I knew  that  my 
poor  darling  was  one  of  the  shrieking  supplicants  for  help  at 
the  upper  windows  and  that  but  for  my  foil}'  I might  have 
S9>vcd  tier 

As  I freed  myself  from  those  who  held  me,  and  ran  to  the 
escape  it  was  to  find  that  the  man  who  had  ascended  it  had 
just  been  beaten  back  by  the  flames. 

“ It’s  no  good,”  he  said  “ we  must  try  the  back. 

He  was  about  to  drag  the  machine  away  when  I heard  my 
name  called,  “ Dick!  Dick  ! ” in  piteous  tones;  and  as  I was 
once  more  seized,  I shook  myself  free,  rushed  up  the  ladder, 
with  the  flames  fcorching  and  burning  my  face,  and  panting 
breathlessly,  I reached  a window  where  Mattie  stood  stretch- 
ing out  her  hands. 

1 got  astride  the  sill,  the  flames  being  wafted  away  from 
me,  and  threw  my  arms  around  her  ; but  as  I did  so  the  ladder 
gave  way,  burned  through  by  the  flames  that  gushed  furiously 
from  the  lower  window,  and  I felt  that  I must  either  jump  or 
descend  by  the  staircase. 

There  was  no  time  for  thinking,  so  I climbed  in,  lifted 
Mattie  in  my  arms,  feeling  her  dress  crumble  in  my  __hands 
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■as  I touched  her  ; and  the  horrible  odor  of  burned  hair  rose 
in  my  nostrils  as  I saw  her  wild  and  blackened  face  turned 
to  mine. 

“ Dick,  Dick  ! ’’  she  gasped,  “save  me  ! ” and  then  fainted. 

Fortunately  1 was  as  much  at  home  in  the  house  as  my 
own  room,  and  making  for  the  staircrse,  through  flame  and 
smoke,  I reached  it  in  safety,  but  below  me  was  what  seemed 
to  be  a fiercely  blazing  furnace. 

I recoiled  for  a moment,  but  it  was  my  (only  hope,  and 
I recalled  that  the  lower  floor  was  yet  untouched  by  the 

fire ; it  was  the  one  beneath  me  that  was  blazing  so 
furiously. 

f>o,  getting  a good  tight  grip  on  my  treasure,  I rushed 
down  the  burning  stairs,  feeling  them  crackle  and  give  way 
as  I bounded  from  one  to  the  other. 

It  was  a fiery  ordeal,  but  in  a few  seconds  I was  below 
the  flames,  and  reached  the  hall,  where,  panting  and  suftb- 
■cating,  I struggled  to  the  door,  reached  it,  and  fell- 

If  I could  have  opened  it,  I knew  we  were  sate  ; but  i 
was  exhausted,  and  the  hot  air  caught  me  by  the  throat  and 
seemed  to  strangle  me.  I raised  my  hand  to  the  lock,  but 
it  fell  back.  I beat  feebly  at  the  door,  but  there  was  oniy  the 
roar  of  flames  to  answer  me,  and  I made  one  more  supreme 
effort,  panting  and  struggling,  to  reach  the  fastening.  I was, 
as  it  were,  dragged  back  by  the  weight  of  the  burden  I still 
clasped  to  my  heart. 

It  was  more  than  human  endurance  could  bear,  and  I felt 
that  the  end  was  near,  and  to  make  my  suflerings  more 
poignant,  Mattie  seemed  to  revive,  struggling  with  me  for 
her  life,as  she  kept  repeating  my  name,  and  clinging  to  me  till 

“ Dick — dear  Dick  ! wake  ; pray  wake ! Are  j^ou  ill  ? ” 

I started  up  to  find  Mattie  clinging  to  me  ; and  clasping 
her  tightly  to  my  heart,  a great  sob  burst  from  my  breast  as  I 
kissed  her  passionately  again  and  again,  hardly  able  to 
believe  my  senses. 

“ Oh,  Dick  ! ” she  panted,  “ you  did  frighten  me  so ! 1 
couldn’t  stay  to  supper  at  the  Wilsons’,  dear,  for  I could  do 
nothing  but  think  about  your  sitting  here,  alone,  and  cross 
with  me.  So — so — so,  I was  so  misserable,  Dick,  and  I 

slipped  away  and  came  home  to  find  you  lying  here,  panting 
and  struggling  ; you  would  not  wake  when  I shook  you. 
Were  you  ill?” 

“ Oh,  no,  not  at  all,”  1 said,  as  I kissed  her  again  and 
again,  being  now  for  the  first  time  sensible  of  a smarting  pain 
in  my  foot. 

“ You've  burned  yourself,  too,  Dick  ; look  at  your  foot.” 

“ It  was  quite  true  ; the  toe  of  one  slipper  must  have  been 
in  contact  with  the  fire,  and  it  was  burned  completely  off. 

“ But,  Dick,  dear  Dick,”  she  whispered,  nestling  closer  to 
me,  “are  you  very  angry  with  your  little  wife  for  being  such 
a girl  ? ” 

I could  not  answer,  only  thank  God  that  my  weak  fit  of 
■folly  was  past,  as  I clasped  her  closer  and  closer  yet. 

“ Mattie,”  I whispered  at  length  with  a husky  voice,  “can 
you  forgive  me  for  being  so  weak  ? ” 

I could  say  no  more  for  the  hindrance  of  two  soft  lips 
placed  upon  mine ; and  while  they  rested  there  I made  a 
vow  I hope  I shall  have  strength  to  keep  ; our  real  troubles 
are  so  many,  it  is  folly  to  invent  the  false. 

At  last,  when  I was  free,  I took  the  rose  from  where  it  was 
nestled  in  her  hair,  and  placed  it  in  my  pocket  book,  while  in 
answer  to  the  inquiring  eyes  that  were  bent  on  mine,  I 
merely  said  : 

“ For  a memento  of  a dreadful  dream.” 

By  the  way  I never  finished  that  pamphlet. 


OUR  GEM  CASET 

**But  words  aro  tliint^s,  and  a small  drop  of  Ink 
Falling  like  dew  upon  a thought  produces 
That  which  makes  thousands,  perhaps  millions,  think.” 

Be  praised  not  for  your  ancestors  but  for  your  virtues. 

Cheerfulness  is  an  offshoot  of  goodness  and  of  wisdom. 

Never  take  a crooked  path  while  you  can  see  a straight 
one. 

Shun  every  act  that  can  be  judged  unworthy  of  commen- 
dation. 

Fear  not  the  threats  of  the  great,  but  rather  the  tears  of 
the  poor. 

The  question  is:  “Can  a girl  who  doesn’t  use  powder 
make  her  hair  bang  ? ’ ’ 

In  the  worst  of  times  there  is  more  cause  to  complain  of 
an  evil  heart  than  of  an  evil  world . 

There  is  no  man  so  great  as  not  to  have  some  littleness 
more  predominant  than  all  his  greatness. 

To  judge  of  the  real  importance  of  an  individual  one  must 
think  of  the  effect  his  death  would  produce. 

He  that  is  choice  of  his  time  will  also  be  choice  of  his 
company,  and  choice  of  his  actions. — Paley. 

The  mistakes  of  women  result  almost  always  from  her 
faith  in  the  good  and  her  confidence  in  the  truth. 

Pleasure  is  a weak  tie  of  friendship ; those  who  toil 
together  are  stronger  friends  than  those  who  play. 

The  amount  of  pin  money  required  by  a woman  depends 
on  whether  she  uses  diamond  pins  or  rolling  pins. 

It  is  never  the  opinions  of  others  that  displease  us,  but 
the  pertinacity  they  display  in  obtruding  inem  upon  us. 

“ Yes,”  he  said,  “ I can  give  you  a disinterested  opinion  of 
Mr.  Stone’s  lecture,  for  1 never  felt  less  interested  in  a lecture 
in  my  life.” 

“ Do  you  belive  in  an  omen?”  was  once  asked  Ned 
Southern , “ Only  when  it  has  a ‘ w ’ before  it,”  was  the 

prompt  reply. 

Thou  art  in  the  end  what  thou  art.  Put  on  wigs  with 
millions  of  curls,  set  thy  foot  upon  ell-high  rocks,  thou  abid- 
est — ever  what  thou  art. — Ooethe. 

The  man  who  threatens  loudly  the  world  is  always  ridicu- 
lous ; for  the  world  can  easily  go  on  without  him,  and  in  a 
short  time,  will  cease  to  miss  him.  —Johnson. 

“ Mamma,”  said  Harry,  “ what’s  the  difference  between 
goose  and  geese  ? ” “ Why,  don’t  you  know  ? ” said  four-year- 
old  Annie  ; “ one  geese  is  goose,  and  a whole  lot  ot  gooses  is 
geese.’’ 

Butcher : “ I can’t  accept  that  trade  dollar,  madam  ; it’s 
not  a legal  tenUer.”  Customer : “ Oh,  you  needn’t  put  on 
any  airs  about  that  trade  dollar  I It  is  as  near  legal  tender  as 
your  beef  is.” 

“ How  do  you  like  the  squash  pie,  Alfred  ? ” asked  a young 
Milton  husband  a few  days  after  marriage.  “ Well,  it  is  pretty 
good,  but — ” “ But  what?  I suppose  you  started  to  say  that 
it  isn’t  as  good  as  that  which  your  mother  makes.”  “Well, 
yes,  I did  intend  to  say  that,  but — ” “ Well,  Alfred,  your 

mother  made  that  very  pie  and  sent  it  to  me — ” “ Why, 

Sadie,  don’t  cry.  I didn’t  mean  to  hurt  your  feeliiigs.  Mother 
probably  never  made  that  pie.  She  bought  it  at  your  father’s 
bakery. 
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Highly  Important. 


The  “Family  Circle”  Consolidated  with  the 
“ Exponent.” 

The  publishers  of  the  Rochester  Exponent  having  pur- 
chased the  good-will  of  this  publication  and  reduced  the 
subscription  price  of  the  Exponent  to  $1.00  per  year,  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Family  Circle  w ill  hereafter  be  furnished  with 
that  excellent  paper. 

“ THE  EXPONENT  ” 

will  be  found  by  our  many  friends  throughout  the  Dominion 
to  be  one  of  the  best  literary,  temperance,  educational  and 
family  newspapers  published,  and  from  the  facts  of  its  being 
of  a much  larger  size  and  containing  a larger  amount  of  varied 
literature,  we  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  duly  appreciated  and 
deservedly  welcomed  by  all  our  readers. 

After  this  week  the  Exponent  may  be  looked  for  in  place 
of  the  Family  Circle,  and  subscribers  renewing  their  sub- 
scriptions will  send  hereafter  to  Rev.  E.  Lansing  Newman, 
144  East  Main  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  whom  all  dues  are 
payable. 

LAWSON  & JONES. 

CIRCLE  CHAT, 

VALEDICTORY. 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statement  of  the  publish- 
ers, with  this  issue  the  Family  Circle  in  its  present  form 
will  cease  to  exist.  This  is  a matter  of  regret  to  its  publish- 
ers, and  will  no  doubt  also  cause  sorrow  in  the  minds  ot 
many  of  its  readers.  From  a business  standpoint,  however, 
the  publishers  have  deemed  the  new  move  one  of  practical 
benefit  to  themselves,  while  it  should  also  result  beneficially 
to  their  successors,  who,  as  they  have  done,  will  strive  faith- 
fully to  supply  their  readers’  demand  for  an  interesting,  lively 
and  moral  periodical. 

We  might  state,  in  this  connection,  that  the  selling  of  the 
Family  Circle  has  nothing  to  do  with  our  Job  Printing 
Department  any  more  than  that  it  will  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  extend  our  facilities  for  this  line  of  work,  for  which 
we  are  adding  new  material  constantly,  and  in  which,  through 
good  work  and  low  prices,  we  expect  to  give  better  satisfac- 
tion than  ever. 


CONGRATULATORY. 

In  disposing  of  the  Family  Circle  to  the  publishers  oi 
sucn  an  excellent  paper  as  the  Exponent,  we  have  every 
reason  to  congratulate  our  readers  upon  the  new  paper  which 
they  will  henceforward  receive.  The  publishers  of  the 
Exponent,  under  able  management,  furnish  one  of  the  best, 
and,  at  its  new  subscription  rates,  cheapest  family  papers 
at  present  published.  We  trust  our  many  friends  will  appre- 
ciate this  worthy  paper  and  renew  their  subscriptions  as  soon 
as  their  present  terms  expire. 


Tedious  Talkers. 

How  many  tedious  talkers  one  is  forced  to  tolerate  in  the 
highways  of  society  ! They  commence  a sentence  and  pause, 
make  a great  account  of  a prolonged  “ and,”  use  a word  and 
then  change  it  for  another,  and  consume  so  much  precious 
time  that,  the  listener  becoming  impatient,  what  they  say  is 
deemed  small  compensation  for  the  time  occupied.  Sur- 
rounded by  bright  spirits,  all  of  whom  have  something  t* 
say  well  worth  the  hearing,  it  is  insufferably  annoying  to  be 
obliged  to  sit  outwardly  calm  and  respectful  and  listen  to 
long-drawn  sentences,  the  pith  of  whose  meaning  could  have 
been  expressed  in  a few  well-chosen  words.  It  may  be  said 
in  extenuation  that  all  have  not  the  power  to  “ talk  right 
on.”  But  the  habit  of  talking  well  may  be  acquired.  In  the 
first  place,  one  must  be  sure  he  has  something  to  say  before 
monopolizing  the  time  which  might  otherwise  be  profitably 
employed ; and  then,  in  a tew  simple,  well-adapted  words, 
bear  part  in  the  general  conversation.  The  wiser  and  more 
educated  the  society  in  which  one  finds  himself,  the  less  the 
necessity  of  robbing  the  dictionary  for  its  polysyllables.  The 
best  one  has  to  say  is  best  said  in  the  simplest  manner,  for 
all  love  most  that  “talk”  which  seems  the  natural  overflow 
of  the  mind.  Also  discard  all  desire  to  shine,  and  listen  with 
respectful  attention  when  others  speak. 


The  True  Wife. 

Oftentimes  I have  seen  a tall  ship  glide  by  against  the- 
tide  as  if  drawn  by  some  invisible  bowline,  with  a hundred 
strong  arms  pulling  it.  Her  sails  were  unfilled,  her  streamers 
were  drooping,  she  had  neither  side-wheel  nor  stern-wheel ; 
still  she  moved  on  stately,  in  serene  triumph,  as  with  her  own 
life.  But  I knew,  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  ship,  hidden 
beneath  the  great  bulk  that  swam  so  majestically,  there  was 
a little  toilsome  steam-tug,  with  a heart  of  fire  and  arms  of 
iron,  that  was  tugging  it  bravely  on  ; and  I knew  if  the  little 
steam-tug  untwined  her  arm,  and  left  the  ship,  it  would 
wallow  and  roll  about  and  drift  hither  and  thither,  and  go  off 
with  the  refluent  tide,  no  man  knows  whither.  And  so  I 
have  known  more  than  one  genius,  high-docked,  full- 
freighted,  idle-sailed,  gay-pennoned,  but  that  for  the  bare, 
toiling  arms,  and  brave,  warm-beating  heart  of  the  faithful 
little  wife,  that  nestles  close  to  him,  so  that  no  wind  or  wave 
could  part  them,  would  have  gone  down  with  the  stream,  and 
been  heard  of  no  more. — 0.  IV.  Holmes 


Keep  Home  Matters  Secret. 

Preserve  sacredly  the  privacies  of  your  own  house,  your 
married  state,  and  your  heart ! Let  no  father  or  mother,  or 
sister,  or  brother,  ever  presume  to  come  between  you,  or 
share  the  joys  or  sorrows  that  belong  to  you  two  alone.  With 
mutual  help  build  your  quiet  world,  not  allowing  your 
dearest  earthly  friend  to  be  the  confident  of  aught  that  dis- 
turbs your  domestic  peace.  Let  moments  of  alienation,  if 
they  occur,  be  healed  at  once.  Never,  no  never,  speak  of  it 
outside,  but  to  each  other  confess,  and  all  will  come  out 
right.  Never  let  the  morrow’s  sun  still  find  you  at  variance. 
Renew  and  renew  you  vow  ; it  will  do  you  good,  and  thereby 
your  minds  will  grow  together,  contented  in  that  love  which 
is  stronger  than  death,  and  you  will  become  truly  one. 


Since  the  days  of  the  Stuarts  the  increase  of  wealth  in 
England  has  been  more  rapid  than  the  increase  ofpopulatio  n 
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RESPONSES  TO  READERS. 


All  communications  for  answer  in  this  column  should  be 
addressed  Correspondents'  Department,  Family  Circle  Office, 
London  East. 

V.  R--To  ease  ear  ache  or  almost  any  pain,  lay  on 
cloths  wrung  from  hot  water.  Change  them  every  minute. 

R.  R. — We  will  send  the  Family  Circle,  containing  the 
complete  story  of  “ Bonny  Woods,”  to  any  address  on  receipt 
of  twenty-6ve  cents  in  scrip  or  postage  stamps.  Address, 
Lawson  and  Jcnes,  Publishers,  London  East,  Canada. 

H.  H. — To  make  Dutch  cheese  take  the  smear  case  or 
curb,  which  must  be  very  dry,  rub  into  it  a good  quantity  of 
powdered  sage  and  a little  salt.  Make  it  into  balls  the  size 
of  an  apple,  coat  over  with  butler,  and'  set  away  on  a shelf 
until  the  outside  becomes  a greenish  rind.  Scrape  oft  the 
rind  and  slice  for  a tea  “ relish.” 


HEALTH  A^  DISEASE. 

Mens  Sana  in  corpore  sano. 

Work  a Law  of  Nature. 

Work  is  so  thoroughly  a law  of  nature  for  man  as  well  as 
animals,  that  any  organ  left  inactive  decays  from  day  to  day. 
Thus,  the  well-being  of  an  organ  is  indissolubly  connected 
with  its  activity.  One  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  of 
the  above  principle  is  the  reaction  which  the  amputation  of  a 
limb  exercises  upon  the  brain.  That  organ  regulates  the 
movements  of  every  member  of  a healthy  body  ; but  if  one 
member  be  wanting,  then  the  respective  portion  of  the  brain 
has  nothing  more  to  do,  and  consequently  exhibits  a tendency 
to  wither  away.  Several  instances  have  already  been  recorded 
which  indicated  a probable  injury  to  the  brain,  resulting  from 
deficient  activity  in  some  portion  of  the  body,  and  now  M. 
Bourdon  has  communicated  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine a case  oLbrain-wasting  arising  from  the  amputation  of 
a limb.  A soldier,  whose  left  arm  had  been  removed  some 
forty  years  ago,  lately  died  from  inflammation  of  the  brain 
after  thirty-six  hours’  illness,  and  the  mortem  examination 
showed  that  one  side  of  the  brain  presented  differences  from 
the  other.  During  the  later  years  of  the  man’s  life,  the  leg 
corresponding  with  the  amputated  arm  gradually  became 
lame,  the  injury  done  to  the  brain  having,  it  is  considered, 
reacted  upon  the  leg. 

Abernathy  on  Over-Feediner. 

The  importance  of  recognizing  and  teaching  that  most 
individuals,  men,  women  and  children,  in  modern  society 
eat  more  than  is  good  for  them,  is  so  manifest  that  we  quote 
the  following  passage  from  Abernathy,  which  shows  that  he 
fully  grasped  this  key-stone  of  successful  practice  : — 

“ There  can  he  no  advantage  in  putting  more  food  into 
the  stomach  than  it  is  competent  to  digest,  for  the  surplus 
can  never  aft'ord  nourishment  to  the  body  ; on  the  contrary  it 
will  be  productive  of  various  evils.  . • . 

Nature  seems  to  have  formed  animals  to  live  and  enjoy 
health  upon  a scanty  and  precarious  supply  of  food,  but  man 
in  civilized  society,  having  food  always  at  command,  and 
finding  gratification  from  its  taste,  and  a temporary  hilarity 
and  energy  result  from  the  excitement  of  his  stomach,  which 
he  can  at  pleasure  produce,  eats  and  drinks  an  enormous  deal 
more  than  is  necessary  for  his  wants  or  welfare  ; he  fills  his 
stomach  and  bowels  with  food  which  actually  putrefies  in 
those  organs  ; he  also  fills  his  blood-vessels  till  he  oppresses 
them  and  induces  disease  in  them  as  well  as  in  his  heart.  If 
his  digestion  he  imperfect,  he  fills  them  with  unassimilable 
substances,  from  which  nutriment  cannot  be  drawn,  and 
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which  must  be  injurious.  In  proportion  as  the  powers  of  the 
stomach  are  weak,  so  ought  we  to  diminish  the  quantity  of 
our  food,  and  take  care  that  it  should  be  nutritious  and  as 
easy  of  digestion  as  possible . ♦ * . « ♦ 

We  should  proportion  the  quantity  of  food  to  the  powers  of 
the  stomach,  adapt  its  quality  to  the  feelings  of  the  organ, 
and  take  it  at  regular  intervals  thrice  during  the  day.  A 
patient  lately  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his  own  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  diet  He  said,  “ When  thou  toldest 
me  to  weigh  my  food,  I did  not  tell  thee  that  I was  in  the 
habit  of  weighing  myself,  and  that  I had  lost  fourteen 
pounds’  weight  per  month  for  irtny  months  before  I saw 
thee.  By  following  thine  advice  I have  got  rid  of  what  thou 
didst  consider  a very  formidable  local  malady,  and  upon  thy 
allowance  of  food  I have  regained  my  flesh,  and  feel  as  com- 
petent to  exertion  as  formerly,  though  I am  not  indeed  so  fat 
as  I used  to  be.  I own  to  thee,  that  as  I got  better  I thought 
thy  allowance  was  very  scanty,  and  being  strongly  tempted 
to  take  more  food,  1 did  so  ; but  I continued  the  practice  of 
weighing  myself,  and  found  that  i regularly  lost  weight 
upon  an  increased  quantity  of  food  ; wherefore  I returned  to 
that  which  was  prescribed  to  me.’” — The  Medical  Age. 

Bread  vs.  Beef. 

In  a recent  report  to  the  Royal  Society  of  England,  Sir 
John  Bennet  Lawes,  Bart,  L.L.D.,  P.  R.  8.,  F.  C.  S.,  and 
Joseph  Henry  Gilbert,  Ph.  D.,  L.L.D.,  F.  R.  S.,  V.  P.  C.  S. 
(certainly  very  titled  authorities),  present  facts  drawn  from  a 
long  series  of  experiments  which  show  conclusively  that 
wheat  meal  and  other  whole-grain  preparations  are  in  no  way 
inferior  to  butcher’s  meat,  either  as  flesh  formers  or  as  heat 
producers.  This  at  once  silences  the  long- used  argument 
that  animal  food  is  essential  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  strength. 

Health  Hints. 

The  pain  of  teething  may  be  almost  done  away,  and  the 
health  of  the  child  benefited,  by  giving  it  fine  splinters  of  ice, 
picked  off  with  a pin,  to  melt  in  its  mouth.  The  fragment  is 
so  small  that  it  is  but  a drop  of  water  before  it  can  be  swal- 
lowed, and  the  child  has  all  the  coolness  for  its  feverish  gums 
without  the  slightest  injury.  The  avidity  with  which  the 
little  things  taste  the  cooling  morsel,  the  instant  quiet  which 
succeeds  hours  of  fretfulness,  and  the  sleep  which  follows  the 
relief,  are  the  first  witnesses  of  this  magic  remedy.  Ice  may 
be  fed  to  a three-months’ old  child  this  way,  each  splinter 
being  no  larger  than  a-  common  pin,  for  five  or  ten  minutes, 
the  result  being  that  it  has  swallowed  in  that  time  a teaspoon- 
ful of  warm  water,  which,  so  far  from  being  a harm,  is  good 
for  it,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated  hourly,  or  as  often  as 
the  fretting  fits  from  teething  begin. 

Milk  and  lime  water  is  said  to  prove  beneficial  in  dyspepsia 
and  weakness  of  the  stomach.  The  way  to  make  the  lime- 
water  is  simply  to  procure  a few  lumps  of  unslaeked  lime, 
put  the  lime  in  a fruit-can,  add  water  until  it  is  slacked  and 
of  the  consistency  of  thin  cream  ; the  lime  settles,  and  leaves 
the  pure  and  clear  lime  water  at  the  top.  A goblet  of  cow’s 
milk  may  have  six  or  eight  teaspoonfuls  of  lime  water  added 
with  good  effect.  Great  care  should  he  taken  not  to  get  the 
lime-water  too  strong  ; pour  off  without  disturbing  the  pre- 
cipitated lime.  Sickness  of  the  stomach  is  promptly  relieved 
hy  a teacupful  of  warm  water  with  a teaspoonful  of  soda 
dissolved  in  it.  If  it  brings  the  offending  matter  up,  alt  the 
better. 
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THE  PARLOR  AND  KITCHEN. 

FASHION  NOTES. 

Ostrich  plumes  are  the  least  fashionable  of  all  feathers. 

Letters  from  abroad  say  that  white  stockings  are  coming 
into  fashion  again. 

Sleeves  are  still  worn  very  high,  and  the  most  stylish  of 
them  are  puffed  on  the  shoulder. 

Hairpins  made  of  pure  steel  are  coming  into  fashion. 
When  the  hair  is  coiled  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  an  amber 
prong  is  the  proper  ornament  for  it. 

Sealskin  jackets  in  the  jersey  style,  but  quite  short  and 
untrimmed,  are  more  popular  with  young  ladies  than  the 
long  sealskin  sacque  of  former  years. 

The  fronts  of  elegant  dress  skirts  are  covered  with  tassels, 
tabs,  loops  or  pointed  ends  of  ribbon,  or  of  beaded  hanging 
bars,  that  shake  and  glisten  with  every  motion  of  the  wearer. 

The  English  fashion  of  cropping  the  hair  short  all  over 
the  head,  and  forming  it  into  little  loose  rings,  has  again 
reached  America,  and  many  ladies  are  sacrificing  their  luxuri- 
ant tresses  to  the  Moloch  of  the  present  age. 

The  broad  brimmed  brown  felt  hats  are  very  becoming  and 
stylish  for  little  girls  ; these  may  be  faced  with  soft  surah  of 
any  desirable  shade,  with  a twist  of  the  same  around  the 
■crown,  and  a bunch  of  marabout  feathers  at  the  side. 

Blouse  waists  are  causing  the  revival  of  belts.  Belts  are 
seen  with  all  kinds  of  dresses.  They  are  made  of  either 
broad  ribbon  or  veivet,  and  are  fastened  at  the  side  with  a 
rosette  or  bow.  Cloth  or  leather  belts  are  useful,  and  are 
usually  black  or  brown. 

Plain  jersey  waists  of  wool  have  become  too  common  to 
be  worn  by  exclusive  ladies,  but  waists  of  silk  stockinette  are 
shown,  beaded  with  borders  of  cut  jet  beads  or  seeded  with 
beads  to  form  an  armor-like  cuirass  of  solid  jet.  These 
waists  range  in  price  from  $50  to  $75  each. 

A style  of  coiffure  which  is  almost  universally  becoming 
has  the  appearance  of  being  carelessly  arranged.  The  back 
hair  is  drawn  up  rather  high  and  loosely  plaited.  There  is 
an  almost  indistinct  parting  noticeable  in  the  front,  while 
the  locks  at  the  side  being  shingled,  a high  and  full  effect  is 
given.  The  frizzes  are  half  rings  worn  high  or  low,  accord- 
ing to  fancy. 

The  rough,  knotty  surface  of  cloth  resembling  Astrakhan 
fur  has  been  revived  and  will  be  very  fashionable  during  the 
winter  for  cloaks.  These  are  particularly  nice  for  Misses  and 
will  answer  for  the  street,  for  school  cloaks  and  general  wear. 
It  also  comes  in  different  width  strips  for  trimming  redin- 
gotes,  polonaises  and  jackets.  It  is  just  as  effective  and 
handsome  and  has  as  fine  silky  look  as  the  real  Astrakhan 
and  is  much  lower  priced. 

DOMESTIC  RECIPES. 

Corn  Bread,  or  Johnny  Cake — Two  teacupfuls  of  sour 
milk,  one  and  a-half  cups  each  of  Indian  meal  and  coarse 
flour,  two  large  spoonfuls  of  molasses,  one  teaspoonful  of 
soda,  a pinch  of  salt,  steam  one  and  a- half  hours.  It  makes 
a splendid  loaf. 

Graham  Gems. — Mix  finely  ground  graham  flour  with  half 
milk  and  half  water;  add  a little  salt;  beat,  making  the 
batter  thin  enough  to  pour ; have  the  gem-pan  very  hot  ; 
grease  it ; fill  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  return  immediately 
to  a hot  oven  ; bake  about  thirty  minutes.  Practice  will 
teach  just  the  proper  consistency  of  the  batter  and  the  best 
temperature  of  the  oven.  It  is  very  important  to  beat  it  well. 


Good  Bread. — Six  potatoes,  boiled  and  mashed  while  hot, 
two  tablespoonfuls  white  sugar,  two  ot  butter,  one  quart  ot 
warm  water  ; into  this  stir  three  cups  of  flour,  beaten  to  a 
smooth  batter ; add  six  tablespoonfuls  of  yeast,  set  over  night 
and  in  the  morning  knead  in  sufficient  flour  to  make  a stiff, 
spongy  dough  ; knead  for  fifteeen  minutes.  Set  away  to  rise 
and  when  light,  knead  ten  minutes.  Mould  into  small  loaves, 
let  rise  and  bake  in  a hot  oven . 


RaisiN  Cookies. — Two  eggs,  one  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half 
cupful  of  butter,  one  cupful  chopped  raisins,  one-half  cupful 
of  milk,  one  teaspoonful  cream  of  tartar,  one-half  teaspoonful 
of  soda,  spice. 

Cream  Sponge  Cake. — Beat  two  eggs  in  a cup,  fill  with 
sweet  cream,  and  add  one  teacupful  of  sugar,  one  and  one- 
half  of  flour,  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  a 
pinch  of  salt. 

Chocolate  Cakes. — One  cupful  of  sugar,  one-half  cupful 
butter,  one-half  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  t v > 
two  eggs,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  baking  powder.  Bake  iu 
three  layers.  Fillivg. — One  cupful  chocolate  grated,  one-half 
cupful  pulverized  sugar,  one-fourth  cupful  of  milk . Heat  or 
melt  on  the  stove,  stirring  all  the  time  to  prevent  burning. 
Spread  between  the  layers  also  on  the  top ; use  baker’s 
chocolate.  This  receipt  for  cake  will  make  nice  jelly,  cream , 
orange,  lemon,  and  cocoanut  cake. 

MISCELLANEOUS  RECIPES. 

Bedbug  poison — oil  of  sassafras. 

Do  all  your  mending  once  a week. 

Set  brooms  away  handles  downwards. 

Saltpetre  and  olive  oil  will  cure  corns. 

Eat  slowly  and  you  will  not  over-eat. 

Brooms  scalded  once  a week  wear  long. 

Wash  whitewashed  walls  with  vinegar  to  make  paper 
stick. 

Where  the  corner  of  a carpet  gets  loose,  nail  it  down  at 
once. 

Tobacco  tea  will  kill  worms  in  flower  pots  and  is  also 
good  tor  the  plant. 

Camphor  will  prevent  moths  ; the  gum  near  your  silver 
will  keep  it  bright. 

Do  not  always  keep  your  piano  or  organ  closed  if  you  want 
the  keys  to  remain  white. 

Scrub  floors  with  an  old  broom  and  strong  lye,  little  at  a 
time,  then  mop  with  warm  water. 

Sandpaper  will  whiten  ivory  knife  kandles  that  may  have 
become  yellow  with  use  or  age. 

A little  milk  in  the  water  in  which  you  are  washing  your 
dishes,  is  much  nicer  than  soap. 

Mix  turpentine  with  siove  polish,  put  on  cold  stove  a 
little  at  a time  ; will  shine  when  rubbed. 

A door  panel  may  be  improved  by  carelessly  arranging  a 
number  of  bright  Christmas  cards  upon  it. 

Silver  becoming  black  may  be  avoided  by  keeping  that 
which  is  not  often  used,  in  canton-flannel  bags,  with  small 
bags  about  the  size  of  a thimble  filled  with  bits  of  gum  cam- 
phor packed  in  around  the  articles. 

Steel  knives  which  are  not  in  general  use  may  be  kept  from 
rusting  if  they  are  dipped  in  a strong  solution  of  soda — ona 
part  water  to  four  of  soda ; then  wipe  dry,  roll  in  flannel  and 
keep  in  a dry  place. 
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“S  pplnR  only  what  is  sweet  ; 

Le  tve  tlu*  clijttl  ami  take  the  wheat.” 


Within  an  Inch  of  My  Life. 


Words  at  Parting. 

If  you  were  starting  on  a long,  long  journey, 

And  loving  friends  were  near 
To  say  farewell  and  witness  your  embarking. 

What  would  you  wish  to  hear  ? 

Would  you  desire  that  with  distracting  wailings 
They  cling,  and  pray  you  stay  ? 

[ Although  they  knew  the  going  and  the  passage 
Were  planned  for  many  a da)'. 

Would  it  appease  the  pangs  of  separation 
If  they  should  all  declare 
No  draught  of  pleasure  should  by  them  be  taken 
While  you  were  otherwhere  ? 

But  that  each  hour  their  doleful  lamentations 
Should  sound  to  call  you  back  ? 

They  would  not  sing,  nor  laugh,  nor  join  in  joyance 
But  mourn,  and  mourn,  alack  ! 

our  soul  would  sink,  and  every  day  of  absence, 

Lie  heavy  on  your  heart  ; 

The  profit  and  the  pleasure  of  the  journey 
Would  every  whit  depart ! 

What  would  it  count  if  most  exquisite  landscapes 
Were  spread  before  your  eyes  ? 

You  could  not  see  their  beauty  for  a vision 
Of  home-hurt  miseries. 

The  riches  of  the  wondrous,  far  oft  country 
Would  be  ungarnered  all, 

Because  forsooth,  you  must  be  so  enfeebled 
By  self-love’s  hungry  call. 

O,  how  much  better  that  the  friends  in  waiting 
Bid  you  God  speed,  and  say 
We  will  avail  ns  of  the  good  things  left  us 
The  while  you  are  away. 

\\  e will  not  famish.  Think  of  us  as  thriving. 
Constant  in  love,  and  true. 

If  illness  seize  you,  or  mischance  befall  you. 

Why— we  will  come  to  you  ! 

You  could  depart,  peace,  like  a white-robed  angel, 
Keeping  you  company ; 

Calm,  free,  and  heartsome,  growing  and  enriching 
By  what  you  hear  and  see. 

So  should  it  be  when  through  death’s  gate  of  silence 

Those  near  to  us  depart 

Vex  not  their  souls  1 Bespeak  a pleasant  future 
With  great  love  in  your  heart. 

The  theory  has  been  advanced  that  a cross  dog  will  not 
attack  a man  who  lifts  his  hat  to  the  animal,  “as  it  presents 
to  the  dog’s  mind  the  apparition  of  a living  creature  taking 
himself  apart.”  A Norristown  man  met  a savage  dog  yester- 
day and  gave  the  theory  a practical  test.  It  was  not  a grati- 
fying success.  It  took  a dollar  8 worth  of  court  plaster  to 
stick  the  man  together.  Some  of  him  came  apart  in  reality, 
■but  the  dog  didn’t  seem  to  care  a particle.— A’orrrXown  Ilerald. 


URING  the  earlier  years  of  my  medico-military  career 
I was  selected  as  the  Assistant-Surgeon  of  the  Army 
Lunatic  Asylum,  then  established  in  one  of  the 
eastern  counties  of  England.  At  the  time  of  the  appoint- 
ment I was  given  to  understand  that  it  was  one  which  paid  a 
high  compliment  to  my  professional  abilities,  and  was  be- 
stowed as  a reward  for  good  services  done  ; but  as  I did  not 
see  it  quiet  in  the  same  light,  I went  and  interviewed  the 
chief  who  had  thought  so  much  more  of  me  than  I did  of 
him. 


“ Sir,”  said  I,  “ some  men  are  born  to  honors  ; others  have 
honors  thrust  upon  them ; the  latter  is  my  case.  I don’t 
understand  one  bit  about  the  treatment,  moral  or  medical,  of 
the  insane.  I never  saw  but  one  madman  in  my  life,  and  he, 
I verily  believd,  was  more  knave  than  fool ; and  I can’t  help 
thinking  that  if  you  send  me  to  the  asylum  you  are  sending 
the  round  man  to  fit  into  the  square  hole.” 


“ That  is  not  of  the  slightest  consequence,”  answered  he 
whom  I was  addressing,  in  the  richest  of  brogues  ; “ not  the 
layste  in  loife.  Bound  or  square,  the  hole  will  fit  you  to  a T; 
and  if  so  be  that  ye  don’t  know  anything consarning  lunatics, 
whoy  thf  sooner  ye  learn  the  bether  Ye’ll  be  plazed  to  jine 
widout  delay.  Good  morning.”  So  he  bowed  me  out,  and  I, 
having  a wholesome  dread  of  the  powers  that  were,  “ jined  ” 
forthwith. 

It  is  one  of  Shakspeare’s  wise  sayings  that  “ Use  doth 
breed  a habit  in  a man,”  Before  there  had  passed  away  many 
weeks  of  my  sojourn  with  the  demented  officers  and  men  ot 
Queen  Victoria’s  land  forces,  I found  myself  highly  interested 
with  their  pretty  and  well-cared-for  home,  running  pleasantly 
in  the  groove  1 had  so  much  objected  to,  and  getting  rid  for- 
ever and  a day  of  that  repugnance  which  every  outsider, 
naturally  enough,  entertains  when  brought  into  contact  with 
the  denizens  of  a mad-house.  With  a pass-key  which  was  an 
open  sesame  to  every  lock  in  the  establishment,  I was  accus- 
tomed to  wonder  over  it  unattended  either  by  the  keeper  or 
orderlies ; and  never  was  I molested  or  spoken  to  threaten- 
ingly save  once,  and  that  upon  the  occasion  I have  elected  to 
name  “ Within  an  inch  of  my  Life.” 

In  the  afternoons,  when  the  patients  were  not  indoors,  it 
was  my  practice  to  go  through  every  part  of  the  building, 
inspecting  it  sanitarily.  I was  doing  so,  as  usual,  upon  a 
certain  winter’s  day,  when,  at  a curve  of  a corridor  I came 
suddenly  upon  a patient  leaning  gloomily  .against  one  of  the 
pillars.  He  was  a private  soldier  of  the  Forty-fifth,  or  Sher- 
wood Foresters — a recent  admission,  and  whose  phase  of 
insanity  was  somewhat  puzzling  the  head  surgeon  and  my- 
self. Without  entering  upon  details,  I shall  merely,  say 
that  we  had  doubts  upon  his  case,  and  had  recommended  his 
removal  from  the  asylum  to  the  care  of  his  friends.  Mean- 
time, however,  he  was  to  be  closely  watched,  and  no  garden 
tools  or  other  implements  put  into  his  hands.  How  he  had 
managed  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the  orderly  under  whose 
surveillance  he  had  been  placed,  and  to  be  where  I met  him, 
was  one  of  the  things  I never  understood.  But  so  it  was. 

When  he  saw  me  his  melancholic  demeanor  ceased  ; he 
advanced  with  rapid  strides  towards  me,  and  1 saw  at  a glance 
that  he  meant  mischief  of  some  sort  or  other;  for  every 
muscle  in  his  body  was  trembling  with  passion,  and  on  every 
feature  of  his  face  was  pictured  that  of  a demon.  I confess 
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that  fear  came  over  me.  What  was  this  maniac  going  to  do  ? 
But  to  show  apprehension  would  be  fatal,  so  I faced  him 
boldly  and  exclaimed,  “ Holloa,  Mathews  ! what  are  you  doing 
here?  Why  are  you  not  in  the  airing-grounds  with  the 
others  ? ” 

He  turned  a wild  and  flashing  eye  upon  me,  and  glared 
like  a wild  beast.  Then  he  howled  out,  rather  than  said 
“ Let  me  out  of  this  ! ” 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” I replied,  resolving  if  possible  to 
gain  time,  and  trusting  that  presently  an  orderly  might  pass 
and  relieve  me  from  the  terrible  dilemma  in  which  I stood. 

“ Let  me  out !”  he  repeated.  “ I have  been  too  long  in 
this  vile  place.  I want  to  rejoin  my  regiment,  to  see  my 
poor  old  mother  and  Mary,  my  sweetheart.  Why  am  I here  ? 

I am  not  mad,  like  the  others.  God  knows  that,  so  do  you. 
But  if  I am  kept  much  longer  I shall  be  stark-staring  mad. 
Let  me  out,  I say  ! ” 

He  was  now  boiling  over  with  frenzy.  Still  T kept  my 
ground.  “ Mathews,”  I said,  “ I know  that  you  are  not  mad, 
so  listen  a moment.  How  can  1 get  you  out  ? I am  not  the 
mad  doctor.  I can't  act  without  his  orders.  Your  removal 
has  been  recommended  by  him.  I’ll  go  and  consult  him 
now.” 

“ No,  you  won’t  indeed. 

“ Well,  I can’t  release  you.  It  would  be  as  much  as  my 
commission  is  worth  to  connive  at  your  escape.  I should  be 
tried  by  court-martial  and  cashiered,  if  not  worse.  That  you 
must  be  awars  of.” 

“ That’s  no  matter  to  me.  “ I’ll  make  you.  See  this  ? ” He 
opened  the  loose  gray  pea-jacket  he  wore,  and,  to  my  horror, 
took  from  within  it  a round  paving  stone  of  some  pounds  in 
weight,  such  as  the  court-yard  of  the  building  was  paved 
with.  How  he  had  managed  to  obtain  and  to  secrete  it  was 
another  mystery. 

A cold  perspiration  broke  out  upon  me.  My  life  seemed 
to  he  hanging  by  the  slenderest  of  threads.  I had  no  means 
of  defence.  The  rules  prevented  my  taking  into  the  interior 
of  the  asylum  even  a walking-stick,  and  man  to  man  the 
maniac  was  taller  and  stronger  than  I. 

The  soldier  raised  the  stone  in  h’s  uplifted  hands  and  held 
it  over  my  head,  which  was  protected  only  by  my  regulation 
forage  cap.  1 expected  every  instant  that  I should  be  crushed 
beneath  it  but  still  the  man  seemed  irresolute  to  strike.  Then 
while,  Damocles-like,  the  missile  hung  above  me,  a sudden 
idea  flashed  across  my  mind  : “ What  if  I try  to  dodge  him  ? ’/ 

“ Put  down  that  stone  ! ” I cried  out. 

“ Let  me  out,  then  ! ” he  answered . 

“ Put  down  that  stone  and  I will.  But  first  declare  that 
you  will  tell  no  one  who  did  it  or  how  it  was  done.” 

“ Doctor,  I swear!  ” And  then,  to  my  inexplicable  relief, 
he  lowered  his  raised  hands. 

I looked  around  once  again,  really  to  spy  if  any  official 
was  in  sight,  but  in  such  a shy,  covert  way  as  to  make 
Mathews  believed  that  I feared  an  eavesdropper. 

“ You  know  the  locality  outside  the  barracks  ? ” 

“Yes.  I was  stationed  here  some  years  ago  with  my 
regiment.” 

“ Well,  this  door  (pointing  to  one  which  was  close  to  us) 
“leads  down  a very  short  passage  to  another  exit  opening  on 
to  the  Denes.” 

He  was  all  ears — every  nerve  strained  to  hear  what  I had 
to  tell  him. 

“ Here,  take  this  key.”  I put  into  his  stretched-out  hand 
one  that  I happened  to  have  in  my  pocket ; I forgot  to  what 


it  belonged,  but  I knew  that  it  would  fit  no  lock  inside  the 
asylum.  He  grasped  it  eagerly,  and  at  the  same  time  dashed 
the  paving-stone  on  the  floor. 

“ What  then  sir?”  he  asked  in  less  excited  tones. 

“ This : With  my  pass-key  1 shall  let  you  into  the 

passage.  Grope  your  way  for  a yard  or  two  down,  feel  for 
the  lock  of  the  outer  door,  open  it  with  this  key  and  escape  I ’ 

“You  will  tell  no  one  that  I am  gone — take  no  steps  to 
have  me  caught  ? Remember  this  if  I am  brought  back  I’ll 
murder  you  I ” 

“ Mathews,  if  you  escape  by  the  method  I have  pointed  out, 
no  one  shall  know  it.” 

“ You  are  the  soldier’s  friend!”  he  replied,  “Let  me 
shake  hands  with  you,  sir." 

I did  not  feel  happy  when  I found  my  palm  wrung  withia 
his,  but  I quickly  opened  the  door  alluded  to,  and  without  the 
least  shadow  of  suspicion  he  entered  immediately.  Once  he 
was  fairly  in,  I pulled  it  to  with  a bang  which  shook  the  very 
wall.  He  was  enclosed  in  a bath-room. 

The  strain  of  excitement  over,  reaction  came  on.  I felt 
sick  and  faint,  and  knew  no  more  until  I saw  one  of  the 
officials  and  my  servant  stooping  over  me.  The  former, 
going  his  rounds,  had  found  me  lying  on  the  floor  ; and  as 
soon  as  I came  to  my  senses  I told  them  what  had  happened, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  have  Mathews  so  watched  that  in 
future  paving-stones  would  never  again  be  in  his  possession. 
I took  care  never  again  to  perambulate  the  asylum  without 
my  orderly  escort. 


About  Bears. 

In  early  times  on  the  Pacific  slope,  says  a correspondent 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  adventures  with  the  grizzly  bear 
were  very  common,  and  it  was  always  a favorite  theme  around 
a camp-fire.  No  doubt  many  of  these  stories  were  lies  from 
end  to  end.  But  many  true  ones  were  never  penned.  There 
were  many  poor  fellows  who  carried  uumistakeable  marks  of 
having  had  a dreadful  encounter  with  a grizzly  bear.  These 
stories  naturally  created  a desire,  especially  among  those  who 
love  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  to  have  a skirmish  with  a 
grizzly.  But  the  first  sight  of  one  of  these  monsters  usually 
produces  a kind  of  paralysis,  a cooling  off  of  the  ardor  engen- 
dered around  a camp-fire,  and  the  first  desire  experienced  is 
personal  safety,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  desire,  a place 
of  safety  is  generally  sought  in  a hurry. 

Grizzly  bears  are  not  yet  ranked  among  an  extinct  race 
of  animals,  for  they  are  frequently  found  in  the  Selkirk 
Mountain  and  still  farther  south.  They  are  the  genuine 
stock,  too,  weighing  from  one  to  two  thousand  pounds,  and 
have  all  the  native  ferocity  of  those  formerly  found  in  Southern 
Oregon  and  California.  There  are  several  other  varieties  of 
the  bear  family  fonnd — the  cinnamon,  brown,  and  black  bear. 
Their  tracks  are  frequently  seen  in  the  sand  and  mud  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  and  creeks  where  they  go  to  catch  salmon. 
The  Indians  say  they  have  killed  three  grizzly  bears  this, 
season — two  very  large  ones.  We  must  noD'always  reckon 
on  the  size  of  the  track.  The  black  bear,  the  smallest  of  the 
family,  makes  sometimes  the  largest  track.  He  is  very 
loose-jointed,  his  paws  spread  out,  and  he  leaves  an  Impression 
on  the  sand  and  mud  very  large  for  the  size  of  his  body. 
The  nimbleness  of  his  joints  permits  him  to  handle  his  legs, 
particularly  his  fore  legs,  with  a great  deal  of  dexterity.  He 
can  climb  a tree  faster  than  a man.  Not  so  with  a grizzly. 
He  stands  more  erect  on  his  legs.  He  is  built  more  for 
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strength  than  ninibleness,  and  therefore  is  not  in  the  habit  of 
climbing  small  trees.  This  fact  has  saved  many  men  from 
being  torn  to  pieces,  and  is  a consolation  to  the  pursued. 

Bear  stories  are  less  frequent  in  camp  than  formerly,  but 
still  we  have,  now  and  then,  an  adventure  with  the  mountain 
monster.  One  of  our  party,  Capt.  P.,  once  went  out  pros- 
pecting for  a quartz  lode.  With  pick  in  hand  he  commenced 
climbing  the  mountain,  closely  canning  every  rock  showing 
indications  of  mineral.  At  last  he  came  to  a large  fallen 
cedar  lying  across  his  course.  Fastening  his  pick  on  the  top 
of  the  log  he  hoisted  himself  up  so  he  could  look  over  it. 
•lust  then  a large  grizzly  raised  himself  up.  They  met  face 
to  face,  each  staring  into  the  other’s  eyes,  with  nothing  but 
the  cedar  log  between  them.  The  Captain  says  the  bear 
showed  him  his  teeth.  He  thinks  there  was  a full  set  and  in 
e;ccellent  condition.  He  does  not  know  how  long  this  panto- 
mime lasted,  but  he  remembered  letting  all  hold  go  from  that 
log  and  sliding  down,  and  making  for  a tree  near  by,  which 
he  went  “ up  in  a jitfy.”  Just  as  he  was  leaving  the  log  he 
says  he  saw  a big  paw  reach  over  on  his  side  of  it,  and  give  a 
terrible  scratch.  He  felt  thankful  that  he  was  not  there  to 
get  that  scratch,  and  it  was  a “ bare  scratch  ” that  he  was  not 
there. 

Up  that  tree  the  Captain  felt  safe  for  the  time  being,  and 
could  look  down  and  see  Mr.  Grizzly,  who  was  standing  on 
the  opposite  side,  with  his  paws  resting  leisurely  on  the  log, 
looking  straight  up  the  tree,  evidently  studying  the  situation 
for  an  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  operation.  Grizzly  soon 
got  down  and  went  off  a short  distance,  then  turning  around 
took  another  glance  at  the  man  up  the  tree,  then  went  into  the 
bush,  and  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

After  some  delay  the  Captain  ventured  down  from  the 
tree,  and,  finding  a smooth,  narrow  gulch,  where  he  sat  down, 
gave  a wriggle  or  two,  and  soon  found  himself  on  the  banks  of 
the  Columbia  River,  going  down  at  2.15  speed.  He  came 
into  camp  alone  and  without  his  hat,  and  related  his  adven- 
ture. The  captain  thinks  that  grizzly  went  after  reinforce- 
ments. 

Now,  this  interview  between  the  Captain  and  the  grizzly 
is  the  Captain’s  side  of  the  story.  The  other  side  has  not 
been  hear  from.  As  both  sides  of  a stoiy  ought  to  be  heard, 
the  writer  would  suggest  that  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  cause  of  the  grizzly’s  leaving  the  field  first  was  that 
he  had  become  tired  of  the  monotony  and  disgusted  with  the 
non-com bativeness  of  his  intruder,  and  that  he  went  in  search 
of  more  agreeable  and  exciting  amusement,  but  as  it  stands 
the  Captain  claims  the  victory  because  he  left  the  field  last. 
It  was  a noticeable  fact  that  the  Captain  preferred  standing  to 
sitting  white  partaking  of  his  eamp  meals  for  several  days. 

The  day  of  this  adventure  some  Indians  passed,  and  they 
were  informed  of  it.  They  pursued  grizzly  with  their  dogs, 
and  on  the  following  day  a large  grizzly  was  killed  in  that 
vicinity.  Notwithstanding  the  evidence  being  conclusive 
the  identical  animal  has  been  killed,  the  Captain  thinks  that 
some  of  the  kindred  might  still  be  living,  and  that  he  has 
no  desire,  personally,  to  dispute  a grizzly’s  claim  to  a quartz 
ledge. 


The  Texas  Cowboy- 

The  Texas  cowboy  is  yet  to  be  described.  They  have  had 
no  Bret  Harte  to  write  their  histories,  as  the  Californians  of 
1849  had,  and  no  man  who  has  not  been  among  them,  seen 
their  lawlessness,  their  braver)’,  their  heroism,  their  reckless 


disregard  of  human  life,  can  have  an  idea  of  what  they  really 
are.  The  cowboy  is  a law  unto  himself.  I was  a cowbov 
myself  for  five  years  before  I bought  a ranch  and  made  some 
lucky  ventures  in  cattle,  and  I know  them  and  like  them. 
The  cowboy’s  dress  is  usually  a shirt,  a pair  of  Mexican  cloth 
pants,  with  belt  around  the  waist,  in  which  is  carried  a couple 
of  pistols,  generally  of  the  Smith  & Wessons,  a broad  white 
sombrero,  a pair  of  heavy  top-boots,  into  which  his  pants  are 
stuffed,  and  a rifle  swung  over  his  back.  They  are  in  the 
saddle  fifteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  are  the  finest 
horsemen  in  the  world.  The  stories  told  of  their  marksman- 
ship are  not  exaggerated.  I have  seen  them  snuff  a candle  at 
fifty  and  seventy-five  yards  with  a rifle  and  think  nothing  of 
it.  The  quickness  with  which  they  can  draw  and  fire  is 
something  wonderful.  I saw  Black  John  Adams,  a notorious 
character  who  roams  about  the  western  part  of  the  State,  shoot 
a man  five  times  before  his  victim  fell.  When  they  examined 
him  they  found  that  the  five  shots  had  entered 
into  his  breast  in  a space  hardly  larger  than  a 
dollar,  and  all  the  five,  bullets  had  passed  through 
his  heart.  The  man  had  thrown  a glass  of  whiskey 
at  Adams’s  head.  These  men  know  no  law  and  respect  no 
law.  They  have  a strange  kind  of  system  of  ethics  among 
themselves.  One  will  always  take  the  part  of  another  in  a 
row.  A man  who  gets  whipped  is  held  almost  in  the  same 
light  as  a man  would  be  held  here  who  would  depart  with  his 
employer’s  money.  Murder,  open,  fearless  murder,  is  to  a 
cowboy’s  credit.  I saw  one  of  them  with  a notched  knife. 
There  were  fifteen  notches,  and  each  notch  represented  a 
dead  man.  He  was  but  twenty  years  old.  They  are  paid 
about  twenty  dollars  per  month,  and,  as  they  generally  work 
far  from  the  haunts  of  men,  they  have  no  opportunity  to  spend 
much  of  this  money.  When  they  come  to  town  they  usually 
cpme  in  crowds,  and  with  plenty  of  money.  Then  woe  to  the 
man  who  insults  or  cheats  them.  They  usually  get  drunk  on 
such  occasions,  and,  among  other  methods  of  amusing  them- 
selves, they  have  a way  of  going  into  a bar-room  and  shooting 
the  corks  off  bottles,  and  other  little  eccentricities  of  that 
kind. 

Like  all  Americans  on  the  border  of  civilization,  they 
have  a strong  sense  of  humor  and  of  sentiment.  No  matter 
how  drunk  a cowboy  is,  he  is  always  ready  to  appreciate  a 
joke  ; and  a woman  never  has  to  appeal  to  a him  in  vain  for 
protection.  It  is  true,  if  he  fancies  her  particularly  he  may 
express  his  devotion  in  an  uncouth  way,  but  I have  seen  some 
instances  of  rare  delicacy  among  them.  I knew  one  of  these 
men  to  give  almost  a year’s  salary  to  help  a poor  Massachu- 
setts girl  who  had  stranded  in  a frontier  town,  without 
friends  or  clothes  or  money,  to  get  her  back  to  her  people. 
Of  course,  these  men  have  their  leaders,  their  heroes — men 
who  can  drink  more  whiskey,  shoot  faster  and  surer,  risk 
their  lives  more  recklessly,  be  first  in  at  a dance  and  at  a 
death,  more  chivalrous,  more  generous  than  the  common 
herd.  If  I would  tell  you  of  some  of  the  noted  desparadoes  I 
have  met,  and  repeat  the  stories  that  are  told  of  their  lawless- 
ness, deeds  of  heroic  ruffianism,  you  would  hardly  believe 
me.  But  the  cowboy  is  fast  loosing  caste.  The  law  is 
becoming  supreme.  The  great  ranches  are  being  divided 
up,  towns  are  becoming  more  numerous  and  their  police 
more  efficient.  The  cow-boy  like  the  Forty-niner  will  soon 
be  a thing  of  the  past. — W.  G.  Gates. 

Edison  is  credited  with  saying,  » It  requires  just  as  much 
ingenuity  to  make  money  out  of  an  invention  as  to  make  the 
invention.” 
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Healthy  Women. 

A writer,  in  urging  the  necessity  for  more  attention  to 
physical  culture,  notes  as  a favorable  sign  the  fact  that  the 
pale,  interesting  type  of  beauty  is  fast  loosing  its  popularity, 
and  that  men  of  position  and  influence  are  declaring  for  the 
healthy  standard  of  womanly  beauty,  such  as  was  ever  recog- 
nized by  Greece  and  Rome.  This  is  certainly  an  important 
and  happy  change  in  public  taste,  and  already  the  effects  of 
it  are  to  be  detected  in  an  improved  condition  of  feminine 
health  ; for  it  will  hardly  he  denied  that  on  an  average  women 
of  to-day  are  physically  superior  to  what  they  were  a few 
years  ago,  when  tight  lacing  and  similar  destroying  customs 
prevailed. 

Young  women  take  more  exercise  than  they  formerly  did. 
They  ride  and  walk  more  and  are  more  in  the  open  air.  They 
have  not  the  insane  dread  of  the  sun’s  rays  which  they  once 
had.  But  there  is  much  room  for  improvement  yet.  Many 
homes  are  still  presided  over  by  invalid  wives  and  mothers, 
who  furnish  a constant  spectacle  of  sadness  and  misery  to 
their  families  and  friends,  and  are  a subject  of  unlimited 
expense  to  their  husbands.  In  such  homes  the  greatest  of  all 
blessing  that  could  be  hoped  for  would  be  the  health  of  the 
mistress  restored ; but  too  often  it  is  the  one  blessing  which 
never  comes. 

American  homes,  more  than  any  other  perhaps  in  the 
world,  have  been  saddened  by  sickly  women.  And  the  remedy 
is  simple.  American  men  are  as  strong  and  healthy  as  those 
of  other  nations  ; there  is  no  good  reason  why  American 
women  should  not  be . All  that  is  needed  is  proper  attention 
to  dress  and  exercise . Let  women  dress  as  men  do,  so  that 
their  bodies  shall  not  he  squeezed  and  pressed  together,  but 
have  free  room  for  motion,  and  then  go  into  the  air  and  sun- 
shine as  men  do  and  exercise  their  bodies,  and  the  race  of 
American  women  will  not  become  extinct,  as  it  once  threatened 
to. 

On  the  contrary  it  will  be  improved,  built  up,  and  beauti- 
fied, and  a time  will  shortly  come  when  a healthy  man  will 
not  have  to  hunt  a whole  country  over  to  find  a healthy  wife. 
We  are  on  the  right  track  now  ; all  that  is  needed  is  to  go 
ahead,  and  the  result  will  soon  he  manifest.  Women  will 
die  to  be  in  fashion  ; therefore  let  the  fashion  of  female 
beauty  be  vigor  and  strength,  and  all  the  ladies  in  the  land 
will  be  swinging  dumb-bells,  practising  archery,  riding  on 
horseback,  and  walking  as  for  a wager,  but  they  will  be  in 

style.  

Getting  Up. 

Have  you  brought  my  boots,  Jemima  ? Leave  them  at  my 
chamber  door. 

Does  the  water  boil,  Jemima?  Place  it  also  on  the  floor. 
Eight  o’clock  already,  is  it  ? How’s  the  weather,  pretty  fine  ? 
Eight  is  tolerably  early  ; I can  get  away  by  nine. 

Still  I feel  a little  sleepy,  though  I came  to  bed  at  one. 

Put  the  bacon  on,  Jemima  ; see  the  eggs  are  nicely  done  ! 

I’ll  be  down  in  twenty  minutes — or,  if  possible,  in  less  ; 

I shall  not  be  long,  Jemima,  when  I once  begin  to  dress. 

She  is  gone,  the  brisk  Jemima ; she  is  gone,  and  little  thinks 
How  the  sluggard  yearns  to  capture  yet  another  forty  winks. 
Since  the  bard  is  human  only — not  an  early  village  cock — 
Why  should  he  salute  the  morning  at  the  hour  of  eight 
o’clock  ? 

Stifled  by  the  voice  of  duty  ; prudence,  prythee  cease  to  chide, 
While  I turn  me  softly,  gently,  round  upon  my  other  side. 
Sleep,  resume  thy  downy  empire  jre-assert  thy  sable  reign! 
Morpheus,  why  desert  a fellow?  Bring  those  poppies  here 
again 


What’s  the  matter  now,  Jemima  ? Nine  o’clock.  It  cannot  be 
Hast  prepared  the  eggs,  the  bacon,  and  the  matutinal  tea? 
Take  away  the  jug,  Jemima.  Go  replenish  it  anon ; 

Since  the  charm  of  its  caloric  must  be  very  nearly  gone. 

She  has  left  me.  Let  me  linger  till  she  re-appears  again. 

Let  my  lazy  thoughts  meander  in  a free  and  easy  vein . 

After  sleep’s  profounder  solace,  nought  refreshes  like  the 
doze. 

Should  I tumble  off,  no  matter  ; she  will  wake  me,  I suppose 
Bless  me,  it  is  you,  Jemima  ? Mercy  on  us  what  a knock  I 
Can  it  be — I can’t  believe  it — actually  ten  o’clock  ? 

I will  out  of  bed  and  shave  me.  Fetch  me  warmer  water  up  I' 
Let  the  tea  he  strong  Jemima.  I shall  only  want  a cup 
Stop  a minute ! I remember  some  appointment  by  the  way. 

'T  would  have  brought  me  mints  of  money;  ’twas  for  ten 
o’clock  to-day. 

Let  me  drown  my  disappointment,  slumber,  in  thy  seventh 
heaven ! 

You  may  go  away,  Jemima.  Come  and  call  me  at  eleven 
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To  be  young  is  to  be  one  of  the  immortals.— HazI/ITT. 


OUR  PUZZLE  PRIZE. 

This  being  the  last  issue  of  the  Family  Circle  in  its  present 
form  and  under  its  present  title,  on  account  of  its  having  been 
amalgamated  with  the  Arponenf,  we  publish,  this  week,  the' 
answers  to  the  puzzles  given  in  our  issue  of  November  17th,. 
and  also  award  the  prize.  The  competition  however  has  been 
so  close  that  in  place  of  giving  the  edition  of  Chambers’ 
dictionary,  as  announced  in  our  issue  of  September  22nd,  we 
have  decided  to  divide  its  value  between  two  contestants 
between  whom  it  is  impossible  to  judge.  The  successful 
competitors  are  Geo.  U.  Stiff,  Hamilton  ; and  George  H 
Toronto  ; to  each  of  whom  we  give  a handsome  landscape 
edition  of  one  of  the  English  poets. 

Correct  answers  have  also  been  received  from  our  young 
friends.  Scout,  West  Point,  N.  Y ; Bertha  Millar,  Walkerville 
Albert  Aspley,  Montreal  ; Walter  Symmes,  Goderich  ; 
James  Thompson,  Toronto ; Robert^  Lee,  St.  Catharines 
and  Charlie  Hutton,  St.  Thomas. 

We  hope  our  young  friends  will  And  plenty  to  interest  and' 
amuse  them  in  the  Exponent,  which  they  will  hereafter  receive. 


ANSWERS  TO  NOVEMBER  PUZZLES. 

1 . Square  Word ; — LORE 

OVEN 

READ 

ENDS 

2.  Decapitations- — fox — ox 

spat — Pat 
stool — tool 
stop — top 
cage — age 

3.  Hidden  Cities  ; — Venice,  Richmond,  Quebec 

4.  Diamond  Puzzle: — E 

aX  E 
A P P L E 

EXPLORE 
E L 0 R A 
E R A 
E 
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PUBLISHERS, 

ATTENTION ! 


o 

The  undersigned,  having  disposed  of  the 
Family  Circle  to  the  Publisher  of  the  Roch- 
ester Exponent,  and  being  about  to  devote 
their  entire  attention  to  the  JOB  PRINTING 
business,  offer 

FOR  SALE ! 

the  following  valuable  material,  at  a 

! BA.n-C3r-A.IISr  ! 

About  250  lbs.  Brevier,  in  fair 
condition,  (same  as  used  in  this  paper) 
just  the  thing  for  newspaper  work.  | 

About  300  lbs.  of  Long  Primer,  ! 
(mailing  list  type)  in  good  order,  with 
plenty  of  quads  and  figures — no  small 
caps. 

30  Chases— 12.j  x 20  in.  (inside) — i 

for  mailing  list.  | 

The  above  will  be  sold  in  bulk,  or  divided  | 
up,  to  suit  purchasers. 

Any  person  in  need  of  such  material,  will 
consult  their  own  interest  by  writing  us  at 
once. 

Address, 

LAWSON  & JONES, 

Printers,  London  Bast. 

A Good  Introddction. — J.  Kennedy,  a 
merchant  in  Dixie,  about  three  years  ago 
introduced  Hagyard’s  Pectoral  Balsam  to  his 
customers  by  trying  it  in  his  own  family  for 
Coughs  and  Colds.  Being  pleased  with  re- 
sults, large  sales  followed,  and  it  is  now  the 
fovorite  remedy  in  that  neighborhood. 

Advice  to  Mothers. 

Are  you  disturbed  at  night  and  broken  or 
your  rest  by  a sick  child  suffering  and  cry- 
ing with  pain  of  cutting  teeth  ? If  so,  send 
at  once  and  get  a bottle  of  Mrs.  Winslow’s 
Soothing  Syrdp  for  Children  Teething.  Its 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the 
poor  little  sufierer  immediately.  Depend 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake  about 
it.  It  cures  dysentery  and  diarrhcea,  regu- 
lates the  stomach  and  bowels,  cures  wind 
colic,  softens  the  gums,  reduces  inflamma- 
tion, and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole 
system.  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup 
FOR  Children  Teething  is  pleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  best  female  physicians  and 
nurses  in  the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale 
by  all  druggists  throughout  the  world. 
Price  25  cents  a bottle.  FebSly. 

Another  Witness. — A.  Chard,  of  Sterling, 
testifies  to  the  efficacy  of  Hagyard’s  Yellow 
Oil,  which  he  used  for  a badly  injured  knee- 
joint.  It  is  the  great  household  remedy  for 
inflammation,  pain,  soreness,  lameness,  etc., 
and  is  used  both  internally  and  externally 
with  infallable  success. 
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A Wonderful  Result. — A single  bottle  of 
Dr.  Lowe’s  Pleasant  Worm  Syrup  has  fre- 
quently destroyed  from  100  to  200  worms. 
It  is  pleasant  to  to  take — no  other  cathartic 
bein  required.  Tape  worms  have  also  been 
removed  by  it,  of  15  to  35  feet  in  length.  It 
is  effectual  for  all  varieties  of  worms  afflict- 
ing both  children  and  adults. 
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ELECTRIC  BELT 

INSTITUTION. 

Established  1874. 

4 Queen  St.  East,  - Toronto 


CONSULTATION  AND  CIRCULARS  FREE 


Nervous  Debility,  Rheumatism,  Neuralgia, 
Lame  Back,  Liver  and  Kidney  Complaints, 
Chest  and  Throat  Troubles,  and  all  Female 
and  Genital  Affections  are  immediately  and 
permanently  corrected  by  using  these  Elec- 
tric Belts,  Bands  and  Insoles.  Every  Belt 
guaranteed  genuine 

A.  Hamilton  & Co.,  Agents,  Hamilton. 

J.  B.  Meacham,  “ Dundas. 

(Apr83  ly) 


R.  J.  ANDREWS’ 

MEDICAL  DISPENSARY, 

Established  1869. 

27  Gould  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dr.  Andrews’  purificantia,  Dr.  Andrews’  Female 
Pills,  and  all  of  Dr.  A.’s  celebrated  remedies  for 
private  diseases  can  be  obtained  at  the  Dispensary. 
Circulars  free.  All  letters  answered  promptly, 
without  charge,  when  stamp  is  enclosed.  Com- 
munications confidential.  Address 
R.  J.  ANDREWS  M.  S-  TOBONTO,  ONT. 

June  82  ly. 


people  are  always  on 
the  lookout  for  chances 
to  increase  their  earn- 
ings, and  in  time  be- 
come wealthy  ; those  who  do  not  improve- 
their  opportunities  remain  in  poverty.  We 
offer  a great  chance  to  make  money.  Wo 
want  many  men,  women,  boys  and  girls  to 
work  for  us  right  in  their  own  localities. 
Any  one  can  do  the  work  properly  from  the 
first  start.  The  business  will  pay  more  than 
ten  times  ordingry  wages.  Expensive  out- 
fit furnished  free.  No  one  who  engages  fails 
to  make  money  rapidly.  You  can  devote 
your  whole  time  to  the  work,  or  only  your 
spare  moments.  Full  information  and  all 
that  is  needed  sent  tree.  Address,  Stinson  k 
Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 


THE  FAMILY  OIRCLE. 


I HE  KEY  TO  HEALTH. 


Unlocks  all  the  clogged  avenues  of  the 
Bowels,  Kidneys  and  Liver,  carry- 
ing off  gradually  without  weakening  the 
system,  all  the  impurities  and  foul 
humors  of  the  secretions ; at  the  same 
time  Correcting  Acidity  of  the 
Stomach,  curing  Biliousness,  Dys- 
pepsia, Headaches,  Dizziness, 
Heartburn,  Constipation,  Dryness 
of  the  Skin,  Dropsy,  Dimness  of 
Vision,  Jaundice,  Salt  Eheum, 
Erysipelas,  Sero— ila.  Fluttering  of 
the  Heart,  Nervousness,  and  Gen- 
eral Debility;  all  these  and  many 
other  similar  Complaints  yield  to  the 
happy  influence  of  BUEDOCK 
BLOOD  BITTEBS. 


T.  sriLMTlX  & CO.,  Propt5^t->rs,  Toronto 


a wee^tnade  at  home  by  the 
m M indus*  itous.  Best  business 
now  before  the  public,  Cap- 
“ ital  not  needed.  We  will' 

start  you.  Men,  women,  boys  and  girls 
wanted  everywhere  to  work  for  us.  Now  is 
the  time.  You  can  work  in  spare  time,  or 
give  your  whole  time  to  the  business.  No 
other  business  will  pay  you  nearly  as  well. 
No  one  can  tail  to  make  enormous  pay,  by 
engaging  at  once.  Costly  outfit  and  terms 
free.  Money  made  fast,  easily,  and  honor- 
ably. Address  True  & Co.,  Augusta,  Maine. 


RUPTURE. 


B^NORMAN’S  electro  curative 

TRUSS  is  the  best  in  the  world.  Guaran- 
teed to  hold  the  Rupture  and  be  comfortable. 
Circular  free. 

A.  NORMAN,  4 Queen  St.  East,  TORONTO. 


not,  life  is  sweeping  by 
go  and  dare  before  you 
die,  something  mighty 
and  sublime  leave  be- 
hind to  conquor  time.  $66  a week  in  your 
own  town.  $5  outfit  free.  No  risk.  Every- 
thing new.  Capital  not  required.  We  will 
furnish  you  everything.  Many  are  making 
fortunes.  Ladies  make  as  much  as  men, 
and  boys  and  girls  make  great  pay.  Reader, 
if  you  want  business  at  which  you  can 
make  great  pay  all  the  time,  write  for  par- 
ticulars to  H.  Hallett  & Co.,  Portland,  Maine 
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Such  as  used  by 


DOCTORS, 

DRUGGISTS, 

MERCHANTS, 

MANUFACTURERS,  &c.,  &c. 


Supplied  with  promptness,  and 
guaranteed  to  give 
satisfaction. 


A Wrong  Opinion. — Many  a dollar  is  paid 
for  prescriptions  for  some  disease  that  never 
troubled  the  patient,  and  when  the  sole 
diflSculty  was  worms,  whic^i  few  of  Free- 
man’s Worm  Powders  would  remove.  These 
Powders  are  pleasant,  safe  and  sure,  eontain 
their  own  cathartic,  and  are  adapted  for 
children  or  adults. 


B®"  Send  for  estimates  before 
placing  your  orders  else- 
where tor  Christmas  Print- 
ing 


Lawson  & Jones, 

London  East,  Ont. 


A 


A Query  Answered. — People  often  ask 
when  is  the  best  time  to  take  a blood 
purifier  ? We  answer,  the  best  time  is  now. 
Burdock  Blood  Bitters  does  its  work  of 
purifying,  regulating,  and  toning  the  system 
at  all  times,  and  all  seasons.  Purity  in  all 
hings  is  always  in  order  when  required. 


RUPTURE. 

To  those  suffering  from  Hernia  or  Rup 
ture  in  any  of  its  various  forms  and  having 
tried  all  the  different  kinds  of  trusses  with- 
out relief,  we  say  suffer  no  longer,  the  Ex- 
celsior Rupture  Cure  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Prescott,  Ont.,  will  guarantee  a cure 
and  ask  no  pay  until  a cure  is  effected. 
Their  remedies — the  Rupture  Plaster  and 
Healing  Compound  are  a positive  cure,  no 
surgical  operation  or  detention  from  busi- 
ness. Bend  6 cents  for  tree  book  on  Rup- 
ture which  contains  full  information. 


MOST  POPULAR 

—OF  ALL— 

SEWma  MACHINES 

—IS  THE— 

LIGHT-RUNNING 

NEW  HOME. 


Rapidly  taking  the  place  of  all 
other  Machines  wher-^ 
ever  introduced.  ' 


200,000  Sold  Yearly! 


Has  more  points  of  excellence 
than  all  other  Machines 
combined. 


LISmL  IKCUCGMSmS  TO  SEALSSS. 

New  Home  iiewii  Macliiiie  Co. 

3 0 Union  Square, 

NEW  YORK. 

Bad  Drainage. — There  is  nothing  more 
productive  of  disease  in  a neighborhood  than 
bad  drainage.  Open  the  culverts  and  sluice- 
ways and  purify  the  locality.  The  obstruc- 
tions in  the  human  system  may  be  remedied 
in  a similar  manner  by  Burdock  Blood 
Bitters,  which  opens  all  the  outlets  of  disase 
through  the  Bowels,  Liver  and  Kidneys. 
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